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Held  at  Neu;  Plymouth.  N.Z..  21st  February,  1908.       ." 


Thb  annual  meeting  was  held  as  above,  at  the  Borough  Guuncil  Offices.  The  --' 
President  (in  the  chair)  and  Messrs.  M.  Crompton  Smith,  W.  L.  Newman,  W.  Kerr,  ^"^ 
J.  B.  Boy,  R.  C.  Hughes,  J.  H.  Parker,  and  M.  Fraser,  being  present.  ^ 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed ;  and  the 
annual  report  and  balance  sheet  for  1907  were  then  passed,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  next  number  of  the  Joubnal. 

The  usual  ballot,  under  Rule  5,  was  then  taken,  and  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Fraser,  Newman,  and  Corkill  were  drawn  for  retirement  from  the  Council,  but — 
as  will  be  seen  below — were  re-elected. 

The  following  officers  for  the  year  were  then  re-elected : — 
President — S.  Percy  Smith. 
Council — Messrs.  Fraser,  Newman,  and  Corkill. 
Auditor— W.  D.  Webster. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  original  member  for  his  very  liberal 
offer,  referred  to  in  the  annual  report,  and  the  Council  were  requested  to  take  such 
steps  as  seemed  best  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  conditions  under  which  the  offer 
was  made. 


ANNUAL  EEPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


For  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1907. 


The  Council  has  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  annual  meeting  its  fifteenth  i^titiih^I 
report  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  last  twelve  months.  The  past  period 
has  not  been  marked  by  any  very  noticeable  features.  Our  work  of  collecting  and 
publishing  original  matter  connected  with  the  Polynesian  Race  has  gfone  steadily 
forward,  and  our  Joubnal  in  which  such  matter  appears  has  been  issued  with  greater 
regularity  than  heretofore.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  change  the  locality  whei«- 
the  Joubnal  is  published,  after  the  issue  of  the  first  number  for  last  year — not 
through  dissatisfaction  with  our  late  publishers,  who  have  always  turned  out  excel- 
lent work,  but  on  account  of  the  greater  ease  of  managing  the  issue  when  Editor 
and  Publisher  are  in  telephonic  communication.  Hence  arrangements  were  made 
with  Mr.  Thos.  Avory  of  New  Plymouth,  who  now  prints  and  publishes  the  Joubnal 
jn  a  satisfuctory  manner.     Thia  change  has  been  a  great  relief  to  the  Editor, 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  COUNCIL.  ix. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  last  year  we  received  notice  from  the  Ooyemment  that  in 
r  of  a  general  policy,  the  postal  facilities  hitherto  accgrded  to  ns  in  the  free 
L  Off  our  ooTTespondence,  etc.,  would  cease.  Nor,  on  representation,  did 
tbe  GoTcnunent  see  its  way  to  issue  to  us  official  stamps.  This  meant  a  consider- 
able inerease  in  our  expenditure,  but  this  was  mitigated  somewhat  by  several  of  the 
GovsEnment  Departments,  Public  Libraries,  etc.,  agreeing  to  subscribe  to  the 
Society's  publication,  through  which  means  and  strict  economy,  we  have  come  out 
It  dw  end  of  the  year  on  the  right  side  of  the  balance-sheet.  Our  appeal  to  the 
Goveniment  to  grant  free  postage  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  work  our  Society 
ii  doing  is  of  a  similar  public  character  to  that  performed  by  (Government  Depart- 
■iMtw,  and  at  Government  expense  in  most  other  countries.  Unfortunately,  New 
Zealand,  which  is  in  the  fore  front  of  progress  in  so  many  things,  is  distinctly  back- 
viid  in  the  encouragement  given  to  Ethnology  and  kindred  subjects.  Failing  this 
caGoungcment,  we  must  do  our  best  without  it,  in  the  certainty  that  our  efforts 
me  appreciated  outidde  these  lands,  by  those  who  are  competent  to  judge.  The 
fleasstion  of  free  postage  has  obliged  us  to  discontinue  the  gpratuitous  distribution  of 
tike  JocTBXAX.  to  several  Institutions,  Public  Libraries,  Government  Departments,  etc. 

Hie  amount  of  original  matter  forthcoming  and  on  hand  still  increases,  and  for 
Isdt  of  funds  to  publish  it,  remains  in  manuscript.  The  valuable  MSS.  left  by  the 
kte  Dr.  W.  Wyatt  Gill,  Mr.  Ferguson's  papers,  Mr.  Elsdon  Best's  Urewera  history 
(over  seven  hundred  foolscap  pages),  the  valuable  collections  of  Rarotongan  tradi- 
tioDS,  the  ICarquesan  traditions,  and  numerous  other  papers  on  Maori  subjects, 
L  until  funds  can  be  provided  for  their  publication.  In  this  connection  a 
;t  important  and  liberal  offer  has  been  made  to  the  Society  by  one  of  our  orig^inal 
nbers,  which,  if  the  conditions  can  be  complied  with,  will  greatly  relieve  this 
The  offer  is  to  the  effect  that  this  gentleman,  will  give  the  sum  of  £100 
to  aid  in  publishing  the  above  MSS.  if  a  further  sum  of  £400  is  raised  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  or  others,  to  be  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  many  of  our  New  Zealand  Colonists,  who  are  well  able  to  afford  It,  to  assist  in 
the  National  work  of  preserving  the  old  records  of  a  race  that  is  rapidly  passing 
tway — at  any  rate  those  who  are  able  to  supply  information  so  often  required  when 
^  details  of  these  manuscripts  come  to  be  studied.  The  liberal  offer  now  made  is 
one  that,  on  no  account  should  be  allowed  to  fall  through,  for  a  similar  one  may 
neTerbe  repeated. 

The  Maori  Dictionary,  to  be  published  by  the  Government  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society,  has  made  fair  progress  under  its  enthusiastic  editor,  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  H.  W.  Williams,  M.A.  But  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  coming 
jtsr  will  see  its  conclusion  in  a  form  sufficient  for  the  printer.  The  compilation 
ind  arrangement  of  such  a  work  involves  a  vast  amount  of  labour  and  research, 
lidch  none  but  an  enthusiast  like  the  compiler  would  ever  contemplate. 

The  Nine  Vocabulary,  referred  to  in  former  reports,  was  published  by  the 
GoTunment  Printer  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  It  is  clearly  and  carefully 
printed,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pages.  We  may  be  thankful 
that  this  further  contribution  to  the  languages  of  Polynesia  has  been  preserved  in 
print 

The  arrangements  made  last  year  with  the  Board  of  Education  to  house  our 
library  in  the  flre^proof  Technical  School  building  has  not  yet  eventuated,  for  the 
nmple  reason  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  allow  the  walls  to  become  thoroughly 
dry  before  removing  the  books  there.  It  is  anticipated  the  removal  will  take  ^^AblO^ 
within  the  next  month  or  no. 
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Our  losses  bj  deatli,  during  the  twelve  months  under  reriew,  have  not  been  so 
considerable  as  last  year.  Amongst  them  may  be  named  Sir  James  Hector,  F.R.S., 
Mr.  John  Tinline,  of  Nelson,  and  Sir.  T.  H.  Smith,  late  judge  of  the  Native  Land 
Court,  and  a  first-rate  Maori  scholar. 

Through  deaths,  resignations,  and  names  struck  off  the  roll  for  non-payment  of 
subscriptions,  we  lost  several  members,  but  our  numbers  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1908,  through  election  of  new  members,  are  rather  more  than  those  of  the  previous 
yoar.    We  commence  the  year  1908  with  the  following  numbers  ;  — 

Patron  ..  1 

Honorary  Members      . .  8 

Corresponding  Members  16 

Ordinary  Members  175 

200 
The  above  figures  show  an  increase  of  thirteen  members. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  our  membership  and  sale  of  the  Joubital,  we  are 
enabled  to  show  a  credit  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  the  case,  as  we  now  defray  the  cost  of  postage. 

There  are  thirty-four  members  in  arrear  with  their  subscriptions,  some  of 
whom  will  have  to  be  struck  off  the  roll  as  defaulters ;  for  requests  for  payment 
of  their  dues  have  no  effect  on  them.  Our  total  income  for  the  year  waa 
£189  19s.  lOd.,  the  expenditure  £177  6s.  5d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £12  Us.  6d.  to 
go  against  the  liability  for  printing  the  December  Joubnal,  which  properly  belongs, 
however,  to  the  year  1908. 

One  of  our  Secretaries,  Mr.  W.  H.  Skinner,  will  be  absent  from  New  Zealand 
during  the  current  year.  Mr.  Newman  and  the  President  will  carry  on  his  duties 
in  the  meantime. 
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HISTORY    AND    TRADITIONS    OF    THE 
TARANAKI    COAST. 


CHAPTEE    VII. 

TARAXAKI   TRIBES  AND   THEIR   BOUNDARIES. 

IX  preceding  chapters,  we  have  brought  the  history  of  the  people 
we  are  dealing  with  down  to  their  arrival,  and  settling  down  in 
Xew  Zealand.  It  remains  to  gather  up  the  various  threads  of  story  as 
thev  have  been  preserved  by  the  tribes,  and  endeavour  to  weave  them 
into  somethini^  like  a  continuous  history.  The  amount  of  data  we 
have  for  this  purpose  is  considerable ;  but  it  is  too  frequently  of  a  very 
sketchy  nature,  and  often  the  incidents  cannot  be  placed  in  their 
proper  sequence. 

But  before  relating  what  has  been  preserved  on  the  above  subject, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  place  on  record,  so  far  as  may  be,  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  tribes  and  hapiM  occupying  the  Taranaki  Coast,  taking  their 
names  as  we  find  them  at  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  the 
country.  It  was  at  a  little  before  that  time  that  the  most  momentous 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Coast  occurred,  and  the  tribes  known 
then  to  be  in  existence  were  the  actors  and  sufferers  in  those  troublous 
times.  Northwards  of  the  true  Taranaki  Coast,  or  north  of  Mokau, 
the  series  of  tribes  that  occupied  those  parts  should  find  a  mention 
here  also,  for  we  shall  constantly  come  across  their  names  in  following 
ont  the  history  of  the  Taranaki  tribes  proper. 

TAINUI   TRIBES. 

From  the  Mokau  river — which  may  be  taken  as  the  Northern 
boundary  of  the  Taranaki  tribes,  as  it  is  of  the  present  Province — 
nor^wards  to  Manukau  Harbour,  a  coast  line  of  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  we  find  a  number  of  tribes  and  hapm^  who  may  \)e  StyV^ 
gmemUy  the  Tainui  tribes,  became  they  are  largely  descended  Irom 
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the  crew  of  the  **Tainui "  canoe  that  formed  one  of  the  fleet  of  1350, 
and  which  canoe  finally  found  a  resting  place  in  Kawhia  Harbour, 
where,  to  this  day  may  be  seen  two  pillars  of  stone,  named  Puna  and 
Hani,  placed  there  by  the  Maoris  to  show  the  exact  length  of  the 
vessel  where  she  finally  rotted  away.*  A  very  significant  name  is  that 
of  Ahurei,  close  to  the  spot  where  "  Tainui "  perished.  It  was  the 
tudhu  or  altar  set  up  by  Hoturoa  the  captain  of  the  **  Tainui  "  on  her 
arrival,  and  is  named  in  memory  of  the  district  in  Tahiti  from  whence 
they  came — ^now  called  Te  Fana-i- Ahurei.  Close  to  is  Hawaiki,  where 
Hoturoa's  wife  planted  the  first  kumaran,  brought  over  in  the  **  Tai- 
nui." Many  details  as  to  these  tribes  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  John 
White's  "Ancient  History  of  the  Maoris,"  Vols.  I.,  IL,  and  III.,  but 
his  matter  sadly  wants  editing  and  arranging  on  an  historical  basis. 
So  far  as  this  narrative  is  concerned,  we  may,  for  the  present,  consider 
these  Tainui  tribes  as  having  two  great  divisions,  viz. :  Waikato  and 
Ngati-Mania-poto,  with  which  are  connected  a  large  number  of  sub- 
tribes  and  hapus.  In  very  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  Wai- 
kato tribes  occupied  all  the  coast  from  Manukau  to  the  Marokopa  river 
eight  miles  south  of  Kawhia,  and  Ngati-Mania-poto  south  of  Maro* 
kopa  to  about  Mohaka-tino  river,  two  miles  south  of  Mokau.  Included 
within  the  Waikato  territories,  as  here  defined,  were  the  homes  of  thd 
Ngati-Toa  tribe,  who  lived  at  Kawhia  and  Marokopa  until  the  year 
1821,  when  they  migrated  to  Otaki  and  Kapiti  Islands  in  Cook's 
Straits,  as  will  be  related  later  on,  their  places  being  taken  by  Ngati- 
Apakura,  Ngati-pou,  and  other  sub-tribes  of  Waikato  shortly  after- 
wards. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Mokau  river  and  that  neighbourhood,  lived 
the  hapm  of  Ngati-Mania-poto,  named  : — 

Ngati-Eora,    Ngati-Uru-numia,   Ngati-Rakei,   Ngati-wai-korora, 

Ngati-wai,  Ngati-pu,  Ngati-Ihia. 
Some  of  these  we  shall  often  come  across  again. 

NGAI-TAHU   OF  MOKAU. 

But  there  appears  to  have  been  in  occupation  of  Mokau,  in  very 
early  times  a  tribe  that  it  is  certainly  very  suprising  to  find  here,  for, 
if  it  is  the  same,  it  distinctly  belongs  to  the  "  Taki-tumu  "  migration, 
which  settled  on  the  East  Coast  and  in  the  Middle  Island.  These  people 
were  called  Ng^i-Tahu.  Messrs.  W.  H.  and  John  Skinner  obtained 
some  information  about  them,  which  is  briefly  as  foUows  : — **  Ngai- 
Tahu  came  to  New  Zealand  prior  to  the  general  migration,  and  mixed 
with  the  tangata-whenita  people  who  were  then  living  at  Mokau.     They 

•  See  Plate  No.  5,  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  R.  W.  S.  BallentTne,  in  whicli. 
the  two  stone  pillars  are  sho\»n.  They  are  between  60  and  70  feet  apart,  and  thu» 
aerye  to  denote  the  probable  length  of  one  of  these  fanions  canoes. 
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lived  principally  around  Mohaka-tino  river  (two  miles  south  of  Mokau) 
and  had  a  large  house  there  at  Waihi.  They  also  occupied  a  strong 
/«  called  Bangi-ohua.  Many  generations  ago— how  many  the  natives 
do  not  now  know,  but  Tatana  says  it  was  before  Kakei's  time,  and  he 
lived  seventeen  generations  ago  (see  below) — ^they  were  attacked  by 
Ngati-Tama,  and  driven  into  the  fortified  pa  of  Bangi-ohua.  Here 
they  were  besieged,  but  by  the  powers  of  their  incantations — so  it  is 
said — ^they  opened  a  way  from  the  pa  by  a  subterranean  passage  at  a 
place  called  Tawhiri,  and  so  the  main  body  escaped,  and  thence  fled  to 
Taapo,  afterwards  to  Ahuriri,  Wellington,  and  subsequently  to  Nelson 
and  Otago.  Only  one  man  named  Bokiroki  and  a  woman  named  Kaea 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Ngati-Tama,  and  from  these  two  are  descended 
several  of  the  families  now  living  at  Mokau,  such  as  Mr.  Phelp's  wife, 
Te  Rera's  family,  and  others.  They  call  themselves  Ngai-Tahu. 
Taiaroa  (late  chief  of  the  Otago  Ngai-Tahu)  once  laid  claim  to  lands  at 
Mokati,  on  account  of  his  ancestors  having  formerly  owned  lands  there, 
bat  his  claim  was  disallowed.  Eakei,  before  mentioned,  was  a  descen- 
dant of  Hape  who  came  over  in  the  *  Tainui '  canoe.  He  married  a 
woman  of  the  '  Toko-maru  *  canoe,  and  their  daughter,  Kiwi-nui,  was 
the  mother  of  Bakei."  (From  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
227,  it  will  be  seen  that  Bakei — ^who  is  the  eponymous  ancestor  of 
Ngati-Bakei  of  Mokau — ^was  married  to  Kara-pinepine,  a  great  grand- 
daughter of  Mateora,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Tainui,"  and  therefore 
Bakei  must  have  flourished  eighteen  or  nineteen  generations  back  from 
the  year  1900,  *.<?.,  about  1425  to  1450,  s.p.s.)  "  After  the  Ati-Awa — 
the  descendants  of  Te  Tini-o-Pawa-tiretire — ^had  driven  out  Ngai-Tahu, 
they  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Mokau  country,  and  retained 
it  till  Titoko-rangi,  a  chief  of  Waikato,  (?  Ngati-Mania-poto)  with  his 
tribe  came  down  and  drove  them  out  to  beyond  Mohaka-tino,  and  they 
have  retained  possession  ever  since."  (See  infra  on  this  subject.)  "  It 
was  not  Ngati-Mania-poto  who  drove  out  Ngai-Tahu;  on  this  my 
informants  are  all  agreed." 

When  at  Waitara  in  March,  1897,  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Skinner,  old 
Watene  Taungatara,  a  good  authority,  confirmed  to  us  the  fact  of  the 
Southern  Ngai-Tahu  having  once  lived  at  Mokau.  An  old  man  of 
Mokau,  named  Bihari,  in  January,  1906,  also  corroborated  part  of  the 
above  story,  but  said  the  period  of  the  expulsion  was  long  after  the 
"Tainui's"  arrived.  The  Ngai-Tahu,  he  said,  lived  just  opposite 
Hahoe-nui  on  the  Mokau  river,  and  the  place  where  they  so 
mysteriously  disappeared  is  near  a  rock  in  the  bend  of  the  river  there, 
which  the  Maoris  to  this  day  believe  has  miraculous  powers — if  any 
I      one  touches  it  a  whirlwind  springs  up  at  once  ! 

f  The  late  Mr.  G.  T.  Wilkinson,  Government  Native  Agent  tor  "Wav- 

I      kato,  kindly  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  descendants  oi  Nga\-Ta\i\i 
I      an  the  Upper  Mokau,  and  he  suppUea  the  foUowing  table  oi  deftceut 
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Nffai  -Tahu  h^m.  Kaea  to  Te  Kapa,  wife  of  Te  Rang^i-tuataka  (died 

at  Mahoe-nui,  11th  June,  1904)  elder  brother  of  the 
late  Wetere-te-Berenga,  principal  chief  of  Mokau. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  adds — "A  celebrated  canoe  was 
^®*    ,  made,  or  rather  commenced  but  never  finished,  by 

--  '.  Nffai-Tahu  at  Mokau — it  was  called  *Whakapau- 

Pa-hoka  karakia.'     It  is  said  both  the  ^a  of  Rangi-ohua  and 

Taki-ata  the  remains  of  the  canoe  are  to  be  seen  at  Mokau  at 

Pare-hauka  this  day."     The  period  of  Kaea,  however,  here  given 

Te  Kapa-te-Aria     differs  considerably  from  that  shown  above. 

No  doubt  there  is  some  foundation  for  this  story.  A  party  of 
people  driven  from  Mokau  may  have  afterwards  formed  part  of  the 
great  Ngai-Tahu  tribe ;  whose  main  stem,  however,  must  be  looked 
for  in  their  ancestor  Tahu-makaka-nui,  whose  home  was  at  the  East 
Gape,  the  yoimger  brother  of  Porou,  who  was  bom  about  1350,  at  the 
time  of  the  heke.     (See  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  93.) 

NOAI-TARA-POUlfAMU. 

Whilst  the  '*Tainui"  tribes  were  thus  practically  confined  to  the 
north  of  Mokau,  there  was  one  small  tribe  whose  ancestors  formed  an 
inclusion  within  the  "  Toko-maru  "  boundaries.  This  was  the  tribe  of 
Ngai-Tara-pounamu. 

After  the  "  Tainui  "  canoe  had  landed  most  of  her  people  and  cargo 
at  Kawhia,  she  was  brought  on  south  by  some  of  the  crew,  under  a 
chief  named  Tarc^-pounamu,  who  apparently  was  not  satisfied  with 
Kawhia  as  a  home.  They  put  in  at  Mokau,  and  for  some  reason  one 
of  the  stone  anchors  of  the  canoe  was  left  there  near  the  blufip  iinder 
the  Mokau  Township,  in  a  cave  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  half-a- 
mile  within  the  entrance.*  It  was  here  also  that,  as  tradition  states, 
some  of  the  skids  of  the  canoe,  or,  as  others  say,  some  of  the  whariki^ 
or  flooring  of  branches  was  left,  and  from  them  sprung  the  trees  called 
Tainui  or  Nonokia  {Pomaderris  Apetela — tainui)  a  handsome  shrub, 
which  was  originally  confined  to  a  few  small  clumps  between  Mokau 
and  Mohaka-tino,  and  also  at  Kawhia  (now  extinct  in  the  latter  place 
says  Mr.  Cheeseman,  N  Z.  Flora,  p.  100),  but  which  is  common  in 
Australia.  It  is  suggested  that  the  original  spot  on  which  this  shrub 
was  found  growing  was  at  Kawhia,  and  that  when  the  canoe  came  on 
to  Mokau  some  of  the  branches  were  placed  in  it  for  whariki.  In  after 
times  it  came  to  be  believed  that  the  shrub  was  brought  from  Hawaiki. 
It  grows  readily  from  cuttings. 

*  This  anchor  has  had  some  strange  adventures,  for  it  was  taken  away  from 
Mokau  by  a  European,  with  the  intention  of  making  money  out  of  its  sale ;  but 
such  an  outcry  was  raiaed  that  in  the  end  he  had  to  take  it  back  to  the  plaoe  it  oame 
yrom. 


; 
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From  Mokau  the  '*  Tainui "  went  on  to  Wai-iti,  a  stream  some 
twenty-seven  miles  north  of  New  Plymouth,  where  they  found  that 
Tui  and  his  party  of  the  *'  Aotea  "  canoe  had  preceded  them,  and  had 
burnt  all  the  fern  along  the  sea  shore.  It  is  said  also  that  at  Mimi,  a 
lev  miles  further  south,  they  came  across  some  of  the  crew  of  the 
"Toko-maru"  who  claimed  that  particular  country.  So  Tararpoimamu 
settled  down  at  Wai-iti  with  his  party,  and  the  '*  Tainui "  was  hauled 
up  on  the  sandy  beach  there.  After  a  tipie,  one  of  these  men 
dasecrated  the  canoe  by  easing  himself  within  it.  When  Hoturoa,  the 
captain,  who  was  at  Kawhia,  heard  of  this,  he  was  extremely  angry  at 
their  sacred  vessel  having  been  so  shamefully  used.  So  he  sent  a  party 
of  men  all  the  way  from  Kawhia,  who  took  the  canoe  back  with  them, 
and  left  her  near  the  Maketu  village,  where,  as  has  been  said,  she 
erentuaUy  rotted  away. 

But  Tara-pounamu  and  his  people  remained  at  Wai-iti,  and  built  a 
f€  and  lived  there,  probably  for  some  few  generations.  We  will  now 
quote  from  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  II.,  p.  216,  Te  Whetu's 
story  of  the  end  of  this  tribe : — "  After  living  there  many  years  some 
went  on  a  fishing  excursion  in  their  canoes,  which  were  forty  in  num- 
ber." (Probably  this  is  an  exaggeration  ;  the  old  fishing  canoe  usually 
carried  from  four  to  six  people  in  it.)  "  While  out  at  sea,  a  fierce 
^nn  came  on,  and  this  '  Puhi-kai-ariki '  (as  they  call  it)  drove  the 
canoes  before  it.  On  the  fourth  day  they  reached  Rangitoto  or 
D'Urville  Island  at  the  north  end  of  the  Middle  Island,  and  here  the 
people  landed.  After  a  short  stay  there  they  removed  to  the  western 
side  of  the  Island,  to  a  place  called  Moa-whiti,  or  Greville  Harbour, 
where  they  permanently  established  themselves.  There  they  engaged 
in  cultivating  the  soil  and  fishing ;  and  when  they  saw  the  plentiful 
supply  of  food  to  be  obtained  there  they  decided  to  fetch  their  women 
and  children  from  Wai-iti.  They  accordingly  set  out,  and  by-and- 
bye  they  all  returned  to  Rangi-toto  Island.  Then  it  was  that  they 
were  first  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who,  being  very 
numerous,  could  not  be  either  opposed  or  molested ;  so  wives  were 
given  them,  and  thereafter  the  two  tribes  became  one  and  lived  to- 
gether." It  was  in  the  time  of  Kao-kino's  son  that  these  people  left 
Wai-iti. 

Apparently  all  this  tribe  left  the  Taranaki  Coast,  for  they  are  not 
known  by  that  name  now  in  the  locality  where  they  formerly  lived. 
Hohepa  Te  Kiaka,  the  last  of  the  tribe  of  Ban^-toto,  died  at  Kaiaua, 
near  Wakapuaka,  Nelson,  in  1890. 

Now  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  who  were  found  at  D'Urville 
laLand  by  the  migration  from  Wai-iti,  must  have  been  some  of  the 
original  tangata-whenua,  ioTy  even  if  they  had  been  descendants  of  tli« 
crew  of  "  Kura-haupo,"  some  oi  whom  settled  at  Pelorus  Sound  ueat 
jyjjTvmelBlsnd,  as  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  VI.,  they   co\Ad  not 
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have  increased  in  numbers  to  the  extent  indicated  by  Te  Whetu's  nar- 
rative,  so  that  they  ''  could  not  be  either  opposed  or  molested." 

It  may  be  remarked  as  significant,  that  the  name  of  the  chief  who 
came  across  Te  Moana-nui-a-Kiwa  from  Hawaiki  to  New  Zealand  in 
the  *'  Tainui"  canoe,  and  who  settled  at  Wai-iti,  was  Tara-pounamu  or 
**  Jadite-barb."  This  shows  a  knowledge  of  ^e  pounatnu  or  jadite 
prior  to  the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  Hawaiki  in  1350,  and  appears 
to  support  the  well  known  tradition  of  Nga-hue's  voyage  to  New 
Zealand  and  back  to  Hawaiki,  when  he  took  back  with  him  a  block  of 
jadite,  afterwards  converted  into  axes  with  which  some  of  the  vessels 
of  the  fleet  were  hewn  out.  We  shall  see  later  on  at  what  cui  early 
date  after  the  arrival  of  the  keke,  these  Taranaki  people  made 
expeditions  to  the  Middle  Island  to  procure  the  green  jade. 

NG4.TI-TAMA   TRIBE. 

We  now  come  to  the  Taranaki  tribes  proper — that  is,  those  tribes 
that  live  within  the  Province  of  Taranaki,  from  the  Mokau  river  south- 
wards— but  we  must  be  careful  to  remember  that  there  is  a  tribe 
known  by  that  name  {i.e.  Taranaki)  living  further  south,  though  the 
outside  tribes  always  refer  to  this  congeries  of  tribes  as  Taranaki. 
Ngati-Rakei  occupied  the  country  around  the  mouth  of  the  Mokau,  and 
as  far  south  as  Mohaka-tino  river,  a  distance  of  two  miles ;  but  they 
were  so  mixed  up  with  their  southern  neighbours,  the  Ngati-Tama,  as 
often  to  be  confused  with  them.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
separate  them,  for  inter-marriage  was  frequently  taking  place.  The 
lands  of  the  Ngati-Tama  tribe  extended  from  Mohaka-tino  river  to  a 
place  named  Titoki,  two  miles  south  of  Puke-aruhe  pa.  They  thus 
had  a  sea  frontage  of  about  fourteen  miles,  and  their  boundaries 
extended  inland  until  they  were  met  by  those  of  Ngati-Haua,*  of 
Upper  Whanganui,  and  with  whom  they  were  often  allied  in  war  and 
also  in  marriage. 

This  tribe  takes  its  name  from  Tama-ihu-toroa,  great  grandson  of 
Tama-te-kapua,  captain  of  the  **Arawa"  canoe.  Of  this  I  have  no 
proof  beyond  the  statements  of  the  people,  confirmed  by  those  of  Hoto- 
rua.  But  if  it  is  so,  it  probably  means  that  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  tangata-whenua  blood  in  the  tribe,  and  that  one  of  the  more 
forceful  descendants  of  the  heke  has,  as  so  often  occurs,  managed  to 
leave  his  name  as  principal  progenitor  of  the  tribe. 

Te  Whetu,  a  well  informed  man  of  Te  Ati-Awa.  says  that  Ngati- 
Tama  absorbed  the  remnant  of  Ngai-Tara-pounamu,  left  behind  at 


*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Ng^ti-Haoa,  of  Matamata  in  the  Thames  VaUey, 
which  28  A  Waikato  tribe,  and  the  most  famous  man  of  which  was  Wiremu  Tami- 
JiAna,  the  bo  oailed  King  3faker.--See  his  life  by  Judg^  J.  A..  Wilaou. 
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Wai-iti  when  the  rest  of  the  tribe  migrated  to  D'Urville  Island ;  and 
that  Ngati-Tama  were  also  closely  allied  by  marriage  with  Ngati-Toa 
umI  Ngati-Rarua,  of  Kawhia,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  their  allowing 
Te  Bauparaha  and  his  men,  with  Tu-whare's  expedition  in  1819,  to 
pass  through  their  territories  unobstructed.  Tama-ohua,  TTe-rata  and 
Ue-marama  were  also  noted  ancestors  of  Ngati-Tama.  Whatever  may 
be  their  origin  it  is  quite  clear  that  Ngati-Tama  has  been  at  one  time 
one  of  the  bravest  tribes  in  New  Zealand,  whose  warriors  have  over 
and  over  again  hurled  back  the  strength  of  Waikato  on  the  numerous 
occasions,  when  the  latter  attempted  to  force  the  passage  to  the  south, 
past  the  Kawau  and  other  stongholds.  Their  territory  is  a  mere  strip 
of  level  fertile  land  along  the  coast,  and  a  very  large  extent  of  broken 
forest  country  behind,  and  includes  the  White  Cliffs,  or  Pari-ninihi, 
900  feet  high,  that  barred  the  way  to  hostile  incursions  from  the 
north — even  if  they  passed  the  strongholds  held  by  Ngati-Tama  on  the 
fur  side  of  the  Cliffs,  a  feat  not  often  accomplished.  Ngati-Tama,  in 
fact,  held  the  keys  of  Taranaki,  and  they  proved  themselves  very 
capable  of  doing  so. 

Their  territory  has  very  many  fine  pas  in  it,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  have  been  mentioned  in  Chapter  I.  There  is  another  named 
Puke-kari-rua  just  about  a  mile  south  of  Mokau,  standing  as  a  peak 
on  the  range  which  rises  some  800  feet  from  the  coastal  flats,  that  is 
remarkable  for  the  nimiber  of  terraces  still  very  plainly  to  be  seen 
from  the  high  road.  There  are  eight  of  these  terraces,  each  one  of 
which,  in  former  times,  would  be  palisaded.  It  was  built  by  a  chief 
named  Tawhao  in  the  long  ago. 

Immediately  on  the  south  bank  of  Mokau  rises  a  fine  hill  of  a 
conical  shape,  some  500  feet  high.  This  is  named  Puke-kahu,  and  on 
it  in  former  days  was  lit  the  bale-fire  which  denoted  the  coming  of 
hostile  forces  from  the  north  and  gave  warning  to  many  a  pa  to  be  on 
the  alert  as  far  south  as  Puke-aruhe. 

The  Pou-tama  rock,  which  gives  its  name  to  that  part  of  the 
district,  and  which  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  fierce  encounter  as 
will  be  related  later  on,  has  a  tradition  relating  to  its  origin  which 
partakes  of  the  same  character  as  so  many  recited  in  Maori  legends  in 
connection  with  their  belief  in  the  eflicacy  of  karakia,  and  also  with  the 
movements  of  mountains.  Pou-tama  was  a  man  of  the  olden  time — 
quite  possibly  belonging  to  the  nebulous  period  of  the  tangata-iDhenua — 
whose  present  representative  is  the  rock,  or  reef,  of  that  name.  Out- 
side it  Hes  another  reef  named  Paroa,  also  named  after  a  man.  On 
one  occasion  Poutama  paid  a  visit  to  the  Taranaki  people  living  near 
Warea,  some  twenty-five  miles  south  of  New  Plymouth  (and  whioh 
was  a  large  palisaded  vill^e  in  the  eoriy  fifties,  sitixated  on  tti©  »^B. 
coai^.    The  nsme  Is  now  applied  U>  a  European  village  ou  the  mam 
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Toad*).  At  a  place  named  Tai-hua  near  there,  Pou-tama  beheld  out  at 
sea  a  reef  of  rocks  shaped  somewhat  like  a  canoe  with  men  in  it,  and 
off  which  was  an  excellent  fishing  ground.  This  rock  was  much 
coveted  by  Pou-tama,  whose  own  coast  was  defective  in  such  places. 
(The  fact  is,  that  the  rocks  around  Warea  are  volcanic  and  capable  of 
withstanding  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  sea;  whilst  those  along  the 
coast  at  Pou-tama  are  either  sandstone  or  papa,  which  does  not  resist 
the  action  of  the  waves  to  near  so  great  an  extent.)  On  his  return  to 
his  own  home,  Pou-tama  decided  to  apply  his  powers  of  magic  to  the 
removal  of  the  rock  to  his  own  coast,  and  thus  enjoy  in  perpetuity  a 
good  fishing  groimd.  Meanwhile,  Paroa  who  dwelt  at  the  Kawau  pa, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  Pou-tama's  home,  heard  of  the  fame  of  these 
rocks,  and  decided  to  forestall  the  latter  and  secure  them  for  himself. 
So  Pou-tama  set  to  work,  using  his  most  powerful  incantations,  to 
induce  the  removal  of  the  rock,  and  made  a  line  and  hook  capable  of 
being  thrown  far  out  to  sea  to  catch  the  rock  as  it  came  along.  But 
Paroa,  "  went  one  better."  He  likewise  recited  his  karaki'as  and  pre- 
pared his  line,  first  taking  a  bone  of  one  of  his  ancestors  and  lashing 
it  to  his  hook,  thus  imbuing  it  with  far  more  power  than  the  hook  of 
Pou-tama.  The  rock,  induced  thereto  by  the  power  of  the  karakiaa, 
left  its  original  site,  and  came  sailing  along  the  coast,  where  Paroa 
and  Pou-tama  were  awaiting  it.  The  former  cast  his  line,  and  lo !  the 
rock  was  caught,  and  lies  there  still — which  is  the  proof  of  the  story  ! 
It  is  rarely  seen  however ;  only  in  heavy  gales  and  big  waves,  when 
the  tides  are  very  low  does  it  appear  to  mortcd  vision,  and  then  it  is  an 
aitua,  or  evil  omen,  denoting  that  one  of  the  Ngati-Mania-poto  tribe  is 
about  to  depart  for  the  Beinga.  Such  is  the  story  told  by  Te  Oro,  of 
Te  Kawau.  But  just  why  the  appearance  of  this  tupua  rock  is  an 
aiUia  to  the  tribe  named,  and  not  to  Te  Oro's  tribe,  is  not  explained. 
There  will  be  much  to  say  about  Ngati-Tama  later  on ;  in  the 
meanwhile  we  pass  on  to  their  neighbours  on  the  south. 

XGATI-MUTUNGA   TRIBE. 

From  Titoki,  the  southern  limit  of  Ngati-Tama,  to  Te  Rau-o-te- 
huia,  a  place  one  mile  south  of  Onaero  river,  is  about  eleven  miles 
along  the  coast  line,  and  this  was  the  frontage  held  by  Ngati-Mutunga, 
whilst  their  inland  boundaries  marched  with  those  of  Ngati-Maru. 
The  sea  frontage  is  marked  by  perpendicular  cliffs  about  100  to  150 

*  I  may  remark  here,  for  the  sake  of  recording  the  fact,  that  on  an  excursion 
to  Warea  about  1853,  I  noticed  a  vast  number  of  paengas^  or  boundaries  of 
individual  lands,  which  crossed  the  native  track,  and  ran  inland  from  the  coast. 
Thes?  were  all  marked  by  flat  boulders  set  on  edge,  and  running  in  straight  lines. 
Though  then  quite  over-grown  by  high  flax,  they  denoted  a  former  dense  popu- 
JaiJim. 
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Lre-nui,  Marii-wehi  and  Poho-kura  pas ;  on  the  Ylxe-Twu  ^w«r. 
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feet  high,  formed  of  papa  rock,  through  which  the  three  main  streams, 
Himi,  Ure-nui  and  Onaero  break  their  way  to  the  sea,  forming  pic- 
turesque and  fertile  valleys,  the  two  former  being  navigable  for  canoes 
for  a  few  miles.  Above  the  cliffs,  the  level  or  undulating  country 
extends  inland  for  a  few  miles,  forming  a  picturesque  and  rich  plain, 
beyond  which  the  wooded  hills  rise  in  somewhat  steep  slopes.  The 
whole  of  this  country  is  dotted  over,  here  and  there,  with  fine  old  ^m, 
amongst  which  is  Okoki,  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  district.  Within 
tiiis  district  is  Wai-iti,  the  former  home  of  Ngai-Tara-pounamu,  whose 
emigration  to  D'TTrville  island  has  been  described ;  around  that  part 
are  some  fine  pas^  particularly  Whakarewa*  situated  on  the  coast  a  mile 
to  the  north.  There  are  several  paa  around  this  place,  some  of  which 
are  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ngai-Tara-pounamu,  but  it  seems 
doubtful  if  this  is  the  case,  although  it  is  probable  that  some  remnant 
of  that  emigrant  tribe  became  absorbed  in  Ngati-Mutung^. 

The  Ngati-Mutimga  take  their  name  from  Mutunga,  who  was  the 
sixth  son  of  his  parents,  and  received  his  name  Mutunga  (the  last) 
because  he  was  to  be  the  last.  They  had  hoped  for  a  daughter,  but 
were  disappointed.  Table  33a  as  supplied  to  me  by  Te  Bangi-hiroa, 
ihows  the  position  of  this  ancestor,  together  with  Hine-tuhi  and 
Aorutu  from  whom  some  of  the  Ngati-Mutunga  hapus  take  their  names. 

NOTES    TO    TABLE    33a. 

Te  Bangi-hiroa  (or  Dr.  Peter  Buck,  M.B  ,  Ch.B.,  of  the  Health  Department) 
snpplies  moat  of  the  following  notes,  beRides  the  table  itself.  ''  This  table  down  to 
Matonga  was  copied  from  a  book  belonging  to  Pamariki  Raumoa  (formerly  of  the 
Chatham  Islands,  a  very  well  known  and  io^uential  chief)  of  Ngati-Mutunga.  As 
an  the  old  people  are  dead,  I  am  unable  to  say  which  of  these  ancestors  came  from 
Hawaiki" 

(No.^.  1  and  2. — Both  of  these  names,  Te  Moana-waipu  and  Te  Moana-waiwai, 
are  known  to  the  East  Coast  genealogies,  and  the  first  is  shown  as  flourishing  just 
before,  or  about  the  time  of  the  heke  of  1350.— S.P.S.) 

No.  3. — Eahu-kura  belonged  to  the  Ngati-Maru  of  the  Upper  Waitara,  but 
settled  in  the  Ure-nui  district  where  he  married  Hine-moe  of  that  place.  His  pa 
was  Mam-wehi,  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  cliffs  where  they  form  the  north  head 
cl  the  Ure-nui  river.t  This  pa  is  now  partly  eaten  away  by  the  sea.  On  the  level 
{dateau,  a  few  hundred  yards  inland,  stood  the  modem  villagfe  of  Maru-wehi,  oc- 
cupied by  Ngati-Mutunga  on  their  return  from  the  Chatham  Islands  in  1868,  and 
which  was  subsequently  abandoned  for  the  present  site  on  the  Main  North  Road, 
tt  Te  Rua-pekapeka. 

No.  4. — Mutunga  is  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  tribe.  His  elder  brothers 
wers  named  Rang^-mariu,   Koko-taua,  Tautu-pane,  Tuhi-kira  and  Kura-maori. 

*  Plate  No.  6  shows  this  pa,  as  seen  from  Wai-iti  Beach. 

>  See  Hate  No.  7.— The  little  piniiacle  on  the  right  centre  of  the  picture  is  Mani-wehi. 
The  hill  to  the  right  of  this,  with  the  trees  on  it,  is  the  old  pa  named  Poho-knra,  still  in  exoellent 
pniervatioi&,  its  top  covered  with  handsome  ktwai  tneg.  The  iBohted  hill  near  centre  of  the  pie- 
taie  is  Ure-mii  pa,  the  temusea  of  which  cAn  still  be  distinguiahed.  The  riew  is  taken  (bv  Mr  A. 
BMaaUmJAmntbetieaebeBofTBBewBpa,  which  Bhow  in  the  totegrotmd  * 
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Ab  often  happens  the  youngest  T)rother  was  the  most  prominent  member  of  the 
family,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  tribe. 

No.  5. — Te  Rerehua  was  the  daughter  of  Hine-tuhi  (from  whom  Ngati-Hine- 
tuhi  of  Ure-nui  take  their  name),  and  was  a  niece  of  Mania-poto  the  ancestor  of 
the  great  Ngati-Mania-poto  tribe.  Te  Rerehua  was  a  descendant  of  Ruapu- 
tahanga  (6)  and  Whati-hua  (7)  whose  adventures  are  described  in  Chapter  IX. 
hereof.  A^liati-hua  was  a  descendant  of  Hotu-roa,  commandant  of  the  **Tai-nui** 
canoe.  It  is  through  this  descent  of  Te  Rerehua,  and  by  her  marriage  with 
Mutunga  that  such  close  relations  formerly  existed  between  the  people  of  Kawhia 
and  Ure-nui. 

No.  8. — Ue-tara-ng^re's  widow  (Hine- whati-hua)  married  Mania-poto  (9),  as 
also  did  the  former's  daughter  Papa-rau-whara ;  and  Rora,  ancestor  of  Ngati- 
Rora,  of  Upper  Mokau  and  Te  Kuiti,  was  the  fruit  of  the  latter  union. 

No.  10. — Hine-tuhi  came  from  Waikato  to  Mimi,  and  there  married  Tu-kai- 
tao,  the  son  of  Kahui-ao.  Te  Rerehua  (5)  was  the  eldest  child  of  this  union  ;  as 
she  married  Mutunga,  their  descendants  took  the  tribal  name  of  Ngati-Mutunga. 
But  the  descendants  of  Te  Rerehua*s  brother,  Te  Hihi-o-Tu  (U),  took  the  name  of 
Ngati-Hine-tuhi,  after  the  latter's  mother.  The  pa*  of  the  latter  people  were 
Poho-kura  (see  Plate  No.  7)  and  Pihanga,  on  top  of  the  cliffs,  south  head  of  Ure- 
nui,  where  the  Military  Redoubt  stood  in  1865. 

No.  12. — Rau-niao  was  a  Whanganui  woman. 

Nos.  13  and  14. — The  brothers  Tuki-tahi  and  Rehe-taia  lived  at  Aropawa  pa, 
situated  near  Wai-toetoe  stream  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mimi  river.  They  were 
both  celebrated  warriors,  especially  the  latter,  who  took  the  stronghold  of  Kohanga- 
mouku  belonging  to  their  southern  neighbours,  Ngati-Rahiri.  (For  some  of  Rehe- 
taia's  doings,  see  Chapter  IX.) 

No.  15. — Aurutu,  begat  the  hapu  named  Ngati-Aurutu,  who  owned  the  Okoki 
pa.  His  brother,  Okiokinga,  was  a  very  handsome  man,  the  fame  of  whose  beauty 
reached  Tuke-mata  a  lady  of  the  Taranaki  tribe,  causing  her  to  journey  to  Te 
Motu-nui  (just  below  Okoki)  to  seek  him  as  a  husband.  On  the  way,  however, 
she  met  Aurutu,  who  personated  his  brother,  and  thus  secured  the  southern  lady 
as  a  wife.  He  was  subsequently  slain  in  battle,  whereupon  his  widow  married 
Okiokinga. 

No.  16. — Taihuru  became  a  g^eat  warrior.  His  fame  reaching  his  mother*s 
people  (Taranaki)  they  sent  a  war-party  against  him  to  nip  his  powers  in  the  bad. 
At  that  time  Taihuru  occupied  a  pa  named  Te  Puke-karito  situated  up  the  Wai-iti 
stream — the  old  home  of  Ngai-Tara-pounamu — and  here  he  was  attacked  whilst 
he  was  making  his  toilet.  Several  messengers  were  despatched  to  his  house  to 
alarm  him,  but  he  coolly  went  on  decking  his  hair  with  plumes  and  his  whale-bone 
comb.  Having  completed  his  toilet,  he  took  up  his  iaiaha  and  came  forth,  his  ap- 
pearance being  greeted  by  his  mother's  kin  (Taranaki),  who  by  this  time  had  almost 
secured  an  entrance  to  thej:>a,  with  a  yell — **  A  ha  !  Ka  puta  te  fnokotnoko  net,  ie 
keakea  a  Tuke-mata.^*  (Aha!  now  the  lizard  comes  forth — the  offspring  of  Tuke- 
mata.)  Taihuru  replied  by  making  an  attack  on  the  enemy,  slaying  two  men  at 
each  blow  of  his  taiaha,  so  that  before  long  his  kinsmen  took  to  flight.  Taihuru 
fought  in  many  other  battles,  and  was  in  the  end  mortally  wounded  in  a  campaig^n 
agpainst  Taranaki. 

No.  17. — Kapua-kore,  chieftainess  of  Ngati-Aurutu,  was  g^ven  in  marriage  to 
a  Kawhia  chief  who  helped  to  fell  a  clearing  near  Okoki.  She  was  conducted  (to 
her  marriage)  along  a  straight  path  leading  from  Okoki  to  the  sea-shore,  which 
crossed  Te  Motu-nui  plain,  and  is  still  pointed  out  as  *'  Te  Ara  takitaki  a  Kapua- 
kore."  The  circumstance  is  referred  to  in  Oriwia*s  song  about  the  battle  of  Te 
Motu-nui  (see  Chapter  XiV.). 
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No.  18. — ^W.  Neera  was  a  well  known  chief  of  Ngati-Mutunga,  who  lived  and 
died  at  the  Chatham  Islands.  *'  His  wife,  Kapua-kore,  (a  descendant  of  Okiokinga 
RfoTvd  to  in  Note  15)  died  quite  recently  (1908).  She  migrated  with  the  tribe  to 
Port  Nicholson  with  the  JTi^A-e  <  Tama-te-uana'  in  1832  (see  Chapter  XIX.).  and 
WB0  present  at  the  battle  of  Puke-namu,  at  which  time  she  was  between  18  and  20 
jears  old.  She  married  W.  Neera  during  the  mig^tion,  consequently  her  age 
St  death  wa«  about  94  or  96.*' 


Ngati-Mutunga  in  early  times  was  called  Ngati-Kahu-kura,  pro- 
bably after  the  first  ancestor  shown  on  Table  33 a. 

The  tribe  is  no  doubt  largely  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  Te 
Ati-Awa — indeed  is  often  included  in  that  name — and  therefore  must 
hare  originally  absorbed  a  large  number  of  tan^ata-whenua,  besides 
descendants  of  the  crew  of  "Toko-maru."  The  principal  hapus  of  the 
tribe  were  named  Te  Kekere-wai,  Ngati-Hine-tuhi  and  Ngati-Aurutu. 

The  home  of  the  first-named  was  the  Mimi  valley,  and  inland  where 
their  old  fortified  pas  are  still  to  be  seen.  Ngati-Hine-tuhi  derive 
their  name  from  a  Ng^ti-Mania-poto  woman  named  Hine-tuhi,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  branch  as  the  late  Rewi  Mania-poto,  and  who 
married  into  thia  West  Coast  tribe.  (See  number  ten  in  Table  33a.) 
Ngati-Hine-tuhi  lived  at  the  mouth  of  and  up  the  Ure-nui  river,  and 
owned  the  fine  pas  named  Ure-nui  and  Poho-kura  on  the  north  bank, 
Pihanga  (the  Military  Station  in  1865),  Kumara-kai-aino  (within  the 
modem  township),  Kai-pikari  and  Te  Bewa,  aU  on  the  south  bank,  and 
whose  grassy  ramparts  still  add  a  great  interest  to  the  pretty  scenery 
of  those  parts.  It  was  Ngati-Mutunga,  aided  by  the  two  hapus  named, 
that  built  the  Okoki  pa  already  referred  to,  and  it  was  in  occupation 
of  the  former  when  the  battle  of  Motu-nui  took  place  in  1821,  for 
which  see  infra, 

TE  ATI-AWA   (or  NGATI-AWA)    TRIBE. 

Adjoining  Ngati-Mutunga  on  the  south  was  one  of  the  principal 
tribes  of  the  coast — the  Ati-Awa — whose  boimdaries  (for  the  last  few 
generations)  extended  from  Te  Rau-o-te-huia,  near  Onaero  river,  on 
the  north,  to  Nuku-tai-pari,  the  sandy  gully  that  descends  to  the  coast 
immediately  at  the  southern  beise  of  Pari-tutu,  the  main  Sugar-loaf, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  Taranaki  tribe.  This  gives  the  tribe  a 
coastal  frontage  of  about  twenty  miles,  which  coast  is  generally  low, 
with  here  and  there  a  few  sand  hills,  but  behind  extend  fine  plains  and 
undulating  country  for  miles.  The  boundary  between  Ati-Awa  and 
Taranaki,  was  a  matter  of  dispute  when  the  lands  came  to  be  sold  to 
the  Government,  for  the  Ati-Awa  claimed  that  their  boundary  ran  from 
Pari-tutu  to  Mount  Egmont,  a  line  that  was  fiercely  disputed  by 
Taranaki.  The  line  was  eventually  drawn  from  Pari-tutu  straight  to 
a  protuberance  on  the  slopes  of  Moimt  Egmont,  about  half  way  down 
its  eastern  slope,  called  Tahuna-tu-tawa.     From  there  it  is  said  to  have 
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extended  E.S,E.  to  the  Matemate-onge  range,  which  divides  the  waters 
falling  into  the  Whanganui  from  those  of  the  Waitara  river ;  thence 
northerly  and  north-westerly  to  Te  Eau-o-te-huia  on  the  coast.  But 
this  apparently  includes  a  large  slice  of  the  tribal  lands  of  the  Ngati- 
Maru,  the  boundaries  between  that  tribe  and  Ati-Awa  are  not  known 
to  me.  This  same  boundary  has  also  been  a  matter  of  dispute  with 
Ngati-Rua-nui  whose  territory  adjoins  on  the  south. 

PATU-TUTAHI. 

When  the  Omata  block  was  purchased  by  the  Crown  in  1847, 
Ati-Awa  made  a  claim  to  it,  and  sent  out  armed  parties  to  prevent 
Taranaki  carrying  out  the  survey.  Mr.  Donald  McLean  and  Mr.  Q. 
S.  Cooper  piu*suaded  the  disputants  to  meet  them  in  New  Plymouth 
to  adjust  matters,  and  a  large  number  of  Maoris  from  both  sides 
assembled  at  Puke-ariki,  or  Mount  Eliot,  the  present  site  of  the  Bail- 
way  Station,  and  under  their  respective  leaders — Te  Tahana  of  Ati- 
Awa,  and  Tamati  Wiremu  Te  Ngahuru  (or  Tawa-rahi'^  of  Taranaki — 
the  matter  was  discussed.  The  dispute  arose  originally  as  to  the  exact 
boundaries  conquered  from  Taranaki  by  Te  Ati-Awa  a  few  generations 
previously  (which  we  shall  have  to  refer  to).  So  when  these  ancient 
enemies  met  at  Puke-ariki  there  was  a  considerable  display  of  feeling, 
and  much  ''  tall  talk,"  dancing  of  war-dances,  etc.  The  following  is 
the  ngeri^  or  song  to  accompany  the  war-dance,  as  sung  by  over  a  1000 
Taranaki  warriors  as  they  danced  on  the  hard  sands  of  the  beach 
below  the  old  pa  of  Puke-ariki : — 

Te  Ngeri  Kuru-raparapa. 
Ko  hea  !  ko  hea  tera  maunga,        Where !  O  where  is  that  mountain, 
E  tu  mai  ra  ?  That  stands  forth  so  plain  P 

Ko  Taranaki  pea  !  Surelv  it  is  Taranaki  ! 

Nukunuku  mai,  nekeneke  mai !       It  hitherwards  moves,  it  comes 
Ki  taku  aro,  kikini !  Before  mj  face,  press  it ! 

Kikini-  ai !  a  ha  !  Press  it  close !  a  ha  ! 

A  !  A. !  kekekeno  !  A !  A !  crunch  the  sands ! 

(KurU'Vaparapa  represents  the  noise  of  the  butts  of  their  brass  bound  muskets, 
firmly  placed  on  the  ground  before  the  dance.  Kekekeiio  is  the  crushing,  crunching 
noise  of  the  butts  as  they  grind  the  sand  with  the  swaying  movement  of  the  men.) 

The  Ati-Awa  claimed  Moiint  Egmont  as  well  as  the  Poua-kai 
ranges,  and  the  respective  learned  men  of  both  sides  stood  forth  to 
advocate  each  sides  claims,  Ngaere-rangi  being  the  tohunga  or  priest  of 
Ati-Awa.  The  priests  of  Taranaki,  given  below,  recited  the  names  of 
their  ancestors  that  had  owned  and  lived  on  the  mountain  slopes,  and 
indicated  the  particular  parts  owned  by  each.  They  were  followed  by 
other  learned  men,  such  as  Kerepa,  Pai-rama,  Horo-papera  and  Nga- 
Tai-rakau-nui.*    They  particularly  laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  of  their 

•  One  of  the  defenders  of  Te  Namn— see  infra. 
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ancestors  having  lived  at  a  village,  or  pa^  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
Mount  Egmont  named  Karaka-tonga,  which  was  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wai-whakaiho  in  the  times  of  Awhipapa  (see  Table  No.  33,  Chapter 
VI.)  fourth  in  descent  from  Hatauira  who  came  to  New  Zealand  in  the 
"Kura-hau-po"  canoe.  This  was  a  large  pa,  the  meeting  house  of 
which  was  named  Kai-miromiro,  and  the  marae  or  plaza,  Tara-wai- 
nuku.  Thej  also  referred  to  their  ancestor  Tahu-rang^  who  ascended 
Mount  Egmont  from  that  place,  the  first  Maori  to  do  so,  and  many 
other  arguments,  which  in  the  end  convinced  the  Government  Officers 
that  Taranaki  really  owned  the  Mountain  and  the  adjacent  country 
right  away  from  Pari-tutu.  Hence  when  the  Omata  block  was  pur- 
chased (11th  May,  1847)  the  Taranaki  tribe  received  the  payment. 
We  shall  have  to  refer  to  this  inland  pa  later  on. 

This  meeting  where  Ati-Awa  were  overcome  by  argument  is  known 
as  "  Patu-tutahi,"  from  the  opeuing  lines  of  a  ngeri  sung  by  Taranaki 
at  die  conclusion  of  the  meeting  on  top  of  Puke-ariki : — "  E  hanga  ra 
e  Pgttt-tutahi.'*^  Ati-Awa  were  anxious  to  sell  the  block  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  Taranaki  won  the  day  and  got  the  purchase  money.  The 
Taranaki  tribe  held  that  the  Ati-Awa  boundary  was  at  Whaka-ngere- 
ngere  where  they  marched  with  Ngati-Rua-nui.  and  that  the  mountain 
o!  Ati-Awa,  in  place  of  being  Mount  Egmont,  was  Whaka-ahu-rangi, 
a  place  on  the  old  inland  road  from  Matai-tawa  to  Hawera,  near  where 
Stratford  is  situated — for  the  origin  of  which  name  see  infra, 

I  have  introduced  this  incident  here  merely  to  preserve  a  record  of 
it 


The  origin  of  the  Ati-Awa  has  already  been  referred  to.      The 

people  take  their  tribal  name  from  Te  Awa-nui-a-rangi  a  son  of  Toi, 

about  whom  much  information  has  been  given  in  Chapter  lY.     Awa- 

nui  would  be  born,  according  to  the  mean  of  many  genealogies,  about 

the  year  1150  (see  Tables  Nos.  24,  25,  Chapter  lY.),  and  he  was  most 

clearly  a  timgata-whenua,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Tini-o-Awa  tribe, 

who  were  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  New  Zealand  under  either  that 

name  or  as  Ngati-Awa,  a  name  which  his  more  direct  descendants  in 

the  Bay  of  Plenty  bear  at  the  present  time.     No  doubt  Ati-Awa  are 

connected  with  the  crew  of  "  Toko-maru,"  and  perhaps  other  canoes 

of  the  great  h^ke  of  1350,  but  until  the  people  can  show  more  descents 

from  these  crews,   they  must  be  considered  principally  as  tangata- 

wMenua,  of  the  great  Awa  family.     In  the  margin  I  quote  one  of  their 

Table  No.  XXXIV.     genealogical  tables  showing  the  descent  from 

_  Awa-nui-a-rangi,  but,  it  seems  to  me  the  line 

21  Te  Awa-nm-a-rangi  =  .    .  .    ^    -x  .    ^        v  _x  x  -^x. 

Tatarau  ^*  imperfect,  it  is  too  short  to  agree  with  many 

20  Toka-tipu  others.     The  last  on  the  list  is  the  celebrated 

Toka-haere  Ihaia,  who  caused  Katatore  to  be  shot  (9th 
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Hape-nui  j^j^.^    igggj^    ^^^    ^.j^j^jj^    ^^^  1^^   ^  ^^^   ^^^ 

ape-roa  amongst  the  tribes  at  Waitara,  etc.,  at  that 

Mango -taki-ora  .        "  '  ' 

15  Tai-ma-tanu  *^°^®- 

Tama-whakatara  The  Taranaki  Ngati-Awa  or  (as  it  is  better 

Ue-nuku  ^^  ^j^jj  them  to  distinguish  them  from   their 

,ro^  \  East  Coast  brethren"!  Ati-Awa,  are  called  b3'  the 

Whakawera-pounainu  "^ 

10  Rikiriki-te-kai  ^^^  ^^  Plenty  tribe  of  the  same  name,   Koro- 

Forgotten  Ati-Awa,  from  korOy  to  desire;  which  is  ex- 

Tua-riri  plained  as  meaning  a  "  desire  to  travel."     The 

Te  Tata  same  people  further  say  that  the  Taranaki  tribe 

p.  .  '     ,  migrated  in  consequence  of  quarrels  amongst 

Ihaia-Kirikumara  ^^^  ^^^^  o^   Awa-nui-a-rangi,    which  induced 

some  of  them  to  leave  their  ancient  home  at 

Whakalane,  some  of  them  going  north  to  the 

present  Nga-  Puhi  country,  others  moving  south  to  Taupo,  where  they 
divided  into  two  parties,  one  going  to  Port  Nicholson,  the  other  down 
the  course  of  the  Whanganui,  the  rest,  and  larger  party,  proceeding 
to  Waitara  (ten  miles  north  of  New  Plymouth)  where  they  settled  and 
became  the  Ati-Awa  tribe  as  we  know  them.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  the  Bay  of  Plenty  Ngati-Awa,  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware  no 
exact  confirmation  has  ever  been  received  from  Ati-Awa  themselves  ; 
indeed  their  early  history  is  a  blank ;  they  are  merely  able  to  tell  us 
that  they  derive  their  name  from  Awa-nui-a-rangi,  but  where  he  lived 
they  do  not  know  for  certain ;  but  one  authority  (Ati-awa)  says  his 
home  was  at  Napier  where  he  had  a  house  named  Ahuriri,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  harbour  took  its  name  from 
the  house.  This  confirms  the  East  Coast  origin  of  this  ancestor, 
though  Ahuriri  may  not  be  his  correct  home.  Another  authority  says 
tliat  Awa-nui-a-rangi  flourished  long  before  Manaia  came  here  in  the 
**Toko-maru,  and  that  his  name  in  fuU  is  Awa-heke-iho-i-te-rangi, 
and  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  god  Tamarau-te-heketanga-rangi,  his 
mother  being  Bongo-ueroa  whose  other  and  earthly  husband  was  Rua- 
rangi,  by  whom  she  had  Hauru.  (See  Table  25,  Chapter  lY.,  where 
these  names  will  be  found.  This  is  merely  another  version  of  the 
origin  of  Awa-nui  given  in  Chapter  II.)  Hence  comes  the  "  saying  " 
for  Ati-Awa — **Te  Ati-Awa-o-runga-i-te-rangi."  If  this  migration 
took  place  in  the  times  of  the  sons  of  Awa-nui-a-rangi,  then  the  date 
would  be  approximately  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  before  the 
advent  of  the  fleet.  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  some  of  these 
people  that  Manaia  of  the  '*  Toko-maru"  canoe  met  with  and  destroyed 
on  the  north  bank  of  Waitara,  when  he  arrived  here  with  the  fleet  in 
1360.     (See  Chapter  II.) 

It  seems  also  probable  that  the  Tini-o-Awa  people  mentioned  in 
Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  166,  as  having  been  driven 
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from  Heretaunga,  Hawke's  Bay,  by  the  incoming  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu 
tribe,  who  fled  to  Tamaki  (Dannevirke)  afterwards  to  South  Waira- 
rapa,  and  finally  some  of  them  to  the  Middle  Island,  are  identical  with 
the  branch  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  as  having  separated  o£F 
at  Taapo,  and  gone  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Nicholson. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Ati-Awa,  the  first  place  they 
settled  down  in  on  this  coast  was  at  (or  near)  Nga-puke-turua,  the 
group  of  fortified  hillocks  just  inland  of  Mahoe-tahi,*  and  about  the 
same  time  at  Puketapu,  the  pa  on  the  coast  seaward  of  the  above 
place,  a  very  tapu  spot,  to  be  referred  to  later  on.  This  first  settle- 
ment no  doubt  refers  to  the  arrival  of  the  descendants  of  Awa-nui. 
From  here  the  people  spread  in  all  directions  as  time  went  on,  and 
became  eventually  a  powerful  and  warlike  tribe. 

The  ramifications  of  the  descendants  of  Awa-nui  spread  further 
afield  than  those  of  any  other  ancestor  of  the  Maori  people,  but  this 
Ati-Awa  branch  was  probably  the  most  numerous  in  the  time  of  its 
fall  strength,  i.e.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Whilst  the  East  Coast  Ngati-Awa  call  the  West  Coast  branch 
Eoro- Ati-Awa,  the  latter  equally  apply  that  term  to  the  former  branch. 
There  is  perhaps  some  justification  for  this  name  as  applied  to  some 
at  least  of  the  Whakatane  Ngati-Awa.  I  learnt  from  Tamahau,  of 
the  Urewera  tribe  (also  connected  with  Ngati-Awa)  that  shortly  after 
the  "  Mata-tua "  canoe  arrived  at  Whakatane  from  Hawaiki  in  circa 
1350,  there  came  from  Taranaki  another  canoe  named  '*Nuku-tere," 
having  on  board  Tu-kai-te-uru,  Tama-tea-matangi,  Te  Mai-ure-nui, 
and  others.  They  brought  with  them  Taro  and  Karaka  plants.  At 
this  time  Toroa,  captain  of  the  **Matatua"  had  already  built  his  cele- 
brated house  named  Tupapaku-rau,  and  his  brother  Tane-atua  was 
living  in  his  home  called  Orahiri  (situated  just  above  the  entrance  to 
Whakatane  river),  and  Muriwai  their  sister  was  living  in  her  cave  at 
Wai-rere,  just  behind  the  modem  township  of  Whakatane.  Then 
follows  the  well  known  story  of  the  mistake  made  by  Wairaka, 
Toroa's  daughter,  by  which  she  obtained  Te-Mai-ure-nui  as  a  husband 
instead  of  Tu-kai-te-uru  as  she  had  intended.  But  that  does  not 
belong  to  this  account.  These  people  settled  down  at  Whakatane, 
and  their  descendants  are  there  still.  If  the  story  is  true,  then  these 
people  were  probably  some  of  the  tangata-whenua  Ati-Awa.  Old 
Tamahau  was  well  versed  in  Maori  history,  and  would  not  confuse 
this  Taranaki  canoe  with  "  Nuku-tere "  the  canoe  of  Whiro-nui, 
vbich  came  to  New  Zealand  from  Hawaiki  apparently  two  or  three 

*  Wbere  the  battle  was  fought  between  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  forces,  and 
the  Ng&ti-lCania-poto  tribe,  6th  November,  I860.  PUte  No.  8  shows  the  two  hills 
— Xga-poke-toroa — ^from  which  the  place  takes  its  name,  and  also  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name. 
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generations  before  the  heJce  of  1350,  and  whose  crew  settled  on  the 
coast  near  Te  Kaha,  Bay  of  Plenty.  We  may  assign  a  date  for  this 
migration  from  Taranaki  as,  say,  1360  to  1370. 

There  was  a  more  modem  migration  to  Whakatane  from  Ati-Awa, 
dating  some  ten  generations  ago,  when  a  party  of  Ati-Awa  under 
Turanga-purehua  migrated  from  the  West  to  the  East  Coast,  as  will 
be  referred  to  in  its  place.  These  two  hekes  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
name  Koro-Ati-Awa. 

The  Ati-Awa  people  have  within  their  tribal  bounds  a  great  many 
splendid  specimens  of  the  old  Maori  pa^  many  of  them  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  the  country.  Not  all  of  these,  however,  were  built  by 
tliat  tribe ;  their  neighbours  on  the  south  made  a  good  many  during 
their  occupation.  The  country  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
fertile  in  New  Zealand.  Numerous  limpid  streams  originating  in  the 
snows  of  Mount  Egmont,  traverse  the  gently  sloping  plains  in  close 
proximity,  their  banks  clothed,  even  yet,  here  and  there,  with  clumps 
of  rich  vegetation  amongst  which  the  Mamahu  {Cyathea  Medullaru) 
tree-fern  grew  to  a  perfection  not  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Colony.  The  sea  teems  with  fish,  the  rivers  with  eels,  and  in  its 
season,  the  piharauy  or  lamprey  is  found  in  the  Waitara,  the  largest 
river  in  the  district.  It  was  thus  a  district  most  favoured  by  nature, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Maori  people. 

The  divisions  of  Ati-Awa  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Hamua  6.  Puke-tapu  10.  Nga-Motu 

2.  Ngati-Eahiri  7.  Ngati-Tawhiri-kura  11.  Otaraua 

3.  Ngati-Tawake       8.  Kai-tangata  12.  Ngati-Tupari-kino 

4.  Ngati-Ue-nuku     9.  Manu-korihi  (see       13.  Ngati-Tuahu 

5.  Puke-rangi-ora  Table  35) 

Notes. — Ko.  2  derives  its  name  from  Rahiri-pakarara  (see  Table  No.  30,  Chap. 
VI.) ;  No.  3  from  Tawake-tautahi  the  ancestor  of  many  of  the  same  name  ;  No.  5 
from  the  great  pa  of  that  name  on  the  Waitara  river ;  No.  6  from  the  old  and 
sacred  pa  of  that  name  ;  No.  7  from  the  ancestor  of  that  name  ;  No.  9  from  the 
large  pa  of  that  name  near  the  Waitara  bridge ;  No.  10  from  the  name  of  the 
Sagar-loaf  Islands  ;  No.  1 1  from  a  large  pa  of  that  name  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Waitara ;  No.  12  from  Tu-pari-kino,  who  lived  about  six  generations  ag^. 

Table  No.  XXXV.  With  reference  to  No.  9,  Manu-korihi,  Ck)l. 

10  Manu-korihi  Gudgeon  once  told  me  that  this  hapu^  or  some 

Te  Uru-one-pu  ^f  i)^^^^  originally  came  from  Whakatane  in 

Te  Poe-n2^*^  *^®  ^^^  ^^  Plenty,  whence  they  migrated  in 

Te  Whara-pe  consequence  of  a  quarrel.     If  so,  this  heke  took 

5  Te  Hinu-rewa  place   ten   generations  ago,   as  per  marginal 

^hutai  table.     But  I  have  never  heard  any.  local  con- 

""***  firmation  of  the  story.    The  people — many  of 

whom  still  live  at  Manu-korihi  pa — always  say 

their  hapu  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  pa. 
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Tide  kapu  has,  however,  a  connection  with  the  Ngati-Whatua  tribe 

of  Kaipara,  through  Te  Haraku,  a  famous  ancestor  of  that  tribe,   who 

was  a  kind  of  free  lance,  and  wanderer,  who  found  his  way  to  Manu- 

koiihi  poy  and  there  married  an  Ati-Awa  woman,  from  which  con- 

Tasle  No.  XXXVI.  ^^^o>^  Wiremu  Kingi  Te  Eangi-take  claimed 

Te  Banka  =  Kwnga-rua  relationship  with  Ngati-Whatua.     This  marri- 

^1  age  connection  had  important  consequences  in 

I  the  wars  of  the  early  19th  Century,  for  it  often 

_    '     **  saved  the  Manu-kori hi  Aoott  from  destruction. 

Te Ais-tangata  _,,  ,  ^a.  ,       .,  .  •■«    •. 

Hikihiki  There  is  a  place  near  Manu-konhi  pa  called 

BangihaoA  T®  Kapa-a-Te-Raraku,  now  used  as  a  burial 

Te  Kai-a-te-kohatu  ground. 

(See  Supplement  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  VI.,  p.   38,  for 

a  fall  account  of  Te  Baraku.) 


According  to  the  Nga-Puhi  traditions,  the  Ati-Awa  received  an 
accession  to  their  numbers  by  a  migration  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Eaitaia,  in  the  extreme  north,  many  generations  ago.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  local  traditions  do  not  make  any  mention  of  this,  but  then 
the  Ati-Awa  people  have  really  very  little  information  as  to  ancient 
times.  It  may  be  as  well  to  record  the  particulars  of  this  migration 
here,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  may  be  able  to  find  a  confirmation  of 
the  story  hereafter. 

in  "The  Peopling  of  the  North,"*  the  occupation  of  the  northern 
peninsula  by  the  Ngati-Awa  tribe  is  described  as  fully  as  the  infor- 
mation then  available  allowed  of.  Ten  years  additional  study — with 
Mme  further  information — causes  me  to  modify  slightly  the  views 
expressed  in  that  work,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  following 
seems  to  me  now  the  most  probable  story  of  the  noi*th  as  it  affects  the 
migrations  to  the  Taranaki  district. 

It  appears  clear  that  the  descendants  of  Toi  (Table  24,  Chap.  IV.) 
had  occupied  the  north,  probably  in  the  fourth  generation  after  him, 
or  about  the  years  1200  to  1250,  and  that  these  people  were  then 
called  either  Te  Tini-o-Toi,  Te  Tini-o-Awa,  or  Ngati-Awa,  from  Toi's 
aon  (or  grandson)  Awa-nui-a-rangi,  and  that  they  aU  came  originally 
from  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  In  their  new  homes  they  mixed  with  other 
aboriginal  tribes  descended  from  Ngu,  Tumutumu-whenua  and  others, 
and  lived  together  for  many  generations,  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  war  and  interludes  of  peace,  until  a  time  arrived  when  some 
of  Ngati-Awa  found  the  country  getting  too  hot  to  hold  them.  They, 
of  course  knowing  that  some  of  their  people  had  migrated  from  the 
Bay  of  Plenty  to  Taranaki  in  the  times  of  Awa-nui's  sons,  decided  to 

•  Jonnial  Pdyneaaa  Society,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  38  (wipplemeiit). 
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join  their  fellow  tribesmen,  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  them.  The  par- 
ticular portion  of  Ngati-Awa,  who  migrated  at  this  time,  was  named 
Ngati-Kahu,*  and  the  leader  under  whom  they  left  the  north  was 
named  Kahu-unu-unu  (not  Kahu-ngunu).  We  can  get  at  the  date  of 
this  migration  very  nearly — for  there  were  two  parties  of  them,  the 
second  under  the  lecidership  of  Kauri  and  his  son  Tamatea,  who  went 
by  sea  to  Tauranga,  and  from  these  latter  the  descent  to  the  present 
day  is  well  known.  Kahu-ngunu,  Tamatea's  son,  was  bom  at  Kai- 
taia,  about  1450  (see  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  93), 
and  the  inference  is  that  his  father  and  grandfather  migrated  when 
he  was  a  boy — so  probably  we  shall  not  be  far  out  in  fixing  this 
exodus  from  the  north  at  about  1460. 

Kahu-unu-unu,  the  leader  of  Ngati-Awa  (or  Ngati-Kahu)  led  his 
party  overland  from  Whangaroa,  passing  down  the  northern  peninsula 
by  way  of  the  forest-clad  interior,  thence  into  Waikato,  and  by  the 
coast  to  Whaingaroa,  Mokau  and  Mimi  to  Taranaki,  where  they 
settled  down,  and  as  the  northern  story  says,  *' Taranaki  became 
Ngati-Awa«/"  (jsic).  How  long  these  wandering  people  were  on  the 
road,  or  where  they  finally  settled  down,  we  have  no  information — 
they  may  have  been  absorbed  into  the  present  Ati-Awa  tribe,  or  into 
some  other  on  their  way. 

The  above  was  the  first  migration  of  Ngati-Awa  from  the  north. 
A  subsequent  one  under  Titahi  will  be  alluded  to  in  its  proper  place. 
But  this  latter  migration  probably  affected  Ati-Awa  much  less  than 
their  southern  neighbours. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  beaches  along  the  coast  line  of  the  Ati- 
Awa  territory  were  sacred  in  former  days,  especially  those  called  One- 
tahua  and  Otama-i-hea  near  Turangi,  north  of  the  Waitara ;  and  on 
passing  over  them  certain  formalities  had  to  be  observed,  such  as  not 
expectorating  or  relieving  nature,  for  fear  of  the  consequences  that 
might  ensue  from  a  breach  of  the  tapu, 

NOATI-MABU  TRIBE. 

The  proper  name  of  this  tribe  is  Ngati-Maru-whara-nui,  derived 
from  an  ancestor  named  Maru-whara-nui,  a  name  which  distinguishes 
them  from  the  Ngati-Maru  tribe  of  the  Thames.  This  tribe  is  closely 
allied  to  Ati-Awa  and  also  with  Ngati-Rua-ntu,  which  latter  tribe 
bounds  them  on  the  south.  They  are  an  inland  people  of  forest 
dwellers,  whose  territories  no  where  touch  the  coast.  Precise  infor- 
mation as  to  their  boundaries  are  lacking,  but  it  may  be  said  generally 
that  they  owned  the  whole  of  the  Waitara  valley  and  most  of  its 
branches  from  about  the  junction  of  the  Manga-nui  with  that  river. 

*  There  are  still  some  of  the  Ngati-Kahu  left  about  Kaitaia  in  the  north ;  of 
whom  the  late  Timoti  Puhipi  was  the  chief. 
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Their  boundaries  thus  marched  with  Ngati-Mutunga  and  Ati-Awa  on 
the  westy  Ati-Awa  and  Ngati-Rua-nui  on  the  south,  and  the  numerous 
tiibes  known  under  the  general  name  of  Whanganui  on  the  east,  and 
with  Ngati-Haua  on  the  north. 

Exclusive  of  a  few  clearings,  the  whole  territory  was  forest-clad, 
aod  the  surface  somewhat  broken,  but  no  where  do  the  hills  rise  to  a 
greater  elevation  than  1,500  feet,  whilst  the  general  heights  are  much 
less.  The  Waitara  river  was  navigable  for  light  canoes,  with  great 
difficulty,  for  some  miles  into  their  country,  but  it  could  never  have 
been  a  highway  except  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  loads.  There  are 
not  so  many  old  pas  in  this  district  as  on  the  coast,  but  nevertheless 
a  few  of  some  renown  are  to  be  found.  The  Ngati-Maru,  from  the 
nature  of  their  homes,  must  have  largely  existed  on  birds,  eels,  and 
other  wild  products,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  their  lives  would  resemble 
those  of  the  old  tangata-tohenuay  from  whom  no  doubt  many  of  them 
descend.  The  tribe  could  never  have  been  a  very  numerous  one,  and 
is  now  sadly  reduced  in  numbers.  They  are  principally  confined  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Purangi,  on  the  Upper  Waitara  river,  some 
twenty- two  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
their  principal  chief  is  Tu-tanuku,  with  a  few  of  them  living  at  Otaki 
on  the  Wellington-Manawatu  Railway  line.  The  only  iiapus  of  the 
tribe  known  are  Ngariki  and  Ngati-Hine. 

There  was  for  sometime  a  doubt  about  the  eponymous  ancestor  of 
this  tribe,  which,  however,  has  been  set  at  rest,  as  will  be  shown,  and 
At  the  same  time  an  error  corrected  which  has  led  more  than  one 
person  astray  as  to  the  date  the  fleet  arrived  in  this  country,  which 
the  erroneous  account  of  Maru-tuahu,  in  Sir  O.  Grey's  '*Nga 
Mahinga^"  is  answerable  for.  I  possess  a  letter  from  the  Maori  author 
of  that  account  wherein  he  acknowledges  his  error,  due  to  his  confus- 
ing the  brother  of  the  captain  of  the  ''Tainui  "  canoe,  named  Hotu- 
nui,  with  one  of  the  same  name  who  lived  eight  generations  later. 
Thia,  of  course,  made  the  period  of  the  heke  in  Sir  G.  Grey's  account 
only  about  fourteen  generations  ago  instead  of  the  mean  number  of 
twenty-two  from  the  year  1900.  Mr.  John  White,  in  his  **  Ancient 
History  of  the  Maori,"  was  led  into  the  same  error — as  to  the  identity 
of  Hotu-nui — and  both  accoimts  state  that  this  man  was  a  native  of, 
and  migrated  from,  Kawhia  to  the  Thames,  and  there  his  son  Maru- 
tuahu  founded  the  tribe  of  Ngati-Maru  and  others.  This,  however, 
is  now  proved  by  Ati-Awa,  Ngati-Maru  and  Ngati-Hua-nui  to  have 
been  an  error,  for  Hotu-nui  came  originally  from  the  Tau-kokako  pa, 
(or,  as  another  account  says,  Kai-ka-kai)  near  the  modem  village  of 
Tai-porohe-nui,  Hawera  district,  where  his  house  named  Bata-maru  is 
known  to  have  stood.  Hotu-nui  is  also  called  Hotu-nuku  and  Hotu- 
lape  by  some.  The  most  learned  man  of  Ngati-Maru,  now  deceased, 
named  Mangu,  is  the  authority  for  these  statements. 
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The  following  table  from  Col.  Gudgeon  will  prove  the  above.  The 
adventures  of  Maru-tuahu  (shown  below)  form  an  interesting  and 
romantic  tale,  but  it  is  not  connected  with  our  story. 

Table  No.  XXXVH. 

19  Ta-heitia,  6th  in  deaoent  from  Hota-roa  of  the  <*  Tai-nui  *'  canoe. 
Mahanga 
Hotn-nui  »  Mihi-rawhiti 

\ 

Maru-kopiri  Mani-whara-noi  Maru-tuahu 

Tama-wera  15  Whaita  Whanaunga 

Tara-moana  Karaua 

I  Rau-roha  Tau-manu 

g}  Pane-wera  Eiri-paheke 

S  Kahu-parenga  Ika-a-te-waraki 

^  10  Hine-tatua  Noho-tu 

<o    •  Tama-rongo  Tako 

^  J  Hine-korako  Ahi-ka*roa 

^  £  Te  Ata-ka-marie  Te  Toki 

^  Rau-piro-iri  Tawhare 

I  5  Mutu  Whakahanga 

^  Turia  Reihana-Eawhero 

I  Hakiaha-taiawhio  (Tau-     of  the  Ngati- 

V  maru-nui)  Whanaunga  tribe 

of  Coromandel. 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  three  brothers,  Maru^  were 
descendants  of  the  Captain  of  the  ''Tai-nui,"  by  Mihi-rawhiti,  a 
woman  of  Waikato,  who  lived  at  Kawhia,  where  her  children  were 
bom ;  after  which  they  moved  to  the  Ngati-Bua-nui  country,  her 
husband's  home.  A  celebrated  stone-axe,  which  was  brought  from 
Hawaiki  when  the  fleet  came,  was  taken  to  Hauraki  when  Hotu-nui 
(or  Hotu-nuku)  migrated  thither  from  near  Hawera,  Taranaki. 

The  Ngati-Maru  tribe  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  incursions  of 
the  so-called  Titahi  people  on  their  way  from  the  North,  who  were, 
however,  none  other  than  a  branch  of  the  g^eat  Ngati-Awa  tribe — for 
which  see  under  "  Titahi."  See  also  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol. 
IL,  p.  209,  for  a  reference  to  this  migration. 

The  Ngati-Maru  tribe — some  eleven  generations  ago — possessed  a 
poet  named  Te  Mamangu,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
later  on,  and  to  quote  some  of  his  productions  for  the  sake  of  their 
historical  importance. 

THB  TARANAKI  TRIBE. 

The  nothem  boundary  of  this  tribe  has  been  described  as  marching 
with  that  of  Ati-awa.  From  Nuku-tai-pari  along  the  coast  past  Cape 
Egmont  to  the  southern  boundary  at  Raoa  stream,  two  miles  south-east 
of  Oeo,  is  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles.  From  Raoa,  where  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Ngati-Rna-nui  tribe  commence,  the  Taranaki  boundary 
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nn  generallj  in  a  north  north-east  direction  to  the  east  side  of  Mount 
Egmont  where  it  joined  the  Ati-Awa  boundary  again.  The  Taranaki 
temtozy  thus  formed  the  segment  of  a  circle  dominated  by  the  moun- 
tun  from  which  the  tribe  takes  its  name.  It  is  more  mountainous  than 
any  other  part  of  the  Taranaki  coast,  for  within  it  are  Mount  Egmont, 
8,260  feet,  the  Fouakai  Ranges,  4,590  feet,  and  the  Patuha  Ranges, 
2,240  feet.  But  the  countr}'  on  the  slopes  of  these  mountains  is  fertile, 
and  as  the  coast  is  approached  there  is  a  wide  stretch  of  nearly  level 
land,  formerly  nearly  aU  covered  with  dense  forest.  It  is  watered  with 
innumerable  dear,  stony  streams,  that  rising  in  the  mountains  traverse 
the  slopes  and  plains  on  their  way  to  the  sea  ;  but  none  arn  of  any  size, 
Haogatahua,  or  Stony  river,  being  the  largest.  Like  the  districts 
aheady  described,  there  are  a  large  number  of  old  fortified  peu,  some  of 
great  strength,  and  many  with  an  interesting  history.  Many  of  these 
are  built  on  isolated  hills  that  rise  above  the  general  level,  and  which 
are  due  directly  to  volcanic  action,  though  not  craters  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term.  The  lava  streams  from  Mount  Egmont 
appear — at  any  rate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gape  Egmont — to  have 
ertended  right  down  to  the  sea  in  former  times,  and  as  the  outside 
cooled,  the  surface  cracked,  and  aUowed  of  the  moulten  lava  of  the 
interior  to  force  its  way  upwards,  thus  building  up  the  many  isolated 
hillocks  to  be  found  in  that  part.  The  lava  streams  themselves  have 
since  been  covered  with  ash  ejected  from  the  mountain,  and  hence  but 
rarely  show.     Most  of  these  hillocks  ai*e  found  to  be  solid  stone  within. 

The  Taranaki  territory  has  always  been  celebrated  for  the  immense 
quantities  of  the  native  flax  {harakeke^  Phormium  tenax)  which  in  former 
times  covered  the  surface,  and  also  for  possessing  the  finest  varieties  of 
that  plant.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  Taranaki  was  famed  all 
Cfver  New  Zealand  for  the  quality  of  the  flax  mats  made  there,  and  for 
the  obtaining  of  which  more  than  one  warlike  expedition  has  been  made 
in  old  times  by  the  northern  tribes. 

The  following  are  the  hapvu  of  Taranaki : — 

1.  Kgati-Tairi  9.  Ngati-Rongo  16.  Ngati-Rangi- 

2.  Nga-mahanga    10.  Ngati-Haumia  kotuku 

3.  Fatu-kai  11.  Ti-tahi  17.  Ngati-Moeahu 

4.  Upoko-mutu       12.  Ngati-Tama-ahu-        18.  Ngati-Tu-Wheke- 

5.  Wai-o-tama  roa  rangi 

<(.  Puke-toretore     13.  Ngati-Tupaea  19.  Ngati-Kahumate 

7.  Tu-heke-rangi  14.  Ngati-Tama-kumu      20.  Ngati-Te-Atua 

8.  Ngati-Tara        15.  Ngati-Haupoto 

Very  little  more  need  be  said  here  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Taranaki 
tribe,  so  much  having  been  written  on  the  subject  under  the  head  of 
"The  Canoes  of  the  Fleet,"  Chapter  VI.  The  tribe  is  very  largely 
derived  from  the  crews  of  the  "  Aotea  "  and  "  Kura-hau-po  "  canoes 
that  arrived  here  about  1350,  and  the  further  element  of  tangata»whenita 
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blood,  known  as  Kahni-maunga.  The  Titahi  Jutpu  (No.  1 1  above)  are  the 
remains  of  those  who  migrated  from  Hokianga  many  generations  ago, 
who  will  be  referred  to  in  their  proper  period.  There  are  some  tra- 
ditions also  of  other  vessels  which  came  to  the  Taranaki  coast  from 
Hawaiki,  but  very  little  is  known  of  them.  For  instance,  "  Ariki- 
maitai,"  said  to  have  arrived  before  the  "Aotea,"  and  her  crew  settled 
on  this  coast,  and  were  found  there  by  Turi  of  the  '^Aotea"  on  his 
arrival.  It  is  said  he  killed  all  the  men  and  made  the  women  slaves. 
Again,  tradition  reports  that  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  *'  Ariki- 
maitai,"  two  other  canoes,  the  names  of  which  have  not  been  preserved, 
visited  the  coast  from  Hawaiki,  having  been  driven  out  of  their  course 
by  stress  of  weather.  One  of  these  canoes  was  owned  by  a  great  chief- 
tainess,  the  other  was  the  tender  in  which  food  was  carried.  On  the 
return  of  these  vessels  to  Hawaiki,  the  father  of  the  lady  asked  how  he 
could  return  the  kindness  that  had  been  shown  to  his  daughter  by  the 
Taranaki  people.  He  was  told  that  the  Taranaki  coast  was  very  rocky 
and  that  what  the  people  most  wanted  was  sandy  beaches  from  which  to 
launch  their  canoes.  The  father — says  the  tradition — sent  some  canoe 
loads  of  sand,  which  form  the  few  beaches  still  to  be  foimd  in  the 
district.  Possibly  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  story  of  the  arrival 
of  these  two  canoes,  to  which  in  later  days  the  people  added  that  part 
about  the  sand.  This  may  be,  however,  a  corrupted  version  of  the  story 
of  Tama-ahua,  to  be  referred  to  later  on.  The  absence  of  any  names 
is  rather  a  suspicious  circumstance. 

The  Taranaki  Tribe  was  constantly  at  war  with  Ati-awa  on  the 
north  and  Ngati-Rua-nui  on  the  south ;  hence  they  describe  themselves 
as  being  like  a  wedge  driven  in  between  the  two,  pressed  from  either 
side,  but  without  being  split  up.  They  have  the  following  saying  in 
regard  thereto : — 

Kaore  e  pau ;  he  ika  unahi  nuu     They  cannot  be  conquered,  for 

they  are  like  a  fish  with  great  thick  scales. 
Amongst  the  folk-lore  of  these  people  is  the  following  rather  pretty 
story,  which  is  very  ancient  and  is  likely  to  have  orig^ated  with  the 
tangata-whenua.  Other  versions  are  known  to  the  Bay  of  Plenty  people : 
Te  Niniko  was  the  name  of  a  man  who  lived  in  very  ancient  days,  who 
was  much  given  to  all  kinds  of  enjoyment,  such  as  games,  dances,  etc., 
in  all  of  which  he  excelled,  and  was  altogether  a  very  gay  and  hand- 
some young  fellow.  On  one  occasion  a  Turehu,  or  Patu-pai-arehe,  or 
Fairy  lady,  saw  him  engaged  in  dancing,  and  was  immediately  stricken 
with  his  charms,  so  much  so  that  she  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
him.  She  herself  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Fairies.  Now,  Te 
Niniko  dwelt  in  a  house  built  a  little  distance  away  from  the  village 
where  his  relatives  and  friends  lived.  One  night  the  fairy  lady  visited 
Te  Niniko  at  night,  and  the  latter  was  so  charmed  with  her  beauty 
that  he  made  her  his  wife.     Te  Niniko  wished  to  exhibit  his  wife  to 
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Jus  reUtiveSy  bat  to  this  the  lady  would  by  no  means  consent.      She 

Qfled  to  disappear  as  daylight  was  about  to  break,  only  to  return  after 

the  shades  of  night  had  fallen.     Te  Niniko  continued  to  urge  that  his 

wife  should  show  herself  to  his  people,  for  he  was  very  proud  of  her 

beauty.     At  last  she  said  to  him — ''Wait  until  my  child  is  bom,  and 

then  we  will  introduce  it  to  its  relatives."    But  Te  Niniko  did  not  heed 

this  wish  of  his  wife,  and  one  day  boasted  to  his  people  of  the  beautiful 

wife  he  possessed.      The  people  demanded  to  see  her  at  once,  and 

ascertain  the  truth  of  the  story.     Te  Niniko  replied — ''  You  cannot  do 

that,  for  she  leaves  me  every  morning  before  dawn.     There  is  only  one 

way  to  accomplish  your  wish ;  if  you  stop  up  every  chink  in  the  house 

through  which  daylight  cbxl  enter,  then  she  will  not  know  when  it  is 

morning,  and  will  linger  on  awaiting  it."     To  this  the  people  agreed, 

and  set  to  work,  completely  excluding  all  light  from  the  house.      The 

next  morning  the  lady  awoke  at  her  usual  time,  but  finding  it  still 

dark,  again  slept,  imtil  the  sun  was  high  in  the  east.      The  people, 

uj^ged  by  their  desire  to  behold  the  beauty,  now  opened  the  door  when 

the  whole  building  was  flooded  by  light.      The  lady  was  greatly 

alazmed,  and  rushed  out  of  the  open  door,  and  then  climbed  to  the  top 

of  the  house  in  sight  of  all  the  people  who  exclaimed  at  her  exceeding 

beauty.     She  now  simg  a  farewell  song  to  Te  Niniko,  lamenting  her 

separation  from  him,  which  was  to  be  final,  as  he  had  disobeyed  her, 

az&d  as  she  finished  a  komaru  or  cloud  was  seen  coming  over  the  sea, 

which  descended  on  the  house  where  she  stood,  and  also  enveloped  the 

whole  village  in  obscurity,  and  at  the  same  time  took  up  the  lady  and 

carried  her  off,  leaving  Te  Niniko  lamenting  his  loss.     This  incident  is 

referred  to  in  a  song,  which  used  to  be  very  popular. 

NOATI-ETTA-NT7I  TBIBE. 

The  Ngati-Rua-nui  tribe  boimded  Taranaki  on  the  south,  com- 
mencing from  Baoa,  and  extending  along  the  coast  line  to  Whenua- 
knra,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-four  miles,  where  they  met  the 
boundary  common  to  them  and  the  Nga-£auru  tribe.  Ngati-Bua-nui 
territories  thus  marched  with  Taranaki  on  the  west,  Ati-Awa  and 
Ngati-Maru  on  the  north,  Whanganui  on  the  north-east  and  Nga- 
Banru  on  the  south-east.  It  is  a  splendid  district  of  coastal  plains, 
one  of  the  finest  in  New  Zealand,  with  rough  forest  country  inland, 
and  everywhere  well  watered.  The  seashore  is  lined  with  cliffs  about 
one  hundred  feet  high,  only  broken  by  the  outlet  of  nimierous  streams, 
and  along  the  coast  are  many  strongholds  of  ancient  times,  some  of 
which  will  be  referred  to  later  on.  The  Patea  is  the  largest  stream  of 
the  district — named  by  Turi,  Patea-nui-a-Turi — no  doubt  in  memory 
of  an  ancient  Patea  in  Tahiti.  It  is  navigable  for  canoes  for  many 
milesy  and  had  at  one  time  immense  eel  weirs  on  its  course,  that  sup- 
plied the  people  with  an  abundance  of  food. 
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The  Ngati-Hua-nui,  more  than  any  other  tribe,  are  the  descendanta 
of  the  crew  of  the  **  Aotea  '*  canoe,  for  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Patea 
river  that  the  people  first  settled  on  their  arrival  from  Hawaiki.  They 
spread  from  there  in  all  directions ;  the  Taranaki  tribe  on  the  north 
and  the  Nga-Bauru  and  Whanganui  tribes  on  the  south,  all  claiming 
to  descent  from  those  people.  This  tribe  has  also  some  vague  tradi- 
tions of  other  canoes,  now  said  by  them  to  have  come  hither  from 
Hawaiki,  bringing  some  of  their  ancestors,  but  it  seems  questionable 
if  these  vessels  did  not  rather  merely  come  from  some  other  part  of 
New  2jealand,  and  hence  so  little  notice  of  them  is  taken  in  the  tradi- 
tions. Some  of  these  canoes  were  :  "Motumotu-ahi,"  in  which  came 
Fua-tautahi,  said  to  be  an  ancestor  of  Ngati-Eua-nui  and  Nga-Bauru  ; 
^^Eangi-ua-mutu,"  under  the  command  of  Tamatea-rokai,  which  first 
landed  at  Te  Eanga-tapu,  a  place  that  is  probably  in  the  Bay  of 
Plenty,  said  to  have  brought  some  of  the  Ngati-Eua-n\ii,  and  also 
some  of  Ati-Awa.  Again,  the  ''  Waka-ringaringa  "  canoe,  under  the 
command  of  Mawake-roa,  landed  near  Elaupoko-nui  at  Ngateko,  is  said 
to  have  brought  some  of  the  ancestors  of  this  tribe.  The  absence  of 
more  detcdled  information  about  these  vessels  and  their  commanders 
points  either  to  the  conclusion  indicated  above,  or  to  the  possibility  of 
their  having  been  some  of  the  tangata-whenua  canoes. 

After  Turi  and  his  companions  had  settled  down  on  the  south  bank 
of  Patea,  and  apparently  within  a  short  time  of  Turi's  death,  a  great 
division  took  place  amongst  his  children,  which  led  to  very  serious 
consequences,  and,  amongst  others,  originated  the  two  tribes  of  Ngati- 
Rua-nui  and  Nga-Bauru,  who  were  one  people  before  that.  This 
separation  was  due  to  a  kanga,  or  curse,  and  as  it  illustrates  Maori 
manners  and  customs,  the  story  may  find  a  place  here. 

To  illustrate  this,  and  preserve  it  for  future  reference,  I  quote  a 
genealogy  of  the  people  living  about  that  period,  which  was  supplied 
by  Hetaraka  Tautahi,  of  Nuku-maru,  a  man  about  seventy-five  to 
eighty  years  old,  and  one  of  the,  if  not  the  best,  authorities  on  the 
history  of  the  **  Aotea  "  people.  It  differs  somewhat  from  that  given  in 
Table  No.  25,  Chapter  IV.,  and  may  be  the  old  man  omitted  one 
name  (Bongotea-tai-marama,  father  of  Turi).  It  is,  at  any  rate,  the 
most  complete  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  people  who  flourished  just 
before  and  about  the  time  of  the  heke  that  has  yet  been  recorded. 
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Table  No.  XX2LVJL11. 

29    Toi-te-hiia-tahi  »  Bongo- wai-rere-ki-ao 


28     1  Bna-xangi  »  Bongo-oe-ioa       2  Oho-mai-rangi 

27    1  Bftura  »-  Tuitari-kainga     2  Te  Aws-niii     3  Tlnha-titi     4  Biki,  or  Pahi- 
1  [kai-aiiki 

T ^ C 

26     1  Bakan-maiii  —  Te  Akan-mea    2  Whatonga-i-moa    3  Paha-i-moa 

25     1  Rcmgotea-taii-kanhi  —  Hine-i-to-ata    2  Ao-whakatiri    3  Rutanga 

24     1  Poreora  ««  Hunga-mea    2  Poa-matoa    3  Pahiwa  ■■    4  Hunmga-tai  « 
I (DMoandantfl  not  known) I  ^ I 

22     1  Tori »  Bongorongo    2  Eewa  Tapu-kai  Te  Atua-raanga-nuku 

Tiizmiiga-i-miia«B  Batiti,  Tane-ioroa  »  Uhenga-puanake  Ta-tawa  »  Tonga- 

J [potiki  =-  iBhi 

Rna-nui 

KofTBB. — ^Ranra  gives  his  name  to  Nga-Bauni  tribe.  Pou-matna,  **  his  des- 
oendants  are  not  known/'  saj  my  infonnants.  If  I  am  right  this  is  the  anoestor  of 
mmnj  Hawaiian  chiefs,  see  ante  Chapter  V.,  p.  200,  therefore  his  desoendants  would 
not  be  known  to  the  Maoris.  Pahiwa,  said  by  some  to  be  the  father  of  Tari*8  wife, 
Bongorongo-a-Pahiwa,  bat  generally  Toto  is  given  as  her  father.  Turi,  oaptain  of 
"  Aoftea.'*  Tspnkai — '*he  came  to  New  Zealand  in  the  '  Aotea'  canoe.  It  was  he 
who  removed  a  portion  of  Patea,  named  Bau-mano,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
IGddle  Island,  where  also  are  his  descendants."  Te  Atoa-raunga-noka — "his 
canoe  was  *Ta-aro«paki.*  We  of  Nga-Baura  are  his  desoendants."  Batiti, 
daughter  of  Kanika,  one  of  the  priests  of  '*  Aotea." 

TJenga-puanake,*  shown  above  as  the  husband  of  Tane-roroa,  and 
whose  ancestors  for  twenty-two  generations  before  him  are  shown  in 
Table  4,  Chapter  11.,  was  the  father  of  Rua-nni  who  gave  his  name  to 
this  tribe,  and  so  far  as  one  may  judge  was  a  tangatO'Whenua^  though 
it  has  also  been  said  that  he  came  here  in  the  "  Taki-timu "  canoe. 
XJenga-puanake  lived  at  Patea,  where  he  had  a  ptniy  or  post,  named 
Tira-a-kaka,  and  his  tree  for  snaring  kaka  was  called  Kura-whao, 
whilst  his  house  was  named  Te  Poroporo.  According  to  one  account, 
when  the  '<  Aotea"  canoe  was  coming  down  the  West  Coast,  she  called 
in  at  Kaipara  (but  not  at  Manukau)  which  was  then  a  very  populous 
place.  In  accordance  with  Maori  custom,  Turi's  daughter,  Tane-ro-roa, 
was  given  to  Uhenga-puanake,  the  son  of  the  Kaipara  chief,  to  wife. 
If  this  is  correct,  TThenga-puanake  and  his  wife  must  have  come  down 

*  Uenga,  shonid  no  doabt,  be  spelt  Uhenga  (identical  with  Ihenga),  bnt  these 
West  Coast  people  aze  much  given  to  leaving  oat  the  "  h." 
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to  Patea  eventually,  for  the  great  quarrel,  in  which  both  took  a  promi- 
nent part,  took  place  at  Patea.  Another  account  I  have  g^ves  a 
different  account  of  this  marriage  :  Buatea  (captain  of  "Kura-hau-jK)") 
had  a  son  named  Hou-nuku,  whose  son  was  Eau,  and  this  latter  as  a 
young  man  was  a  companion  of  Uenga-puanake.  Both  of  these  young 
men  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Tane-roroa,  Turi's  daughter,  who  at  that 
time  was  living  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Patea  river,  where,  in  fact, 
her  father  and  his -people  had  first  settled  down.  The  two  young  men 
were  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  came  down  with  the  intention 
of  crossing,  but  there  was  no  canoe  available,  so  they  decided  to  swim, 
but  Rau  could  not  swim — he  was  a  parera-maunu  (or  moidting  duck)  so 
called.  Uenga-puanake  walked  in  and  began  to  swim,  though  the 
water  was  really  only  up  to  his  knees ;  this  he  did  to  deceive  Bau,  who 
had  the  chargrin  to  see  his  rival  cross  the  river  whilst  he  sat  on  the 
opposite  bank.  Tane-roroa  was  looking  on,  and  decided  that  she 
would  prefer  the  swimmer  for  a  husband.  From  this  marriage  sprung 
Bua-nui,  eponymous  ancestor  of  Ngati-Eaunui.  This  name,  Bua-nui, 
is  said  to  mean  a  Kumara  pit,  or  underground  store  house,  and  Nga- 
pourua  is  also  an  ancient  name  for  this  tribe,  having  also  a  reference  to 
Kumara  pits. 

The  cause  of  the  quarrel  previously  alluded  to  was  as  follows : 
When  the  child  of  Uenga-puanake  and  his  wife  Tane-roroa  was 
about  to  be  bom,  she  expressed  a  desire  for  some  flesh  to  eat.  Under 
similar  circumstances,  we  have  numerous  instances  in  Maori  history  of 
the  husband  making  special  journeys  to  procure  some  particular  deli- 
cacy in  the  way  of  food,  generally  birds  of  the  forest,  for  his  wife.  In 
this  case,  the  only  flesh  that  could  be  obtained  was  dog's  flesh,  which 
was  considered  a  delicacy  in  former  times — ^the  old  native  dog  was  a 
vegetable  feeder — and  apparently  no  one  possessed  dogs  but  Tane- 
roroa's  brother,  Turanga-i-mua,  the  eldest  son  of  Turi,  and  these  dog^ 
were  of  the  stock  brought  by  the  latter  from  Hawaiki  for  food,  and  for 
their  skins,  which  were  made  into  handsome  and  valued  cloaks.  So 
Tane-roroa  pursuaded  her  husband  to  go  surreptitiously  and  kill  one 
of  her  brother's  dogs.  He  killed  two,  the  names  of  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  posterity — Papa-tua-kura  and  Mata-whare — ^and  then 
the  lady  and  her  hiisband  had  a  feast.  Soon  after  Turanga-i-mua 
missed  his  favourites,  and  made  diligent  search  and  enquiry  for  them. 
He  asked  Tane-roroa  if  she  had  seen  them,  but  she  denied  any  know- 
ledge of  them.  Turanga-i-mua  was  very  much  troubled  about  his 
dogs,  and  proceeded  to  recite  incantations,  etc.,  to  find  out  what  had 
become  of  them — for  he  was  the  ariki  and  chief  priest  of  the  tribe,  as 
the  eldest  son  of  Turi.  He  soon  discovered  that  his  sister  and  her 
husband  were  the  culprits,  for  on  going  to  their  house  in  the  evening, 
the  eructations  due  to  the  eating  of  dog's  flesh  were  evident  in  those 
two  people.      The  fact  of  the  theft  and  the  denial  of  it  were  now 
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prodaimed  abroad,  and  in  consequence  a  great  shame  (at  being  found 
out)  fell  upon  Tane-roroa  and  her  husband.  They  were  so  humiliated 
that  they  felt  they  could  no  longer  live  in  the  same  village  that  had 
been  &e  scene  of  their  disgrace. 

They — ^no  doubt  with  their  people — amoved  across  the  Patea  river, 
and  there  settled,  three  miles  distant  from  the  river  along  the  coast,  at 
a  place  named  Whiti-kau,  where  they  built  their  house  named  Kai- 
k&po,  which  has  some  fame  in  the  tribal  history.  In  after  days,  when 
Tane-roroa's  children  began  to  grow  up,  she  said  to  them — '^See 
yonder  fires  from  which  the  smoke  arises  on  the  south  bank  of  Patea ! 
There  dwell  your  elder  relations ;  Im  kai  ma  koutou  a  koutau  tuakana, 
your  elder  relatives  shall  be  food  for  you  " — which  is  a  curse  of  the 
deepest  die  that  could  only  be  wiped  out  in  blood. 

Hence  came  the  g^eat  division  in  these  people,  even  so  soon  as  the 
first  generation  after  Turi  their  great  progenitor.  The  offspring  of 
Tane-Toroa,  Turi's  daughter,  and  their  descendants,  remained  on  the 
north  side  of  Patea — ^as  Ngati-Eua-nui — ^from  that  day  to  this,  whilst 
the  offspring  of  Turi's  son,  under  the  name  of  the  Nga-Rauru  tribe 
occupy  the  south  side.  This  curse  has  operated  from  those  days  down 
to  the  date  of  Christianity,  for  the  two  tribes  have  constantly  been  at 


I  have  mentioned  above  the  house  Kai-kapo,  it  was  the  tohare-maire 
of  this  tribe,  the  temple  in  fact  where  the  people  assembled  to  discuss 
tribal  affairs,  and  where  teaching  of  the  history,  etc.,  took  place. 
Near  it  was  the  spring  named  Eua-uru.  When  Sir  Geo.  Grey  visited 
Patea  during  the  war,  in  1868,  he  was  taken  by  the  people  to  see  this 
celebrated  place.  The  Rev.  T.  G.  Hammond  says  of  it :  ^'  A  little 
further  along  the  coast  is  the  fishing  station  of  the  Ngati-Hine  tribe 
(kapu)  called  Whiti-kau.  Here  there  has  been  at  one  time  a  numerous 
people,  as  the  locality  is  surrounded  with  Maori  ovens.  There  may 
still  be  found  some  stone  sinkers,  and  from  time  to  time  have  come  to 
light  some  of  the  finest  stone  axes  known  on  this  coast.  Mr.  James 
Fairweather,  of  Otarite,  dug  up  one,  which  for  size  and  quality  of  stone 
cannot  be  equalled.  It  is  said  to'  be  a  toki  tinana  (an  important  axe), 
one  of  the  three  brought  from  Hawaiki,  one  other  having  been  carried 
away  by  Ngati-Maru  when  they  went  north  many  years  ago  {i.e.^  imder 
Hotu-nui,  see  ante).  Not  far  from  Whiti-kau  stood,  of  old,  the  sacred 
house  Kai-kapo.  Near  by  is  a  spring  of  water  over  which  the  priests 
contended,  which  contention  led  to  the  scattering  of  the  people.  The 
descendants  of  these  people,  as  they  journey  up  and  down,  turn  aside 
even  in  these  days  to  weep  beside  the  spring. . "  (Journal  Polynesian 
Sodety,  VoL  X.,  p.  196.) 

There  are  but  few  references  to  the  cause  of  this  trouble  at  the 
Bua-uru  spring,  but  one  of  my  Maori  informants  says — ''  During  the 
time  the  people  dwelt  at  Whiti-kau,  occurred  a  (further)  division  of  the 
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people,  and  this  hapu  went  one  way,  that  hapu  another ;  the  cause  of 
this  was  due  to  the  action  of  Ue-whatarau,  who  smashed  the  calabash 
named  'Tapotu-o-te-rangi'  belonging  to  Eua-uri."  No  doubt  this 
would  be  one  of  the  elaborately  ornamented  calabashes  used  for  drink- 
ing water.  ''  The  man  who  owned  the  house  Elai-kapo  at  that  time 
was  Hakei-matua,  and  Bua-uri,  Ue-whatarau  and  other  chiefs  entered 
it" — apparently  in  some  manner  distasteful  to  the  owner,  which  led  to 
the  trouble. 

Kai-kapo  is  often  alluded  to  in  poetry.  For  instance  see  ''  Nga- 
Moteatea,"  p.  153 — ^where  Turoa,  of  Upper  Whanganui  laments  the 
death  of  Te  Kotuku-raeroa,  killed  at  Patoka,  1842. 

Moe  mai  e  Pa  !  i  roto  BCatangi-m,  Sleep  on,  0  Sir !  in  Matangi-rei, 

So  te  whaxe  o  Tori  i  n  ai  Id  nta,  The  honae  bnilt  by  Tori  on  his  arrival, 

I  hni  katoa  ano  nga  taniwi  nei  Id  roto  And  where  gathered  the  stranger  tribes, 

Taria  e  tokitoki  Id  roto  Eai-kapo  'Twas  later  that  strife  arose  in  Kai-kapo, 

Mo  Whakapapa-tnakora,  mo  liata-  Originallj  oanaed  by  the  HlUng  of  the 

whaxe-te-nia  dog^, 

Ka  man  te  pakanga  e— i.  Of  "  Whakapapa-toakora  **  and  <'  Mata- 

whaxe-te-nia." 

Here  is  another  reference  in  a  song  composed— or  more  probably 
recited,  for  no  doubt  it  is  ancient — ^by  Maruera-whakarewa-taua,  about 
the  sixties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  a 
stranger  as  to  whether  Titoko-waru  (our  enemy  in  the  sixties)  was  of 
chiefly  rank  or  not. 

Tenei  ka  noho  i  roto  te  whare-noi — 
I  roto  o  Eai-kapo 
Te  Whaxe  o  Rakei-matua. 
Tomo  kau  a  Rua-nri, 
A  Ue-whatarau  ki  roto-o — 
Whakataknne  riri  ai 
Ka  pakam  Tapota-o-te-xangi-e-i 
Ka  waiho  he  take  nnuhanga  mo  ng^a  iwi. 
Haere  atu  Rua-ui  ki  ninga  o  Wai-rarapa 
Tutohnngia  iho  kanaka  Te  Tini-o-Ue-whatarau 
E  whai  ake  i  a  ia, 

Ma  Tini-o-Rangi-hawe  ia  e  whai  ake. 
Kaore  i  whakarongo. 

Hona  iho  ana  ki  te  umn-pakaroa  na  Rna-nri 
Ka  mate  Tiid-o-Ue-whatarau  e-i. 
Hua  i  huna  ai,  e  ngaro  te  tangata. 
E  kore  e  ngaro  i  tokn  kuia  -- 
I  a  Rong^rong^-nni-a-Pahiwa 
I  tohia  ai  takn  ingoa  nei 
Koia  Roa-nui-a-Pokiwa 
E  toe  nei  ki  te  ao. 
•  •  • 
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Tbakblztbbation. 

Let  us  then  in  imaginatioii  dwell, 

Within  the  great  house  of  Kai-kapo 

That  to  Rakei-matna  belonged. 

There  entered  therein  with  unbeooming  mien, 

Both  Roa-nri  and  Ue-whatarau, 

Cannng  strife  and  anger  to  arise. 

When  "Tapota-o-te-rangi,"  famed  oalabaah,  was  smashed, 

This,  nndying  hatred  caused. 

And  the  withdrawing  of  the  people  from  their  common 

home. 
For  far  Wai-rarapa,  Bua-uri  purposed  to  depart 
Leaving  command  to  Tini-o-Ue-whatarau  not  to  follow. 
But  rather,  if  they  so  willed,  might  Tini-o-Bangi  come. 
Thej  listened  not,  and  thus 
Were  Tini-o-Ue-whatarau  within 
The  long  ovens  of  Rua-uri  baked. 
'Twas  thought  that  this  killing  of  men 
Would  destroy  the  tribes, 

But  never  will  the  offspring  of  my  great  ancestress, 
Of  Bongorongo-nui-a-Pahiwa 
From  whence  I  take  my  name 
Of  Rua-nui-a-Pokiwa* 
Be  Io8t  to  this  world  of  light. 
•  •  • 

The  rest  of  this  song  is  modem,  and  relates  to  Titoko-waru  and  the 
European  War. 

It  is  probable  that  we  may  be  able  to  assign  an  approximate  date 
to  this  second  division  of  Turi's  descendants  alluded  to  in  the  above 
song  and  story  of  Kai-kapo.  By  referring  to  Table  5,  Chapter  11.,  we 
shall  find  the  name  Bua-nri,  (one  of  those  who  caused  the  trouble  at 
Kai-kapo)  who  is  there  shown  to  have  been  the  son  of  Tamatea-kuru- 
mai-i-te-nru-o-Tawhiti-nui,  a  man  who  visited  Turi  at  Patea,  and  as 
my  informant  adds,  is  identical  with  Tamatea-pokai-whenua — which  I 
doubt.  At  any  rate,  this  man  with  the  long  name  (what  a  burden  it 
must  have  been  to  carry  about !)  having  been  a  contemporary  of  Turi's, 
and  his  son  Rua-uri — ^probably  then  a  man  of  mature  age — ^being  an 
active  agent  in  the  disturbance,  we  may  fix  the  date  at  somewhere 
about  the  year  1400. 


Among  the  folk  lore  of  the  Ngati-Bua-nui  are  to  be  foimd  many 
sinnge  stories  denoting  the  '*  culture-plane  "  in  which  the  Maori  people 
Hved  down  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Many  of  these  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  old  world ;  but,  as  so  frequently  happens,  the  stories 

*  BoUwa  ma  the  name  of  aa  anoestor,  and  in  f  onner  ttmee  the  Kga-Banra  tribe  was  known 
bjftJaiHHBe. 
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have  become  localized,  and  the  deeds  accredited  to  well  known  ancestors 
of  the  people.  Prominent  in  this  class  of  story  is  the  belief  of  the 
people  in  the  powers  of  their  Tohungas,  by  aid  of  Karakia,  or  incanta- 
tion, to  remove  hills,  lakes,  portions  of  land,  etc.  Even  so  simple  a 
thing  as  a  landslid  is  usually  accredited  to  the  action  of  some  taniwha,  or 
fabulous  monster,  inhabiting  the  sea,  the  rivers,  or  the  earth  itself.  In 
the  portion  of  this  chapter  devoted  to  Ngati-Tama,  a  description  of  the 
removal  of  the  Pou-tama  reef  from  near  Gape  Egmont  to  the  Pou-tama 
district  was  given.  The  people  of  Patea  have  their  own  story  of  a 
somewhat  similar  nature.  It  is  thus  told  by  Mr.  Hammond  in  his 
paper  "Tai-tuauru"  (Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  X.,  p.  196) ;  but 
I  can  add  to  that,  that  the  name  of  the  man  whose  powerful  Karakia 
effected  the  transportation  of  this  land,  was  Tapu-kai,  who  came  to 
New  Zealand  in  the  "  Aotea"  canoe  {circa  1350),  and  whose  descendants, 
say  my  informants,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Middle  Island. 

Rau-mano  is  a  place  a  little  seaward  of  the  Patea  Railway  Station. 
Mr.  Hammond  says  :  "  The  men  of  Rau-mano  had  gone  out  to  sea  on  a 
fishing  expedition.  Among  those  left  at  home  were  two  little  bovs  who 
amused  themselves  flying  a  kite.  They  at  length  disagreed,  and  one 
said  to  the  other,  *  You  are  a  person  of  no  importance ;  your  father  has 
to  go  in  my  father's  canoe  to  catch  fish.'  The  little  fellow  so  addressed 
was  much  offended,  but  nursed  his  anger  until  his  father's  return,  and 
then  told  him  what  had  been  said  to  him.  The  father  determined  to  be 
revenged ;  so  when  all  were  sleeping  soundly,  he  repeated  incantations, 
thereby  causing  the  land  upon  which  this  boy  and  his  relations  slept, 
who  had  insulted  his  son,  to  part  from  the  main  land,  and  fioat  down 
the  river  and  out  to  sea,  and  over  to  the  West  Coast  of  the  South  Island, 
causing  those  parts  to  be  peopled.  It  is  remarkable  that  without  any 
communication  the  two  peoples"  (t.^.  I  suppose  those  of  the  South  Island 
and  of  Patea  is  meant)  **  should  have  retained,  in  song,  the  memory  of 
such  an  event.  These  wonderful  tales  served  to  keep  alive  some  simple 
fact  that  only  the  initiated  knew  how  to  strip  of  the  marvellous." 

Without  being  one  of  the  "  initiated,"  I  would  nevertheless  offer  a 
simple  explanation  of  this  story :  It  would  soon  get  about  that  Tapu-kai 
was  determined  to  avenge  the  insult  to  his  child,  and  that  he  would  do 
it  by  makutUj  or  witchcraft,  in  which  all  Maoris  had  the  most  profound 
belief.  The  offending  family,  knowing  that  their  doom  was  fixed,  simply 
slipped  off  at  night  in  their  canoe,  crossed  the  Strait,  and  settled  in  the 
South  or  Middle  Island.  Soon  afterwards  a  landslip  occurred,  and  buried 
the  site  of  the  village,  and  extended  into  the  river — for  this  country  is 
much  given  to  landslips.  After  ages  impute  to  Tapu-kai's  Karakias 
the  fact  of  the  landslip  having  occurred,  and  of  the  people  having 
travelled  on  it  to  the  other  island. 

My  informants  tell  me  that  Stephen's  Island,  at  the  north-east  end 
of  D'Urvilles  Island,  represents  at  this  day  the  Rau-mano  removed  from 
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Patea,  and  that  Tapu-kai's  people  killed  the  offending  boy,  leading  to 
great  troubles.  I  feel  sure  the  above  story  refers  to  an  early  migration 
of  some  of  the  Patea  people  to  the  South  Island,  which  must  have 
occorred  somewhere  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

To  quote  again  from  Mr.  Hammond  {loe  cit  p.  197) :  ^'  A  short 
distance  from  Whare-paia  (a  place  on  Mr.  Pearce's  farm,  a  little  to  the 
north-west  of  Kakaramea  Railway  Station)  is  Turangarere  on  Mr.  Ball's 
property.  From  this  place  a  beacon  fire  (bale-fire)  could  be  seen  far 
sway  north  and  south,  and  such  fires  were  lighted  to  intimate  the 
eoming  of  war-parties,  or  to  summon  the  tribes  to  defence,  or  the  discus- 
sion of  impending  trouble  ...  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  runs  a  clear 
stzeam  named  Mangaroa,  and  where  this  stream  turns  in  its  course,  the 
Tokungtu  devined  the  omens  by  watching  the  course  sticks  would  take 

in  the  current,  and  advised  the  warriors  accordingly ' 

Mr.  Hammond  gives  me  this  further  information  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  Turanga-rere :  "  When  any  great  event  occurred  amongst  the 
local  tribes,  there  was  one  place  above  all  others  where  the  principal 
chiefs  summoned  the  people  to  meet  them ;  and  from  the  fact  of  such 
place  being  named  in  the  summons,  everyone  knew  that  the  affair  was 
of  great  importance.  When  the  people  had  assembled,  the  priest  went 
outside  the  marae  of  the  pa^  and  cast  the  niu,  or  divination  sticks,  in 
order  to  foretell  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  proposed  course  of  action. 
Whilst  this  was  going  on,  the  warriors  assembled  in  the  marae  according 
to  their  various  hapus^  all  sitting  in  their  ranga,  or  ranks.  So  soon  as 
ihe  priest  announced  the  probable  success  of  the  enterprise,  all  stood  up 
in  tiieir  ranks,  and  as  they  did  so,  the  plumes  on  their  heads  would 
wave,  or  rere — hence  the  name,  turanga,  the  standing,  rere  to  wave,  or 
floats"  Mr.  Hammond  goes  on  to  give  a  modem  instance  of  this 
custom:  "A  man  came  from  Wai-totara  to  one  of  the  villages  of 
Patea  where  a  meeting  had  been  called  on  account  of  the  death  of  a 
woman  at  Wai-totara,  through  a  beating  administered  by  her  husband. 
One  of  the  Patea  people — a  Tohunga —  said  to  the  visitor,  ^'Mehemea  ko 
te  iikanga  o  mua,  ka  kanikani  taua  i  Turanga-rere.^*  Had  the  old 
customs  been  in  force,  you  and  I  would  have  danced  at  Turanga-rere.'^ 

In  Toroa's  lament,  a  part  of  which  I  quoted  a  few  pages  back, 
occurs  the  following  lines  referring  to  the  above  place  and  custom : 
E  tika  ana  koe  i  te  ara  kai  riri,  Thou  goest  direct  on  the  path  of  war, 

I  nmga  Torang^-rere,  Above  there  at  Turanga-rere. 

Ko  te  Bangi-hau-ora  On  account  of  Rangi-hau-ora. 
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The  ffapm  of  Ngati-Haa-niii  are : — 

1.  Tangahoe  4.  Nga-Huahine  7.  Ngati-Tupaea 

2.  Paka-kohi*       5.  Ngati*Tipara  8.  Ngati-Mana-hiakai 

3.  Ngati-Hine       6.  Ngati-Tane-wai  9.  Ngati-Tu 

THE  aCAOBI  AKGE8T0B  TARIONOE. 

Here  and  there  in  Maori  traditions  is  found  mentioned  an  ancestor 
named  Tarionge,  who  flourished  in  Hawaiki  a  few  generations  before 
the  sailing  of  the  fleet  to  New  Zealand.  Nothing  very  remarkable  is. 
mentioned  about  this  ancestor,  but,  nevertheless,  his  name  is  one  of 
those  on  which  hinges  the  connection  with  Maori,  Tahitian  and  Baro- 
tongan.  It  is  from  such  cases  as  this  that  we  deduce  dates  in  Poly- 
nesian history,  and  where  this  can  be  done  by  comparing  genealogical 
descents  from  some  one  well-known  name,  down  to  people  living  in 
various  islands,  the  value  of  the  date  is  much  enhanced. 

As  Tarionge  is  connected  with  these  West  Coast  tribes — ^Taranaki, 
Ngati-Bua-nui  and  Nga-Eaiuu — ^the  notes  I  have  gathered  may  find  a 
place  here  for  the  benefit  of  future  students. 

In  an  Oriori  tamarikt,  or  lullaby,  published  in  **  Nga  Moteatea," 
p.  186,  we  find  : — 

«              •             • 
Na  Kiki  tana,  na  Toto  tana,           We  are  desoended  from  Kiki,  from  Toto, 
Na  Tarionge  e  ! . . . .  And  from  Tarionge 

Again,  the  same  volume,  p.  xcviii. — we  have  in  a  Taranaki  lament : — 

•  •  • 

Kihai  koe  i  whangaina  Thou  wert  not  fed 

Ki  te  manga  tawhiti.  On  foods  of  distant  lands, 

Nakn  koe  i  whangai  But  'twas  I  that  brought  thee  up 

Ki  te  aitanga  a  Tarionge  On  the  offspring  of  Tarionge 

I  te  kai  whakaoto  e  piri  i  te  toka.       The  astringent  food  that  adheres  to  the  rooks. 

«  •  • 

Here,  Tarionge's  name  appears  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  shell  fish. 

From  the  Ngati-Eua-nui  tribe  we  have  this  short  genealogical 
table,  which  fixes  the  date  of  Tarionge  according  to  the  Maori  tradi- 
tions : — 


*  It  is  questionable  if  the  Pakakohi  was  orig^inally  a  Ngati-Bua-nui  hapu,  for 
I  learned  throngh  Judge  Gudg^n,  in  1893,  that  the  people  of  Port  Awanui  main- 
tain that  the  ancestors  of  Pakakohi  migrated  from  Wai-pari,  near  Wai-piro,  (fifty 
miles  north  of  Gisbome)  after  the  great  fight  with  Pakanni  at  Te  Mara-hutihuti, 
and  Ngati-Porou  say  that  Nga-waka-taurua  (of  Pakakohi)  admitted  thbtobetme. 
If  so,  they  have  only  been  at  Patea  since  about  1650 ;  but  they  have  so  inter- 
married with  Ngati-Rua-nui  that  they  may  now  be  looked  on  as  the  same  people. 
This  shows,  however,  how  much  the  tribes  have  become  mixed,  and  illustrates  the 
many  migrations  that  have  taken  place. 
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24     Tarionge  Mangemange-rau  (/) 


23  Toto  « 


22  Rongorongo  »  Turi  of  Aotea  canoe. 

Poesiblj  Mangemange-rau  married  Siki,  of  the  lullaby  (see  ante).  If 
so,  this  table  agrees  with  the  song. 

Next,  we  find  in  the  Barotongan  history  of  Tangiia,  that  the  latter 

*after  his  expulsion  from  Tahiti,  went  to  Huahine  Island  (aboat  120 

miles  west  of  Tahiti)  to  visit  his  sister  Baka-nui,  where  a  long  conver- 

sation  takes  place,  in  which  occurs  the  following: — ''Rakamea married 

the  lady  Baka-nui,  and  they  gave  birth  to  Tarionge "     Now 

Tangiia  flourished  twenty-six  generations  ago,  and  if  Tarionge  was  a 
nephew  of  his  (by  his  sister  Bakanui)  there  is  only  one  generation 
difference  between  Maori  and  Barotonga  story. 

Bat  Tarionge,  imder  the  form  Tario'e — these  people  do  not  pro- 
nounoe  &e  "ng" — ^is  known  to  Tahitian  tradition  also.  Miss  Teuira 
Henry,  of  that  Island,  supplies  me  with  the  following : — 

"  Te  Fatu  (Maori,  Te  Whatu)  was  the  name  of  a  man  who  went 
from  Barotonga  to  Porapora  (twenty-two  miles  northerly  of  Bai'atea, 
Turi's  old  home)  where  he  married  Te  Uira.  Their  marae  was  called 
Fare-rua  (Whare-rua  in  Maori).  The  family  from  whom  Te  Whatu 
came  was  named  Tario'e  (Tarionge)  whilst  that  of  Te  Uira  was  Te 
Hira  (a  well  known  Baiatea  hapu).  Pou-tara  was  the  high  priest  of 
the  moras.  The  children  of  these  two  people  were  Maro-te-tini  and 
Yaearai  (?  Wae-arai  or  Waea-rangi  in  Maori)." 

In  a  further  communication  Miss  Henry  supplies  the  following  in- 
fonnation : — 


Fa'ahce  Tu-ma'o  »  Te  Hea 


Tario'e  —  Tu-te-ra*i-pimi 

Te  I*a-tau-i-iu*i 
Fa'ahue,  she  adds,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Pomare  family  of  Tahiti. 
This  man  is  shown  in  the  Pomare  pedigree  table,  page  26,  Vol.  II., 
Journal  Polynesian  Society.  But  the  position  he  there  holds  is  much 
too  near  the  present  day  to  allow  of  his  nephew  Tario'e  being  the  same 
as  the  Maori  ancestor,  for  he  is  there  shown  to  have  lived  about  nine- 
teen generations  ago — accepting  Hire,  on  the  same  table  as  being 
identica]  with  Barotongan  Iro,  and  Maori  Whiro,  who,  there  is  very 
little  doubt  flourished  twenty-five  generations  ago  (see  Chapter  IV.). 
Maybe  Fa'ahue,  the  Pomare  ancestor  is  a  different  man,   and  this 
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seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  of  Te-I*a-tau-i-r*ai  (Maori,  Te  Ika-tau- 
i-rangi)  being  known  to  both  Maori  and  Rarotongan  histories  as  having 
flourished  in  Hawaiki  before  the  heke  to  New  Zealand  in  1350,  t.#., 
more  than  twenty-two  generations  ago,  but  his  exact  position  cannot 
be  determined. 

NOA-AAUBU  TRIBE. 

The  tribes  akeady  described,  all  inhabited  the  Province  of  Tara- 
naki — excepting  the  few  Tai-nui  tribes  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of 
Chapter  \il.  We  now  come  to  those  living  in  the  Province  of  Wei-* 
lington,  about  whose  boundaries  there  is  much  less  information  avail- 
able. Many  of  them,  however,  spring  from  the  same  sources  as  we 
have  dealt  with,  and  particularly  Nga-Eauru.  The  boimdaries  of  this 
tribe  on  the  north-west  was  the  Whenua-kura  river,  which  was  com- 
mon to  them  and  Ngati-Eua-nui.  Their  coastal  frontage  extended 
from  the  above  river  to  about  the  Kai-iwi  stream,*  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-three  miles,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Ngati-Hau,  one  of 
the  series  of  tribes  known  under  the  name  of  Whanga-nui.  This  same 
tribe  boimded  them  also  on  the  east  and  north-east,  imtil  the  boundary 
closed  on  to  Ngati-Eua-nui  again,  somewhere  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Whenua-kura.  The  Wai-totara  river  runs  through  the  middle  of 
this  territory,  and  is  navigable  for  canoes  for  many  miles,  thus  afford- 
ing the  tribe  an  easy  means  of  retreat,  in  case  of  invasion,  to  the 
wooded  hills  in  the  interior,  and  as  it  was  formerly  full  of  large  eel 
weirs,  was  a  great  source  of  food  supply.  The  coast  line  is  low,  and 
generally  occupied  by  sand-hills,  inland  of  which  is  a  very  fertile  un- 
dulating coimtry,  which,  at  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  coast, 
rises  gradually  into  wooded  hilly  coimtry,  often  a  good  deal  broken, 
due  to  the  papa  rock  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  which  is  much  given 
to  extensive  land-slips. 

The  name  Eauru,  is  said  to  refer  to  the  upper  part  of  a  kumara  pit. 
The  name  was  brought  from  Hawaiki  with  the  people  who  came  here 
in  the  ''Aotea"  canoe,  and  is  the  name  of  their  ancestor. 

There  are  some  notable  old  pas  in  this  territory,  many  of  which 
have  an  interesting  history,  but  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  next 
district  to  the  north,  already  described.  There  are  also  some  noticeable 
modem  fortifications  occupied  by  these  people  during  the  wars  with 

*  Kai-iwi  ia  a  stream  six  miles  north-west  fxx)m  the  Whanganui  river ;  but  this 
has  not  always  been  its  name.  Formerly,  a  certain  man  from  the  East  Coast  set 
oat  in  chase  of  a  very  peculiar  fish,  which  was  in  fact  a  Kahawaiy  but  it  had  a  tree 
growing  out  of  it !  He  chased  this  fish  all  along  the  coast  till  he  came  to  a  stream, 
where  he  cast  his  net,  and  from  that  circumstance  the  place  was  called  Te  Kupeng^- 
o-Mamoe ;  but  he  failed  to  catch  the  fish  there,  but  did  so  at  Wai-ng^ng^ro.  Sub- 
sequently the  same  stream  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  some  men  by  a  taua,  who 
were  eaten  there,  hence  its  modem  name— Kai-iwi. 
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tile  Pakeha,  in  the  sixties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  such  as  Tauranga- 
ika,  near  Nuku-maru,  Te  Weraroa  on  the  Wai-totara,  etc. 

The  eponymous  ancestor  of  this  tribe  is  Bauru,  shown  in  Table  No. 
38,  a  few  pages  back,  and  also  in  Table  25,  Chapter  lY.,  by  these 
people  said  to  be  a  grandson  of  Toi,  but  by  the  East  Coast  people, 
the  latter's  son.  They  are  essentially  descended  from  migrants  to 
New  Zealand  by  the  '^Aotea"  canoe,  indeed,  the  main  lines  from 
Turi's  sons  are  to  be  found  amongst  Nga-Bauru,  which  the  quarrel  on 
account  of  Turanga-i-mua's  dogs  explains,  for  the  sons  all  settled  on 
*the  south  side  of  Patea,  and  they  have  possessed  the  whare-maire,  or 
houses  of  learning,  in  which  the  priests  taught,  from  the  days  of  Turi 
down  to  Christianity — (see  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  IX., 
p.  229,  for  a  list  of  these  houses  and  the  names  of  those  who  taught  in 
them).  The  people  also  claimed  descent  from  those  who  came  in  the 
canoe  "Tu-aro-paki,"  imder  Te  Atua-raimga-nuku,  but  nothing  is 
known  of  the  history  of  this  canoe,  beyond  the  statement  of  the  tribe, 
that  some  of  their  ancestors  came  in  it. 

Mr.  John  White  says  that  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Nga-Bauru 
named  Rakei-wananga-ora,  came  to  this  coast  from  Hawaiki  in  the 
"  Panga-toru  "  canoe,  but  the  people  would  not  allow  the  crew  to  land, 
flo  they  returned  to  Hawaiki.  He  does  not  explain  how  the  Nga-Bauru 
get  oTer  the  conflict  between  the  two  above  statements — probably  this 
is  one  of  the  local  canoes  already  referred  to. 

I  have  just  said  that  Bauru  was  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  this 
tribe.  The  Nga-Bauru  people  are  very  precise  and  positive  in  their 
traditions  as  to  the  fact  of  this  ancestor  living  in  Hawaiki — at  any  rate 
for  part  of  his  Ufe.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  dear  he  is  identical  with 
Banru,  son  of  Toi,  of  the  tangata-ickenua — but  on  this  subject  see  Chap. 
IV.  He  flourished  about  twenty-nine  generations  ago  according  to 
Table  No.  25,  or  approximate!}'  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
and  he  was  apparently  one  of  those  daring  voyagers  of  the  Polynesian 
race,  whose  exploits  fill  us  with  wonder.  It  is  this  Eauru  who  is  ac- 
credited with  making  the  voyage  from  Hawaiki — in  this  case  there  is 
little  doubt,  Hawaiki -rare,  or  the  Samoan  and  Fiji  Groups  are 
meant — to  Wairua-ngangana,  a  place  that  can  be  no  where  else  than 
in  Indonesia,  if  not  beyond,  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  Mr.  Hammond's 
account,  is  as  follows  (see  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  III. 
p.  106): — ''The  expedition  consisted  of  two  canoes  well-manned  and 
named  respectively  *  Pahi-tonoa '  and  '  Haki-rere.'  The  former  was 
commanded  by  Bauru,  the  latter  by  Maihi.  On  the  outward  voyage 
*  Pahi-tonoa '  was  wrecked,  Bauru  and  the  survivors  being  rescued  by 
the  crew  of  *Haki-rere.*  Going  on  her  way,  '  Haki-rere*  arrived 
safely  at  Wairua-ngangana,  and  application  was  made  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  for  roots  of  the  taro,  which  were  presented  to  them 
by  two  women,  who  also  gave  them  directions  as  to  the  cultivation  of 
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the  plant,  and  the  requisite  behaviour  on  their  return  journey  with 
Buch  valuable  food  on  board.  Following  their  directions  Maihi  was 
enabled  to  return  safely  to  Hawaiki,  and  accordingly  introduced  the 
taro  to  that  land  " — and  planted  it  at  Te  Papa-i-kuratau,  which  from 
other  traditions  can  be  located  as  being  either  in  Samoa  or  Fiji — 
probably  the  latter. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  traditions  as  to  the  canoe  '*  Pahi- 
tonoa."  The  above  account  says  she  was  wrecked,  whereas  Tautahi 
holds  that  she  was  one  of  the  fleet  that  afterwards  carried  the  migra- 
tion under  Bauru,  from  Western  Hawaiki  (Samoa,  Fiji,  etc.)  to 
Bangi-atea  of  the  Society  Group  (see  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol. 
IX.,  p.  213).  This,  however,  is  not  a  matter  of  great  moment — 
another  canoe  may  have  been  called  after  the  old  one,  by  the  same 
name.  The  important  thing  is  that  Bauru  led  a  migration  from  the 
Western  to  the  Eastern  Pacific,  where  they  settled  down  in  Bai'atea 
and  Tahiti,  and  lived  there  for  seven  generations,  imtil  the  war  with 
Ngati-Puna  and  Ngati-TJe-nuku,  at  Bai'atea,  forced  Turi  and  his 
compatriots  to  migrate  to  New  Zealand  in  circa  1350. 

WHARE-KUKA. 

I  find  amongst  my  notes  a  probable  reason  for  the  migration  of 
Rauru  from  Western  to  Eastern  Pacific,  though  my  informants  did 
not  connect  the  two  things,  and  I  regret  to  say  I  neglected  to  follow  it 
out — ^indeed  the  connection  had  not  occurred  to  me  at  the  time. 
There  are  traditions  amongst  these  West  Coast  tribes  of  a  great 
division  having  taken  place  long  before  they  came  to  New  Zealand, 
which  was  due  to  dissension  among  the  priesthood  on  a  matter  of 
belief — in  the  same  manner  that  the  Qothic  and  other  Arians  differed 
on  a  point  of  belief  with  the  Italian  and  other  Catholics  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  centuries.  This  separation  of  the  people  is  also  known  to  the 
Tahitians,  who  call  those  who  resided  in  the  west,  and  held  one  faith, 
Ao-uri,  whilst  the  others  (Tahitians  and  Islanders  of  that  neighbour- 
hood) were  named  Ao-tea.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  two  tra- 
ditions refer  to  the  same  movement.  The  most  detailed  account  of 
this  split  in  the  tribes,  from  the  Maori  side,  is  given  by  the  Hev.  B. 
Taylor  in  **Te  Ika-a-maui,"  p.  65,  which,  however,  is  corroborated, 
but  not  with  the  same  detail,  by  my  own  notes  and  those  of  others. 
Mr.  Taylor  did  not  see  the  significance  of  the  matter  he  recorded — 
indeed  he  could  not  have  done  so,  for  the  time  was  not  ripe,  and 
hence  perhaps,  with  his  well  known  predilection  that  way,  he  has 
attempted  to  find  its  analogy  in  Hebrew  history. 

I  abbreviate  here  part  of  Mr.  Taylor's  account  of  Whare-kura, 
that  being  the  name  of  the  house  in  which  this  division  of  the  people 
took  place — a  name,  however,  which  has  become  a  general  one  for 
their  various  houses  where  the  history,  beliefs,  genealogies,  etc.,  were 
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taught,  even  from  the  times  of  this  original  Whare-kui'a,  down  to  the 
time  when  Christianity  put  an  end  to  such  teaching.  Some  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  names,  often  incorrectly  given,  are  also  corrected. 

Mr.  Taylor  states  that  the  original  Whare-kura  was  a  *'  house  of 
prayer/^  or  worship,  which  seems  to  me  a  mistake,  for  nothing  like 
worship,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  ever  occurred  amongst  any  branch 
of  the  race.  What  is  meant,  is  that  here  their  sacred  karakias  (invo- 
catiooA,  incantatious,  etc.)  were  recited,  but  these  do  not  imply  wor- 
ship. It  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  large  edifice,  in  which  people  met 
for  **  the  rehearsal  of  their  several  pedigrees  as  well  as  the  heroic 
deeds  of  their  ancestors,  for  holding  their  solemn  councils  and  ad- 
xoinistering  justice."  In  this  respect  Whare-kura  much  resembles  the 
KoTO-tuatini  of  Barotonga  tradition,  which,  however,  was  far  more 
ancient  than  this  particidar  Whare-kura,  and  probably  was  situated 
in  India.  The  same  ideas,  however,  transmitted  through  the  ages, 
would  induce  the  people  to  perpetuate  the  character  of  the  Koro-tua- 
tini  and  its  uses  in  various  stages  of  their  migrations ;  and  therefore 
Whare-kura  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the 

ideas  which  originated  Koro-tuatini ''At  the  other  extremity 

(of  Whare-kura)  was  a  small  building  in  which  the  high  priest  re- 
sided, and  seventy  other  priests  had  their  houses  ranged  around,  each 
building  bearing  the  name  of  one  the  heavens."  I  think  Mr.  Taylor 
has  got  somewhat  astray  here,  for  the  Maori  only  acknowledges  ten 
heavens. 

The  following  tribes  used  to  assemble  in  Whare-kura : — 

1.  The  Kahui-Kauika,  and  their  chiefs  Kauika-nui,  Kauika- 

roa,  Kauika-papa,  Kauika-whakaroa-korero. 

2.  Te  Kahui-Whata,  and  their  chiefs  Whata-nui,   Whata-roa, 

Whata-korero,  and  Whata-atua. 

3.  Te  Kahui-Kapua,  and  their  chiefs  I-Kapua-nui,  I-Kapua- 

roa,  I-Kapua-tuatahi,  and  I-Kapua-whaka-roa-korero. 

4.  Te  Elahui-Bangi,  and  their  chiefs  I-Eangi-tu-ana,  I-Eangi- 

tu-Tawhaki,  I-a-Whiro,  I-Roto-pua.* 

5.  The  tribe  of  Maru,  and  their  chiefs  Whiro,  Monga,  Wai-tu- 

rourou-atea,     Hurihanga,     Marama-nui-o-Hotu,    Bakei- 
pingao. 
The  above  appear  to  be  the  leaders  of  one  faction  in  Whare-kura. 

There  were  two  priests  whose  function  it  was  to  procure  and  braid 
in  a  special  manner  the  sinnet  that  was  bound  round  the  images  of  the 
gods,t  whose  names  were  Huru-manu  and  Takitaki.    Their  sisters  were 

*  These  names  begizumig  in  I  are  peculiar,  and  unknown  in  any  other  connec- 
tion in  Maori,  though  quite  common  as  Marqueaan  proper  names,  and  are  also 
known  in  Hawaii. 

t  See  a  specimen  of  this  pattern  of  binding  sinnet  round  the  emblems  of  the 
gods,  Plate  4. 
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liigh  priestesses,  and  were  named  Bito-whara*  and  Bito-maopo.*  It 
was  said  that  it  was  due  to  these  two  women  that  the  g^reat  quarrel 
took  place,  and  the  final  separation  of  the  tribes  occurred,  when  many 
migrated  to  Eastern  Polynesia.  As  is  usual  in  all  events  of  importance 
in  Maori  history,  this  separation  has  a  special  name  given  to  it,  viz. : 
'*  Turia-te-ngairi "  (according  to  Mr.  Taylor  but  which  I  suspect  is 
Turia-te-ngahiri,  meaning  uproar,  contention,  discussion,  etc.) 

The  other  faction  appear  to  have  been  under  iiie  leadership  of  Ue- 
nuku,  who  was  the  head  of  180  chiefs,  some  of  the  groups  of  whom 
were: — 

1.  Te  Kahui-Potonga  4.  Te  Kahui-Pou-taha 

2.  Te  Kahui-Poupou-titi  5.  Te  Kahui-Pou-korero 

3.  Te  Kahui-Torea  6.  Te  Kahui-Pepe — ^Pepe-mua, 

Pepe-roto  and  Pepe-te-muimui 

'^  The  different  tribes  which  met  at  Whare-kura  were  ranged  in  two 
grand  divisions,  one  party  occupying  one  side  of  the  building,  and  the 
other  the  opposite  side.  One  party  possessed  a  staff  called  Te  Toko- 
toko-o-Turoa  (t.^.,  the  '  ancient '  or  '  enduring  staff '),  whose  owner 
was  Eangi-tawhaki.  The  other  side  also  had  a  staff  named  Tongi- 
tongi  (to  peck,  to  point  out)  which  belonged  to  Maihi-rangi." 

When  the  tribes  quarrelled,  ''Kauika  broke  the  staff  of  Maihi- 
rangi,  and  this  became  the  signal  for  anarchy  and  confusion ;  sorcery 
and  witchcraft  were  then  practised  against  each  other,  and  then  they 
fought.  Whakatau-potiki  set  the  building  on  fire,  and  a  multitude 
perished  in  the  flames." 

It  is  a  question,  if  there  is  not  some  confusion  here  as  to  Whaka- 
tau-potiki— if  this  is  the  same  hero  who  burnt  Te  Uru-o-Manono 
temple,  and  it  seems  as  if  he  were  from  the  context — for  according  to 
Raro-tonga  history  he  flourished  about  the  year  900,  and  Eauru  about 
1150  ;  Whiro  about  1275  to  1300 ;  Ue-nuku  (if  the  same)  about  1300. 
Probably  the  two  histories  have  in  time  become  mixed  up. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  obscure  tradition  that  offers  food  for 
thought,  for  it  evidently  refers  to  some  great  dispersion  of  the  people. 
Even  the  names  given  are  worth  study,  for  they  are  all  capable  of  an 
emblematical  translation,  and  may  have  been  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
honorific  names  of  Samoa,  or  the  marae  names  of  Tahiti.  It  is  to  be 
feared  we  shall  never  get  much  further  light  on  this  subject,  unless 
Miss  Teuira  Henry's  Tahitian  Traditions,  when  published,  may  help  us. 

My  informants  are  quite  positive  that  this  division  in  the  people 
took  place  before  they  removed  to  Bangi-atea  (Rai'atea  Island),  where- 
as other  traditions  say  it  occurred  at  the  latter  place. 

*  These  two  names  are  fdgnificaxit — Kito-whara  «=  Pandanos  core ;  Rito-ma- 
opo  =«=  Breadfruit  core — neither  of  which  trees  gprow  in  New  Zealand,  but  are  com- 
mon in  Samoa  and  Fiji. 
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There  is  amongst  the  Nga-Bauru  people  a  peculiar  remnant  of  an 
aneient  story,  that  may  be  classed  as  folk-lore  ;  the  only  other  version 
1  have  ever  seen  is  to  be  f  oimd  among  the  Ure-wera  people,  and  which 
was  published  by  Mr.  Elsdon  Best  in  his  "  Wai-kare-moana." 

The  following  is  the  West  Coast  accoimt.     It  is  termed  the — 

STORY  OF  POU  AND   TE  MAinJ-NUI. 

In  former  times  there  was  a  kind  of  taniwha^  or  monster  named 
Ikaroa,  in  shape  like  a  fish,  which  came  ashore  and  laid  on  the  beach, 
at  a  place  named  Kene-puru-roa  in  the  Patea  district.     Now  as  Pou — 
a  dweller  in  those  pfiu*t8 — was  wandering  along  the  beach  he  came 
across  this  great  fish  and  thought  it  a  good  opportimity  to  replenish 
his  larder.     Having  with  him  his  fnira-tuatiniy  or  sharks- tooth  saw,  he 
commenced  to  cut  up  the  fish ;  but  to  his  g^eat  surprise,  as  soon  as  he 
made  a  cut  it  closed  up  again.      This,  thought  Pou,  must  be  a  tupua 
fish,  and  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  ordinary  manner.      So  he  com- 
menced to  say  his  karakias  in  due  form,  whilst  Ikaroa  was  listening  all 
the  time,  and  fearing  that  Pou  would  succeed  in  the  end  with  the  aid 
of  his  powerful  incantations,  suddenly  took  up  Pou  and  carried  him 
away  to  the  Muri-wai-o-Hawaiki      On  arrival  at  this  distant  country, 
a  council  was  called  (presumably  by  the  people  of  Hawaiki)  to  adjudi- 
cate on  the  case,  as  to  whether  Ikaroa  was  justified  in  his  abduction  of 
Pou.     The  decision  come  to  was,  that  Ikaroa  was  wrong,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  out  of  his  own  element  when  Pou  attempted  to  cut  him  up. 
The  story  does  not  say  whether  the  decision  also  carried  costs  against 
Ikaroa ;  but  at  any  rate,  the  powers  that  ruled  in  Hawaiki  decided  to 
assist  Pou  to  return  to  his  own  coimtry,  and  to  that  end  engaged  a 
t4M*icka  (sea  monster,  but  here  evidently  a  monster  of  the  air)  named 
Te  Manu-nui-a-Bua-kapanga  to  convey  him  home.     On  nearing  Patea, 
the  place  from  whence  Pou  had  been  carried  off,  the  Manu  opened 
wide  its  wings,  and  said  to  Pou — "  Pull  out  a  feather  from  my  side,  to 
be  a  mdna  (power,  prestige — in  this  case  a  talisman)  unto  you."     So 
Pou  did  as  he  was  told,  *^  and  the  name  of  that  thing  was  Te  Eau-a- 
Moa  " — ^the  feather  of  the  Moa. 

Now  when  the  people  of  the  Whanganui  district  heard  of  this  ob- 
ject that  Pou  had  acquired,  they  sent  Ttikai-turoa,  and  his  sister,  to 
obtain  it  for  themselves.  They  came  to  Pu-manga  at  Patea,  and  there 
Pou  gave  to  them  this  talisman  as  a  power  and  prestige  to  Whanga- 
nui, in  order  that  they  might  avenge  their  wrongs.  And  it  was 
through  the  power  of  Te  Bau-a-moa  that  Whanganui  got  compensation 
for  the  evil  they  were  suiEering  imder.  (It  is  not  stated  what  is  was.) 
That  talisman  never  came  back  from  Whanganui ;  "it  finally  disap- 
peared there,  and  is  not ;  it  would  have  been  better  if  this  valuable 
property  of  Nga-Rauru  and  Ngati-Rua-nui  had  come  bcwjk  to  them." 
Bua-kapanga  is  known  to  the  Barotongans  as  the  name  of  a  great 
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»anu),  and  is  mentioned  in  some  of  their  old  songs.     There  is  a    Itssiidr  c^r^Lf  -^ 
;  about  it — "  E  tia  e  U  huekue,^^  'jk^-:^--i~a^^  ^r 

lave  suggested  in  Chapter  IV.,  that  this  Pou  may  be  identical 
!^ou-te-anuanua  of  Mangaia  Island,  whose  other  name  was  Toi, 
hose  genealogy  is  given  in  Table  22.  In  fact,  the  suggestion  is 
that  this  mysterious  journey  of  Pou  to  Hawaiki,  when  he  was 
1  off  by  Ikaroa,  may  be  the  dimly  remembered  record  of  a  voy- 
ade  prior  to  the  hehe  of  1350.  "'"* 

order  to  preserve  it,  I  copy  an  ancient  lament  of  these  people, 
ch  the  above  incidents  are  alluded  to.  *^"^  ^ 

HE   TANOI   NA   T£   IKA-TEBE-ANIU   MO   TE   PBBE.  >,^j 

Takiri  ko  te  ata,  kua  wbitirere  an,  -^i  ;7 

Elaore  ana  nei  he  pere  i  wehe  ai  v. .. 

Kei  a  Hine  a  te  hoa, 
Tena  E  Whaene  !  Tirohia  iho  ra, 

Taku  mareikara,  he  koata  ariki,  V 

No  Kai-atua  e — i,  no  te  Kahui-whata, 

Tarakina  te  kahui  kuaka,  ,  ^  ~ 

KL  te  Um-a-Tawhiti  nei — e — ^i. 

He  hia  kai  hapu  kia  tomo  ata  koe  -'•-<.-^* 

KL  a  Whaka-tauroa,  xi,-^J 

Ko  te  kete  tena  i  tuwhera  ki  te  rangi  -^zlTX 

I  tnkna  iho  ai  te  whenua  e  takoto  '^^r^^ 

Kua  tn  ai  ki  te  ao  nei.  '.  ,  ^ 

A,  rongo  ano  au  te  hoka  a  Te  Tawhiti,  .  -  ^ 

I  takoto  a  Wai-matna  ki  te  hohona  '  ^""^'^ 

E  Tama— e— i.  *  ^^-=== 

Ka  tupn  te  tangata,  ihi  kan  ki  te  ao,  >k^ 

Hoki  ata  ki  te  kore — te  kore  i  oti  ata — e — ^i  ^^  '^ 

Hnti  kan  mai  an  nga  huti  o  te  kara,  ^r   .^ 

E  kore  e  hoki  mai ;  ka  pae  ki  te  one-roa, 

I  Pikopiko-i- Whiti  e— i.  ^^ 

Mona  te  kura  pae  ^* 

Whai  mna  koe  ki  te  Wai-o-rangi —  \r^r^ 

Ko  Wai-whakatipua,  v^^^ 

Ko  Rua-roDgo,  ko  au, 
Nana  i  kopekope  ko  te  ewe 

O  te  ika  wai-waha  "*=^    ' 

He  putanga  ariki  e— i,  r^' 

No  Te  Kahui-pua.  <^«0e. 

IQa  whawhia  iho  ki  roto,  karanga  atu  ^    ^ 

Ko  te  kete  tena  i  whakairia  ai 
Ka  tau  ki  te  matapihi  o  te  whaze  o  Tangarofr— e — ^i. 
Ka  rangona  ki  reira  te  kupu  a  Te  Tawhiti  " 

Kei  te  kune,  kei  te  wen,  kei  te  aka. 
Kei  te  tamore,  kei  te  katoa, 

Kei  te  karawa,  kei  te  au  ika,  ^^-^ 

Ka  tupu  ko  te  Kahui  lawa  e— i  -^ 

Ko  Rua-kapanga,  ka  whakatawhi  au, 
Ki  a  Ikaroa  e — i. 
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Ke  kokomo  iho  koe  ki  Paopao-te-rangi 
Te  Huki-o-te-moa,  ko  te  ipn  tena 
I  takoto  mai  ai,  koia  Hnna-kiko 
No  Te  Apiti-o-te-rangi, 
ETamae!— 

I  regret  I  am  unable  to  fumiBh  a  translation  of  this  ancient  song, 
so  full  of  references  to  the  traditional  lore  of  the  Maori.  Without  the 
kelp  of  one  of  the  tribe  learned  in  such  matters,  it  is  impossible. 

There  is  another  very  strange  tradition  among  these  people,  the 
origin  of  which  is  very  difficult  to  fathom.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  it  is 
found  no  where  else  in  New  Zealand,  nor  anywhere  else  in  Polynesia. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  White  for  the  preservation  of  it,  and  it 
is  to  be  found  in  his  "  Aotea"  papers,  now  with  the  Government.  It 
is  called — 

Te  ewe  i  tere — the  winged  people. 
**  A  placenta  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  in  due  course  became  a 
man  whose  name  was  Whanau-moana,  or  Sea-born.  He  had  wings, 
as  had  all  his  descendants.  At  first,  none  of  these  beings  had  station- 
ary homes,  but  flew  about  from  place  to  place,  sometimes  alighting  on 
the  tops  of  mountains,  or  extending  their  flight  to  islands  in  the  sea. 
One  of  the  women,  named  Tara-pu-whenua,  first  caused  them  to  dwell 
in  jNW.  This  people  belonged  to  Wai-totara  and  lived  at  Tieke, 
(Moerangi  a  sacred  place,  where  the  famous  '^  Awhio-rangi "  axe, 
broaght  here  from  Hawaiki  by  Turi,  was  buried  seven  generations 
ago,  and  re-discovered  in  December.  1887 — see  Journal  Polynesian 
Society,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  229).  The  last  of  this  people  who  had  wings 
was  named  Te  Kahui-rere,  and  he  lost  them  through  a  woman  press- 
ing them  down  in  the  night  when  he  was  asleep.  Hoani  Wiremu 
Hipango  of  Whanga-nui  (died  about  fifteen  years  ago)  says  that  his 
wife  was  a  descendant  of  these  winged  people.'' 

Another  version  is  as  follows : — Hare  Tipene,  of  Te  Ihu-puku  pa, 
Wai-totara,  says  Tama-nui-te-ra  (sometimes  given  as  a  name  for  the 
Son)  was  the  first  person  who  possessed  wings,  or  who  could  fly,  but 
it  is  not  now  known  whether  he  had  wings  or  merely  possessed  the 
power  {mdna)  of  raising  himself  up  in  the  air  at  pleasure,  which  he 
used  to  do,  and  could  take  long  flights.  Hence  is  the  saying: — 
Ka  rere  te  atoa  iti  When  the  minor  god  flies, 

£  kore  e  marama  te  rangi.  The  heavens  will  not  be  bright. 

Ka  rere  ko  Tama-nui-te-ra,  When  Tama-nui-te-ra  takes  flight 

Ka  nuirama  te  rangi.  Then  will  the  heavens  be  bright. 

Tama-nui-te-ra  had  a  house  in  the  sky  named  Whare-totoka. 
Tama-hewa  was  the  last  person  who  had  powers  of  flight,  but  he  lost 
them  through  his  wife  Eaka-takapo  treading  on  his  wings  in  the 
night.     They  lived  at  Tieke  and  Moerangi.'* 
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Here  is  a  Waiata  or  Maori  song,  in  which  these  winged  people  are 
alluded  to :  — 

Ka  te  uira  ka  hiko  i  te  rangi !  : 

Ou  tohu  ra,  E  te  hoa  !  i  haere  at  koe.  - 

E  hara,  E  Hiue  !  te  tau  mat  nei, 

No  Te  Mounga-roa,  no  Tawiri  koe — 

Na  Tauni-a-te-rangi. 

He  matamata  arlki  no  runga  o  Tieke 

No  Moe-rangi  ra. 

Na  Te  Rangi -hikaka, 

Na  Uni-te -angina, 

Na  Te  Kahui-rere, 

Na  Te  Manu-i-te-ra— e. 

Behold  the  lightning  flashes  in  the  heavens !  i 

'Tis  a  sig^  from  thee,  O  friend !  that  thou  art  gone. 

'Tie  not,  O  Lady  !  that  all  are  departed, 

(For  some  rest  here  still) — 

Thou  wer't  descended  from  Te  Mounga-roa,3  from 

Tawiri, 
From  Tauru-a-te-rangi, » 
From  the  high-bom  fountain  above  at  Tieke,  4 
And  from  Moe-rangi ^  there. 
Thou  wer^t  descended  from  Te  Rangi-hikaka, 
From  IXru-te-angina, 
From  Te  Kahu-rere,6 
From  Te  Manu-i-te-ra.  7     (The  bird  in  the  Sun.) 

Notes  : — 1.  The  lightning  flashed  and  thunders  pealed  at  the  death  of  great 
people,  in  the  Maori^s  belief.  2.  Te  Moungaroa,  Captain  of  **Kura-hau-po.'* 
3.  Tauru-o-te-rangi,  probably  an  ancestor.  4.  Where  the  winged  people  lived. 
6.  The  last  of  the  winged  people.  7.  The  bird  in  the  Sun  (an  expression  some- 
times— perhaps  not  often  —  substituted  for  Tama-nui-te-ra,  '*  the  Great  Son  of 
the  Sun  *'),  the  true  meaning  of  which,  if  we  could  obtain  it,  would  throw  a  light 
on  the  ancient  beliefs  of  tliis  people,  that  would  take  them  very  far  back  in  old- 
world  ideas.    Tawhaki's  wife  was  impregnated  by  **  the  bird  in  the  Sun." 

The  only  other  reference  to  a  winged  people,  I  know  of,  amongst 
the  Polynesian  people — but  not  living  in  Polynesia — is  to  be  found  in 
Pomander's  ** Polynesian  Race,"  Vol.  L,  p.  57.  He  says — "The  people 
of  Pulo  Nias,  an  island  o£P  the  south-west  coast  of  Sumatra,  like  the 
Battas  and  Dj'aks  a  pre-Malay  remnant  of  the  Polynesian  race,  call 
the  sky,  or  heaven  by  the  name  of  Holiyawa,  and  people  it  with  an 
order  of  beings  whom  they  call  Baruki,  superior  to  mortals,  gifted 
icith  wingSy  and  invisable  at  their  pleasure.  And  they  relate  that  in 
olden  times  a  King  of  these  Baruki,  called  Luo-mehu-hana,  arrived 
from  that  Holiyawa,  and  was  the  first  who  taught  them  arts  and 
civilization,  and  also  how  to  speak."  This  is  quoted  from  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles,  Vol.  II.,  chapter  17.  It  would  thus  appear  that  this 
tradition  of  winged  people  was  brought  by  the  Maoris  from  Indonesia, 
if  not  from  further  to  the  west,  and  localized  at  Wai-totara. 


ill 
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The  haptu  of  Nga-Bauru  are : — 

1.  Bauru-matahi  4.  Ngati-Hine  ? 

2.  Rauni-kitahi  5.  Araukuku 

3.  Ngati-Rangi-moka 

WHANOA-NUI   TRIBES. 

Coming  now  to  the  tribes  that  occupied  the  country  to  the  south  of 
Nga-Itauru,  the  first  is  Ng^ti-Hau,  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  known 
nnder  the  name  of  Whanga-nui,  derived  from  the  river  of  that  name. 
Ngati-Hau  take  their  name  from  Hau-nui-a-Paparangi,  who  is 
believed  to  have  come  to  New  Zealand  in  the  '*  Aotea  "  canoe,  though 
this  is  doubtful.  On  this  subject  see  note  182,  Journal  Polynesian 
Society,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  219,  where  Col.  Gudgeon  says : — **  I  was  talk- 
ing with  a  Tahitian  member  of  the  Makea  family,  of  Earotonga,  con- 
cerning the  old  tribe  of  Ngati-Hau,  and  gave  them  their  name  in  full 
(as  above).  When  he  heard  this  he  said,  *  My  old  tribe !  Hau-a-Pa- 
para'i ; '  the  only  people  who  never  bowed  down  before  the  Pomares  in 
Tahiti,  who  were  braves  wherever  they  went/'  This  is  a  confirmation 
of  what  has  so  often  been  stated  in  this  paper,  to  the  effect  that  the 
migration  of  1350  came  from  Tahiti  here.  The  Whanganui  people 
have  a  saying  to  this  effect : — "  Te  uri  a  Sau-nui-a-Papa-ran^i,  nana  i 
iaotmo  te  nuhi  roa  o  Hawaikiy  The  descendants  of  Hau-nui',  who  sup- 
pressed the  land  (or  people)  of  Hawaiki,  and  which  seems  to  bear  out 
tiie  statement  of  Col.  Oudgeon's  friend  to  the  effect  they  had  never 
been  beaten — at  least  in  Tahiti,  Hawaiki-runga  being  the  Barotonga 
name  for  that  group. 

I  quote  the  following  piece  of  a  descent  from  Hau-nui\  as  it  may 
prove  useful  to  others  following  in  the  same  lines  as  myself. 


J 
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Tablb  xxxvniA.  '^ 

Whatonga-i-miia  »»  Te  Ngorongoro-o-te-rangi  .^ 

1 — I  I 


24  Rutanga* 
Hau-noi-s- 

papa 

-rangi  »-  To  Wa-iti 

■■.\ 

l  Kahu-kura 

1 
2  Hau-tiroa 

Hau-noi 

1                                   Bakei-mataa » 
20  Hau-roa                                                  | 

4fi 

'«  =  ' 

1                          1                                            1 
Hau-tipua  =  Unu-maiao               Tama-rangi-ahua 

1                                                                         «E£D 

•Ij 

1 

1  Tanau-tipu            2  Hau-toni-kaw-a  »  Tama-rangi-ahu 

1 
Whare-puha  =  Hine-ahura 

16  Tapori  »  Tauira-arero 


I  am  iiuable  to  give  the  precise  boundaries  of  Ngati-Hau,  or  in- 
deed of  any  of  the  Whanganui  tribes,  but  they  occupied  a  large  extent 
of  country,  being  bounded  on  the  west  generally  by  the  Nga-Rauru, 
Ngati-Maru  and  Ngati-Tauia  tribes  (already  described),  on  the  north 
by  Ngati-Mania-poto  and  Ngati-Tu-whare-toa,  and  on  the  east,  near 
the  base  of  Ruapehu,  by  Ngati-Whiti,  Ngati-Tamakopiri,  etc.,  and 
towards  the  sea  on  the  east  by  Ngati-Apa,  the  boundary  between  the 
two,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  being  somewhere  west  of  the  Wha- 
ngaehu  river.  The  above  is  a  very  large  territory,  and  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  settlement  of  this  country  by  Europeans,  almost  entirely 
forest-clad,  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  along  the  coast  some  three  to 
four  miles  wide,  and  parts  of  the  open  plains  of  Okahukura  lying  on 
the  western  slopes  of  Ruapehu  mountain.  It  is,  moreover,  a  very 
broken  country  with  deep  gorges,  in  the  bottom  of  which  flow  the 
streams  all  more  or  less  discoloured  by  the  papa  rocks  of  which  nearly 
all  this  country  is  formed.  The  beautiful  Whanganui  river  flows 
through  the  centre  of  this  district,  and  formed  a  highway  available 
for  canoes  for  some  170  miles  from  the  mouth. 

Besides  the  crew  of  the  **  Aotea,"  it  is  certain  that  the  crew  of  the 
**  Kura-haupo "  canoe  also  contributed  to  the  population ;  and  the 


*  Rutanga  above,  by  Table  38,  was  a  nephew,  not  a  aon,  of  Whatonga*s.  Hau-nui-a-papa- 
Tangi,  by  this  table,  belongs  to  the  generation  of  Turi's  grandfather,  although  he  is  said  to  have 
oome  with  Turi  in  the  "  Aotea  "  canoe.  The  deacendantn  of  these  people  are  Ngati-Hau  throagh 
Han-nni.  and  Kgati-Rakei,  through  Bakei-matna. 
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Strang  probability  is,  tliat  the  tangata-whenua^  or  original  inhabitants — 
U  iwi  o  Toi — ^f  ormed  the  basis  of  the  present  tribes.     One  of  the  prin- 
cipal is  called  Nga-Paerangi,  and  it  is  believed  that  Paerangi,  from 
wham  the  people  take  their  name,  was  one  of  the  tangata-whenua.    He 
flourished  about  21-23  generations  ago,  or  about  the  time  of  the  heke, 
(or  migration)  to  New  Zealand,  and  many  families  of  rank  trace  their 
descent  from  him.    At  the  same  time,  some  natives  say,  that  Paerangi 
esme  to  New  Zealand  with  the  heks^  and  more  than  one  line  show  him 
to  be  a  descendant  of  Whiro,  whose  ancestors  are  shown  quite  correctly 
on  the  Maori  lines  according  to  Tahitian  and  Earotongan  genealogies. 
Mr.  Best  has  a  note  to  this  effect :    ''Though  all  the  Whanganui 
people  say  that  Kupe  on  his  arrival  here,  found  only  the  tiwaiwakay 
i%Mkt  and  iokako  birds,  with  no  people,  yet  when  questioned  dosely 
the  old  men  admit  the  existence  of  tangata-whentia  in  the  valley  of 
Whanganui.     These  were  the  descendants  of  Paerangi-o-te-mounga- 
roa  whose  ancestor  came  from  Hawaiki  five  generations  before  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Tun  in  the  '  Aotea '  canoe.     He  was  brought  here 
by  his  aiua ;  he  had  no  canoe.     There  have  been  three  men  of  the 
name  of  Paerangi,  one  of  whom  came  in  the   'Aotea.'"    Now  this 
statement  as  to  Paerangi  having  been  brought  here  by  his  god,  means 
nothing  more  than  that  the  old  tangata-whenua  traditions  having  be- 
oome  overlaid  and  obliterated  by  those  of  the  more  forceful  hske^  and 
some  origin  for  Paerangi  being  necessary,  the  marvellous  has  been 
invoked,  and  his  arrival  accredited  to  the  gods.     If  we  may  believe 
the  earliest  legends  extant  relating  to  these  parts,  there  was  a  numer- 
ous people  dwelling  here  in  the  time  of  Turi's  children  and  grand- 
ehildren.        Tu-whawhakia,    in    his    version    of   "  Tutae-poroporo," 
mentions  a  very  numerous  people  named  Ngu-taha,  who  lived  at  Aro- 
pawa  Island  and  the  Sounds,  north  end  of  the  Middle  Island.     Ao- 
kehu  the   slayer  of  Tutae-poroporo   was  a   grandson   of  Turi ;  and 
Nga-Paerangi  are  mentioned  also  as  a  numerous  people  living  in  the 
Whanganui  valley  as  far  up  as  Operiki  (near  Corinth)  and  extending 
to  Whang^hu,  at  that  same  period.      Mr.  Best,   after  having  made 
inquiries  in  the  Ure-wera  country,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Pae- 
rangi came  here  with  Paoa,   about  five  generations  before  the  heke. 
Gol.  Gudgeon  says,  the  Whanganui  ancestor  is  identical  with  Paoa's 
companion,  and  that  there  were  two  of  that  name — Paerangi — one 
coming  in  the  "  Aotea  "  canoe,  the  other  the  ancestor  of  Ngati-Haua 
of  Upper  Whanganui,  about  whose  tangata-whenua  origin  there  can 
be  little  doubt. 

In  order  to  preserve  it,  I  quote  some  descents  from  this  Paerangi, 
in  which  it  is  shown  that  he  was  a  son  of  Whiro-te-tipua,  who 
flourished  according  to  Rarotonga  history — twenty-five  generations 
ago,  whereas  he  is  here  twenty-three — ^not  too  gpreat  a  discrepancy  to 
prevent  it  being  the  same  individual.       See  Table  No.    15   also. 
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Whether  the  Paerangi  here  shown  is  he  who  came  with  Paoa  in  the 
**  Horo-uta  "  canoe  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

The  Whiro-te-tipua,  shown  on  the  tables,  occupies  a  very  prominent 
position  in  Polynesian  history  ;  and  much  about  him  is  to  be  fouud  in 
Maori,  Rarotong^n  and  Tahitian  histoiy.     (See  Table  39.) 

The  Whanganui  people  have  a  tradition  that  part  of  the  Middle 
Island,  on  the  west  side  of  Tasman's  Bay,  was  peopled  from  their  tribe, 
the  first  heke  being  under  the  leadcrehip  of  Te  Ahum,  a  second  one 
was  under  Tu-mata-kokiri,  who  gave  his  name  to  Ngati-Tu-mata- 
kokiri,  the  tribe  that  occupied  Golden  Bay  and  those  parts,  and  which 
was  exterminated  by  Ngati-Toa  and  Te  Ati-Awa  in  the  second  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  XVI. 

Readers  are  referred  to  Journal  Polynesian  Societj',  Vol.  XIV., 
p.  131,  for  further  information  about  the  Whanganui  tribes. 

NOATI-APA   AND   OTHER   TRIBES. 

Lying  to  the  south  of  the  Whanganui  tribes,  are  the  territories  of 
Ngati-Apa,  whose  southern  boundary  was  (very  roughly)  the  Man- 
awa-tu  river,  whilst  their  inland  boundaries  extended  to  the  Ruahine 
Mountains,  and  were  limited  on  the  north  by  Ngati-Whiti  and  others 
of  the  Mokai-Patea  countr}',  a  very  large  district  of  open  plains  and 
broken  forest  ranges.  This  tribe  claims  to  be  descended  from  Ruatea 
and  other  people,  who  came  to  New  Zealand  in  the  "  Kura-haupo  " 
canoe  in  1 350,  besides  the  descendants  of  Apa-hapai-taketake,  who 
came  from  the  Bay  of  Plenty  originally,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
tribe. 

Another  migration  from  the  north  took  place  in  later  times ; 
they  first  went  to  Taupo  and  lived  there  sometime,  but  finally 
falling  out  with  the  Ngati-Tu-whare-toa  tribe  of  those  parts  were 
defeated  in  battle,  and  departed  for  the  West  Coast.  The  chiefs  of 
these  fugitives  were  Te  Whakakahu  and  Tu-makoha,  and  their  par- 
ticular hapu  was  named  Te  Apa-o-Rangatira.  Such  is  the  account  by 
the  people  of  the  Rangi-taiki,  Bay  of  Plenty.  This  tribe  was  one  of 
those  that  sufPered  from  the  incursion  of  and  conquest  by  Ngati-Rau- 
kawa  of  Maunga-tautari  in  the  '*  twenties"  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  later  on.  So  far  as  our  history  is  concerned, 
they  do  not  occupy  an  important  position,  and  indeed  not  much  of 
their  history  is  known  to  me.  The  records  of  the  Native  Land  Court 
no  doubt  contains  a  good  deal  about  them. 

The  Rangi'tane  tribe ^  which  joined  the  Ngati-Apa  on  the  south,  has 
been  at  one  time  a  large  tribe  occupying  the  Manawa-tu  district,  and 
extending  over  the  Rua-hine  and  Tara-rua  ranges  into  the  Upper 
Wai-rarapa  and  Upper  Manawa-tu  valleys,  the  Seventy  Mile  bush, 
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etc,  and  has  equally  sofPered— -on  the  West  Coast — from  the  invasion 
above  referred  to.  They  claim  descent  from  Tane-nui-a-rangi,  and 
are  mostly  a  tangata-tcheuua  tribe,  mixed  with  the  descendants  of  the 
crew  of  **  Taki-tumu  "  canoe.  All  that  is  known  of  their  history  is 
gammarized  in  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  71,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred  for  further  information. 

Mua-upoko  is  the  name  of  the  tribe  adjoining  Bangi-tane  on  the 
lontb,  and  haying  their  head  quarters  about  Otaki.  Their  eastern 
boundary  was  the  Tara-rua  range,  and  their  territory  was  not  a  very 
large  one.  There  are  but  few  of  them  left,  as  the  tribe  suffered 
severely  from  the  Ngati-Baukawa  and  Ngati-Toa  conquest  already 
alluded  to.     The  tribe  is  said  to  be  an  offshoot  of  Rangi-tane. 

Ngati'Ira  was  the  next  tribe  to  the  south,  which  before  the  con- 
quest just  alluded  to  occupied  Pori-rua,  Port  Nicholson,  etc.  The 
history  of  this  tribe,  as  known  to  the  writer,  will  be  found  in  Journal 
Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  74. 

The  whole  of  the  above  four  tribes  were  conquered  by  Ngati-Toa 
of  Kawhia,  Ngati-Baukawa  of  Maunga-tautari  (Waikato)  and  Te  Ati- 
Awa  of  Taranaki,  between  the  years  1821-1830,  as  will  be  shown ; 
and  as  a  consequence  the  interest  in  them  is  absorbed  by  the  later 
occupants  of  these  territories. 
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A  MBKTiiro  of  the  Council  was  held  in  the  Technical  School,  on  the  2nd  April, 
1908,  when  correspondence,  etc.,  was  dealt  with. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 
E.  Maxwell,  Opunake,  N.Z. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Hallen,  OpotOd,  N.Z. 
OteoTg.  Lampreoht,  Papeete,  Tahiti 
L.  Birks,  M.I.C.E.,  Botorua,  N.Z. 

The  following  papers  have  been  received : — 

Streng^  of  the  Hokianga  tribes  in  circa  1810.    A.  C.  Yarboroogh. 

A  Hokianga  incident.    A.  C.  Yarborough. 

Samoan  Phonetics  in  their  broader  relation.     W.  Churchill. 

Wairangi  and  Pare-whete.     Te  Rangi-hiroa. 

The  Cave  dwellings  at  Te  Pehu,  Rotorua.    J.  Cowan. 

It  was  decided  to  issue  a  circular  to  members  and  others,  asking  them  to  help 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  offer  made  by  an  original  member  (see  Annual  Report) 
as  to  the  publication  of  papers  on  hand.     (See  circular  which  follows.) 


HISTORY    AND    TRADITIONS    OF    THE 
TARANAKI    COAST, 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

tukakoa-i-hija's  expedition. 
(Ctrea  1370—1390.) 

THE  earliest  notioeable  inddent  in  the  histor}'  of  the  Taranaki 
tribes,  subsequent  to  their  arrival  from  Hawaiki,  and  after 
settling  down  in  their  new  homes,  was  an  expedition  made  by  Turanga- 
i-mua  (son  of  Tun,  captain  of  the  '^Aotea")  which,  considering  the 
times  in  which  it  occurred,  was  a  very  extensive  one,  and  it  moreover 
IningB  us  face  to  face  with  the  fact  of  a  numerous  population  living  in 
this  country  at  the  time  of  the  keks  of  1350.  Turi  had  settled  down 
and  built  his  pa  of  Matangi-rei,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Patea  river, 
vhen,  probably  some  few  years  after,  this  expedition  went  forth.  We 
do  not  know  the  reason  of  it.  but  probably  it  was  due  to  the  same 
causes  that  have  in  later  times  originated  so  many  others,  t.^.,  the  love 
of  fighting  for  fighting's  sake,  or  it  may  have  been  due  to  some  affront 
offered  to  Turi's  people  as  they  came  down  the  coast.  It  is  dear  that 
Turanga-i-mua  had  a  considerable  body  of  warriors  with  him,  and 
though  no  doubt  some  of  the  crew  of  "  Aotea  "  took  part,  the  bulk  of 
his  party  must  have  been  recruited  from  the  tan^ata-whenua,  for  the 
Hawaikians  could  not  have  be^n  sufficiently  numerous  in  themselves  to 
have  accomplished  what  they  did-^-even  allowing  for  exaggeration  of 
deeds  in  the  stoty  itself. 

Tnranga-i-mua,  accompanied  by  Kauika,  one  of  the  priests  of  the 
*^  Aotea  "  canoe,  and  their  men,  started  from  Patea,  and  proceeding  to 
the  north  overland,  made  their  way  as  far  as  Tamaki,  which  was  then 
and  for  long  after  the  general  name  of  the  Auckland  Isthmus.  Here, 
for  reasons  unrecorded,  they  fell  foul  of  the  people  there  living,  whom 
my  informants  refer  to  as  the  people  of  Titahi,  and  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter  in  a  battle  called  Te  One-po-takataka.     This,  says  one 
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of  my  informants,  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  his  tribe  (Nga- 
Bauru)  defeated  the  Titahi  people,  but  not  the  last,  as  we  shall  see. 
Prom  Tamaki  the  war-party  travelled  through  the  interior  of  the  North 
Island,  and  came  out  to  the  East  coast  at  Ahu-riri  (Hawkes'  Bay) 
where  they  again  fell  in  with  a  numerous  people,  who  are  expressly 
said  to  have  been  tangata-whenua^  when  fighting  again  took  place. 
The  first  battle  fought  was  called  Kare-po,  in  which  Turanga-i-mua 
gained  the  victory.  This  was  followed  up  by  a  series  of  sieges,  during 
which  as  many  as  ten  pas  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  invaders, 
the  last  being  at  a  place  called  Mimi-a-Bauru.  These  tangata- 
wh^ntMf  there  is  little  doubt,  were  some  of  Te  Tini-o-Awa,  Whatu- 
mamoa,  or  Bangi-tane,  who  then  occupied  all  the  Hawkes'  Bay 
country,  and  who  were  descendants  of  Toi  and  Te  Awa-nui-a-rangi, 
often  previously  referred  to. 

From  Hawkes'  Bay,  Turanga-i-mua  made  his  way  south  through 
the  other  Tamaki  district  (Seventy-mile  Bush)  and  then  ascended  the 
Kua-hine  ranges,  by  the  old  native  path,  which,  starting  near  the 
present  town  of  Woodville,  passed  to  the  north,  of  the  Manawa-tu 
gorge,  coming  out  on  to  the  plains  of  the  West  coast,  at  the  present 
village  of  Ashurst.  It  was  a  terribly  rough  track  as  the  writer  ex- 
perienced in  1872.  Near  the  summit  crossed  by  the  track,  Turanga-i- 
mua  was  set  upon  by  the  tangata'whentta,  who  were  probably  Bangi- 
tane,  and  after  a  great  fight  he  was  killed,  whilst  most  of  his  party 
made  their  way  home  to  Patea.  After  his  death,  the  people  stuck  into 
the  ground  a  matipo  post  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  was  killed,  and 
heaped  up  {ahu)  earth  round  it,  and  hence  arises  the  name  of  this  spot 
(and  the  track)  Te  Ahu-o-Turanga,  or  Turanga's  mound.  His  body, 
however,  was  afterwards  exhumed  and  taken  to  Patea  for  final  burial. 
The  party  on  reaching  Patea  foimd  Turi  in  his  pa  at  Matangi-rei,  and 
when  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  warrior  son  was  made  known  to 
him,  the  old  man  went  out  of  his  house,  and,  as  tradition  says,  disap- 
peared for  ever.  He  was  seen  by  his  daughter,  Bua-putahanga,* 
going  towards  the  cliff  that  fronts  on  the  Patea  river  at  that  place. 
The  Patea  people  say  Turi's  spirit  went  back  to  Hawaiki  his  old  home, 
and  it  is  very  strange  that  the  people  of  that  old  home,  Bai'atea,  say 
also  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  that  his  spirit  was  a  serious  trouble  to 
them  for  generations  after,  even  down  to  three  generations  ago,  as  I 
learnt  at  Mo'orea  Island  in  1897.  Turanga-i-mua  is  said  to  have  been 
a  great  warrior  in  his  time,  and  appears  also  to  have  been  a  taniwha- 
slayer,  for  we  have  the  statement  that  he  slew  a  tipua^whenua^  or 


*  It  Im  doubtful  if  this  name  is  rig^ht,  for  it  is  the  only  oocasion  on  which  this 
lady  is  mentioned  as  a  daughter  of  Turi,  whilst  it  is  w^  known  that  one  of  that 
name  was  a  famous  ancestress  of  these  people  who  Uved  many  generations  after. — 
See  Chapter  IX. 
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monster,  at  Taranaki,  named  Pou-poto — about  which,  however,  I  know 
nothing  further. 

It  is  stated  above,  that  it  was  the  people  of  Ti-tahi  who  were 
daughtered  at  Tamaki  (Auckland).  Another  account  says  it  was  the 
Wai-o-Hua  tribe ;  but  in  this  I  think  the  reciter,  knowing  that  the 
ktter  tribe  did  occupy  the  isthmus  in  modem  times,  has  merely  jumped 
to  that  conclusion.  The  Wai-o-Hua  did  not  occupy  their  Auckland 
liome  for  many  generations  after  the  time  of  Turanga-i-mua.  And  as 
to  Ti-tahi,  this  man,  according  to  the  best  traditions,  flourished  about 
the  year  1600*  whereas  probably  Turanga-i-mua's  expedition  occurred 
about  the  years  1370  to  1390.  The  probability  is,  that  as  Ti-tahi  him- 
self was  descended  from  the  northern  Ngati-Awa,  who  at  one  time  also 
occupied  the  Auckland  Isthmus,  and  built  many  of  the  pa%  still  to  be 
seen  there,  my  informants  mean  Ngati-Awa  (or  Te  Tini-o-Awa)  when 
tiiey  say  Ti-tahi,  %.e.,  the  people  from  whom  Ti-tiJii  sprung. 

TAMA-AHUA  RETURNS  TO   HAWAIKI. 

{Circa  1380.) 

The  marginal  table,  being  part  of  Table  No.   33,   will  show  the 

Table  XyyiXA  position  of  the  people  referred  to  be- 

T  w  —  w  •  ^^^*      ^^  Hatauira  came  to  New  Zea- 

I  land    in  the   **  Kura-hau-po "   canoe, 

I  and  it  is  thought  his  son  did  so  also, 

Ikma-mhnay  |  ^J^^^^J^^^  ^    as  a  young  man.     Rau-mati  was  bom 

!  in  New  Zealand,  and  Ngarue  is  said 

Bamnati  —  Te  Kura-tapiri-rwigi     ^  ^lAYQ  been  a  grandson  of  a  younger 

! brother  of  Te  Mounga-roa,  the  latter 

rni.te-kakara  »  Ngarue  being  the   priest  of   "Kura-hau-po.** 

Another  account  says  he  came  here  in  the  Waka-tipua. 

When  these  several  members  of  the  crew  of  the  above-named 
Teasel  first  arrived  on  the  West  coast,  they  settled  down  at  Wairau, 
where  Captain  Mace,  N.Z.C.,  now  lives,  and  which  place  afterwards 
became  celebrated  through  the  death  of  Dr.  Hope,  Lieut.  Tragett  and  five 
men  of  H.M.  57  Begt.,  who  there  fell  into  an  ambush  during  the  war 
on  the  4th  May,  1863.  Tama-ahua  here  married  his  first  wife,  Taura- 
nga,  who,  my  informant  said,  was  a  woman  of  her  husband's  people, 
but  from  what  follows  in  relation  to  her  son  Eua-mati,  it  is  probable 
he  confused  the  two  wives  (or  I  misunderstood  him).  His  second  wife 
was  Kauhanga-roa,  said  to  be  from  Tauranga.  After  his  first  marriage 
Tama-ahua-ki-Tauranga  (which  is  his  full  name)  removed  to  and  built 
a  house  on  the  fiats  at  Oakura  river,  just  seaward  of  the  bridge  on  the 
SQfuth  side.  This  house  was  named ''Whakamoe-ariki,"  the  founda- 
tions of  which,  together  with  a  red  stone  on  which  the  main  internal 
pillar  (or  pou-toko-manawa)  once  stood,  are  to  be  seen  at  this  day. 

*'*  Peopling  of  the  North,**  page  47. 
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On  one  occasion,  after  the  kumara  crops  had  been  gathered  in 
Tama-ahua  was  busily  engaged  in  storing  them  away  in  the  tohata  oi 
store-housO)  his  two  wives  being  occupied  in  making  baskets  not  far  off 
Whilst  so  engaged,  the  pukoro,  or  front  part  of  Tama-ahua's  maro,  oi 
waist  doth,  fell  off,  and  he  stood  naked  as  the  day  he  was  born  before 
his  wives  and  the  other  people.  It  was  then  seen  that  Tama-ahua  wai 
a  tshe,  or  had  been  circumcised,  which  caused  his  wives  a  great  deal  oi 
amusement,  and  gave  rise  to  some  remarks  ridiculing  their  husband 
Now,  no  Maori  can  stand  ridicule — ^it  has  very  often  led  to  what  thej 
call  whakamomoref  or  desperation,  in  which  state  of  mind  the  one  9i 
affected  has  often  committed  suicide.  Tama-ahua  felt  shamed  and 
humiliated  by  the  conduct  of  his  wives,  and  withall  exceedingly  angry 
So  taking  his  maro  and  his  arms,  he  departed  from  the  village  and 
went  away  up  the  Oakura  valley  to  a  place  called  Pirongia,  which  U 
situated  between  the  Pouakai  and  Patuha  ranges,  not  far  from  Te 
Iringa,  which  is  the  name  of  .the  southern  peak  of  the  latter  range. 
Here  his  sister  Taupea  was  living  with  others — who,  I  would  remark, 
were  probably  some  of  the  tangata-whenua  people,  the  Kahui-maunga. 
Arrived  there,  and  after  the  usual  greetings,  he  said  to  his  sister,  ''I 
am  returning  across  the  seas  to  Hawaiki,  and  I  have  come  to  bid  you 
farewell."  His  sister  asked,  "What  .is  the  reason  of  your  going?" 
"  Because  my  wives  laughed  at  me  when  my  pukaro  fell  off,  and  I  am 
filled  with  shame."  His  sister  replied,  "Do  not  go;  remain  here; 
let  us  two  abide  in  this  settlement  of  ours."  But  Tama-ahua  would 
not  listen ;  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  home  and  family, 
and  go  back  to  Hawaiki.  Seeing  that  her  brother  was  determined, 
Taupea  ceased  her  efforts  to  persuade  him ;  and  then  they  cried  over 
one  another,  and  took  farewell.  When  departing,  Tama-ahua  said, 
"  If  I  arrive  safely  on  the  other  side— to  that  other  home  of  ours — ^I 
will  cause  my  shadow  to  appear  at  the  break  of  day  in  the  east,  in  the 
morning  sunbeams,  so  that  you  may  know  I  am  safe.  When  you  see 
this  sign,  you  must  do  likewise,  so  that  I  may  know  that  you  have 
understood  my  signal." 

After  this  Tama-ahua  departed  from  Pirongia  and  returned  to  his 
home  at  Oakura.  Here  he  took  farewell  of  his  son  Eau-mati  (son  oi 
his  wife  Tauranga)  and  of  Bakei-nui-te-kapua,  (his  son  by  his  othei 
wife  Kauhanga-roa) 'saying : — "  Remain  here ;  I  am  departing  to  hide 
myself.  May  you  grow  up  to  be  men  after  I  am  gone."  His  two 
wives,  hearing  this,  endeavoured  to  persuade  Tama-ahua  to  abandon 
his  project,  but  he  was  obdurate,  and  determined  to  carry  out  his 
plans.  They  commenced  crying  and  lamenting,  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 
Tama-ahua  now  caused  his  canoe  to  be  prepared  for  the  voyage,  by 
taking  in  stores,  etc.  How  many,  or  who  accompanied  him,  our  story 
does  not  say.  The  canoe  was  named  "  Te  Eona-waiwai,"  and  when 
ready,  Tama-ahua  proceeded  to  his  tudhu  or  altar,  to  propitiate  the  spirits 
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of  the  starmA  he  might  encounter  on  the  way,  and  also  to  placate  ^*  the 
g:reAt  fiah  of  the  sea."  So  he  sailed  away  from  his  home  at  Oakura, 
and  in  due  course  safely  arrived  ''  at  the  other  side,"  for  on  his  arrival 
he  kaea  mai  tona  aia,  or  caused  the  sign  he  had  arranged  to  appear  in 
the  early  dawn,  which  was  seen  by  his  sister  Taupea,  who  then  knew 
ol  his  safety.  She  then  ascended  the  Pouakai  range  and  ha^a  atu  totia 
cto,  by  causing  her  shadow  to  be  cast  so  that  Tama-ahua  might  know 
she  had  received  his  message.  ''  And  so  Tama-ahua  died  on  the  other 
sde,  at  Te  Bere-a-Eura-hau-po." 

I  am  unable,  any  more  than  my  informants,  to  offer  any  explan- 
ation of  that  part  of  this  story  which  has  reference  to  the  signals 
exchanged  by  the  brother  and  sister ;  but  it  is  probably  true  that  an 
tfscpedition  left  Oakura  with  the  intention  of  going  back  to  Hawaiki — 
which  here  means  Tahiti  and  the  neighbouring  islands ;  whether  they 
ever  arrived  or  not  there  is  nothing  to  show,  for  no  communication 
with  those  parts  has  taken  place  since  the  date  of  this  supposed  voy- 
a^.  Considering  the  genealogies,  we  may  roughly  fix  the  date  of 
Tama-ahua's  voyage  at  the  year  1370  to  1390. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  in  the  above  story  that  are  worth 
noting.  One  is,  the  surprise  of  the  two  women  at  circimicision, 
evidently  showing  that  they  were  unaccustomed  to  it.  So  far  as  my 
enquiries  have  gone,  this  custom  was  only  introduced  to  New  Zealand 
some  two  or  three  generations  prior  to  the  heke  of  1350,  and  probably 
it  had  not  spread,  or  was  only  in  partial  use  on  the  West  Coast,  for 
the  introduction  of  it  took  place  on  the  East  Coast.  Hence  these  wives 
ol  Tama-ahua  were  probably  tangata-whenua  women,  for  had  they  been 
HawaikianSy  the  custom  would  have  caused  no  surprise.  The  next 
point  is,  that  if  Tama-ahua's  voyage  is  a  fact,  whence  came  his  crew  to 
man  a  large  sea-going  canoe,  if  not  from  the  tangata-whenua  ? 

Again,  there  is  a  question,  if  this  Tama-ahua  is  he  whose  adven- 
tures in  search  of  greenstone  are  related  in  Journal  Polynesian  Society 
Vol.  v.,  p.  203 — and  where  he  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Kahui- 
maunga  people,  i.e.y  the  tangata-whsnuay  which  seems  to  me  to  be  right. 
Apparently  he  is  a  different  individual  altogether  from  Tama-ahua-ki- 
Tauranga,  who  was  a  Hawaiki  Maori. 

THE   BUHNINO   OF   "  TE  ARAWA." 

{Cirea  1390.) 

Tama-ahua's  son,  by  Tauranga,  a  woman  possibly  of  the  tangata- 
mluHua  (see  ante),  who  came  originally  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tau- 
ranga, where  probably  Tama-ahua  married  her  whilst  the  crew  of  the 
"  Kura-hau-po"  were  on  that  coast — was  Raumati,  or  to  give  his  name 
m  full,  Raumati-nui-o-taua.     After  his  father  had  left  on  his  return  to 
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Hawaiki,  he  grew  to  man's  estate  at  Oakura.     He  became  desirous  of 
visiting  his  mother's  relatives,  and  after  obtaining  from  her  the  direc- 
tions for  so  doing,  he  started  off  on  his  long  overland  journey.     He 
arrived  safely  at  Tauranga  amongst  his  mother's  people  and  was  duly  ' 
received  by  them  as  a  relative.     He  dwelt  with  them  for  some  time  and  ^ 
then  went  on  a  visit  to  Maketu,  the  place  where  the  ''  Arawa  "  canoe  '^ 
landed  after  her  voyage  from  Hawaiki,  and  where  the  famous  vessel  ! 
still  lay,  hauled  up  on  the  beach  above  high  water  mark  and  under  the 
wharaUy  or  shed,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kaituna  river.     Rau- 
mati  visited  the  celebrated  canoe  to  see  what  she  was  like,  and  then, 
for  reasons  my  informant  could  not  explain  to  me,  but  connected  with  '' 
some  old  tribal  feud  perhaps,  he  set  fire  to  her  and  the  canoe  was  com-  ' 
pletely  destroyed.     There  were  few  people  at  Maketu  at  the  time,  the 
chiefs  of  the  "  Arawa  "  migration  being  all  away.* 

When  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  vessel  spread  abroad,  there 
was  consternation  amongst  the  people,  for  like  other  great  canoes  of 
the  heke,  she  was  venerated  and  loved  almost  as  a  parent — indeed,  the 
the  canoe  has  been  referred  to  as  such ;  see  the  speech  g^ven  at  p.  99, 
**  Nga  Mahinga,"  ^^to  koutou  tupuna  e  ka  mat  ra  %  te  ahi  a  Jtaumatiy**  the 
ancestor  of  you  all  that  was  burnt  by  Eaumati.  The  consequence  of 
this  deep  feeling  for  the  canoe,  and  of  the  insults  offered  to  the  people, 
eventuated  in  a  war-party  being  raised,  under  Hatu-patu,  to  avenge 
the  wrong  done.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Baumati's  relatives  and 
connections  of  Tauranga  made  his  cause  their  own,  for  they  met  the 
Arawa  people  (who,  however,  were  not  as  yet  known  by  that  name) 
somewhere  near  Maketu,  and  a  great  battle  was  fought  and  Baumati's 
party,  though  successful  at  first,  were  defeated  and  their  leader  killed — 
as  my  informant  says,  by  the  power  of  makutu^  or  witchcraft,  for  Hatu- 
patu  caused  a  cliff  to  fall  on  him  as  he  retreated  from  the  battle,  and 
thus  killed  him.  The  Arawa  account  of  this  battle  will  be  found  in  Sir 
Geo.  Ghrey's  work  quoted  a  few  lines  back,  wherein  it  is  stated  that 
Hatu-patu  secured  Baumati's  head,  and  took  it  back  with  him  to  Boto- 
rua,  to  exhibit  to  his  father. 

**  Te  Arawa"  canoe  was  burnt  before  the  expedition  of  Nga-toro- 
i-rangi  went  back  to  Hawaiki,  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  him  by 
Manaia,  and  consequently  the  occurrence  took  place  not  very  many 
years  after  the  arrival  of  the  heke,  in  1350 — ^probably  if  we  say  some- 
where about  the  year  1390,  it  will  not  be  very  far  out. 

*  In  a  note  to  be  found  somewhere  in  Journal  Polynesian  Society — where,  I 
cannot  remember — is  a  statement  to  the  efleet  that  Raumati  was  a  member  of  tBe 
aboriginal  tribe  named  Piri-rakau,  inhabiting  at  the  present  day  the  forest  country 
inland  and  to  the  west  of  Tauranga.  Probably  this  is  so  far  right  that  his  mother 
came  from  that  people. 
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XOAKUE   AND   WHARE-MATANOI. 

(CtWal420.) 

Baumati^  on  his  way  north  to  visit  his  relatives  at  Tauranga,  had 
stajred  some  time  at  Kawhia,  and  there  married  his  wife,  Te  Kura- 
t&piri-rangi,  and  their  daughter,  Uru-te-kakara  (see  Table  SQa)  was 
bam  there,  and  grew  up  to  womanhood  at  Taharoa,  a  lake  about  three 
milee  south  of  Kawhia.  Another  version  of  the  story  which  follows, 
says  that  TTru-te-kakara  lived  at  Awakino,  about  three  miles  north  of 
Mokau — ^possibly  both  are  correct. 

Ngarue  was  a  native  of  Waitara,  said  to  be  a  grandson  of  a 
jounger  brother  of  Te  Moimga-roa,  who  was  chief  and  priest  of  **Kura- 
bftu-po "  canoe.  As  a  young  man,  Ngarue  paid  a  visit  to  Kawhia, 
where  he  met  Uru-te-kakara,  Eaumati's  daughter,  and  fell  in  love  with 
and  married  her.  Time  passed  and  Ngarue  and  his  wife  were  spending 
some  time  at  one  of  their  cultivations,  living  in  a  temporary  shelter  for 
the  time.  Whilst  here,  some  of  the  people  of  the  place  were  overheard 
to  make  some  disparaging  remarks  in  reference  to  Ngarue,  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  a  landless  man  and  had  to  cultivate  other  people's  land  to 
obtain  crops.  This  so  deeply  offended  Ngarue  that  he  decided  to 
return  to  his  own  home  at  Waitara.  Before  doing  so,  he  said  to  his 
wife :  "  If  the  child  that  you  will  shortly  bear  proves  to  be  a  son,  call 
bim  Whare-matangi  (or  windy  house) ;  if  a  daughter,  call  her  Kai- 
matangi  "  (to  eat  in  the  wind).  In  thus  saying  he  alluded  to  the  tem- 
p(»aij  shed  in  which  they  dwelt,  which  was  open  to  the  wind.  So  Ngarue 
returned  to  his  home  at  Waitara,  leaving  his  wife  amongst  her  own 
people.  In  due  course,  a  male  child  was  born  to  TJru-te-kakara,  which, 
in  accordance  withhis  father's  wish,  was  named  Whare-matangi .  As  the 
diild  grew  in  stature,  he  became  very  expert  at  all  kinds  of  games  such 
as  young  Maori  boys  indulge  in,  and  was  generally  the  victor  over  his 
young  companions.  On  one  occasion  the  game  of  m'^t  was  in  season 
and  all  the  boys  of  the  village  were  engaged  in  it.  This  game  consists 
in  throwing  a  light  dart,  usually  made  of  toetoe  reed,  or  the  stalk  of  the 
bracken,  in  such  a  flianner  that  it  strikes  on  a  low  ridge  of  earth  and 
then  flies  upwards  and  onwards  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  dart 
is  called  a  Uha.  The  game  is  common  to  the  Pol3mesian,  wherever 
foimd.  Now  on  this  occasion  Whare-matangi's  dart  far  exceeded  all 
others  in  the  distance  to  which  it  carried.  This  at  length  annoyed 
the  other  boys,  one  of  whom  said  in  Whare-matangi's  hearing:  ''This 
bastard  throws  his  dart  farther  than  any  of  us."  The  boy  retained 
tliis  in  his  heart,  for  he  was  much  ashamed  at  being  called  a  bastard, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  asked  his  mother  where  his  father  was.  For 
answer,  she  took  him  to  a  high  ridge  near  the  coast,  and  pointing  across 
the  sea  said,  ''  You  see  that  white  snow-clad  moimtain  that  projects 
above  the  horizon  (like  a  bell-tent)  ?     That  is  Taranaki  (Mt.  Egmont) ; 
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below  it  lives  your  father."  **  I  will  go  in  search  of  my  father,"  said  :» 
the  boy.  "Not  yet,"  said  his  mother,  "first  become  accomplished  in  .: 
all  the  arts  of  the  warrior."  So  the  boy  grew  up,  living  with  his  mj 
mother  until  he  was  a  young  man  and  was  tatooed ;  he  became  expert  l 
in  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  chief,  such  as  the  use  of  the  spear,  the  :% 
taiaha,  and  other  weapons  ;  the  knowledge  of  karaktas  and  the  rites  of  f. 
old,  which  were  taught  him  by  his  uncles  on  his  mother's  side.  s 

At  last  the  time  came  when  he  decided  to  go  in  search  of  his  father,    - 
and  accordingly  he  told  his  mother  and  other  relations  of  his  determin-    .^ 
ation.     His  relations  gave  him  directions  where  to  find  his  father,    > 
together  with  a  magic  teka,  or  dart,  to  aid  him  on  his  way.     From    .;. 
a  point  on  the  coast  near  his  home  he  cast  his  dart,  which  flew  in  a     , 
southerly  direction  and  stuck  in  the  ground  at  Tirua  Point.     (Reader ! 
the  distance  is  sixteen  miles !  but  then  it  was  a  magic  dart !).     Whare-    ^. 
matangi  followed  along  the  coast  until  he  foimd  his  dart.     Again     . 
casting  it  from  there,  the  dart  flew  on  and  landed  at  Mokau  (a  distance    ^ 
of  twenty-one  miles).     Again  the  yoimg  man  followed  and  found  his    ^ 
dart.     From  Mokau  he  again  started  the  teka^  and  after  a  flight  of 
fifteen  miles  it  fell  on  Pari-nihinihi,  or  the  White  Cliffs.    The  next  flight     , 
carried  it  to  Te  Taniwha,  a  point  distant  about  thirteen  miles,  and  the 
succeeding  one — at  about  five  miles  distant — it  stuck  into  Ngarue's  house,     . 
which  was  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Waitara  river,  just  oppo- 
site where  W.  Kingi's^ff,  Te  Hurirapa,  stood  in  1860,  Ngarue*s  home 
being  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  seaward  of  the  present  bridge  over 
the  Waitara,  at  the  town  of  that  name.     Ngarue  himself  was  sitting  in 
front  of  his  house  when  the  dart  struck  the  ornamental  maihi^  or  barge 
board,  and  then  fell  close  beside  him.     He  at  once  divined  that  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  was  about  to  occur. 

Presently  Whare-matangi  appeared,  coming  over  the  sand  hills 
from  the  sea  shore,  and,  as  he  drew  near,  saw  his  dart  and  the  old  man 
sitting  beside  it,  so  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  probably  this  was 
his  father.  He  approached  and  sat  down  near  the  old  man,  who  said 
to  him,  **  Whence  come  you,  and  for  what  object  ?  "  "  I  am  in  search 
of  my  father,"  said  the  young  man.  "  What  is  your  name  ?  "  asked 
the  elder  man.  **  I  am  Whare-matangi,  a  name  g^ven  me  by  my 
mother  in  accordance  with  the  request  i  of  my  father  to  that  effect,  if 
she  should  have  a  male  child  after  his  departure."  Then  said  Ngarue, 
"  Thou  art  my  son !  " 

After  this,  and  the  usual  tangi  on  like  occasions,  Ngarue  took 
Whare-matangi  to  the  wai-tapu^  or  sacred  water  of  the  village,  where 
his  father  duly  performed  the  rite  of  iohi  over  him  ;  this  was,  in  fact, 
the  giving  of  his  name  to  him,  which,  as  a  rule,  must  be  done  by  the 
father.  Then  to  the  tuOJiUj  or  altar,  where  other  karahiM  were  recited, 
to  take  the  tapu  oQ,  They  then  returned  to  the  house  where  food  was 
placed  before  the  guest — ^he  could  not  have  eaten,  according  to  Maori 
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cBrtom,  until  the  tapu  had  been  removed  at  the  ttsdhu.  The  people  of 
tbd  p€  were  all  out  at  work  during  the  day,  so  none  of  them  saw  the 
KxiTal  of  Whare-matangi.  The  father  now  took  his  son  down  to  the 
lifer  to  batiie,  and  on  his  stripping,  the  father  saw  that  his  son  was 
fnllj  tattooed  on  the  rape  and  legs  in  a  vexy  handsome  manner. 

When  the  people  returned,  the  news  soon  spread  that  Ngarue  was 
entertaining  a  stranger ;  but  the  father  kept  his  son  in  the  house  and 
vould  not  let  him  be  seen  until  the  next  morning,  when  he  assembled 
til  the  people  and  introduced  Whare-matangi  to  his  uncles  and  aunts, 
IrotherSy  sisters,  and  cousins,  etc.  After  a  time,  a  fine  young  woman 
nsmed  Awe-pohewa,  who  was  distantly  related,  was  given  to  Whare- 
matangi  as  a  wife.  She  was  a  woman  of  rank,  and  was  specially 
idected  so  as  to  preserve  the  status  of  the  family  in  their  offspring. 

The  grand-children  of  this  couple  were  Moeahu  and  Tai-hawea, 
twins,  froEm  whom  are  descended  most  of  the  principal  families  of 
Tannaki  at  the  present  day — ^they  also  gave  their  names  to  the  Ngati- 
Moeahu  and  Nga-Mahanga  tribes  of  Taranaki  proper. 

We  may  roughly  fix  the  date  of  Whare-matangi's  journey  in  search 
of  bis  father  at  the  year  1420. 

The  full  name  of  the  Waitara  river  is  Waitara-nui-a-Ngarue,  so 
called  after  this  Ngarue ;  and  a  learned  Maori  friend  of  mine  suggests 
that  the  name  Waitara  originated  through  Whare-matangi's  action  in 
following  up  his  dart,  .and  that  the  name  is  in  reality,  Whaitara,  (not 
Waitara)  which  means  <  follow  the  barb.'  These  West  Coast  tribes 
ooDstantly  omit  the  "  h  "  where  other  tribes  use  it.  The  matter  is, 
however,  doubtful. 

TUlCUAKl's  SEAltCH  FOB  THE   GREEK    JADE. 

XJenuku-mai-te-ra-roa  had  three  sons:  1.  Taha-nuku-o-rangi, 
2.  Paikea,  3.  Buatapu — ^the  last  two  being  .celebrated  in  Polynesian 
History,  as  referred  to  in  Chapter  Y. 

Tabids   XXXX.  In  the  generation  succeeding  Huatapu,  oc- 

Boatapa  »  KarikatiA        curred  the  great  hsks  to  New  Zealand  of  1350. 
The  marginal  table  is  quoted  to  show  where 


I 


'nunatea-hnatahi  One  account  places  Tama-ahua,  who  made  the 

^    .    I  .  journey  (or  voyage)  to  the  Middle  Island  to 

I  procure  jadeite  or  greenstone.     The  Tama-ahua 

^•-Hia-taniia  here  shown  is  identical  with  he  who  returned 

Tama-ahiiA  to  Hawaiki,  as  related  a  few  pages  back,  and 

oould  scarcely  be  the  same  who  went  after  the  greenstone.  If  this  is 
the  man  who  prosecuted  that  search,  then  his  voyage  took  place 
in  the  next  generation  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  or  say  some- 
where about  the  year  1400,  which  shows  a  much  earlier  acquaintance 
with  that  stone  than  the  Bev.  Mr.  Stack  allows  in  his  account,  which 
places  the  first  knowledge  acquired  of  it  by  the  Ngai-Tahu  people,  of 
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Canterbury,  as  about  the  year  1700.  Mr.  Justice  Chapman,  in  his 
pamphlet,  "The  Working  of  the  Greenstone,"  page  15,  says: — 
"Mr.  Stack  puts  the  visit  of  Eau-reka  (who  first  made  known  the  exis- 
tence  of  the  jade  to  the  Ngai-Tahu  tribe  of  the  East  Coast,  Middle 
Island)  about  1700,  but  thinks  that  the  traffic  in  greenstone  had  pro- 
bably sprung  up  between  Ngati-  Wairangi  and  the  North  Island  tribes, 
bordering  Cook's  Straits,  long  before  it  became  known  to  Ngai-Tahu." 
Ngati- Wairangi  is  one  of  the  branches  of  the  West  Coast,  Middle  Island 
Maoris,  known  generally  as  the  Pou-tini  people,  and  in  whose  country 
alone  is  the  green- jade  found  in  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Stack's  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  early  knowledge  of  greenstone  by  the  Cook's  Straits 
tribes,  as  quoted  above,  will  be  proved  by  what  follows,  for  whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  peculiar  story  of  Tama-ahua  and  his  search  for 
the  precious  stone,  the  journey  of  Tumuaki,  on  the  same  errand,  is 
historic,  as  will  be  seen.  I  cannot  think  that  the  Tama-ahua,  shown 
on  Table  40,  is  the  same  person  as  he  about  whom  is  the  mysterious 
story  of  the  search  for  the  jade. 


ri 


Tumuaki  was  a  young  man  of  the  Taranaki  tribe,  who  was  born 
and  lived  to  manhood  at  a  place  between  Okato  (the  modern  village 
seventeen  miles  south  of  New  Plymouth)  and  the  sea.  His  imagina- 
tion became  excited  by  the  stories  of  the  quantities  of  pou-namu,  or 
^reen-jade,  to  be  procured  in  the  South  Island,  and  he  decided  to  try 
and  obtain  some  of  this  valuable  article,  which  to  the  Maoris  was  the 
the  most  precious  possession  they  had.  His  own  people  were  adverse 
to  undertaking  the  journey,  on  account  of  the  many  difficulties  in  the 
way ;  but  Tumuaki  eventually  persuaded  a  party  of  the  Nga-Rauru 
tribe  (to  whom  no  doubt  he  was  related)  to  accompany  him  in  his 
quest.  They  crossed  Cook's  Straits  by  canoe,  and  from  somewhere  on 
the  southern  shore  started  on  their  long  and  tedious  journey — "  pro- 
bably a  year  were  they  travelling,"  says  my  informant.  They  finally, 
however,  reached  the  pou-namu  country,  and  were  made  welcome  by 
the  Poutini  people.*  My  informants  could  not  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  place  where  the  party  went  to,  but  probable,  it  was  to  the  Ara- 
hura  river  a  few  miles  north  of  Hokitiki,  from  which  place,  and  its 
neighbourhood,  the  pou-namu  has  always  been  obtained.  Tumuaki 
disclosed  to  the  local  people  the  errand  on  which  he  had  come,  and 

*  The  g^ealogies  shown  in  Table  41  infra^  preclude  the  idea  that  the  Pou-tini 
people  here  referred  to  had  any  connection  with  the  Pou-tini-Ngai-Tahu  who  now 
live  on  the  West  Coast,  South  Island,  for  the  latter  only  conquered  that  country  in 
about  the  sixteenth  century.  But,  as  usual,  the  tangata-whenua  were  absorbed 
into  Ngai-Tahu,  and  they  no  doubt  where  the  people  alluded  to  in  the  text  aa 
Pou-tini. 
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asked  them  to  explain  the  methods  by  which  the  jade  might  be 
ol>tained.  The  people  told  him  that  the  pou-namu  was  difficult  to 
procore,  and  then  only  after  appropriate  karakiai  had  been  said. 
"When  you  go  to  sleep"  said  they,  **  jOMmMst  hirihiri  to  ngakau* 
(exdte  your  heart,  imagination)  and  then  if  you  dream  that  you  are 
nusing  a  child,  or  embracing  a  woman,  you  will  be  able  to  find  the 
fM-jMMw  next  morning  in  the  river."  Tumuaki  carried  out  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  and  in  the  morning  proceeded  to  the  river,  where  to  his 
great  delight  he  found  a  fine  block  of  jade,  in  the  form  of  a  boulder. 
(The  jade  is  nearly  always  found  in  this  form,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
leain,  the  Maoris  never  found  it  in  iitu^  except  at  an  inaccessible  place 
at  the  head  of  the  Ara-hura  river,  under  a  waterfall,  to  get  at  which 
one  must  swim.  Such  is  the  traditional  account.  The  Government 
Geologist,  Dr.  J.  Macintosh  Bell,  however,  says  it  is  found  in  situ  at 
the  head  of  Griffin's  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Tere-makau — not  Tara- 
makau,  as  usually  spelt — river.)  So  Tumuaki  proceeded  to  split  up 
his  block  of  jade,  taking  directions  from  the  local  people  who  were 
also  at  work  at  the  manufacture  of  ineres^  ear-drops,  etc.,  at  the  same 
spot.  There  are  ceriain  rules  that  obtain  with  respect  to  the  finding 
and  breaking  up  of  the  jadeite  boulders.  He  who,  through  aid  of 
his  dream,  tinds  a  block  of  the  stone,  has  the  tinana,  or  body  of  it, 
whilst  the  people  who  assist  him  have  the  maraniara^  or  chips,  frag- 
ments, etc.,  broken  off  in  splitting  up  the  stone.  Now  Txmiuaki,  not 
being  practised  at  the  work,  in  hammering  at  bis  block  to  break  it  up, 
hit  his  finger  and  bruised  it.  To  alleviate  the  pain  he  put  his  finger 
into  his  mouth,  which  was  a  very  wrong  thing  to  do,  as  the  stone  was 
Upu^  whereas  his  food-contaminated  mouth  was  noa  (void  of  tapu) ; 
thus  was  the  work  polluted  and  evil  consequences  to  Tumuaki  sure 
to  follow.  Hence,  say  my  informants,  was  Tumuaki  himself  turned 
into  a  stone,  which  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  the  Pou-tini  country. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a  hill  called  Tumuaki  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ara-hura  river,  West  Coast,  South  Island. 

We  need  not  believe  that  Tumuaki  was  turned  into  stone — this  is 
a  mere  gloss,  due  to  the  culture-stage  in  which  the  Maori  lived.  But 
it  is  quite  reasonable  that  Tumuaki  died  in  the  Pou-tini  country,  and 
that  the  hill  was  named  after  him,  a  common  occurrence  in  Maori 
history.  In  stories,  the  period  of  which  is  four  to  five  hundred  years 
ago,  we  must  constantly  expect  to  find  the  marvellous  entering  into 
them — ^and  we  shall  find  more  of  it  directly — but  the  historical  part 
can  usually  be  separated  without  much  trouble. 


*  Perhaps  it  may  here  be  suggested  that  hirihiri  to  ngakau  may  be  translated 
as  a  mode  of  auto-suggestion,  for  I  am  persuaded  the  Maoris  were  acquainted 
with  the  doctrine. 
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POTIKI-ROA,   AlTD  THE   SBASGH  AFTBB  TUICUAKI.  «% 

Tumuaki's  Nga-Rauru  followers,  after  a  time  retamed  home  to   xir 
the  North  Island ;  and  communicated  to  the  former's  relatives  and   :• 
friends  the  sad  fate  that  had  overtaken  him.      His  wife,  whom  he    ■-. 
had  left  behind  him,  was  named  Hine-tu-a-hoanga  (a  very  ancient   :7 
name  connected  with  the  grinding  of  stone  axes,  etc. ;  but  there  have    :: 
been  many  so  called,  and  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  lady   k.^ 
bore  that  name  in  consequence  of  her  husband's  connection  with  the    ^i 
jadeite)  and  she  was  dreadfully  cut  up  at  the  loss  of  her  husband.    *;: 
Hine'  was  a  great  chieftainess  of  Taranaki,  descended  from  Toka-tara,    ; 
who  came  over  in  the  "Kura-hau-po"  canoe,  see  Chapter  VI.    After    x 
mourning  for  him  for  a  long  time,  she  urged  her  brothers  to  take  her    »r 
to  the  place  where  her  husband  had  died,  in  order  that  she  might    ':= 
wail  over  him.     To  this  her  brothers  consented,  but  they  had  not  any 
sea-going  canoe  fit  for  the  voyage ;  so  it  was  decided  to  make  a  new    > 
one.    The  elder  of  her  brothers  was  named  Potiki-roa,  and  he,  with    ^ 
his  younger  brothers  and  their  people,  proceeded  to  the  forest,  where,     (. 
after  the  appropriate  karakias*  they  felled  a  totara  tree,  and  hewed  it 
out  into  a  canoe.    The  new  canoe  was  then  dragged  down  to  the  ooast 
with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  songs,  and  placed  on  the  beadi 
ready  for  the  final  adornment,  finishing,  etc.     When  Hine*  saw  the 
canoe  she  expressed  her  disappointment  at  the  size  of  it,  for,  wishing 
to  go  in  state  with  a  large  following,  she  feared  the  canoe  would  not 
hold  as  many  as  she  required.     The  canoe  had  been  named  "  Pu-nui- 
a-Rata,"  after  a  famous  canoe  that  belonged  to  their  ancestors  in  far 
Hawaiki,  ages  before  this  time.      But  Hine',  to  express  her  disap- 
pointment   and  anxiety  she  felt  about   its  capacity,    re-named    it 
"  Whakahotu-manawa  "  (the  sobbing  heart)  ;  this  name  was  not  con- 
sidered satisfactory  by  the  others. 

However,  preparations  were  made  for  the  start,  provisions  placed 
aboard,  the  crew  embarked,  and  they  put  to  sea ;  Potiki-roa  taking 
the  command,  and  Hine'  going  as  passenger.  Finding  that  the  canoe 
did  not  fulfill  Hine's  evil  anticipations,  and  that  it  proved  to  be  very 
fast,  and  an  excellent  sea-boat,  its  name  was  now  changed  a  second 
time,  and  the  vessel  became  known  for  the  future  as  "  Te  Bangi-au- 
rere  '*-^n  account  of  those  qualities — so  says  my  informant,  but  the 
name  does  not  seem  to  me  to  express  that  meaning.  They  passed  on 
their  way  across  Cook's  Straits,  until  they  reached  the  South  Island  at 
a  place  my  informant  could  not  g^ve  the  name  of,  but  it  was  on  the 
north-east  or  east  coast  of  that  Island.  Here  they  saw  smoke  some 
way  inland,  and  Hine'  desired  her  brother,  Potiki-roa,  to  land  and  go 
in  that  direction  to  find  out  who  the  people  were,  and  get  directions 
as  to  where  they  should  find  the  place  in  which  Tumuaki  met  his 

*  See  end  of  this  Chapter. 
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ieiik  He  brother  went  ofE  on  his  errand,  leaving  all  the  others 
«nped  on  the  shore.  It  was  a  rough,  hilly  country,  and  took  Potiki- 
iMa  Jong  time  to  approach  the  smoke.  At  last  he  drew  near,  and 
there  &and  a  village.  He  was  seen  approaching  by  some  young 
voDflD  who  were  at  a  distance  from  their  homes,  and  they,  after 
gnetiflg  him,  finally  led.  him  to  the  village  of  their  father,  whose 
name  was  Mango- huruliura.  At  the  village  he  received  a  warm  wel- 
come, and  caused  mixclx  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  young  women, 
OQaooonntof  his  faandsome  appearance,  the  people  saying,  **A/  he 
fiitMSata/*^  (O  !  ^wHat  a  splendid  man!)  Now  Potiki-roa  was 
eqnalij  smitten  ^witlx  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  chief,  whose  name 
Tu  PanA-te-rito,  and,  according  to  Maori  custom,  she  was  g^ven  to 
lam  by  her  f atlier  as  a  wife.  Potiki-roa  was  thus  engaged  in  love 
mking  to  the  aeg^lect  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  remained  in  his 
ut  quarters  several  days.  At  last  he  sent  some  of  the  people  of  the 
vOlsge  down  to  tlxe  sea-shore  to  communicate  with  Kine'  and  the 
othen,  aad  to  tell  tlxem  what  had  occurred,  and  also  to  say  that  he 
bad  made  up  liis  xnizid  to  remain  with  his  new  wife  and  her  people. 
Hme'  replied  to  tliis,  "  E  kore  e  ingo  te  rangi  hiatal "  (The  heart 
fill  no  longer  care  for  him ;  ingo  to  desire,  rangi  the  heart,  which  are 
obsolete  naee  of  these  words).    And  so  the  messengers  returned. 

Hine'  and  her  party  having  obtained  directions  from  the  messen- 
gen  where  to  find  the  country  where  her  husband,  Tumuaki,  had 
died,  tkey  started  hack  on  their  way  to  the  West  Coast.  On  their 
way  they  came  to  a  point  of  land  projecting  far  out  into  the  sea,  and 
oa  lookmg  do^m  heheld  hahikatea  trees  growing  on  the  bottom.  This 
so  surprised  them,  that  some  of  the  men  dived  down  and  procured 
some  branches.  (The  same  story  is  told  with  regard  to  the  north 
point  of  Poverty  Bay,  off  Tua-motu  Island ;  hahikatea  trees  are  said 
to  be  seen  in  the  sea.  There  is  some  meaning  attached  to  this  story 
U  we  could  get  at  it).  Soon  after  this  the  shades  of  night  fell,  and  it 
became  very  dark.  But  Hine',  being  desirous  of  making  up  for  lost 
time,  urged  the  crew  to  continue  on.  Presently  the  canoe  struck  a 
rock,  and  the  hig  waves  rolling  in  caused  her  to  capsize.  All  were 
drowned,  says  my  informant ;  and  I  may  add,  that  possibly  the  tree 
aeen  under  the  water  was  /a/m,  and  hence  the  disaster,  due  to  taking 
lome  of  its  hranohes ;  at  any  rate  that  would  be  a  true  Maori  way  of 
accounting  for  the  wreck. 

Next  day,  Potiki-roa,  sent  some  of  his  new  friends  to  see  what  had 
become  of  the  party  of  Kine^  On  climbing  a  high  hill,  they  saw  in 
the  far  distance  the  canoe  drifting  about  bottom  upwards.  They 
returned  and  told  Potiki-roa,  who  then,  to  make  quite  sure,  himself 
ascended  a  high  mountain,  and  froin  there  beheld  the  hull  of  the 
canoe,  thus  confirming  the  report  of  the  others.  With  a  sad  heart  he 
returned  to  the  village,  and  there  bewailed  his  sister  in  a  tangi  or 
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lament,  in  whicli  he  happened  to  mention  his  sister's  name,  Hine-tu- 
a-hoanga.  At  this  the  people  of  the  place  exclaimed,  ^*  AI  he  ranga" 
tira  te  tangata  net  /  "  (*'  A !  this  man  is  indeed  a  chief  ")  for  the  fcune 
of  Hine'  as  a  chieftainess  of  great  rank  at  Taranaki  had  reached  those 
parts  long  before,  and  consequently  the  people  thought  much  more  of 
Potiki-roa,  who  became  a  man  of  importance  with  his  new  connections. 

POTIKI-EOA   EETURNS  TO   TABANAKI. 

Now  Potiki-roa  dwelt  with  his  father-in-law,  Mango -huruhuru,  who 
was  a  very  powerful  tohunga,  or  priest,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the 
potent  I  karakias  that  gave  him  power  over  heaven  or  earth.  His 
eldest  son  was  named  Tuhuru,  who,  says  my  informant,  was  the  direct 
ancestor  of  the  chief  of  Pou-tini,  also  named  Tuhuru,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Niho,  in  his  expedition  down  the  West  Coast  of  the  Middle 
Island,  circa  1828,  for  which,  see  Chap.  XVI.  Years  rolled  on,  and  the 
time  came  when  Potiki-roa  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  see  his  old  home 
at  Taranaki  once  more.  He  had  often  mentioned  to  his  new  connections 
what  a  fine  country  it  was — such  a  rich  soil,  with  fine  forests,  excellent 
flax,  and  food  in  plenty,  but  added  that  it  had  one  drawback,  viz.,  the 
lack  of  good  beaches  on  which  to  haul  up  the  canoes,  or  to  draw  the  nets 
on.  At  last  he  put  the  matter  to  his  father-in-law,  and  proposed  that 
he  should  accompany  him,  with  his  people,  on  a  visit  to  his  Taranaki 
relatives.  This  Mango -huruhuru  agreed  to,  and  all  hands  proceeded  to 
the  forest  to  hew  out  a  new  and  suitable  canoe  for  the  lengthy  voyage 
across  the  stormy  seas  of  Bau-kawa  (Cook's  Straits).  With  a  priest  of 
Mango-huruhuru's  powers  we  may  be  sure  that  all  the  ritual  under  such 
circumstances  was  rigidly  performed.  On  completion  of  the  canoe  it 
was  dragged  to  the  water  and  there  the  old  priest  arranged,  by  the  aid 
of  his  great  powers,  that  a  taniwha^  or  sea  monster,  should  be  attached 
to  one  side  of  the  canoe,  the  tapu  side,  and  a  piece  of  wood  to  the  other, 
which  was  the  noa,  or  common  side.  (I  would  suggest  here  that  this  ' 
piece  of  wood  may  have  been  an  outrigger,  and  that  that  kind  of  canoe 
had  not  then  gone  out  of  fashion).  The  canoe  was  named  "  Wawara- 
a-kura,"  and  her  load  of  food,  including  kiwis^  water,  clothing,  arms, 
etc.,  etc.,  was  placed  on  board,  and  then  all  was  ready  to  start,  and  the 
people  took  their  places.  Potiki-roa  occupied  the  stem,  next  came  his 
wife,  Puna-te-rito,  then  her  sister,  Puna-te-ahu,  then  another  sister, 
Heihana  (who  was  hape,  or  lame),  then  Benga-papa,  the  youngest  sister, 
all  daughters  of  Mango  -  huruhuru ;  forward  of  these  rangatira  came 
the  crew.  When  all  was  ready,  the  old  man,  Mango-huruhuru,  came 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  said  to  Potiki-roa :  '^  Stay  awhile  ;  let  me 
first  go  up  to  the  tudhuy  The  old  priest  had  decided  to  utilize  his  great 
powers  as  a  tohunga  to  make  some  beaches  on  the  Taranaki  coast,  and 
now  went  to  his  altar  to  commence  his  initiatory  incantations  towards 
that  end,  and  also,  as  was  usual,  to  utter  others  to  secure  a  prosperous 
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roymge  for  the  canoe.  The  name  of  the  altar  was  ''  Te  Toahu-o-nga- 
me"  (the  altar- of -the -sands),  and  the  sands,  or  beaches  (one  of  which 
be  proposed  to  bring)  were  named  Waima-ngangana,  One-pua-huru, 
Dne-haa,  and  One-tipi.  These  were  all  situated  in  Hawaiki,  and  were 
reiy  tapu.  So  the  old  man  upraised  his  voice  to  cause  the  sands  to  go 
to  Taranaki,  and  this  was  his  karakia  : — 

Unahia,  ko  te  pou  mua,  ko  te  pou  roto, 

Ko  te  pou  o  te  whare  o  Tangaroa,  i 

Unohia!  ko  One-pua-htirus  te  one, 

Uniihia !  ko  Wairua-nganganaS  te  one, 

I  kapna  mai  ki  te  ringa, 
Hae! 

KoPou-te-wharaonga,'*  ko  Atu-rangi-mamao,^ 

Hekeheke  iho  i  runga  i  on  ara, 

Ko  Tiki-whara  te  whare, 

Ko  Wawara-a  kura^  te  waka, 

Hae! 
Ka  tangi  au  ki  nga  maunga  nei 
Ka  tangi  an  ki  nga  mori  nei 
Ka  tang^  an  ki  nga  mania  nei 
Ka  tangi  au  ki  taka  whenna, 

Hae! 
Ka  eke  atu  au  i  a  **  Wawara-a-kura,'*6 

Hae! 
Ka  piH  atu  au  i  te  ngaru  kopu, — 
I  te  ngaru  kowhana, 

I  te  ngaru  tau-rewarewa,  te  moana  waiwai 
I  a  ngaru  hora -hora  ki  uta, 

Hae! 
A  ka  whiti  atu  au  ki  Hukurang^,  s 

Hae! 

Withdraw,  the  front  pillar,  the  inside  pillar, 
Tlie  pillar  of  the  house  of  Tangaroa.  i 
Come  forth  !  One-pua-hura^  is  the  sand, 
Come  forth  !  Wairua-ngangana3  is  the  beach, 
Which  I  take  up  in  my  hand — 
So  be  it! 
(Here  the  priest  takes  up  a  handful  of  sand.) 
Pon-te-wharannga,  '^is  Tangaroa*s  house, 
Atu-rangi-mamao,'  is  the  marae  of  his  dwelling, 
Descend  then,  by  ways  that  thou  knowest. 

Tiki-whara  is  the  name  of  (my)  house, 
"  Wawara-a-kura  "«  is  my  canoe — 

Be  it  so! 
I  bid  farewdll  to  those  mountains  there, 
I  bid  farewell  to  the  promontories  there, 
I  bid  farewell  to  my  home  and  landa, 

Be  it  so  1 
I  am  about  to  board  the  *'  Wawara-a-kura,*' 

Be  it  so  I 
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And  in  her  to  climb  the  great  rolling  wavea — 
The  great  surging  white  crested  waves, 
The  great  waves  just  combing,  of  the  deep  sea, 
The  great  spread  out  waves,  spread  out  to  the  shore, 

Be  it  so! 
And  then  shall  I  cross  over  to  Huknrangi,^ 
Be  it  so! 
Notes.    (I .)  Tangaroa,  god  of  ocean,  who  rules  the  waves  and  shores.     (2.)  One- 
pua-hum,  one  of  sands,  or  beaches,  in  Hawaiki.     (3.)  Wairoa-ngangana,  one  of 
the  islands,  probably  in  Indonesia,  from  which  the  Maoris  obtained  the  taro  plant 
originallj. — See  Chap.  VII.     (4.)  The  name  of  Tangaroa's  house  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.     (5.)  Name  of  the  plaza,  of  his  dwelling.     (6.)  Name  of  the  canoe  he  is 
about  to  embark  in.     (8.)  Hukurangi,  an  ancient  name  of  the  North  Island. 

In  this  karakia^  the  first  part  is  evidently  addressed  to  Tangaroa,  to 
allow  the  sands  to  remove  to  Taranaki ;  the  second,  a  farewell  to  his 
home. 

After  this  incantation,  the  old  man  returned  and  boarded  the  canoe ; 
he  had  secured  the  mdna  of  the  sands  and  was  satisfied.  He  took  np 
his  position  in  the  bows  of  the  canoe  in  order  to  see  the  dangers  and  be 
ready  by  aid  of  his  karakias  to  avert  them.  They  went  on,  ''by  day,  by 
night,"  says  the  story,  imtil  they  arrived  at  Taranaki,  and  landed  at  a 
place  called  Tokaroa,  at  Waitaha,  four  miles  south  of  Gape  Egmont, 
which  was  the  home  of  Potiki-roa's  relatives.  The  voyage  was  thus 
propitious,  but  had  it  been  otherwise  no  doubt  Mango-huruhuru  would 
have  used  his  priestly  powers  to  calm  the  ocean,  and  would  have  recited 
the  following  ^^karakia  rotu,^^  or  invocation  to  calm,  or  "lay,"  the 
waves,  which  particular  karakia  belongs  to  the  Taranaki  people.  I  give 
it  here  to  preserve  it  from  oblivion. 

HE  BOTU  MOANA. 
Ea  patua !  ka  patua  te  moana 
Ea  patua  !  ka  rotua  te  moana, 
Ea  rotua  I  ka  hoea  te  moana, 
Eahoea! 

Nga  hau  !  nga  hau  o  uta 
Te  pokia  nga  hau  o  tai — 
Te  pokia  nga  hau  tuku  iho, 
Te  pokia  tena  te  hau, 
Ka  i>opoki  ko  te  hau  o  te  ahiahi, 
Eoia !  Eoia !  i  moana  nui 

Ela  tu  te  hoe, 
Eoia!  i moana roa, 

Ela  tu  tehoe 
Eoia !  i  moana  tai-rangaranga 

Ea  tu  tehoe 
Taku  hoe,  taku  hoe  nei 
Eei  te  rangi  hikitia 
Eei  te  rangi  hapainga — 
Tona,  tona  eketang^ 
Eei  to  puke  i  Hikurangi. 
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TisuL  tenei  kaihoa, 
Tina  tenei  matoa  iwi. 
I  tn,  i  ta,  i  te  toko 
I  karo  i  te  toko 
To  mata  i  tukutuku 
To  mata  i  heiheia. 
Pftta  !  piita  whakatanra  Tawhaki 
I  te  hahatia. 

Hariri  ngaru,  marara  ngam 
Te  bahau  ata  te  kakau  o  taku  hoe  net 
Papa  ma  whal-ao, 
Pata  tata  ra  ki  Hikarangi — 
Te  whai-ao,  ki  te  ao-marama, 
Te  taa,  te  taa  kei  ranga 
Te  tna,  E  Rangi  ! 
Toa  mata-hinahina — 
Mata-whakaroro-haa. 
Ka  puta  kei  waho  kei  te  hahatia 
Hora  ta  taku  takapoa 
£ !  ka  piki,  Rangi, 
Hae! 


TRAN8LITS  RATION. 

Be  Btricken !  be  stricken  thou  ocean ! 

Be  stricken !  be  *'  laid  "  ^  thou  ocean  ! 

Be  "laid,**  so  thoa  mayest  be  paddled  over. 

It  will  be  paddled  over. 

Ye  winds !  ye  winds  of  the  shore  ! 

OTeroome  the  winds  of  the  sea — 

The  winds  now  sent  down. 

Then  shall  the  winds  be  overwhelmed 

Bj  winds  of  the  evening  destroyed. 

Trnly  !  truly,  it  is  so,  on  the  broad  ocean, 

The  paddles  shall  ply. 
Truly  so,  on  the  great  ocean, 

The  paddles  shall  ply. 
Truly  so,  on  the  rolling  waves  of  ocean, 

The  paddlse  shall  ply. 
This  paddle,  this  paddle  of  mine. 
Is  endowed  with  powers  of  the  uplifted  heavens, 
With  the  powers  of  the  heavens  upraised, 
Its  powers,  its  powers  shall  reach 
Even  to  the  sacred  hill  of  Hikurangi.  a 
Enforce  with  power  this  invocation, 
Enforoe  this  lay  of  old, 

Hiat  fronts,  that  fronts  the  thrusts  (of  heaven) 
That  wards  off  the  thrust  (of  heaven) 
Thy  face  is  battered  (thou  angry  wind) 
Thy  front  is  scarred. 

Ascended !  ascended  by  the  rope-like  way,  did  Tawhaki, « 
niroagh  the  '*  space  **<»  betwixt  heaven  mid  earth. 
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Be  oalm  then  the  waves,  be  smooth, 

That  mj  paddle  may  force  its  way, 

To  safety  and  the  world  of  being, 

And  quickly  reach  to  Hikurangi.  6 

To  the  world  of  being,  the  world  of  light. 

My  prayer,  my  prayer  is  above, 

My  prayer,  0  Rangi !  7 

It  slays  the  breaking  waves, 

It  kills  the  steady  breeze. 

And  brings  us  forth  to  the  **  space." 

Spread  out  now  is  my  incantation. 

A  !  we  climb  over  the  waves,  0  Rangi !  ^ 

Be  it  so! 

Notes.  (I.)  Rotu,  to  becalm,  to  smooth,  to  press  down,  hence  to  "lay,"  as  a 
ghost  is  liiid.  (2.)  Hikurangi,  a  sacred  lull  in  Hawaiki  (probably  India  is  here 
meant)  connected  with  The  Deluge.  (3.)  ToAro,  really  a  spear-thrust.  AfBictiona 
of  a  wide  and  universal  character  are  alluded  to  as  *'  spear  thrusts  of  heaven."  (4.) 
JFhakatauraf  like  a  rope,  refers  to  the  tot,  or  spider-web  like  cord,  by  which  Ta- 
whaki  ascended  to  heaven ;  the  composer  desires  his  invocation  may  be  as  powerful 
and  as  successful  as  that  of  Tawhaki.  (5.)  Hahatia^  a  very  peculiar  form  of  this 
verb,  here  used  as  a  noun,  meaning  **  the  sought  for,"  the  "space  sought  for  "  by 
Tawhaki.  (6.)  Hikurangi,  here  used  as  emblematic  of  safety — for  it  was  on  Mount 
Hikurangfi  the  people  fled  to  in  the  flood.     (7.)  Rangi,  the  heavens. 

On  the  subject  of  the  karakia,  to  becalm,  or  press  down,  the  waves 
of  ocean,  a  very  peculiar  custom  obtained  amongst  the  Ngati-Kuia  tribe, 
of  Pelorous  Sound,  Middle  Island.  I  have  a  long  karahia  in  reference 
thereto,  but  it  is  too  difficult  to  translate,  except  the  first  four  lines,  in 
which  the  custom  is  alluded  to,  thus : — 

Ko  te  huruhuru  o  Rangi,  The  hair  of  Rangi, 

Kia  whakabinga  a  !  Let  it  fall  a ! 

Kia  whakahinge  ki  te  hau.  Let  it  fall  to  the  wind, 

Kia  whakahinga  ki  te  tonga.  Let  it  fall  to  the  south. 

The  hair  here  referred  to  is  that  growing  on  a  woman's  private  parts, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  woman  by  Bangi,  the  Sky  Father. 
'*  If  a  canoe  were  out  at  sea  fishing,  etc.,  and  a  storm  came  on,  the 
chief  person  on  board  would  say  to  his  wife,  who  would  be  busy  bailing 
out  the  water  due  to  the  lap  of  the  waves,  ^'  Whakaarahta  te  AuruAuru"! 
''  Uplift  the  hair "  I  The  woman  would  then  take  from  her  private 
parts  a  single  hair,  and  then  hold  it  up  in  her  fingers,  with  arm  out- 
stretched to  its  fuU  length,  whilst  the  man  would  recite  the  karahia 
(of  which  the  above  are  the  opening  lines)  and,  as  he  finished,  let  it  fly 
into  the  sea."  This  would,  in  my  informant's  belief,  cause  the  wind  to 
abate.  The  above  karakia  is  called  a  "  Rotu-haUj  and  my  informant,  an 
old  man  well  versed  in  his  tribal  customs  and  history,  could  give  me  no 
explanation  of  its  meaning,  except  that  is  was  not  an  offering  to 
Tangaroa,  god  of  the  ocean.  Confirmatory  of  this  peculiar  custom,  I 
was  told  by  one  of  my  Taranaki  friends  that,  in  his  childhood,  he  was 
taken  out  fishing  by  his  relatives,  off  Okahu,  Gape  Egmont.    It  appears 
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that  one  of  the  men  had  brought  with  him  some  flax,  gathered  from  a 
waki'tapu^  or  burial  ground.  Presently  the  sea  became  disturbed,  the 
waters  rising  up  in  an  unnatural  manner,  and  there  appeared  a  number 
of  what  my  friend  called  TanitchaSf  which  came  round  the  canoe,  some 
getting  under  it  and,  lifting  it  up  and  then  letting  it  down  again  gently. 
All  on  hoard  were  very  much  alarmed.  The  principal  man  on  board 
tdd  the  others  to  keep  very  quiet  and  not  to  speak  a  word,  and  asked, 
"  Kin  awai  te  Kara  i  a  totou  "  f  Which  of  us  has  done  wrong.  One  of 
the  men  replied,  *'  Perhaps  it  is  the  flax  I  took  from  the  burial  ground  " 
— which  of  course  would  be  tapu.  The  flax  was  then  thrown  overboard, 
and  the  chief,  repeating  a  karakia,  took  a  few  hairs  from  his  head,  from 
his  armpits,  and  from  the  lower  part  of  his  abdomen,  which  he  threw 
into  the  sea.  Hair  used  in  this  connection  is  called  a  weu.  The  toni- 
wkat  then  departed. 

Again,  as  illustrating  the  old  belief  in  the  powers  of  the  tohunga,  or 
priest,  the  same  man  told  me  the  following: — The  landing  at  the 
Tsonga-a-tara  river,  Taranaki  Coast,  is  often  very  difficidt.  Here,  in 
fonner  times,  when  the  canoes  were  about  to  go  out  to  sea,  fishing,  an 
old  iohunga  used  by  the  power  of  his  karahias^  to  call  up  from  the  deep 
twelve  taniwhas  to  convoy  the  canoe  through  the  breakers.  He  would 
stand  up  in  the  water,  facing  inland,  and  the  taniwhas,  six  on  each  side, 
would  oome  and  pass  quite  close  to  him  to  the  shore  where  the  canoe 
was,  and  then  remain  on  each  side  of  it  till  it  had  passed  through  the 
breakers.  These  taniwhas  are  about  two  feet  long,  nine  inches  deep, 
with  head  cut  squarely  off,  with  spikes  all  over  them — such  fish,  in  the 
north,  are  called  Kopu-totara. 

THE  COMINO  OF  THE  BANDS. 

So  Potiki-roa  and  his  party  arrived  safely  at  Taranaki,  and  after  the 
usual  welcome  they  all  settled  down  at  a  place  called  Potiki-taua, 
which  lies  between  Waitaha  and  Tipoko,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Egmont.  Mango-huruhuru  now  built  a  large  house  at  that  place, 
which  was  used  by  him  and  his  people  as  a  dwelling.  Its  name  was  Te 
Tapere-o-tutahi.  Potiki-roa  also  built  a  house  about  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  farther  inland,  where  he  and  his  wife  dwelt.  The  large  house  was 
■itnated  on  low  land  not  far  from  the  sea,  the  frontage  to  which  was 
rocky  and,  therefore,  a  bad  landing,  whilst  Potiki-roa's  house  was 
erected  on  higher  land,  where  he  and  his  wife,  Puna-te-rito,  lived. 
Mango-huruhuru's  daughters,  Puna-te-ahu  and  Renga-p&pa  married 
into  the  Taranaki  tribe,  and  went  away  to  their  husband's  homes,  whilst 
Bei-hsjia,  the  youngest  daughter,  remained  with  her  father. 

**  Now,  it  was  many  days  that  the  old  man  dwelt  at  that  place,  with 
his  daughter  and  his  people.  He  looked  at  the  landing  place  and  saw 
how  inconvenient  it  was,  covered  with  stones  and  other  obstructions. 
The  only  beach  was  a  very  little  one,  and  compared  very  badly  with. 
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those  he  had  left  at  his  old  home.  So  the  thought  grew  with  the  old 
man  that  he  would  exercise  his  powers  and  bring  some  sands  ^m 
Hawaiki,  to  improve  his  new  home.  Having  come  to  this  decision  he 
gave  notice  to  all  his  people  of  what  he  was  about  to  do — to  remove  one 
of  the  beaches  to  their  present  home.  When  evening  came  and  the  sun 
had  set,  the  old  man  climbed  up  to  the  ridge  of  his  large  house,  and 
there  standing,  raised  his  invocation  to  bring  the  sands.  This  is  the 
karakia  he  used: — 

Papa  e  takoto  nei !  whakarongo  ake  ; 
Tangaroa  e  takoto  mai  nei ! 
Whakarangona  mai  i  aku  one  i  toku  whenua 
Kia  korikori  mai,  kia  titiro  mai,  kda  aroha  mai, 
Kia  maranga  mai  ki  nmga. 

Hae! 
Kia  awhitu  mai  ki  an  nei 

Hae! 
Ko  aku  matau,  ko  Whiua,  ko  Taia ; 
Hei  hiwi  mai  mahaku  ki  One-pua-hum, 
I  Wai-ma-ngangana, 

Me  kore  e  piri  mai. 
Me  kore  e  maimai -aroha  mai  ki  an  nei 

Hae! 

Tahia  te  papa  o  te  whare  o  Tangaroa, 

He  whare  kau-awhiawhi,  he  whare  kau-anuann 

Kara  tahia ! 
Tikina  nga  pou-roto  o  te  whare  o  Tangaroa 
He  whare  kau-awhiawhi,  he  whare  kau-anuano, 

Kara  tahia! 
Tikina  nga  pou-amo  o  te  whare  o  Tangaroa, 
He  whare  kau-awhiawhi,  he  whare  kau-anuanu, 

Nara  tahia! 
Tikina  nga  pou  o  te  whare  o  Tangaroa, 
He  whare  kau-awhiawhi,  he  whare  kau-anuanu 

Na  ra  tahia! 
Tikina  te  tahuhu  o  te  whare  o  Tangaroa, 
He  whare  kau-awhiawhi,  he  whare  kau-anuanu, 

Nara  tahia P 
TikizLa  nga  heke  o  te  whare  o  Tangaroa, 
He  whare  kau-awhiawhi,  he  whare  kau-anuanu, 

Na  ra  tahia ! 
Tikina  nga  kaho  o  te  whare  o  Tangaroa, 
He  whare  kau-awhiawhi,  he  whare  kau-anuanu, 

Na  ra  tahia ! 
Tikina  nga  toko  o  te  whare  o  Tangaroa, 
He  whare  kau-awhiawhi,  he  whare  kau-anuanu, 

Na  ra  tahia ! 
Tikina  nga  paepae-tapu  o  te  whare  o  Tangaroa, 
He  whare  kau-awhiawhi,  he  whare  kau-anuanu, 

Na  ra  tahia  I 
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Tikina  ng^  kompe  o  te  whare  o  Tangaroa, 

He  whare  kau-awhiawhi,  he  whare  kaa-anuana, 

Na  ra  tahia ! 
Tikina  te  papa  o  te  whare  o  Tangaroa, 
He  whare  kau-awhiawhi,  he  whare  kaa-anuana, 

Na  ra  tahia ! 
Tikina  nga  para  o  te  whare  o  Tangaroa, 
He  whare  kaa-awhiawhi,  he  whare  kaa-anaana, 

Na  ra  tahia ! 
Tikina  nga  turapa  o  te  whare  o  Tangaroa, 
He  whare  kau-awhiawhi,  he  whare  kau-anuanu, 

Na  ra  tahia ! 
Tikina  nga  ran  o  te  whare  o  Tangaroa, 
He  whare  kau-awhiawhi,  he  whare  kau-anuanu, 

Na  ra  tahia ! 
Tikina  ng^  taotao  o  te  whare  o  Tangaroa, 
He  whare  kau-awhiawhi,  he  whare  kau  anuaau, 

Na  ra  tahia ! 
Tikina  nga  mahihi  o  te  whare  o  Tangaroa, 
He  whare  kau-awhiawhi,  he  whare  kau-anuann, 

Na  ra  tahia ! 
Tikina  nga  tua  o  te  whare  o  Tangaroa, 
He  whare  kau-awhiawhi,  he  whare  kau-anuanu, 

Na  ra  tahia  ! 
l^kina  Te  Pou-te-wharaung^,  kia  h^iere  mai  ki  au. 

Ko  to  matua,  Hae  ! 
Tikina  tou  urunga  i  raro,  kia  maranga  mai, 
Kia  haere  mai  ki  au  nei, 

Ki  to  matua,  Hae  ! 

Whakarongo  mai  ki  te  tai-whatiwhati, 
Whakarongo  mai  ki  te  tai-karekare, 
E  mihi  ana  au,  e  tangi  ana  au, 
Ki  taku  whenua  i  mahue  atu  i  a  au. 

Me  kore  e  piri  mai — 

Me  kore  e  tata  mai — 

Me  kore  e  maimai  aroha  mai, 
Eli  au  nei,  to  matua, 

Hae! 
Ko  Whiua,  ko  Taia,  ng^  matau  ; 
Hei  hiwi  mai  mahaku,  i  Wairua-ngangana, 

Me  kore  e  piri  mai — 

Me  kore  e  tata  mai — 
Ki  au  nei,  ki  to  matua, 
Hae! 
Aku  one  i  tahia— i  tahia  ki  te  kura, 
I  tahia  ki  te  moa. 
Ko  One-hau  te  one. 
Ko  One-pua-huru  te  one. 

Me  kore  e  piri  mai — 

Me  kore  e  tata  mai — 
Kr  eke  ki  tu  whonua, 
Hae! 
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TBANSLITER  ATION. 

S^cumbent  earth,  oh  listen  to  my  lay  ! 
And  thou,  Great  Tangaroa^  — 
Dweller  in  the  Ocean  depths, 
Command  the  sands  of  my  distant  lands, 
To  obedient  be,  to  my  argent  call ; 
Hay  they  respond  with  willing  haste. 
And  towards  me  in  affection  tarn. 
Up  rising  from  profoondeet  depths. 

Be  it  so ! 
Let  strong  affection  answer  to  my  call. 
Beit  so! 
Whiua  and  Taia,  3  sacred  fish  hooks,  are  my  means, 
With  which  to  cast  and  sarely  catch. 
The  sands  of  One-paa-hura. 
That  lie  in  distant  Wairua-ng^ng^nas 

If  they  perchance  will  come  to  me, 
If  they  will  show  their  love  to  me. 
Be  it  so! 
Sweep  dean  the  foundations  of  Tangaroa's  house, 
That  house  of  snug  repose,*  of  highest  dig^nity,* 

Then  sweep  it  dean  ! 
Hither  bring  the  inmost  pillar, 
Of  the  house  of  Tangaroa, 
The  house  of  comfort  and  of  highest  dignity. 

Then  sweep  it  dean  ! 
Hither  bring  the  frontal  pillars  carved. 
Of  the  great  house  of  Tangaroa — 
The  house  of  comfort,  and  of  highest  dig^nity. 

Then  sweep  it  clean ! 
Bring  hither  the  pillars  of  the  sides 
Of  the  gpreat  house  of  Tangaroa — 
The  house  of  comfort  and  of  highest  dignity, 

Then  sweep  it  dean  ! 
Hither  bring  the  topmost  ridg^  pole, 
Of  the  gpreat  house  of  Tangaroa — 
The  house  of  comfort,  and  of  highest  digpiity, 

Then  sweep  it  clean ! 
Bring  hither  the  doping  rafters, 
Of  the  great  house  of  Tangaroa — 
The  house  of  comfort,  and  of  highest  dig^ty, 

Then  sweep  it  clean  ! 
Bring  hither  the  battens  of  the  roof, 
Of  the  great  house  of  Tangaroa — 
The  house  of  comfort,  and  of  highest  dignity. 

Then  sweep  it  clean  ! 
Bring  hither  the  strong  supports. 
Of  the  great  house  of  Tangaroa — 
The  house  of  comfort,  and  of  highest  dignity. 

Then  sweep  it  clean  ! 

*  80  explained  to  me  by  my  inf  oimant. 
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Hither  bring  the  sacred  door  step, 
Of  the  great  house  of  Tangaroa — 
The  house  of  comfort  and  of  highest  dignity, 

Then  sweep  it  dean ! 
Hither  bring  the  carved  lintel. 
Of  the  house  of  Tangaroa — 
The  house  of  comfort,  and  of  highest  dignity, 

Then  sweep  it  clean  I 
Bring  hither  the  very  foundations, 
Of  the  gfreat  house  of  Tangaroa — 
That  house  of  comfort,  and  of  highest  dignity. 

Then  sweep  it  clean  ! 
Bring  hither  the  reeded  walls. 
Of  the  great  house  of  Tangaroa — 
That  house  of  comfort,  and  of  highest  dignity. 

Then  sweep  it  clean  ! 
Bring  hither  the  iurapa. 
Of  the  great  house  of  Tangaroa  — 
That  hou5e  of  comfort,  and  of  highest  dignity. 

Then  sweep  it  clean  ! 
Bring  hither  the  thatched  roof. 
Of  the  great  house  of  Tangaroa — 
That  house  of  comfort,  and  of  highent  dignity. 

Then  sweep  it  clean  ! 
Hitherward  bring  the  poles,  that  press  the  thatch. 
Of  the  gfreat  house  of  Tangaroa — 
That  house  of  comfort,  and  of  greatest  dignifcy, 

Then  sweep  it  clean  ! 
Bring  hither  the  barg^- boards,  richly  carved, 
Of  the  great  house  of  Tangaroa — 
That  house  of  comfort,  and  of  highest  dignity, 

Then  sweep  it  clean  ! 
Hither  bring  the  back  and  sides. 
Of  the  great  hou^e  of  Tangaroa — 
The  house  of  comfort,  and  of  highest  dignity, 

Then  sweep  it  clean  ! 
Bring  hither  '*  Te  Pou-te-wharaunga,"* 
The  g^reat  house  of  Tangaroa — 
Let  it  hither  come  to  me — 

To  thy  parent,  Be  it  so  ! 
Bring  hither  thy  pillow,  let  it  arise, 
And  forthwith  come  to  me — 

To  thy  parent,  Be  it  so ! 

A  daric  doud  appears  on  the  horizon,  rapidly  advandng  towards  the  redter, 
xged  with  a  heavy  burden  of  sand,  with  lightning  flashing  and  thunders  rolling. 

Listen  then  to  the  breaking  waves, 

Indine  thine  ear  to  the  rippling  sea, 

I  greet  it,  I  cry  to  it  in  wdcome, 

To  my  home  that  I  abandoned. 

If  it  perchance  will  come  to  me, 

If  it  to  me  will  nearer  draw. 

And  towards  me  lore  and  obedience  show. 
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To  me,  to  thy  parent,  Be  it  so  I 
For  Whiua  and  Taiai  are  the  sacred  means 
B7  which  I  cast,  and  haul  it  hither, 
The  ancient  land  of  Wairua-ngangana.  3 

For  it  perchance  will  come  to  me, 
To  me  be  closely  drawn. 
To  me  here,  to  thy  parent,  Be  it  so ! 
My  sands  that  are  swept — 
Swept  hither  by  incantation's  aid, 
That  are  swept  by  the  moa,  a 
One-hau  is  the  name  of  the  sand, 
One-pua  hum  is  the  name  of  the  sand. 

O  !  that  it  will  approach  ! 
To  me  be  closely  drawn  ! 
It  comes  ashore  !  it  lands !   Be  it  so ! 
Notes. — 1.  Tangaroa,  Lord  of  ocean,  in  whose  keeping  are  the  sands  of  the 
shore  and  of  the  Ocean  depths.     2.  Whiua  and  Taia,  expressions  used  in  fishing, 
here  applied  as  proper  name  to  fish-hooks,  to  the  effect  of  which  the  reciter  likens 
his  incantations  in  drawing  the  sands  to  him.     3.  Wairua-ngangana,  some  island, 
or  may  be  the  continent  of  Asia,  from  which  they  first  obtained  the  taro  root,  and 
here  used  as  emblematical  for  the  **  Father-land,*'  from  which  the  sands  were 
supposed  to  come.     4.  Te  Pou-te-wharauDga,  the  name  of  Tangaroa*s  house  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.     Different  tribes  g^ve  it  different  names.      5.  I  am  quite 
unable  to  explain  the  word  moa  in  this  connection. 

This  karakia  is  quite  unique  in  its  form  ;  it  differs  from  all  others  I 
am  acquainted  with,  and  is  expressed  in  language  much  more  simple 
than  usual,  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  old  tohungas  would  object  to  the 
interpretation  I  have  put  on  some  of  his  words.  But  I  have  had  the 
advantage  of  discussing  them  with  a  learned  man  of  Taranaki. 


On  the  conclusion  of  the  old  man^s  karakia,  the  dark  cloud,  with  its 
burden  of  sand,  and  its  surface  flashing  with  lightning,  reached  the 
shore.  The  women  assembled  there  near  the  great  house,  called  out  in 
terror,  ''A !  the  sea  rises ;  the  waves  and  the  sand  will  overwhelxn  us." 
In  a  moment  the  storm  was  upon  them ;  a  darkness  as  of  night  settled 
down,  only  illuminated  by  the  vivid  lightning,  whilst  the  wind  roared, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  sheets  of  water ;  the  sands  came  with  the  storm,  and 
the  people  in  the  great  black  darkness  fell  where  they  stood  and  were 
buried  in  the  sands.  The  house  and  cultivations  and  all  the  surround- 
ing country  were  buried  deep  in  the  sand,  and  with  them  the  old  priest, 
Mango •huruhuru,  and  his  daughter  Hei-hana,  who,  says  my  informant, 
was  then  and  there  turned  into  a  rock,  which  still  stands  there,  ''to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  history." 

Potiki-roa  and  his  wife,  Puna-te-rito,  escaped  the  disaster  from  the 
fact  of  their  home  being  further  inland  and  on  higher  ground  Ihis 
house  was  named  ''  Te  Arai-o-Tawhiti,"  and  the  ston^  foundations  of 


circa  1350. 


Lngo-humliiira  (of  the  South  laland) 


rito         Pima-te-ahu=Tu-pahiko-rangi 


I 
Tonga  -patu  r=  Whakahe-rangi 


Tau-rere-pari^Rang^-kotaku 
Tu-pani        =Tu-kokm 


Tama-aho^Maro-kura 


Rangi-whaiaossHine-te-wai 


Rangi- whaiaosPuaki -ao 


ig^-whaiaos=Hine-tm-noa 


Rangi  -  whaiao^  Aueng^ 


Rau-tahi»        =Te  Tane-tapu 


6  Raro-whenua±=Pu-hiiia 


Tn-tahau=Piko 

I 


a-whero,  or  Tu-tahau 
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it  may  be  seen  to  this  day.  My  informant  says  over  a  hundred  people 
were  killed  by  the  sand,  and  their  bones  are  there  still.  The  present 
inhabitants  are  often  annoyed  by  white  people  taking  them  away. 

We  anbelieving  Pakehas  find  a  difficulty  in  accrediting  old  Mango - 
bnniharu  with  power  sufficient  to  bring  sands  to  a  place  where  there 
were  none  originally.  Nor  are  we  able  to  understand  the  efficacy  of  the 
Maori  karakias,  and  are  inclined  to  set  down  this  catastrophe  to  some 
ni^ty  storm,  which  altered  the  character  of  the  coast  line  and 
destroyed  the  people  living  there.  But  the  Maoris  think  otherwise; 
they  have  the  '*  faith  which  will  remove  mountains  '^ ! 

For  the  purposes  of  this  history,  the  epoch  of  this  disaster  is  an 
important  one,  as  it  serves  to  fix  the  date  of  some  great  events  which 
liad  far  reaching  results.  To  illustrate  this,  and  for  future  reference,  I 
qoote  here  the  genealogical  descent  from  one  of  the  people  mentioned  in 
the  above  story.     (See  Table  41.) 

According  to  this  table  Potiki-roa  would  be  bom  about  fifteen 
generations,  or  three  hundred  and  seventy -five  years,  back  from  the 
year  1900,  and  as  he  was  a  young  man  when  he  went  in  search  of 
Tamoaki,  we  may  fix  the  date  of  his  expedition  at  about  the  year  1550, 
and  Tumuaki's  search  for  the  greenstone  a  few  years  earlier.  Tu- 
pahiko-rangi  was  of  the  tuturUy  or  main  stem  of  the  Taranaki  tribe.  I 
shall  have  to  refer  to  him  and  some  others  in  this  table,  later  on, 
m  connection  with  the  wars  of  Te  Ati-awa. 

This  story  of  the  sands  may  possibly  be  the  origin  of  that  alluded  to 
in  Chapter  V.  (also  in  A.H.M.,  Vol.  II,  p  63),  wherein  it  is  stated 
that  a  Hawaiki  chief  sent  the  sands  to  the  Taranaki  coast  in  return  for 
hospitality  sho^ini  to  his  daughters,  who  had  been  blo\^ni  there  by 
adverse  gales. 

A  few  pages  back  it  was  stated  that  when  Potiki-roa  went  to  the 
forest  to  fell  a  toiara  tree  with  which  to  make  a  canoe  for  his  projected 
voyage  to  the  South  Island,  that  the  appropriate  karakias  were  used 
before  doing  so.  According  to  Maori  belief,  the  trees  of  the  forest  were 
sacred  to  Tane,  the  god  of  forests  and  all  bird  life,  and,  therefore,  could 
not  be  touched  without  placating  the  god  by  invocations  and  offerings. 
Tbere  are  several  stories  in  Polynesian  traditions  which  illustrate  the 
effects  due  to  a  neglect  of  these  preliminary  invocations,  the  most 
noticeable  being,  perhaps,  the  long  Rarotongan  story  connected  with  the 
hewing  out  of  the  celebrated  canoe,  in  the  forests  of  Samoa,  which,  after 
many  changes  of  name,  came  to  be  called  '*  Taki-tumu."  But,  as  I 
have  a  briefer  story,  in  which  much  the  same  incidents  occur,  in 
connection  with  the  ^^Tainui"  canoe  that  formed  one  of  the  fleet  of 
1350,  I  will  here  place  it  on  record,  as  it  has  not  yet  appeared  in  print. 
It  was  told  to  Mr.  Elsdon  Best  and  myself,  at  Porirua,  in  1894,  by  old 
Karihana  Whakataki,  of  Ngati-Toa : — 

*'  After  it  had  been  decided  to  leave  Hawaiki  (which  there  is  little 
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doabt  was  on  the  west  coast  of  Tahiti,  for  the  immigrants  by  the 
<  Tainui '  called  their  first  altar  set  up  at  Kawhia,  Ahurei,  after  Ahurai, 
in  Tahiti)  for  New  Zealand,  Hotu-roa,  the  principal  chief  and  after, 
wards  captain  of  the  '  Tainui,'  sent  his  people  to  the  forests  to  search 
for  a  suitable  tree,  from  which  to  make  a  canoe.  One  was  finally 
selected,  at  the  foot  of  which,  or  near  to,  had  been  buried  the 
grandfather  of  Whakaoti-rangi,  Hotu*roa's  wife,  and  whose  name  was 
Tainui.  After  working  all  day  and  making  a  commencement,  in  the 
umu^  or  scarf,  the  party  returned  to  their  homes  at  night. 

**  Next  morning  the  workmen  went  back  to  the  forest,  and  to  their 
great  surprise  could  find  no  sign  of  their  previous  day's  work ;  the  tree 
stood  as  if  it  had  never  been  touched  by  the  axe  !  but  the  party  set  to 
work  ag&in,  and  after  much  labor  managed  to  fell  the  tree.  The  next 
day,  on  returning  to  the  site  of  their  labors,  a  greater  surprise  than  ever 
awaited  them.  The  tree  was  standing  erect  as  if  it  had  never  been 
touched!  and  the  chips  of  the  previous  day  had  disappeared.  With 
determined  hearts  the  men  set  to  work  again,  and  by  evening  had  again 
felled  the  tree,  but,  in  this  case,  instead  of  returning  home  they  hid 
themselves  and  waited  to  see  what  would  occur.  Before  long,  a  great 
rustling  and  twittering  was  heard  in  the  forest,  and  directly  there 
appeared  immense  flocks  of  little  birds  called  Pi-rakaraka  and  Pi-rangi- 
rangi  (the  messengers  of  Tane),  and  these,  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  set 
to  work  to  gather  up  the  chips  and  replace  them  in  the  spots  from 
whence  they  had  come,  and  the  tree  arose  and  stood  on  its  stump, 
perfect,  as  if  it  had  never  been  touched  by  the  axe  ! 

**  The  workmen  were  confounded  and  alarmed,  so  stole  away  home 
to  the  village,  where  they  recounted  to  Hotu-roa  all  that  they  had 
witnessed  and  heard.  Said  Hotu-roa :  ^  Perhaps  you  did  not  use  the 
karakia-whakamoenioe '  Y  (or  incantations  to  lay  the  spirits  of  the  wood). 
^No' !  said  the  men,  'we  used  no  karakias.'*  'Then,'  said  both  Hota- 
roa  and  Whakaoti -rangi,  '  it  is  no  wonder  you  failed  in  your  object. 
Return  in  the  morning  to  your  work,  and  before  anything  is  done  let 
the  karakias  be  recited.'  So  the  next  morning  the  men  on  return  to 
their  work  were  careful  to  recite  the  appropriate  karakias  to  appease 
Tane,  for  destroying  one  of  his  sacred  trees. 

''  The  result  was  that  no  further  trouble  occurred.  The  canoe  was 
completed  as  far  as  her  hull  was  concerned,  and  then  with  karakia  and 
song  she  was  dragged,  by  large  numbers  of  people,  from  the  forest  to 
the  shore,  where  the  master  builders  fashioned  and  fitted  her  with  top 
sides,  and  the  artists  carved  the  stem  and  stei*n  posts.  .  The  canoe  then 
received  the  name  of  *  Tainui,'  after  Whakaoti -rangi's  grandfather." 

Such  was  the  effect,  in  Maori  belief,  of  neglecting  the  proper  rites 
when  dealing  with  so  sacred  a  thing  as  a  tree — the  manifestation  of 
the  god  Tane. 
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^umbera  of  karakias,  in  connectioQ  with  canoe-work,  have  been  pre- 
^,  and  many  have  been  published.  But  the  following  is  one 
iging  to  these  West  Coast  tribes,  and  may  well  have  been  that  used 
6tiki-roa  when  he  fashioned  his  canoe : — 

'  This  is  the  karakia  used  in  felling  a  tree  to  be  used  as  a  canoe, 
m  fallen,  the  head  of  the  tree  is  severed,  then  the  vessel  shaped  out, 
afterwards  the  head  of  the  tree  is  drawn  to  the  stump  and  there 

Ki  konei  hold  an,  E  Tane  ! 

Moria,  E  Tane  !  ka  wehe  i  te  pa, 

E  Tane  !  ka  wehe  i  te  moenga, 

Waiho  Tane,  kia  mihi,  kia  tangi, 

Ki  te  ipo ki  tona  toki, 

Ka  tangi,  tona  pahu, 

E  !  ka  tangi  whakarorotu 

Moe  tu  ana  mai  te  moenga  o  Tane, 

£  ai,  £  Tkne  !  ko  te  putiki, 

Hon  ake,  whai  ake  i  te  ring^aringa 

I  iita,  i  te  pu,  i  te  wen,  i  te  aka, 

I  te  tamore. 

Pera  hoki  ra  te  kahu-kura  a  Tane, 

Koia  i  whakatipua 

Koia  i  whakatawhito 

£  tu  te  ara  ki  a  Tane, 

Ka  whakatAu-rekareka 

Ki  moa  waka, 

Ka  whakatau-rekareka 

Eli  roto  waka, 

I  aoa  ki*   hni  E ! 

Taikie!  i! 
Butii,  katahi  te  tohunga  ka  karanga  ki  nga  tangata  kia  piri  ki  te  waka,  Heoi, 
iri  Litoa  nga  tangata,  ka  whakahua  e  te  tohunga,  '*  Pipiri !  **     A,  katahi  te 
n^  ka  whakahua  i  te  karakia  e  tola  ai  te  waka  :  — 

Ko  wai  toku  tupuna  P 

I  horomia  e  wai  F 

I  horomia  e  Matuku-takotako, 

Whariki  Tane  i  tona  rongo, 

Ko  rongo  mania,  ko  rong^  paheke, 

Taki  roahuta  waka ! 

Huie! 

Taikie!" 


Translation. 

(In  the  following  the  tohunga,  or  priest,  addresses  the  tree — and 
0  the  canoe — ^as  Tane,  the  trees  being  the  offspring  of  that  god). 

Here  ittaod  I  before  thee.  O  Tane ! 

To  remore  the  ttacred  M/m,  O  Tane  I 

To  separate  thee  from  thj  stump. 

O  Tane  1  now  art  thou  removed  from  thj  resting  plaee. 
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Tane  will  greet,  Tane  will  nry, 

To  his  loved  one — to  hiM  axe, 

To  the  noisy  axe  with  blows 

That  resound  with  chopping  sound. 

Tane  slept  in  form  erect. 

Naught  but  thy  top  is  left,  O  Tane  ! 

Sei2ed  and  followed  by  the  cunning  hand, 

Inland,  at  the  stump,  the  rootlets,  the  rootj), 

Even  the  very  tap-root, 

Thus  shall  it  be  with  the  splendours  of  Tane. 

Endowed  with  powers  occult 

From  ancient  times  remote. 

Now  is  set  up  the  way  of  Tane 

With  careful  work  and  true 

The  bows  of  the  canoe. 

With  careful  work  smoothed  out 

The  inside  of  this  canoe. 

Ordained  for  this  great  gathering  1 

Removed  then  be  the  tapu  ! 
At  the  end  of  the  work  of  shaping,  the  tohunga  calls  on  the  people  to  gather  to 
the  sides  of  the  canoe,  and  when  they  have  dune  so,  he  gives  the  command  **  Stick 
to  it  f*     At  the  same  time  he  recites  the  karakia  used  in  hauling  the  canoe  : — 

Who  then  is  my  ancestor  ? 

By  whom  was  he  swallowed  ? 

He  was  swallowed  by  Matuka-takotako  I 

Now  are  the  skids  laid  down  for  Tane  (canoe) 

They  are  slipping  skids,  descending  skids. 

Now  strong  arms  uplift  the  canoe  I 

All  together ! 

Talkie! 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  Matuku-Takotako  has  to  do  with  canoe 
hauling.  He  was  an  ogre,  a  monster,  about  whom  there  are  tales  be- 
longing to  the  period  when  the  Polynesians  occupied  parts  of  the  Fiji 
group.  Perhaps  it  refers  to  the  great  effort  used  in  dragging  the  ogre 
from  his  lair,  and  the  tohunga  calls  on  his  assistants  to  exert  a  similar 
powerful  haul  on  the  ropes. 


samoa:n   phonetics  in  the  broader 

relation. 


By  William  Churchill. 


4   T  the  outset  of  our  examination  into  the  phonetic  system  of  the 

XjL     Saxnoan  we  are  met  with  the  difficulty  that  the  languages  of 

the  Polynesian  family,  when  they  become  known  to  us,  are  all  on  one 

plane,  and  there  is  a  baffling  lack  of  that  perspective  which  has  been 

SQidi  a  potent  aid  to  students  of  comparative  philology  as  based  on 

cfther  speech  types.      Beduced  to  writing  as  were  these  languages  of 

the  South  Sea  in  the  second  quarter  of    the  last  century,  all  our 

eofiMdiisions  as  to  the  relative  development  stage  of  any  member  of  the 

fiaxnily    must    be    philologically    extraneous,    or    nearly    so.       Such 

cooclixsions  can  rest  only  on  our  interpretation   of  the  traditionary 

records  of  folk  migrations  and  on  the  deductions  therefrom,  which  we 

fe^  ourselves  warranted  in  applying  therefrom  to  speech  problems. 

At  such  ultimate  termini  of  migration  as  Hawaii  and  New  Zealand 

we  find  record  preserved  of  the  most  recent  point  of  parting  from  the 

great  ethnic  swarm,  and  these  points  are  geographically  identifiable 

within  a  reasonable  degree  of   accuracy.     We  find,  also,  record   of 

earlier  points  of  departure,  accuracy  in  their  determination  becoming 

less  and  less  possible.     In  the  end  we  come  to  the  shadows  of  Hawaiki 

and  Vavau,  cradles  of  the  race,  but  where  they  were  rocked  we  cannot 

determine. 

What  we  can  determine  for  philological  use  out  of  these  records  of 
the  great  voyages  is  this  :  Knowing  the  point  of  departure  of  the 
ijouthbound  canoes  bearing  Maori  ancestors,  we  can  compare  the 
present  langiiages  of  the  two  termini,  and  analyze  the  differences 
which  they  have  individuaUy  developed  during  the  period  of 
iki>n-intercour8e.  Thus,  with  no  great  art,  we  may  establish  to  our 
own  satisfaction  what  that  speeeli  was  when  and  where  they  had  it  in 
or>mmon  before  their  ancestors  parted  company  under  one  of  those 
impulses  so  trivial  in  our  sight,  yet  so  potent  in  making  Polynesian 
history.     As  with  the  Maori  so   with  Hawaii,  so  with  the  legendary 
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history  of  the  Marquesas,  so  of  every  eastern  island  and  archipelago ; 
each  keys  us  to  some  proximate  point  of  departure,  and  from  each  we 
obtain  new  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  migration  speech  before  the 
dispersal. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  Samoa  we  find  another  system  and 
another  record.  Behind  Samoa  is  no  tale  of  voyaging;  it  is  no 
terminus  relative  to  a  previous  point  of  departure.  In  the  beginning 
tlie  creation  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  Tangaloa's  work,  was  the 
creation  of  Samoa  as  the  whole  earth,  and  the  sky  was  but  the  arch 
that  rested  upon  the  deep  at  furthest  eyeshot  from  Holy  Manu'a, 
where  the  sun  comes  up,  and  swept  overhead  to  rest  again  upon  the 
deep,  a  straining  eyeshot  to  the  west  from  Falealupo,  and  then  Pulotu 
beyond  for  the  souls  of  men.  The  voyages,  the  migrations,  the 
swarming^  are  in  Samoan  history  as  in  all  Polynesian  history,  but  with 
the  opposite  sign.  Instead  of  long  days  upon  adventurous  sea,  leading 
the  old  gods  to  new  homes,  Samoan  records  tell  of  the  start  of  voyages, 
the  expulsion  of  discordant  elements  of  the  body  prolific,  the  driving 
away  of  the  Tongafiti  people.  Nowhere  are  we  told  how  the  Tongafiti 
folk  came  to  the  oppression  of  the  Samoans,  but  by  co-ordination  of 
other  Polynesian  records  we  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  them  with 
the  great  ethnic  swarm  driving  the  earlier  Samoan  settlers  away  from 
their  sea  and  into  the  tangled  mountains  of  Savai'i  and  Upolu,  where 
ancient  stonework  and  the  second  growth  of  forest  tell  an  equal  tale  of 
the  oppression  of  the  Samoans  by  the  later  comers  of  their  own  stock. 

Here,  then,  we  encounter  a  somewhat  sharp  break  in  the 
Polynesian  languages.  The  studj'  of  the  prototype  or  prototypes  of 
the  languages  of  the  Tongafiti  migrations  (from  Tonga  to  Maori  and 
Hawaii)  and  of  the  prototype  of  the  Samoan,  which  we  know  clearly 
to  have  been  in  the  central  Pacific  before  them,  will  give  us  that 
perspective  which  we  need  for  comparison. 

For  this  Samoan  of  the  type  earlier  than  the  Tongafiti  speech  we 
have  proposed  the  name  Nuclear  Polynesian,  for  it  is  in  extent 
somewhat  wider  than  the  mere  group  of  Samoa  itself.  Without 
definitely  predicating  this,  the  earliest  Polynesian  speech  type,  we  find 
consenting  reasons  in  several  parallel  lines  of  research  to  hold  the 
opinion  that  this  Nuclear  Polynesian  is  earlier  in  form  and  method 
than  the  speech  of  the  later-come  Tongafiti  people,  who  from  Samoa 
swept  onward  to  the  peopling  of  the  eastern  Polynesian  waters. 

Within  the  designation  of  Nuclear  Polynesian  we  include  the 
languages  of  Samoa,  Fakaafo,  provisionally  and  probably  Sika3'ana 
and  Nukuoro  and  Ongtong  Java,  the  Polynesian  element  (being  almost 
the  whole  of  the  grammatical  structure  and  much  of  the  vocabulary) 
of  Yiti  and  Rotuma,  and  such  proportion  of  the  languages  of  Nine, 
Futuna,  and  Uvea  as  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  more  recent  small 
voyages  from  Tonga,  and  finally  in  Tonga  itself  a  certain  element, 
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wme  inferential  and  other  definitely  keyed  to  Proto-Samoan,  either  in 
origin  or  through  influence,  the  definite  key  being  the  employment  of 
the  sibilant.  We  shall,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiiy,  develop  the 
phonology  of  the  Nuclear  Polynesian  earlier  than  the  present  Samoan, 
a  sp&och  which  we  shall  conveniently  designate  Proto-Samoan. 

An  initial  problem  is  to  determine  whether  the  Polynesian  in  the 
ramificationa  which  we  shall  study  is  acquiring  new  implements  of 
speechj  or,  in  the  course  of  separation  in  space  and  time,  is  losing  some 
of  its  equipment.  The  former  is  a  pleasing  theory  which  it  is  not 
wholly  grateful  to  sacrifice,  for  it  would  fit  in  most  concordantly  with 
the  proof,  on  other  grounds,  of  the  evolution  of  the  Samoan  and  other 
Polynesian  root  from  a  yet  more  primitive  seed.  Yet  were  we  to 
pursue  this  hypothesis  we  should  be  led  to  find  in  Hawaiian,  a  known 
later  migrant,  a  language  having  but  seven  consonants,  a  speech  of 
earlier  type  than  the  Samoan  of  to-day  with  its  ten  consonants,  a 
rtimctio  ad  ahsurdum  quite  Euclidean.  We  are  forced  to  regard  the 
Polynesian  speech  as  decadent.  In  proportion  to  its  migration  eastward 
fnxn  Samoa  it  is  losing  more  and  more  of  its  structure.  In  the 
movement  to  the  Samoan  from  the  Proto-Samoan  we  shall  see  that  the 
same  sort  of  loss  has  been  operative.  The  purpose  of  these  chapters  is 
to  study  these  changes  from  higldy  organised  word  stems  to  weak 
/onus,  to  examine  what  elements  have  been  endowed  with  permanence 
to  resist  this  dilapidation,  and,  in  the  case  of  other  elements  which 
have  undergone  alteration  even  to  extinction,  to  trace  the  process. 
Underlying  and  inspiring  these  studies  of  the  Polynesian  is  the 
conviction  that  here  we  have  with  sure  knowledge  a  broad  pathway, 
well  marked  with  imerring  guideposts,  on  which  we  march  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  genesis  of  a  speech  of  man. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  more  or  less  complete  tone  alterations 
have  been  effected  in  several  of  the  Samoan  consonants  since  1830. 
This  is  all  the  more  to  be  remarked,  for  that  in  the  three  generations 
elapsed,  since  the  Samoan  became  a  written  language,  the  spread  of 
Hteracy  to  its  present  almost  complete  degree  of  general  elementary 
education,  must  have  exerted  a  progressive  restraining  check  upon  the 
growth  of  variation  from  the  forms  then  standard.  Progressive  though 
the  check  must  have  been  in  the  spread  of  schools  to  every  Samoan 
community,  to  every  home,  and  at  the  least  to  all  the  growing  children 
of  every  home,  we  have  seen  that  it  has  been  altogether  powerless  to 
withstand  the  impetus  toward  kappation  and  the  interchange  of  values 
of  n  and  n^. 

When  we  look  at  the  vowels,  we  find  a  different  state  of  affairs. 
They  are  fixed  to-day  at  the  values  which  they  held  at  the  beginning 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  Samoan,  and  comparison  with  other  language 
of  this  stock  enables  us  to  produce  the  same  vowel  fixity  indefinitely 
into  the  past.     We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  the  proposition  that  the 
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vowels  are  the  skeleton  of  Polynesian  speech,  the  consonants  are  t 
garb  later  indued,  and  subject  to  change,  in  accordance  with  a  moti 
persisting  from  a  period  of  a  conscious  effort  to  secure  a  good  a 
satisfying  fit.  When  further  advanced  in  this  inquiry,  we  sh 
examine  the  deeper  significance  of  this  vowel  fixity,  in  its  relation 
the  evolution  of  this  speech  of  man,  out  of  such  confusion  of  tongi 
as  may  have  preceded.  The  object  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  disci 
the  vowel  system  of  Samoan,  and  to  show  how  far  it  persists  into  otl 
languages  of  this  family,  where  such  comparative  study  shows  voi 
changes  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  such  change,  and  to  eetabli 
the  simple  rules  which  govern  this  movement. 

The  Samoan  vowels  fall  into  position  upon  the  systematic  table 
the  alphabet,  as  is  here  shown. 

a 


From  the  prime  sound  of  a  we  find  a  representative  ser 
progressing  by  well-established,  even  if  irreg^ar,  intervals  toward  t 
palatals  at  2,  even  further  in  the  semi-vowel  y.  Down  the  other  sti 
toward  the  labials  through  %  and  even  to  a  step  is  missing  in  the 
sound  of  our  English  oU  and  tohdty  except  that  possibly  this  tone  mal 
a  single  appearance  in  the  word  fa^aotaota,  of  which  Mr.  Whitn 
(apud  Pratt  s.v.)  notes  *'  a  peculiar  pronunciation,  the  o  being  like  1 
aw  in  awffdy  the  word  being  pronounced  fa^ aavotaawtaP 

The  permanence  of  vowel  values  is  so  marked  a  character 
Polynesian  speech  that  there  is  no  need  to  multiply  instances.  I 
following  table  presents  a  typical  example  for  each  of  the  five  prinoi] 
vowels. 


a 

e 

1 

0 

n 

Samoa 

fa 

fale 

lima 

ono 

lua 

Putuna 

fa 

fale 

lima 

ono 

lua 

Uvea 

fa 

fale 

nima 

ono 

lua 

Rotimia 

hak 

liam 

on 

rua 

Viti 

va 

vale 

lima 

ono 

rua 

Tonga 

fa 

fale 

nima 

ono 

ua 

Nine 

fa 

fale 

lima 

ono 

ua 

Manahiki 

fa 

fare 

lima 

ono 

lua 

Tahiti 

maha 

fare 

rima 

ono 

rua 

Marquesas 

fa 

hae 

ima 

ono 

ua 

Hawaii 

ha 

hale 

lima 

ono 

lua 
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a 

e 

1 

0 

U 

iConga 

a 

are 

rima 

ono 

rua 

ri 

wha 

whare 

rima 

ono 

rua 

011 

rima 

ru 

DOtU 

fare 

rima 

^arera 

ha 

hare 

rima 

ono 

rua 

pvna 

fare 

rua 

ra 

fa 

fare 

rima 

ono 

rua 

ong  Java 

fa 

vale 

makalima 

ono 

lua 

loro 

ha 

fare 

lima 

ono 

rua 

he  first  rule  to  be  deduced  is  that  no  long  vowel  undergoes  any 

ge  in  the  development  of  primitive  Polynesian  into  the  present 

lages  of  the  stock.     The  duplication  of  the  long  vowel  in  Tongan, 

tna,  and  Uvea  is  more  apparent  in  spelling  than  real  upon  the 

ae. 

"he  next  is  of  equal  authority,  no  vowel  under  the  normal  stress 

It  undergoes  any  change. 

7e  shall  now  examine  in  detail  the  observed  changes  of  short 

Is  in  unaccented  syllables.     By  far  the  most  common  is  that  from 

£  and  stopping  there,  as  in  the  following  table  of  examples : — 


m 

afiafi 

alelo 

finagalo 

manava 

aitu, 

na 

afiafi 

alelo 

finagaro 

manava 

i 

afiafi 
yakavi 

alelo 

finegalo 

;a 

efiafi 

elelo 

finagalo 

manava 

eitu 

1 

afiafi 

alelo 

finagalo 

manava 

aitu 

ahiki 

aitu 

ti 

ahiahi 

arero 

hinaaro 

manava 

[uesaa 

hinenao 

menava 

Bii 

ahiahi 

elelo,  alelo 

manawa 

aiku 

tonga 

aiai 

arero 

inangaro 

manava 

ri 

ahiahi 

arero 

hinengaro 

manawa 

aitu 

on 

hirangaro 

notu 

ahiahi 

arero 

hinangaro 

manava 

mait 

gfareva 

ahiahi 

erero 

manava 

yana 

afiafi 

aledo 

ra 

rero 

ooro 

ahiahi 

alelo 

manava 

eitu 

Hie  case  of  efiafi  in  the  Tongan  of  the  first  example  is  not  a  valid 

ption  to  the  rule  that  no  change  is  possible  under  the  accent.     In 

L  duplication  forms  there  are  two  accents,  but  the  latter  is  so 

kedly  the  principal  accent  {Sfiafi)  that  the  earlier  ictus  is  almost 

oticeable. 

ICuch  less  frequent  is  a  group  of  vowel  changes  which,  after  the 
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direction  ai 

include  I. 

Samoa 

taliga 

Futuna 

taliga 

Uvea 

taliga 

Botuma 

Viti 

daUga 

Tonga 

melino 

teliga 

Nine 

znilino 

Manahiki 

taringa 

Tahiti 

manino 

taria 

Marquesas 

menino 

Hawaii 

malino 

Earotonga 

marine 

taringa 

Maori 

marino 

taringa 

Morion 

tiiinga 

Paumotu 

marine 

tariga 

Mangareva 

merino 

teringa 

Aniwa 

nontariga 

Ongtong  Java 

karinga 

Nukuoro 

manino 

taninga 

Far  more  ( 

ix>mmon  is 

the  group,  A-E-0,  shown  in 

the  f  oUowi 

examples : — 

Samoa 

fanua 

matua 

atua 

sapai 

Putima 

fenua 

matua 

atua 

Uvea 

fenua 

matua 

atua 

Eotuma 

hanua 

Viti 

vanua 

matua 

keve 

Tonga 

fonua 

matua,  motua 

otua 

habai 

Nine 

fonua 

atua 

hapai 

Manahiki 

henua 

Tahiti 

fenua 

matua 

atua 

hapoi 

Marquesas 

fenua 

motua 

etua 

hapai 

Hawaii 

honua 

makua 

akua 

hapai 

Earotonga 

enua 

metua 

atua 

apai 

Maori 

whenua 

matua 

atua 

hapai 

Paumotu 

henua 

makua 

atua 

hopoi 

Mangareva 

enua 

motua 

etua 

apai 

Sikayana 

matua 

Aniwa 

fanua 

atua 

Nukuoro 

atua 

The  change,  A-E-U,  shown  in  the  following  example  is  qt 
infrequent:  Samoa,  anufe;  Yiti,  nuoe;  Tonga,  unufe;  Marquee 
nuhe ;  Hawaii,  enuhe^  anuhe;  Karotonga,  anue ;  Maori,  ami 
Paumotu,   anuhe;    Mangareva,  enuhe. 
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Hie  diange  from  A  to  0,  with  no  evidenoe  of  an  intermediate  step 
to  Ey  is  rather  common  along  the  lines  of  these  examples, 
'atoa  afato 

katoa 
katoa 

javato 
kotoa,  katoa     of  ato 
katoa 


Fntona 

Uvea 

Yiti 

Tonga 

Nine 

Manahfki 


mauga 
mauga 
mouga 


Tahiti  atoa 

Ihxqueeaa  kotoa,  otoa 

Hawaii  okoa 

Bazotonga  katoa 

Maoci  katoa  awhato 

I^UKinotu 

Mangaxeya 

SQcayaiia 

Nnkaoro  katoa 

In  the  following  table  we  shall  find  illustration  of  the  changes  from 
£  to  I  and  from  E  to  I  to  yet  other  vowek.  This  line  of  vowel 
progression  is  quite  infrequent.  The  same  is  true  of  the  E-0  change, 
set  for  oonvenience  in  the  same  table. 


mouga 

mouga 

mauga 

maua 

mouna 

maunga 

maunga 

mahuga 

maga 

mauna 


E-I 

E-I 

E-I-A 

E-I-O 

E-O 

Samoa 

peae 

mageao 

fe<e 

fetu 

to'elau 

mageo 

feke 

fetuu 

tokelau 

Uvea 

fetuu 

Boiuma 

hefu 

Viti 

tokalau 

Tonga 

sipi 

feke 

fetuu 

tokeJau 

Nine 

magiho 

feke 

fetQ 

tokelau 

fetu 

Tahiti 

fee 

fetu 

toerau 

meneo 

hetu 

tokoau 

Hawaii 

pihe 

maneo 

hee 

hoku 

koolau 

Bazotonga 

eke 

etu 

tokerau 

ICaori 

pihe 

mangeo 

wheke 

whetu 

tokerau 

Moriori 

tokorau 

mageo 

yeki 

hetu 

tokerau 

ICangarera 

pihe 

megeo 

eke 

etu 

tokorau 

Sikajana 

fetu 

Aniwa 

fatu 

Ongtong  Java 

fitou 

Nukuoro 

pihe 

feka 

hetu 

The  Yowel 

change 

from  I  to  XT 

is  moderately  common.    As  shown 

inu 

ilo 

♦ib" 

inu 

kiH 

inu 

kili 

inu 

uH 

gunu,  unu 

ulu 

kuH 

inu 

kUi 

inu 

kili 

inu 

iri 

inu 

kii 

inu 

iH 

unu,  inu 

kiri 

inu 

iro 

kin 
kiri 

inu 

kiri 
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in  each  of  the  following  examples,  the  change  takes  place  under  the 

accent,  the  only  class  of  exceptions  to  our  second  rule.     Reference  to 

the  scheme  of  vowels  already  presented  will  show  this  to  be  a  horizontal 

movement,  an  interchange  between  the  two  vowels  most  widely  removed 

in  the  palatal  and  labial  direction  respectively  from  the  common  point 

of  distribution. 

Samoa  isu 

Futuna 

Uvea 

Eotuma 

Viti  ucu 

Tonga 

Nine 

Tahiti 

Marquesas 

Hawaii 

Barotonga 

Maori  ihu 

Paumotu 

Mangareva 

Sikayana  unu 

Nukuoro  ihu  .  unu  kili 

A  single  example  is  all  that  we  find  of  the  0-TJ  change.  It  thus 
stands:  Samoa, /oa^a;  Putuna, /«<i^a/  Tonga, /i^a;  Niue,  /tM^a; 
Maori,  hoanga;  Mangareva,  hoanga;   Hawaii,  hoana. 

We  may  pursue  with  interest  an  investigation  into  the  vowel 
changes  of  the  phasf^s  A-E,  A-E-0,  A-0,  the  three  phrases  whiok 
underlie  the  great  bulk  of  vowel  mutation  in  Polynesian.  As  we  look 
upon  the  chart  of  vowel  positions  with  which  this  discussion  opens  and 
pencil  connecting  lines  from  point  to  point  in  this  group  of  changes, 
we  find  that  we  construct  a  triangle  in  the  very  centre  of  the  edifice  of 
vowel  structure.  It  will  greatly  simplify  our  comprehension  of  this 
and  other  mutations  if  we  accustom  ourselves  in  the  discussion  of  the 
vowels  to  a  fact  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  understanding  of 
the  mutable  consonants.  That  basic  fact  is  that  any  given  character 
in  the  Samoan  alphabet  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  character  in 
English.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  a  reasonably  dose 
approximation,  but  there  yet  remains  a  difEerence  sensible  to  the  ear 
even  though  it  be  regarded  negligible  in  the  written  record  of  the 
speech.  In  a  table  of  the  Samoan  alphabet  we  illustrate  the  long  d 
by  the  word  tdtdy  with  the  note  that  it  has  the  sound  of  a  in  father. 
In  a  strict  sense  all  that  we  can  claim  for  such  an  illustration  is  that 
by  the  use  of  a  sound  familiar  to  our  tongues  we  may  produce  such  an 
approximation  to  the  Samoan  intonation  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the 
Samoan  hearer.     A  man  with  a  quick  ear  and  an  obedient  tongue 
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flttj,  as  the  result  of  long  discipline,  acquire  almost  perfect  use  of  the 
Samoan  consonants,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  no  Caucasian  has 
raallj  mastered  the  art  of  the  Samoan  vowels.  It  is  as  in  their  music, 
the  intervals,  the  supertones  and  the  fractions  of  the  tone  are 
developed  on  a  system  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  acquire.  It 
establishes  a  new  group  of  units  of  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords,  for 
which  the  fundamental  diapason  of  our  own  speech  is  not  set  in 
imiBcai. 

With  this  in  mind  we  shall  find  a  plain  explanation  of  the  central 
triangle  of  the  vowel  changes  if  we  regard  the  short  d,  ^,  d  as  merely 
90  many  approximations  to  a  primal  obscure  short  vowel  which  lies 
eeatrallj  situated  in  respect  of  these  three  apical  points.  One 
oMigeries  of  the  Polynesian  tongues  may  have  had  a  vibration  series 
and  period  which  inclined  its  use  of  the  primal  obscure  vowel 
somewhat  in  the  A  direction,  to  another  congeries  the  i  component 
was  the  more  grateful,  to  yet  another  the  tendency  was  in  the  6  or 
labial  grade.  In  aU  this  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we 
rest  upon  the  recognition  of  these  sounds  by  unattuned  European 
ax&d  their  representation  by  so  shabby  an  instrument  as  our 
Kngliah  alphabet,  which  lacks  precision  at  everyone  of  its  six  and 
twenty  characters.  Thus  we  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  this  central 
triangle  of  H-H-d  out  of  the  group  of  vowel  changes  in  Samoan,  of 
xegarding  it  as  no  more  than  a  doubly-muffled  rendering  of  a  single 
central  sound,  and  of  removing  it  entirely  from  consideration  among 
^e  criteria  of  vowel  changes  as  dialectic  indicia. 

Now  look  once  more  at  the  preceding  tables  and  refer  them  to  the 

diart    of    vowel    positions.      We    shall  find  abundant  instances   of 

mutation  in  the  A-I  series,  the  backward  movement  to  the  blunt 

buccal  organs  nearer  the  larynx,  the  palatal  organs  mechanically  not 

capable  of  the  finer  precision  in  establishing  sounds  of  the  open  throat. 

On  the  other  series,  as  we  approach  the  finely  precise  organs  of  the 

delicate  tip  of  the  tongue,  the  sharp  edges  of  the  teeth,  the  facile 

mobility  of  the  lips,  we  find  that  vowel  changes  are  few;    in  the 

preceding    tables,    which    have    been    compiled    with    equal    care 

thzooghout,  we  find  few  instances  of  the  A-0  phase  of  vowel  change, 

stiQ  fewer  of  the  A-TJ  phase,  and  only  one  of  the  0-IJ  phase.     The 

labial  strut,  therefore,  is  the  more  precise,  just  as  we  should  expect  to 

find  it.     The  principal  changes  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  palatal 

ibmt. 

In  the  following  table  the  fact,  though  not  the  frequency,  of  the 
various  phases  of  vowel  change  is  indicated  by  a  short  dash  for  the 
several  Polynesian  languages  which  have  been  passed  imder  review. 
There  was  scanty  material  for  the  Moriori,  for  Eotuma,  and  for  the 
western  outliers  or  Melanesian  inclusions  ;  the  absence  in  this  table  of 
a  note  as  to  any  one  of  the  changes  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  denial  that 
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such  change  exists,  it  is  only  that  in  the  small  number  of  words 
available  for  examination  it  has  not  been  detected. 

A-E    A-I     A-0     A-U      E-I     E-O     I-U     O-U 
Samoa 
Futuna 
Uvea 
Hotuma 
Viti 

Tonga  -.  

Nine  

Manahiki 

Tahiti 

Marquesas 

Hawaii 

Rarotonga 

Maori 

Moriori 

Faumotu 

Mangareva  -  -  -  -  . .         . . 

Sikayana 

Aniwa 

Fotuna 

Ongtong  Java 

Nukuoro 

From  this  table  we  are  at  present  justified  in  selecting  only  one 
group  of  vowel  changes  as  even  provisionally  to  be  assxmied  as  a 
criterion  of  dialectic  progression.  This  is  the  E-I  phase,  and  we  may 
assume  it,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  show  a  language  of  a  secondary  type  of 
development.  The  A-I  phase  may  be  used  similarly  where  it  confirms 
the  E-I  phase,  but  it  is  defective  in  that  it  rests  on  too  few  examples. 
The  value  of  such  indicia  is  that  they  prove  that,  after  separation  from 
its  own  proximate  primitive,  the  language  possessing  such  phase  of 
vowel  change  has  undergone  its  own  phonetic  development. 

Thus  far,  we  have  dealt  with  simple  vowels.  So  vocalic  is  the 
structure  of  Samoan  that  it  is  inevitable,  more  particularly  since  no 
closed  syllables  are  now  tolerated,  that  vowels  should  very  frequently 
be  collocated.  This  leads  Pratt  to  say :  ''  Every  letter  is  distinctly 
sounded,  so  that  there  are  no  improper  diphthongs.  The  proper 
diphthongs  are  au^  as  in  «aM,  to  come ;  01,  as  in  /«»,  to  do ;  a#,  as  in 
tnae^  to  be  stale ;  «»,  as  in  Id&iy  good ;  ou,  as  in  ^outou^  you ;  «#,  as  in 
aui^  alas."  P^re  Yiolette,  a  distinctly  inferior  authority,  enters  this  as 
his  solitary  note  under  the  section  headed  diphthongs :  ''  Vi  et  Vu 
farment  dei  diphthonguei  avse  Ut  autret  vayelles  qui  les  guivent^  maU  non 
avec  UwTB  BtmhlabUiy  Of  course,  these  are  not  diphthongs  in  any 
sense,  but  cases  in  which  the  •  and  the  u  have  been  used  to  express  the 


^ 
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nmi-TDwab  y  and  to.  Dr.  Funk,  whose  learned  investigation  of  the 
kognage  has  stopped  just  short  of  unveiling  its  true  position,  shows 
the  aocuTBcj  of  his  observation  in  the  statement,  "  die  Dtphthonge 
wrim  nicht^  wu  in  der  detUsehen  Sprache^  alt  ein  Laut  gesproehen,  sandem 
tUtimii  €uur  leiehUr  Markirung  heider  VokaUy  At  one  period  of  my 
atodj  of  Samoan  phonetics  it  seemed  justifiable  to  hold  the  opinion 
diat  ^e  diphthong  had  not  yet  been  reached  in  the  evolution  of  the 


The  fact  is  that  in  this  item,  as  in  many  another  which  will  be 
noted  in  the  course  of  these  studies,  we  must  be  ready  to  find  ourselves 
present  at  the  formation  of  many  of  those  phenomena,  whose  existence 
in  more  matured  languages  is  of  the  nature  of  axioms.  We  must  be 
prqwred  to  find  vowels  coalescing  into  diphthongs,  yet  so  loosely  linked 
that  some  outside  stimulus  easily  avails  to  part  them  into  their 
oompanent  units. 

To  pass  from  one  vowel  sound  to  another  in  the  natural  flow  of 
speech  is  attended  by  no  violent  exertion.  To  test  this,  compare  the 
easy  movement  from  fauces  to  lips  in  voicing  the  five  vowels,  i-e-a-o-u, 
with  the  far  more  complicated  series  of  closures  and  assumption  of  new 
poeitionB  by  the  buccal  organs  when  we  pronounce  the  same  five 
vowels,  modified  by  even  so  slight  a  thing  as  a  single  consonant 
prefixed,  say  ti-te-ta-to-tu. 

Now  in  a  language  so  strongly  vocalic  as  is  the  Samoan,  it  is 
inevitable  that  we  pass  from  one  vowel  to  another,  as  in  mu  ;  from  a 
second  to  a  third,  as  in  maea ;  to  a  fourth,  as  in  fiaui ;  to  a  fifth,  as  in 
uema.  The  characteristic  incidence  of  the  penult  accent  tends  to 
facilitate  the  formation  of  diphthongs  in  such  cases.  But  this  can 
eome  to  pass  only  when  both  vowels  are  of  the  short  quantity,  and, 
when  run  together  in  the  facility  of  speech,  compose  no  more  than  the 
space  of  a  single  long  vowel.  Thus,  in  the  first  of  these  examples,  sau^ 
to  oome,  is  written  with  diacritical  marks  of  quantity,  as  s&Hy  and  with 
the  accent  on  the  (f,  i.e.,  idH,  These  two  short  vowels  occupy  the  time 
of  a  single  long  vowel,  and  readily  function  as  diphthong.  With  this, 
compare  the  word  of  the  same  spelling,  but  of  different  quantity,  nau^ 
thine,  diacritically  pointed  »&ik.  There  is  no  tendency  towards 
diphthongal  utterance.  So,  too,  while  tdHiij  war,  may  readily  enough 
peas  for  a  dissyllable,  that  can  never  be  the  case  with  tdua^  precious  ; 
tSAa,  we  too;  and  Taui,  a  title  of  Atua. 

That  these  collocations  of  two  short  vowels  do  assume  the  true 
nature  of  diphthongs,  that  is  to  say,  they  really  amount  to  but  one 
syllable,  is  made  manifest  in  the  accent  of  derivative  forms.  Examine 
so  typical  a  form  as  mauga,  a  mountcdn.  The  penult  accent  falls  upon 
SM,  in  combination ;  the  word  is  not  ma-H-ga^  as  it  would  be  were  the 
two  sounds  discrete  vowels,  but  mdt^ga^  a  diphthong  of  the  classic 
type.    This  illustration  might  be  repeated  in  a  thousand  variants,  and 
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with  eaoh  new  instance  we  might  become  more  and  more  confirmed  in 
the  opinion  that  Samoan  has  rather  more  diphthongs  in  bulk  than  the 
languages  of  stouter  consonantal  skeleton,  and  diphthongs  of  the  most 
positive  character. 

Yet  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  same  accent  test  gives  a 
different  result.  The  combined  vowels  sound  to  the  ear  as  much  a 
diphthong  as  in  the  mauga  type,  yet  they  have  entangled  the  accent 
and  do  not  let  it  pass  beyond  them.  These  are  the  cases  of  terminal 
diphthongs.  We  have  seen  au  in  mauga  forming  a  true  diphthong, 
that  is  to  say,  a  single  syllable.  Now  see  what  part  it  plays  in  tumau^ 
to  stand  fast.  The  ear  can  detect  no  shade  of  distinction  between  the 
mau  of  tumau  and  the  mau  of  mauga.  The  penult  accent,  then, 
apparently,  should  lie  on  the  first  syllable,  tu-inau.  Quite  otherwise 
the  accent  seems  to  lie  on  the  ultima,  the  mau  syllable  regarded  aa 
a  monosyllable.  This  holding  of  the  accent,  in  apparent  defiance  oi 
the  rhythm  of  the  speech,  shows  that,  while  the  ear  may  be  willing  to 
accept  au  as  a  diphthong,  the  accent  analyzes  the  sound  into  the  two 
components,  whose  slurring  together  has  resulted  in  the  diphthong, 
sticks  to  the  fact  that  there  are  really  two  sounds,  puts  its  stress  on  the 
former  as  the  true  penult,  tu-md-u,  and  thus  proves  that  Samoan 
diphthongs  are  not  wholly  and  forever  welded  as  tone  units. 

Again,  there  is  a  very  potent  little  particle  used  in  vocative 
address,  e.  The  power  of  this  little  particle,  absolutely  lacking  in 
accent  for  itself,  is  that  it  can  overturn  the  rigidity  of  penult  accent 
and  produce  an  ultima  accent  in  any  word  which  it  may  follow. 
Samalaulu  is  an  honorific  title  in  many  parts  of  Samoa  in  the  rigorous 
etiquette  of  village  courtesy.  But  shout  the  title  across  the  tnala^  with 
that  little  vocative  particle  and  we  must  make  it  Samalaulu  e !  Now 
let  us  continue  with  the  diphthong  syllable  mau,  which  we  have 
already  investigated.  It  frequently  serves  for  the  ultima  of  Samoan 
names,  as  Tuisamau.  Address  Tuisamau  and  append  the  vocative 
particle.  As  soon  as  the  final  syllable  of  the  name  is  reached  the 
diphthong  splits  apart,  and  we  have  its  elements  in  Tuisamau  e ! 

We  have  yet  another  resolvent  of  these  inchoate  diphthongs  in 
certain  phases  of  the  process  of  duplication,  which  gives  final  form  to 
so  large  an  element  of  the  speech.  Thus  vae,  to  divide,  may  pass  as  a 
monosyllable  containing  the  diphthong  as.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
preduplication  phase  of  this  stem  we  find  in  vavae  that  va4  is  understood 
by  the  instinct  of  Samoan  speech  to  be  two  syllables,  vct-e,  of  which 
the  former  is  selected  for  duplication.  If  more  proof  be  sought,  we 
need  go  no  further  than  the  neighboring  Tongan  to  find  the  word  in 
use  as  vahe,  where  the  retention  of  the  aspirate  blocks  all  coalescing 
of  the  vowels. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  note  a  dialect  phenomenon,  which  argues 
quite   as  strongly  the  diphthongal  character.     The  substantive  vas^ 
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i&eaning  throughout  Pulyneaia,  the  leg,  may  or  maj  not  be  a  derivatioii 
^11    in  particular  sense  from  this  roe,  to  divide.     In  Tonga  we  find  the 
^//    rabetaxitive  in  two  form^,  vae  and  vet,  the  latter  being  the  equivalent 
of  r#;    in   Nine  we  tind  the  two  forms,  vae  and  ve.     In  nudae  the  Niue 
form  is  malt^  and  many  instances  might  readily  be  adduced  from  that 
iniereetiiig  language  to  show  that  ae  becomes  i.     Now  there  is  no 
^     ground   upon  which  to  rest  a  theory  that  in  the  cdse  of  two  short 
Towels  in  contact  Polynesian  speech  made  a  practice  of  dropping  the 
former  and  producing  the  latter,  and,  in  view  of  the  characteristic 
iizity  of  the  vowel  structure  of  Polynesian,  such  a  method  is  extremely 
unlikely.     The  only  way  of  comprehending  this  change  of  o^  to  #  in 
Niue,  and  less  frequently  to  #^  in  Tonga,  is  to  regard  it  as  a  secondary 
growth  development,  the  change  after  its  separation  from  its  primitive 
Proto-Samoan  which  operates  to  convert  a  dialect  into   a  distinct 
language.     So  long  as  vae  reached  the  Niue  ear  as  two  short  vowel 
aounda,  no  change  into  a  single  long  vowel  could  come  about.    The 
fact  that  this  umlaut  is  so  frequent  in  Niue  is  sufficient  to  argue  that 
me  had  already,  at  the  time  of  separation,  coalesced  into  a  diphthong 
of  one  long  syllable  instead  of  a  yet  earlier  two  short  syllables. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  will  be  seen  that  while  one 
chain  of  reasoning  leads  us  clearly  to  a  Samoan  diphthong,  another 
leads  just  as  clearly  to  the  resolution  of  such  diphthongs  into  simple 
Towela.  In  other  words  we  find  ourselves  in  Samoan,  dealing  with  a 
speech  that  is  just  acquiring  the  diphthong  and  yet  has  not  so  tightly 
grasped  the  device  that  it  can  hold  it  at  all  times  and  against  all 
influences. 

One  more  consideration  pertains  to  this  examination  into  the 
diphthong.  If  these  collocations  are  no  more  than  two  short  vowels 
in  close  contact,  then  we  should  expect  to  find  one  or  other  of  them 
subject  to  such  mutation  as  has  been  shown  in  the  detailed  examination 
of  the  vowel  system  to  be  possible.  Or,  if  the  two  shorts  coalesce  into 
a  single  long,  thus  forming  a  true  diphthong,  we  should  expect  to  find 
conformity  with  the  general  rule  that  the  value  of  long  vowel  sounds 
is  immutable.  We  find  evidence  on  each  side.  The  substantive  vae 
runs  through  all  Polynesia  with  its  ae  unchanged,  except  as  has  just 
been  noted  in  Niue  and  Tonga.  In  the  table  illustrating  the  A-0 
vowel  mutations  will  be  found  a  list  showing  the  operation  of  this 
principle  on  the  word  mattga.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  estimate  the 
weight  of  evidence  on  either  side,  for  vowel  change  does  not  assume 
any  large  dimensions  in  Polynesian,  and  the  number  of  instances  of  so 
limited  a  class  as  the  collocated  vowels  is  much  too  small  to  enable  us 
to  pronounce  definitely  in  the  case  of  any  vowel  collocation  running 
unchanged  throughout  the  Polynesian  that  it  remains  without  change, 
because  it  is  a  diphthong.  We  are  not  warranted  in  denying  the 
existence  of  diphthongs  in  Samoan,  equally  we  lack  warrant  to  assert 
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that  there  are  diphthongs  which  can  resist  the  resolvent  agencies 
ahready  noted. 

In  the  languages  of  a  higher  organic  t}'pe  we  find  a  moyement  of 
the  vowel  elements  so  facile  that  systems  of  inflection  have  arisen 
therefrom.  The  consonant  elements  remain  almost  unchanged,  as  the 
structural  skeleton  of  the  word  carrying  the  initial  sense  into  every 
most  distant  dialectic  offshoot  of  the  primitive  speech  stem.  Such 
consonantal  modulation  as  has  been  observed  is  restricted  to  the 
limited  movement  classified  and  recorded  in  Grimm's,  Chrasmann's,  and 
Yemer's  laws.  In  the  Semitic,  with  its  fixed  consonants  and  floating 
vowels,  we  find  a  tongue  at  the  opposite  pole  from  the  Polynesian 
languages,  for  in  them  we  are  to  find  the  primitive  sense  in  the  seldom 
changing  vowels  and  derivative  values  expressed  through  consonants 
which  play  back  and  forth  through  a  very  wide  range  indeed. 

In  establishing  the  consonantal  scheme  of  the  Proto-Samoan  or 
original  Nuclear  Polynesian  source  we  find  valuable  assistance  in  a 
language,  which,  in  many  particiilars,  lies  outside  the  Polynesian  ring. 
With  the  light  which  is  thence  shed  upon  the  Samoan  we  obtain  a 
valued  relief  from  that  lack  of  perspective  which  has  already  been 
noted  as  characterizing  the  comparison  of  the  Samoan  with  its  kin, 
near  and  remote.  This  illuminating  language  is  the  Yiti,  and  as  we 
shall  make  generous  use  of  it,  a  few  introductory  words  will  obviate 
repetition  when  we  descend  to  particulars. 

(7b  he  continued.) 
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(Continued  from  p.  222,  Vol.  XVI.) 


Heoi  tenei,  ka  hoki  ano  te  korero  ki  ie  karere  i  haere  mai  ra  ki  te 
whakataka  i  a  ratou  hei  to  i  te  waka  a  te  Hakuturi  ma.  No  to  ratou 
taenga  atu  ki  te  Wao-nui-a-T&ne,  ka  homal  e  aua  iwi  te  toki  a  Bua- 
wharo  ma,  ara,  a  Hui-te-rangi-ora.  Eatahi  ano  kiet  whakamaua  nga 
taura  hei  to  i  te  waka  ra,  ko  a  Te  Tini-o-te-Hakuturi  ma  tauru  ki  waho, 
ko  nga  taura  a  Buawharo  me  Tupai  me  o  raua  hapu  ki  roto.  Kua 
tipa  noa  ake  hoki  i  a  Buawharo  ma  te  hiahia  muru  i  te  waka  ra  hei 
utu  mo  to  raua  toki,  hei  utu  hoki  mo  to  raua  matenga  i  te  taratara  o 
te  ika.      Heoi  ra,  kua  timata  tenei  te  to. 

Katahi  ka  ngeria  e  Buawharo  raua  ko  Tupai  ta  raua  ngeri : 

"  Turukiruki,  panekeneke,  i  a  ihu  waka. 

Aue,  turuki,  turuki ! 

Paneke,  paneke ! 

Turuki,  turuki! 

Paneke,  paneke ! 

Paneke  i  a  wai,  paneke  ia  Itu, 

Hui-te-rangiora  te  toki  matapo 

'la  huri  te  poi  marino  mai.*  " 
Ea  haere  te  waka  nei,  kaore  i  taro,  ka  tae  ki  te  pikitanga  e  kiia 
ana  ko  Te  Wiwi,  ka  whakawhenua  te  waka  nei  ki  reira,  ka  tapahia  e 
Buawharo  he  range,  ara  he  neke  mana,  ko  Manu-tawhio-rangi  tona 
ingoa,  katahi  ka  whakatakotoria  ki  raro  o  te  waka.  Katahi  ka  ngeria 
ano  e  Buawharo  tana  ngeri : 

"  Tuturi,  pepeke,  hokai  o  waewae 

Ki  te  rangi  e  tu  nei 
E— har-a! 

Mou  hikitia,  a  mou  hapainga, 

Mou  hikitia,  a  mou  hapainga. 

Whakakake  maunga  e  Tupa. 

Whai  ake,  whakakake  rangi  e  Tupa 

Whai  ake,  whakakake  pari  e  Tupa 

Whai  ake,  whai  ake — e ! 

E  Tupi,  hou— i    o    o !  " 
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Kaore  i  taro  kua  eko  te  waka  nei  ki  runga  o  te  maimga  e  kiia  ana 
tona  ingoa  ko  te  lliwi-ki-Mata-tera,  haere  tonu;  anana!  ano  rahoki  a 
Takitimu  kei  runga  tonu  i  te  ringa  tangata  e  poia  ana ;  ka  mahi  ra 
nga  mana  atua  o  Manu-tawhio-rangi.  Kaore  i  roa  ka  tae  ki  te 
wehenga  o  nga  huarahi ;  e  liuri  ana  tetahi  o  aua  ara  ki  te  kainga  o 
Hnawharo  ma,  e  huri  ana  tetahi  ki  te  kainga  o  te  Kakuturi  ma.  Ka 
mea  enei  kia  toia  ki  to  ratou  kainga,  ka  mea  era  kia  toia  ki  to  ratou. 
Ka  totohe  nga  iwi  nei  i  kona.  Katahi  ka  tapahia  e  Ruawharo  raua 
ko  Tupai  e  wha  a  raua  neke,  ko  nga  ingoa  ko  Te-tahuri  ko  Te-take, 
ko  Haupuritia,  ko  Maukita  ;  ka  to  te  iwi  ra  i  ta  ratou  waka,  kia  heke 
i  te  ara  e  tika  ana  ki  to  ratou  kainga,  ka  kokomo  a  Ruawharo  ma  i  a 
ratou  rango  e  wha,  i  a  Maukita  ma ;  kore  rawa  te  waka  e  ngarue,  ka 
hurihia  te  to  i  te  waka  nei  ki  te  kainga  a  Euawharo  ma,  ka  unuhia 
nga  rango  e  wha ;  ka  komotia  ko  Manu-tawhio-rangi  te  rango,  ina- 
mata  kua  hikimata  a  Takitimu,  ano  kei  runga  i  te  ringa  tangata  e 
oria  ana. 

Heoi.  Ka  rere  ano  te  iwi  nana  te  waka  ki  te  huri  kia  tika 
ano  ie  haere  ki  to  ratou  kainga,  ka  kokomo  ano  era  i  nga  rango 
e  wha,  kore  rawa  te  waka  e  ngarue  e  aha  ranei.  Heoi  ano.  Katahi 
nga  iwi  ra  ka  hui  katoa  ki  a  ratou  taura,  ka  kukume,  a  no  te  mea  ka 
pan  katoa  to  ratou  kaha,  ka  mau  a  Ruawharo  ki  tana  toki  ki  a  Hui- 
te-Rangiora,  katahi  a  Ruawharo  ka  karanga  : 

'*Whano,  whano! 

Haramai  te  toki! 

Haumi!  Hui — e! 

Taiki— e!" 

Katahi  ka  poroa  e  Ruawharo  nga  taura  a  nga  iwi  ra,  haruru  ana 
te  horonga  o  nga  iwi  ra  i  runga  o  te  maunga  nei,  anana !  me  te  whai- 
tiri!  Katahi  ka  unuhia  e  Ruawharo  ma  nga  neke  e  pupuri  ra,  ka 
komotia  hoki  ko  Manu-tawhio-rangi  ko  te  rango-whakahaere.  Ka 
whakahua  hoki  a  Ruawharo  raua  ko  Tupai  i  ta  raua  karakia — koia 
tenei : 

"  Tua  te  Kahukura,  tutu  te  heihei. 

Tua  te  Kahukura,  tutu  te  roki. 

Te  Kahukura-a-uta,  te  Kahukura-a-tai. 

Ka  pu  ka  rea  kai  waho, 

Kai  to  ariki,  kai  to  mana, 

Kai  a  huka,  huka-nui,  huka  roa. 

Tipare  kaukau  e  takoto  atu  e — e  ! 

Hi — e — e !  Maranga  mai — e — e,  hi     o     o! " 

Katahi  ano  te  waka  nei  ka  hapainga  e  nga  karakia  a  Ruawharo 
ma,  ahaha !  Kihai  i  aha,  takoto  rawa  atu  kei  te  kainga  o  Ruawharo 
ma  ;  ka  mahia  e  ratou  te  waka  nei.  Ka  oti,  ka  tukua  ki  roto  i  te  awa 
o  Pikopikowai,  whakamatautau  ai.    Arara  ano  me  te  aha!  ano  ra  hoki 
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me  he  karoro  e  tiu  ana  ki  te  aro  maimga.  ileoi.  Ka  kitea  nei  te  pai. 
te  tare  me  te  atatu  o  Takitimu,  katahi  ka  whakatakotoria  nga  koreio 
mo  te  haere  mai  ki  Hawaiki  tutata  me  nga  moutere  o  tc  Moana-nui-o- 
Kiwa.  A  ka  tuturu  taua  whakaaro,  ka  whakatakotoria  hoki  e  Eua- 
wharo  ma  nga  korero  kia  tikina  i  roto  o  te  ana  o  ITtutangi,  o  nga  atua 
o  te  rangi  me  te  mauri  o  nga  mea  o  te  rangi,  nga  atua  o  te 
^-henua  me  te  mauri  o  nga  mea  o  te  moana.  Ara,  kia  tikina  ki  a 
Tima-whakairia  hei  tiaki  mo  ratou  i  runga  i  to  ratou  haere ;  heoi  ra 
hoki  haere  ana  a  Ruawharo  raua  ko  Tupai  ka  tae  ki  a  Timu-whakairia 
ka  riro  mai  i  a  raua  te  wananga.  Me  kati  i  konei,  kia  ata  whaka- 
maramatia  te  wananga. 

TE   WANANOA. 

Ko  tenei  mea  ko  te  wananga  e  rite  ana  ki  te  Whare-Paremata  c> 
naianei.  Kei  roto  hoki  i  taua  whare  e  pukai  ana  nga  ture  mo  nga 
mea  katoa,  o  te  rangi  i  nmga  me  te  whenua  i  raro,  me  te  moana. 
Otira,  me  ata  whakamarama  nga  kai  o  roto  o  tenei  mea  o  te  wananga, 
me  nga  atua  katoa  me  nga  mauri.     Ina  koa  : 

KO   NOA   ATUA-O-TE-RANOI. 

Ko  lo,  ko  Ha  (ko  nga  tino  atua  tenei),  ko  nga  atua  pakupaku  ko 
Kahukura,  ko  Tama-i-waho,  ko  Motipua,  ko  Tu-nui-o-te-ika,  ko  Tu- 
korako,  ko  te  Po-tuatini,  ko  Hine-pukohurangi,  me  nga  mano  tini  o 
nga  atua  o  te  rangi  (me  nga  karakia  mo  era). 

KO  NOA  MAURI  .* 

He  mauri  to  te  rangi,  to  te  ra,  to  te  marama,  to  nga  whetu,  to  te 
taoy  to  te  ura,  to  te  hau,  to  te  ua,  to  te  kohu,  to  te  hotoke,  to  te  rau- 
mati,  to  te  po,  to  te  ao  (me  nga  karakia  e  rite  ana  mo  era). 

KO   NOA   ATUA   O   TE   WHENUA: 

Ko  Ruaumoko,  ko  Huamano,  ko  Houmea,  ko  Hakikino,  ko  Te  Oi, 
ko  Te  Ririo,  ko  Tara-kumukumu^  me  te  mano  tini  o  nga  atua  o  te 
whenoa  (me  nga  karakia  e  rite  ana  mo  enei). 

KO  NOA  MAURI: 

He  mauri  to  te  tangata,  to  te  kararehe,  to  te  whenua,  to  te  mau- 
nga,  to  te  hiwi,  to  te  rakau,  to  te  kai,  to  te  mahi,  to  te  manu,  to  te 
awa,  to  te  manga,  to  te  roto,  me  te  tini  o  nga  mea  o  te  whenua  (me 
nga  karakia  mo  era). 

KO   NOA   ATUA   O   TE   MOANA: 

Ko  Buamano  (ko  tenei  atua  no  te  whenua  no  te  moana),  ko  Ara-i- 
te-uro,  ko  Tutara-kauika,  ko  Houmea,  ko  Te  Petipeti,  ko  Te  Hanga- 
hua,  ko  Tai-mounu,  ko  Tane-rakahia,  me  te  mano  tini  o  nga  atua  ika, 
taniwha,  o  te  moana  (me  nga  karakia  mo  enei). 
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KO  NOA  MAURI: 

He  mauri  to  te  moana,  to  te  rimu,  to  te  taunga  ika,  to  te  tatai- 
koura,  to  te  ikaririki,  to  nga  tohora,  to  nga  ngaru,  me  te  tini  o  nga 
mea  o  te  moana  (me  nga  karakia  mo  era). 

Me  kati  enei,  me  hoki  atu  ano  ki  a  Takitimu,  te  korero  i  te  wa  kua 
riro  mai  nei  i  a  Ruawharo  raua  ko  Tupai  te  wananga  o  nga  atua 
katoa.  Eatahi  ano  ka  mahia  nga  hoe  a  Ruawharo  ma,  ko  nga  ingoa 
ko  '*  Rapanga-te-ati-nuku/'  ko  '^Rapanga-te-ati-rangi/'  ko  "Manini' 
kura,"  ko  **  Maniniaro,"  ko  **  Tangi-wiwini,*'  ko  "  Tangi-wawana." 
Ka  mutu  nga  hoe  i  whai-ingoa,  tera  atu  ia  te  nuinga  o  nga  hoe,  ka- 
tahi  ka  mahia  e  rua  nga  tata,  ko  nga  ingoa  ko  ''  Tipua-horonuku,"  ko 
<*Tipua-hororangi.''  Katahi  ka  mahia  a  Takitimu,  nga  taumanu, 
nga  tokai,  nga  kauhuhua,  nga  rahoraho.  Ka  oti  ka  mahia  ko  te 
taurapa,  ara  ka  tataitia  ki  te  huruhuru  o  nga  manu  hei  puhi.  Ka 
mahia  to  runga  puhi  hei  taunga  iho  mo  nga  atua  o  te  rangi,  ka 
huaina  tona  ingoa  ko  Puhi-ariki-.  Ka  mahia  te  puhi  o  raro  o  te  tau- 
rapa e  pa  ana  ki  te  wai,  ko  tera  hei  piringa  ake  mo  nga  atua  o  te  mo- 
ana ;  ka  huaina  tona  ingoa  ko  Puhi-moana-ariki. 

TE   KAWA  O  TE  OTINOA  O   TAKITDCU : 

**  Ooi !  Kai  ana  te  turuki,  te  hoa  atu  ki  te  waka  e  tauria  ai— e ! 
Tangaroa  pea-e,  Tawhiri-matea,  Tu-whakaangi-nuku,  Tu-whakaangi- 
rangi ;  haere  Tane  i  runga." 

Ka  toia  a  Takitimu  ki  te  wai,  ka  haua  te  kawa : 
'*  Hau  toto,  hau  toto,  ko  Tu  heke  ana,  ko  Rongo  heke  ana,  ko  te 
ngahau  o  Tu.     Utaina  taku  kawa  nei  he  kawa  tua  maung^.      Ka 
wiwini,  ka  wawana,  ka  rapa  tatu  ki  te  rangi.     Whano,  whano !  hara- 
mai  te  toki !     Haumi !     Hui — e !     Taiki — e !  " 

Ka  tatu  a  Takitimu  ki  te  wai  ka  waerea  te  moana : — 

"  Tu  ra  mai  te  tu  ra, 

Kakapa  te  manu  i  uta,  he  pakihau, 

Tauranga  ko  Tawhiti-nuku, 

Te  whakamakautia  ko  Ariki-tapu 

Kia  inu  ia  i  te  wai  o  Whakatau, 

Mate  toka  i  mua,  mate  toka  i  roto. 

Tuwlianawhana,  tu  mai  ihi,  tu  mai  rare  ana  e. 

Ai  hoki  te  hirihiri  kai  te  kohukohu  i  runga, 

Koi  rangi  tukua,  koi  rangi  horoa. 

Tane  tukua,  Tane  takoto— e. 

Ai  hoki  tenei  mata  tohu 

Uru  whakapupu  ake  te  uru  o  te  whenua. 

Te  tau  arohakina  ki  waho, 

Ki  te  uraura  o  te  ra, 

Ki  te  werowero  o  te  ra. 

Whakarere  ki  tai  ma  Behua. 
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Ki  waho  taku  hoe  nd, 

Ko  Bapanga-te-ftti-nuka, 

Eo  Bapanga-te-ati-raagi, 

Mo  Tai^pupuni^  mo  Tai'Wawana^  mo  Tai-atopitke. 

Hua  taku  hoe  nei, 

He  hoe  ka  harihari, 

He  hoe  ka  raparapa, 

Ki  taha  ta  o  te  rang^. 

Ane!    Kiii !     Whano,  whana. 

Haramai  te  toki, 

Hanmi! 

Huie! 

Taiki  e ! " 


Katahi  ka  werohia  te  ihu  o  Takitimu  ki  Hawaiki : 

"  Mano  ki  a  Hawaiki,  ka  ta  hakehakea, 

Mai  te  ko  wiwini,  mai  te  ko  wawana ; 

He  toki  minamina,  he  toki  mai  anarea, 

Ela  hirahira, 

Koai  i  ta  mai  ana, 

Eo  tangata  ki  te  pa  o  te  rakai, 

Kani  iho,  kani  ake,  kani  toa 

Te  kaha  o  Taagaxoa. 

Eo  Ao-matakaka,  ki  toa  o  Hawaiki. 

Ela  atea  tera  waka  mai 

Eo  Tane  ka  harara  rata. 

Whano,  whana, 

Haramai  te  toki ! 

Haomi! 

Hoi— ,j!    TWki— e!" 

Ka  hiki-mata  te  wai-hoe  o  Takitimu : 

"  He  tia,  he  tia ! 

(Dig  the  paddles  in,  bat  not  deep) 
He  ranga,  he  ranga  ! 

(Long  strong  stroke) 
Whakarere  iho  ana  te  kakaa  o  te  hoe  koa 
Eo  Manini-tua,  ko  Manini-aro, 
I  tangi  te  kara,  i  tangi- wiwini, 
I  tangi  te  kara,  i  tangi-wawana. 

Ten  te  haeata  takiri  mai  ana 

I  rnnga  o  Matatera. 

Ana  Whaiara,  Whaiara, 

Ana  Whaiato,  Whaiato. 

Arara-tini,  arara-tlni, 

I  a  ra— ri— i— i ! 

(A  long  strong  stroke,  then  stop,  while  the  oanoe  sweeps 
through  the  water  nnder  the  impetas  of  the  last  stroke.) 

E  hara  tena  ko  tena 

E  hara  tena  ko  te  wai  o  te  korio 

Eo  te  Wai  o  te  korio. 

I  hai  koti,  hai  koti,  hai  koti—i— i^i ! 
(Long  stroke  as  before.) 
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Ka  rere — e,  i  ka  rere^ ! 

Te  rere  i  te  waka  I 

E  Kutangitangi,  e  Kutangitangi ! 

E  kura  tiwaka  tana,  e  kura  tiwaka  taaa 

E  kura  wawawai 

E  kura  wawawai — i — i — i ! 

(Long  stroke.) 
Tora  "paiUf  tu  te  tata 
Takararau,  takararau." 

{Tera  atu  te  roanga.) 


/ 


THE   STORY    OF    THE    "TAKITIMU"    CANOE. 

(Contmued  from  p.  225,  Vol.  XVI.) 


(Tbanslated  bt  Habe  Hongi.) 


We  may  now  revert  to  that  point  in  our  story  where  the  messen^r 
\  sent  to  Buawharo,  Tupai  and  their  people  to  take  part  in  the 
bjuiling-canoe  ceremonies  of  the  Hakuturi  folk.     Upon  their  reaching 
the  (scene  of  operations  in  the)  great  forest  of  Tane,  those  folk  at 
once  returned  unto  Euawharo  the  1)orrowed  aze,   Hui-te-rangiora. 
The  hauling  ropes  were  then  made  fast  to  the  canoe.     The  ropes  of 
the  Hakuturi  folk  were  made  fast  to  the  outer  sides,  and  those  of 
Huawharo,  Tupai,  and  their  tribes  to  the  inner  sides.     Now  Euawharo, 
and  his  party  were  already  devising  means  with  a  view  to  annex  this 
canoe,  as  payment  for  (the  use  of)  their  axe,  and  as  payment  for  the 
affront  and  bodily  pain  attaching  to  the  fish-net  episode.      That  being 
understood,  we  proceed  to  detail  the  particulars  of  the  canoe  hauling. 
Euawharo  and  Tupai  then  intoned  their  canoe-hauling  song : — 
Qlide  slowly  and  gently, 
My  beauteous  canoe  prow  ! 
Ah,  me. 
Slowly,  slowly,* 
Gently,  gently. 
Slowly,  slowly, 
Qently,  gently. 
Gently  of  whom  ? 
Gently  of  fortune, 
Hui-te-rangiora ! 
Thou  art  mysterious ! 
From  'neath  the  shades. 
Give  calms  and  peace. 
So  this  canoe  was  borne  along  and  ere  long  reached  an  ascent 
known  as  Te  Wiwi;  there  it  took  to  the  ground.    Euawharo  then 
sent  down  a  roUing-skid  for  it,  which  was  named  Manu-tawhio-rangi, 

*Kote. — ^A  new  canoe  has  to  be  veij  cBTefnUjr  hauled  along.— H.  H. 
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and  laid  beneath  the  canoe.     Ruawharo  then  intoned  his  (aeoond) 
canoe-hauling  song  (to  enliven  and  stimulate  the  haulers) : — 

Kneel,  crouch,  brace  your  limbs. 

To  the  forefront  of  the  sky, 
Ay,  ha-a. 

Bear  up  and  lift  along, 

Bear  up  and  lift  along. 

Ascend  the  mountain. 

Impel  forward, 

Follow  on  skyward. 

Follow  up  the  steep  cliff. 

Impel  forward, 

Drive  on 

Yea,  yea,  yea. 
By  this  means  the  canoe  soon  rested  on  the  summit  of  the  mount 
known  as  the  Hiwi-ki-Matatera.  Then  along  it  went,  wondrously ! 
'Twas  as  if  Takitima  was  being  borne  along  the  air  upon  the  hands  of 
magic-bearers.  It  was  indeed  the  work  of  the  invisible  god-like  birds 
of  Manu-tawhio-rangi  (name  of  the  roller-skid).  At  length  the  parting 
of  the  ways  was  reached ;  there,  one  road  led  to  the  village  of 
Euawharo  and  his  people,  and  the  other  to  the  village  of  the  Hakuturi 
folk.  Here  contention  arose,  one  party  proposing  to  haul  the  canoe 
by  one  path,  the  other  by  the  other  path. 

Finally,  Huawharo  and  Tupai  cut  down  four  additional  roller-skids — 
namely,  Te  Tahuri,  Te  Take,  Hau-puritia,  and  Maukita.  When  the 
Hakuturi  folk  attempted  to  haul  the  canoe  towards  their  village, 
Buawharo  and  his  men  placed  these  four  holding-skids  in  the  way, 
and  the  c€uioe  held  fast.  When,  however,  the  hauling  was  in  the 
direction  of  the  village  of  Buawharo,  the  four  holding  roller-skids 
were  withdrawn,  the  first  roller-skid,  Manu-tawhio-rangi,  was 
substituted,  and  lo!  Takitimu  was  lightly  borne  along  as  if  on 
the  hands  of  magic-bearers. 

Once  more  did  the  Hakuturi  folk  rush  forward  to  turn  their  canoe 
prow  towards  their  home,  but,  the  (magical  roller-skid  was  withdrawn 
and  the)  four  holding  roller-skids  were  replaced,  and  the  canoe  again 
remained  immovable.  (Gradually  the  full  strength  of  the  Hakuturi 
folk  became  engaged  in  this  attempt  to  haul  the  canoe  towards  their 
village.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  their  utmost  strength  was  being 
applied  to  the  hauling  ropes  that  Euawharo  seized  his  axe  and 
crying :—  Along,  along, 

Cometh  the  axe, 

Eeady,  altogether, 

Ay. 

Now  for  it, 
Yea. 


/ 
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At  thia  point  Ruawharo  severed  the  hauling  ropes  of  the  Hakuturi 
folk,  and  carried  on  by  the  impetus  of  force  they  were  precipitated 
down  the  mountain  side,  thundering  on  their  involuntary  way. 

The  four  holding  skids  were  once  more  withdrawn  by  Buawharo 
and  his  men  and  the  magical  one  replaced.  Buawharo  and  Tupai 
then  chanted  together  the  following  ritual : — 

Yonder  the  rainbow  brightly  gleams, 
Yonder  the  rainbow  vaporous  gleams, 
The  rainbow  ashore,  the  rainbow  at  sea, 
It  circles,  it  expands  abroad. 
That,  thy  overlord  ;  that,  thy  potential  force, 
In  the  seaf oam,  spread  about,  spread  afar. 
Thou  shalt  swim  when  out  yonder, 

Yea,  yea. 
Hi,  yea,  yea, 

Uplift  thyself, 

Yea,  yea, 
Hi,  yea,  yea. 

Uplifted,  as  it  were,  by  the  ritual,  m  a  trice  the  canoe  lay  at  the 
village  of  Buawharo  and  his  party.  They  then  finished  the  canoe, 
and  when  finished  they  launched  it  upon  the  river  of  Pikopikoiwai  for 
a  preliminaiy  inspection  of  its  manner  of  flotation.  And  now  what 
did  it  most  resemble?  What  but  a  seagull  skimming  along  the 
mountain  front ! 

Satisfied  alike  with  the  form,  beauty,  and  promise  of  speed  of 
Takitimu,  preparations  were  at  once  made  for  voyaging  to  Hawaiki — 
the-near  and  the  various  islands  of  the  great  ocean  of  Kiwa  (Pacific 
Ocean).  These  things  having  been  decided  upon,  Buawharo  proposed 
to  first  proceed  to  the  cave  of  Ututangi  (of  Timu)  in  order  to  procure 
the  rituals  referring  more  particularly  to  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
the  life-essences  of  the  same,  also  those  of  the  earth,  together  with 
their  life-essences,  and  those  of  the  ocean  with  their  life-essences. 
That  is  to  say  that  these  should  be  secured  from  Timu-whakairia  for 
their  protection  en  voyage.  So  Buawharo  and  Tupai  returned  once 
more  to  Timu-whakairia,  and  this  time  succeeded  in  bringing  away  the 
actual  Wananga  (oosmological  recitals).  We  may  pause  here  to 
discuss  and  explain. 

THE    WAKANOA. 

The  Wananga  (hall)  is  similar  to  the  modern  House  of  Parliament, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  and  lays  down  laws  which  affect  the  things  of 
Heaven,  Earth,  and  Ocean.  Let  us,  for  instance,  consider  in  detail 
some  of  the  subjects  comprehended  in  the  term  Wananga,  including 
the  various  Atua  and  life-essences. 
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BBINO  THE  ATUA   OF  THB   HXAVEN. 

There  is  lo  and  Ha  (where  are  th^  most  superior  atua).  Among 
the  lesser  divinities  are  Kahukura,  Tama-i-waho,  Motipna,  Tu-nui-o-te- 
ika,  Tu-korako,  Te  Po-tua-tini,  Hine-pukohu-raogi,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  atua  of  the  sky,  with  rituals  proper  to  each. 

BBINO  THBIR  LIFE-ESSENCES   (maURI). 

(Wananga  Hall  teaches  that)  All  things  have  a  mauri  (soul) :  the 
Heaven,  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  Year,  Lightning,  Wind,  Rain,  Fogs, 
Winter,  Summer,  Darkness,  and  Light;  and  that  there  are  rituals 
appropriate  and  peculiar  to  each. 

BEING  THE  DIVINITIES  OF  SABTH. 

(Wananga  teaches  that)  There  is  Ruaumoko  (of  earthquakes), 
Ruamano,  Houmea,  Hakikino,  Te  Oi,  Te  Ririo,  Tara-kumukumu,  and 
a  host  of  other  earth  divinities,  and  that  there  are  rituals  proper  unto 
each. 

BEING  THEIR  MAURI   (LIFE -ESSENCE,  SOUL). 

(Wananga  teaches  that)  Man  has  a  soul,  as  also  has  the  beast,  the 
the  earth,  the  mountain,  range,  tree,  foods,  work,  bird,  river,  branch, 
lake,  and  the  many  things  of  the  earth ;  and  that  there  are  rituals 
proper  unto  each. 

BEING  THE  DIVINITIES  OF  THE  OGEAK. 

(Wananga  teaches  that)  There  is  Ruamano  (alike  of  earth  and 
ocean),  Arai-te-uru,  Tutara-kauika,  Houmea,  Te  Petipeti,  Te  Ranga- 
hua,  Tai-mounu,  Tane-rakahia,  and  the  host  of  fish  and  monster  deities 
of  the  ocean,  having  their  appropriate  rituals. 

BEING  THEIR  LIFE -ESSENCES. 

(Wananga  teaches  that)  The  ocean  has  its  life-essence,  also  the 
seaweed,  fishing-ground,  the  crayfish  in  its  germinations,  the  small  fish, 
whale,  wave,  and  the  host  of  things  of  the  ocean,  and  that  there  are 
rituals  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  each. 

Let  those  details  suffice  and  we  may  now  return  to  discuss  Takitimu 
canoe,  premising  that  Ruawharo  and  Tupai  did^  in  the  meantime, 
obtain  from  Timu-whakairua  the  wisdom  recitab  here  briefly  indicated 
and  relating  to  the  whole  pantheon  of  gods. 

Ruawharo  and  his  people  now  engaged  themselves  in  making  a 
number  of  paddles,  which  included  those  named  Rapanga-te-ati-nuku, 
Rapanga-te-ati-rangi,  Manini-kura,  Manini-aro,  Tangi-wiwiid,  and 
Tangi-wawana.  When  the  paddles  were  finished  two  canoe-bailers 
were  made  and  named  Tipua-horonukn  and  Tipua-hororangi.     Then 
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I  made  for  Takitlma  the  thwarts,  sapporti,  cross-hars,  and  flooring. 
When  those  were  finished  the  stem-piece  was  made,  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  decoratiyelj  draped  with  bird  feathers.  An  upper  decorative  plume 
was  intended  as  a  seat  for  the  divinitiAR  of  the  sky ;  it  was  named 
Pnhi-kai-arikL  A  lower  decorative  plume.^  which  touched  the  very 
water,  was  intended  as  a  place  of  honour  for  the  acquatic  deities,  this 
was  named  Pohi-moana-arikL 

The  ritoal  used  in  completing  and  consecrating  Takitimu  : — 

A-0— I ! 
Motionlees  liee  the  canoe  to  be  oonaecrated  to  the  floating  elements ; 

Yea,  indeed. 
Xay  Tangaroa  and  Tawhiri-matea  together  be  propitious  in  earth  and  sky, 
Iio !  Tane  appears  on  high ! 

(Takitimu  is  now  drawn  to  the  water  and  the  service  proceeds)  : — 
Proepenms  wind,  prosperous  wind, 
Ta  (of  war)  descends, 
Bongo  (of  peace)  descends, 
Ta  exults. 

Accept  this  my  consecrating  service, 
A  ceremonial  serdce  which  shall  cause 
Iffoontainf  to  fall  away ; 
Now  a-near,  now  alar-off , 
On  the  horixon  of  the  sky, 
Along  and  onward, 
Cometh  the  (product  of  the)  axe. 
Chorus: — 

Beady! 
All  together ! 

Tea! 
Once  again! 
Tea! 

When  Takitimu  was  fairly  launched  on  the  water  its  ocean  pathway 
was  ceremoniously  cleared,  thus : — 

Float  lightly  so,  float  lightly  so. 

As  a  flapping  shore-bird  with  thy  wings  (sails). 

To  anchor  anon  on  distant  lands, 

Tbj  spouse  being  Ariki-tapu  (the  sea). 

That  thou  mayest  drink  of  the  waters 

Of  Whakatau  (of  Tahiti !) 

Avaunt,  ye  sea-rocks  ahead,  J  nor  wreck 

Avaunt,  ye  sea-rocks  in-the-water  ' 

Prepared  to  strike  with  violent  surges. 

And  imparted  energies  of  unfriendly  sky-glooms. 

Pass  ye  away,  begone. 

Be  thou  propitious,  Taae ! 

Let  us  glide  in  safety,  Tane ! 

Tea: 
Heed  these  present  supplications, 
ICay  the  safety  peculisr  to  earth. 
Be  ours  in  love  whilst  out  (on  the  deep), 
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Ck>ur8ing  towards  the  sun-glow  (east) 

Towards  the  sun-rays, 

Uleaming  upon  the  seas  of  Behna  (summer  calms). 

This  my  paddle  bears  me  out  yonder, 

Being  Bapanga-te-ati-nukn, 

Being  Bapang^-te-ati-rangi, 

Bears  me  oyer  the  wavy  seas. 

Over  the  hills  of  waters ; 

rhis  my  paddle  shall  turn  me, 

And  gleam  the  while  its  ripples 

On  the  verge  of  the  sky  yonder. 

Ah  me! 
Sayest  thou  indeed  so  ? 
Onward,  advance. 
Forth  comes  the  (product  of  the)  axe, 

Confederates! 

Now,  all  together ! 

Unity -is-strength ! 

The  prow  of  Takitimu  was  now  directed  towards  Hawaiki : — 
Yonder  the  hosts  of  Hawaiki 
Rise  to  our  view, 
But  lately  so  distant 
We  now  approach  them, 
'Tis  a  prized  axe  (product). 
An  axe  enabling  discovery, 
'Tis  extoUed ! 

Who  stands  yonder  P 
'Tis  the  man  at  the  base  of  the  tree, 
Hewing  this  way  and  that  way, 
On  the  bowl  (canoe)  of  Tangaroa, 
The  burning  eye  of  day 
Gleam  beyond  Hawaiki, 
Gives  the  canoe  freedom  to  pass  along, 
'Tis  Tane  (sunrise) 
Him  the  surges  beat  against. 

Onward,  advance. 
Forth  comes  the  (product  of  the)  axe, 

Confederates ! 

Now,  all  together ! 

Union  is  streng^ ! 
Yea. 

Here  the  changing  action  of  the  paddling  of  Takitimu  com; 
vigilance : — 

Now  lightly  dip, 

Now  widely  sweep. 
So  joyous  paddlen  are  plung^  to  the  hill, 
'Tis  Manini-tua,  'tis  Manini-aro, 
The  Kura  was  heard,  it  sounded  anear, 
The  Kura  was  heard,  it  sounded  afar, 

Yonder  the  dawn  leaps  towards  us 
From  upon  Matatera. 
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So,  Wlud-ura,  Whai-uru ! 
So,  Wbai-ato,  Whai-ato ! 
Yonder  ia  a  hoot,  a  host ! 
Here,  there,  yonder, 
Let  us  speed  on  and  on. 

(Doring  an  interval  the  rowers  are  urged  to  make  more  speed)  :  — 

That  is  not  so  (well  done). 

Try  agam, 

Hiat  was  bat  an  easy 

DiapUcing  of  waters ; 

Now! 

CleaTeit!   deaTeit! 

Now  speeds  along. 

Yea, 
The  flight  of  the  canoe, 
How  sweetly,  sweetly  it  sounds, 
My  beanteons. 
My  treasnred  canoe, 
A  water  treasure, 
A  treasure  of 
Wa — a — a — ^ter — er  — ers. 

Attend  there  to  the  baler, 

Keep  order  all,  keep  order. 

End  of  Part  L 


TRANSLATOR'S    NOTES. 


It  is  bat  natural  to  anticipate  that  a  fresh  story  which  deals  minutely  with  in- 
ddents  attaching  to  any  particular  ancestral  canoe  voyag^e,  will  be  received  with 
tooie  degree  of  cautious  reserve.  As  to  the  present  story,  it  largely — so  far — ^invites 
critieiflm  owing  to  its  being  so  obviously  reminiscent  of  the  well-known  myth  of 
Bata,  his  magical  canoe  and  the  wood  elves  "  Tini-o-te-Awhatiiri,*'  of  which 
the  "  Tmi-o-te-Hakuturi  "  of  the  present  story  is  a  mere  variation.  The  river 
*'?Sko-piko.i-whiti/'  too,  of  the  Rata-Wahieroa  myth,  is  the  «*  Piko-piko-wai*' 
of  this.  The  introduction,  too,  of  a  '* Fish-net'*  made  of  the  **Wharanui" 
spedes  of  "  flax  *'  growing  on  an  island  of  the  central  Pacific,  is  open  to  question  ; 
sad  the  reference  to  the  "Sands-of-Bangaunu**  is  purely  a  New  Zealand  one. 
The  Sands-of-Bangauru  belong  to  Rang^uru  Bay,  which  lies  on  the  east  coast  to 
the  north  of  Doubtless  Bay  and  south  of  Houhora.  But  this  reference  is  interesting 
because  Rangauru  is  connected  with  the  history  of  Takitimu  and  its  voyagers. 
The  hull  (a  rock)  of  this  ancestral  canoe  is  lying  at  Bangi-awhia,  on  the  north  side 
of  Doubtless  Bay,  and  the  local  tribe  is  the  Ngai-Tamatea,  descendants  of  the 
Tunatea  of  this  Takitimu  canoe.     But  of  that,  more  anon. 

The  following  limited  notes  oorrespond  to  their  numbers  in  the  translation : — 
1 .  '*  Te  bono-i*  Waima. "    By  this,  one  understands  a  reference  to  the  equator . 
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The  spirits  (Waima)  of  man  go  noiih  to  the  equator,  thence  west  with  the  setting 
sun,  to  the  night  (Po)r    Te  hono-i-Wairua,  or,  the  joining  place  of  spirits. 

2.  **Tawhiti/' usually  Tahiti. 

3.  **  Tini-o-te-Hakutnri/*  same  as  Tini-o-te- Awhaturi ;  wood  elves  of  Rata. 

4.  **  Tane,"  sun-god  and  tutelary  deity  of  forests  and  birds. 

5.  **  Uenuku  ".     Tine  Uenuku  of  so  many  canoe  stories,  father  of  Buatapu. 

6.  *<Flax."    Not  on  the  Central  Pacific. 

7.  '<8and8-of-Rangauru,"  New  Zealand. 

HXBB  StoNOz. 

To  Mr.  Hare  Hongi*s  notes  a  few  others  may  be  added.  We  quite  agree  with 
the  translator  that  the  incidents  connected  with  the  Hakuturi  are  far  more  ancient 
than  the  period  that  <*Takitimu"  left  Tahiti  for  New  Zealand,  eirea,  1350,  and 
really  date  from  the  era  of  Rata  and  Wahieroa,  who  flourished  in  Samoa  some  14 
gfenerations  prior  to  the  period  of  this  story.  The  long  and  interesting  account 
presenred  by  the  Rarotongans  of  the  building  of  the  famous  canoe  in  the  time  of 
Rata,  confirms  this  riew,  and  the  connection  between  the  two  narratiTes  ia 
confirmed  by  the  fact  of  the  more  ancient  canoe  subsequently  receiving  the  same 
name — **  Taki-timu  '* — as  that  referred  to  in  this  narratire.  The  fact  probably  ii, 
that  the  two  narratives  have  in  process  of  time  become  intermixed,  and  the  old 
KarakiM,  etc,  (or  some  of  them)  used  in  Rata's  time,  have  been  applied  by  the 
author,  Tuta  Nihoniho,  and  his  people,  to  their  particular  canoe  which  came  to 
New  Zealand.  Another  fact  which  supports  this  theory  is  the  several  references 
in  the  KarakiM  here  gfiven,  to  the  eastward  course  of  the  canoe,  which  are  quite 
consonant  with  the  voyages  of  the  more  ancient  "  Taki-timu,'*  but  have  no  sense 
when  applied  to  the  course  to  New  Zealand.  We  hope  yet  to  publish  this  mmt 
interesting  Rarotongan  account.  The  reference  to  Rangaunu— a  New  Zealand 
name — ^may  possibly  be  explained  by  there  being  a  place  of  that  name  in  Hawaiki, 
which  some  traditions  seem  to  confirm.  Ag^,  the  reference  to  the  WJutra-m^ 
(a  New  Zealand  species  of  flax)  is  explainable  by  the  Island  name  of  the  Pandanus 
tree  with  flax-like  leaves,  which  is,  ara^  hara,  and  fara,  identical  with  Maori 
whara. 

£ditob. 


The  following  notes  by  Mr.  Cowan,  obtained  presumably  from  Tito,  are 
interesting  as  throwing  light  on  obscure  expressions  occurring  in  these  and  other 
Karakiaa.  Mr.  Hare  Hongi  differs  with  some  of  these  meanings,  but  it  is  as  well 
to  see  what  a  weU-informed  Maori  gives  as  the  meanings  : — 

WhakanuUautau  te  waka. — Term  used  to  signify  the  act  of  «^«^""i»»g  or  tiying 
the  canoe  when  first  launched,  to  see  whether  she  sat  true  on  the  water. 

Tane, — ^Here  used  for  the  canoe. 

Tupa, — ^A  god  of  the  skies  (H.  H.  says,  to  thrust  or  press  forward). 

Taparua, — ^The  whariki,  or  floor  covering  of  the  canoe. 

Po  i  marine  mai. — A  karakiop  to  cause  the  nights  to  be  fine  and  calm. 

Hokai. — ^To  brace  oneself  for  a  great  puU. 

ffaramai  U  toki,  etc, —  WTutno^  to  strike  down  with  the  axe  a  heavy^  cutting' 
blow.  TFTtanOf  to  bring  the  axe  stroke  towards  one,  sweeping  out  the  chips  witb 
the  blade.  Haumi^  to  strike  at  the  butt  of  the  tree.  Hui  E  !  Taiki  £  !  Heferring' 
to  the  thunder  of  the  tree  when  it  crashes  to  the  ground. 

Ngahau  o  Tu. — The  forefront  of  the  war-god  Tu  ;  the  deeds  of  battle. 

Waerea  te  moana. — ^To  placate  the  sea  gods,  so  that  the  ocean  may  be  smooth. 
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WkakamaJtautia,  etc.—TbiB  likens  the  canoe  sailing  to  some  distant  land,  and 
to  a  lorer  seeking  for  his  spouse. 

KoMttJtokH  i  U  rangi. — Oods  of  the  sky. 

Tanf  tnAua,  etc. — Let  the  oanoe  float  safely  over  the  seas,  let  it  not  be  drawn 
into  Te  Waha-o-te-parata,  or  whirlpool. 

TVi  ma  Rehua  (or  tax  umrehua). — A  calm  sea  without  waves. 

T^ttgi  %eiwini, — The  circling  ripples  from  the  paddles. 

Ttmgi  wawoHa. — ^The  spray  or  turmoil,  or  white  water  caused  by  the  furious 
dipi^ng  of  the  pculdles. 

Tbiti  minamina. — A  sharp  axe. 

Ao  matakaka. — ^The  distant,  dangerous  lands  and  seas  beyond  Hawaiki. 

Kahnktira. — The  rainbow. 

Ueihei. — The  bright  colors  of  the  rainbow,  lit  by  the  sun*s  rays. 

S»k%. — When  the  sun  fades  away,  and  the  rainbow  is  dulled. 

JTa  pu,  ka  rw^  eU. — The  separation  of  the  waters  by  the  course  of  the  canoe. 

Ti^icfv  kaukau. — ^To  spread  out  the  arms  in  swimming,  i.e.,  the  canoe  at  sea, 
ptrting  the  wayes  before  it  like  a  swimmer. 

Ei'€  / — Dip !  dig  in  the  paddles.    Maranga. — Lift  up  the  paddles. 

Ka  mUa  tera  wake, — To  clear  the  ocean  path  for  the  canoe. 

Sarwru  rutu, — The  sounding  of  the  seas  on  the  bows  of  the  canoe,  thumping 
if  Tsngaroa's  waves  against  the  bow. 


NOTES    AND    QUERIES. 


[192]    Hawaiian  Annual,  1908. 

We  again  note,  with  pleasure,  that  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  aboTe 
excellent  little  work,  continues  his  enumeration  of  the  Hawaiian  Heiaut.  In  this 
issue  those  of  the  main  island  (Hawaii)  are  dealt  with,  and  137  of  them  btieflj 
described  or  referred  to.  In  **  Tales  from  the  Temples,"  Part  II.,  the  same  authors 
describe  many  of  the  principal  Eeiatu  in  more  detail,  with  measurements,  plans, 
and  pictures,  besides  gfiving  their  history  so  far  as  they  are  known.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  some  of  them  have  been  of  the  pyramidal  form,  like  the  Manus  of 
Tahiti.  We  hope  Mr.  T.  G.  Thrum  will  extend  lus  work  to  the  remaining  islands 
OS  the  g^roup. 

Editor. 

[198]    &ongo-ma-Tane. 

It  is  with  the  very  g^reatest  diffidence  and  hesitation  that  I  venture  to  differ 
from  one  whose  knowledge  of  Maori  is  so  great  as  that  of  Hare  Hongi.  But  I  ask 
where  is  his  authority  for  translating  Rongomatane  as  **  Kongo  and  Tane.*' 
(Polynesian  Journal,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  116)?  One  expects  that  sort  of  thing  from 
Mr.  Bayertz  in  the  **  Triad,"  but  not  from  Hare  Hongi.  Where  is  the  Maori  word 
"  urn  *'  used  as  a  conjunction  between  names  ?  It  has  a  very  limited  use  an  a  con- 
junction in  the  names  of  winds  or  cardinal  points  {tonga-ma'uruj  etc.),  and  it  is  used 
as  a  collective  plural  after  some  nouns,  as  E  hoa  ma\  **  Friends ! "  But  where  can 
any  authentic  instance  be  shown  of  ma  between  two  names  coupling  them  P  Did 
any  person  over  hear  any  Maori  say  **  Ko  Piripi  tna  Roani "  ?  Moreover  the  person 
or  deity  named  as  Rongomatane  is  an  individual  person  or  deity,  not  a  Siamese- 
twin  duality.  Still  farther,  the  real  Tane,  viz.,  Tane-mahuta,  is  the  next  g^ 
named  to  Rongomatane,  and,  if  in  old  days  anyone  had  said  that  there  was  more 
than  one  god  Tane,  he  would  have  been  baked  as  a  heretic.  Of  course  Tane  has 
different  names  or  attributes,  but  there  was  only  one  Tane,  and  only  one  Bongo. 

Edward  Tiuiqbab. 


/ 
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A  MBBToro  of  the  Counoil  was  held  at  the  Technical  School,  New  Plymoath, 
m  the  3id  Jvlj,  1908,  when  ordinary  buidnese  was  transacted. 

Tlieie  were  present:    The  President,  and  Messrs  Corkill,  Fraser,  Kerr,  and 


The  following  new  members  were  elected : — 
John  Skinner,  New  Plymoath. 

William  Nixon  Goughlan,  Native  School,  Waima,  Hokianga. 
A.  H.  Atkinson,  Feilding. 
D.  £.  Robertson,  Pliinmerton,  Wellington. 
H.  L.  James,  b.a.,  Khandallah,  Wellington. 

It  was  dedded  to  ask  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  H.  W.  Williams  to  represent 
the  Sooietj  at  the  Maori  Congress,  shortly  to  meet  in  Wellington. 

Tlie  following  list  of  exchanges,  &c.,  was  read  :  — 
2291-2300  Memoin  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.     Vol.  sup.,  Nos.  1  to  18. 
2301-2307  Jounmi  and  ProeeedingM,  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.     Vol.  ii,  Nos.  4  to  9. 
2308-2314  La  Giographie,  Bulletin,  Societe  de  Gcographie,  Paris.     Vol.  xv..  No. 

5,  Vol.  xvi.,  Nos.  1  to  6. 
2315  Fauna  HawaiigMia.     Vol.  i.,  part  v. — Microlepidoptera. 
2316-17  Annual  Report— BooT^  of  Regents,  Smithsonian  Institution,  1906-1907. 

2318  Twent^'/fth  Annual  Report— hnrc&xk  of  American  Ethnology,  1903-4. 

2319  Seitmee  tf  Man.     Vol.  x..  No.  1. 

2320  Mitteilungen — Anthropologischen  GreseUschaft   in    Vienna.        Baud  xxxviii.. 

No.  6. 
2331   Uher  Sonderapraehen  und  ihrt  Ent»t«hung.     Dr.  R.  Lasch. 
2332-3  Rteord* — Australian  Museum.    Vol.  vi.,  6,  Vol.  vii.,  1 
2334  iZk^port— Australian  Museum,  for  1907. 
2334-5  Tka  American  Antiquarian.     Vol.  xxix.,  6,  Vol.  xxx.,  7. 
2336-40  J2i9»orte— -Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  1903  to  1907,  11th  to  16th. 
2341  ^Mnailf— Qoeenaland  Museum,  No.  8. 
2342-4  lydtehrtfi,    Bataviaasch  Genootschap.    Deel  L.,  2,  3,  4. 
2345-6  Koiulen.    Bataviaasch  Genootschap.     Deel  xIt.,  Nos.  2,  3,  4. 
2347-52  /ownwl— Royal  Colonial  Institute.    VoL  xxxix.,  Nos.  1  to  6. 
2353-4  Bijdragen — ^Eomnklijk  Instituut,  Ac.    Nederlandsch  -  Indie.     Deel  Ix.,  Ixi. 
2355--6  Arehivio—QoQg^  Italiana  D'Anthropologia.    Vol.  xxxvii.,  2,  3. 
2357  /MfTiM/— Boyal  Anthropological  Institute.    Vol.  xxxyii.     July— -December. 


no  TMHSiCTIOKS  AMD  PROeEEDIKGS. 

2358  Ein  Prodromut — Norderbuoh  der  Malaio-PolTnesiacheai  Sprachen.       From 

Prof.  Dr.  Renioard  BrandstetUr. 

2359  Popular  Maori  Song$ — By  John  McGregor.     Supplement  Xo.  4  (10  copies). 

2360  TransaetioM — Wisconsin  Academy,  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters.      Vol.  xy.,  1. 

2361  Journal — American  Oriental  Society.    Vol.  xzviii,  2nd  part. 

2362'Z  Proceedings — Royal  Society,  Edinburgh.     Vol.  xxvii.,  6,  vol.  xxviL,  2. 
2364  Bulletin  — Soci^tS  Neuchateloise  de  Q^^ographie.    Vol.  xviii. 
2365-8  BuUeiine — SociSt^  D' Anthropologic  de  Paris.     Vol.  xviii.,  Nos.   1  to  6. 
2369-76  i2«w— L*Eoole  D' Anthropologic  de  Paris.        Vol.   xvii.,  Nos.   11,   12, 
Vol.  xviii,  Nos.  1  to  4. 

2376  V Eeole  LI* Anthropologic  depuia  ea  fondation^  1876-1906. 

2377  Pacific  Scientific  Institution.     Charter ^  Honolulu,  1907. 
2378-85  Na  Mata,    December,  1907  to  June,  1908. 

2386  Reaeareh  and  Review — Journal,  Indian  Research  Society,  Vol.  i.,  pt.  1. 
2387-91   The  Geographical  Journal.     Vol.  xxx.,  6,  Vol.  xxxi.,  1  to  4. 

2392  The  Huntingtou  California  Expedition.     The  Shaata.     American  Museum  of 

Natural  History.    Vol.  xvii.,  5. 

2393  Numerical  Syetem  of  the  Languages  of  California.     Roland  B.  Dixon. 

2394  Linguistic  RehUionship.     Shasta — Aehomawi  Stock.     Roland  B.  Dixon. 

2395  \  American  Archaolog^  and  Ethnology— -TJmyeTaty  of  California.    Vol.  ii.,  5, 


»  \  American  Archaology  and  Ethnology — ^University 
}         Vol.  iv.,  3,  4  ;  Vol.  v.,  1,  2 ;  Vol.  vi.,  1,  2,  3 


HISTORY    AND    TRADITIONS    OF    THE 
TARANAKI    COAST. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

rtke  third  generation  after  the  arrival  of  the  Taranaki  tribe  from 
Hawaiki,  and  daring  the  residence  of  some  of  the  descendants  of  the 
erew  of  **  Kura-hau-po  "  at  Oakura  and  that  neighbourhood,  the  first 
iioable  with  the  Ati-awa  tribe  occurred,  but  which  did  not  finally  end 
till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  tribes  were  not 
always  at  war,  but  nevertheless  fighting  was  very  frequent,  and 
ipparentlj  up  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Taranaki  seems  to 
iiAve  generally  got  the  best  of  it. 

In  the  last  chapter  it  was  shown  that  Eaumati's  daughter  married 
Nganie,  of  Waitara.  But  he  had  another  daughter  named  Kamate, 
vho  married  Awhipapa,  of  Taranaki.  In  the  times  of  this  man  the 
Taranaki  people  had  spread  out  from  Oakura ;  as  indeed  has  already 
been  seen  in  the  story  of  Tama-atua,  where  it  is  shown  that  his  sister 
lod  her  people  were  living  at  Firongia,  between  the  Pouakai  and 
Patuha  ranges;  and  in  Awhi-papa's  lifetime  the  Taranaki  tribe 
poaoooood  an  outlying  pa  called  Karaka-tonga,  which  was  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Waiwhakaiho  river  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
dopes  of  Mount  Egmont.  I  should  judge  from  the  description  given 
by  my  informants  that  this  pa  could  not  have  been  very  far  from  the 
Bte  of  the  present  moujitain  house.  The  object  sought  in  placing  a 
wtdement  so  far  inland  was  so  as  to  be  near  the  pua-tahere,  or  bird 
preserves,  where  EdkdSy  pigeons,  WekaSj  KiwiSy  Tuisj  and  other  birds 
were  plentiful ;  and  also  in  order  to  obtain  the  kokowai  or  oxide  of 
iron,  which  the  people  used  formerly  for  pigments  in  painting  their 
canoee,  houses,  etc.,  etc.,  including  their  own  bodies.  It  was  in  this 
neighbourhood,  also,  that  fine,  close-grained  stone  was  foimd,  suitable 
for  making  axes.* 

Karaka-tonga,  in  its  day,  was  evidently  a  place  of  some  importance, 

*Most  of  the  pkces  mentioned  in  this  Chapter  will  be  found  on  Map  No.  2 — 
others,  as  indicated,  on  Map  No.  4. 
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for  it  had  its  whare-kura,  or  council  house,  named  Kai-miru-miru,  and 
a  marae^  or  plaza,  where  meetings  were  held,  which  was  named 
Ea-paki-marae,  so  called  because  the  chiefs  who  lived  there  were 
sufficiently  important  to  ensure  peace  there,  i.e.,  when  it  suited  them. 
The  name  means  Fine  day  marae — fine  day  implying  peace.  lists  of 
peoples  names  are  not  of  much  interest  to  the  general  reader,  but  as  I 
have  those  of  many  of  the  chief  people  who  formerly  occupied 
Karaka-tonga,  and  some  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  wars  between 
Taranaki  and  Ati-Awa,  I  preserve  them  here,  as  they  may  be  of 
interest  hereafter : — 

Ha-nui  Ka-ru-te-whenua  Tahu-rangi  Make-tuhi 

Ha-roa  Kau-nguha  Manawa-ka  Manawa-tare 

Ha-ruku-pori        Kau-papa  Awhi-papa  Make-hana 

Tara-moana  Tira-haere  Bua-tara-rauihi    Make-taua 

Awhi-papa,  the  only  one  of  these  people  we  have  the  descent  from, 
would  be  born  somewhere  about  the  year  1380,  or  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  fight  I  am  about  to  refer  to  must  have 
occurred  when  he  was  of  some  age— say  between  the  years  1410  and 
1420. 

KUBUKTTRU-MAHE   FIGHT. 

{Circa  1420.) 
It  would  appear  that  the  Ati-Awa  people  had  objected  to  the 
Taranaki  tribe  occupying  Karaka-tonga,  as  they  claimed  that  country 
right  up  to  the  top  of  the  moujitain.  How  long  this  objection  had 
existed  I  know  not,  but  the  time  arrived  when  Ati-Awa  deemed 
themselves  strong  enough  to  enforce  their  title  by  an  appeal  to  arms, 
and  therefore  raised  a  war  party — ^probably  from  the  people  of  Waitara 
and  the  adjacent  inhabitants — ^and  proceeded  to  eject  Taranaki  from 
Karaka-tonga.  This  party  was  under  the  leadership  of  Tama- where- 
kaka-ruku,  Tama-whero-kaka-nui,  and  Tu-whaka-momo-rangi,  and 
they  made  their  way  through  the  forests  up  the  course  of  the 
Waiwhakaiho  until  they  approached  the  pa.  Karaka-tonga  at  that 
time  was  held  by  the  Taranaki  chiefs,  Tlu:u-paoa,  ELahu-kura-nui, 
Kahu-kura-roa,  Kahu-kura-pirau,  Kahu-kura-porewarewa,  Tama-heia, 
and  Awhi-papa  (mentioned  above).  These  chiefs  led  their  people  out 
of  the  pa  and  fought  the  Ati-Awa  on  a  fiat  of  ^he  river  banks  not  far 
from  the  pa^  and  from  the  fact  of  Taranaki  using  make  (or  stone 
fishing-net  sinkers)  to  throw  at  the  enemy,  the  fight  is  known  as 
Kurukuru-mahe  (pounded  with  sinkers).  Te  Ati-Awa  appear  to  have 
been  beaten  in  this  fight,  though  they  managed  to  kill  Tama-heia,* 

*  From  the  following  words  of  a  Taranaki  song  there  appear  to  have  been  three 

of  thoee  mentioned  on  the  page  aboTe  also  killed : — 

•  .  .  Ka  ngaro  ki  kona,  ko  Make-tnhi  .  .  .     And  died  there  also,  Make-tnhi 
Ko  Make-hana,  ko  Make-taua,  Make-hana,  and  Make-taua, 

Ko  te  Kahui  po— o— i  .  .  .  With  the  company  of  the  dark  ages .  .  . 
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me  of  ike  TaransM  chiefs,  whose  body  thej  carried  off  with  them,  and 
at  a  place  then  called  Marua,  lying  between  Waiwhakaiho  and 
Manganui  rivers,  they  consumed  him  after  baking  him  in  the  ovens, 
even  eating  the  soles  (raparapa)  of  his  feet ;  hence  the  name  of  that 
place  became  known  as  Kai-raparapa  ever  afterwards.  My  informant 
also  added  that  Tama-heia's  heart  was  eaten  at  a  place  called  Kai-auahi, 
laid  to  be  "  near  the  ascent  to  Fouakai  ranges,"  but  probably  on  the 
river  called  Kaiauai  on  the  maps,  but  how  it  was  Ati-Awa  went  that 
way  back  I  know  not,  for  it  was  quite  out  of  their  road.  At  any  rate, 
the  attacking  party  did  not  take  Karaka-tonga  pa  ;  and  in  after  years, 
when  the  Bell  Block  was  purchased  by  the  Government,  29th  November, 
1848,  the  sellers  of  that  land,  the  Puketapu  hapu  of  Ati-Awa 
acknowledged  the  former  right  of  the  Taranaki  tribe  to  that  and 
the  adjacent  country  right  up  to  Karaka-tonga  by  presenting  the  latter 
tribe  with  part  of  the  payment. 

It  was  from  Karaka-tonga  pa  that  Tahu-rangi,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  list,  ascended  Mount  Egmont,  he  being  the  first  man  to  do 
80,  says  my  informant,  and  he  lit  a  fire  on  top  to  let  people  see  that  he 
had  accomplished  the  climb  and  had  taken  possession.  In  after  days, 
whenever  the  thin  whisps  of  cloud  are  seen  encircling  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  and  blowing  away  to  leeward  like  smoke,  the  Taranaki 
people  say  "Ah!  there  is  Tahu-rangi's  fire!"  {te  ahi  a  Tahu-rangi), 
The  sacredness  of  Mount  Egmont,  which  prevailed  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  probably  due  to  the  mountain  being 
osed  as  a  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  bones  of  the  dead.  It  has  always 
been  difficult  to  obtain  the  help  of  Maoris  in  ascending  the  mountain, 
for  it  was  tapu, 

HE  TANOATA  KOTAHI  NO  MOTAI. 

{Circa  1425). 

It  has  already  been  said  that  there  have  been  constant  conflicts 

between  the  tribes  of  Taranaki  and  those  which  I  have  described  in 

Chapter  Vll.  as  the  Tainui  tribes,  who  lived  north  of   Mokau.     The 

first  instance  of  this  we  have  any  note  of 

lABLE      o.  occurred  in  the  third  generation  after  the 

Hota-     ta  arrival  of  the  fleet  in  1350,  in  the  times 

20  Kotai  ^^  Motai,  who,  as  will  be  seen  from  Table 

Ue  No.   42,    was   a  grandson    of    Hoturoa, 

Raka  captain  of  the  "  Tainui  "  canoe.     Motai 

^^*"^  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Maro-kopa, 

,   ™^V?        «  .  ,  a  river   eight    miles   south   of    Kawhia 

15  Whiti-hiia^Riiapu-tahanga      _      -  ®..  is     xi.        Ai.-   a 

Heads,    whilst    some    of    the    Ati-Awa 

pec^le  (so  it  is  said,  but  probably  one  of  the  o£P-shoots  of  that  tribe 

of  tat^ata-whenua  people)  were  living  at  Hakerekere,  about  half  way 

between  Tirua  Point  and  Awakino.     For  some  reason,  now  unknown, 

these  two  tribes  fell  out  and  a  fight  took  place,  in  which  a  woman 
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belonging  to  Motai's  people  was  taken  prisoner  and  became  the  slave 
of  some  of  the  Ati-Awa  chiefs.  She  was  taunted  by  her  master  with 
being  a  slave,  and  her  reply  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  which  is  quoted 
unto  this  day — "  He  kotahi  tangata  no  Motai^  e  haerea  U  one  tHdkerekereV 
(One  man  of  Motai's  tribe  will  pass  over  the  sands  of  Hakerekere 
beach) ;  the  meaning  of  which  is  that  thought  the  woman  was  a  slave 
and  thereby  degraded,  she  had  left  one  behind  (her  son)  who  would 
avenge  her  and  overrun  the  sands  (people)  of  Hakerekere. 

The  woman's  son  was  Kapu-manawa-whiti,  and  he  raised  a  war  party, 
which  he  conducted  to  Hakerekere,  where  he  vanquished  the  Ati-Awa 
people  and  rescued  his  mother.  But  he  did.  more  than  that.  Kapu 
was  the  younger  son  of  his  parents,  Hae  being  the  elder.  As  often 
happens,  the  younger  son,  by  force  of  character,  gradually  took  the 
leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  tribe  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder 
brother.  Either  on  the  occasion  referred  to  above,  or  on  a  subsequent 
one,  Kapu  led  a  large  war  party  down  the  coast  from  Kawhia,  and 
made  a  fierce  attack  on  Ngati-Tama,  the  tribe  who  owned  the  Poutama 
country ;  and  such  was  his  ability  as  a  leader  in  war  that  he  took  Te 
Horo,  Waikiekie,  and  seven  other  pas  in  that  neighbourhood  and  as 
far  as  the  Mimi  river.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  series  of 
conflicts  in  that  neighbourhood  which  lasted,  with  few  intermissions, 
down  to  1828,  when  Ngati-Tama  abandoned  their  country  and  removed 
to  Kapiti,  eventually  settling  in  the  Chatham  Islands.  But  this  little 
tribe,  Ngati-Tama,  made  a  most  strenuous  defence  of  their  country,  as 
we  shall  see  later  on.  Kapua-manawa-whiti  first  distinguished  himself 
in  the  expedition  of  Ngati-Baukawa  to  Te  Aroha,  on  the  Thames,  about 
which  there  is  an  interesting  story,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
history.  This  fact  is  alluded  to  in  the  papeha^  or  saying,  below,  which 
is  an  extension  of  that  quoted  above  : — 

He  iti  na  Motai ;  tena  kei  te  rawhiti  e  taka  ana. 

He  iti  na  Motai ;   kei  te  one  i  Hakerekere  e  haere  ana.* 

ruapu-tahanoa's  jotjbney. 
{Circa  1560.) 
Some  of  the  preceding  stories  will  have  shown  that  the  Maoris 
travelled  to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  often  took  wives  from 
the  tribes  who  lived  at  great  distances  from  their  homes.  There  are 
indications  that  in  the  early  days,  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleets,  there 
were  times  when  peace  prevailed  sufficiently  to  allow  of  these  long 
journeys,  though  at  the  same  time  wars  were  common,  during  which 
the  original  inhabitants  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the  more  forceful 

•  Which  may  be  translated  : — 

The  fevr  of  Motai  are  distingmshing  themaelyes  in  the  East. 
The  few  of  Motai  are  oTerronning  the  sanda  of  Hakerekere. 
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tribes  of  the  heke  of  1350.  The  fame  of  some  distant  chief— either 
male  or  female— for  profuse  hospitality,  for  courage,  ability  as  a 
eoltiTatory  or  other  character  prized  by  the  Maori,  often  led  to  a  desire 
to  Tiait  and  see  such  a  person. 

There  is  a  somewhat  noticeable  instance  of  this  amongst  these 
West  Coast  tribes,  which  is  one  of  the  stories  they  are  very  fond  of, 
and  of  which  there  are  sereral  versions,  the  following  being  principally 
from  my  own  notes,  amplified  here  and  there  by  one  printed  by 
Mr.  John  White  in  the  ''  Ancient  History  of  the  Maori,"  and  I  give  it 
in  abbreviated  form.  It  refers  to  the  doings  of  Buapu-tahanga,  a 
woman  of  the  Ngati-Hua-nui  tribe  of  Patea. 

There  was,  at  this  period,  a  chief  of  Kawhia  named  Whatihua 
(see  Table  No.  42)  whose  fame  as  a  cultivator  had  reached  far  and 
wide,  even  unto  Buapu-tahanga,  who  dwelt  with  her  tribe  at  Patea. 
From  the  accounts  which  were  received,  this  lady  came  to  the  decision 
to  journey  to  Kawhia  with  the  intention  of  becoming  Whatihua's  wife. 
With  a  company  suited  to  her  rank,  she  started  on  her  long  journey, 
passing  inland  by  way  of  Tangarakau  and  Ohura  rivers — branches  of 
the  Whanganui — where  there  are  places  to  this  day  named  after  her — 
one  especially,  Te  Puna-a-Buapu-tahanga,  or  the  spring  of  Euapu' — 
where  by  her  magic  powers  she  caused  a  spring  to  issue  from  a  rock, 
at  a  time  when  her  followers  were  suffering  from  thirst.  On  reaching 
Kawhia  she  became  the  wife  of  Whatihua — ^the  second  wife,  for  he 
h^  one  already,  named  Apa-kura,  from  whom  are  descended  Ngati- 
Apakora  of  that  place.  Euapu'  had  a  son  by  Whati-hua,  who  was 
named  Uenuku-tu-hoka.  After  a  time  Whati-hua  gave  this  lady 
cause  for  jealousy ;  so  she  determined  to  return  to  her  own  people. 
She  started  from  their  home  at  Kawhia,  carrying  her  child,  her  dog 
following  her.  But  for  some  reason,  unexplained,  she  left  the  child 
on  the  way,  and  continued  on  with  her  dog.  Whati-hua,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  the  lady's  flight,  followed  in  haste  to  try  and  persuade  her 
to  return.  The  coast  along  that  part  consists  of  beaches,  interrupted 
by  high  di&  which  can  only  be  passed  at  low  water.  At  one  of  these 
points  the  husband  came  in  sight  of  the  runaway,  at  a  place  about 
three  miles  north  of  Tirua  Point,  but  could  not  come  near  her  on 
account  of  the  tide  having  risen  since  she  passed.  But  he  tried  his 
best  to  induce  her  to  return ;  it  was  of  no  avail  however.  She  replied 
to  him:  ^^Katunga  tax  a  jRaket,  mata'tantwha  rau,*^  ('^The  seas  of 
Bakei,  with  the  hundred  taniwha  eyes  have  cut  you  off  ")  which  is  still 
used  as  a  proverb.  So  the  husband  returned,  picking  up  the  child  as 
he  went.  The  story  says  that  Buapu-tahanga  was  the  first  person 
67er  to  pass  along  the  path  by  way  of  Tapiri-moko,  and  Moeatoa  hills, 
pkces  a  few  miles  south  of  Maro-kopa  river.  She  came  on  her  way, 
and  finally  reached  Mokau,  where  she  was  well  received  by  the  people 
there,  and  after  a  time  married  a  man  named  Mokau  of  that  place^ 
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from  whom  (says  my  informant^  an  old  man  of  Mokau)  the  river  was 
named.  She  had  a  child  by  this  man,  and  his  descendants  are  living 
at  Mokau  at  this  day. 

After  a  time  Buapu-tahanga  tired  of  her  second  husband,  and 
again  started  on  her  travels  towards  her  old  home.  From  Waitara 
river  she  passed  along  the  old  war-trail  to  the  east  of  Mt.  Egmont,  and 
at  a  place  near  where  the  modem  town  of  Stratford  is  built,  she 
camped  for  the  night.  In  going  to  sleep,  she  laid  on  her  back  with 
her  face  up  to  the  dear  sky,  and  hence  the  name  of  that  place  and  the 
track  itself,  Whakaahu-rang^  {tohakaahu^  to  turn  towards ;  ranyi,  the 
heavens). 

Buapu-tahanga  now  reached  her  old  home,  where,  after  a  time  she 
married  a  man  of  Ngati-Buanui,  named  Porou,  by  whom  she  had  two 
children,  named  Wheke  and  Ngu.  As  Euapu-tahanga's  end  ap- 
proached, she  said  to  her  sons,  **  Let  my  bones  after  the  exhumation 
be  placed  in  a  whata  or  stage,  and  when  your  elder  brother  from 
Kawhia  comes  to  visit  you,  as  he  will  do,  you  will  know  him  by  the 
fall  of  my  skull  to  the  ground."  Her  wishes  were  faithfully  carried 
out  by  her  sons.  Years  passed,  and  the  prediction  of  Buapu-tahanga 
came  true.  Uenuku  and  Kaihamu,  in  their  home  at  Kawhia  had 
grown  to  man's  estate,  and  then  the  desire  to  visit  their  mother, 
Buapu-tahanga  in  her  native  home,  arose.  So  they  started  with  a 
considerable  party,  and  finally  reached  the  place  where  their  mother 
and  her  husband  Porou  had  lived,  but  to  find  them  both  dead,  and 
their  sons  Ngu  and  Wheke  the  leading  people  of  the  village.  There 
were  few  people  in  the  village  when  the  party  arrived,  and  those  did 
not  give  them  a  very  warm  welcome,  but  sent  off  messengers  to  the 
bulk  of  the  people  who  were  scattered  in  their  cultivations  some  way 
off.  In  the  meantime  the  party  of  strangers,  tired  of  waiting,  pro- 
ceeded to  amuse  theijiselves  with  a  game  of  niti  (for  which  see  arUe), 
and  during  which,  some  of  the  darts  flew  on  to  the  whata  in  which 
Buapu-tahanga's  bones  were  laid.  The  people  of  the  pa  were  horrified 
at  this,  and  sent  off  urgent  messengers  to  Ngu  and  Wheke  telling 
them  of  the  desecration  of  their  mother's  bones.  The  people  remon- 
strated with  Uenuku  and  his  brother,  saying,  that  the  bones  of  the 
mother  of  Ngu  and  Wheke  were  in  the  whata.  One  of  them  replied, 
'*  I  always  thought  those  were  fishes'  names,  now  I  learn  they  are 
men" — ^thus  adding  fuel  to  the  anger  of  the  people  of  the  place. 
When  Ngu  and  Wheke  and  the  people  all  arrived  at  their  village, 
they  found  the  strangers  all  gathered  in  a  big  house  named  Bama-nui, 
for  the  latter  could  see  by  the  attitude  of  the  villagers  that  they  would 
be  attacked.  The  head  of  Buapu-tahanga  had  fallen  to  the  groujid ; 
but  quite  forgetting  the  significance  of  this  omen,  Ngu  and  Wheke 
prepared  to  attack  the  strangers,  and  commenced  trying  to  get  at  them 
with  long  spears.     Now  Kaihamu  had  been  taught  all  the  arts  of  the 
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tarcerer,  and  seeing  the  plight  he,  his  brother,  and  their  people  were 
in,  he  sought  for  a  means  of  preparing  a  tudhu  or  altar,  at  which  to 
aaj  his  incantations.  Finding  none  suitable,  he  used  his  hollowed 
hand  for  the  purpose,  and  then  thrusting  his  arm  through  the  window, 
anch  was  his  necromantic  power  that  his  taaha-tapu  (sacred  or  powerful 
mouth)  blasted  eJl  the  surrounding  people,  and  killed  them !  Thus 
Eaihamu  and  his  party  escaped  the  fate  intended  for  them.  Tradition 
does  not  say  whether  these  Kawhia  sons  of  Buapu-tahanga  discovered 
or  not,  that  Ngu  and  Wheke  were  their  half-brothers.*  After  Kai- 
hamu  had  thus  confounded  his  enemies,  he  cut  out  the  heart  of  his 
dog  and  sent  it  to  Kawhia,  where,  at  their  ancient  tudhu  called  Ahurei 
(flo  called  after  a  place  of  the  same  name  in  Tahiti  Island),  it  was 
offered  up  to  the  gods  as  a  whangai-hauy  or  sacrifice,  to  remove  the 
<^w  from  the  party  after  shedding  blood. 

Hence  is  the  reference  in  Te  Mamanga's  lament : — 

TUd  te  mokopona  a  Haa-taeiK) —  For  he  is  a  desoendant  of  Hau-taepo, 

A  Knapn-tahanga — e— i.  And  of  Ruapa-tahang^ — 

Sla  maea  Id  rote  te  Bama-nui  Not  like  those  gathered  into  Rama-nui, 

Wbaie  hanga  a  Porou,  i  taklna  mai  ai,  The  houge  of  Porou's  deep  laid  scheme, 


Nona  te  waha-tapn,  no  Kai  -hamu, 
STama!  e— i. 


Defeated  by  E^ai-hamu's  powerful  spell, 
O  Son! 


XOATI-31UTUNQA   GO   TO   KAWHIA. 

{Circa  1675.) 

Tabi£  No.  XLm.  The  first  occasion  on  which  we  hear  of 

14  XJra-tiia  %  Taranaki  tribe  making  a  war-like  expe- 

Pahan  dition  to  ELawhia,  was  in  the  days  of  Toa- 

^^^°™*^®  rangatira    of    Maro-kopa,     who    was    the 

^•-'^^^^tira  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Ngati- 

jl^jjj^^  Toa  tribe,  that  in  the  19th  century  was  led 

Ifahnta  ^J   ^®  Kau-paraha  to  victory,    and  \mder 

Taka-mai-te-rangi  whom   also   the   tribe  abandoned  their  old 

^**'^  homes  at  Kawhia,  and  removed  to  Cook's 

5  Hdiepa-Tama-i-hengia  gtraits. 

Owing  to  troubles  in  the  days  of  Pahau 

(see    Table    43)   with  the   other   Waikato 

tribes,  he  and  his  people  left  the  north  side 

of  Kawhia,  and  migrated  to  Maro-kopa  river,  still  retaining,  however, 
many  of  their  pa»  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour.  Korokino, 
Pahau's  son,  married  Tu-whare-iti  of  Te  Ati-Awa,  and  hence  were 


*  Another  yeraion  of  this  story  says  that  Hia-poto,  a  woman  of  Nga-  Rauru, 
married  a  chief  named  Mango,  of  Kawhia,  and  that  she  fled  back  to  her  home  and 
uttered  the  prophecy  accredited  to  Roapn-tahanga  aboye.  Mango  was  a  oon- 
tamposuy  of  Whati-hna. 
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Ngati-Mutimga  of  the  Urenui  river  drawn  into  the  expedition  to  be 
related.  Toa-rangatira  married  Pare-hou-nuku,  and  their  son  was 
Marangai,  but  it  is  said  he  had  twenty  wives  in  all.  It  will  thus  be 
understood  that  Toa-rangatira  was  half  Ati-Awa,  a  fact  that  helps  to 
explain  the  alliance  of  the  latter  tribe  and  Ngati-Mutunga  with 
Ngati-Toa  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

For  the  following  story  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Best,  who 
collected  it  from  old  Kari-hana  Whakataki,  of  Takapu-a-hia,  Forirua, 
in  1894.  Although  only  slightly  relevent  to  this  History,  it  shows 
why  Ngati-Mutunga  went  to  Kawhia  in  arms. 

The  period  of  this  story  is  about  1670  to  1675.  "  Pua-roro  lived  at 
his  pay  Te  Totara  (a  prominant  point  a  mile  and  a-half  south  of  Kawhia 
Heads  and  within  the  harbour — (see  map  No.  4  for  the  localities  of  this 
and  other  places  at  Kawhia).  The  news  came  to  Kawhia  that  Te  Ban, 
who  lived  over  the  ranges  in  the  Waipa  Valley,  had  completed  a  very 
handsome  huru^  or  kahu-topuni  (dogs'  skin  cloak)  which  Tuahu-mahina 
(who  lived  at  Heahea,  the  present  town  of  Kawhia),  son  of  Tuiri-rangi 
(hence  Ngati-Tuiri-rangi)  was  desirous  of  possessing.  He  sent  a 
messenger  over  to  Te  Eau  asking  for  this  doak  as  a  gift.  (Of  course 
in  such  a  case  a  handsome  present  would  have  to  be  made  in  return 
some  time  or  other.)  But  Te  Rau  replied,  "  I  will  not  give  it!"  So 
the  messenger  returned  to  Tuahu-mahina  and  reported  the  refusal,  at 
which  the  latter  was  very  angry. 

Now  Pakaue  (of  the  Ngati-Koata  tribe,  a  branch  of  Ngati-Toa), 
the  father  of  Kawharu,  heard  of  this  refusal,  and  thought  he  would 
also  try  and  obtain  this  valuable  doak.  For  this  purpose  he  journeyed 
over  and  saw  Te  Eau,  who,  on  his  solicitation,  gave  him  the  cloak. 
On  the  return  over  the  ranges,  at  a  place  named  Te  Whatu,  under 
Mount  Pirongia,  he  blew  a  blast  on  his  putara  or  trumpet  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  Tuahu-mahina  heard  this  blast,  and,  knowing  of 
Pakaue's  errand,  was  certain  he  had  been  successful.  (From  the  top 
of  the  range  to  the  pa  is  rather  a  long  way  to  have  heard  a  trumpet, 
as  it  was  apparently  on  the  harbour  itself.)  He  at  once  made  up  his 
mind  what  to  do ;  he  went  out  with  a  party  of  his  men  and  laid  an 
ambush  on  the  road  that  Pakaue  must  return  by,  and  there  caught  and 
killed  him,  thus  securing  the  coveted  doak  for  himself. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Pakaue  soon  reached  his  son  Kawharu, 
who  determined  on  revenge.  He  went  with  a  few  men  and  hid  himself 
near  the  pa  of  Ngati-Tuiri-rangi,  and,  as  the  people  came  down  to  the 
spring  from  which  they  obtained  their  water,  he  cut  them  off  in  detail, 
carrying  the  bodies  to  a  cave,  where  he  left  them.  This  went  on  for 
some  time,  until  a  party  of  Ngati-Tuiri-rangi,  out  searching  for  their 
missing  clansmen,  ccune  to  the  cave  where  they  saw  blood  dripping 
from  the  rocks.  Kawharu  was  on  the  watch  near  by,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  found  his  victims  were  discovered,  he  rushed  off,  followed  by  the 
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other  partj.  He  Grossed  the  Wai-harakeke  river  and  reached  his  own 
pay  situated  on  the  shores  of  Kawhia.  Evidently  thinking  he  would 
get  the  worst  of  the  siege,  which  was  inevitably  bound  to  follow,  he 
concluded  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  leave  the  district  and  go  to  his 
father's  tnbe,  the  Koro-Ati-Awa  (Ngati-Awa),  of  Whakatane.  But 
first  he  decided  to  visit  Pua-roro,  passing  by  Te  Poporo  on  his  way  to 
Te  Totara,  Pua-roro's  pa.  On  arrival  he  said  to  the  latter,  **  Shall  I 
ronain  here  or  go  to  Tauranga  "  (to  Whakatane,  probably) ;  to  which 
Pua-roro  replied,  "  Yes,  remain  here !" — and  then  Pua-roro  uttered  his 
"  saying  "^«*  7\tiro  Jn  taku  pa  ngaio  hi  runga  o  Moe-atoa.^^  (Behold  my 
grove  of  ngato  trees  above  at  Moe-atoa)  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
tribe  since  known  as  Ngati-Toa,  and  their  allies  of  the  Ati-Awa  as  able 
to  defend  him. 

Messengers  were  now  sent  off  to  Koro-kino  and  his  son  Toa-rangatira 
(who  were  living  at  Maro-kopa)  to  ask  their  aid,  and  they  sent  away 
at  once  to  the  Taranaki  district  to  the  Ngati-Mutunga  tribe  of  TTrenui 
to  come  and  help.  Two  hundred  warriors  of  Ng^ti-Mutung^  responded 
to  the  call,  under  the  leadership  of  two  brother  chiefs,  named  Eehe-taia 
(see  Table  No.  33a)  and  Tukutahi,  of  Whakarewa  pa^  near  Waiiti, 
Mimi  district,  and  marched  to  Maro-kopa,  where  they  were  joined  by 
the  Ngati-Toa,  and  then  all  proceeded  to  Kawhia.  When  Ngati-Tuiri- 
rangi  beheld  the  war  party  advancing  they  determined  to  fight 
Ngati-Mutunga  and  Kawharu's  party.  The  order  of  battle  was  now 
airanged;  one  company  under  Toa-rangatira,  one  under  Kawharu, 
and  another  under  Behe-taia.  As  they  advanced,  three  younger 
brothers  of  Toa-rangatira  advanced  in  front  of  Kawharu's  company 
and  occupied  the  post  of  honour.  This  annoyed  Kawharu  very  much, 
who  shouted  out,  '^Who  said  the  advance  should  be  led  by  the 
nmu-karaka  {karaka  berry  oven)  and  take  the  lead  of  my  company  ?" 
When  Toa-rangatira  heard  this  he  ordered  his  brothers  to  the  rear  ;  so 
Tete-whare,  Tara-mangu,  and  Taumata-rau  retired — they  were  braves 
Off  Toa-rangatira.  Ngati-Tuiri-rangi  now  attacked  Kawharu's  coliunn, 
and  his  brother  was  the  mata-ngohiy  or  first  slain,  but  Ngati-Tuiri-rangi 
were  defeated  in  the  battle  that  ensued,  which  was  called  ^'  Te  Moana- 
waipu,"  and  soon  after  their  pa  of  Pohue-tangehe  was  also  taken. 
This  battle  was  fought  on  the  beach  of  Kawhia  harbour,  and  the  name 
18  probably  derived  from  a  similar  battle  fought  in  Hawaiki,  of  the 
nme  name,  as  described  in  Chapter  Y. 

Pua-roro's  part  in  this  fight  is  not  mentioned.  When  he  lived  at 
another  of  his  pa$,  Tiritiri-matangi  (the  peninsular  exactly  opposite 
Eawhia  township),  he  composed  a  whakaara^  or  sentinel's  song,  which 
Mr.  Best  has  preserved : — 

Te  tai  ra,  te  tai  whakaiongpo  ki,  The  sea  there,  that  hears  the  speech, 

Whakaixngo  korero  i  pa  ai  te  riri.  That  listens  to  anger  inciting  words, 
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I  maa  ai  te  pakanga. 

Nau  mai,  nan  ake, 

Kei  te  tihi,  kei  te  tihi, 

Kei  te  pari,  kei  te  pari, 

Kei  mata-nuku,  kei  mata-rangi, 

Nohoanga  ata  o  tna-tane, 

Tenei  nei  te  para-tahae 

Wliakamataka  ana  te  taringa 

Ko  nga  tamtaru  e  maha, 

O  te  pukohu  o  te  ngahere, 

O  te  Wao-nui-o-Tane, 

He  kiwi,  he  weka,  he  toko  kokako, 

Kia  hara  mai  hei  toko 

Mo  to  taokete,  mo  Tara-pu-umeume 

He  wae-wae  hnmhura, 

Moe!    aii! 


That  enduriag  make  the  qaarrels. 
Welcome !  welcome ! 
To  the  suijunit,  to  the  summit, 
To  the  cliff,  to  the  cliff, 
To  the  face  of  the  earth,  of  heaven, 
Place  where  dwell  jonng  fellows. 
Now  there  is  the  stealthy  adyanoe. 
That  fills  the  ear  with  dread. 
There  are  yery  many  productions 
Of  the  mossy  floor  of  the  forest — 
Of  the  Great- Wood-of-Tane, 
The  kiwif  the  weka^  the  sad  kokako. 
May  they  come  and  g^ye  support 
To  thy  brother,  to  Tara-pu-umenme 
With  the  hairy  legs. 
Sleep  !  o  me ! 


It  may  be  mentioned,  though  it  has  little  to  do  with  this  story,  that 
directly  after  the  above  fight  Toa-rangatira  fought  several  other  battles, 
capturing  and  killing  Tuahu-mahina,  who  had  obtained  the  valued 
cloak  by  killing  Pakaue,  and  thus  acquiring  the  Kawhia  district  again 
for  his  tribe. 

PAHAU   IS   KILLED   BY   ATI-AWA. 

f  Circa  1680.; 

Toa-rangatira's  brother  was  Hamu-paku,  who  had  a  son  named 
Pahau,  who  married  a  sister  of  Tai-tuha,  of  the  Ngati-Tawhiri-kura 
hapu  of  Ati-Awa,  who  lived  at  Pekerau.  Te  Whetu  says  he  thinks 
this  is  south  of  Moeatoa.  Pai-hau  made  a  journey  to  Wai-tara  with  his 
eighty  followers,  and  on  his  return  Tai-tua  decided  to  kill  him ;.  why, 
I  do  not  know.  Whilst  the  visitors  were  eating,  Tai-tuha  and  his 
people  suddenly  attacked  them  and  killed  Paihau  and  many  others, 
some  escaping  to  tell  the  news  to  their  relatives. 

On  receipt  of  the  news,  Toa-rangatira  and  Hamu-paku  raised  a  war 
party  and  at  once  proceeded  down  the  coast  to  avenge  the  deaths. 
Meeting  a  party  of  Ati-Awa  women  on  the  beach  gathering  shell-fiiah 
they  were  all  killed  by  the  taua^  which  then  advanced  on  Tai-tuha's  pa. 
The  advance  guard  was  driven  back,  but  Toa-rangatira,  who  was  in 
the  rear,  came  forward,  and  then  the  whole  force  became  engaged. 
Kawharu  ^who  avenged  his  father  Pakaue's  death  by  killing  the 
people  at  the  spring)  was  with  Toa-rangatira's  party,  and  as  he  stood 
on  a  stump  he  was  seen  by  Tai-tuha,  who  advanced,  intending  to  kill 
him.  But  the  former  sprung  on  to  Tai-tuha's  back  and  killed  him 
instead.  This  caused  a  rout  in  Tai-tuha's  people,  who  fled  back  to 
their  pa,  which  Toa-rangatira's  party  entered  at  the  same  time  and  so 
took  it,  killing  all  the  people. 

We  thus  see  an  illustration  of  Maori  life  in  the  old  days. 
Ngati-Mutunga  (which  tribe  is  really  a  branch  of  Ati-Awa)  are  found 
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hdping  Toa-rangatira,  and  in  the  next  generation  one  of  Ati-Awa 
murders  a  relative  of  Toa-rangatira,  who  then  makee  war  on  Ati-Awa. 
Kawharo,  mentioned  above,  is  said  by  my  Ati-Awa  informants  to 
have  been  a  great "  General."  On  another  occasion,  with  the  assistance 
of  Ngati-Mutunga,  of  Ure-nui,  he  defeated  Waikato  in  a  battle  named 
Toto-rewa,  somewhere  in  the  Waikato  territories,  when  a  large  number 
of  slaves  were  brought  back  to  Ure-nui  by  Ngati-Mutunga. 

THE  laOItATION  OF  TTTBANOA-PUREHUA  TO  WHAKATANB. 

1625-50. 

Turanga-purehua  and  his  brother  Te  Aponga  were  two  chiefs  of 
Te  Ati-Awa  tribe,  who  dwelt  at  Puketapu  pa  (on  the  coast  six  miles 
norih  of  New  Plymouth — ^now  a  bare  sand  hill,  but  formerly  a  large 
jw),  and  sometimes  at  other  kaingoB,  such  as  Matakitaki,  which  was 
mother  pa  (?  between  Wai-o-ngana  and  Waitara)  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Puketapu,  now  said  to  have  been  blown  away,  for  all  that  part  of 
the  coast  is  loose  sand,  though  formerly  good  land.  Turanga-purehua 
had  three  sisters  named  EUne-paihanga,  Paenui,  and  Eongorea,  who 
an  dwelt  in  those  parts,  and  who  married  leaving  descendants  who  still 
live  at  Wai-o-ngana  and  that  neighbourhood. 

On  one  occasion  Turanga-purehua  and  the  men  of  the  tribe  (or 
hapu^  which  was  named  Puke-tapu)  went  out  to  sea  in  their  canoes  to 
catch  fish.  Whilst  the  party  were  away,  a  quarrel  between  some  of 
the  children  of  the  village  took  place,  in  which  some  of  the  women, 
mothers  of  the  children  took  part.  After  the  return  of  the  fishermen, 
and  whilst  the  women  were  cleaning  the  fish,  one  of  the  women  said 
to  Turnnga-purehua,  '*  Your  child  has  been  struck."  This  was  a 
somewhat  serious  matter,  for  in  old  days  the  children  were  rarely  if 
erer  struck,  or  even  corrected  for  their  faults.  When,  therefore,  this 
lame  child  helped  himself  to  some  of  the  entrails  of  the  fish  to  cook 
for  himself,  the  woman  engaged  in  the  work  reproved  him  severely. 
This  led  to  Turanga-purehua  taking  the  matter  up,  and  to  a  wordy 
war  between  him  and  his  elder  brother,  ending  in  blows,  during  which 
Toranga  was  wounded.  Another  account  says  that  Turanga  actually 
killed  one  of  the  children  because  his  own  child  had  been  maltreated 
and  reported  to  him  as  dead.  When  he  found  out  the  truth,  this  so 
prayed  on  his  mind  that  he  decided  to  mig^te,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  others  to  accompany  him — ''  Tohe  ionu  ki  te  whakakoro" — 
(Strove  to  induce  a  desire  to  migrate),  and  hence  the  name  these  people 
give  to  the  Whakatane  Ngati-Awa,  Koro-Ngati-Awa. 

At  any  rate  a  serious  quarrel  took  place  amongst  the  people,  which 
aome  accounts  say  ended  in  fighting,  and  this  engendered  such  a  strong 
feeling  of  hate  that  Turanga-purehua  and  Te  Amonga  decided  to 
migrate  to  Whakatane,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  of  which  they  knew  by 
tradition  and  from  visitors  who  brought  accounts  of  the  fine  kutnara 
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grown  there.  So  a  canoe  was  prepared  for  this  lengthy  voyage  and 
properly  proyisioned,  and  then  Turanga-purehua  and  his  relatives  and 
friends  started  away  from  Barotonga,  a  point  on  the  coast  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Wai-o-ngana,  on  the  south  side.  From  here  they  coasted 
down  through  Cook's  Straits,  then  up  the  east  coast  to  Whakatane,  in 
the  Bay  of  Plenty,  a  distance  of  some  600  miles.  No  doubt,  these 
people  called  in  every  night  at  places  where  they  could  land,  but  it 
must  have  taken  them  a  considerable  time  to  accomplish  their  voyage. 

Turanga-purehua    and    his    people    first    settled    down    at    Te 

Awa-o-te-atua,  near  Whakatane,    but  eventually  removed  inland  to 

Pu-tauaki  or  Mt.  Edgecombe,  where  they  made 

Table  No.  XLTv.  their  permanent  home.     They  are  known  at  thii 

^^^^'Rir^cTta     ^*^  ^  Ngati-Hika-kino.      The  marginal  table 

Te  Ika-koimi  "         s^^ows  the  descent  from  the  leader  of  this  exx>edi- 

Te  Keteora  tion  to  the  present  day,  so  far  as  the  latter  tribe 

6  Te  Tai  are  concerned,  which   line  agrees  with   another 

Te  Hura  from  Te  Eangi-moe-tu  to  Tarakawa,  but  strange 

^        '^'   ^  to  say  the  Ati-Awa  people  decline  to  give  the 

'  ]  [ '  '  [  I  descent  from  Turanga's  sisters  to  themselves.     So 

we  have  no  check  on  the  date  of  the  migration, 

which,  however,  from  the  above  table,  would  be  about  1625  to  1650. 

Puani,  shown  in  table  44  above,  was  a  woman  of  Matata,  Bay  of 

Plenty. 

When  Turanga-purehua  went  south  by  sea,  his  brother  Te  Amonga, 
who  was  mixed  up  in  the  family  quarrel,  departed  with  his  people  for 
the  north,  by  way  of  Mokau,  and,  as  my  informant  says,  he  travelled 
as  far  as  tlie  Nga-Puhi  country,  going  overland  all  the  way,  and  from 
there  came  down  the  east  coast  to  Whakatane,  where  he  is  believed  to 
have  settled. 

When  Te  Amonga  left  Wai-o-ngana,  he  is  said  to  have  carried  off 
with  him  the  mawri  of  the  fish  kahawai  in  order  to  provide  himself 
with  food  in  whatever  place  he  settled.  Some  of  the  mauri  was  left  at 
Maro-kopa  river,  a  few  miles  south  of  Kawhia.  My  informant  thus 
describes  the  mauri,  which  in  ordinary  cases  may  be  considered  as  a 
sort  of  talisman  connected  with  birds,  fish,  etc.,  and  the  presence  of 
which  is  supposed  to  retain  in  the  locality  where  it  is  deposited  the 
fish,  birds,  etc.,  to  which  it  pertains :  **  The  mauri  of  the  kahaiffoi 
fish  is  just  ordinary  sea-sand,  which,  however,  has  been  subjected  by 
the  priest  to  the  most  rigorous  forms  of  karakia  or  incantations  to 
endow  it  with  tapu.  When  required  for  use  in  fishing  the  punga-tai, 
in  which  it  is  kept,  is  taken  out  to  sea  in  the  canoe,  and  there  the  sand 
is  scattered  broadcast  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  immediately 
attracts  large  shoals  of  kahawai,  which  are  thus  caught  in  abundance. 
When  Ati-Awa  in  later  years  migrated  to  Port  Nicholson,  they  found 
the  waters  of  that  harbour  completely  barren  of  kahawai.      Thej 
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eoQsequently  sent  back  to  Wai-o-ngana  for  some  of  this  sand.  Eyer 
afterwaTds  we  had  abundance  of  kahawai,*^  sajs  my  informant.  The 
ptmf^ta*  is  a  receptacle  in  which  this  sacred  sand  is  kept.  It  is  about 
three  inches  in  diameter  and  in  the  form  of  a  solid  cup  made  of  stone 
or  pumice.  One  informant  says  that  such  receptacles  were  originally 
brought  from  Hawaiki  filled  with  sand  from  there  to  be  used  in 
catching  fish,  and  whenever  required  the  tohmiga  would  say  his  karakias 
orer  it,  to  iaki  or  lead  the  fish  from  Hawaiki  hereof  or  fish  are  supposed 
to  come  from  the  spring  at  Rangi-riri  in  Hawaiki.  The  punga-tai  was 
also  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  kumara,  but  in  such  a  case  earth 
from  Hawaiki,  instead  of  sand,  was  used  over  which  to  repeat  the 
invocations.  The  pihapiharau  or  lamprey  had  also  its  own  particular 
puHfa-taif  used  to  draw  them  to  the  rivers.  In  fishing,  these  Ati-Awa 
people  had  another  custom  connected  with  their  belief  in  the  source 
of  fish  being  in  EEawaiki:  the  first  fish  caught,  which  was  called 
tka-whakaUkiy  had  a  piece  of  green  fiax  threaded  through  its  nose, 
and  then  it  was  returned  to  the  water ;  its  function  was  to  draw  the 
other  fish  from  Hawaiki. 

The  descendants  of  Turanga-purehua  have  often  visited  these  parts 
in  modem  times ;  but  they  are  very  careful  when  passing  the  old  pa 
of  Puketapu  to  avoid  its  neighbourhood  and  go  by  some  track  further 
inland,  for  fear  of  desecrating  the  tapu  of  their  ancestors  in  the  elder 
line,  who  formerly  lived  there.  Moreover  the  mdna  of  the  elder  branch 
still  living  there  would  enable  them  to  take  from  the  visitors  any  article 
of  theirs  the  former  might  fancy.  Several  of  these  strangers,  says  my 
informant,  have  died  through  transgressions  of  the  tapued  houses  of 
their  ancestors,  the  elder  brothers  of  Turanga-purehua.  The  Puketapu 
pa  has  always  been  excessively  tapu,  much  more  so  than  ordinary,  and 
so  have  the  people  who  take  their  hapa  cognomen  from  that  particular 
place. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Skinner  says  that  the  foundations  of  the  Houses  of  these 
migrants  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Mangati,  a  branch  of  the  Wai-o-ngana, 
and  a  native  informant  says  the  same  thing  of  Bewa-tapu,  a  place 
about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  river's  mouth  along  the  coast,  another 
of  their  villages. 

Takoha  was  the  name  of  another  of  the  chiefs  who  migrated  from 
Mangati  to  Whakatane  with  the  others. 

THE  laOBATION  OF  TI-TAHI. 

{Circa  1640-50.) 

About  this  name,  Ti-tahi,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  the  many  old  Maoris  who  have  supplied  me  with  information 
for  this  narrative. 

Most  of  them,  and  those  who  are  probably  best  informed,  hold  that 
there  was  a  tribe  of  that  name  living  at  Tamaki,  Auckland  peninsula, 
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at  the  time  the  fleet  arrived  there  in  1350,  and  it  was  against  this 
people  that  Turangi-i-mua  fought  when  he  won  the  battle  of  Te 
One-potakataka,  as  related  in  Chapter  VIII.  The  probability  seems 
to  be  that  Ti-tahi  was  a  division  of  the  great  Ngati-Awa  tribe  of  the 
north,  some  of  whom  occupied  the  Tamaki  district  at  the  time  of  the 
heke^  and  also  all  lower  Kaipara  (see  '*  Peopling  of  the  North,"  p.  42.) 

The  Eev.  T.  O.  Hammond  informed  me  that  he  obtained  the 
following  from  the  best  authority  of  the  Ngati-Rua-nui  tribe  :  **  Turi 
(of  the  **  Aotea "  canoe)  had  a  wife  previously  to  Bongorungo, 
named  Whare-nui,  who  bore  him  a  son,  named  Ti-tahi,  who  also  came 
in  the  '*  Aotea  "  canoe,  but  for  some  reason  remained  at  Tamaki,  while 
the  main  migration  crossed  the  isthmus  "  (at  Otahuhu — I  do  not 
think  this  is  correct.  **  Aotea  "  came  down  the  west  coast,  calling  in 
at  Hokianga  and  Kaipara)  "  and  came  down  to  Patea.  As  time 
went  on,  the  descendants  of  Ti-tahi  came  south  to  join  their 
relatives." 

It  is  possible  that  this  story  may  be  right  in  a  measure — it  is  at 
least  possible.  A  son  of  Turi's,  named  Ti-tahi,  may  have  settled 
amongst  the  ancient  Ngati-Awa  of  Tamaki,  and,  as  has  occurred  in 
many  such  cases,  his  more  forceful  character  as  a  Hawaiki  Maori  may 
have  placed  him  in  the  position  of  forcing  his  name  on  the  aboriginal 
tribe  as  a  tribal  cognomen.  But  if  so,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
Turanga-i-mua  fighting  against  his  own  brother  (Ti-tahi). 

In  the  "Peopling  of  the  North,"  p.  47,  an  origin  for  Ti-tahi  is  there 
given  on  the  authority  of  H.  M.  Tawhai— certainly  an  authority  for 
Nga-Puhi  history — which  make  him  out  to  be  a  son  of  Bahiri,  of 
Nga-Puhi,  who  flourished  thirteen  generations  back  from  1900. 
Bahiri  was  by  descent  partly  a  Ngati-Awa  of  the  north ;  but  the 
discrepancy  as  to  the  age  Ti-tahi  flourished  in  as  between  the  Nga-Puhi 
and  these  Taranaki  accounts  is  too  great  to  be  reconciled.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Nga-Puhi  story  of  the  migration  from  their  country  at 
thirteen  generations  ago  of  the  Ti-tahi  people  from  the  north  agrees 
fairly  well  with  the  Taranaki  accounts  of  the  date  the  migration 
reached  these  southern  districts,  as  we  shall  see. 

Colonel  Gudgeon  told  me  the  following  in  1896  :  '*  I  believe  I  have 
found  out  who  the  Ti-tahi  people  of  Oeo  were ;  I  give  the  genealogy. 
T  XT  V  ^^®^  "^ere  driven  from  the  upper  Mokau  and  went  to 

22  Hota-roa       Awakino,  whence  they  were  driven  to  Taranaki." 

Motai  Hotu-roa  (in  table  45)  was  captain  of  the  '*  Tai-nui  '* 

20  Ue  canoe.     This  is  the  only  occasion  I  ewer  heard  it  even 

^^  hinted  that  Ti-tahi  belonged  to  the  Waikato  tribes,  and 

Tai-hangft     ^  cannot  help  thinking  that  Colonel  Gudgeon's  informant 

Pou-tama      must  have  been  mistaken. 
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U  Huzmia  Fofisibly,  this  question  may  never  be  settled.     But 

Whate-kai  what  interests  us  in  this  connection  is  that  a  people  who 
/I  Tl-tehi  are  still  called  Ti-tahi  did  come  from  the  north,  and 

i2  Wbarewhare after  a  series  of  disastrous  adventures  finally  settled 
(3  Wbaita         down  near  Oeo,  on  the  Taranaki  coast. 

What  their  adventures  were,  or  how  this  wandering  people  passed 
tliroagh  the  whole  series  of  Waikato  tribes  without  being  exterminated, 
ve  do  not  know.  A  large  body  of  men  hampered  with  women  and 
ekildrea  would  find  such  an  undertaking  one  of  great  difficulty  if  the 
tribes,  through  whose  territories  they  had  to  pass,  were  hostile,  and  it 
wss  only  Maori  nature  to  be  so. 

Taking  the  mean  of  several  accounts,  the  Ti-tahi  migration 
appeared  in  the  Ngati-Maru  country  first,  at  twelve  generations  back 
from  1900,  or  about  the  year  1600.  The  tribe  was  then  under  the 
leadership  of  Takirau-o-whiti.  The  first  probable  notice  of  the 
migration  we  have  is  when  a  series  of  fights  took  place  on  the  upper 
Whanganui  and  Ongarue  rivers,  which  ended  in  the  migration  having 
to  leave  the  district,  and  from  there  the  course  seems  to  have  been 
followed  down  the  Mokau  valley  to  the  mouth,  where  they  built  a  pa 
named  Kumu-nui,  after  which  they  moved  on  south  along  the  coast  to 
Mimi,  where  they  built  another  pa ;  thence  through  the  great  forests 
at  the  head  of  the  Waitara  river  and  into  the  Ngati-Maru  country. 
Naturally,  Ngati-Maru  resented  this  intrusion  of  a  strange  tribe  into 
their  midst,  and  fighting  commenced.  In  the  narrative  I  am  now 
following  the  Ti-tahi  people  are  called  Nga-Puhi,  which  is  perhaps 
natural,  for  the  migration  started  from  the  Nga-Puhi  country  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  ''Peopling of  the  North."  The  Ti-tahi  people  ap- 
peared to  have  suffered  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Ngati-Maru  in  the 
first  fight  that  occurred,  and  probably  in  other  fights  also,  for  it  is 
evident  that  there  were  several  and  that  the  wanderers  were  a  long 
time  in  the  Ngati-Maru  coimtry — so  long  that,  according  to  one  account, 
they  had  time  to  gain  a  certain  ascendancy  over  many  of  the  people  of 
that  tribe  and  Te  Ati-Awa.  One  of  these  fights — ^says  Mr.  W.  H. 
Skinner — occurred  at  Pa-kai-tangata,  in  the  Manga-moehau  vsdley,  a 
few  miles  eastwards  of  the  modern  village  of  Tarata,  which  pa  was 
defended  by  Rere-kopua,  of  Ngati-Maru.  After  being  driven  out  of 
this  place  the  harassed  tribe  passed  to  the  west  and  settled  for  a  time 
at  Waihi,  in  the  Ngati-Eahiri  territories,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Waitara,  where  they  built  a  pa  named  Motu-whare,  situated  on  the 
sea  difEs  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wai-au  stream. 

But  the  people  found  no  rest  at  Motu-whare.  They  were  driven 
from  there  and  obliged  to  proceed  further  south.  This  time  they 
oocapied  and  fortified  the  hill  known  as  Papa- where,  situated  just 
inland  of  the  present  Ghreat  South  road,  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
freesing  works,  in  the  lands  of  the  Nga-Potiki-taua  people.     Whilst 
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living  here  in  apparently  friendly  intercourse  with  the  local  people,  an 
invitation  was  sent  to  Takirau-o-whiti,  their  leader,  to  remove  with  all 
his  people  to  Otu-matua,  a  place  on  the  coast  a  little  seaward  of  the 
modem  Pihama  village,  in  the  Taranaki  country.  This  place  and  pa 
was  a  thickly  populated  district  at  the  time  of  the  European  occupation 
of  the  country,  but  the  pa  has  long  since  been  deserted.  The  reason 
of  the  invitation  was  this :  Buaroa,  who  was  a  leading  chief  of 
Otu-matua  had  a  young  wife.  The  fame  of  /takirau-o-whiti  as  a 
warrior  and  a  handsome  man  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  naturally 
reached  the  ears  of  this  lady,  who  became  possessed  with  the  desire  to 
see  him.  She  accordmgly  made  a  journey  to  Nga-Motu,  and  visited 
Papa-whero,  the  Ti-tahi  pa^  and  on  seeing  Takirau-o-whiti  became  so 
enamoured  of  him  that  he,  in  response  to  her  ovei*tures,  made  her  his 
wife.  What  Buaroa's  feelings  were  at  the  loss  of  his  wife  we  are  not 
told ;  but  wives  were  plentiful  in  those  days,  and  he  could  easily 
console  himself  with  another,  or  more  than  one  if  so  minded.  It  was 
this  lady's  relatives  that  invited  the  Ti-tahi  people  to  remove  to 
Otu-matua  and  make  a  home  for  themselves  there. 

The  above  is  mostly  from  Mr.  Skinner's  account ;  my  notes  are  a 
little  different  and  are  to  the  effect  that  Ruaroa's  wife  being  angry 
because  her  husband  took  one  of  his  other  wives  away  with  him  on  an 
expedition,  leaving  her  at  home,  she  took  the  opportunity  of  his 
absence  to  obtain  another  husband  in  Takirau-o-whiti. 

It  was  apparently  not  long  after  the  removal  of  the  Ti-tahi  people 
to  Otu-matua  that  quarrels  occurred  with  their  new  friends,  and  after 
a  fight  at  Matiti-kura  with  Taranaki  and  others  with  Ngati-Bua-nui, 
the  wandering  tribe  were  ag^n  obliged  to  take  the  road  to  the  south. 
This  time  they  moved  on  to  the  Patea  district  and  built  and  occupied 
a  pa  on  the  south  side  of  that  river  near  Hukatere,  which  is  about  four 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  the  point  where  the  old  native 
road  from  the  south  crossed  the  river,  and  where,  in  1 857,  was  a  large 
fortified  pa  with  numerous  inhabitants.  Whakameremere  was  the 
name  of  the  pa  built  by  Ti-tahi  at  this  place. 

Whilst  here,  the  Ti-tahi  people  split  up,  and  under  the  chiefs 
Tu-nui-amo  and  Kauika,  a  party  of  them  proceeded  south  to  obtain 
more  country  for  themselves.  At  this  period  there  was  a  large 
settlement  at  a  place  called  Te  Waha-o-Wairua,  on  the  site  of  the 
Wttverly  racecourse,  where  lived  Rae-kuia,  who  was  a  descendant  of 
Tonga-potiki,  Turi's  younger  son.  Eae-kuia  and  his  ten  children 
(named  Timo-a-nga-atua,  Tonga-te-ka,  Tonga-hake,  Tonga-manoko, 
Tonga-mihi,  Tonga-inu,  Kake,  More,  Kura-mahanga  (/),  and  Tane- 
paro  (/)  ),  who  were  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  this  branch  of  the 
Nga-Hauru  tribe,  were  much  alarm  ed  at  the  incursion  of  this  strange 
people,  who  were  numerous  and  had  a  reputation  as  warriors.  It  was 
feared  they  would  attack  the  settlement,  kill  all  the  people,  and  take 
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the  oountrj  for  themselves.     On  the  arrival  of  the  Ti-tabi  tribe  in  the 

neigihbourhood,   a  fight  took  place   with   that    division   under    the 

leadeTBhip  of  Kauika,  at  a  place  named  Manga-mate,  near  the  present 

town  of   Waverlej.  in  which  the  Nga-Rauru  were  so  successful  that 

they  exterminated  the  whole  of  Kauika's  band,  including  himself. 

Tu-nui-amo  and  his  party  were,  says  my  informant,  persuaded  to 
move  on  towards  the  south  and  finally  disappeared,  so  far  as  the 
Nga-Rauru  tribe  was  concerned. 

To  return  to  the  rest  of  the  Ti-tahi  people  left  at  Whakameremere. 
It  appears  that  on  their  way  thither  from  Otu-matua  they  had  come 
into  collision  with  Ngati-Bua-nui,  and  had  been  generally  successful 
in  the  encounters  that  took  place.  But  in  this  they  had  engendered  in 
Ngati-Bua-nui  a  strong  desire  for  revenge.  Mr.  Hammond  says : 
*'  Had  they  (Ti-tahi)  remained  peaceably  in  occupation  of  their  pa  all 
would  have  been  well,  for  they  were  related  "  (?  through  Takirau-o- 
whiti's  wife  and  probably  other  intermarriages  whilst  at  Otu-matua), 
"  but  they  were  an  »W  hit  kino  (a  gluttonous,  greedy  people),  so  the 
Ngati-Hine  and  Paka-kohi  hapus  of  Ngati-Bua-nui  decided  to  attack 
and  destroy  them."  Mr.  Shand  says :  *'  Ti-tahi  were  too  strong  to  be 
attacked  in  the  open  daylight  by  Ngati-Bua-nui,  but  the  latter  observed 
that  in  times  of  flood  in  the  river  the  Ti-tahi  people  kept  no  guard  in 
their  pa  at  Whakameremere,  but  slept,  thinking  themselves  secure. 
When  this  fact  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Ngati-Bua-nui,  they  held  a 
consultation  and  decided  to  build  a  large  canoe,  sufficient  to  hold  a 
Urge  party,  and  then  take  advantage  of  a  flood  to  make  the  attack. 
When  all  was  ready,  they  came  down  the  river  one  dai'k  night  when 
the  waters  were  out,  and,  landing  silently,  crept  into  the  pa  and 
awaited  the  first  streak  of  dawn.  When  the  time  came  they  arose  and 
massacred  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Ti-tahi  people ;  only  Tohu-roa, 
Takirau-o-whiti's  son  escaping."  A  native  informant  says  Takirau-o- 
▼hiti  was  taken  prisoner  here,  but  his  life  was  spared. 

Presumably,  Tohu-roa  was  a  son  of  the  Taranaki  woman  who  fled 
from  her  first  husband,  Bua-roa,  and  married  Takirau-o-whiti,  the 
Ti-tahi  leader,  for  he,  together  with  the  few  survivors  who  escaped 
the  massacre,  fled  back  to  Taranaki,  and  were  there  allowed  to  settle 
down  at  a  place  called  Papaka,  situated  on  the  coast  two  miles  west  of 
the  preeent  Pihama  village  and  close  to  Otu-matua.  From  these 
people  descend  the  present  Ti-tahi  hapu  of  Taranaki,  and,  says  Mr. 
Hammond,  '^  it  is  remarkable  how  many  leading  men  of  both  Taranaki 
and  Ngati-Bua-nui  have  Ti-t/ihi  blood  in  them.  Te  Whiti  (the 
prophet),  Tohu  (a  prophet),  Motu,  Tautahi,  of  Taranaki;  Titoko- 
waru.  Hone  Pihama,  Nga-hina,  of  Ngati-Bua-nui ;  Kauika  and 
Kahu-kaka,  of  Nga-Bauru,  are  all  descendants  of  the  Ti-tahi  people, 
aad  all  are  characterised  by  some  undesirable  qualities,  such  as 
selfishness,  love  of  position,  and  other  evil  propensities." 
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Mr.  Hammond  omits  from  the  above  list  the  chief  Tai-komako,  of 
Oeo,  who  is  the  direct  descendant  of  Takirau-o-whiti,  and  Mr  Skinner 
adds  these:  ''The  late  Porikapa  and  Minarapa,  of  Taranaki."  Tan- 
tahi,  mentioned  above,  was  the  Taranaki  leader  in  the  war  against  the 
white  people  in  the  sixties  of  last  century ;  and  it  was  Titoko-waru  who 
drove  the  Europeans  out  of  the  Patea  district  in  1869.  Hone  Pihama 
(whose  Maori  name  was  Te  Ngohi)  was  a  great  warrior,  who  fought 
against  us  in  the  early  sixties,  but  eventually  came  over  to  our  side, 
and  proved  by  his  ability  and  courage  a  most  able  ally  of  the 
(Government.  He  was  a  very  kindly,  hospitable  man,  and  the  firm 
friend  of  all  Europeans  in  the  trying  times  of  1868-70. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  these  events  in  the  history  of  the  wanderings 
of  the  Ti-tahi  tribe  must  have  occupied  many  years,  probably  not  less 
than  forty  or  fifty  from  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  people 
in  the  Ngati-Maru  country ;  so  we  may  fix  an  approximate  date  for 
their  final  settlement  at  Papaka  as  about  1640-60. 

In  the  above  account  of  Ti-tahi  Mr.  Skinner*s  notes  have  been 
largely  used,  supplemented  by  my  own  and  those  of  the  gentlemen 
named. 

NaATI-ET7A-Nin  AND  NQA-AATTRU  WARS. 

{^Cirea  1650.) 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  curse  uttered  by  Tane-roroa 
against  her  brothers  and  their  children,  who  occupied  the  south  side 
of  the  Patea  river,  remained  as  an  enduring  cause  of  strife  between 
the  two  divisions  of  the  people  down  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
— or  a  period  of  some  600  years  (see  J.P.S.,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  26). 

At  the  time  of  Tu-nui-amo's  attempt  to  occupy  the  Nga-Bauru 
country,  as  related  a  few  pages  back,  one  of  these  occasional  periods  of 
wars  set  in,  which  the  Ti-tahi  people  were  in  some  manner  not  dear 
to  me,  mixed  up  with.  The  name  of  Rae-kuia,  has  been  mentioned 
as  living  at  Te  Waha-o-wairua  (Waverley  racecourse),  and  it  was  with 
his  people  this  war  commenced.  More,  one  of  Bae-kuia's  sons,  was 
killed  in  an  early  engagement.  When  the  news  of  this  event  reached 
Uru-te-angina,  a  chief  of  Ngati-Rua-nui,  but  equally  related  to 
Nga-Bauru  then  living  at  Tangahoe,  ten  miles  north  of  Patea.  He 
went  over  to  Rae-kuia's  home  to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  and  to 
tangi  over  the  dead.  He  found  the  body  laid  out  at  One-titahi,  and 
thus  addressed  the  corpse:  ^^  Aha!  taku  tamaiti,  i  ki  atu  ra  aAati, 
kotahi  mea  i  whakatiketike,  kotahi  mea  i  whakahakahaka  ;  me  pupuhi  rawa 
%  to  kumu  $  rongo  at  koe^  (Aha,  my  child  !  I  told  you  there  was  one 
thing  elevated,  one  thing  debased  ;  it  must  be  blown  into  your  vitals 
to  have  your  attention  "),  which  has  become  a  *'  saying,"  but  I  confess 
I  do  not  see  the  application. 

Uru-te-angina  now,  by  force  of  persuasion,  roused  Nga-Rauru  to 
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aTeng^  this  death,  and  they  went  forth  against  Ngati-Hua-nui,  who 
were  then  on  the  war-path.  Two  parties  started  from  Te  Waha-o- 
waima,  one  going  by  an  inland  track  up  the  Whenua-kura  river,  the 
other  by  the  coast.  The  first  met  Ngati-Rua-nui  in  the  forest  and 
SQCoeeded  in  killing  most  of  them.  The  two  parties  now  combined 
and  raided  into  the  Ngati-Hua-nui  country,  defeating  that  tribe  in 
three  battles,  the  last  of  which  was  named  Te  Bahi,  near  Waitangi. 
The  losses  of  Ngati-Rua-nui  were  serious,  and  amongst  them  a  high 
chief  named  Tonga-whiti-waru. 

After  this  Ngati-Hua-nui  took  the  Nga-Hauru  /n>,  named  Maunga- 
noi,  which  was  followed  up  by  much  fighting,  ending  in  the  former 
tribe  suffering  great  loss  at  another  pa  they  attempted  to  take. 
'*Thiis,'  says  my  informant,  "  was  the  curse  of  Taneroroa  avenged; 
bat  this  was  not  the  last  fight  between  the  tribes,  for  we  have 
constantly  been  fighting,  down  even  to  the  time  of  the  introductiou  of 
Christianity,  and  all  through  the  curse." 

It  is  this  people,  Nga-Rauru,  that  have  in  charge  the  celebrated 
axe,  named  **  Awhio-rangi,"  which  was  brought  from  Hawaiki  by 
Tori.     But  it  is  too  sacred  for  any  European  to  be  allowed  to  see  it. 

THE  FALL  OF  KOHAMOA-MOX7KV. 

Behe-taia,  mentioned  a  few  pages  back,  as  the  leader  of  the  Ngati- 
Mutnnga  contingent  that  went  to  Kawhia  to  assist  the  Ngati-Toa,  was 
a  warrior  of  some  fame.  His  position  in  the  tribal  pedigree  will  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  Table  3dA,  Chapter  YII.  For  the  following 
incidents  I  am  indebted  to  Te  Eangi-hi-roa  : — 

About  this  period  there  lived  at  Wai-iti,  some  four  miles  north  of 
the  Mimi  river,  and  which  was  the  ancient  home  of  Ngai-Tara- 
pounamu  as  described  in  Cpapter  YII.,  seven  brothers  of  the  Ngati- 
Mutunga  tribe,  of  whom  Bangi-nui-te-ao  was  the  eldest.  On  one 
occasion  he  and  his  brothers,  with  forty  of  their  men,  attended  a  feast 
given  by  Ngati-Bahiri  (of  Te  Ati-Awa),  by  their  special  invitation. 
For  some  reason  not  now  known,  the  whole  of  this  party  were  mas- 
sscred,  including  all  the  brothers  but  the  youngeet  who  had  remained 
at  home.  Now  Tuku-tahi,  the  elder  brother  of  Kehe-taia,  had  married 
Heke-nga-tini,  a  woman  of  Ngati-Bahiri  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  some 
utu  for  the  massacre,  Behe-taia  wished  to  kill  the  woman  and  her 
children,  who  of  course  were  his  nephews  and  nieces.  But  Tuku-tahi, 
their  father,  held  the  children  up  before  Behe-taia's  face,  sapng,  *^  Me 
patu  ko  a  taua  keakea  !  "  (''  Shall  we  kill  our  own  offspring  !  ")  This 
action  stayed  Behe-taia's  hand ;  but,  determined  to  have  revenge,  he 
sent  off  a  special  messenger  to  Wahie-roa,  of  Kawhia,  to  come  to  his 
assistance  on  a  certain  night  of  the  moon,  to  help  him  on  a  meditated 
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attack  on  Kohanga-mouku  pa^    near   Turangi,   five  miles  north  of 
of  Waitara,  belonging  to  Ngati-Eahiri. 

When  the  time  came,  Eehe-taia  went  down  to  the  beach  and  there 
waited  on  the  sands  the  arrival  of  the  expected  reinforcements.  Ere 
long  he  heard  the  crunching  of  the  sands  as  Wahie-roa  and  his  one 
hundred  and  forty  men  tramped  along  the  beach,  in  each  others  foot- 
steps, so  that  it  might  appear  as  if  only  one  or  two  men  had  passed 
along.  Sending  the  taua  forward,  Behe-taia  went  on  to  Aro-pawa  pa 
(an  isolated  hill' situated  just  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mimi  river ; 
it  is  defended  on  the  south  and  east  by  swamp,  with  the  river  on  the 
north ;  the  pa  is  still  in  good  preservation,  see  Plate  No.  9),  where 
he  entered  the  house  occupied  by  his  brother,  who  was  asleep,  and 
carefully  abstracted  his  patUy  or  weapon,  from  beneath  his  head  with- 
out waking  him.  He  then  charged  his  wife,  Nga-Bongo-ki-tua,  to 
look  to  the  south  in  the  early  dawn,  and  told  her  if  she  saw  a  red 
blaze  against  the  sky,  it  would  be  a  sign  to  her  that  Kohanga-mouku 
had  fallen. 

Overtaking  Wahie-roa  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  they  all  marched 
forward  through  the  night  for  the  doomed  pa ;  and  on  reaching  there, 
heard  the  sentinels  calling  the  mata-ara^  or  watch  song.  Waiting  until 
the  sentinels  had  retired,  Behe-taia  now  persuaded  Wahie-roa,  who 
was  a  very  tall  man,  to  place  his  arms  against  the  defences  of  the  pa^ 
in  order  to  form  a  living  ladder.  Up  this  human  ladder  Behe-taia 
quickly  mounted,  followed  by  the  whole  party,  and  they  soon  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  pa,  Behe-taia  slew  one  of  the  head-chiefs 
named  Kuri,  but  his  brother  managed  to  make  his  escape,  and  at  a 
place  a  little  distant  from  the  pa  uttered  his  poroparoaki,  or  farewell  to 
his  brother,  saying,  **  JSei  kona  ra  E  Kuri!  Mou  tepo,  moku  U  ao/" 
(**  Farewell,  0  Kuri !  Thine  is  the  night,  mine  the  day !  "  Meaning, 
his  brother  was  killed  in  the  night,  he  would  soon  fall  in  daylight.) 
Behe-taia  heard  this,  and  sprang  forward  in  pursuit.  The  chase  was 
a  long  one,  but  Behe-taia  gradually  overhauled  his  man,  and  springing 
upon  him,  slew  him. 

The  pay  Kohanga-mouku,  was  set  fire  to,  and  as  the  flames 
ascended  upwards,  Behe-taia's  wife,  Nga-Bongo-ki-tua,  acting  on  her 
husband's  directions,  gazed  to  the  south,  and  saw  the  blaze.  8he  then 
went  to  her  brother-in-law,  Tuku-tahi,  and  said,  **  Kohanga-mouku 
has  fallen  before  your  brother's  strength."  Tuku-tahi  shook  his  head, 
but  said  nothing.  On  the  return  of  Behe-taia,  his  brother  reproached 
him,  •*  H  Rehe  I  tangata  kino  I "     ("  O  Behe  !  thou  art  a  bad  man !  ") 

The  youngest  of  the  seven  brothers,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  family 
after  the  massacre  of  the  others  by  Ngati-Bahiri,  already  referred  to, 
lived  on  at  Wai-iti.  But  the  Ngati-Tama  tribe  which  at  that  time 
occupied  part  of  the  country  south  of  the  White  Oliffs,  cast  longing 
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eyes  on  the  lands  oocupied  by  the  few  remaimng  people  of  Ngati- 
Mtttonga  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  especially  did  those  who  dwelt  at 
Waitangi.  When  the  Ngati-Mutunga  went  out  fishing,  and  returned 
home,  they  found  their  fish  stolen.  Eem-root  neatly  laid  out  to  dry 
was  also  taken — even  the  live  embers  of  the  fire,  covered  over  with 
ashes  to  keep  it  aHght,  had  disappeared.  All  this  was  done  to  make 
the  young  man  uncomfortable  and  to  induce  him  to  leave  the  place. 
Then  the  young  man,  who  was  fully  tattooed,  thought  of  the  days 
when  his  brothers  and  their  hapu,  were  aHve,  and  such  outrages  would 
have  been  im{K>ssible,  as  they  had  been  strong  enough  to  resist 
aggression.  His  sense  of  helplessness  found  vent  in  the  following 
words,  **JroU  mohoy  toe  kau  ki  ahau.  Mehemea  ho  U  moko  %  a  Rangunui- 
U-^Oy  9  mana  ana  U  kotohatu,  e  mana  ana  U  tukitukif"  which  may  be 
pan^hrased.  Although  I  am  tattooed  as  a  warrior  should  be,  it  is  use- 
lass.  Had  my  elder  brother  Bangi-nui-te-ao  been  alive,  it  would  have 
been  otherwise;  stones  were  stones,  and  killing  was  killing.  This 
saying  travelled  far  and  wide  as  it  was  meant  to  do,  and  reached  the 
ears  of  Tuku-tahi  and  Behe-taia  at  their  pa  of  Aropawa.  These  two 
brothers  roused  their  people,  and  immediately  attacked  Waitangi,  in 
order  to  avenge  the  insults  to  their  kinsman.  One  division  of  the  pa 
fell  without  great  loss,  and  Tuku-tahi,  who  was  a  humane  man,  seeing 
that  abundant  utu  (or  payment)  had  been  obtained,  sprang  before  the 
fence  of  the  remaining  division,  crying  out  to  his  brother,  ''  U  Rehe ! 
patupaiuawakal"  (<<OBehe!  do  not  slay  all!")  But  Behe-taia, 
eager  to  make  a  complete  victory,  replied,  '^  Whan6  !  kia  motu  te  kaka 
oUmf  ("  Forward!  sever  the  stringy  fibres  of  the  fern  root !  "  or  in 
other  words,  give  no  quarter). 

However,  the  more  gentle  counsel  of  Tuku-tahi  prevailed,  and  the 
remnant  were  spared.  According  to  the  old  men,  Behe-taia  was  one 
of  the  best  fighters  Ngati-Mutunga  ever  had.  When  he  died  of  his 
wounds  received  in  battle  against  the  Taranaki  tribes,  the  following 
iangi^  or  lament,  was  composed  for  him  : — 

Tend  Pounamn  moehau  te  tangi  nei  na  ; 
Kihei  to  matoa  i  tangihia  i  a  Rongo ; 
Tangihia  to  matoa,  te  peka  o  Houmia. 

Taka  mahuri  totara  ka  hinga  i  a  Rehoa — 

Taku  piki-kotuku  ka  mawhe  i  a  Matiti. 

E  tama  na  Pare  1  tena  taku  manu, 

Nakn  i  taku  atu  ki  rote  o  Maru-wehi, 

Te  ika  o  te  akau  e  whanatu  na  e, 

Wai  here  taniwha  i  roto  o  Ure-nui. 

E  tama  na  Rua  !  kia  whitikia  koe 

Ki  mua  ki  te  upoko,  i  te  ika  whakarewa 

Ki  mnga  o  Turangi. 

Hoaia  to  maro,  te  maro  o  Houmia,  o  Hauenuku  o 

A  koaina  koe  e  te  puni  walime, 
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Hei  whakauta-nia  mo  o  matoa  ft 
Ka  tika  i  te  ara  i  nmga  o  Nga-Motu, 
Ka  whakarauikatia  koutou  ki  roto  o  Timara. 
Ngongoro  tangi  mai  i  te  iwi  toi-ora  e 
Whakahokia  mai  ki  te  hau  kainga. 

Behna  ai  koe  ki  te  kupu  a  Hoi, 
Te  mangai  o  Uenuku  e 
Hekenga  iha  waka  ki  roto  o  Piwara 
Ka  ta  mai  tama  i  te  iHa  o  te  waka, 
To  am  mahora  ka  mangi  i  te  hau  e 
Tama  taringa  turi  ki  te  turanga  korero, 
Tama  taringfa  tari  ki  te  tira  liaerenga, 
To  mata  i  tukia  ki  te  lenga  wai-tio 
E  kore  e  ngaro  te  ika  o  Wahie-roa 
Kirikiri  ka  taka  i  nmga  o  Moe-here 
Ki  tua  o  Manuka  e 

Wawara  ana  te  tai  ki  tna  Te  Bangiora 
Ka  he  nga  tohu  i  haere  ai  koe, 
Kia  mku  atu  ana,  kia  ea  ake  ana, 
He  taniwha  kai  tangata  e. 


Tbanbiatiok. 

Here  ia  Poanamu-raoehaa,  bitterly  weeping ; 
Thj  parent  is  not  bewailed  through  ways  of  peace, 
But  rather  through  the  effects  of  war. 

My  young  totertf- sapling  has  fallen 

During  Behua,  the  months  of  war. 

My  gallant  heron-plume  has  faded 

In  the  months  of  Summer 

O  son  of  Pare !  there  is  my  bird. 

'Ta'as  I  that  let  him  go  forth  from  Maru-wehi 

Like  the  fish  on  the  coast,  forth  he  went, 

In  Ure-nui's  waters  where  taniwhaa  are  found. 

O  son  of  Bus,  thou  crossed  to  the  front, 

At  the  head  of  the  advancing  war-party. 

In  front  of  Turangi,  the  jm. 

Thy  war  belt  with  spells  was  empowered, 

Spells  of  Houmea,  spells  of  Hau-enuku, 

Thy  heart  was  gladdened  by  woman's  applause, 

Double  satisfaction  for  the  elders  to  obtain. 

Thou  went  by  the  route,  south  by  Nga-Motu, 

And  there  in  heaps  lay  the  dead  at  Timaru, 

Loud  was  the  lament  of  those  who  escaped 

And  brought  thee  back  to  thine  own  home. 

Thou  wert  wounded  by  the  words  of  Hoi 

The  mouth-piece  of  Uenuku  the  god. 

Like  the  canoe's  bow,  descending  at  Piwara, 

And  thou  O  son  !  stood  forth  in  the  bow, 

Thy  waving  locks,  flying  forth  to  the  wind, 
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A  deaf  ear  thoa  tamed  to  the  ooimoil  of  dhiefi, 
Nor  listened  to  the  departing  company, 
lliy  face  that  was  adorned  wifii  fine  tattoo, 
Never  shall  be  lost  the  victim  of  Wahie-roa 
Beyond  there,  the  other  side  of  Manuka. 

Hie  seas  are  moaning  beyond  at  Rangiora 
The  omens  were  false  when  thon  departed, 
Then  dive  thee  down,  and  arise  again 
like  a  man-eating  tofttir A«,  alas  ! 


TU-WHAXAIBI-XAWA's  00KQTTE8T  OF  ATI-AWA. 

About  1730-40. 

be  beginning  of  this  chapter  the  first  recorded  trouble  between 
Awa  and  Taranaki  tribes  is  described.  This  took  place  at  the 
ira-mahe  fight,  about  the  year  1420.  It  seems  to  have  been 
mencement  of  a  struggle  between  these  two  tribes,  which  did 
until  about  1830.  Daring  this  long  period  of  400  years  there 
)quent  quarrels  and  frequent  interludes  of  peace,  during  which 
Euriages  took  place,  bringing  for  a  time  periods  of  tranquility, 
h  each  tribe  increased  numerically.  But  it  took  but  little  to 
the  people  anew;  the  memory  of  some  unavenged  death, 
ippoeed  act  of  makutu  or  witchcraft,  some  disparaging  remark 
y  one  side  or  the  other,  was  sufficient  to  start  the  war-trumpets 
ling,  calling  the  tribesmen  to  arms  against  their  foes. 

at  may  have  been  the  details  of  the  many  conflicts  that  took 
e  know  not ;  we  must  be  content  with  the  general  statement 
)able6  were  constantly  occurring ;  and  as  the  later  migration 
Awaiki  infused  into  the  old  tangata-whenua  stock  more  of  their 
I  spirit  and  capable  leadership,  these  quarrels  became  more 
Lt  and  were  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale.  In  fact,  they  became 
ibal  rather  than  mier-hapu. 

Taranaki  tribe  say  that  they  were  like  a  wedge  inserted 
1  other  tribes  which  were  always  at  war  with  them — Ati-Awa 
north,  Ngati-Bua-nui  on  the  south — and  that  their  only  and 
lal  allies  were  the  Ngati-Apa  tribe  of  Bangitikei.  This 
I  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  ancestors  crossed  over  from 
d  in  the  same  canoe — the  ''  Kura-haupo."  It  has  already  been 
out  that  the  '^Kura-haupo"  immigrants  settled  down  iu  the 

diatrict,  which  is  on  the  north  part  of  the  Taranaki  tribal 
iesy  and  from  there  they  would  naturally  spread  both  ways, 
rating  the  original  element  of  the  Kahui-maunga  people,  and 
into  contact  with  the  Ati-Awa  on  the  north,  about  the  Sugar- 
inds,  which  appear  from  the  names  to  have  always  been  the 
ry  common  to  the  two  tribes — Te  Motu-o-Tamatea,  one  of  the 
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Sugar-loaf  islands,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  been  named  after 
Tamatea,  an  Ati-Awa  ancestor. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  generations  ago  there  flourished  two  chiefs 
of  Southern  Taranaki — Tu-whakariri-kawa  and  Kahu-kura-makuni — 
both  of  whom  were  great  warriors  and  who  took  the  most  important 
part  in  the  conquest  of  Ati-Awa  we  are  about  to  relate.  In  order  to 
preserve  their  descent  to  the  present  day  the  following  tables  are 
g^ven : — 

Table  No.  XLVI. 
Ta-whakairi-kawa  «»  Hine-toi-noa  Kahn-kura-xnakura  ^  Rakei-a-moa 

I  ^1 

Rangi-whai-hoa  as  Awenga  Rongo-tu-kapua  ^  Ikaroa 


Bau-tahi  s  Te  Tane-tapu  Rangi-te-whaiao  «« Hine-te-wai 

L  I 


Raro-whenua  » Pa-hina  Rasflri'-te-whaiao  »  Puaki-hau 

I 


Am-Patene-te-Tahna  »  Whatawhata      Te  Poniwha  «  Moenga-reka 

Minarapa  Te  Rangi-atua-ke  =  Ripeka     Whare-koreho  »  Hizie-tari 
]  Marore  | 

Te  Eahui-Kararehe  ^RiriaTini-rongoa  Mouri-o-rangi  «=  Te  Kaea 

I I  . L 

F.  Te  Eahui  and  others                               Ripeka  Marere  »=  Minarapa 
I 

Te  Kahui 

F.  Te  Kahui 


Somewhere  about  the  year  1730  to  1740  this  constant  state  of 
intertribal  trouble  was  brought  to  a  head  by  the  following  incident : 

Tamaka,  of  the  Taranaki  tribe  Nga-Mahanga,  was  on  a  visit  to  the 
Ati-Awa  people  of  Pekerau,  and  for  some  reason  not  now  known  was 
killed  by  them  at  that  place.  Tamaka  was  the  husband  of  Ueroa,  also 
of  Taranaki.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  murder  reached  the  home  of 
Ueroa,  she  urged  her  tribe  to  take  measures  to  avenge  his  death. 
Nga-Mahanga  arose  at  once  and  started  for  the  Ati-Awa  country,  but 
at  the  first  onslaught  they  suffered  a  defeat,  and  retired  to  their  own 
homes  to  raise  more  forces,  for  this  party  was  few  in  number  and 
hence  their  defeat.  After  this  reverse  the  rest  of  Nga-Mahanga  and 
the  Patu-pai  (or  Ngati-Moeahu)  and  Upoko-mutu  hapM  at  once 
determined  on  returning  to  aveuge  the  people  who  had  been  killed. 
The  taua  came  on  eager  for  the  fight  imtil  they  readied  the  Timaru 
river,  near  where  one   of   the  old  chiefs   of   Taranaki  lived,    named 
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Ungi-pakira,  an  experienced  warrior  and  man  of  influence.  Knowing 
liat  the  iaua  was  coming  he  went  out  to  the  cliff  on  the  sea-shore  to 
ntch  for  them,  and  as  they  came  along  in  the  early  morning  just 
efore  dawn,  he  listened  as  the  party  passed  over  the  shingle  heach, 
ifled  Whenua-riki.  Hearing  but  little  noise  {ngaehe)  as  the  naked 
et  trod  on  the  gravel,  he  knew  it  was  but  a  comparatively  small 
irty  and  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  they  had  in  view.  Kahu-kura- 
ikuru  was  the  chief  of  the  party ;  so  Eangi-pakira  called  out  to  him, 
^  Kt^u  -£*.'" — **0.'"  **Jro  pekapeka  %  nukuj  ko  pekapeka  %  rangi. 
s  a  Taranaki  ki  te  wharau  /"  ( "  0  Kahu !  "  "  Yes, "  replied  Kahu. 
.  bat  on  the  earth,  a  bat  in  the  heavens.  Drag  back  the  Taranaki 
oe  to  its  shed !  ")  By  this  he  intended  to  imply  that  the  party  was 
small  to  effect  any  useful  purpose.  Consequently,  the  old  man's 
ioe  was  taken,  and  the  party  returned  ;  they  were  already  fatigued 
Q  the  previous  expedition,  and  were  altogether  too  few  in  nimibers. 

After  the  return  of  the  party  to  their  homes  about  Okato,  they 
ded  that  vengeance  must  be  obtained  and  the  number  of  the  war- 
y  incnreased;  but  they  were  in  this  difficulty,  that  they  had 
rrelled  with  the  southern  hapus  of  Taranaki  and  were  doubtful  if 
r  would  assist  them.  Whilst  in  this  doubtful  frame  of  mind,  some 
women  (probably  Ueroa,  widow  of  the  murdered  man)  composed 

sung  a  pathetic  lament  for  Hawea-nui  and  Bakai-wero,  who  had 
Q  Idlled  in  the  last  fight,  and  in  which  she  called  on  Ngati-Atua 

other  hapm  to  come  to  their  assistance.  This  so  excited  the  people 
t  it  was  decided  to  send  Kahu-kura-makuru  to  the  southern  haptu 
ing  this  song  to  them,  and  try  and  prevail  on  them  to  take  up  the 
jrrel.  Ngati-Atua  were  then  at  inland  Wai-wiri  So  Kahu*  started 
arouse  southern  Taranaki,  the  principal  chief  of  whom  was 
whakairi-kawa.  When  he  reached  Punga-ereere,  he  asked  the 
pie  where  Tu-whakairi-kawa  was  to  be  found.  A  woman  replied : 
jfi  rtdo  pea  o  Punga-ereere,  ti  rangona  te  patoV  ("Perhaps  he  is  away 
nland  Punga>ereere,  who  knows  where  his  strength  will  take  him?'') 
hii'  then  said :  "  When  your  old  man  returns  tell  him  I  have  come 
rouse  all  the  hapue  to  go  against  Ati-Awa,"  and  then  he  went  on  to 

other  hapue.  He  was  successful  in  his  mission,  and  all  the  fighting 
Q  of  Ngati-Atua,  Ngati-Haumia,  and  Ngati-Tama-ahuroa  (of  Oeo), 
ler  Bakai-takiha  and  others  arose.  These  were  the  most  numerous 
««  of  Taranaki  in  those  days,  and  they  all  came  in  response  to  the 
uest,  under  the  chiefs  Tapapa-ngarara,  Tu-waipa,  Taurua,  Kawa, 
Dgo-karangaranga,  Whangai-ariki,  Tu-kapua,  Kopu-tangi,  Tau- 
i-arikiy  Haere-karawa,  Pu-kauae,  whilst  Tu-whakairi-kawa  and 
hu-kura-makuru  were  the  leading  chiefs,  who  directed  all  the 
vements  of  the  taua.  It  was  agreed  that  this  expedition  should 
ict  on  Ati-Awa  a  serious  blow,  if  possible. 
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As  the  party  came  along  they  were  joined  by  contingents  from 
every  pa  they  passed,  from  Whatino,  Matai-kawa,  Taunga-tara *- 

For  the  reason  stated  in  the  foot  note,  1  continue  the  narrative  by^ 
quoting  from  Colonel  Gudgeon's  account  of  some  of  the  doings  of  this- 
taua : —  •: 

''As  an  instance  of  the  importance  of  a  really  good  and  efficient  jt 
tohunga  to  a  Maori  tribe,  I  may  quote  the  following  tradition: — ^During, 
one  of  the  numerous  battles  between  the  Taranaki  tribe,  and  the  Ati-.v 
Awa  of  Waitara,  the  principal  chief  of  the  former  people,  one  Tamaka,r 
and  most  of  his  companions  were  slain.  The  dead  chief  had,  however,  r 
two  sons,  Kahukura-makuru  and  Tu-whakairi-kawa,t  both  of  whom  ^ 
were  already  famous  warriors  whose  duty  it  was  to  avenge  their 
father 

''As  a  rule  the  Maoris  have  no  great  respect  for  a  large  and  unwieldy 
war-party,  and  have  a  proverb  to  the  effect  that  a  '  rau-hokowhitu ' , 
(340  men)  will  win  the  day.  This  proverb  they  explain  by  saying  that> 
the  above  mentioned  number  would  represent  the  immediate  followers 
and  relatives  of  a  chief,  all  of  whom  would  naturally  be  actuated  by . 
the  one  impulse,  and  be  ready  to  die  in  defence  of  their  leader.  The 
chances  of  victory  would  therefore  be  greatly  in  favour  of  a  war-party . 
so  composed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  army  must  of  necessity  be  of 
many  hapus  (families),  or,  worse  still,  many  tribes,  who  might  not  be 
equally  interested  in  the  result,  and  who,  experience  has  shown,  coiild 
not  always  be  depended  upon.  For  did  not  the  300  of  Ngati-Hau 
defeat  the  united  strength  of  Ngati-Eua-nui  at  Te  Puia,  on  the  Patea 
river,  simply  because  each  hapu  of  the  last-named  tribe  had  decided  to 
fight  a  little  apart  from  the  others,  with  the  result  that  they  were 
beaten  in  detail,  the  rout  of  one  hapu  involving  another.  Another 
fertile  source  of  weakness  in  a  large  war-party,  was  the  proneness  of  one 
chief  to  take  umbrage  at  something  said  or  done  by  another.  I  need 
only  quote  the  case  of  the  famous  Faeko,  who  on  the  mom  of  the  fight 
sat,  with  his  men  hungry,  watching  the  other  sections  of  the  war-party 
eating  their  scanty  meal,  and  who,  when  the  common  foe  were  rushing- 
upon  them,  remembered  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  invited  to  share 
that  meal,  and  therefore  lifting  his  spear  high  above  his  head,  he  called 
to  his  people—"  My  sons  the  sign  of  blood,''  and  so  stepped  on  one  side, 
leaving  those  who  had  feasted  to  do  the  fighting.  Is  it  not  also  related 
that  his  friends,  being  sorely  pressed,  called  on  Faeko  to  aid  them,  and 
received  this  reply  :     ^^  Karanga  riri,  karanga  Paeko;  Karanga  kai  t€ 

*  At  this  point  mj  informant,  Ta-tahan,  was  unable  to  proceed  farther  with 
his  narrative,  through  illness.  He  was  in  a  consumption  at  the  time,  and  died  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  on  the  7th  April,  1907 ;  after  having  given  me  a  lirief 
summary  of  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  taua, 

t  Whilst  it  is  true  that  the  two  chiefs  named  did  avenge  the  death  of  Tamaka, 
they  were  not  the  latter*s  sons,  but  distant  relations. 
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V  hargm^atia  a  Paeko.^^     '*  When  there  is  fighting  to   be  done  you  call 

V  Paeko,  but  when  there  is  food  to  be  eaten  you  neglect  to  call  him." 
And  so  saying  stood  by,  and  allowed  his  friends  to  be  utterly  routed 
before  he  joined  in  and  destroyed  the  common  enemy. 

''  The  decision  of  a  tohunga  may  not  be  gainsaid  by  any  prudent 
leader,  so  Tu-whakairi-kawa  returned  home  to  collect  more  men,  and 
vhsi  he  had  done  this  he  marched  northwards,  halting  for  the  night 
at  Punga-ereere  where  Ueroa,  the  widow  of  Tamaka  resided.  Here 
they  met  with  a  very  cold  reception,  for  the  widow,  acting  strictly  in 
accordance  with  Maori  custom,  refused  to  supply  the  war-party  with 
ibod  from  her  late  husband's  stores,  until  his  death  had  been  avenged. 

"  When  the  second  war-party  had  reached  Timaru,  Te  Bangipakira 
again  refused  to  approve  their  further  advance,  saying,  *'  I  have  not 
heard  the  footsteps  of  Tama-ahuroa,"  thereby  alluding  to  a  kindred 
tribe  of  ncyted  warriors.  This  reply  was  accepted  as  an  omen  of  disaster 
in  the  event  of  their  making  any  further  advance  ;  the  chief  accepted 
the  poaition,  and  returning  once  more  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Ngati- 
Tama-ahuroa  to  join  in  the  raid.  .  On  this  occasion  the  tohunga,  or 
nth»  his  gods,  approved  the  composition  of  the  war-party,  and  assured 
them  of  success  through  the  mediimi  of  an  inspired  song  chanted  by  a 
Toung  man,  who  for  this  occasion  had  been  chosen  by  the  gods  as  their 
mouthpiece.  Very  joyfully  did  the  warriors  move  on  to  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Waitara  river,  where  they  camped  in  five  divisions  under 
as  many  leaders.  That  same  night  Tu-whakairi-kawa,  who  had  been 
ehosen  as  war-chief  of  the  assembled  tribe,  dreamed  a  very  strange 
dream.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  alone  kept  watch  over  the  assembled 
tribes,  and  while  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  forest,  he  saw  a  fiock 
of  Xakariki  (Paroquets)  flying  towards  him  as  if  in  menace,  and  while 
preparing  to  defend  himself  from  the  enemies  he  suddenly  became 
aware  that  he  was  threatened  from  the  rear,  and  turning  towards  the 
sea  saw  an  immense  shoal  of  Kahawai  (a  fish)  swimming  towards  the 
shore.  80  vivid  was  the  impression  left  by  this  dream  that  the  chief 
awoke,  and  knowing  that  he  had  received  a  warning  from  his  ancestral 
gods,  he  roused  up  his  brother,  who  was  a  tohunga,  and  demanded  an 
immediate  interpretation  of  the  dream.  I  may  here  explain  that  the 
dream  of  a  war-chief  or  priest  on  the  eve  of  battle  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  must  never  be  neglected.  When  Kahukura  had  heard 
all  the  incidents  of  the  dream  related,  he  called  the  leaders  of  the  army 
together,  and  explained  that  the  dream  was  clearly  a  message  from  the 
spirit  world,  and  he  warned  them  that  shortly  before  dawn  they  would 
be  attacked  from  the  direction  of  the  forest,  and  while  so  engaged 
would  be  assailed  in  the  rear  by  the  main  body  of  Ati-Awa,  who  by 
this  disposition  of  their  forces  hoped  to  gain  an  easy  victory.  He 
farther  warned  all  of  his  men  that  the  enemy  were  in  great  numbers 
and  evidently  prepared  for  them,  hence  it  was  necessary  that  they 
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should  use  great  caution.  Above  ail  he  warned  them  that  they  should 
not  scatter  in  pursuit  of  the  first  party  when  they  had  defeated  them, 
but  should  wait  for  the  second  and  more  serious  attack. 

^'Shortly  before  dawn  a  furious  onslaught  was  made  on  the  Taranaki 
warriors,  from  the  direction  indicated  by  the  dream  ;  but  the  numbers 
and  the  prowess  of  the  Taranaki  men  were  too  much  for  the  Ati-Awa, 
who  after  a  gallant  stand  were  driven  back  and  fled  southwards,  pur- 
sued by  a  small  body  of  men  who  had  been  previously  selected  for  the 
purpose,  and  who  slew  many  of  their  foes  in  the  Waitara  river.  The 
main  body  ever  mindful  of  their  chief's  warning  stood  fast,  and  awaited 
the  real  event  of  the  day.  Not  for  long  were  they  left  in  doubt,  for  the 
main  force  of  the  Ati-Awa,  feeling  certain  of  victory  and  anticipating 
only  a  feeble  resistance  from  a  disorganised  and  scattered  force,  pre- 
cipitated themselves  on  their  foes.  Of  the  truly  Homeric  combat  that 
ensued,  I  can  only  say  that  it  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Ati-Awa,  who 
were  driven  northwards  in  headlong  confusion  and  pursued  for  many 
hours,  the  last  man  being  slain  at  Pukearuhe,  twenty  miles  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Here  Tu-whakairi-kawa  thrust  his  spear  into  the  earth 
as  a  sign  that  he  would  go  no  further,  and  calling  his  men  together, 
said,  "  We  have  accomplished  the  work  of  vengeance  that  brought  us 
here,  let  there  be  no  further  bloodshed." 

'^  These  two  battles,  fought  on  one  and  the  same  day,  are  the  pride 
and  boast  of  Taranaki,  and  are  known  to  tradition  by  the  following 
names :  Kakariki-horo-noa  and  Te  Upoko-tutuki-pari,*  and  there  are 
many  men  of  the  tribes,  who  took  part  in  these  fights,  who  believe  to 
this  day  that  the  mana  thereof  caused  Mount  Egmont  to  swell  with 
pride,  and  grow  quite  visably  in  height.  There  is  at  all  times  a  well 
understood,  but  I  think  undefined,  connection  in  the  Maori  mind  be- 
tween the  mana  of  a  mountain  and  that  of  the  tribe  that  owns  it.  For 
instance,  there  are  moimtains  that  are  regarded  as  so  sacred,  that  the 
tribe  would  loose  mana  by  permitting  a  party  of  strangers  to  tread  its 
slopes.  We  find,  also,  the  same  feeling  cropping  up  in  the  tribal 
pepeha  (boast)  ;  it  is  a  saying  of  the  Taupo  people  that  ''Tongariro  is 
the  mountain,  Taupo  the  lake,  and  Te  Heuheu  the  man  "  (the  chief), 
and  my  readers  may  now  understand  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Taranaki  mountain  took  an  interest  in  the  success  of  its  tribe,  "f 

This  expedition  was  a  very  large  one  and  included  all  the  hajnu 
from  Punehu  (four  miles  south  of  Opunake)  to  Omata.  They  carried 
every  pa  they  came  to  and  were  victorious  in  every  battle,  though 

*  My  information  is  to  the  effect  that  these  two  battles  were  fought  on  another 
occasion,  and  ag^ainst  Kgati-Roa-nni,  but  I  may  be  mistaken. — S.P.S. 

t  This  connection  between  a  mountain  and  a  chief  is  common  to  the  Polynesian 
race.    Compare  the  Tahitian  traditions^  and  others.— S.P.S. 
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having  a  very  tough  fight  with  the  Waitara  people  at  Te  Rohutu  (as 
described  by  Colonel  Gudgeon),  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  They 
carried  their  Yictorious  arms  as  far  as  Puke-aruhe,  near  the  White 
Gliifoy  ^^hich  place  they  took — ^it  was  a  pa  of  Ngati-Tama.  From  here 
the  taua  returned  home,  after  having  desolated  the  whole  of  the 
territories  of  the  Ati-Awa  lying  along  the  coast,  and  having  either 
killed  or  driven  the  inhabitants  into  exile  in  the  forests. 

Tu-whakairi-kawa,  the  leader  of  this  successful  expedition,  is  noted 
in  his  ^be  for  his  exploits.  There  is  a  peculiar  saying  about  him  that 
I  have  never  seen  applied  to  anyone  else — "  Nana  i  karihi  te  niho  o 
Taranakiy  ("  'Twas  he  that  pricked  the  teeth  of  Taranaki.")  Which 
is  explained  to  mean  that  Tu-whakairi-kawa  had  conquered  his  enemies 
and  covered  himself  with  glory.  On  such  occasions  there  was  a  very 
carious  ceremony  performed :  one  of  those  left  behind  at  the  home  would 
advance  to  the  returning  taua  with  a  tci  or  rush  in  his  hand,  which  he 
inserted  in  the  leader's  teeth,  reciting  at  the  same  time  the  following 
ibW-oro,  or  charm : — 

Homai  to  niho  kia  karihitia  Give  ub  thy  teeth  to  be  prioked, 

£  tixm  akuanei,  e  tipu  apopo,  They  will  grow  to-day  or  to-morrow 

Taetae  mai  to  kiri,  to  toki 

To  mata-niho  ;  mahu !  mahu !  Thy  teeth  ed^e,  be  cured  !  be  cured  : 

Mahu  rawa !  Be  effectually  cured  I 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  cleansing  from  tapu^  after  having  eaten 
human  flesh. 

The  conquest  of  the  Ati-Awa  country  from  the  Sugar-loaf  islands  to 
I  the  White  GlifEs  seems  to  have  been  more  thorough  in  the  southern 
parts  than  in  the  northern,  for  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  conquerors 
only  occupied  up  to  the  Wai-o-ngana  river.  Northward  of  that  the 
Ati-Awa  people  appear  to  have  returned  and  occupied  their  country 
within  a  short  time — perhaps  a  year  or  so — after  the  conquest.  But 
Taranaki — or  as  this  particular  part  of  the  tribe  is  generally  called 
Nga-Potiki-taua — entered  into  possession  of  the  southern  part  and 
proceeded  to  build  fortified  pas,  amongst  which  may  be  named 
Whakawhitiwhiti  and  Okoare  (two  miles  south  and  south-west  of 
New  Plymouth),  Pukaka  (Marsland  Hill),  and  Puke-ariki,  (Mount  Eliot 
the  present  New  Plymouth  Railway  Station). 

In  these  pas  the  people  were  living  when — as  we  shall  see — Ati-Awa 
again  acquired  the  ascendancy  and  drove  them  out  or  killed  them.  But 
it  was  not  for  many  years  yet  that  the  latter  people  felt  themselves 
strong  enough  to  attempt  the  undertaking. 

THB  ATI-AWA  IN  EXILE,    AlO)  BE-GGNQUEST  OF  WAI-O-lTGAlfA. 

About  1760. 
After  the  most  disastrous  defeat  inflicted  on  the  Ati-Awa  hapus  that 
lived  between  Nga-Motn  (Sugar-loaves)  and  the  Wai-o-ngana  river, 
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at  the  hands  of  Nga-Potiki-taua,  the  people  were  in  a  deplorable  state,  'ij 
They  had  lost  their  pa$,  their  villages,  their  cultivations,  their  fishing  ^ 
places,  their  sacred  burial  grounds — which  latter  were  now  open  to  be  jst 
desecrated  by  the  conquerors,  a  dreadful  thing  to  the  Maori  people — in  ■] 
fact,  everything  but  their  arms  and  clothing.  Their  bravest  warriors  i^ 
had  fallen ;  many  of  the  women  had  been  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  •;: 
Some  families  had  disappeared  altogether ;  in  others  none  but  one  or  :P 
two  members  remained.  There  were  children  without  parents,  husbands  ^r 
without  wives,  wives  without  husbands ;  in  fact,  the  particular  hapu9  :^ 
that  suffered  so  terribly  by  Tu-whakairi-kawa's  conquest  were  next  - 
door  to  extinguished.  But  the  people  did  not  lose  heart.  Those  that  ., 
escaped  massacre  fled  to  the  forests  and  secret  hiding  places  known  only  ,^ 
to  themselves,  and  where,  as  at  all  times  in  anticipation  of  defeat,  there  ^ 
were  small  cultivations  and  rough  loharau  or  sheds,  in  which  they  found  >. 
shelter  and  food.  In  the  first  stages  of  their  discomfiture,  the  birds  of  ^. 
the  forests  and  eels  of  the  streams  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  -.^ 
keeping  body  and  soul  together.  ^ 

Mr.  Skinner  says :  ...  ^^  They  were  driven  to  the  great  forests  ^ 
around  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Manga-mawhiti,  Wai-puku,  .. 
Make-tawa,  and  Manga-nui  rivers,  in  the  districts  now  known  as  the  « 
Moa,*  Tariki,  and  Manga-nui.     Another  body  of  these  fugitives  lived    ^^ 

at  the  head  waters  of  the  Manga-o-raka  and  Wai-o-ngana  rivers 

Rakei-tiutiu,  chief  of  Nga-Puke-turua  (near  Sentry  Hill),  with  his  .^ 
wife  and  f amOy,  fled  seaward  and  sought  safety  in  hiding  in  the  swampy  ^ 
seaward  bush,  then  of  large  extent,  on  the  sea-coast  between  the  . 
Wai-o-ngana  and  Waitara  rivers.  Their  cooking  was  all  done  at  - 
night  for  fear  that  the  smoke  by  day  should  disclose  their  place  of 
concealment.  This  family  appears  to  have  lived  in  hiding  for  a  very 
long  timef — ^how  long  I  cannot  say — but  they  were  there  when  Koro-tiwha 

and  Whanui  recovered  the  country  for  Ati-Awa The  Puke-tapu 

hapu — whose  home  was  at  the  pa  of  that  name  situated  on  the  sea-coast, 
just  to  the  noi*th  of  the  Bell  Block — secured  shelter  in  au  old  pa  of 
refuge,  called  Weraroa,  built  on  a  ridge  between  Awai  and  Kai-kokopu 
streams  (on  section  44  and  45,  lower  Taruru-tangi  district).  Here, 
under  their  chiefs  Amaru,  Tu-huia,  Amaru -rore,  and  Amaru -ariki, 
they  appear  to  have  remained  undisturbed  until  summoned  from  their 
hiding  place  by  the  messengers  sent  by  Koro-tiwha  after  the  victory  at 
Omaru.  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  clearings  along  the  King 
and  Hursthouse  roads  were  made  for  the  cultivation  of  kumara^  iaro^ 
and  other  food." 

*  Te  Hoa,  from  which  the  distriot  takes  its  modem  name,  was  an  old  Maori 
clearing  on  the  south  side  of  the  Norfolk  Road  School-house,  known  in  early  days 
as  Tamati*s  clearing.— W.H.S. 

t  See  infra,  probably  not  less  than  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 
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Heta  Te  Kauri  and  his  wife  Mere  Taiira,  of  Wai-o-ngana,  to  whom 
as  well  as  Mr.  Skinner,  I  am  indebted  for  what  follows,  say  that  the 
pTuicipal  homes  of  the  Ngati-Tawake  hapu  of  Ati-Awa,  at  this  time, 
were  at  Te  Moa-nui  and  Te  Moa-iti,  two  pas  on  the   Make-tawa 
stream,  and  here  was  the  head  quarters  of  the  chief  men  when  they 
aopcmbled  to  discuss  matters  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe.     But  most  of 
the  people  were  scattered  in  small  groups,  seeking  a  precarious  existence 
on  the  products  of  the  forest.      It  was  decided  by  the  chiefs,  of  whom 
&e  principal  was  Koro-tiwha,  of  the  Kairoa  pa — a  very  strong  position 
situated  just  south  of  Matai-tawa,  and  two  miles  inland  of  Lepperton, 
and  which  is  happOy  preserved  from  destruction  by  careful  fencing 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Taranaki  Scenery  Preservation  Society  ;  it  is 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  old  Maori  pa ;  it  was  not  occupied,  how- 
ever,  at  the  time  we  write  of ;  it  was  too  near  the  enemy's  position, 
and  liable  to  marauding  parties — and  Whanui,  that  the  tribe  should 
adopt  an  old  Maori  custom,  which,  indeed,  was  not  at  all  uncommon  in 
similar  cases  of  a  defeat  which  approached  annihilation,  as  in  this  in- 
slanoe.     This  was  called  whakatupu  tangata,  or  ^'  to  grow  men."     That 
b,  tiie  tribe  decided  to  postpone  any  idea  of  recovering  their  former 
homes,  or  of  seeking  revenge,  until    the  people   had   again  become 
sufficiently  numerous  to  ensure  success.      Knowing  as  we  do  the  ex- 
te«me  power  exercised  over  the  mind  of  the  Maori  by  the  desire  for 
revenge — ^a  feeling  that  was  never  allowed  to  die,  even  if  it  remained  in 
abeyance  for  several  generations — we  must  allow  that  the  subordination 
of  every  consideration  to  the  attainment  of  this  end,  the  patient  waiting 
daring  long  years  until  the  children  had  grown  to  manhood ;  the  sup- 
pression of  the  one  ruling  desire,  and  the  strenuous  exertion  of  every 
Realty  in  the  one  direction,  is  a  trait  in  Maori  character,  which,  if 
directed  into  a  proper  channel  should  lead  to  great  results.      But  with 
the  passing  of  the  mdna-Maori,  the  object  of  such  a  subordination  to 
one  idea  has  disappeared,  and  his  European  teachers  have  failed  to 
aapply  an  adequate  substitute.     Under  the  Pax  Britannica  this  ruling 
passion  has  now  passed  away,  and  the  exercise  of  the  tribal  or  private 
vendetta  has  become  a  function  of  the  law. 

In  regard  to  the  case  in  point,  my  informants  say  that  for  many 
years  the  energies  of  the  people  were  entirely  directed  to  the  one  object 
of  the  growth  and  training  of  warriors,  with  the  idea  of  eventually 
returning  from  their  exUe  and  driving  their  enemies  from  the  lands 
which  had  been  theirs  and  their  ancestors  for  not  far  short  of  a  thousand 
years.  To  this  end  the  old  warriors  still  left  to  the  tribe  were  unceas- 
mg  in  their  admonitions  to  the  young  girls  to  marry  early,  and  bring 
forth  children  to  be  trained  as  toas  or  warriors.  The  boys  as  they  grew 
up  were  incited  by  tales  of  war-like  deeds ;  the  wrongs  the  tribe  had 
suffered  were  incessantly  kept  before  them,  and  the  duty  of  redressing 
them  constantly  dilated  on.      The  military  education  included  in  the 
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term  "«^a  mahi  a  Tu^^ — the  works  of  the  war- god,  Tu — were 
especially  attended  to  by  the  old  warriors,  and  consisted  in  the  occnlar 
demonstration  of  the  use  of  weapons — of  the  taiaha^  or  wooden  sword, 
which  was  a  science  in  itself,  consisting  of  blow  and  guard ;  of  the  too 
or  spear  with  the  proper  thrust  and  karo^  or  guard,  in  which  latter  the 
Maori  was  very  clever ;  in  the  use  of  the  shorter  weapons,  such  as  the 
mere  J  the  onewa,  the  kott-aie,  made  of  jade,  stone  or  heavy  wood ;  of 
the  kotaha  or  sling- spear — indeed  of  aU  classes  of  Maori  weapons,  not 
omitting  the  ki-tao  or  reo-tao^  charms  repeated  over  weapons  to  give 
them  m&na^  power  or  prestige. 

Mr.  John  White,  the  author  of  the  ^^  Ancient  History  of  the  Maori," 
was  at  Waitara  in  1860  as  interpreter  to  H.M.  forces,  and  whilst  there 
gathered  many  notes  on  the  history,  etc.,  of  the  Ati-Awa  people.  In  a 
long  letter  of  his  (known  to  be  his  but  not  under  his  name)  published 
in  the  ''  Taranaki  Herald,"  9th  and  16th  June,  1860,  in  which  he 
writes  of  the  causes  of  the  war  of  the  '^  sixties  "  from  the  Maori  point 
of  view,  and  wherein  he  touches  on  the  matters  we  are  now  dealing 
with,  he  says,  ^'  only  one  hundred  of  Ati-Awa  escaped  (at  the  conquest 
by  Nga-Potiki-taua),  and  these  men  had  eluded  their  enemies  by  being 
at  the  back  of  Mimi,  in  the  forest.  .  .  ."  Our  Maori  historians  say 
nothing  of  this,  but  Mr.  White  had  excellent  opportunities  of  getting 
good  information  at  that  time,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  a 
party  of  Ati-Awa  might  have  been  away  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
If  so,  they  would  form  a  useful  contingent  to  their  fellow  tribesmen 
when  the  time  came  for  the  reconquest. 

How  long  it  was  that  these  branches  of  Ati-Awa  remained  in  their 
forest  homes  after  their  escape  from  the  destructive  effects  of  the  Nga- 
Potiki-taua  conquest,  cannot  be  fixed  definitely.  But  as  they  had  "to 
grow  men  "  it  would  probably  be  not  less  than  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  tribe  felt  strong  enough,  the  old  chiefs  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  recovery  of  their  loet 
homes.  Matters  were  brought  to  a  head  in  the  following  manner :  A 
woman  who  was  a  sister  or  cousin  of  Whanui's,  dreamed  that  she  was 
back  on  the  coast,  fishing  at  their  old  fishing  place  at  Whatiwhati,  on 
the  beach  near  Rewa-tapu  (just  south  of  Wai-o-ngana  mouth).  In 
the  morning  she  told  her  dream  to  Koro-tiwha,  Whanui  and  Ranga- 
tapu,  saying  that  she  had  heard  the  rollers  breaking  on  the  shore,  etc. 
She  was  crying  and  lamenting  the  loss  of  her  old  home,  the  beaches  on 
which  she  had  played  as  a  child,  her  companions  killed  by  the  enemy  ; 
and  wound  up  by  asking :  "  Ma  wai  au  e  kawe  ki  nga  (at  e  whati  mat 
ra,  ii  iaku  hau^kainga  .^  "  "  Who  will  take  me  back  to  the  breaking 
seas,  to  my  home  ?  "  Koro-tiwha  replied,  "  Maku  koe  $  kawe  ki  to  kai- 
nga,  Taihoa  ka  kawea  koe  e  auf"  "I  will  take  you  to  your  home, 
yet  a  little  while  and  I  will  do  so." 

Old  Bangipito,  another  learned  man  of  Ati-Awa  says:   At  this 
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period  a  councO  was  held  by  the  people  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
reconquering  their  old  homes.  It  was  decided  to  make  the  attempt, 
but  before  doing  so,  the  priest  was  to  secure  the  approval  and  aid  of  the 
war-god  Maru  (who,  I  may  say,  was  the  god  of  Taranaki,  Whanga- 
nni,  etc.,  whilst  XJe-nuku  was  the  war-god  of  Ati-Awa.*)  Probably 
the  people  felt  that  Ue-nuku  had  deserted  them  in  their  need,  and 
they  hoped  by  propitiating  the  enemy's  god,  to  secure  his  aid. 
'*  Maru,"  says  Rangi-pito,  '^  was  a  very  powerfid  god,  indeed  he  was 
like  Jehovah.  OfEerings  {whakaheri)  vrete  made  to  him  of  kumaray  taro^ 
aruksy  birds  and  fish ;  and  after  the  offerings  the  god  woidd  communi- 
cate with  his  priest,  through  the  medium  if  the  proper  karakia  had 
been  recited."  The  medium  in  such  cases  was  a  small  figure  of  a  man, 
about  two  feet  high,  made  of  wood,  with  carved  head  and  shoidders, 
fully  tattooed,  and  with  a  rod  projecting  from  the  lower  extremity  by 
which  the  figure  could  be  stuck  into  the  ground  at  the  tuOhuj  or  sacred 
place.  The  body  of  the  image  was  lashed  round  with  braided  cord  in 
a  peculiar  manner.  It  was  the  Maori  belief  that  the  recitation  of  the 
appropriate  karakia^  and  the  offerings,  would  induce  the  spiritual  god 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  image  for  a  time,  and  from  there  communi- 
cate his  answers  to  the  priest,  who  alone  could  interpret  them.  It 
must  be  clearly  understood,  the  offerings  were  not  to  the  image,  as 
such,  but  to  the  god  he  represented.  The  Maoris  were  in  no  sense 
idolaters.  The  questions  asked  on  such  occasions  would  generally  be, 
as  to  whether  a  certain  course  of  action  would  meet  with  the  desired 
sucoeas.  It  is  clear  in  this  case  the  answers  were  favourable.  At  a 
certain  place  between  Waitara  and  Wai-o-ngana,  the  priest  directed, 
at  the  will  of  the  god,  that  a  fishing-net  was  to  be  made  from  the  flax 
growing  there,  and  then  the  net  was  to  be  used  on  the  beach  at 


*  Baagipito  adds,  in  reference  to  the  god  ICaro*  **  That  he  was  the  principal 
god  of  Taxaaaki,  indeed  of  all  deeoendanta  of  those  who  came  in  the  '  Aotea '  canoe, 
as  also  of  Ati-Awa.  Thia  god  was  brought  over  by  Tori  in  the  '  Aotea,'  aa  a 
spirit,  not  an  image,  and  the  priests  on  board  were  those  of  Kara.  He  was  an  evU 
god,  who  was  very  particular  as  to  the  behayionr  of  his  worshippers,  who  were  never 
to  quarrel  amongat  themsdves,  and  always  to  be  on  their  good  behavionr.  He  was 
tiMir  god  of  war,  to  whom  karakias  were  addressed  and  offerings  made.  When 
ntoko-wam  abandoned  Christianity  (about  1868)  he  called  up  Haru  to  be  his  god, 
and  hence  bis  success  in  the  a-ar  against  the  Europeans — 1868*  1870.  The  okL 
karmkiat  that  were  stUl  remembered  were  made  use  of  again." 

Ber.  Mr.  Hammond  has  a  note,  "  'Die  stone  image  of  the  god  Karu,  which 
the  Patea  people  formerly  possessed,  was  burnt  by  Tamati  Te  Ito,  and  his  ope 
wkakmmoa  (or  party  who  took  the  old  tapu  of  the  jmm,  etc.,  in  about  1865.  Te  Ito 
is  still  allTe,  a  Tery  old  man,  at  this  date,  1906).  The  stone  broke  in  pieces  when 
bomt.  The  distinguishing  name  of  the  people  who  had  it  in  charge  was  !Vai-o- 
tneve.  Tape,  of  the  '  Aotea '  canoes  was  Haru's  particular  priest,  and  it  remained 
fak  charge  of  his  descendants  from  that  time  (13o0)  tall  burnt." 
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Wai-o-ngana.      If  the  catch  was  successful,  then  the  Ati-Awa  would 
conquer  their  enemies.     Such  was  the  oracle  of  the  god  Maru. 

OMABU. 

The  time  had  arrived  when  the  tribes  could  muster  a  rau-ma-whitu^ 
or  340  warriors,  so  preparations  were  made  for  the  attempted  recon- 
quest  of  their  ancestral  homes.  They  started  off  seaward,  men, 
women,  and  children,  under  the  escort  of  the  warriors,  travelling  by 
such  ways  as  woidd  render  their  course  invisible  to  any  of  the  enemy 
lurking  about,  until  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  fishing-nets  were 
formerly  made,  as  referred  to  in  the  oracle.  Here  the  whole  party 
camped,  and  set  to  work  on  making  the  necessary  net.  They  were 
very  circumspect  in  all  their  actions.  No  fires  were  lighted  until  after 
dark,  and  then  only  in  hollows  where  the  light  would  not  be  seen  far 
oft ;  no  one  was  allowed  to  wander  about,  especially  on  hill  tops ;  no 
noises  were  made,  for  fear  that  some  of  the  enemy  might  be  in  the 
vicinity.  Whilst  the  majority  of  the  people  were  engaged  in  construct- 
ing the  net,  between  twenty  and  thirty  young  men  were  sent  out  in 
various  directions  to  try  and  learn  if  there  were  any  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  especially  towards  the  coast.  On  their  return  they 
reported  that  they  had  seen  no  sign  of  man,  or  fires  in  any  part ; 
apparently  the  country  was  deserted.  Again,  whilst  the  net  was 
making,  parties  went  out  to  fish,  and  to  dig  fern  root  (aruhe\  and  saw 
no  sign  of  man  anywhere.  After  a  few  days  at  this  place,  and  on  the 
completion  of  the  net,  the  whole  party  went  to  the  coast  to  fish,  and  as 
they  were  successful,  they  felt  that  the  oracle  was  about  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  success  awaited  them. 

From  this  place  the  whole  party  returned  to  Kopua-kanakana,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Manga-naha  and  Wai-o-ngana  streams,  just  where 
Mr.  Little's  mill  now  stands,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  E.N.E.  from 
Sentiy  Hill  Railway  Station.  They  camped  with  the  same  precautions 
as  before,  and  remained  there  two  days.  It  was  now  decided  to  secure 
a  retreat  for  the  women  and  children,  where  they  might  be  safe  whilst 
the  warriors  worked  out  the  scheme  that  had  been  formed.  For  this 
purpose  the  men  removed  to  an  old  pa  named  Puke-kohatu,  situated 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wai-o-ngana,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  inland  from 
the  Devon  Eoad,  on  section  123,  Waitara  West.  This  place  they  com- 
pletely fortified  again,  and  on  its  completion,  brought  over  the  women 
and  children ;  but  still  no  fires  were  lit  until  after  dark  for  fear  of 
calling  the  enemy's  attention.  One  can  imagine  the  joy  of  these  exiles 
as  they  returned  to  their  old  homes,  and  with  what  pleasure  they 
would  recognise  each  familiar  feature  of  the  landscape,  associated  as 
they  were  with  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors.  How  each  old  man  and 
woman  would  point  out  to  the  young  people  the  various  hills  and 
streams,  the  poB  and  valleys,  and  tell  their  names,  and  the  names  of 
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the  owners  of  each,  and  of  the  deeds  that  won  them  in  the  distant 
past ;  how  the  old  people  would  greet  and  tan4^i  over  the  sight  of  well- 
known  burial  places,  where  their  forebears  lay!  We  may,  in  imagina- 
tion, see  some  old  mother  of  the  tribe  standing  on  the  parapet  of  the 
jM,  with  outstretched  arms  and  hands,  palms  downwards,  opening  and 
shutting,  as  she  communed  with  the  spirits  of  her  dead  ancestors,  or 
crooning  some  old  time  tan4^i  in  which  the  deeds  of  the  departed  were, 
recited. 

On  the  completion  of  the  fortification  of  Puke-kohatu  pa^  and  the 
settlement  of  the  women  and  children  there,  the  men  all  went  to  look 
at  Omaru,  another  old  pa,  situated  at  a  bend  in  the  Wai-o-ngana  river, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  seaward  of  the  present  main  road,  on  section 
51,  Waitara  West  district.  Mr.  Skinner  says,  **  The  rear  of  Omaru  pa 
rested  on  the  high  steep  bank  of  the  Wai-o-ngana  river,  and  a  stream 
named  Wai-tara-iti.  The  front  lay  comparatively  open  with  a  gentle 
slope  towards  the  north-east.  The  whole  countiy,  of  course,  was 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  flax,  fern,  and  tutu  with  occasional 
patches  of  heavy  scrub  and  bush."  Finding  it  suitable  to  their  pur- 
pose, they  set  to  work  that  same  night,  and  gathered  together  materials 
for  putting  it  in  a  state  of  defence.  It  was  part  of  their  scheme,  not 
to  make  permanent  defences,  indeed  the  palisades  were  built  up  of 
flax,  tutu  and  other  bushes,  just  like  a  temporary  breakwind.  As  soon 
as  all  was  ready,  Koro-tiwha  said,  ^^Me  tahu  he  ahi  ki  waho^  ki  te  paraeV* 
'*Let  a  fire  be  lit  outside  on  the  plain."  So  a  big  fern  fire  was  made, 
the  smoke  ascending  up  in  a  great  column  to  the  heavens — such  a  fern 
fire  as  would  be  seen  all  over  the  country  for  miles. 

Now  the  Taranaki,  or  Nga-Potiki-taua  tribe,  from  their  pas  aroimd 
the  present  site  of  New  Plymouth,  of  course  saw  this  great  column  of 
smoke.  The  alarm  was  sounded,  and  a  thousand  warriors  (says  Heta) 
started  forth  to  see  who  had  originated  the  fire.  They  came  along  the 
beach  as  far  as  Puketapu,  where  the  main  body  rested  whilst  a  recon- 
noitring party  was  sent  on  in  the  direction  of  the  smoke.  These  soon 
returned,  and  reported  that  a  pa  had  been  built  and  occupied  at  Omaru. 
The  main  body  of  Nga-Potiki-taua  now  advanced  as  far  as  Te  Bewa- 
tapu  (a  place  on  the  coast  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  Wai-o- 
ngana  mouth)  where  they  divided,  one  party  going  straight  inland  for 
Omaru,  the  other  coming  up  the  east  side  of  Wai-o-ngana.  When  the 
taua  reached  Manga-whero,  a  stream,  they  were  seen  by  Ngati-Tawake 
and  the  other  Ati-Awa  in  the  pa,  and  preparations  were  accordingly 
made  to  give  the  taua  a  warm  welcome.  Mr.  Skinner  says,  **  The 
hostile  taua  («.«.,  the  Eewa-tapu  party)  crossed  the  Wai-o-ngana  a  little 
below  its  junction  with  Manga-o-raka,  and  (joining  the  other  party) 
approached  Omaru  from  the  north-east  side.  Apparently  they  took 
littld  precaution  to  guard  against  ambuscade,  or  sudden  attack  " — 
and  boldly  advanced  to  the  assault.     As  they  approached  Omaru,  the 
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chiefs  ordered  a  man  to  ascend  into  the  puwhara,  or  tower,  of  the  pa 
to  watch  and  report  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  whilst  Koro-tiwha,  the 
old  chief  in  principal  command,  sat  himself  on  the  tiki,  or  summit,  of 
the  pa  in  order  to  direct  matters.  In  Heta's  account,  as  written  down 
in  shorthand  by  me,  now  follows  a  number  of  questions  by  Koro-tiwha 
and  answers  by  the  sentry  in  the  tower,  which  need  not  be  given  in 
detail,  for  they  are  just  such  as  were  often  asked  in  similar  cases.  The 
Maoris  represent  such  an  advance  by  a  taua  to  attack  a  pa,  as  a  rising 
tide,  and  the  first  answer  of  the  sentry  is  to  the  effect  that  the  water  is 
up  to  his  ankles,  then  his  waist,  then  his  neck,  and  so  on.  At  last  he 
said,  ^'  A !  up  to  my  head !  "  which  meant  that  the  taua  was  at  the  pa. 
Then  Koro-tiwha,  springing  up  gave  the  command,  and  immediately 
the  temporary  defences  of  the  pa  were  thrown  down  on  top  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  Ngati-Tawake  dashed  forth,  coming  down  on  top  of 
the  others ;  thus  taking  them  at  a  disadvantage,  and  commenced  the 
slaughter. 

Nga-Potiki-taua  were  completely  taken  by  surprise,  and  in  the 
confusion  and  hurried  rush  of  two  strong  parties  of  Ng^ti-Tawake  on 
top  of  them,  one  hundred  were  slain  on  one  side,  one  hundred  on  the 
other  (says  Heta).  The  taua  fled,  leaving  great  heaps  of  slain  around 
the  temporary  defences  of  Omaru.  Close  on  the  heels  of  the  flying 
taua  came  Ngati-Tawake,  fresh  after  a  long  rest,  and  animated  by  the 
lust  of  revenge,  engendered  by  the  teaching  of  their  old  chiefs,  whilst 
Nga-Potiki-taua  were  tired  with  a  long  march.  The  flight  took  the 
course  to  the  beach,  and  as  they  flew  along,  their  pursuers  caught  and 
killed  them  as  they  ran.  This  continued  right  along  the  beach  to  Te 
Awa-hahae,  where  a  spurt  was  put  on  by  the  pursuers,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  enemy  was  killed  at  that  place. 

Koro-tiwha  now  thought  that  enough  was  accomplished  for  the 
present,  so  shouted  out,  "  E  aku  teina  I  He  kura  /  "  *^  My  brethren ! 
Enough,  we  have  obtained  a  valuable  equivalent  for  our  losses.''  But 
one  of  the  Ati-Awa  hapus^  Ngati-Bangi,  thought  otherwise ;  they  were, 
says  Heta,  conceited  with  their  prowess  and  the  success  their  arms  had 
met  with.  So  Koro-tiwha  let  them  follow  their  own  course,  whilst  he 
and  Ngati-Tawake  remained  to  rest  after  their  exertions.  Ngati- 
Bangi  dashed  after  the  retreating  taua  along  the  beach ;  but  they  were 
not  nearly  so  numerous  now.  Nga-Potiki-taua,  seeing  that  the  pur- 
suers were  reduced  in  number,  turned  and  charged  back  on  them,  with 
the  result  that  Ngati-Bangi  received  a  severe  repulse,  and  commenced, 
in  their  turn,  to  retreat.  Whanui,  directly  he  saw  their  own  relatives 
falling,  sprung  up  and  shouted  out  to  Ngati-Tawake,  who  were  rest- 
ing, '*  JS aku  tetna /  tatou  ano  tatauj  ratou  ano  ratou^  '<0  brethren! 
we  are  ourselves,  they  are  theirselves ; "  o*  in  other  words,  "  blood  is 
thicker  than  water."  Ngati-Tawake  arose  at  the  words,  and  within  a 
very  short  time  Nga-Potiki-taua  were  again  fle^ng  for  very  life  along 
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the  hard  beach  of  the  sea-shore,  the  laggards  falling  under  the  patus  of 
thdr  pursuers.  The  pursuit  continued  up  to  Puketapu,  and  beyond. 
By  this  time  the  Nga-Potiki-taua  were  very  much  reduced  in  number, 
and  a  long  line  of  dead  marked  the  course  of  the  pursuit  along  the 
beach.  Night  was  now  coming  on  as  the  fight  reached  the  point  be- 
yond Puke-tapu,  and  at  that  time  another  desperate  struggle  took 
place  after  the  two  parties  had  stopped  a  while  to  take  breath.  Hence 
this  particular  incident  is  called  *' Ra-ka-taha,"  the  descending  Sun. 

But  the  Ati-Awa  had  not  yet  had  enough ;  they  followed  up  the 
enemy,  killing  as  they  went  imtil  they  reached  die  Wai-whakaiho 
riyer,  by  which  time  it  was  quite  dark,  and,  moreover,  the  tide  was 
nearly  high,  causing  much  fatigue  in  following  over  the  soft  sands. 
So  the  killing  ended  there,  and  the  Ati-Awa  people  returned  towards 
their  home,  gathering  up  as  they  went  the  spoil  in  the  shape  of 
weapons,  ornaments,  etc.,  which  were  taken  home  in  triumph. 

Thus  was  the  first  stage  in  the  reconquest  of  Nga-Motu  accom- 
plished. My  informant  says,  '<Te  Ati-Awa  have  to  thank  Ngati- 
Tawake  for  enabling  them  to  return  to  their  old  homes."  From  this 
time  onwards  they  began  to  come  out  from  their  hiding  places  in  the 
depth  of  the  forest,  and  occupied  the  ooimtry.  For  the  power  of  Nga- 
Potiki-taaa  had  been  broken,  indeed  they  were  so  reduced  that  the 
name  as  that  of  a  powerful  hapu  of  Taxanaki  had  ceased  in  the  land. 
It  is  said  that  very  few  of  the  one  thousand  warriors  recrossed  the 
Wai-whakaiho  river  after  the  fighting  along  the  beach. 

In  order  to  assist  in  fixing  the  date  of  the  events  related  above,  the 
following  table  is  quoted.  There  were  many  ancestors  of  the  name 
Tawake,  before  Whanui-nui  the  joint  conqueror  with  Koro-tiwha  is 
readied: — 
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Table  No.  XLVII. 
Tawake-tautahi 


Koro-tiwha,  contemporary  of  Whanui-nui 


Whanui  « 

" 

Keka  i  ff)  =  Ranga-pu 

Whanui 

1 
TeUa.taha  =  Tola  «  (f) 

1 

Hotu-peke  = 

Ua-rewa  (f)  »  A  Pakeha 

Te  Pou  «  Tau-tope  » 

Hei«  Taura  »  Heta  Te  Kauri 

Ngaraa  »  Rich.  Brown,  Esq. 
1    (Gapt  Tar.  Hmtia] 

Gieorgpe  Brown  ^ 

1.  Of  Pukebika,  a  celebrated  old  pa  juat  opposite  Himbarama  on  tbe 
Wbanganni  river. 

2.  Toia,  and  Tan- tope  botb  of  tbe  Puke-tapu/Hi  and  hapu, 

3.  Interpreter  to  tbe  Supreme  Court  Auckland  (1905). 

As  Koro-tiwha  and  Whanui-nui  were  quite  old  men,  and  Banga- 
pu  young,  when  the  conquest  took  place,  we  may  fix  an  approximate 
date  for  the  event  at  1760. 

Mr.  John  White,  in  his  "Lectures,"  p.  218,*  refers  to  an  incident 
of  the  struggle:  ''I  have  said  the  priest's  word  was  authoritative 
where  that  to  which  it  referred  would  allow  the  influence  of  the  gods 
to  be  inferred ;  but  the  opposite  applied  if  the  express  wish  of  the 
priest,  and  not  an  omen  of  the  gods  was  given  in  his  command.  An 
instance  will  show  this : — ^The  ariki  and  priest  of  Ngati-Awa,  at  Tara- 
naki,  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  between  that  tribe  and  the  TaranaJd  tribe, 
uttered  a  contemptuous  expression  against  a  hapu  of  his  own  people, 
which  was,  '  Who  ever  thought  that  men  who  flsh  with  a  rod  could 
be  brave  in  battle.'  This  priest,  Te  Hakino,  uttered  it  to  the  hapu 
of  which  Koro-tiwha  was  chief.  When  the  battle  did  take  place  and 
was  raging,  Koro-tiwha  held  up  his  spear  and  called  out  to  his  hapu^ 
'  My  sons,  the  sign  of  blood ! '  At  which  sign  they  all  withdrew  from 
the  combat,  and  Te  Eakino  and  his  party  were  routed  by  Taranaki. 
Then  Koro-tiwha  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day  by  attacking  again 
and  securing  the  victory." 

*  Publisbed  in  T.  W.  Gudgeon's  "History  and  Traditions  of  tbe  Maori,"  1885. 


SAMOAN    PHONETICS   IN    THE   BROADER 
RELATION. 


PAET  n. 

By  William  Chtjuchill. 


THE  Fijian  archipelago  forms  the  western  boundary  of  that 
migration  centre  in  the  mid-Pacific,  to  which  the  name  Nuclear 
Polynesia  has  been  assigned.  In  its  eastern  outliers  there  is  a  free 
mixture  of  Polynesian  blood,  which  may  be  certainly  traced  to  modem 
contact  with  the  rising  power  of  Tonga.  Outside  of  this,  not  very 
widespread  mixture,  the  population  is  of  the  Melanesian  type  with  a 
Polynesian  admixture  which  has  become  assimilated  upon  the  Mela- 
nesian on  which  it  is  engrafted.  Between  the  two  the  distinction  is 
that  of  a  contaminated  individual  and  of  a  race  modified.  The  latter, 
the  general  characteristic  of  the  Fijians  outside  the  reach  of  the 
recent  Tongan  influence,  bespeaks  a  remote  antiquity  for  the  period 
of  race  mixture.  Our  reading  of  the  ancient  history  of  Samoa  points 
to  a  period  when  Polynesian  and  Melanesian  were  on  terms  of  free 
intercourse  within  the  Nuclear  Polynesian  region.  The  period  to  this 
intercourse  was  set  by  the  incident  of  Matamatame,  the  beginning  of 
the  era  of  the  great  migrations  eastward.  In  this  intercourse  the 
Polynesians  received  certain  Melanesian  customs,  notably  the  tattoo- 
ing, but  the  Melanesians  received  a  far  greater  benefit  in  the  fecund 
Polynesian  language.     To  them  the  net  result  was  the  Yiti  language. 

The  reference  in  the  foregoing  passage  is  particular,  it  concerns 
only  the  contact  of  the  two  ethnic  strains  in  Nuclear  Polynesia.  There 
is  an  independent  problem  which  must  eventually  be  worked  out  in 
the  weighing  and  accounting  for  the  recognizable  Polynesian  compo- 
nent in  the  languages  of  Melanesia,  between  Nengone  and  New 
Guinea.  It  is  hoped  that  this  analytical  study  of  the  most  primitive 
Polynesian  will  afford  other  scholars  a  few  hints  of  value  in  the  study 
of  the  Melanesian,  and  the  establishment  of  its,  or  their,  relationships. 

It  will  readily  be  appreciated  that  one  will  take  far  more  liberties 
with  his  native  speech  than  he  will  venture  upon  in  the  case  of  one 
which  comes  by  later  acquisition.  While  we  must  all  speak  foreign 
tongues  with  a  recognisable  accent,  yet  each  aims  to  be  a  purist  in  his 
use  of  the  unfamiliar  medium.  The  same  holds  true  of  dialects  within 
a  language,  each  aims  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  norm  of  the 
speech  as  it  existed  at  the  time  and  point  of  division.      We  have  a 
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valuable  example  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  a  widespread  error  as  to  the 
Irish  speech  of  English.  No  Irishman,  however  illiterate,  would  ever 
dream  of  sounding  the  pronoun  "  what "  other  than  it  was  intended  to 
be  sounded,  '*  hwat."  Yet  on  the  stage,  and  in  works  purporting  to 
represent  the  Irish  sound  of  words  in  the  speech  of  our  common  in- 
heritance, nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  foolish  form 
'*  phwat."  There  is  a  reason  and  a  simple  one.  The  compound  sound 
hw  is  not  a  grateful  one  to  our  tongues.  The  English  are  content  to 
trim  off  the  aspiration  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  the  "  wat," 
which  is  found  even  where  education  has  been  cultivated.  Truer  to 
the  norm,  the  Irish  force  their  vocal  organs  to  conserve  the  true  values 
of  each  element  of  the  compound.  Eecognizing  the  effort,  and  not 
comprehending  that  it  is  done  for  the  best  of  ends,  the  dull  English 
ear  misappreciates  the  method  of  the  effort,  and  is  satisfied  to  believe 
that  the  Irish  tongue  is  practising  such  an  utter  absurdity  as 
"phwat,"  when  in  truth  that  Irish  tongue,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  is 
but  speaking  a  better  English.  This  apologue  is  designed  to  intro- 
duce the  expression  of  the  opinion  that  the  pronunciation  of  Polynesian 
elements  in  Yiti  is  going  to  serve  us  as  a  very  valuable  guide  to  the 
sounds  which  those  words  possessed  when  the  Melaaesian  acquired 
them  from  his  Polynesian  neighbour  centuries  ago.  This  assistance 
will  extend  over  a  wide  range.  Beyond  any  slightest  doubt  a  full 
third  of  the  Yiti  vocables  have  been  identified  as  Polynesian,  perhaps 
the  number  may  approximate  half  of  the  language ;  and  the  gram- 
matical system  is  almost  wholly  Polynesian.  The  radical  nature  of 
the  separation  in  language  between  Melanesian  and  Polynesian  is  here 
assumed  as  fact,  for  die  question  is  far  too  involved,  and  all  too  un- 
certain for  the  presentation  at  this  point  or  in  connection  with  the 
present  work. 

We  shall  introduce  the  general  theme  with  a  conspectus  of  the 
consonantal  system  of  the  Proto-Samoan,  leaving  for  the  more  detailed 
discussion  the  proof  of  the  propriety  of  placing  thereupon  such  conso- 
nants, as  it  will  be  observed,  are  not  used  in  modem  Samoan. 
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Over  the  two  tenninal  aemivowels  of  this  scheme  we  need  expend 
little  thought.  The  y  and  the  w  exist  in  Samoan,  but  there  has  been 
recognized  no  need  to  pai-ticularize  them  from  the  %  and  the  m,  as 
natural  phases  of  which  two  Towels  they  appear.  The  w  of  other 
Poljnesian  languages,  which  develops  from  the  spirants,  will  come  up 
for  consideration  in  its  proper  place. 

The  liquid  I  and  r  interchange  with  perfect  freedom.  The  Poly- 
nesian languages  which  have  both  are  Fakaafo,  Manahiki,  Nukuoro, 
Viti,  Hotuma.  The  Samoan  has  /  in  all  cases,  so  has  Hawaiian, 
Tongan,  Niue,  Uvea,  and  Futuna.  The  r  is  found  in  the  Maori, 
Tahitian,  Karotongan,  Mangarevan,  Tongarewan,  Faumotuaa,  and 
Aniwan.  In  either  form  the  semivowel  is  wholly  lacking  to  the 
Marquesan. 

It  is  probably  too  strong  a  statement  to  make  that,  with  the  few 
exceptions  noted,  the  latter  two  being  only  partially  Polynesian,  /  and  r 
are  not  found  together  in  any  language.  The  only  safe  statement  is 
that  in  every  one  of  this  family  of  languages  one  of  these  sounds  is  of 
such  marked  preponderance  that  it  alone  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  alphabet,  that  being  an  extraneous  device  fitted  upon  these 
languages  rather  than  a  natural  development.  Thus  we  find  in 
Samoan  a  tone  of  r,  even  of  d,  in  its  I,  In  Nine  I  has  often  a  soft  r 
sound.  In  Pere  Orezel's '  ^  Orammaire  Futunien ' '  occurs  this  significant 
statement :  *'  L,  dan9  le  dictionnaire  et  les  imprimes,  remplit  quelqwfoh  la 
fonction  ds  r,  otUr0  sa  signifieatum  propre.  Dana  la  conversation  des  natureh 
9m  intend  soutent  le  son  de  r  bien  distinetement,  mats  on  pent  le  remplacer 
par  le  son  delet  Hre  egalemerU  compris  ;  ee  qui  a  fait  que,  pour  plus  de 
timplicite^  on  n^a  admis  qu^un  seul  earact^re  dans  P alphabet  futunien^  savoir 
1,  auqtul  Phabitude  apprendra  d  donner  le  son  de  T  lorsqu^il  faudra.** 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  L-E  in  Polynesian  represents  a  sound  that 
has  not  definitely  reached  its  fixed  abiding  place;  sometimes  it 
preponderates  in  the  I  direction  and  sometimes  toward  the  r,  and  this 
accident  it  is  which  determines  the  appearance  of  the  one  or  the  other 
letter  in  the  alphabet. 

But  that  the  Proto-Samoan  had,  though  eareleas  about  keeping, 
another  r  will  be  made  plain  through  the  marginal  gloss  which  the 
Yiti  has  preserved.  There  seems  every  reason  to  regard  this  lost  r  as 
the  uvular  r.  The  Yiti  has  /  and  uses  it  freely ;  with  equal  freedom 
it  employs  r.  But  in  addition  it  has  a  complicated  system  of  marking 
an  r  against  all  possibility  of  confusion  with  I,  the  double  consonant 
dr,  which,  in  effect,  is  really  a  triple  consonant  ndr.  Where  the  Yiti 
employs  this  in  a  Polynesian  word,  which,  in  its  own  family,  appears 
with  no  more  than  an  /,  it  must  stand  for  proof  positive  that  it  was 
originally  a  strong  uvular  r  which  the  Yiti  is  striving  as  painfully  to 
reproduce  as  was  the  reproduction  of  the  hw  on  the  Irish  tongpie 
already  mentioned. 


VITI 

SAMOA 

dxald 

la*i 

dnda 

1U& 

dnno 

lano 

drann 

lann 

draton 

latou 

drau 

lau 

dravn 

lefu 

dreu 

leulen 

dii 

U 

drodzo 

lolo 

fa'alnina 

jadra 

ala 

madrai 
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This  list  exhibits  instances  of  the  uvular  r,  in  which  the  Yiti 
has  been  satisfactorily  identified  with  its  Polynesian  congener  at  pi 
weakened  to  /. 

Vitiy  the  weather ;  Samoa,  a  westerly  wind. 

plant  namee 

alake 

to  waah  salt  water  off 

they 

a  leaf 

aehee 

Yiti,  ripe,  of  fruit ;  Samoa,  an  old  tiapo 

Viti,  beche  de  mer ;  Samea,  a  aHftll<l*>» 

Viti,  to  flow ;  Samoa,  to  OTerthrow 

Viti,  fooUflh ;  Samoa,  a  buffoon 

to  awake 

Viti,  pieeenred  breadfmit ;  Samoa,  the  name  for  the 
fermented  food  (moii)  in  lands  where  the  ohief '■  n 
Mad,  in  aooordance  with  the  cnstom  known  aa  U 
Tahiti. 

The  foregoing  instances  serve  to  establish  beyond  doubt  the 
that  the  Yiti  recognized  when  it  acquired  and  has  preserved  to  us 
painstaking  accuracy  the  uvular  r,  which  was  in  the  possession  o: 
Proto-Samoan.  In  Samoan  speech  the  strong  r  was  first  attracts 
the  more  frequent  and  weaker  r,  and  then  together  they  have  pi 
over  into  /.  We  lack  the  mass  of  congruent  testimony  which  si 
constitute  good  evidence,  but,  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  we  note 
while  these  identified  instances  of  uvular  r  have  uniformly  merge 
the  common  Polynesian  L-B,  not  one  of  them  has  undergone  a] 
those  further  mutations  of  the  L-B,  which  we  are  about  to  exai 
It  is  as  though  the  force  of  resistance  of  the  uvular  r  was  suffide 
maintain  an  instinct  of  its  original  difEerence  from  the  weak  r 
which  it  later  became  confused. 

We  have  noted  in  this  study  Mr.  Christian's  Nukuoro  vocabu 
which  should  have  peculiar  interest  because  it  is  the  one  \ 
Polynesian  speech  from  which  we  have  any  considerable  mat 
showing  the  retention  of  both  /  and  r.  But  we  have  refrained  : 
drawing  any  conclusions  therefrom.  The  first  reason  is  the  paucii 
the  material,  there  being  but  seventy-two  words  employing  /, 
ninety-six  using  r.  The  second  reason  is  that  dual  forms  {ar&ro,  < 
kilif  kirif  selu,  »eru)  are  in  a  number  of  instances  present,  shoi 
either  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  the  recorder  or  indifference  on 
part  of  the  speaker.  The  third  and  the  most  vital  reason  is  tha 
evidence  is  presented  to  show  that  the  vocabulary  is  based  ( 
well-established  familiarity  with  the  language. 

In  addition  to  the  ndr,  with  which  Yiti  preserves  to  us  the  uvul 
of  the  Proto-Samoan,  that  language  possesses  the  weak  r  as  well 
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and  the  two  display  no  tendeiusj  toward  interchange  or  loss  of  the 
proper  value  of  either.  While  the  evidence  is  not  so  strong  in  tone  as 
in  the  case  of  the  ndr^  we  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  the 
Yiti  r  the  dntj  of  establishing  just  which  of  the  modem  Samoan  words 
in  /  have  been  transmnted  from  original  words  in  the  weak  r  in  the 
earlier  tongue.  A  single  instance  will  serve  to  illustrate :  la  in  Samoan 
means  both  sun  and  sail ;  the  only  difference  being  in  the  quality  of 
the  vowel,  but  in  Yiti  we  find  for  the  sun  ra,  and  laca  for  sail. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  mutations  of  the  weak  L-E.     The  most 
frequent  change  is  to  n,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


SsmoA 

lima 

maliffi 

pologa 

nlinli 

ma'alili 

apngalevelaTe 

Fatmui 

limA. 

maligi 

nlinli 

makaUli 

kaleveleTe 

Ut^ 

niniM. 

popula 

nH 

kaTelevela 

Botoma 

limn 

Yiti 

lima 

bobula 

lUiwa 

▼iritalawalawa 

ToDgm 

winiM. 

maligi 

bobola 

nli 

kalevelere 

ITina 

Itmn 

nli 

makalili 

kaleveleTe 

if>^>i,nri 

lima 

nrinri 

makariri 

TUiiti 

rima 

manii 

nri 

maariri 

IftrqiiMas 

ima 

kftwMi 

pnnayeeYee 

HawbH 

limA. 

manini 

nU 

maaliU 

pnnawelewele 

Barotonga 

rima 

maringi 

pnngaTereYere 

Ifaori 

rima 

maringi 

pononga 

nrinri 

makariri 

pnngawerewere 

Horioti 

rima 

Paumotii 

marigi 

nrinri 

makariri 

pngaverevere 

Mangueva 

rima 

merigi 

nrinri 

makariri 

pngaYerevere 

Sikayasa 

UmiL 

nri 

makalili 

Aniwa 

Ongtong  Java 

TnnWUmM 

euri 

Kukaoro 

lima 

TlTli'ny^^ 

halaneveneve 

The  L-E  vanishes 

in  certain  cases ; 

it  is  characteristically  absent 

from  Marquesan,  rarely  in  other  languages  of  the  family.    Instances 

are  to  be  seen  in  the  foregoing 

table,  in 

lua  of  the  first  table  and  in 

the  following : — 

SuBoa 

muli 

lama 

maton 

Fatuna 

mnli 

lama 

maton 

Vym 

rnnU 

maton 

1^ 

man 

ramaka 

Tbnga 

mui 

ama 

Nioe 

mui,  muli 

lama 

mantda 

U>«>1»JV4 

maton 

TUdti 

miui 

rama 

maton 

Muqnesaa 

mui 

ama 

maton 

HawaH 

lama 

makon 

BazoUmga 

miui 

maton 

Kaori 

mnri 

rama 

maton 

Pknmotii 

rnnri 

rama 

maton 

Mangaiera 

mnri 

rama 

maton 

Skayaaa 

maton 

Aniwa 

wamnri 

aoimaton 

Kiiknozo 

mnri 
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A  mutation  to  i  is  noted  conyersationally  in  Samoan  and  perhaps 
is  similarly  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  of  record  in  the  word  aUh^ 
the  tongue,  which,  in  Sikayana,  is  aUdo ;  the  Basa-Krama  lidah  and 
the  Tagalog  dUa  are  valuable  for  comparison. 

The  conspectus  of  the  L-R  changes  is  presented  in  the  following 
table  :— 

L-N        L-NG       L-D    L  EXTmor 
Samoa 
Fatnna 
IJyea 
Botama 
Yiti 
Tongfa 
Niae 
ManahiVI 
TiMti 
Marquesas 
Hawaii 
Barotongfa 
Maori 
Moriori 
Paumota 
Mangareya 
Sikayana 
Aniwa 
Fotixna 
Ongtong  Jaya 
Nokaoro 

Prefatory  to  the  detailed  examination  of  the  nasals,  virtually  the 
last  transition  stage  between  the  vowels  and  the  true  consonants,  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  the  three  nasals  which  we  recogpiise  in  the 
Polynesian  are  spaced  at  quite  different  intervals.  In  freedom  of 
interchange  ng  and  n  are  well  nigh  as  close  together  as  L-B,  yet  in 
the  mechanism  of  production  they  employ  quite  different  tracts  of  the 
tongue's  musculature.     The  interval  between  n  and  mis  much  wider. 

In  the  present  pronunciation  of  Samoan  all  its  n's  are  becoming 
M^'s,  and  aU  its  n^'s  are  turning  into  n's.  As  regards  the  latter  item 
we  find  a  curiously  ill-consorted  parallel  in  the  fact  that  in  smart 
English  and  in  rustic  American  we  hear  the  final  ng  of  most 
participles  clipped  to  n. 

The  n  is  found  in  all  the  Polynesian  tongues,  and  for  the  most 
part  it  runs  unchanged.  In  one  instance  we  note  its  anomalous 
insertion  into  a  word,  mena^  of  Nine,  instead  of  mea^  a  thing,  as  found 
in  Maori,  Samoa,  Tonga,  Tahiti,  the  Marquesas,  Hawaii,  Sarotonga, 
and  Mangareva.  The  only  mutation  that  is  at  all  common  is  from 
n  to  L-B,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  with  which  has  been 
embodied  the  conspectus  of  the  languages  in  which  such  change  has 
been  observed.     It  is  not  unnoticed  that  this  change  is  with  opposite 
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polarity  the  same  as  that  from  L-B  to  n.  Lacking  criteria  by  which 
to  establish  which  of  these  changes  is  in  the  line  of  evolution  we  give 
them  equal  standing  and  leave  the  problem  open.  Without  venturing 
<m  positive  assertion  we  incline  to  regard  it  as  at  least  likely  that  in 
an  early  stage  of  the  growth  of  vocalization  man  found  himself  in 
possession  of  that  obscure  L-H  sound,  which  so  sadly  still  takes 
possession  of  the  halting  speaker,  and  that  from  it  have  been 
established  by  selective  difEerentiation  the  uvular  r  in  one  direction 
snd  the  positive  value  of  the  nasolingual  n  in  the  other. 

N-L 


Samoa 

manino 

namn 

nanmati 

finagalo 

Fixtiin& 

malino 

finegalo 

Botema 

Tom 

YtA 

namn 

Tonga 

melino 

finagalo 

Nme 

mQino 

nama 

Tahiti 

manino 

ramu,  namu 

raumati 

hinaaro 

ICaiqnesaa 

menino 

oumati 

hincnao 

Hawaii 

malino 

lanmake 

Barotonga 

marino 

inangaro         -  * 

Maori 

marino 

namn 

raumati 

hinengaro 

Horiari 

hirangaro 

Paomota 

marino 

ranmati 

hinagaro 

Hangarers 

merino 

noumati 

Nnkooro 

malino, 

The  ng  becomes  extinct  in  Tahiti,  makes  a  long  jump  iokm  the 
Marquesas,  and  in  Hawaiian  is  distinguishable  in  n.  In  this  table  one 
example  is  presented  of  each  of  these  regular  mutations. 


NG-N 

NO-K 

NG  ExTiNor 

Samoa 

g*lo 

aogi 

lagi 

Fntona 

g*lo 

80gi 

lagi 

Uyea 

galo 

lagi 

Botoma 

Titi 

lagi 

Tonga 

galo 

hogi 

lagi 

ITme 

galo 

hogi 

Ugi 

lf^«*lit1ri 

Tahiti 

aro 

hoi 

lai 

ICaiquMaa 

hoki 

aki 

HawaH 

nalo 

honi 

lani 

Barotonga 

ngaro 

ongi 

rangi 

Maori 

ngaro 

hongi 

rangi 

Morion 

Favmotn 

garo 

hogi 

ragi 

Mangareva 

garo 

ogi 

rangi 

Sikayana 

Aniwa 

Fotima 

Ongtong  JaTa 

Nnknoro 

aongi 

langi 
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To  this  we  most  add  an  interchange  between  ng  and  m.  In  the 
movement  from  one  language  to  another  thifl  comes  to  light  in  the 
change  from  Samoan  toyato  to  Viti  tatnaia,  from  the  Samoan  Uma  to 
Maori  ringa  and  Viti  liga.  The  interchange  is  peculiarly  frequent 
within  the  Maori,  where  both  forms  exist :  ngoie  and  mote^  to  suck ; 
motumoiu  and  ngotu^  a  firebrand. 

The  least  changeable  of  all  the  Polynesian  alphabet  is  m.  It  runs 
with  the  slightest  alteration  through  all  the  languages.  We  have  just 
noted  a  change  with  tiy.  A  change  with  p  is  seen  in  the  series,  Samoan 
iumiMH,  the  crown  of  the  head ;  Maori  tumuaJd  and  tupuaki,  Tahiti 
and  Paumotu,  tupuaki. 

In  the  next  group,  the  aspiration,  with  which  the  sibilant  is  almost 
inextricably  commingled,  we  shall  encounter  a  problem  of  vexing 
difficulty.  How  a  slight  obstacle  suffices  to  preclude  the  proper  voicing 
of  s,  throwing  it  back  to  a  simpler  aspirate  on  one  side  or  advancing  it 
to  the  surd  spirant  th  on  the  other  obtains  a  partial,  yet  valuable, 
familiar  illustration  in  the  lisp.  Some  abnormality,  so  slight  that 
histological  examination  utterly  fails  to  disclose  it  in  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  tongue,  amply  suffices  to  prevent  the  sound  of  s  and  allows 
no  closer  approach  to  it  than  th.  If  we  can  imagine  such  an  abnormality 
as  racial  rather  than  a  comparatively  rare  individual  idiosyncrasy,  if  we 
can  imagine  a  race  which,  in  the  evolution  of  the  mechanical  facility  of 
speech  has  not  yet  acquired  the  muscular  precision  which  shall  produce 
the  s  sound,  then  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
situation  which  confronts  the  investigator  of  the  Polynesian  phonetics 
in  regard  of  the  interrelated  sounds  of  h,  s,  and  th.  The  h  is  found  in 
all  Polynesian  except  Rarotdngan,  where  it  is  extinct ;  and  Samoan, 
Botuma,  Futuna,  Viti,  and  Fakaafo,  where  it  is  merged  in  «.  In 
Nukuoro  and  Tongareva  we  find  the  only  true  Polynesian  languages 
which  contain  both  h  and  «,  and  for  these  our  material  is,  unfortunately^ 
very  limited ;  the  latter  has  in  addition  sh.  Viti  alone  has  the  th, 
which,  in  its  established  alphabet,  is  represented  by  the  character  e;  it 
wants  h  and  employs  s.  We  shall,  therefore,  examine  with  some  care 
the  Viti  th  in  order  to  estimate  what  value  it  may  have  for  us  in  the 
efEort  to  discriminate  in  the  Samoa  s  what  element  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  original  sibilant  and  what  an  original  aspirate  which  has  been 
assimilated  to  s. 

Let  us  look  first  at  a  group  of  illustrations  in  which  the  Viti  th 
preserves  an  A,  both  initial  and  medial,  which  has  dropped  out  of 
Samoan,  but  which  is  preserved  in  other  Polynesian. 

aga  foe  'a&ae  na  iva 

iva 


dwa 


ake 

■aga 

foe 

kanae 

Qa 

Urea 

ii^^y 

foe 

ua 

Botania 

uaa 

Viti 

oake 

oaga 

Tooe 

kanace 

uoa 
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Tonga 

hak* 

haga 

fohe 

}f^p%^ii 

Qha 

hiTa 

NiuS 

hake 

hagalake 

fohe 

nha 

hiya 

lff^^l.A4 

iTa 

TUiiti 

ae 

hoe 

anae 

na 

iya 

MuquosM 

ake 

hoe 

ua 

Hftwmii 

ae 

hoe 

anae 

na 

iwa 

BuoCangm 

oe 

na 

iya 

HMri 

aka 

hoe 

na 

iwa 

]fuigas«Ta 

aka 

ag» 

hoe 

kanae 

na 

iva 

aOBTBllA 

ona 

Aniwa 

iTa 

Naknoio 

hoe 

na 

aiTa 

In  the  foUowmg  table  we  shall  look  at  a  group  in  which  the  Yiti  ih 
rqprodnces  a  Samoan  < : — 


Sunoa 

ifln 

en'i 

•ala 

nn 

so<a 

FatanA 

ihn 

mki 

•ala 

mA 

Boka 

Uvea 

ihn 

hala 

Botuna 

18 

VHi 

ocn 

enki 

cala 

d 

ooka,  soka 

Tonga 

ihn 

hnki 

hala 

hoka 

Nine 

ihn 

hnki 

hala 

hih! 

hoka 

lUiiti 

ihn 

hni 

hara 

hi 

Xarqneaaa 

ihn 

hnki 

hi 

Hawaii 

ihn 

hni 

hala 

hi 

Barotonga 

ara 

oka 

Maori 

ihn 

hnki 

hara 

hihi 

hoka 

Ptamota 

ihn 

hnki 

hoka 

Maagarera 

ihn 

hnki 

ara 

oka 

Nnknoro 

ihn 

mki 

8oka 

In  a  few  instances  we  note  in  Yiti  an  initial  th  for  which  there  is  in 
the  Samoan  no  <,  nor  in  other  Polynesian  an  A  to  stand  sponsor. 
Olnstrations  are  seen  in  this  table. 


Samoa 

ala 

tantL 

agi 

Fntmia 

afiM 

tLTf\1L 

agi 

Uyaa 

ala 

agiagi 

Botmna 

aama 

Yiti 

caTi 

oama 

oagi 

Tonga 

ala 

ama 

agiagi 

Nine 

afa 

•gi 

lUdti 

ama 

ICaiqneM 

aintL 

Hawaii 

ama 

ani 

Barotonga 

XaoEi 

awha 

ama 

angi 

Fumiota 

ama 

Xaagazwra 

ama 

*gi 

Nnknoro 

angi 

To  complete  the  record  we  note  a  few  instances  in  which  Yiti  ih 
represents  a  Polynesian  t 
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Samoa 

TPi^t^lft. 

mafiti 

tea 

Fatima 

matala 

mafiti 

tea 

Uvea 

tea 

Viti 

m^c-ft^^ 

mavici 

oea 

Tonga 

matala 

mahiki 

tea 

Kiue 

Tr^fttf<|^?W- 

tea 

Tahiti 

matara 

mahiti 

tea 

Hawaii 

nfm.V|i.)ft 

mahiki 

kea 

Rarotonga 

matara 

teatea 

Maori 

matara 

mawhiti 

Patimota 

mataratara 

tea 

Mangaieva 

tea 

Nukuoro 

tea 

Leaving  still  open  the  questions  which  naturallj  suggest  themselves 
in  the  inspection  of  the  foregoing  th  series  we  turn  to  a  study  of  the 
forms  in  «.  Our  material  is  drawn  from  the  Viti,  which  has  an  «  as 
well  as  th^  from  Futuna  with  s  alone,  from  Tongareva,  which  has  both 
h  and  «,  although  the  latter  is  most  commonly  pronounced  «A,  as  was 
once  the  case  in  some  dialects  of  the  Maori,  and  from  Nukuoro  with 
both  h  and  8. 

Samoa 

Futuna 

Viti 

Nukuoro 

Tongareya 

These  parallels  over  so  wide  a  geographical  range  are  interesting. 
Samoa,  Futuna  and  Fiji  lie  close  together,  but  Nukuoro  lags  far  back 
along  the  course  of  primitive  migration,  and  Tongareva  lies  as  far  the 
other  way  in  the  direction  of  that  migration  which  passed  from  Samoa 
eastward  until  empty  sea  disclosed  no  new  lands  for  daring  voyagers. 

The  Samoan  s  appears  in  other  Polynesian  as  h  most  conunonly, 
sometimes  becoming  wh  in  Maori,  regularly  vanishing  in  Rarotongan, 
and  frequently  so  doing  in  Mangarevan.  All  these  mutations  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  table.  In  addition  we  note  an  irregular  type 
of  mutation,  S-V,  in  two  instances :  Samoan,  bqIo  ;  Viti,  varo ;  Samoan, 
sele^  (1)  to  cut,  (2)  to  snare  ;  Viti,  sele^  to  cut ;  vere,  to  entangle. 


sogi 

sumalie 

sele 

selu             sina            sulu 

80gi 

suamalie 

sele 

selu            sina            sulumaki 

sele 

seru            sigasigau 

Bongi 

selesele 

selu,  seru   sina            sulu 

shongi 

shumaria 

Samoa 

asiosio 

sae 

sapai 

sape 

sala 

Be 

Futuna 

sae 

apaapai 

sala 

seae 

IJyea 

ahiohio 

hala 

he 

Viti 

se 

keve 

sabe 

cala 

seae 

Tonga 

ahiohia 

hae 

habai 

habe 

hala 

he 

Kiue 

hiohio 

hehe 

hapai 

hala 

hShe 

T^ti 

hae 

hape 

hara 

he 

Marquesas 

hae 

hape 

haa 

hehe 

Hawaii 

hio 

hae 

hapai 

hape 

hala 

he 

Rarotonga 

aae 

apai 

ara 

e 

Maori 

awhiov^'hio 

hae 

hapai 

hape 

hara 

he 
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Ptennotn  biobio 

MangBzeTa  hae 


NnknoTO  noaio  sapai 


hopm 

hape 

he 

apid 

ape 
Bape 

ara 

ehe 

From  a  considerable  series  of  the  expertmentum  tn  carpore  viliy 
ofaeervations  of  infants  essaying  the  acquisition  of  the  voice  sounds  in 
English,  we  select  the  two  following,  which  seem  to  have  a  pertinent 
bearing.  Subject  Ka  in  trying  to  reach  the  sound  of  «  made  it 
distinctly  A,  and  dropped  the  aspirate  in  its  proper  place,  thus  showing 
that  «  and  h  were  differentiated  in  his  sense  perception ;  the  test  words 
were  of  the  type  soup  as  houp^  and  hoop  as  oop.  Subject  Te  had  no 
difficulty  with  s  but  rendered  the  simple  h  aspiration  as  th.  Many 
subjects  gave  th  for  «,  a  form  of  imperfect  phonation  so  common  as  to 
have  acquired  a  particular  name  as  the  lisp.  We  have  never  observed 
a  single  case  of  th  in  any  Polynesian  speech  directly  attributable  to  this 
physical  abnormality.  A  further  irregularity,  S-£,  will  be  observed  in 
the  foregoing  table  in  the  Viti  keve  as  developing  from  the  Samoan 
Mapai,  This  iustance  is  in  this  and  other  particulars  rather  too 
anomalous  to  be  accepted  as  in  any  sense  authoritative. 

In  a  few  cases  living  Samoan  shows  where  b  has  been  dropped, 
principally  when  initiaL  This  is  exhibited  in  the  comparison  of  ivi  with 
its  composition  form  tuasivi.  This  principle,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  the  assumption  by  other  Polynesian  languages  of  an  acces- 
sory H-S,  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Samoa 

^^i1|t 

igoa 

ma*i 

ala 

iya 

amo 

FtitiUIA 

nila 

igoa 

masaki 

ala 

iya 

amo 

IlTea 

ohila 

higoa 

tnn-tf  Iri 

ala 

hiva 

^iti 

UyahYE 

xnaoake 

aala 

dwa 

Tonga 

nhlla 

bigoa 

"»i^hftki 

hala 

hiva 

haamo 

Nina 

nhUa 

higoa 

hala 

hiva 

hahamo 

V*«ml.4V4 

nira 

iya 

Tahiti 

nira 

ioa 

mai 

ara 

iTa 

amo 

ICaxqaeaaa 

uia 

ikoa 

maki 

aa 

iTa 

amo 

Hawaii 

iiiU. 

inoa 

ma.1 

ala 

iwa 

amo 

Barotonga 

nira 

maki 

ara 

iTa 

Kaon 

nira 

ingoa 

mahaki 

ara 

iwa 

amo 

Horiori 

ranira 

ingo 

amo 

Flaumota 

igoa 

tnRlH 

MangareTa 

igoa 

maki 

ara 

iya 

amo 

Sikayaoa 

uila 

■iwo 

Aniwa 

neigo 

nimage 

iya 

amo 

Nnknoro 

nira 

ala 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  at  least  one  instance  of  the  Samoan  i 
which  becomes  (with  a  single  exception)  extinct  in  the  other  Polynesian: 
Samoan,  mageao ;  Futuna,  mageo ;  Nine,  magiho ;  Marquesas,  meneo  ; 
Hawaii,  tnaneo ;  Maori,  mangeo ;  Paumotu,  mageo  ;  Mangareva,  megeo. 
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We  have  now  assembled  all  the  data  which  we  can  find  beaxing  on 
the  problem  of  the  position  of  the  Samoan  <,  and  so  much  of  the  Poly- 
nesian A  as  is  associated  therewith  as  a  lingoaL  It  is  not  altogether  a 
satisfactory  chain  of  eyidence,  we  see  that  much  of  it  might  be  used  to 
support  argument  to  another  conclusion.  These,  however,  are  the  con- 
clusions at  which  we  arrive  from  the  foregoing  material,  and  from  a 
lively  appreciation  of  the  feel  of  Polynesian  speech : — 

(1.)  Ptoto-Samoan  possessed  an  h  which  has  become  extinct  in 
modem  Samoan,  which  became  th  in  Yiti,  and  has  persisted  as  A  in 
Nuclear  Polynesian. 

(2.)  It  possessed  an  A,  probably  of  a  naturally  stouter  intonation, 
which  resisted  the  motion  toward  extinction,  became  assimilated  to  the 
sibilant  and  appears  as  <  in  Samoan,  th  in  Yiti,  and  A  in  Polynesian 
generally. 

(3.)  Ptoto-Samoan  possessed  an  original  sibilant  which  has  endured 
in  Samoan,  Futuna,  Yiti,  Nukuoro  and  Tongareva,  and  is  converted  to 
A  in  Polynesia  generally. 

(4.)  Just  as  the  stronger  aspiration  in  Ptoto-Samoan  has  been  pre- 
served by  assimilation  to  the  sibilant,  so,  conversely,  the  weaker  sibila- 
tion  by  assimilating  with  the  aspirate  has  shared  its  fate  of  extinction 
in  Samoan,  while  alive  as  A  in  Nuclear  Polynesia  and  rarely  in  Poly- 
nesian generally. 

The  following  conspectus  will  present  the  graphic  record  of  these 
mutations  of  original  A  and  «. 


H        H-TH.      H-S.  S  8-H.      S-TH.      S-V. 

Extinct.  Extinct. 


Samoa 

Fatona 

TJyea 

Botoma 

Viti 

Tonga 

Nine 


Tahiti 

Marqueaas 

Hawaii 

Rarotonga 

ICaoxi 

ICoiiozi 

Panmotn 

ICangaxeva 

Sikajana 

Aniwa 

Fotnna 

Ongtong  Java 

Nnknoro 
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Not  even  yet  hare  we  exhausted  the  polychrome  h  of  general  Poly- 
nesian. We  shall  next  find  it  doing  dnty  as  the  representative  of  the 
q^irsnts,  of  which  we  have  hoth  snni  and  sonant  varieties  of  the  labial 
series  in  the/and  v  of  Samoan.  This  is  amply  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: — 


Samoa 

afi 

aniife 

fon 

*BhL 

nifo 

FatQna 

afi 

foou 

kafa 

nifo 

Ut«a 

afi 

fooa 

nifo 

VM 

nuve 

vou 

kaya 

Tbogm 

afi 

uniife 

foou 

kafa 

nifo 

Nini 

afi 

fon 

kafa 

nifo 

TUiiti 

ahi 

hoa 

aha 

lUiqiiMU 

ahi 

nnhe 

hon 

niho 

Hftwali 

ahi 

annhe 

hoa 

aha 

niho 

Baroumga 

ai 

aane 

on 

kaa 

nio 

Ifaori 

ahi 

annhe 

hoa 

kaha 

niho 

Ptamota 

annhe 

hoa 

niho 

Maagaxerm 

ahi 

ennhe 

hoa 

kaha 

niho 

aEkayaxiA 

afi 

nitoho 

Aniwa 

tiafi 

Kvkaoro 

ahi 

hoa 

niho 

The  extinction  of  /is  the  role  in  Barotongan, 

rarely 

place  in  Tahiti  and 

Mangareva, 

as  seen  in  this  table. 

Bniioa 

afo 

fefaga 

fetn 

Futona 

alo 

fagai 

fetna 

Botmna 

heUi 

Tonga 

afo 

fafagai 

fetau 

Ntod 

afo 

fetft 

V»f*»l»ari 

fetft 

lUiti 

aho 

faaai 

fetft 

HaxqiieeaB 

aho 

hetn 

Hawaii 

aho 

fimaj 

hoka 

Baiotonga 

ao 

angai 

•ta 

ICaori 

aho 

whangai 

wheta 

Pkumofea 

fagai 

aho 

»8>i 

eta 

Aniwa 

fitta 

OngtongJava 

fttoa 

Nvknoro 

heta 

(2b  &#  eanitnued.) 

THE    TOHUNGA    MAOBI. 


A  Criticism  by  Rev.  T.  G.  Hammokd. 


I  PURPOSE  attempting  a  mild  criticism  of  the  paper  '^Tohunga  Maori," 
by  Lieut-Col.  Gudgeon,  published  in  Journal  No.  2,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  63. 
I  also  wish  to  express  my  general  appreciation  of  Col.  Gudgeon's 
writings.  They  are  uniformly  interesting  and  instructive,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  have  many  more  contributions  from  his  able  pen  on  similar 
lines. 

My  first  complaint  against  this  gifted  correspondent,  and  I  make 
it  in  no  ill-natured  spirit,  is  that  in  his  almost  every  reference  to  the 
old  Missionaries  he  has  failed  to  treat  their  memories  with  that  respect 
they  have  merited.  Every  one  deplores  that  those  good  men  left  so 
few  records  of  the  old  time  Maori  superstitions  and  traditions.  But 
that  arose  in  my  opinion  from  the  fact  that  the  Maoris  of  their  day 
regarded  them  as  a  rival  priesthood;  and  the  natural  pride  of  the 
Maori  Ariki,  who  alone  knew  those  matters  fully,  prompted  him  to 
determine  to  allow  his  knowledge  to  die  with  him,  rather  than  to  confide 
it  to  the  representatives  of  another  system  which  he  knew  was  about  to 
supersede  his  own  traditions.  This  I  take  to  be  a  better  explanation 
of  the  silence  of  most  of  the  early  Missionaries  on  questions  of  Maori 
lore,  than  the  imputation  of  pharisaical  superiority  or  narrow  minded 
indifference.  Col.  Gudgeon's  reference  to  the  early  Missionaries  must 
prove  painful  to  the  worthy  descendants  of  those  good  men  who  read 
the  Journal,  and  are  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  convictions 
of  many  among  us,  who  cherish  as  some  of  our  best  experiences  the 
intercourse  we  were  permitted  to  have  with  those  patriarchs  ere  they 
passed  over  to  the  great  majority. 

Having  dealt  with  what  I  consider  an  excrescence  in  Col.  Ghidgeon's 
paper,  I  will  proceed  to  set  forth  what  I  regard  as  a  serious  inaccuracy 
in  the  paper  ^*  The  Tohimga  Maori."  In  the  first  page  of  that  paper 
the  writer  clearly  states  that  the  **  Ariki  Maori  is  the  supreme  head 
of  the  tribe."  I  am  aware  that  this  idea  generally  prevails  among 
present  day  Maoris,  and  also  among  Europeans  learned  in  Maori 
tikanga.    There  are  probably  not  more  than  three  or  four  persons 
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between  Wanganui  and  Oeo  who  would  give  another  opinion,  and 
speaking  from  experience  of  twenty  years  ago,  I  should  think  there  are 
▼esy  few  persons  in  Nga-Fuhi  who  would  difEer  from  Col.  Gudgeon's 
expressed  opinion  about  other  tribes.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak, 
bat  the  few  in  Nga-Puhi,  and  the  three  or  four  on  this  coast  are  the 
persons  whose  information  on  such  questions  is  really  reliable. 

At  an  important  meeting  called  on  this  coast  to  confer  on  questions 
of  old  time  traditions,  quite  a  number  of  the  younger  men  were  talking 
freely  of  what  they  knew  of  such  things,  not  with  the  idea  of  imparting 
reliable  information,  but  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  the  few  who 
ooold  speak  with  authority,  when  one  of  the  number  rose  and  said, 
"^  Cease  this  parade  of  knowledge,  for  we  all  know  there  are  but  three 
Umtwhas  in  this  house ; "  intimating  the  three  referred  to  above. 

Undoubtedly,  for  long  enough  the  Maoris  have  neglected  this 
department  of  tribal  education,  and  only  a  few  possess  the  knowledge 
at  one  time  imparted  in  the  ichare-kura  or  whare-tcanan^^a. 

In  the  matter  of  Maori  rank,  therefore,  as  in  many  other  matters, 
we  must  look  to  the  ancient  proverbs  of  the  people  for  assistance,  and 
be  content  with  any  additional  light  they  may  throw  on  the  infor- 
mation retained  by  some  members  of  the  tribes  whose  rank  and 
intelligence  enabled  them  to  treasure  up  something  from  the  drifting 
past.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  an  old  Hokianga  Maori  quoted  the 
following  proverb  as  a  reason  for  remaining  at  home,  when  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  tribe  had  gone  away  to  dig  gum.  ''  J^a  haere  U  pipi  at  he 
ka  noko  te  Tumu-whakarae,^^  I  gathered  as  best  I  could  from  the  old 
man  his  inteipretation  of  this  proverb,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
ordinazy  men  might  go  from  home,  but  the  Tumu-whakarae  must 
remain  at  home.  I  consulted  my  dictionary,  only  'to  find  that  Tumu- 
whakarae  was  not  included  in  the  then  known  Maori  words.  I  then 
introduced  this  word  into  my  next  public  address,  and  the  yoimg  men 
in  the  congregation  laughed  at  the  use  I  made  of  it,  but  at  the  close 
an  old  man  rebuked  them  for  their  levity,  and  said,  '^  You  thought  the 
speaker  was  huare  (ignorant)  in  the  use  of  that  word,  but  he  was  quite 
right,  it  is  you  who  are  ignorant;"  and  he  then  proceeded  to  give  all 
present  his  explanation  of  the  term  much  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  interpretation.  In  thinking  over  my  new  found  idea,  I  re- 
membered that  it  had  been  charged  against  the  Maori  Land  Court 
decisions  that  often  persons  of  no  particular  rank  received  larger 
awards  of  land  than  were  made  to  chiefs  of  high  rank,  because  the 
ordinary  man  could  prove  that  his  ancestors  had  cultivated  in  many 
localities,  while  the  ancestral  chief  had  to  confess  that  his  immediate 
forebears  had  resided  in  more  restricted  limitations.  Just  at  this  time 
I  paid  a  visit  to  the  late  John  White,  and  appealed  to  him  for  the  real 
meaning  of  the  above  proverb.  Strange  to  say,  Mr.  White  had  for- 
gotten it,  but  he  gave  me  an  explanation  of  the  grades  of  Maori  rank 
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which  have  been  fully  borne  out  by  the  opinions  of  well  instructed 
men  in  Ngati-Buanui,  some  of  whom,  only  a  few  days  ago,  confirmed 
Mr.  White's  position ;  a  summary  of  which  I  give  below  as  the  best 
possible  refutation  of  Col.  Gudgeon's  contention  that  the  '^  Ariki  is  the 
supreme  head  of  the  tribe." 

1.  The  Tumu-whakarae  was  the  person  of  highest  rank,  the  ruler  and 

supreme  head  of  the  tribe.  He  never  moved  from  home ;  was 
always  well  guarded,  and  occupied  the  strongest  fortified  part 
of  the  pa ;  contented  himself  with  guiding  the  affairs  of  the 
tribe,  and  assigning  to  his  various  officers  their  respective  duties. 
One  important  reason  for  strict  isolation  from  other  tribes  was 
the  importance  of  the  individual  life  of  the  great  man  to  the 
tribe;  as  the  chief  was  always  regarded  as  of  as  much  impor- 
tance as  the  whole  of  the  tribe,  hence  the  common  salutation  to 
a  chief  and  his  tribe — Tma  rako  koe;  Tena  ra  ko  karua.  There 
was  also  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  relations  of  the  highest 
chiefs  in  regard  to  the  lavish  hospitalities  offered  to  visitors  in 
olden  times ;  as  the  participation  in  such  provisions  might  have 
rendered  it  possible  for  the  hosts  to  declare  that  as  the  result  of 
a  visit  from  these  exalted  personages,  they  possessed  immediate 
descendants  of  those  illustrious  visitors,  and  might  perhaps  treat 
them  with  studied  indignities  to  the  shame  and  confusion  of 
their  progenitors. 

2.  The  Ariki  came  next  in  rank,  and  was  usually  of  the  same  reign- 

ing family  as  the  Tumu-whakarae,  often  the  second  son  in  the 
family,  and  to  this  official  was  entrusted  the  sacred  lore  of  the 
tribe.  The  care  of  the  wharekura,  the  traditions  and  kardkia^  as 
well  as  the  sacrificial  functions,  demanded  under  the  most  im- 
portant experiences  of  the  tribe.  This  office,  like  that  of  the 
Tumu-whakarae,  passed  down  to  the  eldest  son  if  fitted  for  the 
duties  of  the  position,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  potiki  or  youngest 
son.  Chief  women  in  these  families  were  also  Arikis,  but  were 
not  allowed  to  perform  official  functions.  When  the  Ariki  is 
spoken  of  as  the  matamua  (eldest  son)  it  is  understood,  or  should 
be  so  understood,  as  the  matamua  of  the  taiai  teina ;  while  the 
Tumu-whakarae  is  the  matamua  of  the  Uxtai  tuakana. 

3.  The  Pou-matua  was  third  in  rank  and  was  sometimes  the  son  of 

the  Tumu-whakarae,  by  a  wife  of  inferior  rank  in  the  ezdusive 
harem.  ELis  duties  were  those  of  a  Court  official,  who  being 
well  instructed  in  genealogies,  songs,  and  general  Maori 
etiquette,  could  welcome  in  a  becoming  manner  important 
visitors;  direct  their  proper  entertainment,  and  intelligently 
represent  the  ruling  family  in  all  important  functions. 

4.  The  Bangatiras  came  next,  who  were  really  an  important  body  of 

men  possessing  considerable  rights,  but  always  exercising  those 
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Tights  with  due  regard  to  the  Tumu-whakarae  and  Arikis,  and 

were  responsible  for  the  behaviour  and  welfare  of  those  under 

them ;  and  in  time  of  war  provide  companies  of  men,  whom 

they  led  in  battle.     They  had  very  large  discretionary  powers, 

and  often  acted  with  great  independence  and  became  very 

powerful  in  the  councils  of  the  people,  but  when  there  came  an 

expressed  command  from  the  supreme  head  they  seldom  failed 

in  their  loyalty  to  the  recognised  authority. 

The  position  of  a  Tohunga  was  one  to  which  any  man  or  woman 

might  aspire.    A  Ihhunga  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  skilled 

person.       The  clever  builder,    successful  gardener,   fisherman,    the 

wizard  or  witch,  the  woman  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  garments, 

and  the  possessor  of  powerful  invocations,  were  all  regarded  as  Tbhungoi, 

A  man  might  elevate  his  name  and  become  a  famous  Tohunga^  but  his 

son  must  prove  his  claim  by  actual  success  before  he  could  succeed  to 

his  father's  mana.     An  Ariki  usually  became  a  Thhunga,  but  a  Ihhunga 

could  never  become  an  Ariki,    In  the  language  of  the  scripture  the 

Arm  must  have  a  father  and  a  mother,  while  the  Tohunga  may  be 

without  descent 

The  early  Missionaries  had  a  most  difficult  task  in  the  translation 
of  the  scriptures  into  the  Maori  language,  and  have  done  well.  But  a 
better  knowledge  of  Maori  tikanga  would  have  saved  them  from  con- 
founding the  Ariki  with  the  Tohunga^  for  if  our  foregoing  contention 
be  correct,  it  will  be  evident  the  more  correct  equivalent  for  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  should  be  ariki  rather  than  tohunga. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  names  which  occasionally  occur  in 
Maori  oratory  which  serve  to  designate  the  chief  man  of  the  tribe, 
such  as : — I^mu-whakarae^  tumu-ichakatake^  tumtt-whatianga,  tangaingaiy 
pou-iangata^  pou-kai^  pou-whenua  axid  pou-tewea ;  all  designatories  that  in- 
dicate jnmunttanga  or  firmness ;  while  the  root  word  from  which  Ariki 
is  derived  rather  indicates  knowledge  or  the  function  of  a  teacher  than 
a  ruler.  Again,  returning  to  the  memorable  conversation  with  John 
White,  I  recoimt  his  opinion  that  the  term  Ariki  was  an  abbreviation 
of  kai'fchaka-ako-tamariki.  If  Mr.  White's  contention  be  correct,  and 
it  appears  reasonable,  then  certainly  in  remoter  times  the  Tumu- 
whakarae  indicated  the  ruler,  and  the  Ariki  the  teadier  of  the  tribe. 
There  are  other  statements  in  Col.  Oudgeon's  paper  that  call  for 
notice,  and  if  time  permit,  I  may  in  a  future  paper  attempt  to  deal 
with  them. 

[We  ■hoold  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  eome  of  onr  membere  on  the  subject  raised 
by  Mr.  Hammond,  espedally  on  that  of  Ariki,  with  which  we  can  bj  no  means 
agree.  As  to  John  White's  deriTation  of  this  word  from  the  source  indicated 
above,  we  do  not  think  it  reasonable  or  probable,  excellent  Maori  scholar  as 
Mr.  White  was,  his  attempted  derivations  ol  names  are  to  us  absurd.  Would 
such  a  derivation  be  accepted  bj  the  numerous  Arikit  all  over  Polynesia  f 
£nR0B.3 
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[194]  Bongo-ma-Tane. 

In  Journal  Vol.  XVTI.,  No.  2,  under  "  Notei  and  Queriea,  No.  193,"  Mr.  E. 
Tregear  raises  a  question  as  to  Bongo-ma-Tane  by  asking  for  mj  **  authority  for 
translating  Bongomatane  as  *  Rong^  and  Tane.'  *'  Mr.  Tregear  himself,  however, 
inadyertently  gives  the  substance  of  the  correct  answer  to  this  question,  in  these 
concluding  words  of  his  own  paragraph  :  **  but  there  was  only  one  Tane,  and  only 
one  Rong^."  Yet,  far  from  allowing  his  expressed  knowledge  of  that  fact  to  guide 
and  influence  his  judgment,  he  proceeds  :  **  Moreover  the  person  or  deity  named  as 
Bongomatane  is  an  individual  person  or  deity,  not  a  Siamese- twin  duality."  To 
this  assertion  I  presently  reply,  and  this  in  all  seriousness — ^there  is  not,  in  the 
whole  Maori  pantheon  of  gods,  such  an  individual  person  or  deity  as  Bongdmatane. 

With  an  assurance  apparently  arising  from  a  feeling  of  security  in  his  position, 
Mr.  Tregear  further  presses  the  point :  **  Where  "  he  asks  **  can  any  authentic 
instance  be  shown  of  nta  between  two  names  coupling  them  ?  "  Such  instances  do 
indeed  occur  in  the  literature  of  our  people,  from  which  I  quote  those  following : — 
Tangaroa-ma-Tipua  ;  Uru-ma-Ngana  ;  Atutahi-ma-Behua ;  and  Te  Pupu-ma- 
te-Hoata.  Now,  in  translation  of  those  forms,  the  simple  conjunction  ma  literally 
signifies,  and  should  be  rendered  and ;  besides  which — each  of  the  f  orementioned 
couples  has  a  distinct  and  separate  individuality  from  the  other,  with  a  distinct 
individual  name.  All  of  which  observations  apply  with  equal  force  to  Bongo-ma- 
Tane.  for,  while  we  may  invoke  the  two  together,  we  are  not  to  regard  that  form 
as  disclosing  an  *  individual  person  or  deity.*  That  I  trust  to  be  a  sufficient 
authority  for  my  translation,  and  a  complete  reply  to  both  questions. 

In  generalising,  Mr.  Tregear  refers  to  this  conjunction  ma  as  having  "  a  very 
limited  use  .  .  .  in  the  names  of  winds  or  cardinal  points  {tonffa-ma'Uru,  eto." 
How  can  this  use  be  said  to  be  limited,  when  its  occurrence  is  imperative  between 
any  two  cardinal  points  P  A  good  example  of  its  use  is  shown  by  our  mode  of 
computation,  thus :  tekau-ma-tahi ;  tekau-ma-rua ;  literally,  ten  and  one ;  ten 
and  two,  etc. 

Mr.  Tregear  has  mistakenly  concluded  that  my  translation  was  mere  gfuess- 
work,  and  that  I  knew  as  little,  as  he  apparently  does,  of  this  form  of  name-coup- 
ling.  I  may  rely  on  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  and  the  MSS.  sent  on,  to  show  that 
guess-work  forms  no  part  of  my  system. 

If  Mr.  Tregear  will  consult  more  than  cursorily  our  early  literature,  he  will 
find  many  an  *  authentic  instance '  of  this  occurrence  of  the  ma-and  conjunction. 
It  may  be  seen  in  Qrey's  compilation  of  original  poems :  pp.  28,  32,  374,  392,  409, 
411,  412,  and  cix.  Alas  I  there  are  many  real  problems  awaiting  solution,  let  us 
not  waste  the  pag^  of  the  Journal  in  such  discussions  as  these. 

Habb  Hoiroi. 

[We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  ma  not  me  is  almost  universally  in  use  for 
<•  and  "  in  other  branches  of  the  Polynesians. — Eduob.] 
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In  tbe  Journal  No.  66,  for  June,  1908,  p.  106,  attentdon  is  drawn  to  the  oanoe- 
hnliiig  torn  iu-pa.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  or  mystic  associated  with  this  term, 
'•  umg,  of  conrse,  that  the  whole  operation  of  canoe -building  was  carried  on  under 
I  tjAem  of  tapu.  7\t-pa  is  a  oanoe-hauling  term  which  was  in  common  use  by 
e-buildiog  tribes.  In  hauling  a  partly  finished  canoe  from  the  forest  to  the 
9iter  (a  distance  which  varied  from  a  few  yards  to  as  many  miles,  according  to  the 
■tmtkm  of  the  tree  chosen  for  the  purpose),  stout  and  lengthy  flax-ropes  were 
fatened  to  the  frame  upon  which  men  hauled.  In  addition  to  those  rope-men,  a 
nabar  of  haulen  were  ranged  along  from  end  to  end  of  the  canoe  itself.  These 
MB  voold,  when  the  word  was  given  by  their  fugleman,  or  kai-whakahau,  extend 
iomim  forwazd  and  one  arm  aftward,  and  grasping  the  topeides,  with  chests 
fmA  against  the  canoe-sides,  simultaneously  impel  the  canoe  forward  and  march 
lisBg  beoda  it.  This  phrase  or  caU  of  the  fugleman :  "  E-e-e,  tu-pa  whai  ake^^^ 
tfcSst  ensoring  a  unity  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  two  sets  of  haulers,  exactly 
petnes  the  wock  and  atdtudes  of  the  body-haulers : 

Toia  mai  te  waka  ! 

£-o-e 

Tu-pa  whai  ake ! 

In  similar  calls  of  the  fugleman,  kai-hautu  or  kai'tuki  waka,  the  beautiful  and 
rjthniic  unison  of  motion  of  the  paddles  in  canoe-rowing  is  ensured  : 
£ !  ko  te  hoe  hikitia  I 
£ !  ko  te  hoe  hapainga  ! 

Such  phrases  are  oonmion  for  they  contain  directions  to  effort  in  unison,  while 
it  the  same  time,  they  present  a  picture  of  such  effort  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer, 
there  be  perfection  in  language,  we  have  that  perfection  here. 

Habb  Hqnoi. 


TRANSACTIONS    AND    PROCEEDINGS. 
POLYNESIAN    SOCIETY. 


A  Mjotzno  of  the  Goancil  was  held  at  the  Library,  Teohnical  School,  New  Fly- 
mouth,  on  4th  September,  1908. 

There  were  present :  The  President,  Messrs.  GorkiU,  Ptoker,  Kerr,  Newman 
and  Eraser. 

Correspondence  was  dealt  with,  indnding  letters  from  K.  W.  Heirasoman  n 
Anastatic  reprodnction  of  early  Journals  ;  A.  T.  Kgata,  M.P.,  re  Maori  Congress, 
and  the  Memoir  Fund.  In  the  first  case  it  was  decided  to  ask  Members  if  they 
required  any  copies  of  the  early  yolumes  ;  in  the  second  to  write  to  the  Minister  for 
Internal  Afbdrs  asking  the  Government  to  assist  the  Fund. 

New  member  elected : — 

The  Bey.  Robert  Haddon,  Okaiawa,  K.Z. 

It  was  reported  that  Messrs.  A.  T.  Ngata,  M.P.,  and  James  Dnimmond 
desired  to  rejoin  the  Society,  which  was  approved. 

It  was  agreed  to  exchange  publications  with  the  American  G^eographioal 
Society. 


NOTICE   TO    MEMBERS    AND    EXCHANGEES. 


The  Council  has  received  an  offer  to  reproduce  the  first  five  volumes 
of  **  The  Journal,"  but  before  accepting  it,  would  like  to  know  which 
volumes  Members  are  deficient  in,  and  whether  they  wish  to  acquire 
any.  The  price  at  which  each  volume  could  be  supplied  to  Members 
or  Exchangees  would  be  about  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  in  paper 
covers. 

Please  commimicate  at  once  with  the  Hon.  Secretaries. 

S.  PSrgy  Smpfh, 

President. 
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fflSTORY    AND    TRADITIONS    OF    THE 
TARANAKI    COAST. 


CHAPTER    X. 

TE  ATI-AWA  AND    NOATT-BUAinTI. 

(About  1770-1780). 

ACOOBDINQ  to  the  Ati-Awa  aocoimts,  there  have  been  only 
three  warlike  incursionB  of  the  Ngati-Euanui  tribe  into  their 
territories,  even  from  the  most  ancient  times,  notwithstanding  that  the 
two  tribee  had  boundaries  in  common,  which  boundaries  ran  through 
the  forest  country  the  whole  way,  and  therefore  divided  the  bird 
preserves  on  each  side  of  an  undefined  line.  As  a  rule  the  ancient 
Kaoris  looked  with  great  jealousy  on  any  encroachments  on  their 
forests,  which,  indeed,  were  great  sources  of  animal  food  in  the  way  of 
mtB  and  birds — and,  in  modem  days,  of  wild  pigs. 

TUBANOA-TE-HAKA. 

The  first  of  these  incursions,  I  have  no  means  of  getting  the  date 
of,  but  it  was  many  generations  ago.  A  very  large  party  of 
Ngnti-Buanui  came  through  the  forests  by  the  Whakaahu-rangi 
track  (by  Stratford)  ostensibly  on  a  visit  to  Ati-Awa,  living  then  at 
Tikorangi,  on  the  north  bank  of  Waitara,  but  really  with  hostile 
intentions ;  which,  however,  were  seen  through  by  the  Ati-Awa.  The 
local  people,  to  put  Ngati-Buanui  off  their  guard,  received  them  in 
the  usual  hospitable  manner  by  giving  them  a  feast,  and  in  the  evening 
the  young  people  got  up  some  hakas  to  amuse  the  guests.  In  the 
meantime  the  hosts  had  sent  round  to  the  neighbouring  pas  warning 
&e  tribe  to  assemble.  The  hakas  were  danced  merely  to  pass  away  the 
time  until  the  forces  could  arrive.  As  Ngati-Kuanui  all  sat  round  in  a 
hody  looking  on  at  the  dances,  the  Ati-Awa  forces  arrived,  and,  by 
aiiangement,  gathered  in  a  hollow  below  the  settlement — which  was 
afterwards  called  Turanga-te-haka.  When  the  time  came  the  signal 
was  given,  and  then  Ati-Awa  fell  suddenly  on  the  Ngati-Euanui 
people,  who  were  unprepared,  and  a  great  slaughter  took  place,  in 
which — says  my  informant — some  three  thousand  men  were  killed. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  an  exaggeration ;  but  very  few  of  Ngati-Euanui 
escaped  back  to  their  homes. 
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MANU-TAHI. 

{Circa  1770-80). 

The  next  incursion  was  probably  to  obtain  revenge  for  the  above 
massacre,  but  of  this  I  am  not  sure.     The  Ngati-Ruanui,  under  their 
celebrated  chief,  Tu-raukavra,  who,  besides  being  a  warrior  of  fame, 
was  one  of  the  best  poets  the  Maori  people  has  produced.     This  party 
also  came  through  the  great  forest  by  way  of  Whakaahu-rangi  and 
camped  at  Matai-tawa  (afterwards  a  military  township  and  site  of  a 
block-house  in  the  wars  of  the  sixties).     It  so  happened  that  just  at 
this  time  a  large  party  of  the  Manu-korihi  hapu  of  Ati-Awa,  under 
Makere,  his  grandson  Taramoana,  and   others,  made  an    expedition 
from  their  pa — Manu-korihi,  on  the  north  bank  of  Waitara,  just  above 
the  present  bridge — ^to  Manu-tahi,  a  place  on  the  Wai-o-ngana  river, 
now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Lepperton — and  where  was  a  redoubts 
held  by  the  military  settlers  under  Captain  Corbet  and  Lieutenants 
John  Kelly  in  1865.     This  party  of  Manu-korihi  people  came  for  th^ 
purpose  of  collecting  aJca^  or  forest  vines,  used  for  various  purposes  ix^ 
old  Maori  days,  such  as  lashings  for  the  palisades  of  their  pas,  fc^x- 
making    hinaki,   or    fish-baskets,    and    many   other    purposes    where 
strength  was  necessary.     From  the  high  ground  of  Matai-tawa,  the 
Ngati-Ruanui  sentries  saw  this  party  coming  along  in  the  open  coantry- 
by  the  path  which  led  to  Manutahi,  and  immediately  divined  wher» 
they  were  going.     So  they  armed  and  rushed  down — ^the  distance  i» 
not  great — ^keeping  under  cover  until  they  reached  the  path,  where  thft 
whole  party  went  into  ambush  and  waited  until  Manu-korihi  wem 
well  within  their  toils.     Then  Ngati-Ruanui  arose  and  commenced  the 
slaughter.     But,  after  all,  few  fell  into  their  hands  for  their  footsteps 
had   been   seen  and    the  alarm   quietly  g^ven.      The   great  loss  to 
Manu-korihi,  however,  was  the  young  chief,  Tara-moana,  who  was 
killed,  carried  off,  and  eaten. 

Now  Ati-Awa — indeed  all  Maoris — were  not  the  people  to  let  a 
disaster  of  this  kind  remain  unavenged.  The  escapees  from  Manu-tahi 
hurried  home,  where  old  Makere  raised  the  whole  of  his  people, 
together  with  those  of  Otaraua  pa  (a  short  distance  inland  of 
Manu-korihi),  and  others  living  near  Waitara,  and  immediately,  that 
same  afternoon,  took  the  war-trail  in  the  footsteps  of  Ngati-Ruanui. 
Travelling  with  speed  they  overtook  the  retreating  invaders  on  their 
homeward  way  through  the  forest.  A  skirmish  ensued,  in  which- 
Ati-Awa  secxired  some  utu  for  their  losses,  but  the  main  party  o^ 
Ngati-Ruanui  escaped  back  to  their  own  country. 

It  was  at  this  fight  between  Ati-Awa  and  Ngati-Ruanui — says  my^ 
informant — that  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  the  bodies  of  people 
distantly  related  were  first  eaten  by  their  relatives ;  for  up  to  tha*;^ 
time   a   blood    relation,   however   distant — and    the    Maoris    carried 
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ationship  to  eyen  tenth  or  twelfth  cousinship  or  further — were  never 
en  by  these  tribes.     This  fact  is  referred  to  in  Makere's  lament. 

On  return  to  their  home  at  Manu-korihi,  old  Makere  composed  the 
bwin^  lament  for  his  grandson,  Tara-moana,  which  is  a  great 
ourite  with  Ati-Awa  to  this  day.  Makere  was  also  a  poet,  but  was 
match  for  Tu-raukawa,  of  Ngati-Buanui,  who,  as  has  been  said, 
s  one  of  the  best  of  Maori  poets.  One  of  the  latter's  poems  will 
found  at  page  322  of  "Nga  Moteatea,"  which  has  never  been 
ofllated.  It  is  probably  the  best  in  the  language — ^that  is,  from  the 
lori  point  of  view,  for  no  translation  can  possibly  do  it  justice,  nor 
>bably  does  any  living  Maori  at  the  present  day  understand  the 
Serenoes  contained  in  it.  Makere  and  Tu-raukawa  were  in  the  habit 
carrying  on  a  poetic  war,  each  trying  to  outdo  the  other  in  their 
:odB.  Unfortunately,  none  of  these  particular  compositions  have 
me  down  to  us. 

The  following  is  Makere's  lament : — 

BB  WAXATA  TAITOI.      NA  XAZKBB. 

E  Tama  !  nga  Id  e  ! 

Ea  moeng^  ke  koe. 

Ka  paa  koe  te  wehewehe 

Ki  mnga  to  hautapa— i — i 

Iri  mai  koe  ki  riuiga  to  whata-rang^^ 

Koe  papa  totara.3 

Ea  pau  koe  te  huiraa 

Ki  te  ata-kahorangi, « 

Ko  lo*  te  whaie  noi,  kei  a  Hine-a-wai, 

Mana  e  tuku  iho,  ko  to  takapau  hora-nui^ 

Kia  kona^  ake  te  kakara 

0  nga  hine  i  te  ipo  Ati-hine.  ? 
Haere  ra  E  Tama ! 

1  ronga  i  aku  korero  ka  itl, 
Haere  ra  E  koro  I 

I  nmg^  i  aku  korero, 
Eja  hoki  taka  tipu — i. 

Eaore  o  te  ao  nei  tang^ta 

Hei  ngaki  i  to  mate. 

Tenei  te  tangata,  ko  Taringa-puta-iti^ 

£  kore  e  whakarongo  mai  ki  te  korero— o — ^i — 

Ka  tara  ai  koe  ki  te  riri. 

Tenei  te  kahui-po,<> 

Hei  tn  mai  i  nga  tu, 

Tena  nga  hna-tarau  a  Tane^  o 

Hei  ngaki  i  to  mate, 

Hei  kawe  i  ahau  te  rae  ki  Okawai  ^ 

Kia  naomia  mia  te  ate  o  te  whenua, 

Kia  wkakako  te  tangata, 

He  patu  marire, 

ICei  mahara  marire  iho, 
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Ei  roto  Wharekurai  9— 

Ko  nga  whare  ponaaga  koiero, 

I  pu  ai  te  riri — e— i. 

E  haia  ano  i  te  tangata, 

Na  hainga  mahara  ano, 

Na  te  hikong^  rang^^  3  ano, 

Nona  koma,  ata  tohatoha  marire  iho 

Mo  te  umu  o  te  hau — e — ^i. 

He  toenga  ruakangai  ^ — 

He  puanga  waha  mai  koe, 

I  kura-tongiai  ^  iho  ai 

Kia  kai  ake  koe. 

Whakarongo  reka,  huanga  tangata  iana, 

Ka  whakarongo  koe  ki  te  reka 

£  Hine  a  Mauri-rangi^  ^ — e — 

Taku  kotnku  noho  awa, 
Taku  tumn  herenga  waka. 
Nana  i  kumekume 
Te  Aka  whero  o  te  whenoa, 
Ka  rangfona  koe  ki  Otahu,  ^  7 
Te  wehi  o  te  whenna— e^  I 
He  kawau  e  whakateka 
Ei  roto  o  Manga-iti.  i  > 
He  takapu  horo  ika, 
Hakahaka  koa  ra, 
Hikawerai  9  e  tu  mai  ra — e— i. 
He  mea  ka  ng^aro  noa, 
Te  Rna-o-Eai- whare.  3  o 

E  Tama  ma  e  ! 

Karihida  mai  e  koe, 

Ei  te  wai  o  te  mho.s  i 

£  kore  e  tipu  to  kawa^  a 

Ki  te  ao-marama— e — 

E  kore  e  ngaro, 

He  puia-taro  nui,3  3 

He  ng^ta  taniwha  ran, 

He  ana  matawhero, 

He  ika  moe  kopua 

No  roto  i  Wherohiaa  4_e— i 

Tenei  te  hoanga 
Te  takoto  i  raro  nei, 
Waiho  kia  oroia  ana 
He  whati  toki  nui 

Haere  ai  koe  ki  te  ara  titaha, 
Haere  ai  koe  ki  te  ara  kohum 
Knpenga-taratara,3  A  i  whakahana  iho — ^i — 
Paenga  paraoa  ki  roto  te  Hikn-mntu.  3  6 
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Tikn  ika  topani 

Ka  moe  Id  peiru  na — i — 

Poa  o  Rakei,  3  7  i  whakahaerea  iho — e— 

Kill  o  Rongomai,  3  8  ka  pan  te  whakarato, 

Ki  te  ahi  kai  rikiriki  e— i — 

He  kowai  ra  te  atoa 

Hina  o  te  rang^  P 

Me  ko  Uenuku  ra, 

He  atua  kai  tangata  ia  na— L 


TRAKSLITERATION. 

0  mm !   whose  fame  all  tongues  prodaim, 
Thon  deepest  there  apart ! 
Separated  from  those  that  love  thee, 
By  a  Tiolsnt  and  sodden  death. 
Thou  lient  on  thy  funeral  stage, 
like  a  well-hewn  plank  of  totara. 
llioa  art  gathered  to  the  spirits — 
To  the  shades  of  our  beloved  ones — 
To  the  great  ones  of  our  house. 
Hine-a-wai,  thy  ancestress  wilt  thee  moet, 
And  she  will  spraad  out  the  marital  ooueh, 
And  cause  sweet  scents  to  be  diffuned, 
By  the  maidens  in  their  youth. 
Depart  thou  !    O  my  son  ! 
With  my  little  meed  of  praise, 
Qo,  loved  one  !  with  my  poor  words, 
Whilst  my  growth  is  stinted  at  thy  loss. 

Them  is  no  one  in  this  world  below, 

To  avenge  thy  sudden  loss. 

'Tis  true  that  some  assent,  but  act  not, 

Nor  listen  to  the  tale 

How  brave  thou  wert  in  war, 

'TiB  left  to  the  gods  of  the  nether  world, 

To  fulfil  their  proper  functions. 

Or  the  heedless  fruits  of  the  forest 

To  avenge  thy  sudden  death. 

Now  take  me  to  Okawa's  ridge 

To  snatch  the  triumph  from  the  foe. 

Some  men  in  deep  contempt  do  say, 

"  Let  stem  revenge  be  taken,"  but  mean  it  not. 

They  think  not  of  famed  Whare-kura  temple, 

Where  great  deeds  and  thoughts  arose. 

And  wars  were  oft  prodaimsd. 

It  could  not  be  through  man  alone, 

(This  overwhelming  loss) 

But  rather  from  the  mighty  thoughts 

Of  high  celestial  beings,  all  powerful. 

By  whom  ye  were  defeated,  and  thy  parts. 

To  the  ovens  of  thy  slayers  were  distributed, 

And  thou  became  like  the  remnant  ol  a  vomit — 
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The  spewings  of  the  moath — 
When  thou  wert  hasely  slain. 

(And  ye  O  Ngati-Riia,  did  eat  him), 
Gloiying  in  the  taste  of  a  relative's  blood. 
Nor  felt  the  offspring  of  the  lady  Manri-rangi 
Any  shame  at  this  fonl  deed. 

My  handsome  crane  !  river  dweller  ! 

My  earved  pillar  I    Ganoe  fastener ! 

'Twas  he  that  to  him  drew, 

The  red  roots  of  the  earth  (chiefs) 

Thy  fame  has  reached  Otahu, 

(In  that  distant  land  Hawaiki) 

Thou  feared  one  of  the  land !  thou  art, 

Like  the  cormorant  with  outstretched  neck, 

Seen  in  the  waters  of  Manga-iti. 

Like  the  albatross,  fish  swallower, 

Whose  plumes  in  dance  do  cause  delight 

In  the  land  of  Hika-wcra. 

Alas  !  thou  art  now  lost  indeed 

In  the  deep  chasm  of  Eai-whare. 

O  friends  that  hear  me ! 

On  thee  has  been  performed 

The  returning  warriors  rite, 

With  the  waters  of  the  teeth. 

No  offspring  of  thine  shall  ever  more. 

In  this  world  of  light  appear. 

Nay  !  but  thy  race  will  not  be  lost ; 

Like  unto  a  taro-tooi  are  they  for  number — 

Like  the  offspring  of  the  taniwka. 

Like  the  shoals  of  red-eyed  ana  (herrings) 

That  sleep  in  the  deep  and  shady  pools, 

That  fringe  the  shore  near  Wherohia. 

Thou  art  like  the  grindstone  there, 

That  lies  in  yonder  yard. 

By  g^ding,  ever  rubbing 

An  axe  becomes  as  g^ood  as  new. 

Thou  disappeared  by  side  paths, 
Extinguished  by  murder's  hideous  way. 
By  treacherous  schemes  thy  death  occurred. 
And  now  like  some  great  whale 
At  Hiku-mutu  dost  thou  lie. 

My  cherished  one  I  once  so  near  ! 

Thou  liest  there  in  death's  repose, 

Scion  of  Rakei !  descendant  direct ! 

Image  of  Rong^-mai !  now  ai-e  thy  bones  dispersed. 

And  lost  in  the  midst  of  cannibal  ovens. 

Who  then  is  the  powerful  war-g^od  of  Heaven  f 
Surely  it  is  Ue-nuku,  the  rainbow  grod. 
The  fierce -eyed  god  of  cannibal  lust 
^'Tis  he  shall  avenge  thee  !) 
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NOTES. 
I  am  indebted  to  Te  Whetu  for  the  following  notes,  and,  as  many  of  the  Maori 
WQKds  are  of  very  lare  oocunenoe,  Maori  students  may  be  glad  of  their  meaning. 
1.  Hmmtupuj  a  violent  death  ;  2.  Whata-rangif  the  stage  on  which  bodies  are  placed 
ni&til  alter  the  hahungaf  or  exhumation ;  3.  Papu'totara^  the  iotara  box  in  which 
bones  are  kept  until  buried ;  4.  Ata-kahurangi,  the  shades  of  the  departed  loved 
ones;  5.  Takapau'horanui,  a  highly  ornamental  mat,  emblematical  of  marriage; 
I  S.  JTofM,  diffused  as  scent,  carried  by  a  current  of  air.  In  the  islands  it  means 
1  intoxiicated — i.e.,  the  rising  of  the  fumes  to  the  brain.  7.  Ati-hine^  the  young  girls 
I  of  the  tribe — ijw,  a  lover ;  8.  Tarinffa-puta-iti,  one  who  listens,  assents,  then  fails 
I      to  act ;   9.  Kahui-po,  the  assemblage  of  gfods  of  the  nether- world  ;    10.  Sua  tarau  a 

■  fov,  the  wild  fruits  of  the  forest ;  11.  Okawa,  the  south  ascent  on  the  old  war-path 

■  up  to  Pukerangiora,  where  Te  Rangitake  retreated  to  during  the  war  of  the  sixties ; 
11  Whare-kura^  the  famed  temple  in  Hawaiki,  where  all  knowledge  was  aooumu- 
litied;  14.  Jbiakanga sss Jiuakitanffa,  to  vomit;  15.  Kuru-tongia^  killed,  battered; 
16.  M^uri^riMffi,  an  ancestress  of  W.  K.  Te  Rang^-take,  and  of  Tara-moana  and 
of  K-Rua-nui  ;  17.  Otahu,  said  to  be  a  place  in  Hawaiki ;  18.  Manga-iti,  a  little 
jtresm  near  the  Huri-rapa  pa,  Waitara,  south  bank ;  19.  ffika-wera,  a  place  near 
Waitara;  20.  i^iM-o-iTaiu^Aar^,  a  famous  and  very  peculiar  hole  in  the  beach  on 
Kaaukau,  South  Head,  the  lair  of  the  taniwka,  Kai-whare ;  21.  Karihitia,  etc., 
a  very  peculiar  custom  applied  to  warriors  returned  from  war ;  22.  Kawa,  poetical 
for  offspring ;  23.  Puia-taro-nui,  a  many-rooted  taro,  a  family  of  many  scions ; 
24.  Whtrohutf  a  place  near  Hurirapa,  Waitara ;  25.  Kupenga-taratara,  deep-laid 
idieines ;  26.  Sikumutu,  an  old  pa  near  Manu-korihi ;  27.  Rakexora,  eponymous 
anoeator  of  Ngati-Rakei ;  28.  Songomai,  a  remote  ancestor. 


Tn-raukawa,  the  poet,  warrior  and  leader  of  Ngati-Kuanui  in  the 
ambuscade  when  Tara-moana  was  killed,  was  bom  about  the  year  1 750. 
It  is  believed  that  Makere,  the  composer  of  the  foregoing  lament,  must 
have  been  bom  long  before,  and  that  the  ambuscade  took  place  when 
Tu-raukawa  was  a  young  man.  Makere  is  known  to  have  lived  to  an 
age  even  exceeding  the  many  known  cases  of  very  great  age  to  which 
some  old  Maoris  lived.  Wiremu-Kingi  Te  Eangi-take,  the  originator 
of  the  war  with  the  Europeans  in  1860,  was  bom  somewhere  about 
1785  to  1790,  and  he  had  seen  Makere  as  an  extremely  old  man  barely 
able  to  crawl  about  when  the  former  was  a  small  child.  We  may 
probably  fix  the  date  of  this  event  at  about  1770-80. 

I  have  mentioned  two  of  the  Ngati-Euanui  raids  into  the  Ati- Awa 
coontry.  The  third  was  when  that  tribe  attacked  Ihaia-Te  Kiri-kumara 
atTe  Karaka  pa^  Waitara,  in  1854,  consequent  on  the  death  of  Katatore 
at  the  hands  of  the  former. 
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TE  PABO-0-TU WUEBA. 

{Cirea,  1770.) 

Table  No    XLVII  "^^  Ngati-Rahiri  branch  of  Te  Ati-Awa 

Korehe^Kuni.iwnpon  ^^®  always  Hved  on  the  north  side  of  the 

L  Waitara  river,  and  between  there  and  the 

Mok^Tu-tonga-paea         ^^^^'^   ^"^^^     *^®^   headquarters    being 

L  about  Waihi  stream  and  Te  Taniwha,  a 

I  ,  ,  prominent  pa  situated  on  a  projecting  point 

""  on  the  coast,  and  which — it  may  be  added — 

was  the  boundary  to  the  north  of  what  is  known  as  Spain's  Award,  the 
land  awarded  to  the  New  Zealand  Company  under  their  purchase,  the 
disallowance  of  which  award  by  Gk>vemor  Fitzroy  was  the  source  of 
subsequent  troubles  between  the  Europeans  and  Maoris,  leading  up  to 
the  war  of  the  sixties. 

Korehe,  shown  in  the  table  above,  lived  at  Turangi,  near  Waihi ; 
he  had  seven  brothers  and  one  sister,  named  Kopiri-taunoa.  This 
family  was  connected  with  the  Taranaki  tribe  living  at  Baoa,  but  in 
what  manner  I  do  not  know.  At  this  period  the  Nga-Potiki-taua 
people  of  Taranaki,  after  Tu-whakairi-kawa's  conquest,  as  related  in 
Chapter  IX.,  were  in  occupation  of  Nga-Motu,  or  the  Sugar-loaf 
Islands,  and  the  adjacent  shores — always  a  desirable  site  for  residence 
on  account  of  the  abundance  of  fish  there  obtainable.  In  Korehe's 
time  there  happened  to  be  an  interlude  of  peace  between  the 
Nga-Potiki-taua  tribe  and  Ati-Awa,  so  Kopiri-taunoa  took  the  occasion 
to  visit  some  of  her  connections  living  at  Nga-Motu.  In  order,  no 
doubt,  to  satisfy  the  desire  for  utu^  or  payment  for  some  death  due  to 
Te  Ati-Awa,  some  of  the  Nga-Motu  people  killed  their  young  visitor 
and  probably  put  her  to  the  usual  use  in  such  cases  by  making  a  meal 
of  her.*  Some  of  her  bones,  however,  were  put  to  another  use,  very 
common  in  former  days,  for  they  were  made  into  fish-hooks.  Needless 
to  say,  this  was  a  most  deadly  insult  to  Ngati-Kahiri ;  but  it  appears 
that  many  years  elapsed  before  that  tribe  were  able  to  secure  the 
revenge  80  dear  to  the  Maori's  heart,  or  even  to  find  out  what  had 
become       her. 

Kopiri-taunoa  had  a  younger  brother  named  Pakau-moumoua,  who 
was  quite  a  child  when  his  sister  was  killed.  After  he  had  grown  up 
to  man's  estate  he  visited  his  relatives  at  Baoa,  and  on  his  way  back 

*Mr.  W.  H.  Skinner  has  a  slightly  different  yeraion,  as  follows: — Kopiii- 
taunoa  was  on  her  way  to  Moona-kahawai,  in  the  Okato  District.  On  the  road 
there,  at  Waireka  Stream,  Omata  District,  she  came  across  a  man  of  the 
Nga-Potiki-taua  people  who  was  engaged  sharpening  a  stone  axe  in  the  water. 
This  man  insulted  her  by  making  indecent  overtures,  and,  on  her  refusal  to  concede 
to  his  wishes,  he  killed  her  and  his  people  made  a  meal  of  her,  but  preserved  the 
bones  for  fish-hooks. 
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riJH.TE    No.    10. 

The  Kumara  god,  Kongo. 
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stajed  for  a  time  at  Ng^-Motu,  the  place  where  his  sister  had  been 
killed,  not  knowing  that  these  were  the  people  who  had  committed 
the  deed.  Whilst  there  he  was  invited  to  go  out  fishing  with  the 
Nga-Potiki-taua  people  of  £ua-taku  pa  (Sugar-loafs),  and  when  the 
canoe  had  reached  the  fishing-ground  off  Te  Motu-o-Tamatea  he  heard 
one  of  the  crew  reciting  his  karakia  in  order  to  make  the  fish  bite.  In 
this  karakia  his  sister's  name  was  mentioned,  and  when  the  fisherman 
ended  by  saying,  **  Piki  ake  ra  e  Hine  !  i  te  pikiianga  %  Onuku-tai-pari^'* 
— (**  Climb  up,  O  Lady !  at  the  ascent  at  Onuku-tai-pari  " — which  is 
the  name  of  the  sandy  descent  to  the  beach  on  the  south  side  of 
Pari-tutu),  he  knew  at  once  that  his  sister's  bones  were  being  used  as 
fish-hooks  in  the  very  canoe  in  which  he  was.  This  was  a  most 
disconcerting  position  for  Pakau.  At  last  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  must  get  ashore  as  soon  as  possible.  To  this  end  he  feigned  to 
be  ill  and  asked  the  fishermen  to  put  him  ashore,  where  he  pretended 
to  be  very  ill  indeed — so  much  so  that  the  people  gathered  round  to 
hear  his  last  wishes.  He  then  urged  them  to  carry  him  back  to  his 
own  home  at  Turangi,  so  that  he  might  die  amongst  his  people.  Some 
of  the  chiefs  and  people  consented  and  gathered  together  for  that 
purpose,  but  when  Pakau  saw  them  he  said,  ''  Ehara  tenet  %  te  ope  rahi^ 
e  hare  e  pau  nga  kumara  o  Tonga." — ("  This  is  not  a  very  large  party  ; 
they  will  not  be  able  to  consume  all  the  kumaras  of  Tonga.")  Now 
Tonga  is  a  place  near  Turangi,  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  the 
hanaras  formerly  grown  there  in  great  profusion.  The  Maoris  believe 
that  the  excellent  crops  there  obtained  were  due  to  the  m&na  of  their 
god  Bongo,  a  stone  representation  of  which  Ngati-Rahiri  formerly 
possessed.  Many  generations  after  this  time  the  image  was  borrowed 
by  the  people  of  Puke-ariki  pa  (New  Plymouth  Railway  Station),  who 
ever  afterwards  stuck  to  it  and  finally  hid  it  there.  In  the  excavations 
made  by  Europeans  at  this  old  pa  the  stone  image  was  found,  and  it 
is  now  in  the  Nelson  Museum.*  The  **  saying  "  applied  to  Tonga  was  : 
"  Otonga  kai  kinOy^^  which  may  be  rendered,  Otonga  the  gluttonous. 

But  to  return  to  Pakau.  After  his  speech,  a  much  larger  number 
of  people  assembled  in  order  to  carry  back  the  young  chief  with  dignity 
suited  to  his  rank.  Before  this,  however,  Pakau  had  found  means  to 
communicate  with  his  own  people  and  tell  them  of  the  fate  of 
Eopiri-taunoa's  bones,  and  to  urge  them  to  prepare  for  revenge  when 
he  and  the  Nga-Potiki-taua  party  arrived.  To  this  end  the 
Ngati-Bahiri  built  a  large  new  house,  and  surroimded  its  walls  with 
diy  manuka  sticks  and  other  inflammable  matter. 

So  Pakau  started  away  from  Nga-Motu,  being  borne  along  on  an 
amo,  or  stretcher,  for  he  stiU  pretended  he  was  too  ill  to  walk.  The 
party  was  a  very  large  one,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Turangi  they  were 

*It  ii  shown  in  Plate  No.  10. 
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received  by  Ngati-Kahiri  in  (apparently)  the  most  friendly  manner  and 
invited  into  the  new  guest-house,  whilst  food  was  being  prepared  for 
them.  All  the  dog^  in  the  place  were  now  tied  up  and  beaten  with 
sticks  to  cause  them  to  howl,  and  this  noise  made  Nga-Potiki-taua 
think  they  were  being  killed  to  furnish  them  with  a  meal.  The  guests 
were  delighted  with  the  anticipation  of  a  feast  of  dogs'  flesh  and  the 
meally  kumaras  of  Tonga,  and  in  the  meantime  amused  themselves 
with  hakas,  dances,  etc.,  within  the  house.  Ngati-Eahiri  had  gathered 
round  the  door  of  the  house  all  armed  with  short  weapons  concealed 
under  their  mats,  ostensibly  to  witness  the  hakcts^  but  in  reality  to  fcdl 
on  any  of  the  guests  who  shoidd  attempt  to  escape  when  the  time  came. 
All  being  ready,  Korehe  gave  the  signal,  and  the  house  was  set  fire  to 
in  dozens  of  different  places.  The  walls  were  so  densely  packed  with 
manuka  that  there  was  no  forcing  a  way  through,  and  those  who 
attempted  to  escape  by  the  door  were  knocked  on  the  head  at  once  by 
the  men  who  guarded  it.  Thus — says  my  informant — ^the  whole  of  the 
large  party  of  Nga-Potiki-taua  were  destroyed  and  the  death  of 
Kopiri-taunoa  avenged. 

It  is  said  that  the  foundations  of  this  house — Te  Paro-o-tuwhera — 
may  be  seen  to  this  day,  and  that  it  woidd  hold  a  thousand  people. 

Some  years  after  this  event  Pakau-moumoua,  who  had  originated 
the  above  massacre,  paid  a  visit  to  his  wife's  relatives  who  were  living 
at  Kaoa,  on  the  Taranaki  coast,  and  he  there  occupied  a  house  with  a 
few  other  people.  The  Taranaki  people,  on  hearing  of  this,  thought 
it  a  good  opportunity  to  wipe  out  the  loss  of  their  relatives,  the 
Nga-Potiki-taua,  who  had  been  burnt,  and  made  preparations  to  that 
end  by  attempting  to  surprise  Pakau  in  his  house  at  night.  As  they 
came  up  to  the  attack  Pakau  shouted  out :  *'  Kaua  ahau  e  taia  potia^ 
iuku  atu  tama  a  Kura-poupou  ki  waho  /" — "  I  don't  want  to  be  killed  in 
the  dark  ;  let  the  son  of  Kura-poupou  (see  Table  47)  go  forth  !"  The 
attacking  party,  hearing  this,  thought  Pakau  had  a  party  of  his  own 
people  with  him,  so  withdrew,  and  thus  allowed  Pakau  to  escape  in 
the  darkness.* 

TAKING   OF   WAI-MANU. 

(1770.) 
We  have  no  certain  information  as  to  the  length  of  time  that 
elapsed  after  the  defeat  of  Taranaki  (or  Nga-Potiki-taua),  north  of 
the  Wai-whakaiho  river,  as  described  in  Chapter  IX.,  until  the 
Ati-Awa  hapus  again  began  to  occupy  their  old  territories  from 
Wai-o-ngana  to  Nga-Motu.  But,  apparently,  it  was  not  very  long; 
and  at  about  the  year  1 770  we  find  the  Eewarewa  pa  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wai-whakaiho,  north  bank,  and  the  Wai-manu  or  Puke-pupuru  p4 

*For  part  of  this  story  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Shand. 
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both  oocnpiad  by  Ati-Awa.     '*  The  hitter  pa  "  (says  Mr.  Skinner)  "was 

mtoated  jMutly  on  Town  sections  853  and  854  and  on  Mount  McGormick 

leoorve.  Town  of  New  Plymouth.     It  was  occupied  by  the  Ngati-Tu- 

pari-kino  section  of  Ati-Awa,  and  they  also  occupied  the  valley  of  Te 

Henui  river  and  the  country  between  there  and  Wai-whakaiho,  besides 

portions  of  the  Huatoki  valley  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Town  of 

New  Plymouth.     Some  of  their  poi  were :   Whare-papa  (Fort  Niger), 

Te  Kawau  (at  the  mouth  of  th*e  Huatoki,  where  the  railway  goods 

tbed  now  stand) ;  *  Pu-rakau,  north  bank  of  the  Henui  river — a  little 

seaward  of  Devon  Street ;  Puke-wharangi  (on  Section  20,  N.E.,  east  of 

Te  Henui  river  and  between  there  and  the  Mangaorei  road) ;   Pari- 

hsmore  and   Puke-tarata  (on  Education  Reserve  Y,  inland  of  the 

Oemetexy,  in  a  bend  of  Te  Henui  river,  south  bank) ;  and  Puke-totara, 

where  most  of  the  few  remaining  members  of  the  hapu  still  reside. 

'*At  this  same  period  Bangi-apiti-rua,  of  Nga-potiki-taua,  was 
chief  of  the  Puke-ariki  pa  and  possibly  the  builder  of  it.  The  outworks 
ol  this  great  fort  extended  from  the  junction  of  Queen  and  St.  Aubyn 
Streets,  Town  of  ^ew  Plymouth,  as  its  north-west  comer,  to  the  present 
site  of  the  Borough  Council  offices  as  its  south-east  comer,  and  seaward 
to  and  embracing  what  is  now  the  passenger  platform  of  the  Railway 
Station;  the  hill  has  been  entirely  cut  away  for  railway  and  other 
improvement  purposes.  Bangi-apiti-rua  was  what  is  called  a  £ai- 
wkakmru^y  or  related  to  both  Taranaki  and  Ati-Awa,  and  a  chief  of 
both  tribes.  But  he  was  distrusted  and  disliked  by  both,  and 
considered  a  mischievous,  plotting,  and  deceitful  man." 

"  The  chiefs  of  Waa-manu  pa  (Ati-Awa)  were  two  brothers  called 
Wero-manu  and  Manu-kino,  and  neither  of  them  were  on  good  terms 
with  the  people  of  Puke-ariki  "  as  was  but  natural  seeing  the  serious 
fighting  that  had  taken  place  not  many  years  ago  when  Taranaki  was 
BO  severely  handled  by  Ati-Awa.     Mr.  Skinner  continues  : — 

"  The  people  of  *Wai-manu  had  certain  fishing  rights  in  the 
Hua-toki  stream  and  in  the  early  spring  the  piharau  or  lamprey  fishing 
time  came  on,  and  the  usual  traps  were  set  in  the  river,  near  a  large 
stone  caUed  Pai-are,  situated  immediately  at  the  back  of  Nathan's 
stores,  in  the  prolongation  of  Currie  Street.  On  going  one  morning  to 
gather  in  the  fish  it  was  seen  that  the  traps  had  been  tampered  with 
and  the  fiah  stolen.  The  same  thing  occurred  three  mornings  following 
and  it  was  then  decided  by  the  Wai-manu  people  to  set  a  watch,  which 
was  accordingly  done ;  the  men  hiding  and  holding  up  fern  fronds  in 
iront  of  their  faces  so  they  should  not  be  seen.  Just  before  dawn  the 
watchers  saw  some  men  approaching  from  the  southern  side  of  the 
stream  descending  the  bank  through  what  is  now  Mr.  B.  C.  Hugh's 

*Tbe  Jfcraf,  or  plaza  of  Te  Kawau  pa  was  where  Carrie  Street  now  rxma, 
^etventhe^  and  Devon  Street ;  it  was  oaUed  Kai-uohi. 
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garden.     These  men  at  once  began  to  search  for  the  lampreys,  an| 
whilst  doing  so  were  surprised  by  the  watchers,  who  succeeded  iii 
killing    one  of    the  marauders.      They  proved  to  be  some   of   Tei 
Hangi-apiti-rua's  people  who   had  been   sent  by  him  to   rob  thei^^ 
neighbour's  traps.     The  body  of  the  slain  was  taken  to  Wai-manoi^ 
and  put  to  the  usual  purpose.'*  i' 

"  Although  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing,  and  therefore  liable  ii«_ 
accordance  with  Maori  law  to  suffer  the  extreme  penalty,  this  did  not! 
render  the  people  of  Wai-manu  safe  from  the  claims  of  the  law  of  uiu;\_-_ 
and  the  more  so,  as  they  were  numericdly  much  weaker  than  the> 
people  of  Puke-ariki.  Accordingly,  Te  Kangi-apiti-rua  made  prepara-. 
tions  to  exact  revenge  for  the  loss  of  his  man.  Early  one  morning  the  „ 
Wai-manu  pa  was  surprised  by  Te  Rangi-apiti-rua  and  his  party,  and,  \ 
fortunately  for  the  inmates,  this  attack  was  not  entirely  unexpected. « - 
They  had  made  their  pa  as  secure  as  possible,  but  the  difference  in 
numbers  between  the  attacked  and  the  attackers  was  so  great  that  they 
could  not  expect  to  hold  out  very  long.  In  view  of  this  fact  one  or  two 
messengers  were  sent  off  directly  the  attack  commenced  to  Potaka,  the 
principal  chief  of  Nga-puke-turua  pa  (near  Sentry'  Hill)  to  beg  him 
to  come  to  their  rescue  before  it  was  too  late.  In  the  meantime  a 
stubborn  defence  was  made  by  the  inmates  of  Wai-manu.  At  last 
they  were  driven  from  the  shelter  of  the  pa^  but  keeping  together  they 
retreated  along  about  where  Gill  Street  is  now,  disputing  the  groimd 
as  they  passed  along  towards  Te  Henui,  and  showing  a  brave  front  to 
their  enemies.  Almost  exhausted  they  had  reached  Kerau  (about  the 
junction  of  Gill  and  Hobson  Streets),  when  the  rescue  party  of  some 
seventy  men  under  Potaka  came  on  the  scene  by  way  of  Te  Henui 
beach  and  up  to  the  retreating  Wai-manu  people  by  Tai-rau.*  The 
fighting  immediately  stopped  and  Potaka  told  Te  Rangi-apiti-rua  he 
had  taken  sufficient  utu  and  bade  him  return  to  Puke-ariki.  Taking 
the  Wai-manu  people  imder  his  protection  Potako  returned  to  his 
home  at  Nga-puke-turua." 

HANOI -APITI-RUA   VISITS   POTAKA.. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Te  Rangi-apiti-rua  was  a  ICat-whakarua  or 
related  to  both  tribes — a  word  that  means  one  who  eats  on  both  sides 
— and  it  appears  from  Whatitiri's  account  that  after  defeating  and 
slaying  many  of  the  people  of  Wai-manu,  he  was  seized  with  regret 
for  some  of  his  relatives  who  had  been  killed  there,  and  decided,  in 
order  to  equalize  matters,  to  incite  Ati-Awa  to  attack  the  Nga-potiki- 
taua  people  (of  Taranaki),  then  living  at  the  Sugar-loaves  Islands.  To 
forward  this  end  he  decided  to  risk  a  visit  to  Potaka  at  Nga-puke-turua, 
well  knowing,  however,  that  in  doing  so  he  carried  his  life  in  his  hand, 

*  About  town  sections  1960,  1954,  etc. 
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the  people  there  were  smarting  under  the  loss  of  relatives  at 
ai-manu.  He  decided,  however,  to  trust  Fotaka,  to  whom  he  was 
i^ted.  So  he  proceeded  to  the  pa  and  entered  it  secretly  just  after 
lark  and  sat  himself  down  close  to  Potaka's  house  waiting  until  the 
latter  should  come  forth,  with  the  idea  of  calling  his  attention. 
Presently  Fotaka's  son  came  out,  and  seeing  a  man  sitting  there, 
returned  and  said  to  his  father,  '^  He  tangata  kei  te  noho  mat  %  waho  ;  he 
ImrU'kwri  te  kakahu^ — ('*  There  is  a  man  sitting  outside  there,  dressed 
in  a  dog-skin  mat.")  Potaka  thought  for  a  bit,  then  came  to  the 
eoadusion  it  must  be  Te-Bangi-apiti-rua,  so  said  to  his  son,  *'  That  is 
your  papa  (elder  relative),  do  not  say  a  word  to  anyone."  Potaka  then 
%ent  out  and  brought  the  old  man  into  the  house,  where  he  was  given 
iood,  etc. ;  but  not  a  hint  was  given  to  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  pa 
that  a  visitor  was  within  its  precincts. 

In  the  morning  Potaka  went  outside,  and  getting  on  the  roof  of  his 
house,  shouted  out,  **  ITua  horo  te  pa  !  Kua  horo  te  pa  !  " — ("  The  pa 
has  fallen,  the  pa  is  taken !")  This  roused  all  the  people,  who  came 
rushing  into  the  marae  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter.  On  hearing 
that  Te  Eangi-apiti-rua  was  there  an  immediate  outcry  was  raised  that 
he  should  be  brought  forth  and  killed.  Potaka  then  led  forth  Te 
Bangi-apiti-rua  and  set  him  down  on  a  mat  in  front  of  all  the  people, 
and  then  said,  "Who  will  strike  the  first  blow  at  your  relative?*' 
This  silenced  the  people — not  one  would  undertake  the  job,  and  soon 
<Mie  after  another  came  up  and  rubbed  noses  with  the  visitor. 

After  a  time  the  two  chiefs  entered  into  a  conversation  and  a 
consultation.  Te  Kangi-apiti-rua  said,  **  Have  you  got  a  koke  P"  (canoe) 
"Yes,"  said  Potaka,  "but  it  is  a  very  small  one."  When  Te 
Bangi-apiti-rua  saw  it  he  found  it  too  small  for  his  purpose,  which  he 
had  explained  to  Potaka,  and  secured  the  latter's  consent  to  his  plan. 
This  plan  was  to  make  a  naval  demonstration  against  the  Nga-potiki- 
taua  people  living  about  the  Sugar-loaves,  and  so  avenge  the  deaths  of 
those  that  fell  at  Wai-manu.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  wily  Te 
Bangi-apiti-rua  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  friends  living  beyond  his 
home  to  secure  to  his  Ati-Awa  relatives  some  utu  for  their  losses,  but 
not  those  who  had  done  the  mischief.  This  was  tikanga-Maori  (Maori- 
custom).  It  was  to  this  end  he  proposed  an  expedition  by  water,  pro- 
bably thinking  if  it  went  by  land  his  own  pa  might  be  attacked. 
Potaka  pointed  out  that  an  old  woman  (name  forgotten)  had  a  fine 
large  war-canoe  at  Waitara.  So  both  these  schemers  started  off  for  that 
place,  and  on  arrival  at  Ao-rangi,  the  pa  of  Miro-ora  of  Ati-Awa, 
explained  to  that  chief  the  proposed  plan,  to  which  he  agreed.  The 
canoe — a  very  large  one— was  now  prepared  for  sea,  and  then  Te 
Hangi-apiti-rua  returned  to  his  home — which  Whatitiri  says  was  then 
at  Pukaka  (Marsland  Hill) — so  as  not  to  appear  to  his  people  to  have 
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liave  had  anything  to  do  with  the  plot.      Potaka  also  returned  tc= 
Nga-puke-turua  to  carry  out  his  part  of  his  scheme. 

ATTACK   ON   THB   SUOAR-LOAF  ISLANDS. 

Mr.  Skinner  adds :   "To  get  the  assistance  of  the  Nga-puke-turu^ 
and  Waitara  people,  Te  Rangi-apiti-rua  told  them  of  a  sacrilege  tha^ 
had  been  committed  on  the  remains  of  their  ancestor  Rata-nui.     Two 
brothers,  members  of  the  tribe  living  around  Nga-motu,  had  gone  on 
a  visit  to  Puke-aruhe,  and  while  there  had  stolen  the  two  shin  bones 
of  Rata-nui,  who  had  been  buried  in  the  south-western  comer  of  the 
pa — ^at  the  back  of  the  present  school-house.     Rata-nui  was  an  ancestor  r 
of  both  Potaka  and  Te  Rangi-apiti-rua  and  had  been  a  great  chief  of  ^ 
both  Ati-Awa  and  Taranaki  in  his  day.     The  bones  had  been  stolen  ;^ 
for  the  purpose  of  making  fish-hooks — for  it  was  a  strong  belief  of  the  ^ 
Maoris  that  hooks  so  made  were  particularly  efficacious  in  catching  ^ 
fish.     These  stolen  bones  had  been  taken  away  to  Te  Ngahoro  pa  ' 
(called  now  Major  Lloyd's  pa,  Omata  District)."  ,;^ 

''Immediate  revenge  was  determined  on,  and  one  party,  under  ,. 
Miro-ora,  left  the  Waitara  river  in  the  war-canoe  already  referred  to,  ., 
the  name  of  which  was  ''  Eanga-nui  "  (the  great  ^revenge  or  compensa- 
tion). She  was  a  very  large  canoe,  so  much  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
party,  numbering  two  hundred,  proceeded  by  her  to  attack  the 
Nga-motu  islands.  The  canoe  left  the  Waitara  at  aight,  timing  its 
arrival  at  the  islands  just  before  daybreak.  As  the  canoe  drew  near 
to  Motu-o-Tamatea  (the  Sugar-loaf  just  to  the  north-west  of  Paritutu, 
an  island  at  high  water),  the  people  in  the  pa  there  were  roused  by 
hearing  a  canoe  song,  and  on  looking  down  from  the  summit  beheld  a 
large  canoe  paddled  by  only  a  very  few  men,  whilst  some  others  were 
apparently  hauling  in  fish  as  fast  as  they  could.  The  bulk  of  the  two 
hundred  warriors  were  hidden  in  the  hold  of  the  canoe  so  that  the 
Nga-potiki-taua  people  should  not  guess  their  number.  The  gleam  of 
the  shining  sides  of  the  Kahawai  fish  was  seen  as  they  were  hauled  in. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Miro-ora  had  brought  from  Waitara  with  him  a 
few  Kahawai  to  delude  the  other  people  into  thinking  that  a  great 
shoal  of  that  fish  was  near  the  island.  It  was  the  same  fish  over  and 
over  again  that  were  hauled  in,  together  with  the  white  whale-bone 
meres,  of  the  warriors  who  manned  the  canoe,  which  the  dim  light 
before  daybreak  prevented  the  islanders  from  recognising.  Tai- 
whaka-pu  was  chief  of  that  section  of  Nga-potiki-tau  that  occupied 
the  island,  though  his  home  is  said  to  have  been  at  Tapuae-haruru 
river ;  and  as  the  canoe  drew  near  he  recognised  Miro-ora  and  called 
out  to  him — **  E  Miro^  I  He  whetu  te  pa  .'** — (**  O  Miro  !  are  j'ou  using 
stars  for  the  hooks!'');  implying  that  the  fish  could  not  see  the 
ordinary  glistening  shell-hook  (or  pa)  at  that  early  hour.  Miro-ora 
replied — '*  There  is  a  gpreat  shoal  of  Kahawai.     Launch  your  canoes 
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and  help  to  catch  them."     The  people  of  the  island  now  rushed  down  to 

get  ready  the  canoes,  whilst  Miro-ora  and  party  slowly  passed  on  beyond 

the  island,  still,  apparently,  hauling  in  fish  as  fast  as  they  could,  until 

they  got  opposite  the  Omata  pa.     By  this  time  it  was  daylight,  and 

the  people  of  that  and  other  pas  about,  thus  seeing  as  they  thought  a 

great  catch  of  fish  in  prospect,  all  put  out  to  sea  in  their  small  fishing 

eanoes.      In   the  meantime  Mira-ora  had  manoeuvred  so  as  to  get 

inshore  of  the  other  canot^,  and  as  soon  as  this  was  accomplished  he 

gBTe  the  word  and  immediately  two  hundred  paddles  were  flashing  in 

the  sunshine  as  the  great  canoe  bore  down  on  the  fleet  of  fishermen. 

These  canoes  were  capsized  and  the  occupants  killed  as  the  heavier 

Tenel  passed  over  them,  and  before  very  long  the  whole  party  and 

their  canoes  were  destroyed.     Many  men  were  killed  with  the  paddle, 

for  which  purpose  it  is  well  suited,  being  sharp  at  one  end,  with  a 

linceolate  blade,  and  usually  made  of   some  heavy  wood,  such   as 

tf/ta.     From  two  to  three  hundred  people  were  killed  in  this  naval 

engagement. 

After  this  second  victory  over  Nga-potiki-taua,  Miro-ora  and  his 
party  returned  to  their  home  at  VVaitara. 

POTAKA   TAKES   NGA-HORO    PA. 

It  was  stated  a  few  pages  back  that  Potaka,  after  he  and  Te 
Bangi-apiti-nia  had  arranged  with  Miro-ora  the  attack  on  the 
Sagar-Ioaf  islands,  returned  to  his  home  at  Nga-puke-turua,  near 
Sentry  Hill.  Here  he  arranged  to  second  Mira-ora's  efEorts  by  an 
expedittOD  by  land  to  further  harass  the  Nga-potiki-taua  people. 
Mr.  Skinner  says  :  *'  Potaka  came  overland  by  way  of  the  beach  (at 
the  same  time  Miro-ora  came  by  sea)  and  was  lying  in  ambush  in 
the  scrub  close  to  the  pas  (at  Nga-Motu).  Seeing  that  the  pas  were 
deserted  by  nearly  all  but  the  old  people,  women,  and  children,  he 
gave  the  signal  and  his  party  rushed  the  defenceless  pas,  and  setting 
fire  to  the  whares,  made  Mira-ora  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
ahore  party  had  begun  their  work,  which  was  the  signal  for  him  to 
oommenoe  his  attack  on  the  canoes.  Those  who  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  shore  were  at  once  cut  off  by  Potaka  and  his  followers,  now  in 
occupation  of  Miko-tahi  (the  island  at  the  base  of  the  present 
breakwater)  and  Te  Motu-o-Tamatea.  A  few  canoes  only  escaped 
and  succeeded  in  making  their  way  down  the  coast  to  Tapuae  river." 

Potaka  and  his  party  went  on  to  Nga-horo  (Major  Lloyd's  pa^ 
Omata)  to  cany  out  the  search  for  the  bones  of  the  ancestor  Bata-nui, 
reported  by  Te  Eangi-apiti-rua  to  Potaka.  **  The  bones  were  foimd 
at  that  /Ml,"  says  Mr.  Skinner,  ''hanging  up  in  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
houses.  They  were  quite  intact,  nothing  having  been  done  with  them 
in  the  way  of  making  fish-hooks,  needles,  etc.,  the  Ati-Awa  having 
followed  up  their  loss  so  quickly.     The  bones  are  said  to  have  been 
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discovered  ia  a  curious  way— -curious  to  us,  but  quite  naturally  to  th 
Maoris.  Ab  Potaka  or  some  of  his  family  were  searching  the  house 
they  heard  a  peculiar  sound,  a  kind  of  humming  noise,  as  if  some  oq* 
were  singing  over  a  tuning  fork.  Being  a  blood  relation  or  descendan 
of  Hata-nui's,  Potaka  at  once  understood  what  the  noise  meant,  an( 
advancing  discovered  the  bones  concealed  in  the  roof  of  the  house 
The  Maoris  tell  me  that  in  olden  times  this  was  a  common  occurrence 
the  bones  of  a  relative  made  their  presence  known  by  this  singing  o 
humming  noise.  Certain  bones  had  the  power  of  warning  the  people 
of  approaching  danger,  and  would  also  foretell  propitious  days  foi 
fishing."  This  was  not  only  a  Taranaki  but  a  general  belief  of  the 
Maoris. 

PARI-HAMORE   PA. 

The  above  named  pa  is  situated  on  property  marked  on  the  plans 
of  the  Town  of  New  Plymouth  as  section  F,  immediately  behind  the 
Public  Cemetery,  and  not  very  far  from  Te  Henui  river.  It  has  been 
a  strong  place  in  its  time,  though  not  very  large.  The  maioro  or 
ramparts  are  still  in  fair  preservation.  The  site  is  a  fine  one ;  the 
views  both  up  and  down  the  Henui  valley  being  very  picturesque. 
Separated  from  Pari-hamore  (the  **  bare  cliff")  by  a  hollow  basin  and 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  it  to  the  east  is  Puke-tarata,  anothei 
excellent  specimen  of  the  fortified  pa^  still  in  good  preservation.  These 
pas,  besides  several  others,  after  the  re -conquest  of  the  country  bj 
Ati-Awa,  were  held  by  the  Ngati-Tu-pari-kino  hapu  of  that  tribe,  and 
at  the  time  of  re-occupation  the  principal  chief  of  Pari-hamore  wai 
Whakamoumou-rangi,  whose  people  cultivated  the  adjacent  lands, 
caught  eels  in  the  bright  waters  of  the  Henui  and  fish  in  the  sea  aboul 
a  mile  distant  from  the  pa.  Pari-hamore  pa  at  that  time  possessec 
two  things  which  rendered  it  somewhat  famous  in  the  discussions  thff 
went  on  when  the  tribes  met  at  feasts  or  other  gatherings.  The8< 
were  a  titoki  tree,  renowned  for  its  abundant  crop  of  berries,  fron 
which  the  sweet-scented  oil  was  made,  used  in  old  times  on  the  hai] 
and  the  body ;  and  also  for  the  possession  of  a  young  girl,  whose  beaut} 
was  the  pride  of  the  tribe  and  the  subject  of  admiration  of  all  the 
young  fellows  of  the  district.  This  lady  was  Uru-kinaki,  daughter  oi 
Kahu-taia,  a  chief  of  Pari-hamore  pa.  To  preserve  the  descent  from 
her  I  quote  the  following  table : — 
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Tablb  No.   XljVm, 


I  Ten-matoru  2  Tu-pari-kino  - 


Elahu-taiaroa  =  Te  Hei-keri  (/) 

L 


I  rra-kmaki  (/)  =->  Potaka        2  Tn-pnhi  =•  Tap«-tabi 


J  L 


r^  \m   Tere-mAtora  =  1  Ngakoro        2  Tuaia  =  Tau-makawe 


Kere-TaQFassHeta-te-kaiiri    1  Ngakoro-kuao    2  Te  Watene    3  Hone  Wetere 


4  Kara-te-ika  »  Wi  To  Ha-kotuku 


Mere  Tahana 

66  yean  old  in  1904. 

In  the  above  table,  Tu-pari-kino  is  the  eponymous  ancestor  from 
whom  the  hapti  that  owned  all  the  country  round  the  pa  take  their 
name,  and  the  two  Meres  (Mary)  are  both  well-known  ladies  now 
Hving."* 

The  chief  Potaka,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  taking  of  Nga-horo  (Major  Lloyd's)  joa,  was  at  the  time  of  the 
incidents  about  to  be  described  living  at  Para-iti,  a  place  inland  of  the 
Bell  Block.  The  fame  of  Uru-kinaki  had,  of  course,  reached  his  ears, 
and  he,  though  probably  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  became  desirous 
of  possessing  the  famed  beauty.  Possibly  he  thought  he  would  not  be 
an  acceptable  suitor  to  the  young  g^rl,  so  decided  to  make  sure  of  a 
successful  issue  to  his  suit  by  proceeding  against  Pari-hamore  in  force. 
There  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  finding  an  excuse  for  this — his 
"  fumilj  records  "  would  no  doubt  disclose  some  death  unavenged,  or 
insult  not  squared.  However  this  may  be,  Potaka  raised  a  taua  of  his 
own  people  and  marched  on  Pari-hamore,  where  they  encamped  in  the 
hollow  between  the  two  pas  already  described.  But  Puke-tarata  pa 
was  not  occupied  at  that  time. 

The  siege  had  lasted  some  time  and  provisions  began  to  fail  within 
the  pa.  Starvation  stared  the  people  in  the  face.  It  was  therefore 
decided  by  Whakamoumou-rangi  to  attempt  negotiations.  To  this 
end  one  of  the  women  of  the  pa^  standing  on  the  parapet,  called  out : 
"  E  Po' !  Ka  kawa  te  waiu  .'"—(**  O  Potaka !  The  milk  is  bitter  !"— 
meaning  that  through  want  of  proper  food  the  mothers'  milk  was 
bitter  and  not  nourishing  the  babies.)  Potaka  now  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity, so  replied:     Tukua   a    Uru-kinaki  kia   hekti  ki  raro" — (**Let 

*Men  Tahana  died  m  1907. 
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TJru-kinaki  be  sent  dowa  to  the  camp.")  It  was  at  once  understood 
what  this  meant;  that  TJru-kinaki  was  to  be  the  price  of  peace.: 
What  the  lady  herself  thought  is  not  recorded.  But  her  peoplow^ 
dressed  her  up  in  the  finest  mats,  adorned  her  hair  with  plumes^  i 
anointed  her  with  the  famous  titoki  oil  of  Pari-hamore,  and  sent  her^ir 
down  to  the  enemy's  camp,  to  the  great  admiration  of  all  behoiders-y 
Here  Potaka  met  and  claimed  her  as  his  wife,  and  then  gave  orders  toi'i 
return  home  with  his  prize.  He  shouted  out  to  the  people  of  the  pa :  -^ 
^*  E  noho  ra  %  ta  koutou  pa.  E  wera  taku  whare,  ka  whati  te  o^e"— iii 
C  Remain  in  peace  in  your  pa.  When  my  house  is  set  fire  to  you  wiUv; 
know  the  ope  has  left.")  And  so  TJru-kinaki  was  taken  to  the  home:, 
of  Potaka  and  became  his  wife,  and  they  have  many  descendants  still; 
living  at  Puke-totara  and  other  parts. 

Tho  above  incident  is  believed  to  have  occurred  some  years  after 
the   re-conquest  of  the  country  from  Nga-Motu  to  Wai-o-ngana  by  > 
Te  Ati-Awa. 

WHAKAHEWA. 
(1740.) 

The  following  incident  falls  within  the  life- time  of  Te  Eang^-apiti- 
Tua,  but  whether  before  or  after  the  conquest  of  the  Nga-Motu  country  . 
by  Ati-Awa  my  informants  cannot  ssy,  but  probability  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  was  before. 

I  translate  from  Sir  George  Grey's  **Nga  Mahinga,"  p.  182, 
adding  somewhat  thereto  from  information  derived  from  the  Taranaki  , 
tribe: — **  Now  a  war-party  of  Ngati-Awa  and  Ngati-Toa  (the  latter 
tribe  was  not  there)  was  raised  to  proceed  to  Taranaki  to  attack  the  pa 
of  Rangi-ra-runga  (Rangi-mohuta,  say  Taranaki),  which  was  named 
Whakarewa,  a  very  large  pa  with  high  ramparts.  (It  is  situated  on 
section  28,  block  IV.,  Cape  Survey  District,  three  miles  west  of  Okato 
Township,  and,  thanks  to  the  Taranaki  Scenery  Preservation  Society, 
is  securely  fenced  in  and  protected.  The  pa  is  in  good  preservation, 
and  is  situated  on  one  of  those  volcanic  hillocks  so  common  to  that  part 
of  the  country.  Trees  of  many  species  cover  the  surface.)  ''Rangi- 
mohuta  possessed  a  beautiful  daughter  named  Rau-mahora,  the  fame 
of  whose  beauty  had  reached  even  to  Te  Raagi-apiti-rua  at  his  pa  of 
Puke-ariki,  Town  of  New  Plymouth.  He  was  a  chief  of  Ati-Awa  and 
had  a  son  named  Takarangi,  who  was  a  g^eat  w^arrior.  The  latter  had 
heard  also  of  the  fame  and  beauty  of  Rau-mahora  and  his  curiosity 
was  aroused  to  behold  her." 

"  In  those  days  of  old  a  quarrel  arose  between  Te  Rangi-apiti-rua 
and  the  father  of  Rau-mahora,  hence  the  war-party  of  Ati-Awa 
proceeded  to  the  latter's  pa  and  laid  siege  to  it.  This  continued  for  a 
long  time  ;  the  place  was  invested  very  closely  day  and  night,  but  the 
besiegers  could  not  take  it.     The  latter  were  very  anxious  to  fight  with 
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the  inmates  of  the  pa^  but  they  would  not  come  outside.  The  time 
came  when  the  food  and  water  supply  in  the  pa  fell  short,  and 
itarration  stared  them  in  the  face.  Bangi-mohuta,  the  chief  of  the 
f^  could  no  longer  bear  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  his  daughter 
Baa-mahora  for  want  of  water  ;  so  he  stood  forth  on  the  parapet  of 
the  pa  and  called  out  to  the  besiegers  :  ^^  E  te  taua  net !  Homai  he  wax 
MMhi;  fita  te  rangatird,  e  tikiy — ("  War-party  ahoy  !  Give  me  some 
rater.  Let  the  chief  fetch  it!")  This  was  consented  to  and  one  of 
the  war-party  went  to  fetch  some  water,  but  another  man  seeing  this 
smashed  the  calabash  in  the  other's  hand,  and  so  the  old  man  was 
disappointed.  This  was  done  several  times,  and  then  the  chief  of  the 
jw,  standing  on  the  parapet,  saw  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  besiegers 
passing  who  had  a  distinguishing  mark  on  his  head,  an  ivory  comb 
and  heron's  plume,  which  is  the  sign  of  a  chief.  The  word  of  the 
chief  of  the  pa  now  came  forth:  ''Who  art  thou?"  The  other 
returned,  "  It  is  I,  Takarangi !"  Then  said  the  chief  of  the  pa  to  him, 
^E  horo  ranei  i  a  hoe  te  tau  o  Orongo-mai-takupe V^ — ("Can  you 
swallow  (or  cause  to  fall)  the  reef  at  Orongo-mai-takupe?" — the 
meaning  of  which  is :  Could  the  young  chief  overcome  or  rule  his 
men.)  Takarangi  replied,  '*  E  horo  /  Taku  ringa  ii  ngaua  e  te  hurt  /" — 
(**I  can!  Not  a  dog  will  bite  my  hand!")  Takarangi  said  this, 
knowing  that  it  was  the  father  of  the  beautiful  Rau-mahora,  and  he 
was  troubled  at  the  thought  that  she  was  sufEering  from  thirst.  And 
io  he  forthwith  arose  and  proceeded  to  fetch  some  water  for  the  girl 
and  her  father.  He  dipped  from  the  spring  Oringi,  which  bubbled  up 
from  the  ground  (the  spring  is  about  one  hundred  yards  to  the  east  of 
the^).  The  people  of  the  war-party  did  nothing,  because  the  waves 
of  ocean  became  calm  for  fear  of  this  man— that  is  his  anger.  So 
Takarangi  took  the  water  to  the  pa  and  gave  it  to  the  chief,  saying  to 
jam,  *'  Behold,  I  said  to  you,  this  hand  of  mine  would  not  be  bitten  by 
a  dog.  See  then  !  here  is  water  for  thee  and  the  girl."  Whilst  they 
both  were  aatisfyiag  their  thirst,  Takarangi  was  looking  at  the  girl, 
aod  she  at  him,  and  thus  they  remained  for  some  time.  The  old  man, 
iffcer  drinking,  said,  ^^  Ka  horo  nga  tat  o  Motu-takupu^^ — {**  The  seas 
ire  breaking  on  Motu-takupu,**  or,  in  other  words,  his  throat  was 
wet,  f.^.,  satisfied  with  the  water).  And  when  the  men  of  the 
var-party  looked,  behold !  Takarangi  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
^ri,  and  they  said  to  one  another,  '*  Friends  !  much  greater  is 
Takarangi's  desire  for  Bau-mahora  than  for  fighting." 

"  Seeing  the  state  of  affairs  the  father  of  Eau-mahora  began  to 
think ;  and  then  said  to  her,  *  0  Lady !  would  you  like  this  man  as  a 
husband r  She  replied,  'It  is  well!'  And  so  the  father  gave  his 
consent  that  his  daughter  should  marry  Takarangi.  The  young 
woman  then  proceeded  to  the  stream  to  wash,  and  put  on  her  finest 
garments,  with  an  ivory  comb  in  her  hair,  and  then  went  forth  from 
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the^a  and  joined  Takarangi ;  thenceforth  becoming  his  wife.  Henc» 
ended  the  fighting,  and  the  taua  returned  to  their  homes  at  Puke-ariki 
and  Pu-kaka  (Marsland  hill),  and  never  returned  again  in  anger ;  for 
a  peimanent  peace  was  thus  made  by  the  union  of  Kau-mahora  and 
Takarangi." 

**The  descendants  of  that  woman  are  those  nowhere — Te  Pud/ 
and  his  family  and  their  children ;  thus  — " 

Table  No.  XLIX.  - 

Te  Rangi-apiti-nia  «»  Korotaia  Z 


Takarangi  «»  Rau-mahora 

Rongo-oa-roa  (/)  =  Te  Whiti-o-Rongomai 


Aniwaniwa  =  Tawhiri-kura 


Rerewha-i-te-rangi  =  Puku  Te  Whiti  =  Whakairi 

^^__ I  ^1 


Te  Puni  Tohu-kakahi  «=  Rang!  -kawau 

(Died  at  Wellington.     He  \_ 

was  the  great  friend  of  | 

the  early  settlers  there  Te  Whiti 

in  1840.)  (The  Prophet,  died  in  1907.) 


After  the  reconquest  of  Nga-Motu  by  Ati-Awa,  peace  was  made 
(for  a  time)  between  that  tribe  and  Taranaki,  and  in  order  that  no 
further  troubles  should  arise,  two  chiefs  were  appointed  **  Wardens  of 
the  Marches,"  To  Whare-pouri  on  behalf  of  Ati-Awa,  and  Rua-turi- 
whati  on  the  Taranaki  eide.  It  was  their  business  to  see  that  '*  Kia 
kaua  e  pikitia  a  Nuku-tai-pariy — ('^Nuku-tai-pari  should  not  be  crossed 
by  a  hostile  party") — that  place  being  the  boundary  determined  on ;  it 
is  the  sandy  gully  leading  down  to  the  beach  immediately  to  the  south 
of  Pari-tutu,  the  main  Sugar-loaf. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  marriage  of  Takarangi  and  Rau-mahora 
took  place  somewhere  about  1 740,  and,  as  an  old  man,  Takarangi  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  fall  of  the  Rewarewa/»a  in  1805 — see  infra. 

HINGA-KAKA. 

TE  TIPI   AND    INU-WAl's  INCURSION. 

(1780.) 

We  now  come  to  a  very  great  defeat  suffered  by  the  Taranaki- 
coast  tribes.    But  first  let  us  relate  the  cause  of  it. 
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For  reasons  unknown,   but  probably  from  the 
Table  No.  L.   ^oYe  of  patu-tangata  (man-killing)  that  had  grown 
^I*  from   generation  to   generation   in  over  increasing 
p^^**                proportions,   a    war-party  of    Ngati-Haua,    of  the 
Kgapake               Thames  Valley,  and  Waikato  under  the  chiefs  Te 
TahtiA                   Tipi  and  Inu-wai,  made  an  incursion  into  Taranaki. 
These  two  men  were  priests,  and  also  warriors,  pro- 
fessions that  did  not  clash  in   Maoridom.      They 
started  from  their  home  at  Te  Aitu  on  the  upper  Piako  river,  one 
hondred  strong  {%,€.  200)  all  picked  men.      They  came  by  way  of 
Mokaa,  Waitara,  Taranaki,   Ngati-Ruanui,  Whanganui  and  Bangi- 
txkei ;  then  turning  to  the  East  they  crossed  the  Euahine  range  by  Te 
Ahu-o-Turanga  track,  and  made  their  way  to  Ahuriri,  from  whence 
they  returned  home  by  way  of  the  Titi-o-kura  saddle  and  Taupo  to 
Maunga-tautari,  near  Cambridge,  where,  after  a  time,  the  party  took 
part  in  the  defeat  of  the  West  Coast  tribes  at  Hinga-k&k&.* 

Such  is  the  Waikato  account  of  this  lengthy  expedition,  but  I  have 
never  heard  any  local  confirmation  of  it,  that  is,  of  details  as  to  what 
this  party  accomplished  on  their  way  through  Taranaki,  though  it 
is  said  that  it  was  in  revenge  for  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  Coast 
tribes  at  that  time,  that  they  combined  to  proceed  to  Waikato,  when 
Hinga-k&k&  battle  was  fought  and  lost. 

In  order  to  fix  the  date  and  preserve  the  record,  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing portion  of  a  Ngati-Toa  genealogy — supplied  by  Mr.  A.  Shand. 
It  may  be  added  that  through  inter-marriages  these  people  are  as 
much  Ati-Aws  as  Ngati-Toa : — 


*  This  aooount  is  abbreviated  from  J.  White's  **  Ancient  History  of  the  Maori." 
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The  aboFO  table  is  part  of  a  long  one,  tracing  a  Ngati-Toa  deacei 
from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand. 


rn  jg-     T  TT         The  marginal  table  is  from  Ngati-Mata-kore,  oi 

'  of  the  hapu9  of  Ngati-Mania-poto  that  took  part : 
the  battle  of  Hinga-k&k!L,  and  Huahua  was  the 
leader  there.      It   results   from  these  tables    thi 


13  Bere-aha 
Mata-kore 


/ 
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Tablb  No.  LII.    Inu-wai  and  Huahua  (of  Waikato)  and  four  others 

10  Tki-heUo  Qf  Ati-Awa  were  all  born  six  generations  ago,  or 

^    .  about  1750,  and  as  they  must  have  probably  been 

Raxuri-tiariari      ^'^  years  old  when  the  battle  took  place,  we  may 

HaahnA  ^  &^  approximate  date  at  1780.     Colonel  Gudgeon, 

5  Tkatan  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  Table  52,  says,  '*  Tautara 

Te  Fako  ^as  not  alive  when  Tangi-mania  was  fought  in  1818, 

Nga  mo  jjQj.  Huahua  when  Huri-moana  was  fought  in  1810." 

The  Taranaki  war-party  that  went  to  Waikato  to 

avenge  the  injuries  inflicted  by  Tipi,  Inuwai,  and  others  as  related  last 

page,  was  composed  principally  of  Ati-Awa,  Taranaki,  Ngati-Ruanui, 

and  probably  others,  and  was  a  very  large  party.     They  were  very 

auoceeaful  at  first,  carrying  everything  before  them  until  they  came  to 

Nga-roto,  near  Te  Awa-mutu,  on  the  Auckland- Wellington   railway 

line  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Auckland.     Every  pa  they  besieged 

Iras  taken  and  in  every  skirmish  they  engaged  in  they  conquered. 

Sat  we  have  no  detail  of  these  transactions.     As  the  war-party  came 

up  to  Nga-roto — which  was  an  open  country  with  several  little  lakes 

(hence  the  name)  and  patches  of  tall  manuka  scrub,  still  existing  in 

1863 — the  Waikato  assembled  to  meet  them,  and  with  them  were  the 

travel-stained  veterans  of    Tipi   and  Inuwai.      Ngati-Apa-kura,    of 

Waikato  (afterwards  of  Kawhia),  were  there,  and  Colonel  Gudgeon 

says,  before  the  battle  took  place,  Huahua,  of  Ngati-Mata-kore,  said 

to  Tiriwa,  of  Ngati-Apa-kura,  "  Man  te  titi,  maku  te  whewhera  " — (**  Be 

you  the  wedge,  I  will  open  up  the  hole.")     But  Tiriwa  answered, 

"  Mau  ano  te  titi,  maku  ano  taku  whemhera,** — ('*  You  be  the  wedge,  I 

will  open  up  my  own  hole.*')     The  Ati-Awa  at  first  were  carrying  all 

before  them  until  they  were  met  by  Ngati-Apa-kura,  wfio  attacked 

them  fiercely  and  stopped  their  progress,  and  eventually  reversed  the 

order  of  things,  causing  Ati-Awa  to  retreat.     But  they  were  followed 

up  with  such  success  that  they  were  nearly  all  exterminated.     **  Kaore 

I  hoki  mat  tetehi  morehu  " — (**  Not  one  survivor  came  back  ")  says  old 

Bangi-pito  of  Ati-Awa. 

When  Waikato  had  defeated  the  Ati-Awa,  they  were  greatly 
rejoiced,  because  up  to  that  time  Ati-Awa  had  been  most  successful. 
The  Waikato  jumped  on  the  dead  bodies  in  their  rage,  shouting, 
"  To puku!  horo  tangatayhoro  whenua/" — (**  Thy  belly!  0  man  eater, 

0  land  eater!") 

A  great  many  of  the  Taranaki  chiefs  and  leaders  were  killed  in  this 
decisive  battle,  amongst  whom  were  Pikau-te-rangi  (an  ancestor  of 
Tungia),  Maui,  Te  Maunu-kuao,  Te  Ra-ka-herea,  Tahua-roa,  etc.,  but 

1  cannot  tell  whether  Bangi-pito  is  correct  in  saying  every  soul  of  the 
war-party  perished.  This  defeat  appears  never  to  have  been  avenged, 
at  any  rate  by  active  operations  in  the  enemies'  (Waikato)  country. 
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Te  Maunu-kuao,  one  of  those  killed,  had  a  seooDd  name,  Te 
Kaka-kura,  so  called  because  of  the  redness  of  his  face,  a  point  which 
was  much  admired.  A  *'  saying  "  about  him  waa,  "  Te  ra  i  whanau  at 
a  Te  JfawnM"— ("The  day  that  Te  Maunu  was  bom" — or,  perhaps, 
**  Te  Maunu  was  born  of  the  sun.")* 

In  Sir  George  Ghrey's  "Maori  Proverbs"  will  be  found  the  following 
reference  to  Hingakaka  : — "  No  nawhea  taku  kaianga ;  no  Hingakaka 
ano,  Ko  te  rua  tenet,  koia  tenet. ^^ — ("This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
laughed  for  a  long  time :  this  is  the  second  time  I  have  laughed  since 
the  battle  of  Hingakaka  " — a  battle  fought  near  Otawhao,  where  the 
Ngati-Awa  were  defeated  by  the  Waikato  tribes  with  immense  loss). 
Hingakaka,  they  fell  into  their  enemies'  hands  as  fish  hauled  up  in  the 
kind  of  net  called  kdkd,  hence  the  name  of  the  battle.  Te  Mangao  is 
the  name  of  the  place  where  the  battle  of  Hingakaka  was  fought ;  it 
is  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  Otawhao." 

•Prom  Mr.  A.  Shand. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

THE    DOIKQS    OF    NOATI-TAMA 

On  the  Northern  Frontier. 

IT  has  frequently  been  mentioned  in  former  pages  that  the  brave 
little  tiibe  of  Ngati-Tama  that  occupied  the  country  from  the  White 
Cliffs  to  Mohakatino  river,  wei*e  constantly  at  loggerheads  with  their 
northern  neighbours  of  Mokau,  where  dwelt  the  southernmost  hapu%  of 
the  g^reat  Ngati-Mania-poto  tribe — Ngati-Rakei,  Ngati-wai-korora, 
N'gati-Mihi,  Ngati-Ihia,  and  others — which  have  been  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  the  *'  Tainui "  tribes,  for  it  was  in  that  canoe  their  ancestors 
crossed  "The  great  ocean  of  Kiwa"  in  1350  when  they  first  settled  in 
N'ew  Zealand. 

By  their  numerous  strongholds  situated  along  the  coast,  the 
N'gati-Tama  for  many  generations  held  back  the  power  and  might  uf 
the  Tainui  tribes,  and  in  nearly  all  instances  were  able  to  inflict  defeat 
on  the  northern  invaders.  The  first  instance  we  have  record  of  is  when 
the  great  chief  of  Waikato,  Runga-te-rangi,  a  grandson  of  Mania -poto, 
'who  lived  twelve  generations  ago,  was  killed  by  Ngati-Tama  at,  or  near, 
the  Kawau  pa  when  leading  a  hostile  expedition  against  the  latter  tribe. 
This  man,  according  to  Maori  ideas,  was  of  supreme  rank,  for  he  was  of 
the  Kawai-ariki  or  agnate  line  of  descent  from  Hotu-roa,  captain  of  the 
•*  Tainui,"  and  therefore  combined  in  himself  all  the  powers  of  chieftainship, 
together  with  those  of  a  sacerdotal  character  pertaining  to  the  ariki  of  a 
great  tribe.  His  death  occurred  somewhere  about  1625  to  1630 — as  near 
as  can  be  made  out.  The  father  of  Runga-te-rangi  was  Te  Kawa-iri- 
rangi,  and  he  was  killed  in  some  expedition  to  Tamaki  (Auckland 
Isthmus).  After  his  son's  death  at  Te  Kawau ^a,  a  "saying"  became 
common  among  the  Waikato  tribes : — "  PoU'tama  ki  runga  ;  Tamaki  ki 
raro^"^  the  meaning  of  which  is,  there  is  always  war  at  Pou-tama  in  the 
south,  or  Tamaki  in  the  north.  This  death  led  to  many  expeditions 
against  Ngati-Tama  in  order  to  wipe  out  the  sense  of  defeat  felt  by  the 
Tainui  tribes ;  but  the  plucky  little  tribe  (of  Nga-Tama)  held  their  own 
and  invariably  beat  off  their  opponents,  until  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when,  as  we  shall  see,  they  had  to  succumb  to 
superior  force  and  to  muskets.  Many  a  noted  Waikato  or  Ngati-Mania- 
poto  chief  fell  under  the  taiahas  of  Ngati-Tama  during  this  period, 
amongst  whom  were  Maunga-tautari,  Hanu,  Tai-porutu,  Pehi, 
Ahiweka,  Whiti,  etc.  Few  particulars  of  these  obstinate  fights  have 
been  preserved,  at  any  rate  with  sufficient  detail  to  enable  us  to  place 
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them  in  their  proper  sequence.  The  following  notes,  however,  have 
been  secured  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Skinner  and  myself  in  reference  thereto ; 
and  the  localities  will  be  seen  on  Map  No.  3. : — 

Mr.  Skinner  says  :  ^'  The  Ngati-Tama  tribe  possessed  all  the  lands 
along  the  coast  from  the  Mokau  river  to  Titoki,  a  place  two  miles  south 
of  Puke-aruhe  pa^  at  the  southern  end  of  the  White  Cliffs.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  Mohaka-tino  river  was  their  northern  boundary,  for  the 
strip  of  country  between  there  and  Mokau  w^as  never  occupied  permanently 
by  Ngati-Tama ;  it  was  a  neutral  or  debatable  ground  between  them  and 
Ngati-Mania-poto.  To  the  ancient  Maori  this  country  of  the  Ngati-Tama 
was  an  ideal  one— a  land  to  be  desired  and  fought  for.  It  offered 
numerous  sites  to  the  old  warriors,  perfect  in  their  way,  for  their  ^a»  or 
fortified  villages ;  positions  of  such  great  natural  strength  and  the 
advantages  surrounding  them  that  it  was  scarce  conceivable  to  improve 
upon  them.  The  narrow  strip  of  level  or  undulating  land — about  half  a 
mile  wide — between  the  sea  and  the  foot  of  the  wooded  ranges,  was  rich 
and  easily  worked,  and  more  than  ample  for  all  their  wants  in  the  growth 
of  kumara,  taro,  and  other  vegetables.  Two  fine  streams,  the  Tonga- 
porutu  and  Mohaka-tino,  besides  numerous  smaller  ones,  abounded  with 
eels,  whilst  the  forest  ranges  offered  good  returns  to  the  bird-snarer. 
At  their  feet  the  ocean  literally  teemed  with  life. 

"  Owing  to  the  attraction  offered  by  the  numerous  mussel  reefs  along 
this  part  of  the  coast,  together  with  the  sea  itself,  a  plentiful  harvest 
was  always  provided  to  the  fishing  fleets  that  issued  from  the  rivers  and 
sandy  coves  in  proximity  to  the  pas^  during  the  proper  season  and 
favourable  weather 

''  For  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more  warfare  had 
existed  between  Ngati-Tama  and  Ngati-Mania-poto." 

THE   DEATH   OF    WHITI. 

'^  Whiti  was  the  name  of  a  Ngati-Mania-poto  chief  who  was  kiUed 
at  Te  Horo,  the  northern  end  of  Pari-ninihi  cliff,  where  the  old  path 
left  the  beach  and  ascended  the  cliff  to  avoid  the  Taniwha  point — a  place 
which  is  identical  with  the  tunnel  that  now  pierces  the  cliff,  running  up 
at  a  steep  grade  from  the  beach  below  to  a  gully  at  the  back  of  the  cliff. 
Whiti  was  returning  with  his  party  from  a  raid  into  the  enemies' 
country — unsuccessful  apparently,  for  he  was  closely  followed  by  the 
Ngati-Tama  people  of  Puke-aruhe  and  Otu-matua/a« — and  they  were 
making  a  running  fight  of  it.  The  northern  taua  was  brought  up  by 
the  cliff  at  the  foot  of  Te  Horo ;  there  was  no  escape,  except  by  the 
steep  path  that  ran  sheer  up  the  cliff.  At  intervals  stakes  were  driven 
into  the  ground,  to  which  were  attached  supplejack  ropes,  without  the 
aid  of  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  reach  the  top.  Once  on  the 
summit,  they  were  safe  for  the  time  being. 

<'  One  by  one  Whiti's  men  ascended  the  cliff,  until  at  last  only  their 
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brave  leader  was  left  below.  And  now  having  nobly  covered  their 
retreat,  he  stood,  a  trae  warrior  at  bay,  facing  his  swarming  enemies. 
Not  one  of  his  opponents  dare  attack  him.  Watching  his  opportunity 
he  turned  suddenly  and  made  a  spring  up  the  smooth  worn  surface  of 
the  bare  cliff ;  once  past  this  he  was  safe,  but  the  fates  were  against 
him.  Exhausted  no  doubt  by  the  exertions  of  his  defence,  he  failed  in 
the  attempt  and  partially  slipped  back,  or  hung  for  a  while  on  the  lower 
edge,  and  before  he  could  recover  himself  his  enemies  below  caught  him 
by  the  ankles  and  dragged  him  back  to  the  beach,  where  he  was  killed 
before  the  eyes  of  his  own  people  on  the  cliff  above,  who  were  unable  to 
Tender  him  any  aid. 

'*  This  event  took  place  some  six  or  eight  generations  ago." 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  how  Whiti  and  his  party 
managed  to  pass  the  Ngati-Tama  fortresses  that  existed  between  the 
scene  of  his  death  and  Mokau.    Possibly  Ngati-Tama  were  away  at  the 
time. 

WAIANA    CAVE. 

Just  inside  the  mouth  of  the  Mohaka-tino  river,  on  the  south  bank, 
inside  a  little  island,  there  formerly  existed  a  cave  in  the  cliffs  called 
Waiana,  which  has  now  disappeared  owing  to  the  erosion  of  the  cliffs 
by  the  sea  and  the  river. 

"  Many  years  ago,  but  sometime  after  the  death  of  Whiti,  a  party  of 
Ngati-lCania-poto  came  across  the  debatable  land  between  there  and 
Mokau  and  camped  in  this  cave.  It  was  a  time  of  peace — if  it  were 
possible  for  such  a  thing  to  exist — ^between  the  two  tribes.  But 
Ngati-Tama  at  once  decided  to  entrap  and  kill  the  party  in  order  to 
equalize  some  of  the  uiu  owing.  Accordingly,  a  great  show  of  friendship 
was  made  and  preparations  undertaken  for  a  feast  of  pipis  and  other 
Maori  delicacies.  The  Ngati-Tama,  whilst  the  food  was  preparing,  and 
apparently  unarmed,  approached  and  intermingled  with  the  visitors. 
But  they  had  concealed  weapons  about  them.  A  iangi  was  now  held, 
and  mutual  good  wishes  and  satisfaction  expressed  at  the  state  of  peace 
which  now  obtained.  All  this  time  Ngati-Tama  had  been  gradually 
encircling  and  mixing  up  with  Ngati-Mania-poto  according  to  a 
prearranged  plan.  At  a  given  signal  they  fell  among  the  visitors  and 
killed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  party,  including  an  important  chief  named 
Niwha.  This  man  was  an  ancestor  of  Niwha  who  now  (1894)  lives  at 
Te  Kauri  village,  Mokau  Heads." 

DBATH  OF  TAI-PORUTU. 

(1780.) 

The  amount  of  fighting  between  Ngati-Tama  and  the  Tai-nui  tribes 

to  the  north  has  been  so  constant,  and  the  events  so  numerous,  that  it  is 

impossible  to  describe  them  all,  or  even  to  place  them  in  the  proper 

sequence  until  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.     But  the 
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death  of  Tai -porutu  rests  on  somewhat  surer  data  than  usual.  Tai-porutu 
was  the  principal  chief  of  the  Ngati-Haua*  tribe  of  Matamata,  Upper 
Thames  Valley ;  his  son  was  Te  Waharoa,  whose  son  was  Wiremu 
Tamihana  Tarapipipi,  the  so-called  "  King  Maker."  Mr.  J.  A.  Wilson, 
in  his  interesting  "Story  of  Te  Waharoa,"  says  Te  Waharoa  was 
upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  died  in  1839,  and  that  he  was 
bom  just  at  the  time  Tai-porutu  was  killed.  This  takes  us  back  to  the 
year  1780,  and  it  seems  probable  to  me  that  it  was  during  the  expedition 
of  Tipi  and  Inuwai  already  described  that  Tai-porutu's  death  occurred, 
for  it  was  Ngati-Haua  who  formed  the  bulk  of  that  war-party. 

Whether  it  was  in  retaliation  for  the  Wai-ana  massacre  described 
above,  or  to  settle  some  other  account  with  Ngati-Tama,  a  party  of 
Ngati-Haua  and  Ngati-Mania-poto  came  down  the  coast  and  got  as  far 
as  the  Kawau  pa^  the  great  stronghold  of  Ngati-Tama,  a  description  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Chapter  I.  Mr.  Skinner  adds,  "  On  the  hard 
sandy  beach  below  and  to  the  north  of  Te  Kawau,  called  Rangi-kaiwaka, 
was  fought  many  a  pitched  battle,  and  here  has  been  heard  times  beyond 
measure  the  thundering  chorus  of  the  ngeri  or  war- dance,  the  forerunner 
of  a  coming  fight.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Te  Kawau,  a 
rocky  ledge  ran  from  the  base  of  the  cliff  seaward,  separating  the 
Bangi-kaiwaka  beach  from  that  of  Pou-tama,  which  latter  ran  unbroken 
to  the  Mohaka-tino  river  two  miles  distant.  Many  of  the  battles  fought 
here  centred  around  this  ledge  of  rocks ;  the  first  party  to  gain  the 
advantage  of  its  slippery  summit  bade  defiance  to  their  less  successful 
foes  below." 

It  was  during  one  of  the  battles  fought  on  the  beach  just  described 
that  the  tatia  above  referred  to  were  defeated  by  Ngati-Tama,  and 
Tai-porutu  killed  or  wounded.  His  body  was  then  taken  up  to  the 
Kawau  pa  and  suspended  head  downwards  in  the  main  gateway  or 
waha  roa  of  the  pa ;  he  was  crucified,  in  fact.  Hence  comes  the  name 
Waha-roa,  of  the  Ngati-Haua  family,  which  was  given  to  Te  Waharoa 
by  his  mother  soon  after  his  birth,  when  the  news  of  Tai-porutu's  death 
reached  her. 

Colonel  Gudgeon  says  that  the  Whanganui  tribe  Ngati-Hau  were 
assisting  Ngati-Tama  at  the  time  that  Tai-porutu  was  killed,  which  is 
confirmed  by  W.  Te  Awa-i-taia's  account  in  "  Ancient  History  of  the 
Maori,"  Vol.  G,  p.  1. 

DEATH   OF   PEHI-TAHANGA. 

Mr.  Skinner  continues,  **  During  one  of  the  periodical  raids  of 
Ngati-Mania-poto  into  the  Ngati-Tama  country,  a  night  attack  or 
surprise   was  attempted  on   Te  Kawau  pa.      The  following   is   the 

•  Not  to  be  confused  with  Ngati-Haua  of  Upper  Whanganui,  for  the  two  last 
syllables  {haun)  are  pronounced  quite  differently  in  the  latter  tribe's  name,  like 
Aa-fia,  not  h&un. 
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NgaU-Mania-poto  account  as  told  bj  Toiroa,  of  Mokau  Heads :  '  A 
iaua  of  our  tribe  had  come  to  Pou-tama  to  obtain  revenge  for  the  death 
of  one  of  our  chiefs,  and  they  nearly  succeeded  in  taking  the  pa.  The 
only  approach  to  this  stronghold  was  by  means  of  steps  cut  into  the 
sandstone  rock  on  the  landward  face,  up  which  only  one  man  could  go 
at  a  time  '  (or  was  it  not  rather  by  ladders  which  could  be  drawn  up 
into  the  pa, — ^W.  H.  S.)  *  It  was  night,  or  early  dawn,  and  part  of 
th.e  taua  had  gained  the  summit  of  the  island  pa,  where  they  were 
discovered  by  Ngati-Tama  within,  and  the  taua  was  quickly  driven 
over  the  cliff  or  back  by  the  way  they  came.  As  it  was  only  possible 
for  one  man  at  a  time  to  get  down,  the  taua  was  caught  in  a  trap,  and 
a  chief  of  very  high  rank  in  the  Ngati-Mania-poto  tribe,  named 
Pehi-tahanga,  in  trying  to  escape,  fell  over  the  precipice  into  the  gut 
(see  Plate  No.  2)  that  runs  between  the  island  pa  and  the  main  land,  a 
iDieig^ht  of  one  hundred  feet  or  more.  Falling  on  to  the  rocky  ledge 
below,  he  was  killed,  or  so  injured  tliat  he  'fell  an  easy  prey  to 
Ng^ti-Tama.  His  body  was  cut  up  and  eaten  with  great  ceremony  at 
the  feast  called  Te  ohu^  at  the  planting  of  the  kumara.  His  son,  in 
consequence,  afterwards  took  this  as  a  name,  Te  Ohu.  Pehi-Tahanga 
was  an  uncle  ?  or  near  relative  of  Wahanui's.'  " 

The  following  is  the  hakay  or  ngeri,  sung  by  one  of  the  Waikato 
parties  that  came  to  avenge  the  death  of  Pehi-Tahanga — see  '^Nga 
Moteatea,"  p.  209  :— 

Rokohanga  mai  taku  ipo,  When  evil  ooonael  to  my  lover  oame 

O,  6  atawhaitia  ana,  In  the  midst  of  those  that  loved  him, 

A,  ka  riro  i  te  ko  mnhomaha,  'Twas  whispers  of  fame  to  oome, 

U,  ka  riro  i  te  korerorero,  And  strong  persuasion  together 

0,  ka  ta  ra  ka  haere,  That  induced  him  to  arise  and  join 
£,  ki  te  tiki  ra  i  Te  Kawau,  In  the  vain  hops,  Te  Kawau  to  take, 
U,  kia  riro  mai  Tu-poki,  With  Tu-poki  its  chief  to  slay 

1,  kia  riro  mai  Raparapa  And  his  valiant  brother  Raparapa 
A,  kia  riro  mai  to  kai                       'Twas  there  thy  food  would  be 

Ngohe  ngfohe  te  riri.  And  war  be  easily  ended. 

The  first  line  of  this  ngeri  is  sung  by  one  voice,  all  the  rest  by  the 
whole  of  the  war-party,  excepting  the  first  letter  of  each  line,  carried 
over  from  the  last  of  the  previous  line,  which  is  sung  by  the  fugle-man. 

DEATH   OF  AHIWEKA. — RAPARAPA,    AXD   TU-POKI. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  flourished  the  Ngati-Tama  hero,  Raparapa  and 
his  almost  equally  famous  elder  brother  Tu-poki,  both  mentioned 
in  the  ngeri  above.  Their  home  was  Te  Kawau  pa.  They  were  the 
leading  chiefs  of  Ngati-Tama  in  those  days,  and  their  war-like  deeds 
are  sung  of  to  this  day.  Hangi-pito,  whom  I  shall  have  very  frequently 
to  quote  in  what  follows,  says  of  Haparapa,  *'  He  was  a  comparatively 
small,  spare  man,  but  very  active,  and  strong  in  the  limb,  with  small 
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muscular  calves ;  he  was  a  great  toa  or  brave,  who,  with  his  valiant 
brother  Tu-poki  and  their  tribe,  had  often  hurled  back  the  Uite  of  the 
northern  tribes  from  their  rock-bound  home  at  Pou-tama."  Another 
account  of  the  same  man  obtained  from  Wi  Ari  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Skinner 
is,  '^He  was  a  man  below  the  medium  height,  not  heavily  built,  but 
his  joints  were  of  phenomenal  size  (?  double  jointed).  He  was 
possessed  of  enormous  muscular  strength  and  great  activity,  and  above 
all  was  a  toa  (weurior)." 

Mr.  Skinner  adds,  ''As  showing  Baparapa's  great  strength  and 
activity,  he,  on  one  occasion,  rushed  down  from  the  Kawau  pa  and 
dashing  into  the  rear  of  a  retreating  taua  of  the  enemy  on  the  beach 
below,  seized  a  full-grown  warrior  "  (named  Ahi-weka)  '*  by  the  tatua 
or  belt,  and  throwing  him  over  his  shoulder,  ran  back  with  him  to  the 
base  of  the  cliff,  and  then  unaided  bore  his  prisoner  up  the  steep  face 
by  the  way  that  has  been  described  to  the  summit  of  the  pa,  where  he 
was  despatched  at  leisure."  This  was  a  feat  of  no  ordinary  streng^. 
I  have  no  means  of  fixing  the  exact  date  of  this  event,  but  it  was  about 
the  year  1800.  Wiremu  Nero  Te  Awaitaia*  says  the  tribes  that  formed 
this  large  war-party  were  Waikato,  Ngati-Haua,  Ngati-Mania-poto, 
even  some  of  Ngati-Paoa  and  Ngati-Maru  of  the  Thames  Gulf,  and  a 
lew  of  Nga-Puhi  from  the  north.  They  mustered  a  thousand  warriors 
and  were  met  by  an  equal  number  of  Ngati-Tama  (and,  as  Te  Awa-i-taia 
says,  some  of  Ngati-Haua  of  Whanganui).  A  battle  was  fought  on 
the  Pou-tama  beach  and  the  allies  defeated,  and  then  returned  to  their 
homes  without  much  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  Tai-porutu,  which 
was  the  object  of  this  great  taua,  Te  Awa-i-taia  says  the  Whanganui 
chief  Tangi  was  killed  in  this  battle. 

The  same  Maori  writer  says  that,  '*  There  was  the  great  expedition 
of  Te  Waharoa,  Pohepohe,  Tu-te-rangi-pouri,  and  all  Ngati-Mania-poto 
when  Poroaki  and  his  party  were  slain  at  Pou-tama  by  Ngati-Awa  " — 
which  preceded  the  above  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  place  it — ^probably  it 
was  either  in  the  same  or  preceding  year  as  that  in  which  Ahiweka 
was  captured  («.^.,  in  1800).  It  was  in  one  of  these  expeditions  that 
Maunga-tautari,  a  great  chief  of  Ngati-Haua,  was  slain. 

Mr.  Skinner  says,  ''Tu-poki,  the  younger  brother  of  Eaparapa,  is 
described  as  a  man  of  great  size  and  strength,  but  slower  in  his  actions 
than  his  brother."  We  shall  come  across  these  two  men  again  in  the 
course  of  this  narrative. 


*  *'  Anoient  History  of  the  Maori/*  Vol.  6,  p.  2. 
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THE   CAPXmtE    OF  THE   REWAKEWA   PA   BY   A   TAUA    OF   THE 

TARANAKI   TRIBE. 

1805-10. 

The  next  event  in  the  history  of  this  coast  was  the  capture  of  the 
Rewarewa  pa,  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Skinner  thus  describes  : — 

**  The  Rewarewa  pa  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Waiwakaiho  river, 
Tcliieh  falls  into  the  sea  about  two  miles  north  of  New  Plymouth.  The 
pa  was  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  between  a  bend 
immediately  inside  the  mouth  and  the  sea,  and  at  the  time  of  this  story 
— early  in  this  century  or  about  1805-10" — was  occupied  by  the 
Ngati-Tawirikura,  a  subdivision  of  the  Nga-Motu  hapu  of  the  great 
Ati-Awa  tribe.* 

Before  relating  the  storming  of  this  stronghold,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  a  short  accoimt  of  the  action  that  led  up  to  this  event,  and 
which  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  terrible  revenge  measured  out  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Bewarewa  pa. 

The  people  of  Rewarewa,  combined  with  those  of  the  great 
Puke-tapu  pa — the  chief  stronghold  of  the  powerful  Puke-tapu  hapu 
of  the  same  Ati-Awa  tribe — in  all  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand 
warriors — had  some  time  previously  made  a  raid  on  the  Taranaki  tribe, 
attacking  and  capturing  the  then  celebrated  fighting  pa  of  Koru.  This 
pa  probably  takes  its  name  from  karu,  a  bend  or  fold,  as  it  is  built  on  a 
deep  bend  of  the  Oakura  river,  just  below  the  present  township  of 
Koru,  which  is  named  after  the  pa.  It  is  situated  about  nine  miles 
south  of  New  Plymouth,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  for  picnics  at  the 
present  time.  The  old  fort  is  approached  by  crossing  a  most  picturesque 
suspension  bridge,  which  spans  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Oakura  beneath 
the  wooded  slopes  of  the  now  deserted  stronghold.  The  whole  of  the 
pa  and  its  outworks  are  now  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  karaka, 
reicarewa,  ngaio,  and  other  native  shrubs,  and  on  my  last  visit  was  in 
an  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
palisading,  which  has  decayed.  Koru  is  unique  amongst  old  Maori 
strongholds  in  the  Taranaki  district,  in  the  kind  of  protective  works 
adopted  ;  some  of  the  walls  are  built  up  with  rubble  work,  the  stones 
for  which  were  obtained  from  the  bed  of  the  Oakura,  which  flows 
immediately  beneath.  These  stone  walls — or  rather  walls  faced  with 
stone — nm  up  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  fifteen  feet,  and  all  the 
minor  outworks  are  faced  with  stone  in  the  same  manner.  Tu-makuru 
and  Mona  were  chiefs  of  the  Koru  pa  at  this  time.  In  this  affair  the 
former  is  said  to  have  killed  two  Ati-Awas  with  one  thrust  of  his  too, 
or  double-pointed  spear,  or  by  a  right-and-left  thrust.  Tu-makuru 
made  good  his  escape,  but  Mona  was  killed  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  by 
the  taiaha  of  one  of  th^  Ati-Awas. 

*  See  locality  plan,  apjpodte  pAge, 
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After  the  capture  of  this  pa  by  Te  Ati-Awa,  and  when  all  the 
fighting  was  over,  feasting  and  the  recounting  of  deeds  of  valour  and 
daring  as  a  matter  of  course  followed  ;  then  it  was  that  a  great  dispute 
took  place  between  the  two  hapus.  It  so  happened  that  the  contingent 
from  Hewarewa  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  chiefs,  and  several  of 
these  were  men  of  high  rank  in  the  Ati-Awa  tribe.  The  Puke-tapu 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  though  outnumbering  their  friends  by  two  to 
one,  contained  few  men  of  high  rank  among  them.  The  aristocratic 
contingent  from  Bewarewa  taunted  their  friends  of  low  degree  from 
Puke-tapu  with  only  playing  a  secondary  part  in  the  affair  of  Koru ; 
they  intimated  that  they  were  there  picking  the  bones  of  an  enemy 
who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  particular  prowess  of  the  Rewarewa  people, 
would  have  been  eating  them — the  lowly  men  of  Puke-tapu,  instead — 
in  fact  they  took  all  the  credit  to  themselves,  leaving  none  for  the  brave 
fellows  of  Puke-tapu.  The  Puke-tapu  men  withdrew  to  their  homes — 
the  country  round  about  what  is  now  known  as  the  Bell  Block — ^very 
pouriy  to  bide  their  time  for  taking  utu  for  the  insulting  swagger  of 
their  Eewarewa  kin.     An  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting. 

At  this  time  the  country  in  and  around  the  present  site  of  New 
Plymouth  was  constantly  being  overrun  by  war-parties  of  the  Taranaki 
and  Ati-Awa.  Originally  the  boundary  between  these  two  tribes  was 
the  Manga-o-raka  river — six  or  seven  miles  to  the  north  of  New 
Plymouth — but  in  course  of  years  the  Ati-Awa  had  driven  their 
neighbours  further  and  further  to  the  south,  and  at  the  time  of  this 
story  the  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  hostile  tribes  was 
fixed  about  the  base  of  Paritutu,  the  highest  of  the  Sugar-loaves,  about 
two  miles  to  the  south  of  New  Plymouth — see  Chapter  IX.  Evidence 
of  the  Taranaki  occupation  of  this  debatable  strip  of  country  is  to  be 
seen  on  every  hand ;  a  few  of  their  principal  strongholds  may  be 
mentioned :  Pu-kaka,  immediately  at  the  back  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
New  Plymouth,  and  now  known  as  Marsland  Hill ;  the  top  of  this  great 
pa  was  afterwards  levelled  off  for  military  purposes,  and  during  the 
Maori  wars  of  1860-5  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Imperial  forces  in 
this  part  of  New  Zealand ;  Pu-kiekie,  just  to  the  south  of  the  last-  named 
pay  in  Victoria  Park  ;  Wharepapa,  or  Fort  Niger ;  Mataitonga,  or  Fort 
Murray,  both  in  the  town  of  New  Plymouth,  and  both  used  during  the 
Maori  war  in  1860-5  as  military  stations;  Puke-he,  now  known  as  the 
Mission  Hill,  near  the  Breakwater;  Okoare,  just  at  the  back  of 
Mr.  F.  Watson's  farm-house,  Westown ;  Whakawhitiwhiti,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood ;  besides  a  number  of  others. 

The  Taranaki  tribe,  smarting  under  the  slaughter  at  Koru, 
determined  to  have  utu  for  their  fallen  chiefs,  and  soon  after  an 
incident  occurred  which  determined  Taranaki  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
satisfy  their  craving  for  revenge.  A  certain  man  of  Taranaki,  whose 
name  is  forgotten,  visited  Kairoa  pa^  situated  behind  Matai-tawa.     He 
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was  not  a  chief  or  man  of  much  importance,  but  was  related  to  both 
Ati-Awa  and  Taranaki.  Some  of  the  Elairoa  Ati-Awa,  finding  this 
man  outside  the  pa,  set  upon  him  and  tried  to  kill  him ;  indeed,  thought 
thej  had  done  so,  for  the  poor  fellow  was  terribly  knocked  about  the 
head — so  much  so  that  he  became  unconscious.  His  jaw  was  also 
smashed  by  a  blow.  After  a  time  the  man  came  to,  and  finding  his 
foes  still  about,  feigned  death,  until  he  got  a  chance  to  creep  away  into 
the  bush,  from  whence  he  made  his  way  with  great  difficulty  to  his 
home.  Arrived  there,  and  on  beholding  the  pitiable  state  in  which  he 
was  in,  he  was  asked,   "  iVb  wai  koef* — ("Who  maltreated  you?") 

"Jr« — u — ku — u — ka$ rotf,"   said  he,  not  being  able  to  speak 

distinctly  on  account  of  his  fractured  jaw.  This  incident  was  the  "  last 
straw."  It  was  at  once  decided  to  send  forth  a  party  to  obtain  revenge. 
This  taua,  numbering  about  two  thousand  in  all,  struck  into  the  bush 
about  the  Tapuae  or  Poutoko,  ^  and  kept  along  inland  so  as  to  avoid 
observance  by  the  Ati-Awa  in  the  Pahakahaka'  Fort,  and  stragglers 
from  Pukeariki.^  They  seem  to  have  turned  down  towards  the  beach 
near  Ratanui,^  passing  through  the  upper  end  of  what  is  now  called 
"Brooklands,"  on  to  the  present  line  of  the  Avenue  road,  striking  the 
beach  at  Autere — ^Major  Brown's  former  residence  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Henui  Biver.  They  must  have  kept  under  cover  near  here  for  a  day — 
they  certainly  would  have  been  seen  and  the  alarm  given  had  they 
ventured  on  to  the  beach  in  the  daylight.  But  it  is  clear  the  people  of 
Bewarewa  expected  an  attack,  though  not  knowing  the  precise  moment 
when  it  would  occur.  Bakei-roa,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  pa,  said, 
"£  kTre  $  taia  mat  %  te  arainga  o  nga  toka  a  TaraV^ — ("  They  will  not 
oome  near  us  owing  to  the  obstruction  of  the  rocks  of  Tarai  " — rocks  of 
Tarai  being  used  for  the  chiefs  of  the  pa.)  The  following  is  the  mata^ 
or  ngeri,  used  by  Taranaki  at  the  attack  : — 

I  a  matiti,  e  kai  ana  au  In  the  days  of  summer,  I  shall  be  eating 

I  te  aitanga  matoa  The  senior  line  of  descent, 

O  Tahoto-ariki.  From  Tnhotu-ariki. 

At  this  time  the  country  was  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  karaka, 
ngaio,  fern  trees,  and  such  like  scrub,  affording  splendid  cover  for 

1.  Tapuae,  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the  sea  about  seven  miles  south  of 
Kew  Plymouth.  Poutoko,  on  the  high  ground  above  the  valley  of  Tapuae,  towards 
New  Plymouth,  the  pa  formerly  occupied  by  Tamati  Wiremu  Te  Ngahuru  before 
the  war. 

2.  Pkhakahaka :  this  pa  is  near  **  Woodleigh,"  and  is  out  through  by  the 
FranUey  Boad. 

3.  Pukeariki,  Mount  Eliot,  formerly  the  Signal  Station  for  the  Port  of  New 
Plyniafath,  now  out  away  to  make  room  for  the  Railway  Station  and  other 
impixyvementa. 

4.  Batanoi,  formerly  Major  Brown's  farm  on  the  Carrington  Road.  [P  Is 
this  a  band  JItk  Maori  name ;  was  it  not  so  named  by  Major  Brown  from  the  great 
rmta  growing  on  the  hill  there  f  ] 
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marauding  parties  of  natives.  The  story  goes  that  they  came  on  to  the 
beach  before  dawn  and  hurried  along,  crossing  the  Henui  river,  and 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Waiwhakaiho  river  just  before  daybreak. 
They  crossed  the  river  and  crept  stealthily  towards  the  pa  ;  the  doomed 
inmates,  all  unconscious  of  the  vicinity  of  their  old  foes,  slept  on.  A 
halt  was  called,  and  Koroheahea,  ^  a  chief  of  high  rank  in  the  Taranaki 
tribe,  advanced  alone  in  the  grey  dawn  to  spy  out  the  strength  of  the 
enemy's  fortifications.  He  had  almost  made  the  circuit  of  •the  pa^  in 
vain  searching  for  a  weak  spot,  for  the  works  were  in  good  order  and 
the  palisading  of  the  best  and  strongest  workmanship.  Presently  he 
came  to  the  gateway,  and  cautiously  approaching,  he  saw  that  the 
watchman  was  not  at  his  post,  so  quietly  and  deftly  undoing  the 
fastenings  he  slid  back  the  heavy  piece  of  wood  in  the  gateway  and 
then,  shouting  his  war-cry  (see  p.  201),  he  gave  the  signal  for  the 
onslaught ;  but  before  his  companions  reached  him  he  had  to  defend 
his  life  in  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  inmates  of  the  Eewarewa 
pa^  who  were  now  making  frantic  efforts  to  regain  the  gateway. 
Koroheahea  stood  his  ground  bravely,  and  killed  three  chiefs  with 
his  own  good  spear  before  he  was  killed  himself  with  a  blow  from  a 
men.  A  desperate  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued,  but  the  Taranaki  taua 
outnumbered  the  Ati-Awa  at  all  points,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter 
followed.'  The  Hewarewa  people  were  caught  in  a  trap  ;  the  attack 
had  been  made  along  the  sea  and  eastern  fronts,  and  the  inmates  of 
the  pa  were  driven  back  on  to  the  cliff  overhanging  the  Waiwhakaiho 
river ;  there  the  dead  lay  literally  in  heaps.  Two  of  the  principal 
chiefs,  Te  Puni  and  Rawa-ki-tua,  ^  made  a  bold  stroke  for  liberty, 
plunging  headlong  from  the  cliff  into  the  river  below,  and  rising  safely 

1.  Koroheahea  was  the  tuptina^  or  grandfather  of  Te  Elahui,  the  well-known 
late  chief  of  Rahota,  near  Opunake,  and  also  a  near  relative  of  Wiremu  Kingi 
Matakatea,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Taranaki  tribe,  whose  old  pa — 
saccessfully  defended  by  him  ag^ainst  the  Waikato  tribes — ^was  Te  Namu,  Opunake. 
Wiremu  Kingi,  in  1834,  saved  Mrs.  Guard  and  her  two  children  from  being 
murdered  when  the  *'  Harriett'*  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Okahu  river,  a 
few  miles  south  of  Cape  Egmont;  and  again  in  August,  1862,  protected  and 
brought  safely  through  the  enemy's  country  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  '*  Lord 
Worsley,'*  when  that  steamer  was  wrecked  in  Te  Namu  Bay,  Opunake.  W.  Kingi 
died  in  February,  1893,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

2.  There  were  three  chiefs  of  very  high  rank  in  the  Ati-Aws  tribe  killed  here — 
Rerewha-i-te-rangi,  the  father  of  Te  Puni,  was  one  of  them. 

3.  Te  Puni  and  Rawa-ki-tua.  These  chiefs  afterwards  led  their  hapn  in  the 
migration  south,  occupying  what  is  now  the  site  of  the  City  of  Wellington.  — See 
Journal  of  the  Polyneiian  Society ^  Vol.  I.,  p.  88.  Te  Puni,  at  this  time,  was  a  young 
man  of  from  twenty -five  to  thirty  years  of  ag^.  When  the  Europeans  first  came  to 
Wellington  in  1840,  Te  Puni's  age  was  estimated  at  sixty  years ;  thia  would  make 
the  date  of  the  capture  of  the  Rewarewa  somewhere  between  the  years  1805-10. 
Other  information  is  to  the  effect  that  this  event  occurred  many  years  prior  to  the 
Kiiling  of  Te  Pehi  for  England  in  a  whaler  in  1826. — See  New  Zealandere^  p.  317. 
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to  the  surface,  they  struck  out  for  the  far  side  of  the  stream,  which 
baving  reached,  they  ran  across  the  sand-hills  and  came  on  to  the  beach 
between  the  Henui  and  Waiwhakaiho  rivers.  Running  for  bare  life, 
they  soon  reached  Pukeariki ;  here  they  told  their  sad  story  and  called 
on  friends  and  relatives  to  avenge  their  loss.  It  was  at  once  decided  to 
carry  out  the  request — ^if  possible.  Messengers  were  sent  off  to  Puketapu, 
appointing  the  following  morning  as  the  time  for  the  combined  attack 
on  their  enemies,  now  in  occupation  of  the  Bewarewa  pa.  Other 
messengers  were  sent  to  the  Ngati-Tama  in  the  north — the  great 
fighting  fui^  of  the  Ati-Awa  tribe,  asking  immediate  help.  Meantime, 
things  were  brisk  in  the  captured  pa.  Between  two  and  three  hundred 
bodies  lay  stretched  out  in  the  marae  of  the  fort ;  the  place  was  one 
great  shamble.  In  the  words  of  my  informant — Heta  Te  Kauri  of 
Puke-totara — **  they  were  piled  up  in  great  heaps  like  dead  sheep," 
whilst  active  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  feast  that  was  to 
follow. 

A  few  of  the  Ati-Awa  that  had  escaped  the  general  slaughter  made 
their  way  to  Puketapu.  Upon  hearing  the  tidings  the  great  war 
trumpet  was  sounded,  and  the  whole  hapu  were  soon  gathered  into  the 
jw,  and  everything  made  ready  to  repel  an  attack.  Later  on  in  the 
day  the  emissaries  from  Puke-ariki  reached  Puketapu,  with  their  scheme 
for  a  combined  attack  as  mentioned  before.  A  council  of  the  whole  of 
the  inmates  of  the  pa  was  called,  and  it  was  then  decided  that  no  help 
should  be  given,  or  revenge  taken — at  least  for  the  present — for  the 
capture  and  slaughter  at  the  Rewarewa  pa\  for  said  they,  ''  are  not 
these  the  boasters  who  said  we  were  of  no  account,  common  f eUows,  not 
ioa8  (warriors)  like  them ;  where  is  the  bravery  they  boasted  about 
when  we  stormed  Koru  ?  that  bravery  which  they  said  belonged  only 
to  them,  the  rangatiras  of  the  Bewarewa.  This  is  our  utu  for  their 
insults."  So  they  remained  quietly  in  their  pa,  whilst  the  feasting  of 
their  hereditary  enemy  on  the  bodies  of  their  own  tribesmen  went 
merrily  on.  In  this  way  did  the  men  of  Puketapu  get  utu  for  the 
insults  heaped  on  them  by  the  Bewarewa  chiefs,  after  the  capture  of 
Koru. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  Bewarewa  pa  was  stormed  just  before 
dawn,  and  later  on  in  the  day  the  Taranaki  taua  moved  inland  and 
took  up  a  position  at  Wanangananga,  now  called  Katere-ki-te-moana — 
the  rise  seaward  of  Devon  road,  at  the  top  of  what  is  now  called 
Mangaone  Hill.  The  change  of  names  was  made  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Hua  and  Wai-whakaiho  block,  about  1844  or  1845 ;  the 
owners  refused  to  sell  this  portion  of  the  block.  The  word  denotes 
"let  it  float  away  to  sea,"  or  "float  it  out  to  sea,"  hence  the  name 
"  Katere-moana."  There  a  great  cannibal  feast  was  held,  lasting  some 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  all  that  remained  of  their  victims  was 
carefully  baked,  and  then  packed  away  in  calahaBhes  after  the  mann^T 
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of  what  we  call  '' potted  meat."  Certain  bones  also  of  the  higher 
chiefs  were — ^after  being  carefully  picked  and  scraped — packed  away  in 
their  pikaua  and  taken  with  them  for  future  domestic  use,  such  as  combs, 
flutes,  fish-hooks,  ornaments,  etc.  They  were  so  elated  with  their  late 
victory  that  it  was  decided  to  surprise  Fuke-ariki  on  their  homeward 
march. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  they  left  Katere  soon  after  midnight, 
timing  themselves  to  reach  Puke-ariki  just  before  dawn — ^the  favourite 
time  for  Maori  attacks.  Keeping  the  Wai-whakaiho  Flat  on  their 
right,  this  great  taua^  now  increased  in  numbers  by  the  captives  from 
Eewarewa,  passed  on  through  Te  Rerenga,  or  what  is  now  the  Glenarvon 
Estate,  keeping  on  the  high  ground  just  at  the  back  of  the  homestead, 
thence  down  into  the  Wai-whakaiho  valley,  crossing  the  river  just 
below  the  deep  pool  used  for  swimming  matches  at  picnic  times,  then 
up  to  the  western  slope,  and  on  to  Puke-o-tipua,  now  known  as 
Shuttleworth's  Hill.  Crossing  the  Mangaorei  ro€ui — Hospital  road — 
just  seaward  of  Mr.  Campbell's  residence,  they  passed  on  through 
Mrs.  Handolph  Smith's  farm  and  over  the  Henui  stream  just  above 
Puke-tarata,  into  Sole  Brothers'  farm,  over  the  present  line  of  the 
Avenue  road,  passing  through  Hawehawe,  close  in  front  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Govett's  residence  into  the  Kaimata^  clearing,  now  the  site  of  the 
homestead  on  Brooklands.  From  here  they  went  down  across  the 
Pukekura^  stream,  about  the  upper  end  of  the  Becreation  Grounds, 
passing  through  Tarakete,  or  Gilbert's  farm,  and  coming  on  to  the 
Oarring^n  road  at  its  junction  with  the  Mill  road,  thence  down  the 
spur  on  which  the  Mill  road  now  runs  towards  the  Huatoki  river.  A 
halt  was  called  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  after  a  short  korero  (talk), 
four  or  five  hundred  men  were  sent  on  as  an  advance  guard  to  break  a 
track  through  the  dense  fern  and  scrub,  and  make  good  the  crossing  of 
the  Huatoki ;  this  party  consisted  of  common  men  only — ^privates,  as 
my  informant  put  it — ^the  chiefs  remained  with  the  main  body  on  the 
hill. 

We  will  now  leave  the  advancing  taua  for  a  short  time,  to  see  how 
things  are  going  on  at  Puke-ariki  and  its  neighbourhood.  When  it 
became  known  that  the  enemy  had  captured  the  Eewarewa  pa^  all  the 
outlying  forts  were  abandoned  and  the  hapu  concentrated  within 
Puke-ariki  pa.  Within  these  lines,  what  remained  of  the  hapu  had 
gathered.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Puketapu  hapu  to  assist  in  a  combined 
attack  on  the  Taranaki  people,  fears  were  expressed  that  the  enemy 
would  attack  Puke-ariki,  the  inmates  of  which  were  numerically  much 

1.  Kaimata,  now  Brooklands,  onoe  the  resldenoe  of  the  late  Captain  Henry 
King,  R.N.,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Newton  King. 

2.  Pnkekura,  name  of  the  stream  mnning  through  the  Puke-kura  Park  (late 
Recreation  Grounds),  which  joins  the  Huatoki  river  atPitawa,  just  above  Carrington 
road  railway  bridge. 
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weaker  than  the  t4iua.  Aooordingly  an  appeal  for  help  was  sent  off 
immediatelj  to  the  Ngati-Tama,  another  hapu  or  subdivision  of  the 
Ati-Awa  tribe,  and  who  were  renowned  throughout  the  land  as  great 

tOM. 

The  Ngati-Tamas  decided  at  once  to  send  help  to  their  tribesmen ; 
three  hundred  teas,  or  warriors,  were  quickly  assembled  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Tonga-porutu  river,  and  this  war-party  is  said  to  have  covered 
the  distance  between  there  and  Puke-ariki — about  forty  miles — in  five 
hours.  It  was  a  night  march,  made  so  that  the  enemy  should  not 
know  of  the  reinforcements  coming  into  Puke-ariki,  and  so  timed  that 
the  flowing  tide  would,  before  daybreak,  effectually  wash  out  all 
traces  of  a  large  body  of  men  having  passed  along  the  beaches  to  the 
southward. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  advancing  Taranaki  taua, 
whom  we  left  breaking  a  track  through  the  dense  growth  down  into 
the  Huatoki  Valley.  As  mentioned  before,  the  main  body  stayed  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  valley,  waiting  until  the  track 
should  be  opened  out  down  to  the  river.  It  was  now  getting  on  towards 
day-dawn — "the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  birds,"  as  the  Maoris 
poetically  term  it — and  the  chiefs,  fearing  the  daylight  would  be  upon 
them  before  they  could  reach  Puke-ariki,  and  becoming  impatient  of 
delay,  one  of  them  unguardedly  called  out  to  the  advance  party,  now 
well  down  the  hill,  to  push  on.  In  the  stillness  of  the  early  mom  this 
was  heard  by  one  of  the  Ati-Awa  scouts  on  Pukaka,  who  immediately 
gave  the  alarm  to  the  inmates  of  Puke-ariki.  Prompt  action  was  at 
once  taken,  and  a  plan  arranged  to  surprise  the  approaching  taua. 
About  four  hundred  of  the  best  fighting  men  filed  out  quietly,  and 
passed  along  what  is  now  Brougham  street  (New  Plymouth)  up  the 
spur  between  the  Huatoki  river  and  the  Mahoe  stream.  ^  At  a  spot 
called  Mawera — ^junction  of  Powderham  and  Brougham  streets — they 
turned  slightly  to  their  right,  passing  through  Puta-taua,  the  present 
site  of  St.  Mary's  Parsonage  garden,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the 
seaward  face  of  the  rise  upon  which  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Webster 
now  stands.  Here  they  decided  to  await  their  foes,  as  from  this  vantage 
ground  they  could  overlook  the  slope  down  to  the  River  Huatoki,  and 
watch  every  movement  of  the  Taranakis,  who  could  now  be  plainly  heard 
approaching  straight  for  the  rise,  behind  which  they  were  concealed. 
The  Ati-Awa  of  Puke-ariki,  seeing  their  opportunity,  divided  their 
party  into  two,  forming  a  well-laid  ambuscade,  a  practice  in  which  the 

1.  Pukaka :  Maraland  Hill.  Huatoki :  small  river  running  through  New 
Flynumth  and  crossing  main  street  of  town  alongside  the  railway  line.  Mahoe :  a 
■mall  stream,  one  of  the  branches  of  which  took  its  rise  near  the  junction  of 
Brougham  and  Powderham  streets ;  this  stream  joined  the  Mangaotuku,  just  about 
where  the  Criterion  Hotel  now  stands. 
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Maoris  were  acknowledged  masters.  The  a  dv ance  party  of  the  Taranakis 
was  now  ahnost  in  their  midst ;  the  wily  Ati-Awa  lay  crouched  in  the 
fern  at  either  hand,  awaiting  the  pre-arranged  signal  for  the  onslaught. 
Their  foes  were  now  well  into  the  net,  but  still  the  signal  was  delayed, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  head  of  the  Taranaki  column  had  passed  through 
and  beyond  the  ambuscade  that  their  leader  thought  fit  to  give  the 
signal.  And  now  with  a  blood-curdling  yell  Koronerea^  sprang  into 
the  air,  and  mere  in  hand,  gave  vent  to  the  truly  awful  notes  of  the 
war-dance.  As  one  man  his  four  hundred  followers  answered  back  his 
cry,  and  then  fell  on  their  enemies  from  both  sides  at  once,  who, 
completely  taken  by  surprise,  had  no  time  to  rally  and  form  up  in  the 
narrow  track,  and  were  struck  down  as  they  stood.  Those  in  the  rear, 
seeing  what  had  happened  to  the  advance  guard,  and  thinking  the 
Ati-Awa  were  far  more  numerous  than  really  was  the  case,  were  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  broke  and  fled  down  the  slope  at  the  back  of  where 
the  Windsor  Castle  HoteP  once  stood,  and  by  Mr.  Andrew  Morton's  gar- 
den to  the  river.  Meeting  on  their  way  the  advance  of  the  main  body, 
a  dreadful  scene  ensued  ;  the  river  with  its  steep  banks  cut  off  all  hope 
of  a  hasty  retreat  along  the  way  they  had  come,  and  the  under-growth 
around  was  so  dense  that  they  could  not  escape  in  any  numbers  to  the 
right  or  left.  The  panic-stricken  advance  party,  pressed  back  by 
sheer  weight  of  numbers  those  who  had  reached  the  seaward  bank  of 
the  stream,  and  who  were  climbing  up  the  steep  bank  of  the  river ; 
the  Taranakis  struggled  for  a  moment  on  the  brink,  and  then  with  a 
dull  groan  of  despair,  reeled  backward  into  the  bed  of  the  Huatoki 
river  a  heaving  mass  of  humanity,  forming  a  slippery  causeway  of  the 
dead  and  dying,  over  which  their  tribesmen  essayed  to  pass  to  the 
further  side,  the  causeway  ever  rising  higher  until — as  my  informant 
said — '  the  Huatoki  was  choked  with  the  dead  of  Taranaki.'  The 
Ati-Awa  crossed  over  the  river  on  the  bodies  of  their  routed  enemies, 
and  pursued  the  broken  taua  but  a  short  distance  up  the  spur,  having 
already  in  their  opinion  taken  suffiicient  utu  for  the  slaughter  at  the 
Bewarewa^<7.  The  main  body  of  the  Taranakis  fled  up  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Garringtou  road,  through  Broadmoor's  farm,  across  the 
back  of  Woodleigh,  and  thence  by  Okoare,  Ararepe,  Hatapihipihi, 
and  Tapuae-haruru*'^  into  their  own  country.  Small  bodies  of  the 
fugitives  escaped  up  the  western  slope  of  the  Huatoki  valley,  and 

1.  Koronerea  died  about  twenty -five  years  ago  at  a  very  advanoed  age,  and 
was  buried  at  Puketotara.  The  head  chief  of  Puke-ariki  was  Rangi-apiti-ma. 
Koronerea  was  the  fighting  chief  of  this  sub-diTision  of  the  hapu, 

2.  The  Hotel  stood  in  Bulteel  sti^eet,  on  section  785,  town  of  New  Plymonth, 
it  is  now  removed. 

3.  Okoare,  the  old  pa  behind  Mr.  F.  Watson*s  homestead.  Ararepe,  and 
Ratapihipihi  around  Rotokare  hike,  between  Elliot  and  Barrett  roads.  Tapnae- 
haruru,  the  river  just  beyond  Omata. 
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by  Otumaikuku  and  Pipiko,  ^  others  by  way  of  the  Waimea^  stream, 
coming  together  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tukapa,'  and  joining 
the  main  body  towards  the  Herekawe^  stream.  In  this  affair  only 
two  men  of  rank  were  killed,  most  of  the  Taranaki  chiefs  being  in  the 
rear  holding  themselves  in  reserve  for  the  actual  assault  on  Puke- 
ariki. 

This  slaughter,  called  *  Pakirikiri'*  took  place  near  the  site  of  the 
old  mill  (now  demolished)  known  as  *  White's,'  that  used  to  stand  on 
the  Huatoki  immediately  below  the  Gaol,  and  just  down  the  stream 
from  the  small  bridge  that  spans  the  river  oa  the  Mill  road.  The 
Ati-Awa  ambuscade  was  laid  in  what  is  now  Mr.  W.  D.  Webster's 
garden,  between  Fulford  and  Bulteel  streets,  New  Plymouth. 

This  is  the  story  as  told  to  me  by  Heta  Te  Kauri,  of  Puketotara, 
a  member  of  the  Ngati-Te-Whiti  hapu  of  the  Ati-Awa  tribe.  The 
capture  of  Hewarewa  pa^  according  to  the  Taranaki  version,  was 
given  me  by  Te  Kahui — see  Koroheahea — and  all  the  main  points 
verified  by  Piripi  Ngahuku  of  the  Ngati-Te-Whiti  hapu  (Moturoa)  of 
the  Ati-Awa  tribe." 

It  would  appear  from  the  following  that  Takarangi,  whose  mar- 
riage with  Bau-mahora  has  already  been  described  in  connection  with 
the  sieg^  of  Te  Whakarewa  {circa  1740)  was  in  the  Rewarewa  pa  at 
the  time  of  its  fall,  and  there  taken  prisoner  by  Taranaki.  The  fol- 
lowing from  **Te  Waka  Maori"  Newspaper,  1877,  p.  47,  alludes  to 
this  event,  and  it  is  inserted  here  to  preserve  it  in  more  permanent 
form: — 

•' Nikorima  Te  Kangi-uoho-iho  who  died  27th  July,  1876,  at 
Taranaki  was — says  his  son  Tamati-Kaweora — the  last  of  the  ancient 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  Taranaki.  He  lived  before  the  coming  of  Capt. 
Cook,  aud  we  are  of  opinion  he  must  have  been  nearly  two  hundred 
years  old  (sic)  for  he  was  a  grown  up  man  when  the  first  ships  were 
peen  off  this  coast,  which  ships  the  Maoris  called  *  Te  Tere-a-tu- 
paenga-roa,'  (the  fleet  of  the  horizon).  Nikorima  was  a  chief  of 
high  birth,  and  a  great  warrior  of  Ngati-Haumia  and  Nga-Buahine 
hapu9  of  Taranaki  tribe.     He  was  a  descendant  of  Ao-nui,   *  nana  t 

1.  Otumaikuku  and  Pipiko.  The  locality  around  the  site  of  New  Plymouth 
Hospital ;  this  building  stands  on  part  of  the  Pipiko  reserve 

2.  Waimea,  the  name  of  stream  that  crosses  the  Frankley  road,  and  flows  into 
the  Huatoki  at  the  tannery,  about  a  quarter-of-a-mile  inland  of  the  Hospital  gates. 

3.  Tnkapa,  this  locality  is  still  known  by  its  old  name. 

4.  Herekawe,  the  name  of  a  stream  that  crosses  the  Main  South  road,  about 
hree  miles  from  New  Plymouth,  in  the  Omata  District. 

5.  Pakiiikiri,  a  name  given  to  this  battle  in  derision,  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  common  people — tang^ta-ware — that  were  killed.  Pakirikiri  is  the  name 
of  the  fish  called  '<  Rock-cod." 
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karihi  te  niho  o  Taranaki*  (who  pricked  the  teeth  of  Taranaki,  see 
ante.  Chap.  IX.),  also  of  Tu-te-pupu-rangi,  and  Rua-koreru,  (see 
Table  III.),  and  of  those  later  chiefs  Tu-haka-raro,  Te  Rangi-i-runga, 
Tu-te-raina  and  Hangi-manihi.  The  first  war-like  expedition  in 
which  he  took  part  was  that  under  Te  Rangi-i-runga,  at  Putu-pohue, 
where  he  himself  killed  two  men.  The  next  in  which  he  joined  was 
also  under  Te  Rangi-i-runga  to  Te  Aho-roa,  Waipa,  (?  Hinga-kaka, 
see  supra)  and  there  three  men  fell  by  his  hand.  He  was  also  at  the 
battle  of  Rewarewa  (see  supra)  where  he  took  Takarangi,  a  chief  of 
Nga-Motu,  prisoner,  besides  a  woman.  Nikorima  had  a  narrow  escape 
at  the  battle  of  Tawhiri-ketetahi  where  he  received  two  spear  thrusts, 
one  bj  Whakataka,  the  other  by  Tihau.  The  spear  was  armed  with 
the  spines  of  the  sting-ray  {he  tete  tara  what)  and  was  plumed  with  red 
feathers  {puhi  ki  te  kura),  A  thrust  from  behind  penetrated  his  back 
and  came  out  at  his  belly.  A  large  party  of  Ngati-Rua-nui  once  in- 
vested his  pa^  Puke-kohatu ;  all  but  some  boys  were  absent.  He 
blocked  up  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  pa,  and  the  ladder  of  the  other 
he  threw  over  the  cliff  so  that  there  was  no  way  by  which  the  war- 
party  could  enter.  His  arms  on  this  occasion  was  a  spear  named 
'  Nawenawea,'  and  a  tipua,  ara,  he  karakia,  (an  incantation)  named 
'Rua-hoata.'  His  plumes  were  made  of  hawk's  feathers,  and  he 
proved  his  valour  here,  for  the  enemy  did  not  take  the  pa"* 


*  Knowing  the  very  grent  age  to  which  the  Maoris  lived,  it  is  not  impoesihle 
Nikorima  might  have  been  bom  about  the  time  of  Captain  Cook*8  last  voyage  in 
1777  ;  and  that  the  Taranaki  natives  may  have  seen  his  ship  pass.  This  would 
only  make  Nikorima  about  100  years  old,  not  an  uncommon  age  for  a  Maori.  Hie 
**  first  ship  '*  to  visit  the  coast  came  about  1825. 


SAMOAN    PHONETICS   IN    THE    BROADER 
RELATION. 


PART  in. 

By   William  Churchill. 


ALTHOUGH  the  passage  from  the  surd  to  the  sonant  of  any 
consonantal  series  would  seem  to  be  so  simple  as  to  be  the  most 
frequent  type  of  mutation,  and  such  it  is  in  the  language  family  which 
finds  its  expression  in  Grimm's  law,  we  do  not  find  it  so  in  the 
Polynesian.  In  the  spirant  class  we  might  fill  pages  with  examples  of 
the  change  from /to  the  aspiration  and  thence  to  extinction.  The  easy 
mutation  from  /  to  v  is  by  no  means  frequent  except  in  the  passage 
from  Samoan  to  Viti,  which  has  no  spirant  other  than  the  sonant. 
In  the  following  table  we  have  assembled  typical  examples  of  the 
frequent  change  from  f  to  v. 


Samoa 

fata 

fafa 

fad 

fafie 

Fatiina 

fata 

fafa 

fafie 

Sotama 

both 

riti 

yata 

vava 

T6nga 

fata 

fafa 

fahi 

fefie 

Nine 

fata 

fafa 

Tahiti 

f^ta 

vaha 

Tahi 

yahie 

ICarqneaas 

yayahi 

yehie 

Hawaii 

haka 

waha 

wahi 

wahie 

Barotonga 

ata 

yai 

yaie 

Vaori 

whata 

waha 

wahi 

wahie 

Panmotu 

yahi 

ICangareTa 

ata 

yehie 

Sikajaoa 

fata 

Aniwa 

fata 

Kukaoro 

hata 

The  Polynesin  group  which  employs  both  spirants  as  in  Samoan 
comprehends  Tahiti,  Futuna,  Uvea,  Niue,  the  Marquesas,  Paumotu 
and  Nukuoro.  Barotonga  has  the  v  alone.  In  Hawaiian  and  Maori 
both  spirants  are  weakened  to  tibe  nearest  semivowel,  u?,  to  w\no\i  l^b.^ 
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Maori  adds  wh^  the  aapiration  of  the  same.     In  Tongare^a,  which  uses 
fy  the  sonant  spirant  is  replaced  by  to.    This  table  exhibits  the  mutation 
ofy  to  trA,  it  being  a  rule  with  scant  exception  that  the  Samoany  which 
passes  over  to  Maori  wh  appears  in  Tahiti  as/,  rather  than  A  or  v. 
Samoa  afa  afato         fiti  fe'e  fafaga       feta  fata 

Hawaii  hild  hee  hanai        hoka         haka 

Tahiti  hiti  fee  faaai         feta  fata 

Maori  awha        awhato     whiti         wheke       whangai  wheta       whata 

We  are  next  to  note  a  mutation  which  is  anomalous,  from  the  weaker 
to  the  stronger  consonant,  from  the  spirant  to  the  mute.  In  a  few 
rare  instances  we  encounter  a  progression  from  /  to  p^  which  in  Yiti, 
having  no  p,  becomes  6,  or  less  commonly  v. 


Samoa 

fana 

folau 

afi 

Fatnna 

fana 

wfiwfi 

Urea 

fana 

aafi 

Botoma 

fan 

Viti 

vana 

bola 

ubi 

Tonga 

fana 

aafi 

Niue 

ufi 

Tahiti 

fana 

ahi 

MarquesaB 

Hawaii 

pana 

ahi 

Rarotunga 

ana 

ai 

Haori 

pana 

popa 

Moriori 

poro 

Kangareva 

pana 

ahiah 

Aniwa 

fana 

Nakaoro 

horaa 

The  sonant  spirant  v  appears  in  all  the  Polynesian  languages  except 
Hawaiian,  Maori  and  Moriori,  and  in  these  it  passes  into  tr,  its  sole 
change.  Tongarewa  has  both  v  and  w  but  the  material  is  too  limited 
(no  more  than  four  words)  for  study. 

In  the  following  conspectus  we  have  the  record  of  the  mutations  of 
the  spirants. 

'P  extinct    F-H.        F-V.      F-HW.      F-P.        F-B.       V-W. 
Samoa 
Fntuna 
Uvea 
Rotnma 
Viti 
Tonga 
Nino 
Manahiki 
Tahiti 
Marquesas 
Hawaii 
Rarotonga 
Maori  ..  ..  .. 

Moriori 
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¥  extinct    F-H.        F-V.      F-HW.      F-P.        F-B.        V-W. 


tu 


1^  Jaya 
ro 

;  last  in  this  stadj  of  Samoan  phonation  we  arrive  at  a  complete 
ntal  series,  one  which  for  sense  differentiation  of  sound  employs 
LI  geography   of  the  mouth,  its  posterior,  medial  and  anterior 

the  palatal,  lingual  and  labial  mutes.  Yet  such  is  the  quick 
y  of  the  language,  so  instinct  is  it  still  with  activity  of  change 
he  series  has  become  imperfect.     In  the  era  since  intercourse  has 

with  the  other  peoples  of  Nuclear  Polynesia  that  palatal  mute  k 
topped  off  and  is  designated  by  the  mere  soundless  gap  which  we 
te  by  the  inverted  comma.  In  the  half  century  which  has  elapsed 
:he  reduction  of  Samoan  speech  to  writing  the  lingual  mute  t  has 
\  backward  in  the  mouth  to  the  place  left  vacant  by  k.  This  is 
sively  half  the  change  which  is  now  taking  place  simultaneously 

interchange  of  n  and  ny,  lingual  replacing  palatal,  and  palatal 
I. 

le  true  k  remains  active  in  Futuna,  Uvea,  Viti,  Tonga,  Niue, 
snga,  the  Marquesas,  Mangareva,  Paumotu,  Tongareva,  Maori, 
ri,  Nukuoro,  Sikayana.  It  is  extinct  in  Samoa,  Tahiti  and 
ii,  and  sometimes  in  the  Marquesas.  In  a  few  instances  it  passes 
Eisopalatal  in  Viti  ngg.  We  note  an  instance  in  which  it  passes 
rd  to  /,  the  converse  of  that  movement  now  so  strong  in  Samoan  ; 
he  fact  that  the  Samoan  in  this  instance  is  a  preduplication  form 
line  to  the  opinion  that  the  vocabulary  form  ta^alo  was  really  an 
example  of  the  beginning  of  kappation  from  tatalo,  thus  the 
ce  becomes  of  the  normal  type. 

the  following  table  we  record  these  changes,  together  with  a  con- 
9  of  the  languages  in  which  they  are  found. 

K  extinct    K-NGG    K-T 

a*a  a*e  va*a  ta'alo 

aka  ake  vaka 

aka  hake  vaka 

i  ak 

waka  cake  waqa  tatalo 

aka  hake  vaka 

vaka  hake  vaka 

ki  vaka 

aa  ae  vaa 

880     aka  ake  vaka,  vaa 

aa  ae  waa 

iga     aka  vaka 


Maori 

aka 

ake 

Paumotu 

aka 

ake 

Mangareva 

ake 

Sikajana 

Aniwa 

ake 

Nakaoro 

aka 

ake 
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waka  tikaro 

vaka 

vaka 

waka 

vaka 

vaka 

The  lingual  surd  mute  t  is  found  in  all  the  languages  of  this  family, 
except  Hawaiian  in  which  it  has  already  become  the  X;  into  which  it  is 
rapidly  turning  in  Samoan.  Its  other  changes  are  in  the  same  vertical 
colunm,  that  is  to  say  they  involve  slight  variations  in  the  employment 
of  the  tongue.  The  movement  from  surd  to  sonant  is  seen  only  in  Yiti, 
for  that  is  the  only  language  of  the  family  possessing  a  d  sound,  and 
«ven  at  that  it  is  only  the  imperfect  and  nasalized  approximation  of  nd. 
The  change  from  surd  mute  to  surd  spirant  of  the  lingual  series  is  also 
possible  in  Yiti  and  has  been  already  abundantly  illustrated.  The  still 
further  change  from  mute  to  sibilant,  though  rare,  is  found  in  Yiti  and 
Rotuma.  These  changes  and  the  conspectus  thereof  are  noted  in  the 
following  table,  whose  limits  it  will  be  seen  do  not  succeed  those  of 
Nuclear  Polynesia.  There  are  these  changes  to  note  as  well :  Tonga 
holds  the  t  true  only  before  a,  o,  and  u;  before  $  and  t  it  has  so 
consistently  the  sound  of  our  English  j  that  the  character  is  employed 
in  the  alphabet.  Similarly  situated  in  Nine  it  is  sounded  as  to.  In 
Tongareva  and  Morion  t  before  t  has  the  sound  of  ch  (J),  In  Futona 
t  before  t  takes  the  is  sound. 

T-D  T-C  T-S 


Samoa 

muta 

fiti 

tea 

gutu 

tuna 

uta 

Putuna 

muta 

ati 

tea 

gpata 

tuna 

uta 

Uvea 

tea 

gpatu 

Rotuma 

Bozia 

Viti 

mudu 

ridi 

oea 

gOflU 

asa 

The  changes  of  p  are  slight,  they  are  confined  to  such  results  as  are 

due  to  different  lip  positions  and  we  meet  with  them  only  in  Tonga  and 

Yiti.     The  Samoan  p  is  represented  in  Tonga  by  p  or  b,  in  Yiti  by  v  or 

mb,  and  we  lack  the  extension  of  this  division  over  sufficiently  wide 

range  to  enable  us  to  make  such  comparison  as  would  establish  the 

underlying  reason.     A  good  hypothesis,  and  so  far  as  proof  or  disproof 

is  concerned  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  hypothesis,  is  that  in  the  Samoan 

p  is  mingled  an  original  b  which  has  been  destructively  assimilated,  or 

that  the  Samoan  surd  p  is  an  arrest  of  development  yet  containing  the 

expectancy  of  a  sonant  b  which  becomes  completely  possible  in  Tonga 

and  imperfectly  possible  in  Yiti.     In  the  following  table  and  conspectus 

we  present  illustrations  : — 

P-B.       P-V. 


Samoa 

peau 

pou 

pule 

pua'a 

puga 

Putuna 

piau 

pou 

pule 

puaka 

puga 

Uvea 

peau 

pou 

pule 

puaka 

Yiti 

biau 

bou 

buU 

▼uaka 

Tuga 

TongH 

peau 

pou 

bole 

buaka 

buga 
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In  this  extended  series  of  minute  analyses  we  have  dissected  the 
phonetic  elements  of  the  several  Polynesian  alphabets  down  so  closely 
that  their  interrelations  lie  bare  before  us.  We  have  examined  the 
progress  of  one  letter  unit  into  unother,  we  have  been  able  to  disclose 
the  aboriginal  unit  which  underlies  groups  of  letters  and  out  of  which 
divers  sounds  have  arisen  through  idiosyncrasies  partly  physical  and 
partly  psychical.  We  have  been  doing  the  work  of  the  histologist  on 
the  living  tissues  of  a  quick  speech. 

Dissection  is  not  enough.  Our  full  end  is  not  attained  when  we 
leave  upon  the  operating  table  heaps  and  heaps  of  disjecta  membra  of 
Polynesian  languages.  From  these  materials  which  we  know  so 
intimately  we  must  reconstruct  and  thereby  learn  the  broader  lessons 
of  this  family  of  human  speech. 

First  let  us  look  at  the  story  of  ethnic  wandering  which  we  now 
have  the  knowledge  to  read  in  the  formative  material  of  these 
languages.  We  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  constructing  an  analytical 
key  to  the  languages  of  Polynesia,  and  we  shall  use  no  material  other 
then  such  as  has  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  discussions.  We 
shall  force  these  alphabets  to  tell  their  own  tale  of  the  migrations  of 
a  race.     This  is  the  key  : — 

littte  series  complete  {k — t-^p — h) 
Nasal  series  complete  {ng — n — m) 
With  sibilant 

With  true  aspiration  Samoa 

Tonga 
Fakaafo 
Uvea 
Rotumd 
Futuna 
Viti 

Manahiki 
Aniwa 
Nukuoro 


Lacking  true  aspiration 


With  assimilated  aspiration 
Without  sibilant  but  with  aspiration  assimialted  therofrom 


With  surd  and  sonant  spirants  (/-r) 


With  sonant  spirant  only  (v) 

Lacking  spirants 
Lacking  both  sibilant  and  aspiration 
With  sonant  spirant  only 


Futuna 
Uvea 
Tonga 
Niut 

Tongareva 
Paumotu 
Mangareva 
Maori 

Rarotonga 
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Nasal  series  incomplete  (n-  m) 
Lacking  sibilant 

With  surd  and  sonant  spirants  MarquesoM 

Mute  series  incomplete  (t-p) 
Nasal  series  incomplete 
Lacking  sibilant 

With  surd  and  sonant  spirants  Tahiti 

Lacking  spirants  Hawaii 

The  story  is  plain  to  read.  Let  us  briefly  narrate  just  what  history 
the  language  key  opens  to  our  reading.  It  shows  us  that  the 
Hawaiian  and  the  Maori  stand  at  the  same  distance  from  the  point  of 
distribution,  and  it  associates  the  Hawaiian  with  Tahiti,  it  associates 
the  Maori  with  Rarotongan.  Then  it  shows  us  at  another  ring  of  dis- 
persion from  a  common  centre,  not  quite  so  far  as  these  ultimates,  the 
Paumotu  and  Mangarevan.  Yet  another  circumference  is  filled  at 
equal  radii  from  the  centre  with  Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  the  Marquesas. 
As  we  come  nearer  to  the  heart  of  things  we  find  in  the  Tonga  group 
a  collection  of  tongues  which  stand  equally  but  a  step  away  from  the 
Proto-Samoan,  each  independent  although  there  are  plenteous  traces 
of  commingling.  And  at  the  centre  of  all  we  find  the  true  Nuclear 
Polynesian,  the  throbbing  heart  of  the  speech.  One  other  detail  here 
appears :  It  is  not  without  meaning  that  Uvea  and  Futuna  twice  are 
entered  upon  the  record,  once  in  Nuclear  Polynesian,  and  again  in 
the  Tonga  group  ;  it  is  the  linguistic  record  that  the  Tongans  have 
raided  Nuclear  Polynesia  and  left  the  traces  of  their  speech. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  record  which  philology  has  preserved. 
It  would  read  the  same  even  if  we  had  not  a  single  legend  of  those 
which  go  to  make  up  the  great  tradition  of  Polynesian  migration. 

Our  next  summation  of  this  material  will  show  us  somewhat  of 
the 'structure  of  this  vocalic  speech. 

Compared  with  the  forerunners  of  our  speech,  not  only  those  dis- 
tant progenitors  which  we  find  amid  the  Indian  snows,  but  even  those 
more  proximate  ancestors  who  spoke  our  tongue  within  the  Christian 
era,  compared  even  with  the  reduced  wealth  of  sound  which  we  use 
systematically  for  the  porterage  of  sense  from  lip  to  ear,  all  these 
Polynesian  languages  seem  but  feebly  equipped  for  life  as  the  medium 
of  human  communication.  None  the  less  we  shall  find  an  interest  in 
the  examination  of  the  sound  elements  which  they  hold  most  closely, 
those  which  they  shed  most  freely  and  particularly  those  which  for 
them  exist  in  a  sort  of  vivid  nebulous  haze  or  a  germinating  proto- 
plasm. 

We  have  been  able  to  reconstruct  in  the  Proto-Samoan  the  highest 
phonetic  type  of  the  language,  and  we  have  seen  how  from  this  type 
the  various  stems  have  declined.  Thus  we  have  a  good  idea  of  what 
are  the  weak  points  of  the  structure,  its  most  recent  acquirements  and 
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therefore  the  first  io  go.  In  those  elements  which  change  the  least 
we  see  the  phonetic  elements  which  were  first  acquired  and  which 
have  proved  their  lasting  quality.  This  sheds  for  us  a  bright  light 
on  the  ver3'  period  when  the  man,  endowed  with  the  cry  by  virtue  of 
his  possession  of  animal  lungs  and  larynx,  was  rising  to  his  own 
higher  estate  by  discriminative  selection  from  those  consonant- forming 
closures  of  the  buccal  organs  which  he  alone  among  mammals  had  the 
speech  centre  of  the  brain  to  operate.  No  other  family  of  human 
speech  has  3'et  been  analyzed  to  a  point  so  close  from  which  to  view 
with  comprehending  eye  a  genesis  of  human  speech.  We  are  to  see 
how  few  were  the  first  consonants  which  energized  the  cry  into  a 
speech.  Nay,  more,  we  are  to  find  in  those  regions  of  haze,  those 
conglobations  of  language  plasm  which  exist  in  Polynesian  at  the 
present  day,  a  living  example  of  what  must  have  been  the  case  when 
the  man-animal  first  found  out  that  he  had  in  his  poor  brain  and  un- 
trained vocal  muscles  a  mechanism  which  was  to  set  him  at  once  and 
forevur  asunder  and  above  his  kin  the  animal-anthi*opoid. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  full  table  containing  every  phonetic  element 
of  Polynesian. 


A 

A 

& 

B 

s 

0 

0 

I 

I 

u 

u 

Y 

rl 

w 

Semivotoelt 

Sonant 

ng 

N 

M 

Nasah 

Surd 

h 

h 

h 

Aspiration 

Sonant 

— 

— 

— 

Sibilants 

Surd 

.. 

s 

.. 

Sonant 

— 

— 

V 

Spirants 

Surd 

.. 

th 

f 

Sonant 

9 

d 

b 

Mutes 

Surd 

k 

Palatal 
Seria. 

T 

Lingual 

Series. 

P 

Labial 

Series. 

In  this  tableau  we  have  employed  the  resources  of  the  printer's 
case  to  afford  a  graphic  presentment  of  the  relative  pei-manence  of 
these  phonetic  elements.  The  letters  set  in  bold  face  capitals  are  the 
«ohd  elements  of  the  phonetic  system  which  appear  in  all  these 
languages.  The  bold  face  lower  case  letters  are  those  of  the  older 
elements  which  closest  approximate  the  permanent  structure.      T\ie 
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Boman  type  distinguishes  the  letters  which  have  a  partial  and  some- 
what considerable  history  in  the  family.  The  Italic  points  out  those 
of  minimum  frequency,  possibly  appearing  in  but  one  of  the 
languages.  Inasmuch  as  the  aspiration  is  strictly  neither  palatal, 
lingual  or  labial,  but  is  possible  just  before  or  just  after  any  group  of 
closures  it  has  been  found  to  serve  a  measure  of  simplicity  and  con- 
venience to  repeat  it  in  this  tableau  in  close  proximity  to  the  column 
of  each  series  of  closure. 

If  now  we  regard  the  bold  face  letters  of  this  tableau  we  shall  see 
the  common  elements  of  all  Polynesian,  and  in  them  the  earliest 
acquirements  of  their  progenitors.  We  may  see  some  reason  to  in- 
dulge ourselves  in  the  fancy  that  it  is  likely  that  the  lips  were  the 
earliest  implements  of  the  human  modulation  of  the  cry.  Yet  so  far 
as  this  record  goes,  and  there  is  yet  none  more  elemental,  these  bold 
face  letters  stand  on  one  and  the  same  plane  of  evolution.  That  is  to 
say,  onr  earliest  knowledge  of  primal  Polynesian  is  that  it  is  in 
possession  of  a  full  vowel  series,  and  even  the  animals  have  them ; 
that  it  has  a  full  series  of  semivowels,  two-thirds  of  the  nasal  series 
and  an  equal  component  of  the  mute  series. 

But  there  is  a  better  way  of  stating  the  consonantal  possessions. 

As  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  Polynesian  ancestors  the  men  of 
this  early  phase  of  speech  evolution  had  learned  to  use  two  positions  of 
the  lips,  that  which  lies  the  nearer  the  vowel  group  being  positive  and 
struck  true,  that  which  lies  at  the  other  extreme  not  quite  so  true  and 
having  sufficient  uncertainty  to  admit  of  the  present  diversity  between 
the  Samoan  p,  Tongan  h  and  Viti  reinforced  mh.  Likewise  had  they 
learned  to  use  two  positions  of  the  tongue,  the  remoter  one  striking  true 
at  /,  the  nearer  one  lying  in  one  of  those  protoplasmic  groups  whose  two 
nuclei  are  segmenting  about  n  and  r-/,  the  segmentation  of  the  latter 
showing  the  two  nuclecli  of  r  and  /.  When  we  follow  the  labial  column 
up  into  the  vowel  tract  we  encounter  that  other  group  of  speech  plasm 
in  the  inner  a-e-o  triangle  with  which  we  have  already  dealt.  Verily 
the  tongue  is  an  unruly  member. 

The  next  acquisition  is  the  conquering  of  similar  two  points  by  the 
palate,  fixed  points  both,  except  for  the  single  instance  of  a  true  g  sound 
in  Viti  as  a  variant  of  k.  That  is  to  say,  the  later  Polynesian  has  passed 
his  ancestor  and  has  learned  to  bring  the  palate  to  his  assistance.  But 
that  is  as  far  as  he  has  gone.  Uncomfortably  and  not  alwa3rs  certainly 
he  has  acquired  the  art  to  use  those  blunt  organs  which  it  needs  hard 
training  to  reduce  to  precision,  but  the  most  he  can  do  is  to  get  ng  and  k^ 
never  quite  certain  of  holding  either,  the  rest  of  the  colunm  blank. 

In  the  lingual  column  we  find  a  better  showing  for  the  Polynesian 
ancestor.  He  had  acquired  with  this  finer  member  a  third  position. 
He  could  not  always  hold  it,  only  a  small  group  of  his  descendants  can 
now  sound  the  «.     Still  it  was  an  acquisition. 
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In  the  labial  series  we  come  to  an  instniment  of  great  precision,  in 
selecting  food  it  had  been  better  trained  to  a  more  sensitive  musculature 
fcnr  ages  before  the  speech  centre  developed  in  the  third  frontal  convolution 
to  pat  it  to  higher  use.  Here  we  find  a  third  position  not  only  firmly 
attained  but  held  so  long  that  it  has  differentiated  into  sonant  and  surd 
uses  of  the  spirant. 

Thus  we  see  the  labial  series  to  contain  the  first  acquisition  of  man 
in  the  evolution  of  true  speech,  and  we  find  in  that  series  its  earliest 
possession  in  its  nasal.  What,  then,  is  it  that  we  see  at  the  end  of  all 
our  painful  study?  We  see  an  early  man  emerging  first  into  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  more  than  beast  and  has  indeed  a  speech  when  he 
comes  out  to  us  mouthing  with  his  lips  and  mumbling  his  first  consonant, 
nm-um-um,  and  with  it  his  most  elemental  vowel  a,  and  we  hear  him 
saying  as  the  foundation  of  his  speech  mama,  even  as  the  same  simplest 
aonnds  are  the  first  we  select  in  our  own  infant  estate. 

We  have  in  our  English  an  interesting  group  of  words,  of  particular 
interest  to  us  in  this  inquiry  because  they  preserve  to  us  a  memory  of 
the  speech  elementals.  These  are  the  nouns  wherewith  we  name  the 
cries  of  our  familiar  animal  friends  and  the  verbs  whereby  we  designate 
those  brute  sounds,  all  onomatopoeias.  Look  at  just  a  few :  coo, 
oockadoodledo,  cuckoo,  maa,  neigh,  baa,  tweet,  moo,  bowwow,  miaou, 
katydid,  whippoorwill,  morepork.  Not  a  consonant  sound  in  the  whole 
list  beyond  the  elemental  Polynesian  in  the  preceding  tableau. 

Much  of  the  intricate  detail  of  the  many  tables  which  have  gone 
before  has  been  devoted  to  various  consonant  changes.  As  we  have 
•heady  summed  up  in  two  particulars  the  material  lying  dissected  before 
08  so  we  may  profitably  sum  up  ^is  item  also  before  we  close  the  inquiry 
and  lay  our  topic  by. 

In  two  instances  we  note  a  change  from  Samoan  s  to  Yiti  v,  not 
i^olly  to  be  neglected,  yet  resting  on  too  scanty  data  to  receive  further 
present  consideration. 

We  note  a  frequent  play  of  interchange  of  ng  and  n,  and  of  k  and  /. 
We  explain  this  as  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  inner  speech  mechanism 
of  the  mouth  consists  of  two  blunt  organs  and  the  Polynesian  has  not 
yet  refined  them  by  long  use  to  insitinctive  service  as  precise  instruments. 
Nothing,  then,  could  be  more  natural  than  to  select  for  service  the  one 
which  most  readily  responded  to  the  volition  of  speech  ;  if  the  use  of 
the  palate  were  the  more  agreeable  we  find  ng  and  X;,  if  the  tongue  prove 
the  more  obedient  servant  we  find  n  and  L  These  three  points  are 
•zoeptions,  one  very  minor,  two  major  and  frequent. 

One  more  preliminary  statement:  we  have  already  said  that  for 
convenienoe  we  should  enter  upon  our  alphabetical  conspectus  the 
aspirate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  of  the  three  series.  The 
convenienoe  is  this,  that  the  aspirate  is  not  palatal,  not  lingual,  not 
labial,  yet  it  lies  as  dose  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.     We  shall  find  it 
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involved  in  all  these  various  changes,  but  it  does  not  effect  the  rule 
which  we  are  about  to  enunciate. 

With  the  three  exceptions  noted  the  whole  play  of  consonant  mutation 
in  Polynesian  is  a  matter  of  vertical  change.  When  a  palatal  changes 
it  changes  to  another  palatal,  lingual  modified  remains  lingual  still,  and 
labial  remains  labial  even  though  its  play  of  mutation  carries  it  bodily 
into  the  vowel  tract.  But  there  is  no  horizontal  movement,  the  labial 
under  stress  of  change  does  not  become  palatal  or  lingual. 

Now,  vertical  and  horizontal  are  convenient  terms  to  employ  when 
the  conspectus  is  before  the  eye,  but  as  terms  they  have  no  real  value  in 
nature.  That  which  it  is  of  value  to  recognize  is  that  which  underlies 
this  talk  of  vertical  mutation,  of  labial,  lingual,  palatal  invariability. 
That  all  important  underlying  fact  is  this :  no  matter  which  of  the  three 
organs  of  speech  mechanism  this  early  speaker  elected  to  employ  for  the 
expression  of  any  given  sense  he  does  not  change  to  another  organ  in 
case  the  result  is  not  satisfactory,  and  this  holds  true  with  his  remotest 
descendants  wherever  they  may  to-day  be  found.  A  novice  at  the  trade 
of  speaking  he  may  fumble  the  tool  he  has  chosen  to  employ,  but,  being 
man  and  obstinately  progressive,  he  sticks  to  the  use  of  that  same  tool 
until  he  has  learned  the  knack  of  it. 

With  one  more  detail  we  shall  conclude  our  tale  of  the  Samoan 
phonetics.  This  is  the  employment  of  the  accent,  the  use  of  varying 
stresses  of  voice  and  varying  intonations  to  enliven  the  meaning  which 
words  are  used  to  convey. 

The  Samoan  accent  is  normally  a  stress  accent  and  in  a  greater  or 
smaller  degree  every  word  has  one  or  more  accents  save  for  a  very 
limited  group  of  monosyllabic  enclitics  and  only  a  few  more  proclitics. 
Under  the  stress,  the  emphasis  of  pronunciation,  it  seems  a  law  of  nature 
that  vowel  sounds  tend  to  prolongation,  and  such  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  Samoan.  This  being  so  common  in  human  speech  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  look  upon  it  as  a  development  of  tonic  accent,  and  it  makes 
for  simplicity  to  avoid  introducing  the  term  into  Samoan.  It  is  to  note, 
however,  that  short  vowels  under  the  stress  accent  are  quite  as  likely  to 
retain  their  normal  quality,  and  in  Viti  it  is  expressly  recorded  that  the 
accent  generally  shortens  the  vowel. 

As  a  general  thing  the  incidence  of  the  Samoan  accent  is  upon  the 
penult,  with  subordinate  accents  lying  upon  the  syllable  next  before  the 
antepenult  and  so  further  on  each  second  syllable  anterior  if  the  word 
reach  so  far.  This  orderly  arrangement  of  the  subordinate  accents  is 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  fact  that  into  compound  words  the 
composition  members  carry  their  own  accents  unmodified. 

This  penult  accent  holds  most  generally  from  end  to  end  of  Polynesia. 
In  Hawaii  it  is  true  of  about  five-sixths  of  the  words  in  the  language. 
In  Mangareva  the  proportion  is  even  greater.  In  Viti  the  proportion  is 
stated  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.     It  is  only  when  we  reach  so  distant 
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a  terminns  of  migration  as  the  Maori  that  we  find  a  development  which 
has  cast  aside  the  ancestral  stress  position  and  has  begun  to  individualize 
with  accents  upon  the  antepenult  and  earlier. 

The  incidence  of  the  stress  accent  upon  the  penidt  is  solely  a 
matter  of  arithmetic,  a  counting  of  one  syllable  forward  from  the  end 
of  the  word  and  there  the  accent.  This  is  automatic  and  without  re- 
lation to  the  formative  stage  of  the  word.  Thus,  the  verb  va^di  is  an 
augmented  form  of  some  stem  va*a  to  which  has  been  applied  the  i 
wldch  we  recognize  to  be  one  of  the  agencies  whereby  the  diffuse 
attributive  is  particularized  to  use  in  some  such  manner  as  we  under- 
stand by  the  speech  class  known  to  our  grammar  as  the  verb.  To 
accent  it  va^di  is  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  speech,  the  stress 
lies  on  the  penult.  By  yet  another  embracing  agency  applied  at  the 
beginning  as  well  as  at  the  end  we  use  a  reciprocal  of  the  newly 
established  verb,  and  it  is  long  enough  for  us  to  need  two  subordinate 
and  supporting  accents,  one  on  either  side  the  principal  accent  wo 
have  just  seen  in  va^di,  namely  feva^did^i.  Here  we  have  a  plain 
type,  dot  and  dash,  stress  on  every  even  syllable  numbered  forward 
from  the  end.  But  we  have  yet  another  form  of  the  word,  a  dupli- 
cation form  of  frequent  occurrence,  in  va'ava*at.  Here  the  accent 
fails  to  follow  the  dot  and  dash  system,  it  is  not  va*dva*dt  but 
vd^ava^di.  Now  this  failure  to  conform  to  the  rule  means  something 
to  us  in  the  study  of  origins.  This  little  final  i  now  attached  firmly  to 
the  latter  end  of  the  word  may  have  come  into  use  as  one  of  those 
parasitic  enclitics  which  never  have  strength  enough  of  their  own  to 
deserve  stress  of  voice  but  which  wrest  toward  themselves  the  accents 
of  nobler  words.  Thus  our  assumed  vd^a  is  made  to  sound  va^di,  but 
that  is  as  far  as  the  influence  can  reach.  In  the  duplication  form  the 
terminal  agency  can  distort  one  accent  and  that  the  principal  one  of 
the  word,  but  the  subordinate  accent  clings  to  its  own  proper  place  on 
the  penult  of  the  stem.  Therefore  the  rule  that  in  words  of  more 
than  three  syllables  the  composition  members  preserve  their  own 
accents. 

Consider  next  the  enclitics.  The  i  of  the  foregoing  example  has 
ceased  to  stand  alone,  we  recognize  it  to  be  enclitic  only  from  the 
violent  wresting  of  accent  in  the  words  upon  which  it  has  so  long 
leaned  that  it  has  become  consubstantial.  Two  principal  enclitics 
are  commonly  encountered,  a  vocative  e  and  a  demonstrative  na.  We 
concede  to  them  independent  existence  but  no  accent,  they  attract  to 
the  ultima  the  accent  of  the  word  they  follow,  and  they  thereby  dis- 
solve apparent  diphthongs  as  already  has  been  commented  upon  in  its 
earlier  place.  Here  are  examples :  /una  in  address  becomes  fund  e^ 
ali*t  becomes  ali'i  na. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  exceptional  words  which  carry  the  accent 
upon  the  ultima.    If  the  final  vowel  be  long  it  attracts  the  accent  to 
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the  ultima,  as  faigatd  and  fetu.  In  this  case  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  these  long  final  vowels  are  the  product  of  orasis,  for  the 
faigatd  and  fetuu  of  Futuna  are  by  the  faintest  whisper  removed 
from  the  Samoan  forms  under  the  ultima  accent,  3'et  the  Futuna  forms 
are  clearly  under  penult  stress.  What  these  words  are  which  employ 
this  accent  must  be  learned  from  the  speech  and  retained  as  an  act  of 
conscious  memory  until  ear  and  tongue  have  developed  the  instinct. 
It  is  of  particular  importance  to  be  true  to  accent,  for  many  words  of 
divers  meanings  are  distinguished  only  by  such  trifles  as  the  catch  and 
the  accent:  thus  dva^  a  boat  passage;  ^dva^  the  beard;  avd^  wife^ 

As  various  words  are  differentiated  by  their  accent  so  is  there  the 
beginning  of  a  system  of  accent  differentiation  of  uses  of  any  given 
word.  Malietoa  is  a  well-known  royal  name,  but  when  it  is  used  in 
succession  to  sa^  the  gentile  emblem,  the  accent  shifts  to  the  ultima 
and  we  have  sa  Malietoa,  this  use  being  restricted  to  proper  names  of 
families.  More  common  is  a  usage  wherein  the  shift  of  accent  to  the 
idtima  serves  to  indicate  a  locative  object  of  motion.  This  use  is  all 
the  more  valuable  because  none  but  the  finest  ear  can  sense  the  shade 
of  difference  between  /,  in,  and  'f,  to.  With  the  assistance  of  this 
accent  shift,  its  value  being  almost  declensional,  it  is  possible  to 
distinguish  readily  between  i  Shfata  and  'i  Safathy  in  and  to  Safata 
respectively. 

A  few  words  are  accounted  too  slight  for  accent.  Proclitic  they 
are  neither  under  voice  emphasis  themselves  nor  do  they  modify  the 
accent  of  the  words  about  them.  The  weak  demonstratives  le  and  se 
and  e  are  of  this  class,  so  is  the  nominative  sign  *o,  the  prepositions 
a,  e,  i,  0,  and  the  particles  t  and  te  adjuvant  of  the  personal  pronouns. 

The  great  majority  of  Samoan  words  have  stress  accent  on  the 
penult.  To  explain  this  as  due  to  the  genius  of  the  language  is  to 
acknowledge  ourselves  baffled  by  a  problem.  Yet  it  is  not  only  simple 
and  easy  of  solution  in  itself  but  it  bears  illuminatingly  upon  problems 
of  etymology  which  we^  shall  be  called  upon  to  solve. 

We  are  going  to  see  that  the  predominant  dissyllables  of  Samoan 
speech  are  reducible  to  monosyllabic  roots  and  that  in  these  mono- 
syllables rests  the  working  platform  of  language  building.  This  helps 
us  in  the  comprehension  of  why  the  accent  falls  where  it  does.  Try  our 
first  example  in  English  with  the  monosyllable  cow.  If  we  wish  to  add 
a  modifier,  say  an  adjective  descriptive  of  colour  yet  not  particularizing 
it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  special  stress,  we  prefix  the  modifier 
and  have  the  phrase  dun  cow.  As  we  should  normally  speak  the  phrase 
there  hovers  an  accent  over  cow,  if  noun  and  modifier  were  compacted 
into  a  single  word  we  should  say  that  it  carried  accent  on  the  ultima. 
And  why  ?  For  the  simple  reason  that  cow  being  the  principal  theme 
the  voice  follows  the  brain  in  dignifying  its  importance.  Exactly  the 
same  principle  is  operative  in  the  Samoan  but  applied  in  inverse  order. 
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In  Samoan  the  descriptive  follows  the  thing  described.  Dnn  cow  would 
be  cow  dun,  and  with  the  accent  still  resting  on  the  principal  theme  we 
shall  £nd  it  on  the  penult.  Thus  in  our  study  of  roots  the  incidence  of 
accent  will  help  us  to  sort  out  those  which  are  principal  and  those  which 
are  subsidiary. 


THE  CAVE   DWELLINGS   AT  TE   PEHU. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  STONE  AXE. 

(By  J.  Cowan.) 

[Last  year  an  exploring  party,  headed  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Donne,  Oeneral  Manager 
of  the  GoYemment  Tourist  Department,  set  out  from  Rotorua  for  the  cave  dwellings, 
about  which  a  g^ood  many  rumours  had  been  heard — most  of  them  highly  imagina- 
tive— and  located  the  spot  with  the  assistance  of  two  Maoris.  As  I  do  not  think  the 
**  Journal "  has  previously  made  mention  of  Te  Pehu  pa,  the  following  account  of 
this  historic  place  may  perhaps  be  worth  placing  on  record.] 


HIDDEN  away  in  the  forest  about  twenty  miles  from  Rotorua 
town  in  a  northerly  direction  are  some  singular  cave  dwellings 
of  the  ancient  Maoris,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  pa  Te  Pehu.  It  is  a 
place  of  historic  memories,  but  there  are  very  few  natives  who  can  now 
tell  the  story  of  this  remarkable  spot,  or  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Tapuika  tribe  when  these  refuge  places  were  hewn  out 
from  the  rocky  sides  of  Te  Pehu  hill.  The  country  hereabouts  is  covered 
with  dense  forest  and  one  requires  a  good  bushman  guide  before 
attempting  to  find  the  long-lost  and  only  recently  re-discovered  haunt  of 
the  ancient  children  of  the  wilds. 

The  first  portion  of  our  route  was  a  drive  of  eleven  miles  along  the 
main  road  to  Tauranga,  passing  the  Awahou  and  the  watery  den  of 
Pekehaua  on  the  way ;  at  the  eleven -miles  peg  we  turned  off  to  the  right 
along  the  road  which  gives  access  to  the  newly-settled  lands  between 
Mangaorewa  and  Rotorua.  We  drove  along  for  about  six  miles  until 
the  vehicle  road  ceased ;  the  rest  of  the  journey  was  done  on  foot.  A 
rough  walk  of  between  three  and  four  miles — most  of  it  through  gullies 
and  dense  bush — brought  us  to  Te  Pehu,  on  the  thickly -wooded  bluffs 
above  the  Mangaorewa. 

It  was  a  lonely  but  beautiful  spot — a  densely -wooded  hilltop, 
dropping  steeply  into  a  great  gorge ;  the  dull  roar  of  the  Mangaorewa 
waters  came  up  through  the  tree-tops  from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  far 
below.  The  forest  vegetation  was  so  thick  and  tangled  that  it  was 
difficult  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  old  parapetted  pa  which  crowned  the 
cliff  top ;  but  just  on  the  left  as  the  track  wound  round  to  the  side  facing 
the  ravine  there  were  the  well-marked  remains  of  a  koukou  or  bastion-like 
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outwork.     The  great  age  of  this  deserted  fort  was  indicated  by  the  large 
size  of  the  trees  growing  in  the  ditches  and  other  parts  of  the  old  pa. 

Overlooking  the  gorge,  and  sloping  gently  down  for  a  couple  of 
hnndred  yards  or  so,  there  was  a  narrow  teiTace  cut  out  of  the  hillside, 
just  about  wide  enough  in  some  places  to  give  room  for  a  row  of  the 
old-time  nikau  huts  of  the  Maori.  All  vestiges  of  any  wharis  had 
disappeared ;  but  a  series  of  singular  little  doorway  openings  cut  in  the 
mossy  cliff  was  seen  on  the  right,  and  investigating  these  we  found 
that  they  gave  access  to  the  ancient  cave  dwellings.  We  counted  nine 
of  these  artificial  caves,  all  on  an  alignment ;  a  number  of  them,  close 
together,  were  connected  by  openings  cut  through  the  soft  rock.  The 
little  doorways,  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  exactly  resembled  the 
openings  to  the  ruas  or  kumara-pits  which  are  often  seen  on  the  sites  of 
old  p€u  cut  out  of  the  hillsides.  No  doubt  these  caves,  or  some  of 
them,  were  originally  made  for  food -stores,  and  here  the  ancient  foresters 
kept  their  supplies  of  aruhe  or  fern-root  and  other  foods  of  primitive 
man. 

Entering  one  rua  near  the  lower  end  of  the  terrace  we  found  it  to 
measure  five  feet  in  height,  with  a  length  of  thirteen  feet  and  a  width 
of  eight  feet  six  inches.  The  roof  was  of  a  dome  shape,  very  carefully 
rounded  ;  the  marks  of  the  stone  axes  and  the  mata^tuhua  or  obsidian 
knives,  with  which  the  Maoris  chipped  out  the  soft  rock,  were  still  as 
plain  and  well-preserved  as  if  they  had  only  been  made  yesterday  instead 
of  centuries  ago.  The  sides  of  the  little  underground  dwellings  were 
very  smoothly  cut ;  the  floors  were  dug  out  to  a  foot  or  so  below  the 
level  of  the  terrace  outside.  Here  the  forest -refugees  of  old  spread 
their  fern-tree  fronds  as  a  floor-covering  {lohariki-raU'pongd)  and  over 
them  their  mats ;  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  each  cave -family  kindled 
its  nightly  fire.  There  are  the  ashes  of  camp-fires  there  now,  but  they 
are  those  of  present  days,  for  Maori  pig -hunters  out  in  these  forests 
occasionally  spend  a  night  here — evidently  they  are  in  no  fear  of  the 
ghosts  of  the  long-vanished  cave  men — and  they  have  written  their 
names  in  charcoal  on  the  walls.  The  next  caves  are  so  close  that  they 
are  connected  by  the  wall -openings  already  spoken  of,  so  that  the  people 
in  one  could  hold  converse  with  their  neighbours ;  one  of  our  Maoris 
remarked  that  this  was  an  excellent  idea,  just  like  that  convenience  of 
the  Pakeha,  the  telephone — "  Te  Maori  terepono."  The  other  caves  are 
similar  in  design,  and  about  the  same  height  as  that  described,  but  are 
narrower. 

Some  distance  away  to  the  west,  perhaps  half  a  mile  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Mangaorewa  Gorge,  there  is  another  ancient  forest  pa,  called 
Te  Weta,  once  occupied  by  a  hapu  of  the  tribe  that  held  Te  Pehu. 
There  are  said  to  be  some  cave  dwellings  of  this  sort  there  also,  but  we 
did  not  visit  the  pa. 
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The  following  traditional  story  of  Te  Pehu  pa^  and  the  conquest  of 
the  forest-dwellers  by  the  lakeside  Arawas  about  two  hundred  years 
ago,  was  told  me  by  old  Waharoa,  a  well-informed  Rotorua  Maori.  It 
is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  fierce  feuds  and  vendettas  which  were 
carried  on  by  tribe  againt  tribe,  actuated  by  the  never-dying  thirst  for 
utu.     It  is  the  story  of  a  stone  axe,  and  all  the  trouble  it  caused : 

"  This  is  what  I  know  of  Te  Pehu  pa  and  the  people  who  dwelt 
there  in  the  hill-caves  ;  the  history  I  was  taught  by  my  father.  Te  Pehu 
fort  was  built  there,  far  in  the  forest,  by  the  Tapuika  tribe,  about  eleven 
generations  ago.  The  Tapuika  are  a  clan  of  the  Arawas ;  their  ancestors 
came  in  the  Arawa  canoe,  and  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  live  at  this  day 
at  Te  Puke  and  elsewhere  between  Rotorua  and  the  coast.  Their  chie& 
in  Te  Pehu  at  the  period  I  am  telling  of  were  three  named  Te  Koata, 
Bakawhati,  and  Whanganui.  Now  there  was  a  certain  man  of  the 
lakeside  Arawas,  one  Katu,  of  Ngati-Ihenga  hapu,  who  went  from  here 
to  Waikato  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his  friends  there.  His  Waikato  hosts, 
before  he  left,  presented  him  with  a  valuable  stone  adze  (Jokt)  and  a 
shark's  tooth  ornament  (mako-taniwha),  Bakawhati  and  Whanganui 
from  Te  Pehu  pa  were  also  on  a  visit  to  Waikato,  and  learned  of  the 
presentation  of  these  articles  of  Maori  taonga  to  the  Botorua  man. 
They  were  anxious  to  secure  these  treasures  for  themselves,  and  on  their 
return  they  laid  in  wait  for  Katu  on  a  certain  road  which  he  frequented, 
and  leaping  out  from  the  thickets  on  the  Ngati-Ihenga  man  they  forcibly 
robbed  him  of  his  axe  which  he  carried  with  him,  and  tore  his  shark's 
tooth  pendant  from  his  ear.  Then  they  returned  to  Te  Pehu  rejoicing. 
As  for  Katu  he  went  on  to  Puhirua,  the  large  stockaded  kainga,  which 
in  those  days  stood  near  the  lake  shore  between  Te  Awahou  and  Te 
Puna-i-Hangarua  (now  known  as  Hamurana),  and  loudly  tangi^d  for 
his  lost  treasures.  The  Ngati-Bangiwewehi,  his  wife's  tribe,  asked 
him,  *  Why  do  you  weep  ?'  He  replied,  *  My  treasures  have  been  muru^d 
from  me  by  Bakawhati  and  Whanganui,  those  men  of  Te  Pehu.' 

'*  The  lakeside  tribes  related  to  Katu  were  exceedingly  angry  at  this 
affront,  and  a  small-armed  party  speedily  proceeded  into  the  forests, 
and  arriving  at  Te  Pehu  demanded  utu  or  compensation  for  the  robbery, 
of  which  Katu  had  been  the  victim.  They  asked  that  certain  valued 
kakahu  waero  (dogskin  cloaks),  of  which  Tapuika  were  known  to  be 
possessed,  should  be  given  to  them  as  utu.  Then  stood  forth  Bakawhati 
the  chief,  and  brusquely  shouted  to  them  : 

''  He  whakahihi  ta  koutou  hi  te  haere  max  hi  te  tono  utu  !  Kaore  e 
hoatu! — (What  a  conceit  you  must  have  to  come  here  and  ask  for 
payment  I    No,  you  will  get  none  I) 

''  And  the  Ngati-Bangiwewehi  and  Ngati-Ihenga  party  returned 
home  as  they  came,  without  the  dogskin  cloaks,  and  anger  burned  in 
their  hearts. 
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"  Some  time  after  this  episode  Te  Koata,  the  head  chief  of  Te  Pehu 
and  Te  Weta,  paid  a  visit  to  Puhirua.  The  Ngati-Ilangiwewehi  had 
not  forgotten  or  forgiven  the  forest-men  for  their  insult,  and  they  seized 
tiie  opportunity  to  forcibly  plunder  Te  Koata  of  what  taonga  (valuable 
property,  ornaments,  etc.)  he  had  in  his  possession,  as  tUu.  Te  Koata 
did  not  return  direct  to  his  home  in  the  bush,  but  went  to  Kawaha,  the 
headland  just  to  the  north  of  Ohinemutu,  where  there  stood  a  large  pa 
of  the  Ngati-Whakaue  tribe,  the  most  powerful  section  of  the  Arawa 
nation.  He  informed  the  people  of  that  pa  of  what  had  occurred,  and 
cried  for  vengeance  on  Ngati-Rangiwewehi. 

*'  And  there  rose  up  a  certain  man  of  Ngati-Whakaue  eager  to  raise 
the  feud  against  Katu's  people.  Taking  an  old  flax  mat,  a  kakiporuy 
and  setting  it  alight,  he  swiftly  set  out  for  Puhirua  by  night  with  the 
intention  of  setting  fire  to  the  great  carved  house  called  '  Tawake-hei- 
moa,'  of  which  Ngati-Rangiwewehi  were  exceedingly  proud.  The  flax 
mat  would  smoulder  for  a  long  time  without  being  consumed  by  the 
fire.  Arriving  at  Puhirua  when  the  people  were  asleep,  he  stole  up  to 
the  rear  of  the  carved  house  and  thrust  the  smouldering  kakipora  into 
the  dry  ranpo  thatch- walls  {tuparu),  left  it  there,  and  fled  back  to  his 
rillage.  The  large  meeting-house  was  speedily  ablaze,  and  when  the 
alann  was  raised  in  Puhirua  the  tribe  ran  to  the  marae,  and  loudly 
lamented  the  destructi()n  pf  their  fine  whari-whakairo.  Quickly  divining 
the  hand  of  Te  Koata  and  his  friends  in  this  act,  they  cast  about  for 
immediate  and  terrible  utu, 

"  A  party  of  men  was  swiftly  despatched  to  the  village  that  stood 
neai*  the  Fount-at-Hangarua  (now  known  aR  Hamurana  spring),  where 
lived  a  member  of  the  Tapuika  tribe,  an  old  woman  named  Waitarere. 
Her  they  seized  [she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  but  that  did  not 
matter],  and  haling  her  quickly  to  Puhirua,  they  cast  her  into  the  still 
burning  ruins  of  the  carved  house  and  roasted  her  alive.  Kaitoa  /  The 
burning  of  the  whari»%ohakairo  was  avenged.  The  old  woman's  death 
was  the  utu  for  the  stolen  axe  and  the  shark's  tooth  of  Katu. 

"  But  Ngati-Rangiwewehi  and  their  friends  did  not  let  the  feud  rest 
there.  They  decided  to  carry  the  war  into  the  Tapuika  country.  So, 
raising  a  strong  war-party,  they  marched  over  the  hills  and  through 
the  forest  to  Te  Pehu,  and  furiously  assaulted  that  pa.  They  succeeded 
in  capturing  it  and  in  killing  most  of  the  occupants.  The  survivors  fled 
down  the  gorge  and  across  the  Mangaorewa  to  Te  Weta  pa^  and  there 
the  Tapuika  made  a  final  stand.  But  the  opi  (army)  of  the  lake  men 
were  again  victorious.  They  stormed  the  pa^  and  very  few  escaped  the 
battle-axe  and  spear.  The  morehu  or  remnant  of  the  garrison  crept 
back  through  the  forest  to  the  desolated  site  of  Te  Pehu  pa.  Amongst 
them  were  the  three  chiefe,  Te  Koata,  Rakawhati,  and  Whanganui, 
who  had  managed  to  escape  the  general  slaughter.  In  fear  and 
trembling  they  took  refuge  in  the  caves  (ana  or  rua)  which  liad  \>QQn[i 
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cnt  in  the  sides  of  the  hill  pa,  and  there  they  hid  until  the  victorious 
Arawas  had  marched  home  again  carrying  with  them  the  heads  of  many 
of  the  slain  and  much  taonga,  besides  some  of  the  Tapoika  women  for 
slave -wives.  And  ever  after  that  they  continued  to  live  in  the  cave 
dwellings,  existing  on  the  wild  foods  of  the  forest  and  the  birds  they 
caught,  and  always  keeping  a  watchful  eye  for  their  foes.  And  so  was 
finally  avenged  the  theft  of  that  axe  of  Katu's  by  the  insolent  chiefs  of 
Tapuika. 

"  These  caves,"  concluded  old  Waharoa,  "  are  very  old  indeed :  they 
were  first  dug  out  by  the  Tapuika  perhaps  ten  or  eleven  generations 
ago ;  but  possibly  it  was  not  until  Te  Koata's  time  that  they  were 
enlarged  and  used  as  human  habitations.  From  Te  Koata  down  to  the 
present  day  is  about  seven  generations  of  men." 


THE   STORY   OF   TE   PEHU    PA. 


AB  TOLD  BY  WAHAROA,  OF  UTUHINA,  ROTORUA  (1907). 


[Hie  following,  which  I  took  down  from  the  dictation  of  old  Waharoa,  is 
the  narratiYe  on  which  the  foregoing  history  ib  baaed. — J.  Cowan.] 

KO  te  iwi  nona  tena  pa,  ko  Tapuika ;  nga  rangatira  o  taua  iwi,  ko 
Te  Koata,  ko  Bakawhati,  ko  Whanganui.  Na,  tera  ano  tetehi 
tangata  o  Ngati-Ihenga,  ko  Katu  te  ingoa.  I  haere  a  ICatu  ki  Waikato 
kia  kite  i  nga  tangata  o  reira.  Ka  homai  e  Waikato  ki  a  ia  kotahi  te 
toki  me  te  mako-taniwha.  A,  i  haere  mai  a  Rakawhati  raua  ko 
Whanganui  ki  Waikato  ka  tupeke*  kia  Katu.  Ka  hoki  mai  a  Katu  ki 
Pahirua.  Ka  tae  a  Rakawhati  me  Whanganui  ki  Waikato,  ka  korero 
mai  te  tangata- whenua,  ^'Mehemea  kaore  i  tutaki  korua  i  a  Katu  ?" 
Karanga  atu  a  Rakawhati,  '*Ae,  ki  te  huarahi."  Ka  ki  mai  te 
tangata- whenua,  **  He  taonga  i  a  Katu  ;"  ka  whakaaturia  te  ingoa  o 
nga  taonga,  he  toki,  he  mako.  Ka  hoki  mai  enei  rangatira.  Ka 
mau  ki  te  huarahi  a  Katu  me  tona  whaea,  ka  hopukia,  ka  murua  nga 
taonga,  ka  hoki  atu  ki  Te  Pehu  ki  ta  raua  pa. 

Ka  hoki  mai  a  Katu,  ka  tae  mai  ki  Puhirua,  me  te  tangi.  Ka 
patairia  e  Ngati-Rangiwewehi,  '*  He  aha  te  take  o  to  tangi  ?''  Ka  ki 
atu  a  Katu  ko  a  raua  taonga  kua  murua  e  Rakawhati  raua  ko 
Whanganui. 

Ka  haere  nga  uri  o  te  tangata- whenua  ki  Te  Pehu,  ki  te  tono  utu  mo 
te  murunga,  kia  homai  te  kakahu-waero  hei  utu.  ICaore  i  homai.  Ka 
karanga  mai  a  Rakawhati,  **  He  whakahihi  ta  koutou  ki  te  haere  mai 
ki  te  tono  utu.     Kaore  e  hoatu."     Ka  hoki  mai  te  ope  ki  Puhirua. 

I  muri,  ka  haere  mai  a  Te  Koata  ki  Rotorua.  Ka  tae  mai  ki 
Puhirua,  ka  murua  e  Ngati-Rangiwewehi  nga  taonga  a  Te  Koata. 
Ka  haere  atu  taua  rangatira  ki  Kawaha,  ka  korero  ki  a  Ngati-whakaue 
kuamnrua  tona  taonga.  Katahi  ka  haere  tetehi  tangata  o  Ngati- 
whakaue  me  te  kaki-pora  ki  tona  ringa,  e  tahu  ana,  hei  tahu  i  te 
whare-nui  a  Ngati-Rangiwewehi  ki  Puhirua,  ko  "  Tawake-hei-moa  " 
te  iugoa.  Kia  tae  ki  reira,  ka  kuhua  te  kakahu  e  tahu  ana  ki  te  tuparu 
0  te  whare,  ka  waiho  atu,  a  ka  hoki  mai  taua  tangata  ki  Kawaha. 
Ka  wera  i  te  ahi,  ka  kite  a  Ngati-Rangiwewehi,  ka  haere  mai  ki  te 
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tangi  mo  tera  whare  e  tahu  ana.  Nui  atu  te  riri  a  Ngati-Rangi  wewehi. 
A  ka  haere  nga  tangata  o  Puhinia  ki  Te  Pona-i-Hangarua  (Hamu- 
rana),  ka  rokohanga  tetelii  kuia  o  reira,  o  Tapuika,  ko  Waitarere  tona 
ingoa.  Ka  haria  mai  te  kuia  e  Ngati-Hangiwewehi  ki  Puhirua,  e  ka 
ana  te  whare-nui,  ka.whiua  te  kuia  i  roto  i  te  ahi,  hei  ngaki  i  te  weranga; 
ka  mate.     He  utu  tenei  mo  te  tpki  a  Katu. 

I  muri  mai  ka  haere  be  ope  ki  te  whawhai  ki  Te  Pehu — ka  whawhai, 
ka  binga  te  pa,  ka  mate  nga  tangata.  Katahi  ka  haere  te  ope  ki  te 
whawhai  ki  tera  pa,  Te  Weta,  ki  te  taha  uru  o  Te  Pehu.  Ka  hinga 
te  pa,  ka  mate  nga  tangata  o  roto ;  ka  horo  katoa.  Ka  rere  uga 
morehu,  ko  Te  Koata,  ko  Hakawhati,  ko  Whanganui  ma,  ka  oma  ki 
te  ana  ki  nga  rua  nohoanga-tangata,  ~ki  Te  Pehu.  Ka  noho  ki  reira ; 
ka  ora  nga  rangatira  o  Tapuika.     Ka  hoki  mai  te  ope  ki  Rotorua. 

Na  Tapuika  i  mahi  enei  rua  ;  tawhito  rawa  nga  rua,  nga  ana. 

NoTB. — No  doubt  such  a  historian  as  Takaanui  Tarakawa,  of  Te  Puke  (now 
helping  in  the  building  of  the  Gbremment  pa  at  Whakarewarewa),  could  give  a 
fuller  acijount  of  Te  Pehu*s  history  than  this,  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  him. — J.  Cowan. 

[We  may  add  to  Mr.  Cowan's  aooount  by  suggesting  that  an  exploration  of 
the  Manga-o-rewa  stream  would  probably  disclose  some  very  wonderful  scenery. 
The  Maoris  of  Botorua  say  that  east  of  the  Tauranga- Rotorua  road  and  within 
the  gorges  of  the  Mango-o-rewa  at  a  pa  named  Te  Taita  there  are  two  very 
noticeable  pillars  of  rock  standing  up  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  opposite  one 
another,  out  of  one  of  which  at  eight  feet  from  the  ground  springs  a  fountain. 
Lower  down  is  a  great  pillar  of  rock,  on  to  the  top  of  which  has  fallen  a  slab 
of  rock,  connecting  it  with  the  cliff  and  thus  forming  a  natural  bridge.  The 
gorge  itself  is  at  least  eight  hundred  feet  deep,  cut  out  of  the  grey  Rhyolitio 
tufa  that  forms  the  plateau  between  Rotorua  and  Tauranga. — Editob.] 

^Qnny:  tutaki. 


NOTES    AND    QUERIES. 


[196]    The  Kaori  god  Ha. 

In  the  aooonnt  of  •*  Takitimu  "  canoe,  J.  P.  S.,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  102,  we  find 
a  referenoe  to  the  Maori  gods  lo  and  JETa.  lo  we  have  heard  of  before,  but  I  think 
thii  is  the  first  notice  of  JETa.  As  the  latter  is  classed  with  lo,  the  assumption  is 
tliat  he  is  one  of  the  Superior  gods.  Does  any  one  know  any  thing  further  of 
him?  I  find  the  following  references  in  Dr.  Turner's  **  Samoa  a  Hundred  Years 
ago,*'  p.  46.      1.  **  Le  Sa — the  sacred  one.    The  name  of  a  war-god  in  several 

Tillages,  and  incarnate  in  the  lizard 2.  In  some  places  Ze  Sa  was  incarnate 

m  sn  owl,  and  was  more  an  agricultural  god  who  sent  rain  and  abundance  of  food. 

3.  Z*  Sain,  one  place  was  a  household  god  and  incarnate  in  the  centipede. 

"      Le  Sa  in  Samoan  is  Te  Ha  in  Maori  ;  and  in  Moriori  ha  means  sacred, 

u  M  does  in  Samoan.     So  there  is  probably  a  connection. 

S.  Pbbct  Smith. 


TRANSACTIONS    AND    PROCEEDINGS. 
POLYNESIAN    SOCIETY. 


A  Mbbtino  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  library  on  the  7th  December,   1908. 
Present : — ^The  President,  Messrs.  Gorkilly  Eraser  and  Newman. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  stating  that  Parliament 
had  appropriated  £100  towards  the  "  Memoir  Fund.'* 
The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 
Wi  Katene,  Rotorua. 
The  Carnegie  Public  Library,  Dunedin. 
F.  J.  Hayman,  Native  School,  Oruanui,  Taupo. 
T.  M.  Wilford,  Wellington. 
It  was  reported  that  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  library  had  been  all 
collected  together,  and  properly  arranged  in  the  room  lent  the  Society  by  the 
Technical  School  Authorities. 

Messrs.  Parker,  Skinner  and  Smith  were  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
which  of  our  exchanges  can  best  be  dispensed  with,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
will  shortly  be  difficulty  in  finding  room  on  the  shelves  for  more  books. 

It  was  reported  that  the  "Memoir  Fund  "  (including  pajrments  and  promises) 
now  amounts  to  £156. 

The  following  papers  have  been  received  for  publication  : — 

Notes  on  the  Kuaka.    By  Wiki  Te  Pa  (through  Mr.  James  Drummond). 
The  Story  of  Taharakau.    By  Mohi  Turei  (through  Archdeacon  H.  W. 

Williams). 
On  the  Maori  Heavens.     By  Te  Haupapa-o-Tane. 
Pathology  of  Samoa.     By  H.  L.  James. 
Te  Ariki.     By  Te  Whatahoro. 

On  Ariki,  and  incidentally  Tohung^.     By  Hare  Hong^. 
List  of  Exchange,  etc.,  received  : — 
2402-7  The  Geographical  Jatimal.    June  to  May,  1908. 
2408-9  The  American  Antiquarian.     May  to  August,  1908. 

2410  The  Batan  Dialect.     Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Philippines.    Vol.  v.,  1,2. 

2411  Neocene  Man,  Sietra  Nevada^  University  of  California  publications,  VoL  vii.,  2 

2412  ^  Mitsion  record  of  the  Calif ornian  Indians  ,,  ,,         Vol.  viii.,  1 

2413  Ethnography  of  the  Cahuilla  Indiana  „  „         Vol.  viii.,  2 

2414  The  Religion  of  the  Zuiseno  Indiana  „  „         Vol.  viii.,  3 

2415  I7te  Culture  of  the  Zuiseno  Indians  „  ,,         Vol.  viii.,  4 
2416-7  T\jdsehrift.  Bataviaasch  Genootschap.    Deel  L.,  6  and  6,  Deel  LI.,  1. 
2i\%  Notulen                   „                     „             DeelXLVI.,  1. 

2419  Bijdragen,    Koninklijk  Instituut.     The  Hague.     Deel  LXI. 
2420-21  Journal— Rojal  Colonial  Institute.    June- July,  1908. 
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2422  Artkivio — Italian  Society  of  Anthropology.     Vol.  xxxviii,  1 . 
2423-26  JSwM^— L'Eoole  D*  Anthropologic  de  Paris.     May- September,  1908. 
2427-29  BulUiins  et  Memoirt — Soci^t^  D*Anthropologie  de  Paris.     Vol.  viii.,  4,  5, 

Vol.  ix.,  1. 
2430-32  Froeeedinff* — Royal  Society  of  Edinboroogh.     Vol.  xxviii.,  4,  5,  6. 
2433-55  Journal  and  Fi-oceedinj^t—Am&tio  Society  of  Bengal.      Vol.  iii.,  8-10,  Vol. 

iy.,  1-4,  and  extra.     Vol.  Ixxiv.,  2,  3. 
2456-59  JVa  Mata.    July  to  October,  1908. 
2460  Fietured  Jtoeks — Flathead  Lake.     University  of  Montana. 
2461-64  Science  of  Man.    Anthropologpical  Society  of  Australasia.     Vol.  x.,  2,  5. 

2465  BulUtin—li.Z.  Dominion  Museum,  No.  2. 

2466  The  Ancient  Hawaiian  House,     Memoirs,  Bemice  Pauahi  Bishops  Museum, 

Vol.  ii.,  3. 

2467  Hawaiian  Land  Shells — Occasional  Papers        ,,         ,,  ,,  ,, 

Vol.  iii.,  2. 

2468  Explorations    Upper    Usumatsintla — Memoirs,   Peabody   Museum  American 

Archaeology,  Vol.  iy.,  1. 

2469  The  Sacred  Maya  Stone  of  Mexico.    Presented  by  W.  H.  Saxton. 

2470  Antiquities  of  Upper  Gila,  etc. — "Sew  Mexico.   American  Bureau  of  Ethnology 

Bulletin,  35. 

2471  Mata-hari.     From  Prof.  Dr.  Benwaid  Braudsetter. 

2472  Report — Trustees  Public  library.  Museum,  etc.,  Victoria,  1907. 

2473  Maori  i>M;/Miuiry— Williams*  4th  ed.,  with  MSS.  additions  by  0.  E.  Nelson. 

2474  Research  and  Review — Journal  of  the  Indian  Research  Society.     Vol.  i.,  2. 
2475-83  i^til/;p^i»— American  Geographical  Society.    Vol.  xl.,  1-9. 

2484  JVoMMtff iont— Geographical  Society  of  the  Pacific.    Vol.  t.,  series  2. 

2485  ^jiJMi/:t— Queensland  Museum.    No.  9. 

2486  Mamri  Nomenclature,  Westland,  N.Z,    Presented  by  W.  H.  S.  Roberts. 

2487  Nomenclature  of  Otago,  N.Z.    Presented  by  W.  H.  S.  Roberts. 

2488-89  Mitteilunffen — Anthropologischen  G^sellschaft,  Vienna.      Vol.  xxxviii.,  1, 

2,  3. 
2490  rrwwtfff^ioiw— Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science  and  Arts.    Vol.  xy.,  2. 
2491-97  La  Giographie—Sod^Ui  de  Q^graphie  de  Paris.    Vol.  xvi. 

2498  Annates  de  la  Faculte  de  Sdenoe,  Marseilles.    Vol.  xvi. 

2499  De  Java-oorlog,  1826-SO.    Bataviaasch  Gknootschap. 

3500  Sir  John  Evans'  Ancient  Stone  \Impletnents  of  Great  Britain.    Presented  by 
W.  W,  Smith. 
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Acomt,  Incidrace  of  the  Samnan,  S18 

Aki-veka,  warrior  slain  by  Raparapa,  197 

Ahnrei  (a  Tahitian  name),  altar  set  up  bjr  cap- 
tain Off  the  TaifiHi  at  Kawhia,  2 

Ammal  meeting  of  the  Society,  viii. 

Amnial  report  of  the  Council,  viii. 

irvwa  canoe ;  burnt  by  Raumati.  56 

AfiK,  hii»  rank,  1G4 ;  Mr.  John  White's  sug- 
gested e^rmolofTy  of  the  word,  165 

Iquant  and  sibilant  interchanges,  161,  156; 
pats ing  alao  into  (A.  156 

Ati-Awa  tnhe.  The  thirteen  dirisions  of,  16 ; 
Ati-Awa  and  Ngati-Ruanui,  169 ;  Ati-Awa 
in  exile,  1^ 

Anto-sttggestion  {hirikiri  to  tigtikau),  a  practice 
known  to  the  Maori,  61 

AiTKDm-a-raiigi.  one  of  the  tanffota  wtunua. 
History  of,  13 

Avfaio-rangi.  the  sacred  axe,  in  jXMsesaion  of 
the  Nga-Bauru,  129 

of  the  Society,  xi. 


Cave^wellixiga  at  Te  Pehu.    J.  Cowan,  28S 

Qnnn  to  calm  the  sea,  Cnriooa,  68 

Cmcbcbill,  William,  flamoan  phonetics  in 
tlwir  broader  relation.  79, 149,  209 

(Srenkr  to  members,  50 

Ctremncision,  only  in  partial  use  in  New  Zea- 
land and  of  recent  introduction,  66 

OoBMnant  mutations  in  Polynesian,  151,  209 

CowAS,  Jak«s.  Story  of  the  TtikUimu  canoe, 
93;  CaTe^weUings  at  Te  Pehu,  222 ;  Story 
of  Te  Fiehu  pa,  227 

CMtieian  of  **  The  Tohunga  Maori,"  by  Lieut.- 
€61.  Ondgeon  (J.P.8.,  xvi.,  p.  68),  162 

Oiplithonga,  Samoan,  68 

Rifhangea,  Hat  of,  vL 

fUry  wife  of  Te  Niniko,  Legend  of,  22 


Pa*afane-Te  Ia-tau-i-ra*i,  38 

Hine-waiitm>— Biria.  190 

Hotn-roa— Wbaita,  124 

Hotn-roa— Whiti-hua,  113 

Kahuknra-ruiu-kaha— Te  Ao-patari,  facing  0 

Korefae— Whakawero,  176 

Manu-korihi-Winiata,  16 

HoQ-aniuru— Hine-makehu-rangi,  facing  46 

Ngai-4afan— Te  Kapa-te-Aria,  4 

Puani— Te  Aka-o-tan,  122 

Bere-^khu— Nga-pawa,  190 

Itaatapa— Tama-ahua,  60 

l^rionge— Ronfforongo,  33 

Tswake^tautahi— George  Brown,  146 

Te  Awa-nui-«-rangi— Uiaia  Kiri-kumam,  13 

Te  Hatamm—Ura-te-kakara,  58 

Te  Bangi-apiti-Tua— Te  Whiti,  168 

Te  Raraku—Te  Kai-a-te-kohatu,  17 

Tere-matoru— Mere  Tshaoa,  185 

Tlpi— Tnhna,  180 

To-te-hna-tahi-Rua-nui,  25 

Toka-tara— Mahau-whero,  fadng  75 

Tn-heitia— Hakiah»-taiawhio,  20 

To-whakairi-kawa— Te  Kahni,  134 

Um-tiia— H<Aepa  Tsma-i-hengia,  117 

Whatongft-i-mua— Tupori,  44 


HAifxo!fu,  Riv.  T.  O.    The  tohunga  Maori;  a 

criticism,  162 
Hani  and  Puna,  memorial  pillars  of  the  Tainni 

canoe,  2 
Hawaiian    and   Marquesan  forms  of   proper 

names  in  Maori,  37 
Hine-tu-a-hoanga,  wife  of  Tumuaki,  62 ;  her 

search  for  her  husband,  and  death,  62 
Hinga-kaka,  Battle  of;  Ati-Awa  defeated  by 

WaUcato  tribe,  189 
Hirikiri  to  ngakau,  a  Maori  practice,  apparently 

auto-auggestion,  61 
History  and  traditions  of  the  Taranaki  coast 

(continued  from  vol.  xvi).  1,  51, 112,  169 
HoMoi,  Hark.    Translation  of  the  story  of  the 

Takitimu  canoe,  99;   notes  on  the  same, 

l(i6;  Rongo-ma-Tane  (note)  166;  The  word 

CttjNi,  167 
Hotnroa,  captain  of  the  Tainui^  'i 
Hotunui,  ancestor  of  the  Ngati-Maru,  an  error 

rectified,  19 

Ikaroa,  Legend  of,  80 

Ika-tere-aniu  and  Te  Pere,  Tangi  of,  41 

/ito-wAaJrotaJH,  first  fish  caught  on  fishing  ex* 

pedition.  Ceremony  connected  with,  123 
niustrationa  — 
Arapawa-nui  jni,  Mimi  river,  facing  130 
Ngapukaturoa :  old  pat  and  modem  village 

facing  16 
Rongo,  the  kwnara  god,  facing  177 
Stones  at  Kawhia,  marking  the  length  of  th» 

Tainui  canoe,  facing  2 
Urenul,  Maruwehi.  and  Pohokura  pat  on  the 

.  Urenui  river,  facing  9 
Whakarewa  pa,  from  wai-iti  beach,  facing  0 
Infant  speech  as  illustrating  phonetic  changes ; 

the  "  lisp."  160 
Incantations,  Tracts  of  land  transported  by,  7« 

80 
Interchange  of  1  and  r  in  Polynesia,  161 ;  of 
aapirants  and  sibilants,  166 

Kahu-ununnu  and  Kahu<4igtmu,  18 
Kai-iwi,  Traditional  origin  of  the  name,  84 
Kai-raparapa,  local  name ;  its  traditional  origin^ 

113 
KaraJM  and  taro^  brought  by  the  Maiatua 

canoe,  16 
Karaka-tonga  pa.     Some  of   leading  people 

connected  with,  112 
Kohanga-Mouku,  Pall  of,  129 
Kwnara,  Pirst  planting  of,  2 
Kurukutu-mahe  fight,  why  so  called,  112 

Language-changes  in  Samoan  since  1880, 81 

Legends— 
Pou,  Ikaroa,  and  Mannnui,  38 
Ngame  and  his  son  Whare-matangi,  67 
Tainiahua  and  his  return  to  Hawaixi,  63 
The  fairy  wife  of  Te  Niniko,  22 
The  felling  of  Tane*s  tree,  76 
The  sandy  beaches  of  Taranaki,  22 
The  winged  people  (te  ewe  i  tere),  41 

List  of  exchanges,  vi. 

Jfa,  a  Maori  conjunction,  166 
Makere,  a  poet  of  the  Ati-Awa.  171, 176;  hia 
lament,  171 ;  translation  of  the  same,  173 
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Kamangu,  Te,  a  poet  of  the  Ngata-Ham  tribe, 
SO 

Manunui,  Lefcend  of,  89 

Manutabi,  Defeat  of  Ngati-Ruanui  invaden  at, 
170 

Kaori  god  Ha,  The,  228 

^iarqueaan  and  Hawaiian  forms  of  proper 
names  in  Maori,  87 

Ifam  and  Ue-nuku  war-orods,  148 ;  stone  image 
of  Marti.  143;  worship  of  Maru  revived  07 
Titoko-waru,  148 

Matuku-Takotako,  a  monster  referred  to  in 
canoe-hauling  son^,  78 

Mauris  a  kind  of  talisman:  consecrated  sea- 
sand  used  in  kahatoai  fishing,  122 

Members  of  the  Socie^,  i. 

Motai's  tribe,  under  Kapu-manawa-whiti,  de- 
feated Ati-Awa,  114 

Mua-upoko  tribe;  said  to  be  an  offshoot  of 
Rangitane,  47 

Mutations  of  /  to  v  and  to  aspiration  in  Poly- 
nesian, 166,  909 

If  and  ngp,  interchan^ng  in  Samoan,  164 ;  %\g 
corrupted  to  n  in  vulgar  and  "  smart  *' 
English,  154 ;  ng  extinct  in  Tahiti ;  dis- 
tinguishable as  n  in  Hawaiian ;  changed  to 
k  in  the  Marquesas,  166;  sometimes  Inter- 
changed to  m,  examples  from  the  Maori, 
156 

Nga-horo  pa,  taken  by  Fotaka,  184 

Nga-potiki-taua  people,  Biassarre  of  the,  182 

Nga-puk&-turua,  ancient  native  forts,  16 

Nga-Rauru  tribe,  34;  Ngm-Rauru  tribe  and 
Ngati-Rua-nui,  Story  of  division  and  feud 
between,  24 

Ngariki  and  Ngati-Hine,  hapuB  of  the  Ngata- 
Maru,  19 

Ngai-tahu  of  Mokau,  2 

Ngai-tara-Pounamu,  a  small  tribe,  4 ;  merged 
with  inhabitants  of  Rangitoto  (D'UrvilVs 
Island),  6 

Ngati-Apa  tribe,  46 

Ngati-Awa  tribe,  11 

Ngati-Ira  tribe,  occupied  Porirua,  Port  Nichol- 
son, etc,  47 

Ngati-Maniapoto,  hapua  enumerated,  2 

Ngati-Maru  tribe,  18;  occupied  the  Waitara 
district,  18 

Ngati-Mutunga  tribe,  8;  its  expedition  to 
Kawhia,  117 

Ngati-Rua-nui  tribe,  23;  descendants  of  crew 
of  AoUa,  24;  settled  at  mouth  of  Patea 
and  occupied  oountryaround,  24 ;  progeni- 
tor§  of  Nga-Rauru,  Whanganui,  and  Tara- 
naki  tribes,  24 ;  legend  of  the  division  and 
feud  between  Ngati-Rua-nui  and  Nga- 
Rauru,  24 

Ngati-Rua-nui  and  Nga-Rauru  wars,  128 

Ngati-Tama  tribe,  6  ;  Exploits  of.  193 

Ngati-Tama  heroes.  Rararapa  and  Tu-poki,197 

NiKorima  Te  Rangi-nnho-iho.  "  the  last  of  the 
andent  chiefs  of  Taranaki,**  207 

Niniko  and  his  fairy  wife.  22 

Notes  and  queries.  108.  166,  229 

Nukuoro  vocabularj-  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Chris- 
tian ;  its  limitations,  152 

Nuclear  Pol>nie8ia,  149;  Nuclear  Polynesian 
speech,  8u 

Pai-hau  slain  by  the  Ati-Awa.  120 

Fari-hamore  pa,  siege  of  and  taking  of  Um- 
kinaki,  186 

Fatututahi  meeting,  how  it  received  its  name, 
13 

Persistence  of  ancient  iapu  in  certain  localities, 
123 

Pchi-Tahanga,  Ngati-Mania-poto  chief,  Death 
of,  196 

Permanence  of  Polynesian  vowel-values,  83 

Poets,  3iaori ;  Bfamangu,  20,  Makere  and  Tu- 
raukawa,  171 

Polynesian  and  Melanesian  admixture,  An- 
tiquity of,  in  Fiji,  149 


Potaka,  chief. of  Nga-puke-tnnu 

attack  on  the  Nga-potiki-tau 

takes  Nga-horo  pa.  183;    Xa 

hamore  pa  and  takes  Uru-ki 

184 
Potiki-roa,  his  search  for  Tumu 

courtship  and  marriage,  68 ;  hi 

tu-a-hoanga  drowned,  63;  h 

Taranaki,  64 
Pou,  Ikaroa,  and  Manunui,  LegeU' 
Pou-inatua,  pou-tangata,  pou-kai, . 

pou-tewea,  terms  indicatinip 

164,  165 
Foutama  rock.  Curious  legend  of, : 
Pricking  of  the  teeth,  a  curious  cet 
Proceedings  of  the  Society,  48, 100, 
Proto-Samoan  system  of  consonan' 
Puke-kari-rua,  conspicuous  palisa 

Mokau,  7 
Puna  and  Hani,  memorial  pillars  0 

canoe,  2 
Punffa-tai,  a  special  receptacle  fo] 

sand  or  earth  used  as  a  charm 

cultivation,  123 


Queries,  Notes  snd,  108,  166,  229 


Ra-ka-taha  (the  descending  sun),  1 
Rangatira,  his  rank  and  duties,  U 
Rangi-apiti-rua,  his  treachery,  18( 
Rangi-tane  tribe.  46;  located  at  U 

rapa.  Upper  Manawatu.  and  \ 

Bush,  46 ;  claim  descent  from 

rangi,  47 
Raparapa,   Ngati-'Huiia    chief,  h 

strength,  197 
Rau-mahora,     daughter    of     Ra 

Romantic  story  of,  186 
Raumati;    burnt   Arawa  canoe 

slain  in  battle.  66 
Rauru,  ancestor  of  the  Nga-Raun 

of  a  migration,  36 ;  meaning 

34 
Rehe-taia,  warrior  of  the  Ngati-M 

successful  attack  on  Kohanga- 

on  Waitangi,  181 
Rewarewa  pa.  Capture  of,  199 
Rongo,  the  kutnara  sod  (with  illu 
Rongo-ma-Tane  =  Kongo  and  Ta 
Ruapu-Tahanga's  journey,  an  old 

tradition,  1 14 
Rubble-work  walls  of  Rewarewa  j 

Sacred  beaches  of  the  Ati-Awa,  18 

Samoan  diphthongs,  S8 

Samoan  language-changes  in  three 

81 
Samoan  phonetics  in  their  broad 
William  Churchill,  79,  149,  'AX 
Sands,  The  coming  of  the,  22,  69 
Sandy  beaches  of  Taranaki,  Legen 

69 
Schism  in  the  Whare-kura  betwec 

and  the  Ao-uri,  36 
Sea-sand,  consecrated,  used   as 

kahawai  fishing,  122 
Sibilant  and  aspirant  interchangres, 

also  into  f  A,  156 
Smith,  S.  Febcv.     The  Maori  go 

228 
Sonn,  (Zharms,  Proverbs,  etc— 
A  oat  on  the  earth,  a  bat  in  the 
Along,  along  oometh  the  axe,  lOi 
Although  I  am  tfctooed  as  a  ^ 

useless,  131 
And  died  there  also,  Make-tuhi, 
Be  stricken,  be  stricken,  thou  oc 
Behold,  the  lightning  flashes  in 

42 
Behold  my  grove  of  ngaio  tr 

Moe-atoa,  119 
Float  lightlv  so,  float  lightlv  so. 
For  he  is  a  descendant  of  Hau-t 
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Fbnmid!   aeT«?r  the  springy  fibres  of  the 
fern-root,  ISl 

Ohre  as  thr  teeth  to  be  pricked,  139 

Glide  akmly  and  gently.  99 

Hm  toto,  haa  Voto,  ko  Tu  heke  ana,  96 

He  iU  na  Motai,  tena  kei  te  rawhiti  e  taka 
ana.  114 

He  tta,  he  tia  !  He  ranga,  he  ranga !  97 

Hoe  is  Pounamu-moehau,  bitterly  weeping, 
13S 

Ho«  stand  I  before  thee,  O  Tane,  77 

Homai  to  niho  kia  karihitia,  199 

I  s  matiti,  e  kai  ana  ao,  201 

Is  the  days  of  sommer  I  shall  be  eating,  9Q1 

Ks  Dgaro  ki  kona,  ko  Make-tuhi.  112 

Ks  patoa,  ka  pataa  te  moana,  66 

Ks  rere  te  atna  iti,41 

Ks  tn  nga  tai  a  Rakei,  maU-taniwha  rau,  115 

Ki  konei  ake  an,  e  Tane,  77 

Ksore  e  pan  ;  he  ika  nnahi  nui,  22 

Kihai  koe  i  whangaina  ki  te  maofja  Uwhiti,  82 

Kneel,  crouch,  brace  yoar  limbs  100 

Ko  hea,  ko  hea  tera  maonga?  12 

Ko  pekapeka  i  noku.  ko  pekapeka  i  rangi,  185 

Ko  ie  hnrahuru  o  Rangi,  68 

Ko  te  moko,  tae  kau  ki  ahau,  J  81 

Ko  te  mokopona  a  Hau-taepo,  117 

Ko  wai  toku  tapana?  77 

Let  OS  Uken  in  imagination  dwell,  29 

Mano  ki  a  Hawaiki,  ka  to  hakeliakea,  97 

Hoe  mai  e  Pa,  i  roto  Matan^i-rei,  28 

XoUonleas  lies  the  canoe  to  be  consecrated,  108 

Koa  te  po,  moku  te  ao,  130 

Xa  Kiki  Una,  na  Toto  t&ua,  82 

Xov  liKhtly  dip,  now  widely  sweep,  10 i 

0  nn,  whose  fame  aU  tongues  proclaim,  178 

Ooi !  Kai  ana  te  Tamki,  96 

Papa  e  takoto  nei,  whakarongo  ake,  70 

ProsperooB  wind,  prosperous   wind,   Tu    de- 

ioends,  106 
Rceambent  earth,  O  listen  to  my  lay,  72 
Rokohanga  mai  taku  ipo,  197 
Skep  on,  O  sir,  in  Matangi-rei,  28 
Takiri  ko  te  ata,  kna  whitlrere  au,  40 
TstoD  ano  taton,  rato  ano  ratou,  146 
Te  tai  roa,  te  Ui  whakarongo  ki,  119 
Te  on  a  Han-noi-a-Papa-rangi,  nana  i  taotao 

te  naku  roa  o  Hawaiki,  48 
Tsnei  ka  noho  i  roto  te  whare-nui,  28 
Tenei  Poanamu-rooehau  te  tangi  nei  na,  181 
The  deseendanto  of  Haa-nui,  who  suppressed 

the  land  «*f  Hawaiki,  48 
The  few  of  Hotai  are  distinguishing  themselves 

in  the  east,  114 
The  hair  of  Rantn.  66 
The  sea  there,  that  hears  the  speech,  119 
The  seas  of  Rakei,  with  the  hundred  Canttr^- 

eyes,  have  cut  you  <^,  115 
They  cannot  be  conquered ;  they  are  a  fish  with 

great  scaler,  22 
Thine  is  the  night,  mine  the  day,  180 
Titiro  ki  taku  pa  ngaio  ki  runga  o  Moe-atoa,  119 
Thou  goest  direct  on  the  path  of  war,  81 
Thou  wert  not  fed  on  foods  of  distant  lands,  82 
Tn  ra  mai  te  tu  ra,  96 
Toa  to  Kahokura,  tutu  te  heihei,  91 
Totori,  pepeke,  hokai  o  waewae,  98 
Tumkiruki,  panekeneke,  i  a  ihu  waka,  98 
^'nuhia,  ko  te  pon  mna,  ko  te  pou  roto,  65 
We  are  descended  from  Kiki,  from  Toto,  82 
Whano  !  kia  motu  te  kaka  o  te  roi,  131 
Whano,  whano  !  haramai  te  toki,  94 
When  evil  counsel  to  my  lover  came,  197 
When  the  minor  god  files,  41 
Where,  O  where  is  that  mountain  ?  12 
Who,  then,  is  my  ancestor  ?  78 
Withdraw,  the  front  pillar,  the  inside  pillar,  65 
Yonder  the  hosts  of  Hawaiki,  104 
Yonder  the  rainbow  brightly  gleams,  101 
Stone  aie,  Story  of  a,  224 

Stone  image  of  war-god  Maru,  148 ;  its  destruc- 
tion by  Tamati  te  Ito,  148 
Story  of  Te  Pehu  pa.    J.  Cowan,  227 
Story  of    the   Takitimu  canoe.     Collected   by 
James  Cowan  (continued  from  vol.  xvi.),  98 ; 


trsnslated   by  H.  Hongi,  99;    translator's 
notes.  105 
Sugarloaf  Islands,  Attack  on  the,  182 

Tahu-rangi,  the  first  to  aaeend  Mount  Taranaki, 

118 
Tai-porutu.  chief  of  the  Ngati-Haua,  Death  of,  196 
Tainui  tribes,  1 
Takarangi,  his  marriage  vrith  Rau-mahora  and 

consequent  peace  between   Ngati-Awa  and 

Taranaki,  186 
Takitimu  canoe.  Story  of  the,  98 
Talisman  to  attract  and  retain  birds,  fish,  etc., 

122 
Tama-ahua,  his  return  to  Hawaiki,  58 ;  curious 

legend  concerning,  54 
Tangaingaif  a  term  for  the  chief  man  of  a  tribe, 

166 
Tangi  of  Dca-tere-aniu  and  Te  Pere,  40 
Tanixoluu^  called  from  the  sea,  or  dispersed,  by 

magic,  69 
Tapu^  ancient,  Persistence  of  in  certain  locali- 
ties, 128 
Taranaki  tribe,  20 ;  its  twenty  hajna,  21 
Taranaki  tribeH  and  their  boundu-ies,  1 
Tarionge,  a  Maori  ancestor,  82 ;  known  in  Raro- 

tongan  and  Tahitian  tradition,  88 
Taro  and  karaka,  introduced  by  the  Matatua 

canoe,  15 
Te  Para-o-Tuwhera ;  revenge  of  Pakau  for  the 

murder  of  his  Hister  Kopiri-taunoa,  176 
Te  Pehu,  Cave-dwellings  at,  222 ;  story  of  the  pa, 

Teeth,  Ceremony  of  pricking  the,  189 

Th,  its  interchange  with  aspirant  and  sibilant, 

156 
Titahi  people.  Discrepant  stories  concerning,  128; 

their  migrations,   123;    final   nettlement  at 

Oeo,  126 ;  a  grasping  amd  ambitious  people, 

127 ;  their  modem  descendants,  127 
Tohunga  Maori,  The ;  a  criticism.    Rev.  T.  O. 

Haturaond,  162 
Tohunga,  the  term  defined,  165 
Transactions  and  proceedings,  48, 109, 168,  280 
Tumuaki,  his  search  for  the  green    Jade,  59; 

violating  tapu,  was  turned  into  stone  in  the 

Poutini  country,  61 
Tumu-tphakarae,  tumu-whaiat€Uce,  tumu-wha- 

tianga,  terms  applied  to  head  of  tribe,  164, 

165 
Tu~pa,  a  canoe-hauling  term,  explained,  167 
Tu-poki,  Ngati-Tama  chief,  197 
TuraoRa-i-raua,  son  of  Turi:  his  expedition,  62; 

killed  near  summit  of  Ruahine,  52 
Turanga-Purehua,  his  migration  to  Whakatane, 

121 
Turangarere,  Traditional  origin  of  the  name,  81 
Turanga-te-Haka,  EpiHode  of:    large    party  of 

Ngati-Ruanui  destroyed  by  the  Ati-Awa,  169 
Tu-raukawa,  a  poet  of  the  Ngati-Ruanui,  171,  175 
Turi,  his  diflappearance,  82 ;  believed  that  his 

spirit  returned  to  Hawaiki,  52 ;  confirmed  by 

traditions  of  Rai'area,  62 
Tu-whaka<ri-kawa,  chief  of  southern  Taranaki, 

183  ; '  his  ominous  dream,  187 ;    defeats  the 

Ati-Awa,  138 

Ue-nuku,  war-god  of  the  Ati-Awa,  148 
Uru-kinaki,  a  famous  beauty.  Story  of.  185 
Uvular  r  in  Fiji ;  probably  lost  from  Samoan,  151 

Vowel-values  in  Polynesian,  Permanence  of,  82; 
changes  in  short  vowels,  88 

Waiana  cave,  Massacre  of,  195 

Wai-manu,  The  taking  of,  178 

Wai-o-ngana,  Reconquest  of,  189 

Waitara,  the  territory  of  the  Ngati-Maru,  18; 
suggested  that  the  name  should  be  Whaitara 
(follow  the  barb),  59 ;  full  name,  Waitara- 
nui-a-Ngarue,  59 

Wananga,  The,  101 

War-gods  Maru  and  TJe-nuku,  148 

Weeping,  Place  of,  at  Whitikau,  27 
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ITeiA,  A  chArm  to  prem  down  the  waves  (flecnre  %  Whart'tuTat   an    institution    resembling 

calm),  68  KoroAiuUini  of  Rarotonga,  87;  the  g! 

Wh  aspirate  much  neglected  in  England,  more  schism  in  ancient  Umes  between  the  Ao 

oorrecUj  pronoonoed  by  Irish,  160  „,^  »nd  Ao-uri  on  a  point  of  creed,  86 

Whakarewa  pa,  8tory  of  the  siepe  of,  186  Whitikan ;  its  sscred  house  Kaikapo,  and  p 

Whak€ituyu  iangata  (to  grow  men),  an  estab-  of  weeping,  OT 

lished  Maori  custom  after  defeat,  141  Winged  people  {te  ewe  i  Ure),  Legend  of  the. 

Whanga-nui  tribes,  IB  ;  their  extenslTo  territory,  tpaiata  concerning,  42 ;    similar    tradil 

44 ;  found  tangata-tohenua  on  arriral,  46  among  people  of  Pulo  Mias,  42 

INSETS. 

Map  of  Taranaki  coast  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  facing  1 

Plate— Stones  at  Kawliia  marking  the  length  of 
the  Tainui  canoe,  facing  2 

Plate— (1)  Whakarewa  pa,  from  Wai-iti  beach ; 
(2)  l.Tenui,  Maruwehi,  and  Pohokora  p€U, 
on  the  Urenui  river,  facing  9 

Genealogy :  Ngati*mutunga  tribe,  facing  9 

Plate— Ngapukaturua:  old  pat  uid  modem  vil- 
lage, facing  15 

Genealogy :  Mou-uruuru— Hine-makahu-rangi 
facing  46 

Map  (No.  2)  of  Taranaki  coast,  facing  61 

Genealogy :  Toka-tara— Mahau-whero,  facing  75 

Map  (No.  8)  of  Taranaki  coast,  facing  111 

Plate— Arapawanui  pa,  Mimi  river,  facing  180 

Plate— Rongo,  the  kumara  god,  facing  177 

Map  (No.  1)  of  Taranaki  coast,  facing  199 
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ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 


Held  at  the  Library,  Technical  School,  New  Plymouth, 
2nd  February,  1909, 


Pbesent — The  President,  Members  of  Council,  and  other  gentlemen. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  together 

with  the  Report  of  the  Council,  and  accounts,  which  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Joubnal. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  Kerr  as  a  member  of  Council  on  his  removal  to 
Whanganui  was  received  with  regret. 

Mr.  S.  Percy  Smith  was  re-elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  also 
were  Messrs.  Fraser  and  Corlrill  as  members  of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Smith  was  elected  to  fill  Mr.  Kerr's  place.  Mr.  W.  D.  Webster  was  re-elected 
Auditor. 

Mr.  S.  Savage,  of  Rarotonga,  was  elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
Society. 


ANNUAL  EEPOET  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


For  the  year  ending  31  st  December.  1908, 


Ik  prenenting  its  sixteenth  annual  rejwrt  the  Council  has  pleasure  in  congratulating 
members  on  the  continued  well-being  of  the  Society.  Our  work  has  gone  steadily 
on,  in  the  preservation  of  original  matter  relating  to  the  Polynesian  race,  as  in 
former  years.  The  Joubnax  has  appeared  with  regularity  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter  ;  a  larger  than  ordinary  space,  during  the  last  year,  having  been  devoted 
to  the  "History  and  Traditions  of  the  Taranaki  Coast,"  the  material  for  which 
has  been  accumulating  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  will  take  another  year  to 
complete  it.     Mr.  Churchill's  paper  op.  **  Samoan  Phonetics  in  the  Broader  Sense," 

denotes  an  advance  in  the  science  of  PYiiiVoVogy  on  oT\igvM\'^^,^Si'T«ii»ft^V  '^^^sli 

»ri2/  be  appreciated  more  and  more  as  time  movea  on. 


Ay y UAL  REPORT  OF  couyciL.  ix. 

In  IftMt  annual  report,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  offer  made  by  one  of  our 
original  members  to  donate  £100  on  condition  that  another  £400  was  raised  by  the 
Society,  with  a  view  of  preserving  in  print  sereral  valuable  documents  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society,  which  the  limited  funds  at  our  dispoaal  did  not  allow  of 
publication  in  the  pagT^  of  the  Joubxal.  So  far,  response  to  our  invitation  to  aid 
tliis  fond  has  not  been  ho  liberal  as  might  have  been  expected.  But  Parliament 
at  its  laAt  Session  generously  contributed  £100  towards  it,  which,  with  sums 
received  and  promised  raises  the  fund  to  over  £160.  The  Council  would  welcome 
further  contributions,  which  would  enable  us  to  make  a  start  on  these  *'  Memoirs,** 
B  work  that  must  be  undertaken  soon,  or  there  will  be  a  danger  of  it«  not  being 
done  at  all. 

The  Council  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  our  library,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  existence,  is  lodged  in  a  practically  fire-proof  building,  and  all  the  books 
BOW  brought  together  and  properly  arranged  so  that  anything  wanted  can  be  easily 
foand.  A  card  index,  or  catalogue,  of  the  whole  is  also  nearly  complete.  The 
Ldbrarj  increases  with  rapid  steps  through  presentations  and  exchanges,  and  it  has 
now  become  a  question  of  whether  we  should  not  strictly  confine  our  exchanges  to 
nuatters  more  especially  connected  with  the  object  for  which  the  Society  was 
founded.  To  this  end  a  Committee  of  the  Council  will  shoitly  report.  It  will  not 
be  very  many  years  before  the  wall  space  at  our  command  will  again  be  inadequate 
to  bold  all  our  books,  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  continues.  In  the  subjects  of 
Ajuthropology,  Ethnology,  Philology,  Geography,  etc  ,  our  Library  is  probably 
Ahead  of  any  other  in  the  Dominion.  The  Council  regrets  that  it  is  not  mora 
frequently  used ;  but  the  time  will  yet  come  when  its  value  to  students  wiU  be 
inestiiiiable.    The  Library  is  insured  for  £500. 

On  the  subject  of  the  New  Maori  Dictionary,  Archdeacon  W.  H.  Williams 
informs  us  that  fair  progress  has  been  made  in  the  compilation  on  to  cards  of  the 
nuuiy  contributions  from  various  sources  received,  and  which  continue  to  accumu- 
late. There  is  yet  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  transcribed  on  to  the  cards,  but 
Mr.  Williams  hopes,  should  his  other  duties  permit,  to  commence  the  fair  copy  for 
the  printer  during  the  year.  None  but  thone  who  have  undertaken  similar  work 
are  aware  of  the  great  amount  of  patient  and  careful  thought  involved  in  the 
process  of  incorporating  and  testing  contributions  from  so  many  sources,  and  the 
traxi:«Lition  of  the  many  examples  illustrative  of  the  meanings  of  words  and 
phrases.  We  have  reason  to  believe  this  will  be  the  best  Dictionary  of  any  of  the 
Polynesian  dialects. 

The  Council  is  glad  to  note  that  there  seems  to  be  an  awakening  in  many  of 
the  educated  classes  of  this  country  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Maori 
language  in  its  purity.  The  New  Zealand  University  has  lately  included  Maori  as 
one  of  the  subjects  for  examination,  which  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  may  some  day  merg«  into  a  chair  of  Polynesian  Ethnology 
and  Philology,  and  that  funds  may  be  found  for  the  endowment  of  research  in 
those  and  cognate  matters.  The  importance  of  these  subjects  when  studied  from 
the  Polynesian  basis  is  as  yet  hardly  appreciated.  The  light  they  wUl  yet  throw 
on  the  early  history  of  mankind  is  only  at  present  perceived,  and  that  but  obscurely, 
by  a  small  band  of  Poljmesian  scholars.  In  the  meantime  our  Society  is  pre- 
paring the  way  for  this  time,  by  preserving  all  that  is  possible  of  original  matter 
for  use  in  the  future. 

Our  logger  bj^  death  dariDg  the  past  period,  BO  far  as  can  be  ascertaiiied,  wo 
linuted  to  sn  old  member  and  to  one  of  OUT  Ufe  members.       Since  the  eiid  ol  lYve 
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jear  there  died  at  Auckland  on  the  23rd  January,  one  of  our  original  memberiB, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Nebmn,  who  was,  if  not  the  foremost,  certainly  one  of  the  beet  Maori 
scholars  in  the  Dominion.  He  was  not  only  a  first-class  Maori  scholar,  but  was 
acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Sanskrit,  most  of  the  European  languages,  and  also 
nearly  all  the  dialects  of  Polynesia.  His  acquaintance  with  esoteric  Maori  know- 
ledge was  very  great ;  but  unfortunately  he  has — it  is  believed — left  none  of  this 
on  record.  He  was  at  all  times  most  ready  to  communicate  his  g^reat  knowledge  to 
those  who  sought  it.  Mr.  Nelson  was  the  son  of  a  Professor  of  Ethnology  in  the 
UniTeisity  of  Ghristiania,  Sweden.  He  had  lived  in  New  Zealand  nearly  sixty 
years. 

There  were  thirteen  new  members  elected  during  the  year,  and  three  resig^na- 
tions  were  received,  whilst  some  names  were  struck  off  the  roll  for  non-payment  of 
subscriptions.  The  following  are  the  numbers  of  members  as  at  the  1st  January, 
1909  :— 

Patron  . .  1 

Honorary  Members  8 

Corresponding  Members        16 

Ordinary  Members  174 

199 

The  above  fig^ures  show  a  decrease  of  one  member  as  compared  with  last  year. 

Financially,  we  end  the  year  satisfactorily,  in  as  much  as  we  have  a  credit 
balance.  The  Treasurer's  accounts  attached  show  our  position  on  the  Slst 
December,  1908.  The  Council  regrets  to  report  that  there  are  seventeen  members 
in  arrear  with  their  subscriptions  for  oce  year,  and  fifteen  for  two  years  or  more. 
Most  of  these  latter  will  have  to  be  struck  off  the  roll  for  non-complianoe  with  the 
rules. 


BALAXCE   SHEET. 
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HISTORY    AND    TRADITIONS    OF    THE 
TARANAKI    COAST. 


CHAPTER    XI.— Continued. 

PUKB-TAPU   PA  AND   THE   EPIDEiaOS   NAMED   T£    RRWHAREWHA   AND 

TB   ARIKI. 

More   than  one  reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  sacred 

character  of  the  old  pa,  named  Puke-tapu  (or  sacred  hill),  situated  on 

the  coast  fiye  and  a-half  miles  north  of  New  Plymouth,  just  to  the 

north  of  the  Bell  Block.     It  held  this  character  from  very  ancient 

days,  because  in  its  neighbourhood  was  a  renowned  burial  ground 

where  the  chiefs  of  many  parts  found   a  final  resting  place,  and, 

moreoyer,  it  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  on  this 

coast.     At  the  present  time  much  of  the  old  pa  has  been  blown  away 

hy  the  winds,  and  parts  are  covered  by  sands  from  the  beach,  which  is 

immediately  below  it.     The  old  palisading  of  the  pa  could  be  seen  as 

Lite  as  the  early  fifties,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  left  of  any 

occupation  beyond  the  shell  heaps,  now  to  be  seen,  that  formed  the 

refuse  places  of  the  pa. 

The  place  has  been  depopulated  on  several  occasions.  The  first 
time  was  about  the  year  1790-95,  when  that  scourge  known  as 
Te  Bewharewha — an  epidemic  of  some  kind — caused  the  death  of 
most  of  the  inhabitants.  This  scourge  was  not  confined  to  this  place 
for  it  ran  very  generally  through  the  North  Island,  and,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  the  old  Maoris,  it  carried  off  many  thousands  of  people. 
Here,  at  Puke-tapu,  it  was  contagious.  It  is  said  that  if  one  affected 
person  touched  another  the  disease  was  communicated,  and  the  victims 
died  within  a  few  days.  It  raged  with  such  violence  at  Puke-tapu 
that  there  were  barely  enough  people  left  alive  to  bury  the  dead,  and 
that  it  was  only  by  abandoning  the  pa  that  any  of  its  inhabitants  were 
saved  alive.* 

•Ae  JottiwU  PaljrnesUn  Sociepy,  Vol  XIV.,  p.  21,  for  another  instonoft  oi  «l 
iMigBjw  looDg  most  ofita  people  thtongh  this  epidemic. 
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The  above,  however,  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  these 
people  suffered  very  heavily  from  a  similar  cause,  as  did  those  of  the 
surrounding  districts.  This  was  the  epidemic  known  as  Te  Ariki, 
which  spread  through  the  country  from  Coromandel  in  1820,  and 
which  has  already  been  described.  Puke-tapu  suffered  with  the  other 
pas  of  the  neighbourhood. 

LOSS   OF  THE   PUKE-TAPU   FISHING   FLEET. 

But  a  more  serious  loss  to  Puke-tapu  pa  occurred,  as  nearly  as  it 
can  be  placed,  quite  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  therefore 
between  the  two  epidemics  described  above.  The  following  is  the 
story  as  told  to  me  by  Heta-Te-Kauri :  One  very  fine  morning  when 
every  sign  seemed  propitious,  and  on  one  of  the  lucky  days  for  fishing 
according  to  the  Maori  *'  Almanac,"  *  and  it  was  decided  by  the  chiefs 
that  all  the  able-bodied  men  should  proceed  to  sea  in  their  fleet  of 
canoes  to  catch  hapuku,  or  groper,  which  is  only  found  at  a  considerable 
distance  out  in  deep  water  and  on  banks  well  kuown  to  the  people. 
The  name  of  the  particular  bank,  or  hapuku  ground,  belonging  to  the 
Puke-tapu  people,  was  Wai-tawhetawheta,  which  is  so  far  out  that 
the  canoes  whilst  there  cannot  be  seen  from  the  shore-line.  The 
position  of  this  fishing-bank  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  Cape 
Egmont,  or  the  point  to  the  north  of  it,  is  clearly  visible  in  line  with 
the  outer  Sugar-loaf  islands,  which  means  that  it  is  about  ten  miles  off 
shore.  The  number  of  men  who  went  out  on  this  fishing  excursion 
was  somewhat  over  two  hundred  in  twenty  or  more  canoes,  *'  for  this,*' 
says  Heta,  '*  was  in  the  days  when  men  were  plentiful."  Before 
starting,  as  the  canoes  laid  on  the  beach  at  the  edge  of  the  water  all 
ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  each  man  was  choosing  his  seat  and  placing 
there  his  paddle,  tackle,  etc.,  old  Moke-uhi,  the  priest  of  Puke-tapu 
pa  came  down  and  placed  his  hooks,  lines,  etc.  at  the  taumanu^  or  seat, 
third  from  the  stern,  and  then  went  back  to  the  pa  for  something 
forgotten.  Shortly  after  another  man  came  with  his  tackle,  who 
wanted  that  particular  seat.  *'  Whose  things  are  these  ?"  said  he, 
and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  threw  them  over  into  the  water. 
When  Moke-uhi  returned  and  saw  what  had  happened  he  was  very 
angry  and  refused  to  join  the  party.  He  returned  to  the  pa  consumed 
with  rage  at  the  insult  offered  him. 

Determined  on  revenge,  he  waited  until  the  fleet  had  reached 
Wai-tawhetawheta — the  fishing  ground — and  were  busy  at  their  work, 
and  then  he  weut  to  a  high  hill  near  Puke-tapu  named  Matakitaki 
(there  is  no  hill  higher  than  Puke-tapu  now — it  has  probably  been 

*Every  one  of  the  days  oi  the  mouth  had  \t&  proper  name  and  each  wm« 
kaown  as  propitfooB,  or  otherwise,  ior  fidung.  I^o  l&Ann.  '^w oxi^  -^«d.\»s^  q^^^  \a  ^^ 
on  an  iinpropitioTis  day. 
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blown  away),  from  whence  he  could  just  see  some  of  the  canoes  on  the 

honxon.     Here  the  old  man  commenced  his  karakioi  to  his  gods ;  first 

calling  on  the  south-west  wind  to  arise  in  storm,  but  without  result. 

Then  in  turn  he  addressed  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  east  with  like 

want  of  success.    At  last  he  turned  to  the  south  and  such  were  the 

powers  of  his  karakia  that  verj  shortly  after  a  furious  tonga  set  in  and 

blew  with  such  force  that  the  air,  even  at  Puke-tapu,  waft  thick  with 

leayes  and  small  branches,  though  a  long  way  from  the  forest  over 

which  the  wind  came.     This  south  wind  was  dead  ahead  for  the  canoes 

oat  at  sea  when  they  wanted  to  return. 

By  this  time  some  of  the  canoes  had  finished  their  fishing  and  were 

returning,  and  thus  met  the  gale.     Others  were  still  out  on  the  fishing 

ground.    The  seas  rose,  and  the  strength  of  the  wind  so  much  increased 

that  the  canoes  could  not  face  it,  and  very  soon  many  of  them  commenced 

to  swamp  and  their  crews  to  drown,  for  no  man  could  swim  against 

such  furious  blasts.     Other  canoes  held  on  and  tried  to  make  the  shore 

farther  north,  but  very  soon,  in  one  after  another,  the  crews  sank  with 

exhaustion ;  the  canoes  filled  and  their  occupants  were  drowned.     One 

only  of  the  fleet  that  turned  to  the  north  managed  to  escape  and  landed 

at  Ure-nui  with  only  one  man  alive  in  her,  whose  name  was  Kawe-nui. 

Of  the  others,  the  only  one  that  escaped  was  blown  right  out  to 

sea,  but  her  crew  managed  to  keep  her  afloat  by  hard  paddling  and 

bailing— they  kept  the  wind  on  the  quarter  and  made  a  south-westerly 

course.    As  night  came  on  they  made  a  meal  of  their  raw  fish,  and, 

apparently,  the  wind  must  have  shifted  to  the  east  and  north,  as  it 

often  does  after  a  south-easter.     All  that  night,  all  the  next  day,  the 

next  night  and  day  and  part  of  the  following  one  they  kept  up  as  best 

they  could  continuing  their  strenuous  exertions  at  bailing,  etc.     At 

last  one  after  another  succumbed  to  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  and 

died.     Three  people  died,  but  the  fourth,  named  Te  Kohita,  finally 

drifted  ashore  at  a  place  named  Te  Kawau,  which  Heta  says  is  near 

Motu-pipi,  in  Tasman  Bay,  South  Island.     A  young  woman,  going 

down  to  the  beach  for  shellfish,  discovered  the  man's  body  lying 

apparently  dead  on  the  beach.     She  rushed  back  to  the  village,  which 

was  not  isa  off,  and  called  out,  '^  I  have  found  a  man  on  the  beach.     I 

don't  know  if  he  is  dead  or  not."    The  chief  of  the  village  said,  '^  We 

will  all  go  and  see,"  so  several  people  went  down  and  there  found  that 

the  man  was  still  aUve,  but  insensible.     They  carried  him  up  to  the 

▼Olage,  and  by  degrees  brought  him  back  to  life. 

These  people  were,  says  Heta,   Ngati-Tu-mata-kokiri.      Kohita 
eventually  married  the  woman  who  first  discovered  him. 

The  following  confirmation  of  the  above  story  was  told  me  by 
Mr.  James  Mackay — at  one  time  Native  Commissioner  for  tihe  "KeVsoix 
IXstne^:  Some  time  before  the  year  1859,  when  Mr.  Mackay  liv^  a\, 
2iuiBpa  (or  Maesaore  Bajr-^Taamaii  Bajr),  he  heard  irom  a  a\ay^  ot 
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Tama-i-hengia's  (of  Ngati-Toa),  who  was  a  member  of  the  Ngati-Tu- 
mata-kokiri  tribe,  that  his  grandfather  was  with  others  blown  away 
from  the  Taranaki  coast  whilst  out  fishing  during  a  gale.  The  canoe, 
witli  ten  bodies  in  it  (Heta  says  four),  was  found  drifted  ashore  on  the 
north  head  of  West  Whanganui  Harbour  at  Mikonui,  his  grandfather 
alone  being  alive.  He  was  found  by  a  Ngati-Tu-mata-kokiri  woman, 
who  took  him  to  a  fire  and  by  her  efforts  brought  the  man  back  to  life, 
as  it  were.  The  other  bodies  were  eaten  by  the  tribe.  The  woman 
took  this  man  as  a  husband,  and  Mr.  Mackay's  informant  was  their 
grandson.  It  is  more  likely  that  West  Whanganui  is  the  place  where 
the  canoe  drifted  ashore,  rather  than  near  Motu-pipi,  as  Heta  says. 

It  is  probable  that  the  above  incident  occurred  subsequent  to  the 
fall  of  the  Eewctrewa  pa^  but  it  is  uncertain. 

EARLY  NORTHERN  EXPEDITIONS  TO  TARANAKI. 

(^Circa  1810.) 

So  far  as  can  be  learnt  from  Native  histories —communicated  by 
word  of  mouth  to  myself  and  others  during  these  many  years  past — 
it  was  not  until  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the 
tribes  living  north  of  the  isthmus  of  Auckland  began  to  extend  their 
warlike  enterprises  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  North  Island. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  causes  that  led  to  many  of  these 
expeditions  we  are  often  left  in  the  dark.  Those  which  followed  the 
west  coast  of  the  North  Island  are  generally  stated  to  have  originated 
in  the  desire  to  acquire  the  fine  fiax  garments  made  from  the  superior 
kinds  of  Phormium,  for  which  the  Taranaki  coast  is  celebrated.  No 
doubt  the  mere  desire  of  man-slapng  actuated  those  parties  of  warriors 
who  joined  in  the  forays  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  later,  the 
acquisition  of  *'  heads ''  for  sale  to  the  ships  visiting  the  north,  together 
with  the  desire  to  possess  slaves  to  prepare  flax  to  barter  for  muskets, 
was  an  important  factor. 

MURU-PABNOA*S   FIRST   EXPEDITION. 
1810. 

The  earliest  of  these  northern  expeditions  that  can  be  traced  relates 
to  the  first  expedition  of  the  Ngati-Whatua  tribe  of  Kaipara  under  their 
distinguished  warrior  chieftain,  Muru-paenga.  From  a  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  this  foray  must  be  placed  at  about  the  year  1810. 
We  know  few  particulars  of  Muru-paenga's  doings  on  this  occasion, 
though  in  the  early  sixties  I  had  the  opportunity  and  did  hear  much 
about  him  from  the  Kaipara  people,  but  not  then  recognising  their 
value,  failed  to  record  them.  Enquiries  made  of  late  years  have  failed 
to  do  more  than  establish  the  fact  of  the  expeditions  having  taken 

place — the  old  men  who  knew  the  pail\c\i\BLT%  ol  tVeoi  ^t^  V«\%  oinoe 

dead. 
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The  expedition  came  down  the  coast,  hut  whether  the  memhers  of 
it  were  treated  as  enemies  or  friends  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district 
is  not  known.  We  first  hear  of  it  at  Manu-korihi  pa,  on  the  north 
bank  of  Waitara,  where  the  hapu  of  the  same  name  lives,  and  who,  as 
hajs  been  shown,  were  related  to  the  Ngati-Eongo  Aaj»Mof  Ngati-Whatua, 
throug-h  TeEaraku  of  that  tribe,  as  has  been  explained.  Consequently 
the  party  were  welcomed  by  the  local  people  and  stayed  there  some 
time.  Muru-paenga  himself  was  also  connected  with  Ngati-Eongo, 
and  BO  we  may  suppose  was  all  the  more  welcome.  From  Manu-korihi 
the  party  continued  their  journey  into  the  territories  of  the  Taranaki 
tribe,  where,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  '*  Muru-paenga  was  so  delighted  with 
the  country  and  its  fertility,  its  stores  of  food,  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  the  flax  growing  so  luxuriantly  in  all  parts,  the  quality  of  the  mats, 
or  KaUaka  cloaks — the  finest  and  best  in  all  New  Zealand  it  is  said, 
that  he  broke  forth  into  song  and  composed  a  watata,  which  is  still 
song  by  the  people  of  Taranaki,  in  which  he  chanted  the  praises  of 
the  land  he  had  come  to  desolate."  It  is  said  that  Tatara-i-maka  pa 
was  attacked  in  this  expedition ;  it  may  be  so,  but  probably  his  doings 
in  his  second  foray  have  been  confused  with  this.  But  beyond  this, 
no  details  have  come  down — unless,  indeed,  some  of  the  incidents  to  be 
described  in  the  next  raid  really  belong  to  that  of  Muru-paenga' s. 
The  northern  invaders,  in  this  raid,  had  no  guns,  but  were  armed  with 
their  Maori  weapons. 

It  was  this  expedition  that  gave  rise  to  the  following  song : — 
Na  Muru-paenga  ra,  tana  kawenga  mai, 
I  kite  ai  au  i  nga  moana  nei, 
Ko^ai  ka  matau  ki  to  tau  e  awhi  ai. 
Tera  ano  ia  nga  mahi  i  ako  ai, 
Kei  nga  hurihanga  ki  Okehu  ra-i-a. 

Thro'  Mam'  was  I  hither  brought, 
And  then  first  saw  these  tieas  so  strange, 
Who  knows  if  some  other  lover 
Within  thine  anns  has  been  embraced  ? 
Yonder  my  affections  are  bestowed 
At  the  bends  and  turns  at  Okehu. 

The  above  was  composed  and  sung  by  a  young  woman  of  good 
birth,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Muru-paenga's  party  and 
carried  to  the  north.  She  had  left  behind  at  Tarakihi,  near  Warea, 
her  lover  Puia-tu-awa ;  but  was  solicited  to  become  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  iaua — hence  her  song. 

TAU-KAWAU'S   EXPEDITIOX. 

1816-17. 
The  next  northern    expedition   was    that    under   Tau-kawau    ol 
Nga^Puhi,  and  the  only  means  of  £xing  the  date  of  this  is,  -that  \t 
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was  one  or  two  years  before  that  of  Tu-whare  and  others  " — which 
hitter  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  was  in  1818.  This  party  foiight 
its  way  through  the  Ati-Awa  and  Taranaki  territories  as  far  as 
Puara-te-rangi,  a  pa  situated  near  Pu-nehu,  not  far  from  the  present 
village  of  Pihama.  Of  the  adventures  of  this  expedition  on  the  road 
we  have  little  information,  except  a  few  notes  to  be  found  in  the  Maori 
account  of  the  Tu-whare — ^Te  Rau-paraha  raid  of  1819-20,  and  these 
notes  are  very  wanting  in  detail.  But  for  the  fact  that  this  is  always 
alluded  to  by  the  Taranaki  people  as  a  Nga-Puhi  foray,  and  the  known 
presence  of  Hewa,  a  high  chief  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  with  the  party, 
we  should  scarcely  know  from  which  part  it  came. 

The  following  is  from  the  account  referred  to :  ''  Some  of  our 
expedition  wished  to  go  a  different  route  from  the  main  body  to 
purchase  native  garments  {Kaitakas) ;  there  were  twice  fifty  of  us  of 
this  mind.  The  reason  of  this  was,  the  Taranaki  people  had  great 
knowledge  of  weaving  Kaitakas,  and  their  muka  (prepared  flax)  called 
IXhore,  or  Takiri'kau  was  very  superior.  When  we  went  to  purchase 
these  garments  in  exchange  for  Native  weapons  we  quarrelled  amongst 
ourselves  and  eventually  got  to  fighting.  The  reason  of  that  strife 
was,  some  of  our  party  desired  to  secure  all  the  best  garments ;  and 
because  of  that  strife  we  again  divided,  fifty  of  us  going  one  way,  fifty 
another.  One  company  went  with  Pangari  (of  Lower  Hokianga),  and 
that  man  decided  to  do  such  works  as  would  cause  his  name  to  be 
heard  of  by  the  many  of  the  land.  As  the  party  of  Pangari  travelled 
along  they  met  an  old  woman  who  was  gathering  tutu  berries  to  make 
wine ;  her  they  killed,  then  cooked  and  ate  her.  Whilst  they  were 
cooking  her,  and  when  the  people  put  '^  the  fish  "  into  the  oven,  the 
fire  blazed  up ;  this  was  said  to  be  an  omen  for  them  that  they  should 
soon  see  another  pa,  and  if  they  assaulted  it  they  would  take  it.  The 
flame  of  the  oven  represented  the  courage  of  the  old  woman  welling 
up  and  leaving  the  body,  and  hence  it  was  believed  the  courage  of  the 
tribe  of  the  old  woman  had  evaporated.  This  old  woman  was  a 
iohunga^  and  therefore  the  courage  of  her  tribe  would  cease  when  they 
stood  up  in  battle.  The  oven  had  been  covered  in  and  the  "  fish  " 
was  cooked  and  being  uncovered  by  the  fifty  men  when  the  spies 
returned,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  look  for  the  people  of  the  country. 
The  spies  said,  *'  The  people  to  whom  the  old  woman  belonged  have 
heard  of  the  murder,  and  the  iaua  hikuioto,  or  avenging  party,  has 
arisen  to  attack  us." 

''  Then  the  fifty  men  seized  their  belts,  girded  themselves  and  fell 

into  line  for  the  fight.    The  enemy  appeared  and  occupied  the  summit 

of  a  hillock.     They  were  very  numerous  and  soon  the  party  retreated, 

in  fact  they  fled.      Whilst  retreating,  Pangari  was  wounded  in  the  leg 

with  a  kotaha  (or  sling-spear)  which  "had  \>%«il  >^ao'9ni  \(^  thA  enemy. 

Nga-Puhi  continued  to  retreat  \iixti\l\i©y  ^laVsn^  ^%\«w»  «:«%.i^ 
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when  they  laid  in  hiding  in  a  swamp,  selecting  a  hard  place  in  the 

bog ;  here  they  arranged  themselves  in  rank  in  three  parties.     One 

party  went  to  search  for  food,  hecause  they  had  left  the  body  of  the 

old  woman  behind  in  the  oven,  and  this  party  met  the  old  woman's 

tiibe.     They  took  some  reeds  and  bound  them  together  (to  stand  on) 

and  fought  the  enemy  at  the  side  of  the  swamp,  and  the  tribe  of 

Taranaki  was  defeated,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  becoming  food  for 

Nga-Pohi.      Pangari  declared    that  hunger,   thirst,   and    fear    had 

deprived  his  tongue  of  saliva. 

**  After  this  the  fifty  men  returned  to  the  main  body  of  Nga-Puhi 
and  travelled  altogether,  abandoning  their  journey  to  collect  Kaitakas. 
'*  When  we  got  to  the  pa  at  Waimate,  and  after  three  nights  there 
we  found  a  woman,  whom  we  cooked  and  ate.  Just  afterwards  one  of 
the  Taranaki  people  appeared  and  called  out,  '^  To-morrow  our  taua 
will  appear  to  chastise  you  for  your  murder.''  At  daylight  we  occupied 
an  old  pa,  and  later  on  in  the  day  the  Taranaki  taua  appeared  coming 
ap  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  pa  occupied  by  Nga-Puhi.  That  pa  was 
situated  at  the  end  of  a  point  which  jutted  out  into  a  chasm  and  was 
sunoanded  with  perpendicular  cliffs,  excepting  one  part  where  it 
joined  on  to  the  mainland.  (This  description  fits  the  Orangi-tuapeka 
pa  dose  to  Waimate  and  three  miles  south-east  from  the  town  of 
Manaia.)  Nga-Puhi  heard  the  encouraging  words  of  the  chief  of  the 
Taranaki  tribe  urging  his  men  to  assault  the  pa.  The  words  of  the 
chief  to  his  people  were  like  this,  '^  Au  I  Au  !  ki  ioa  /"  which  in  the 
Nga-Puhi  dialect  would  be,  ''Ana/  Anal  kia  toa/''^{*'RsLl  Ha! 
be  brave  !*')  Then  their  shouts  of  defiance  were  heard,  "  Au  /  Au  / 
ki  ka*a  ki  ka'a^*^  which  is  in  Nga-Puhi,  Ana  !  Ana  !  kia  kaha  .^" — 
("Ha!  Ha!  be  strong!") 

*'  The  Taranaki  tribe  then  assaulted  the  Nga-Puhi  pa.  The  army  of 
that  people  was  one  thousand  once  told  strong.  They  scaled  the  sides 
of  the  gulley,  and  then  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  Nga-Puhi  fled, 
followed  by  the  Taranaki  taua,  who  killed  six  of  the  Nga-Puhi  chiefs 
as  they  fled.  So  Nga-Puhi  retreated  to  a  distance ;  their  dead  were 
left  to  the  enemy,  as  also  some  in  the  pa  they  retreated  from.  Finding 
that  Taranaki  did  not  follow  quickly,  Nga-Puhi  halted  and  then 
divided  into  four  parties  to  await  the  oncoming  of  Taranaki ;  they 
waited  on  the  path.  Presently  Taranaki  were  seen  on  a  ridge  across 
a  depression  from  the  hillock  occupied  by  Nga-Puhi.  Between  the 
two  parties  ran  a  small  stream,  whilst  in  the  rear  of  Nga-Puhi  was  the 
foreet  which  they  could  fly  to  if  defeated  by  Taranaki.  It  was  now 
evening,  and  Taranaki  made  no  sign  of  attacking  Nga-Puhi,  but 
instead  proceeded  to  entrench  themselves;  the  inner  wall  of  their 
maioro,  or  rampart,  was  made  of  fern  and  korokiut  (veronica^  au^ 
tree-fern  stems  were  used  to  strengthen  the  aAurirt,  or  trencli. 

^'Tlten  Nga-Pubi  sent  their  iohufu^a,  or  priest,  to  the  Btreamto 
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"  uplift "  his  incantations  so  that  Nga-Puhi  might  be  brave  and  strong 
to  smite  their  enemies.  Whilst  the  tohunga  was  engaged  in  his 
incantations,  Nga-Puhi  assembled  to  discuss  such  measures  as  they 
could  devise  to  put  in  force  when  the  battle  commenced,  for  the  reason 
that  Nga-Puhi  were  without  take^  or  cause,  in  this  fight — nothing  but 
a  desire  to  acquire  Kaitakas, 

"  Now  the  Taranaki  people  were  very  numerous  and  far  exceeded 
Nga-Puhi  in  number.  Hence  it  was  decided  before  the  rays  of  the  sun 
appeared  to  send  one  of  our  divisions  against  the  defences  of  Taranaki, 
there  to  assault  them  by  making  a  dash  and  spear  as  many  as  they  could 
with  their  long  spears ;  whilst  another  party  went  along  by  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  so  that  when  the  first  party  assaulted  the  others  should  take 
Taranaki  in  the  rear.  Other  three  divisions  wore  to  assault  the  place 
in  different  directions  so  that  Taranaki  should  be  confused  at  the 
number  of  points  of  attack.  The  divisions  of  Nga-Puhi  that  remained 
were  to  guard  the  camp,  lest  it  should  be  taken. 

'^  All  these  various  plans  were  carried  out  and  the  result  was  that  a 
great  many  of  Taranaki  were  killed,  among  them  fourteen  chiefs,  who 
were  all  eaten  by  Nga-Puhi,  and  their  heads  preserved  to  be  taken  back 
to  the  Nga-Puhi  homes  to  be  jeered  at  by  the  people." 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Pangari  to  the  unknown  writer  of  the 
account  of  Tu-whare's  expedition  of  1819-20,  with  which,  apparently, 
Pangari  went  to  Taranaki. 

It  was  after  this  that  Nga-Puhi  attacked  Puara-te-rangi  pa^  near 
Punehu,  when  in  the  fight  Tamaroa  of  Taranaki,  with  his  weapon,  a 
pou'whenua  made  of  maire^  struck  a  blow  at  Tau-kawau's  legs,  both  of 
which  he  broke.  This  caused  the  taua  to  turn  in  their  tracks,  and  then 
make  their  way  homeward. 

Mr.  Skinner  adds,  ^'  The  Ngati-Mahanga  people  of  Taranaki  had 
fled  into  the  forest  around  the  base  of  Mount  Egmont.  Some  of  them, 
however,  with  the  southern  part  of  Taranaki,  under  Nga-Tai-rakau-nui, 
retired  to  Puara-te-rangi  pa^  situated  on  the  sea  coast  a  little  under 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Punehu  river.  This  expedition 
killed  a  Taranaki  chief  named  Mokowera,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
son  of  Tu-poki  of  Ngati-Tama  by  a  Taranaki  woman.  Tau-kawau's 
mere  was  found  sometime  afterwards  partly  covered  with  sand  close  to 
this  spot,  and,  after  passing  through  several  hands,  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Tohu,*  Maori  prophet  of  Parihaka."  Tau-kawau's  body 
was  taken  back  by  his  people  as  far  as  Manu-korihi,  where  ho  was 
buried  at  Rohutu,  on  the  north  bank  of  Waitara. 

The  Taranaki  people  say  that  Tau-kawau  had  been  specially  invited 
to  come  on  this  taua  by  Ati-Awa  in  order  that  he  might  assist  that 
tribe  in  fighting  Taranaki  in  order  to  square  some  of  their  tribal 

•Tohu  died  5th  February,  1907. 
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quarrels.  A  great  many  Ati-Awa  from  Waitara  joined  in  this 
expedition.  On  the  arrival  of  Tau-kawau  at  Manu-korihi,  the  Ati-Awa 
people  presented  him  with  a  taiaha  as  a  rakau-whakarawe. 

There  is  a  tangi^  or  lament,  for  Mokowera,  the  Taranaki  chief  killed 
bj  Tau-kawau,  which  will  be  found  at  p.  29,  "  Wars  of  the  Northern 
against  the  Southern  tribes  in  the  nineteenth  century." 

In  this  expedition  Nga-Puhi  had  three  muskets,  a  fact  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  above  lament,  when,  it  is  said,  Rewa,  of  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  shot  Mokowera. 


I  have  fixed  the  date  of  Tau-kawau's  expedition  at  1816-17  because 

all  my  numerous  enquiries  show  that  it  was  about  that  date,  and  my 

informants   are   consistent  in   their    statements    about   it.       But  the 

following   quotations    from    Marsden's   **  Journal''    (in   possession   of 

Dr.  Hocken)  seems  to  contradict  it,  though  I  think  it  probable  from 

Marsden's  unfamiliarity  with  the  Maori  language  he  has  mixed  up  two 

expeditions  in  the  one  statement.     *' .    .    .    .    Another  party  connected 

with  Hongi  was  carrying  on  war  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  at 

Taranaki ;  said  to  be  very  populous,  with  two  hundred  men  from  the 

Bay  of  Islands.     A  man  of  high  rank,  named  Tau-kawau  has  been 

killed  in  this  expedition,  but  his  head  was  severed  and  brought  back 

with  them.     They  also  cut  off  all  the  flesh  from  his  bones  and  burnt  it, 

but  brought  back  the  bones  which  they   carried  a   very  long  way 

overland.     They  arrived  to-day— 29th  September,  1823." 

MOTU-TAWA   AT   MOKAU. 

1812. 

Again  the  scene  of  our  story  shifts  to  the  northern  frontier,  where 
events  were  happening  that  had  far-reaching  results. 

After  the  great  expedition  of  Ngati-Haua  and  other  tribes,  which 
came  to  Pou-tama  to  seek  revenge  for  the  death  of  Tai-porutu  (see 
page  195,  Vol.  XVII.)  had  been  hurled  back  by  the  bravery  of  Ngati- 
Tama,  there  was  apparently  a  transient  peace  or  truce  between  the 
latter  tribe  and  their  northern  neighbours  at  Mokau  for  some  ten  or 
twelve  years.  At  any  rate,  no  incident  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
marking  that  period,  though,  no  doubt,  the  enmity  in  which  these 
tribes  had  lived  for  so  many  generations  would  not  allow  of  any 
available  chance  of  striking  a  blow  to  be  passed  over.  But  there  were 
no  great  expeditions,  and  both  sides  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  of  a  few 
years'  rest  in  order  that  the  boys  should  grow  to  maturity  and  be 
trained  as  warriors. 

But  about  the  year  1812  [bo  far  as  can  be  ascertained)  bosti\\t\e% 
set  in  a^n  through  an  aet  of  brutality  on  the  part  of  Ngati-Taxnt^ 
whnst  on  a  visit  to  Motn^Uwa.    Mota.tawa  is  a  pretty  little  lAaiiaL 
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situated  in  a  deep  bay  in  the  Mokau  river,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  within  the  heads  on  the  northern  shore,  now  covered  with  bushes 
and  small  trees.  It  is  about  half  an  acre  in  extent,  with  clifb  nearly 
all  round,  rising  up  from  the  waters  to  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  but  not 
equally  steep  on  ail  sides.  At  low  water  the  bay  is  dry,  but  as  the  tide 
rises  it  surrounds  the  island  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  four  to  six  feet  of 
water.  On  the  flat  top  of  this  island  in  former  days  was  built  a  strong 
palisaded  and  embanked  pa^  the  refuge  and  stronghold  of  the  Mokau 
people.     On  one  side  is  a  convenient  spring  of  fresh  water. 

Ngati-Tama  were  apparently  on  such  terms  with  the  Mokau  people 
about  this  time  that  they  were  admitted  into  the  pa  and  were  hospitably 
feasted,  but  at  the  same  time  my  informant  (old  Bihari  of  Mokau)  says 
that  they  were  on  a  taua.  What  the  exact  circumstances  were  are  not 
of  much  consequence.  But  during  the  feast  two  boys  of  the  />a,  named 
Pitonga  and  Nga-whakarewa-kauri,  helped  themselves  to  the  food 
provided  and  set  apart  for  Ngati-Tama.  They  were  reproved  for  this, 
but  again  repeated  the  offence.  This  roused  the  wrath  of  Ngati-Tama, 
who — probably  in  seeking  a  take^  or  cause,  against  the  pa^  saw  here 
their  chance — knocked  the  unfortunate  boys  on  the  head.  There  was 
an  immediate  rush  to  arms  and  a  desperate  fight  commenced  between 
the  two  parties.  But  it  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  Ngati-Tama  drove 
their  hosts  pell  mell  out  of  the  pa  and  took  possession  of  it.  The 
parents  of  the  boys,  together  with  the  whole  of  Ngati-Bakei  of  those 
parts,  fled  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  the  forest,  which  even  to  this 
day  lines  the  shores  of  the  little  bay  in  which  Motu-tawa  is  situated, 
and  gradually  made  their  way  through  the  countiy  to  Otorohanga  in 
the  Waipa  valley — ^now  a  Station  on  the  Main  Trunk  railway — to  join 
some  of  their  relatives  there.  Here  the  people  settled  down  for  some 
three  years,  not  daring  to  return  to  their  own  country  at  Mokau,  which 
was  in  occasional  occupation  of  Ngati-Tama  and  some  of  the  Ati-Awa 
tribes. 

The  exiles  dwelt  amongst  their  friends  at  Otorohanga,  as  has  been 
said,  for  about  three  years,  cultivating  on  the  lands  of  others  as  nutnene^ 
or  strangers,  and  feeling  generally  uncomfortable  through  this  fact. 
When  the  strong  westerly  winds  used  to  blow  from  the  coast  the  old 
people  would  listen  to  the  far- distant  sound  of  the  breakers  dashing  on 
the  shore — which  they  could  hear  from  the  ranges  not  far  from 
Otorohanga — and  sniff  the  salt-laden  breezes  of  their  old  home.  Then 
the  people  would  greet  and  lament  over  the  misfortunes  which  had 
taken  them  so  far  from  their  beloved  homes.  This  feeling  became  so 
strong  at  last  that  the  chiefs  consulted  together  and  determined  to 
Attempt  the  reconquest  of  their  lands  and  homes. 
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NOA-TAI-PABI-BUA. 
1815. 

Te  Wharau-roa,*  who  at  that  time  was  the  leader  of  Ngati-Rakei, 
Ngati-Hia,  and  other  Mokau  hapus  raised  a  war  party  from  those  tribes 
and  started  from  Otorohanga  on  their  long  and  risky  journey.  They 
came  ap  the  Mangapapa  valley  and  by  Te  Ana-uriuri  on  the  Waipa- 
Mokau  water-parting,  and  thence  to  the  head  of  the  Mokau  and  down 
that  river  by  canoes  to  Te  Mahoe,  a  bend  in  the  river  some  two  miles 
from  the  mouth.  Here  the  party  went  into  camp,  carefully  concealing 
aU  signs  of  smoke,  etc.,  whilst  spies  were  sent  out  to  see  where  the 
Ngati-Tama  were.  They  returned  and  reported  that  the  enemy  was 
all  over  the  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  along  the  coast 
southward,  but  that  the  principal  number  were  gathered  at  a  village 
they  had  built  about  half  way  between  Mokau  and  Mohaka-tino.  A 
I  coancil  was  then  held  to  consider  how  the  war-party  might  reach  this 
village  without  being  seen,  and  finally  a  plan  was  adopted.  Starting  at 
dawn  one  morning  they  crossed  the  river  and  concealed  their  canoes  in 
the  little  creeks  just  opposite  Te  Mahoe,  and  from  there  climbed  the 
steep  forest  range  which  leads  up  to  the  high  hill  named  Tawariki,  on 
which  there  is  now  a  Trig  Station.  From  here  they  followed  the  ridges 
Uiat  ran  parallel  to  the  coast  until  they  came  out  at  the  Mohaka-tino 
river,  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth.  The  party  was  now  between 
Ngati-Tama  and  any  succour  they  might  receive  from  their  own  people 
to  the  south.  Arrived  at  the  sea-beach,  Wharau-roa  instructed  all  his 
party  to  trail  their  spears  and  other  arms  along  the  sands,  with  one  end 
fastened  to  their  ankles  by  a  flax  string.  The  party  now  advanced 
along  the  beach  in  careless  order,  some  shouting,  some  singing,  some 
skidding  flat  stones  along  the  wet  sands,  all  of  which  was  done  to  make 
Ngati-Tama  think  it  was  a  party  of  their  friends  from  the  south  coming 
to  visit  them. 

The  war-party  was  one  hundred  and  forty  topu  («.«.,  280)  strong, 
whilst  the  Ngati-Tama  and  Ati-Awa  were  said  to  be  more  numerous. 
As  they  drew  near  the  village  many  of  the  women,  children,  and  some 
of  the  men  came  down  to  the  beach  to  meet  the  visitors.  When 
Wharau-roa  saw  the  time  was  come  he  gave  the  signal,  and  in  an 
instant  the  spears  were  seized  and  a  charge  made  into  the  unsuspecting 
Ngati-Tama,  all  of  whom  were  killed.  The  rest  of  Ngati-Tama  in  the 
village,  seeing  what  was  going  on,  armed  and  rushed  down  to  the  beach 
to  meet  the  foe.  Here,  on  the  beach,  these  ancient  enemies  fought  it 
out,  it  is  said,  during  two  flood  tides — hence  the  name  of  the  battle, 
Nga-tai-pari-rua  (the  twice-flowing  tide).  No  doubt  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  story,  or  the  name  would  not  have  been  given.  The  end  ol 
the  fight  saw  'SgAti-Itakej  and  their  allies  victorious  for  once  over 

^Qnuidfmtber  of  my  informant. 
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Ngati-Tama,  who,  after  losiug  a  large  number  of  men,  were  obliged  to 
retreat.  They  fell  back  on  .their  impregnable  stronghold,  Te  Kawau, 
where  they  were  safe.  The  Mokau  people  went  on  and  occupied  their 
old  homes  on  the  river,  greatly  to  their  deUght,  sajs  my  informant,  and 
he  adds,  **  The  Mokau  people  have  to  thank  my  grandfather  Te 
Wharau-roa  for  saving  their  country  for  them." 

The  above  battle  seems  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  end,  so  far 
as  Ngati-Tama  were  concerned,  although  it  was  not  yet.  ELitherto 
this  brave  little  tribe,  never  very  numerous,  seems  always  to  have  got 
the  best  of  their  enemies  as  we  have  seen.  But  the  constant  fights  that 
had  occurred  during  the  previous  two  hundred  years  must  have  weakened 
them  considerably.  However  much  they  suffered  in  numbers,  their 
spirit  was  not  broken.  They  still  had  with  them  the  two  gallant 
brothers,  Raparapa  and  Tupoki,  as  leaders,  and  they  were  not  men  to 
sit  down  and  accept  a  beating  quietly. 

MUBDEB   OF   BANOI-HAPAINQA. 
(?   1816.) 

Of  the  next  event  which  is  known  to  have  occurred  I  have  no  notes 
from  my  Maori  friends,  and  therefore  quote  from  Judge  Gudgeon's 
"  Mohaka-tino— Parininihi  Judgment"  of  1893.  "  Kingi  Te  Rerenga 
(see  Table  51)  in  his  evidence  asserts  that  the  Ngati-Tama,  disheartened 
by  their  non-success,  now  grew  food  in  order  to  give  a  feast,  under 
cover  of  which  they  might  murder  their  guests.  When  the  feast  was 
ready,  Te  Kawa-iri-rangi  (of  Ngati-Tama)  invited  ....  Niwha 
and  the  Ngati-Rakei,  with  other  Mokau  hapus,  to  attend  and  make  a 
lasting  peace.  These  people  responded,  but  when  they  reached  the 
Mohaka-tino  river  their  hearts  failed  them,  but  finally  the  chiefs  Niwha, 
Ponga,  and  Ingoa,  with  about  twenty  followers,  crossed  the  river,  and 
were  there  nearly  all  slain. 

''After  this  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  revenge,  but  the 
Ngati-Rakei  were  defeated  and  were  then  glad  to  make  peace  with  the 
redoubtable  Ngati  -  Tama. 

''  For  some  time  after  this  the  hostile  tribes  remained  quiet  watching 
each  other,  until,  in  an  evil  moment,  Te  Rangi-pu-ahoaho,  a  chief  of 
Ngati -Mutunga  (Ngati-Tama's  neighbours  on  the  south,  and  their 
relatives),  sent  a  message  to  ask  Rangi-hapainga,  wife  of  Hari,  to  visit 
him  at  Te  Whakarewa  pa  (three  mUes  south  of  the  White  Cliffs). 
Hari  consented,  and  his  wife,  with  about  a  dozen  attendants,  started  on 
their  fatal  journey"  (which  ended  in  the  murder  of  Rangi-hapainga  by 
Ngati-Tama ;  she  was  killed  by  Te  Kawa-iri-rangi  of  Te  Kawau  /mi,  of 
that  tribe). 

^^Hari^s  behaviour,  when  infoimed  of  the  murder  of  his  wife,  was 
characteristic  and  very  Maori,  for  Vie  caiXied  oIv\i\%Vr^ifc^\gB^^-\JT^MDAvm 
And  inarched,  not  against  the  murdeTer^,  W\.  «i^«MkB\.  >2Ekft  "^^Vk-^^^^ksss 


) 
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(of  Mokan)  and  killed  Hine-rangi,  Te  Ahi,  and  Peru.  Unfortunately, 
Hme-rangi  was  related  to  Ngati-Bora  (of  Upper  Mokau),  and  when  the 
news  reached  Tao-nui-Hikaka  (see  Table  51)  he  said,  '  Mau  te  poy  makti 
te  atcatea  / '  — '  what  you  do  by  stealth  I  will  do  openly '  —  and 
stnugfatway  attacked  the  Ngati-Kinohaku  hapu  (of  Ngati-Mania-poto), 
killiDg  Kahtt-totara  and  Te  Rari.  After  this  interchange  of  compliments 
there  was  but  one  method  of  avoiding  civil  war  (all  three  hapus  are 
nearly  related  and  are  branches  of  Ngati-Mania-poto)  and  that  was  for 
all  the  injured  tribes  to  combine  and  wipe  out  their  injuries  by  defeating 
Ngati-Tama,  which  was  done  at  Tihi-manuka."  ....  We  shall 
come  to  Tihi-manuka  later  on,  but  in  the  meantime  must  relate  the 
doings  of  Ngati-Rahiri,  a  branch  of  Te  Ati-Awa,  as  the  events  fall  in 
here. 

NGATI-RAHIRI   GO   TO    KAWHIA. 
1816-17. 

For  what  follows  I  am  indebted  to  a  MS.  written  by  Te  Watene 
Taunga-tara,  of  Waitara,  which  was  the  outcome  of  a  visit  paid  him 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Skinner  and  myself  in  1897,  when  we  persuaded  the 
old  man — who  was  then  about  eighty  or  ninety — ^to  write  the  history 
of  the  doings  of  Ati-Awa  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

So  far  as  can  be  made  out  it  was  about  the  year  1816  that 
Whare-mawhai,  a  sister  of  Huri-whenua  of  Ngati-Rahiri — whose  home 
was,  and  is  still,  at  Waihi  and  that  neighbourhood,  four  or  five  miles 
north  of  Waitara — was  married  to  Nohorua,  a  leading  chief  of 
Ngati-Toa,  of  Kawhia.  A  great  feast  was  given  in  consequence  of 
this  marriage — ^in  fact,  several,  as  we  shall  see— and  according  to  Maori 
costom  a  return  feast  (or  kai-whaijiga)  was  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  celebrated  Te  Rau-paraha,  who  now  first  comes  into  our 
narrative.*  This  feast  was  called  "  Pou-hangu,"  according  to  the 
Maori  custom  of  giving  a  name  to  any  noticeable  event  in  their  history. 
It  consisted  principally  of  dried  fish  and  other  foods,  and  was  brought 
by  Te  Bau-paraha  himself  and  a  considerable  party  in  canoes  from 
Kawhia.  At  this  time  Huri-whenua  was  the  principal  chief  of 
Ngati-Rahiri,  and  lived  in  Te  Taniwha  pa  at  Turangi,  which  pa  is 

•  Col.  Wakefield  writing  in  1839,  says—**  Te  Rau-paraha  is  at  least  60  years 
old.  When  a  young  man  he  acquired  a  reputation  for  strength  and  courage, 
founded  on  his  skill  in  native  warfare,  which  his  wiliness  and  success  in  all  his 
undertakings  have  preserved  for  him  in  his  old  age.  In  all  his  negotiations  he  is 
ooondered  skilful — he  poflsesses  some  points  of  character  worthy  of  a  chief  among 
savages.  He  is  full  of  resource  in  emergencies,  hardy  in  his  enterprises  and  in- 
defatigable in  the  execution  of  them." 

Ward,  writing  abou^  the  same  time,  says— **  In  perron  Te  Rau-paraha  \a  lioV. 
cangfncaoag  smonjfst  bis  country  men,  bis  height  being  rather  under  the  avettige. 
.    ...    His  countenance  expresses  keennesa  and   vivacity,  whilst  a  recodmg 
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situated  on  a  bold  bluff  on  the  sea-coast  four  miles  north  of  Waitara, 
the  remains  of  which  are  plainly  to  be  seen  at  this  day,  its  terraced 
ramparts  showing  out  well  from  the  main  road  a  mile  or  so  inland. 
After  a  stay  of  some  time,  Te  Bau-paraha  and  his  party  departed  for 
his  home  at  Kawhia,  with  the  understanding  that  the  Ngati-Rahiri 
would  pay  a  return  visit  the  following  year. 

After  the  departure  of  the  visitors  the  three  hapu»  of  Ngati-Rahiri 
set  to  work  to  plant  kumaras  and  taro8  for  the  projected  visit  to  Kawhia. 
This  part  of  the  country  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  these  tubers, 
about  which  there  is  a  '^  saying  "  already  quoted,  and  which,  as  the 
Maoris  think,  was  due  to  the  powers  of  their  particular  god  Kongo. 
After  the  harvest,  and  the  kuniaras  had  been  converted  into  kao  by 
drying,  a  large  party  started  imder  Huri-whenua  in  four  large 
war-canoes  named  "  Te  Rongo-o-te-raku,"  "  Te  Pae-ki-tawhiti,"  **  Te 
Paki-o-matiti,"  and  "  Nga-titi-o-pango."  The  party  started  at  early 
dawn,  and  with  a  fair  wind,  by  aid  of  their  triangular  sails,  which 
carried  them  to  the  north  at  such  a  rate  that  evening  found  them  off 
Harihari,  ten  miles  south  of  Kawhia  and  sixty  miles  from  Te  Taniwha, 
their  starting  point.  Here  they  landed  and  made  a  camp.  In  the 
morning  Te  Rau-paraha  and  Rau-hihi  arrived  to  see  the  visitors  coming 
from  their  cultivations,  which  at  that  time  were  at  or  near  Taharoa 
lake,  about  three  miles  from  Harihari.  After  the  usual  amount  of  talk 
Te  Rau-paraha  invited  the  Ngati-Rahiri  to  go  on  round  by  sea  into 
Kawhia  harbour,  which  was  agreed  to,  whilst  Te  Rau-paraha  started 
overland  to  warn  the  people  to  prepare  for  their  visitors.  In  the 
meantime  the  sea  had  got  up  very  much,  and  in  launching  the  canoes 
they  capsized  in  the  surf  and  many  of  the  crew  were  nearly  drowned. 
Huri-wheniia  was  very  much  disturbed  and  angry  at  the  narrow  escape 
they  had  had,  and  the  loss  of  the  food  for  the  feast — so  much  so  that 
he  adopted  a  very  Maori-like  procedure  to  assuage  his  angry  feelings. 
He  started  off  immediately  with  a  party,  and  overtaking  Te  Rau-paraha 
and  his  friend,  attacked  them,  and  succeeded  in  killing  Rau-hihi,  whilst 
Te  Rau-paraha  made  his  escape. 

forehead  and  deep  eyelids,  in  raising  which  his  eyebrows  are  elevated  into  the  for- 
rovrs  of  his  brows,  g^ves  a  resemblance  to  the  ape  in  the  upper  part  of  the  face. 
He  was  slow  and  dignified  in  his  movements,  and  except  for  his  wandering  and 
watchful  looks,  perfectly  easy  in  his  address." 

Dr.  Deiffenbaoh,  writing  in  1839,  also  says — *'  He  is  between  50  and  60  years 
of  age,  with  remarkably  Jewish  features,  aquiUne  nose,  and  a  canning  physiog- 
nomy. .  .  Individuals  are  occasionally  met  with  who  have  six  or  more  toes  or 
fingers.  Rau-paraha  is  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity."  (From  Fourteenth 
Report,  Directors  N.Z.  Company,  p.  132.) 

A  portnit  of  Te  Rau-paraha  and  his  celebrated  nephew  Te  Rangi-haoata  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Shortland's  **  Southern  D'utncta  ol^crw  7i«B^xvii?' 

Te  Aau-paiBha  died  at  Otaki,  21tii'So^«DftV)ct,  \%\^,%.^f;Xs(wv\.U. 
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N^g&ti-Hahiri  at  once  concluded  that  prompt  measures  were  necessary 

if  they  were  to  escape  the  just  anger  of  the  Ngati-Toa  tribe  for  killing 

one  of   their  chiefs.     So  they  put  to  sea  at  once  and  made  their  way 

lianie.     On  their  arrival,  knowing  that  Te  Bau-paraha  was  not  the  kind 

of  man  to  pass  over  an  injury,  they  immediately  set  to  work  to  strengthen 

the  fortifications  of  Te  Taniwha  pa.     This  place  is  situated  at  the  mouth 

of  the  Waihi  stream,  which  runs  along  under  one  side  of  the  pa.     In 

order  to  strengthen  the  defences  the  people  set  to  work  and  dammed  up 

the  stream,  so  as  to  make  a  lake  on  one  side  of  the  pa.     At  this  time 

there  were  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  warriors  in  the  pa,  besides 

women  and  children,  and  the  principal  chiefs  were  Huri-whenua,  his 

brother  Huri-waka,  Manu-kino,  and  Whiro-kino.     None  of  the  Maori 

tribes  possessed  fire-arms  at  this  period  excepting  Nga-Puhi. 

SIEOE   OF  TE   TANIWHA. 

TU-WHABE  AND   TE   RAU-PARAHA's   FIRST   EXPEDITION, 

1818. 

After  Ngati-Rahiri  had  completed  their  defences,  they  waited 
quietly,  well  knovdng  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  were 
attacked.  Nor  was  it  long.  The  news  soon  came  that  Te  Rau-paraha, 
at  the  head  of  his  tribe,  Ngati-Toa,  and  a  contingent  of  Nga*Puhi 
under  Tn-whare,  were  approaching.  This  was  Tu-whare's  first  expe- 
dition into  Taranaki.  He  was  the  son  of  Taoho,  principal  chief  of  the 
Roroa  section  of  the  Ngati-Whatua  tribe  of  Kaipara — ^a  section  which 
is  very  closely  connected  with  Nga-Puhi  of  Hokianga.  Tu-whare  was 
a  great  warrior,  whom  we  shall  frequently  come  across  in  this  narrative. 
He  was  bound  on  a  warlike  expedition  (probably  to  Taranaki)  when  he 
arrived  at  Kawhia,  at  which  place  he  would  find  relatives  in  the  Ngati- 
Toa  tribe — ^relatives  that  is,  in  the  Maori  sense,  for  there  had  been 
intermarriages  some  ten  or  twelve  generations  previously,  between 
Nga-Puhi  and  Ngati-Toa  tribes.  Tu-whare's  party  was  not  a  large 
one—  two  hundred  warriors  only ;  but  they  brought  with  them  the 
means  of  terrifying  their  enemies,  in  the  shape  of  two  muskets,  which 
weapon  was  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  introduced  to  the  West  Coast 
tribes,  afterwards  to  be  so  fatal  to  them.  With  Nga-Puhi  (so  called) 
was  also  the  fighting  chief  of  Ngati-Whatua  of  Kaipara,  Muru-paenga, 
and  some  of  his  people.  This  was  his  second  expedition  to  Taranaki 
fur  which  see  ante.  The  Taranaki  account  of  this  expedition  makes 
Muru-paenga  to  have  been  the  leading  chief  of  this  Northern  party, 
though  Watene  does  not  mention  him,  but  it  is  quite  clear  both 
accounts  refer  to  the  same  incidents.  Muru-paenga  had,  in  1807, 
defeated  Nga-Puhi  in  the  battle  of  Te  Kai-a-te-karoro,  on  the  beach 
at  Moremo-nni — ^for  which  Bee  "  The  Wars  of  the  Northern  against  fti^ 
Southern  Tribes  in  tlie  Nineteenth  Century"  p.  12. 

OntbeaiTivBlofNga^PubiatKawhieL,  Te  Rau-paraha  thougYit  Vt 
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would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  secure  their  aid  in  an  attack  on  Ngati- 
Rahiri.  Tu-whare  was  nothing  loath,  indeed  he  came  from  his  northern 
home  especiaUy  to  £ght,  and  the  chance  of  securing  some  of  the  fine 
mats  for  which  Taranaki  was  celebrated,  was  an  additional  inducement. 
So  the  two  tribes  came  south — I  do  not  know  whether  by  land  or 
water — and  arrived  at  Te  Taniwha  pa^  and  sat  down  to  besiege  it. 
The  siege  went  on  for  a  long  time,  but  without  any  appreciable  result. 
At  last  proposals  of  peace  were  made  which  emanated  from  Ngati-Toa ; 
the  origin  of  this  peace  was  the  fact  that  Huri-whenua's  sister  was 
married  to  Nohorua  of  Ngati-Toa,  and  the  latter's  sister  it  was  who 
suggested  the  peace,  and  eventually  effected  it,  by  visiting  Te  Taniwha 
pa^  and  consulting  with  the  garrison. 

Again  comes  in  an  illustration  of  Maori  ideas — Te  Rau-paraha  felt 
he  must  have  some  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  Te  Bau-hihi  at  the 
hands  of  Ngati-Rahiri,  so  he  made  it  a  condition  of  peace  that  the  dam, 
that  had  prevented  his  party  attacking  the  pa  from  that  side,  should  be 
demolished.  This  was  agreed  to  and  the  dam  destroyed,  and  then  Nga- 
Puhi  fired  off  their  guns  in  token  of  victory  (over  the  dam).  "  Then  " 
— says  Watene — "  this  ignorant  people  of  these  parts  heard  for  the 
first  time  the  noise  of  that  weapon,  the  gun." 

After  this  the  war-party  stayed  some  time  at  Te  Taniwha  at  peace 
with  its  inhabitants.  The  news  of  this  new  weapon  spread  all  over  the 
district,  even  amongst  the  Taranaki  tribe,  some  of  the  women  of  which 
composed  the  following  nyert,  or  war-song,  in  reference  thereto,  which 
is  derisive  of  its  powers : — 

I  rang^ona  atu  ng^  pu 

Kei  Te  Taniwha— 

Eei  a  Huri-whenua 

I  tangp  ki  taku  haweng^  i  raro — e — 

Ketia  e  ana  pu, 

Ea  whano  mangu — o— - 

Kei  oku  tapa,  papatoa 

He  pu-notinoti  nga  tapa 

He  kuru  tumata  tai  hanim, 

E  !  ka  ngenengene, 

He  mata  aha,  he  koi  pu, 

Ea  tu  ki  ninga  ha. 

E !  ka  roa  ko  te  tapa, 

Ka  moho  ki  te  whenoa, 

E !  ka  ng^eng^e. 

TATARA-I-MAKA. 
1818. 

After  the  northern  war-party  had  stayed  some  time  at  Te  Taniwha, 
Te  Puoho  *  of  Ngati-Tama  came  to  see  them,  indeed  it  is  possible  he 

•  Te  Puoho  and  many  othen  wete  8uV>aecv!>^«ii^7  "ViS^ft^  \s^  >^!ka  "t^^-Tahn 
tribe  near  Gore,  in  the  South  Uand,  m  \%^5-ft  *,  ee©  CS^-^^et  ^X3L, 
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may  have  been  at  the  siege  of  Te  Taniwha,  for  the  relations  between 
his  tribe  and  Ngati-Toa  were  friendly  through  intermarriages,  and  it 
was  through  this  relationship,  no  doubt,  that  the  taua  had  been  allowed 
to  pass  the  '*  gates  of  Taranaki "  without  inteiference  from  the 
redoubtable  warriors  of  Ngati-Tama,  under  their  chiefs  Raparapa  and 
Tupoki.  Now  Te  Puoho,  of  the  latter  tribe,  had  a  grievance  against 
the  Taranaki  tribe,  for  his  sister  (or  perhaps  cousin)  Te  Kiri-kakara 
had  been  killed  by  Puke-toretore  of  Taranaki,  and  he  saw  in  the 
presence  of  these  northern  tribes  a  fine  opportunity  for  pa3ring  off  this 
score  if  he  could  secure  their  assistance.  This  was  not  difficult  of 
accomplishment;  Tu-whare,  Muru-paenga,  and  Te  Eau-paraha  were 
not  the  men  to  hold  back  when  there  were  any  hard  knocks  to  be  given, 
and  moreover  an  attack  on  the  Taranaki  tribe  would  result  in  the 
acquisition  of  more  fine  mats,  heads,  and  slaves.  At  this  time  the  two 
latter  articles  were  becoming  of  much  value ;  the  first  to  barter  with 
the  whalers  frequenting  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  latter  to  prepare  flax 
to  exchange  for  muskets. 

The  taua,  now  reinforced  by  some  of  the  Ati-Awa  people,  started  on 
their  march  for  the  Taranaki  country,  passing  on  their  way  several  of 
the  Ati-Awa  pas,  and  soon  arrived  at  Tatara-i-maka  ('*  the  garment 
cast  away,"  pronounced  Tatarai-maka).  This  place  was,  and  is  still,  a 
very  strong  pa,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  eleven  miles  south-west  of 
New  Plymouth,  and  between  the  mouths  of  the  Kati-kara  and  Pito-one 
streams,  and  which  g^ves  its  name  to  the  block  of  land  purchased  by 
the  (Jovemment  from  the  Taranaki  tribe,  11th  May,  1847.  Its  high 
ramparts  and  deep  ditches  that  defended  it  on  the  land  side  are  still  in 
good  preservation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  remain  so,  for  the  pa  has 
been  acquired  and  preserved  by  the  Q-ovemment  under  **The  Scenery 
Preservation  Act,  1903."  The  taua  marched  on  to  the  attack  of  this 
strong  place  and  were  met  outside  by  the  Taranaki  people,  and  a  fight 
took  place,  in  which  the  latter  people  were  defeated,  and  then  took 
shelter  in  the  pa.  Mr.  W.  H.  Skinner  says  :  .  .  .  "  Tatara-i-maka 
was  the  great  fighting  pa  of  these  parts,  and  into  it  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  smaller  paA  in  the  vicinity  had  gathered.  .  .  .  The  possession 
of  a  few  firearms  by  the  invaders  caused  them  to  treat  this  affair  as  a 
pleasant  outing,  for  they  felt  sure  of  victory — a  hunting  excursion,  in 
fact,  in  search  of  game,  on  which  they  subsisted,  together  with  the 
immense  supply  of  vegetable  food  (in  the  shape  of  kumara,  taro,  etc.) 
found  in  the  neighbouring  pas  scattered  over  this  thickly-peopled 
district.  Tatara-i-maka  was  stormed  with  great  slaughter,  and  amongst 
the  slain  was  Kahu-roro,  the  chief  of  the  pa,  and  great  numbers  were 
taken  prisoners,  amongst  them  Pori-kapa,  the  afterwards  well-known 
chief  of  the  Nga-Mahanga  hapu  of  Taranaki,  who,  in  later  year^,  d^Q\^ 
at  Eai-hihi.  ffe  was  then  a  lad  and  managed  to  escape  shorWy  afe.eT 
capture.    The  prisoner  were  bound  together  in  couples  by  ftax  xo^e^ 
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round  their  necks,  notwithstanding  which,  during  the  night,  many  of 
them  made  their  escape."  Watene  adds  these  names  to  the  chiefs 
killed :  Wetenga-pito,  Parehe,  Para-tu-te-rangi,  and  Tiotio,  and  further 
says,  ''  Here  was  seen  the  work  of  the  guns  of  Nga-Puhi.  The  Maori 
mode  of  warfare  formerly  was  hand  to  hand  in  dose  proximity.  But 
here  the  Nga-Puhi  chiefs  asked  their  Ati-Awa  allies  to  point  out  the 
chiefs  when  attacking  the  pa^  and  then  the  guns  did  their  work, 
shooting  the  men  whose  names  have  been  mentioned.  And  then  the 
pa  was  stormed." 

The  people  who  suffered  in  this  affair  were  the  Nga-Mahanga  hapu 
of  Taranaki  (and  probably  other  hofiis).  This  hapu  takes  its  name  from 
two  brothers,  Moeahu  (hence  Ngati-Moeahu)  and  Tai-hawea,  who  were 
twins,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  hapu  name. 

Tai-hawca  s  Rongo-mai-hape. 


1.  Tiiri-pari-aha    2.  Rakei-hota-rua    3.  Rakei-tamara     4.  RaJhiri-whakamni 


5.  Mahana-nai-a-tai. 

These  people  dwelt  at  the  Matai-whetu  pa  not  far  from  Tatari-i-maka, 
Tai-hawea  being  seventh  in  descent  from  Te  Ha-tauira,  of  the  Kura- 
hau-po  canoe,  and  consequently  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  and  his  sons  were  great  warriors  in  their  day, 
and  about  them  has  come  down  the  following  saying :  **  E  IStr€  a  Tai  ! 
E  Hotu^  a  Tai !  E  Mara  a  Tai !  Te  toka  i  tauria  e  te  hukupara^  araio 
mimingo,  Ka  iu  matou  ho  aku  tama,  he  whetu  kau ;  "  which  refers  to  their 
courage  and  likens  them  to  the  mussels  that  adhered  to  the  rocks,  for 
they  could  not  be  removed  from  their  pa  by  their  enemies. 

The  following  lament  appears  to  have  been  composed  by  one  of  the 
Taranaki  people  for  those  who  fell  at  Tatara-i-maka.  It  will  be  found 
(in  Maori)  at  page  242  of  *'  Nga  Moteatea." 

E  paki  ra  te  paki  o  Au-tahi, 
Hei  roto  au,  hei  toka  wharo, 
Koki  atu  ai,  ki  te  iwi  ka  kopa, 
Ki  te  ana  o  Rangi-totohu, 
E  Whanake  ana  kia  takitaki 
E  Urn,  e  wehi  ana. 

Ka  ta  te  whakapipi 

Ki  te  pnke  ki  Tatara-i-maka, 

Kei  te  karang^a  ake  aka  hning^ 

I  te  whatitoka 

Hei  tomokanga  mo  Mora-paenga 

Whakatere  ope,  nana 

Te  tipi  ki  te  pikiianga 

I  Tuhi-mata 

I  mardce  kau  atu  ai  an.  ikons^. 
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Sweet  is  the  Spring,  the  September  month. 

When  brilliant  Oandpos  standB  aloft, 

As  I  lay  within  mj  solitary  home. 

Dazed  with  sad  thoughts  for  my  people 

Departed  in  death  like  a  flash. 

To  the  caye  of  Rang^-totohu — 

EmUem  of  sad  disaster. 

They  are  gone  by  the  leadership 

Of  Uru,  of  the  fearsome  name. 

'Twas  there,  at  the  hill  of  Tatara-i-maka 

The  fue  adyanoed  in  wedge-like  form, 

Whilst  our  gathered  people  bid  defiance 

At  the  entrance  of  the  pa^ 

Where  Mom-paenga  forced  his  way — 

TtiB  army  raiser ;  the  leader— 

His  was  the  fatal  blow  delivered, 

At  the  ascent  of  Tuhi-mata ; 

Hence  am  I  dried  ap  here  in  sorrow. 

TAPUI-NIKAU. 
1818. 

Bat  the  Northera  taua  was  not  satisfied  with  the  taking  of  Tatara- 
i-maka.  They  proceeded  to  attack  other  Taranaki  pas,  Mr.  Skinner 
says — ''From  here  the  invaders  moved  on  and  invested  Mounu-kahawai, 
a  very  large  pa  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaihiki  stream,  three  miles  south- 
west of  Tatara-i-maka,  on  the  south  bank  just  inland  of  the  coast  road. 
This  pa  was  of  great  size,  with  a  large  population,  but  was  not  a  strong 
position,  being  built  on  comparatively  flat  ground.  The  invaders  fired 
tiie  dry  raupo  growing  in  the  swamps  (named  Totoaro)  around  the  pa. 
and  under  cover  of  the  smoke  and  consequent  confusion  stormed  the 
place,  with  great  slaughter.  Tara-tuha,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of 
Nga-Mahanga,  was  killed  here.  After  the  taking  of  this  pa  and  the 
usual  feasting,  the  taua  moved  on  to  attack  Tapui-nikau."  I  am  not 
certain  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  siege  of  Tapui-nikau,  that  a 
pay  situated  about  one  and  a-half  miles  8.S.E.  of  the  former  named 
Kekeua,  was  taken  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  slaughter. 
Tapui-nikau  is  situated  on  the  Te  Ika-parua  stream,  about  two  miles 
south-east  of  the  modem  township  of  Warea,  and  five  miles  from  the 
coast.  Mr.  Skinner  says  of  Tapui-nikau — *'  This  was  another  great 
stronghold  of  the  Taranaki  tribe,  and  was  defended  by  the  people  of 
the  various  hapus  (of  Nga-Mahanga,  Ngati-Moeahu,  etc.,  etc.)  who 
had  gathered  into  this  powerful  pa  to  do  battle  with  the  invaders. 
Great  preparations  had  been  made  and  every  precaution  taken  in 
accordance  with  the  old  Maori  ideas  of  defence.  Great  stores  of  stones 
were  gathered  up  into  the  fighting  towers,  and  on  stages  exoctedi  ou 
trees  commanding  the  trenches  and  approaches  to  the  paP 

Watene  sajrs,  there  were  a  great  manj  chiefs  in  the  pa  at  Vix^ 
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time  of  attack,  Kukutai,  Te  Ra-tu-tonu,  Mounga-tu-kau  and  others. 
At  the  first  attack  the  tatia  was  repulsed  by  the  Taranaki  people 
''  under  (says  Mr.  Skinner)  Ruakiri,  and  in  this  affair  Rarauhe  of  the 
Nga-Mahanga  killed  two  men  of  rank  of  the  attacking  party.  After 
the  first  attack,  the  invaders  prepared  to  make  a  regular  siege  of  the 
place,  with  the  idea  of  starving  out  the  garrison,"  whilst  the  young 
men  of  the  taaa  ranged  the  country  in  search  of  food  and  plunder. 

Now  comes  in  one  of  those  instances  of  Maori  custom  which  is 
peculiar  and  strange  to  us.  During  the  first  attack,  the  allies  had  seen 
and  admired  the  splendid  courage  of  Te  Ra-tu-tonu,  who  was  other- 
wise a  fine  handsome  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  deeds  were  the 
talk  of  the  camp,  and  it  appears  that  one  of  the  women  had  also  beheld 
his  valour,  and  on  that  account  desired  to  have  him  as  her  husband. 
This  woman  who — Te  Watene  says — ^was  very  beautiful,  was  Rangi- 
Topeora,  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  Te  Rangi-haeata,  and  daughter  of 
Te  Rau-paraha's  sister  Waitohi.  Topeora  is  perhaps  more  famed  than 
any  other  Maori  lady  for  the  number  of  her  poetical  effusions,  which 
generally  take  the  form  of  kai-araora,  or  cursing  songs,  in  which  she 
expresses  the  utmost  hatred  of  her  enemies,  and  consigns  them  to  all 
kinds  of  horrible  deaths  and  desecrations  so  much  indulged  in  by  the 
Maori.  At  the  same  time  her  songs  are  full  of  historical  allusions. 
She  was  also  of  the  best  blood  of  Ngati-Toa,  and,  therefore,  with  a 
good  deal  of  influence  in  the  tribe.  Te  Ra-tu-tonu  was  known  to 
Topeora  before  this  event,  for  he  had  formerly  visited  Kawhia.  One 
child  was  the  fruit  of  this  union,  who  died  young. 

At  Topeora's  instigation,  Te  Rau-paraha  arranged  that  Te  Ra-ta- 
tonu  should  be  '^  called,''  i.e. :  some  one  would  approach  the  beleaguered 
pa,  and  call  him  to  come  to  the  enemies'  camp  under  a  guarantee  of 
safety.  This  was  done,  and  Te  Ra-tu-tonu  descended  from  the  pa  to 
the  camp,  where,  after  speeches,  etc.,  he  was  married  to  Topeora. 
Mr.  Skinner  adds  to  the  above  (which  is  Watene's  account) — "  When 
Te  Ra-tu-tonu  was  leaving  the  pa  to  meet  Topeora  and  Neke-papa 
(who  also  had  taken  a  fancy  to  this  handsome  warrior)  the  question 
arose  as  to  which  of  the  two  should  have  him.  But  Topeora,  being 
fleet  of  foot  ran  to  meet  the  advancing  chief  and  cast  her  topuni  (dog- 
skin) mat  over  his  shoulders  and  thus  claimed  him  as  her  husband. 
This  being  in  accordance  with  Maori  custom  Te  Ra-tu-tonu*  became 
the  husband  of  Topeora." 

Now  this  other  lady,  Neke-papa,  who  belonged  to  the  Ati-Awa 
tribe,  was  also  a  poetess  of  some  fame  in  her  time.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  this  warrior  chief  should  have  thus  been  sought  after 
by  two  well-known  poetesses.      There  was  no  doubt  a  hope  in  the 

•  Te  ila-ta-tonu  wan  8ubeequenUykiYled\)y  t\«^^.^i«Qx>xN3r^*X'V%i:-toUr» 
during  Te  Raa-paraha*8  migration  to  KapiU. 
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Taranaki  people,  that  this  marriage  would  bring  about  a  peace,  and 
the  retiTement  of  the  taua^  for  there  are  many  historical  instances  of  a 
similar  result,  as  indeed  in  the  case  already  quoted,  in  their  own  tribe 
when  Rau-mahora  was  given  in  marriage  to  Taka-rangi,  at  the  siege 
of  Te  Rewarewa  pa  (see  page  186,  Vol.  XVII.).  But  Watene  says, 
'Uie  taua  had  no  such  intention  and  continued  the  siege  as  closely  as 
before.  The  probability  is  that  the  Northern  element  amongst  the 
besiegers  was  determined  to  have  revenge  for  the  loss  of  some  of  their 
people.  And  hence,  says  Watene,  was  this  chief -woman  Topeora  be- 
littled by  the  iaua.  The  great  bravery  of  Te  Ba-tu-tonu  had  been 
exhibited  in  the  assault  on  the  pa^  when  a  great  many  of  the  taua  fell, 
notwithstanding  that  they  possessed  guns,  whilst  the  defenders  had 
only  their  rakau-maari^  or  native  weapons.  Few  of  the  besieged  fell  on 
tiiis  occasion. 

Amon^t  the  taua  were  some  of  the  chiefs  and  people  of  Te  Ati- 
Awa  (of  Waitara,  etc.).  One  of  these,  an  old  man  named  Pahau,  was 
desirous  that  the  Taranaki  people  should  be  saved,  and  for  that  purpose 
he  proceeded  to  the  ground  below  the  pa  by  himself  and  there  stood, 
awaiting  a  chance  to  communicate  with  the  besieged.  Mounga-tu-kau 
of  the /HZ  saw  him,  and  from  the  palisades  called  out,  '*  Who  is  that 
man?"  The  old  man  replied,  <' It  is  I,  Pahau!"  The  other  then 
said,  "  Do  you  not  remember  your  grandfather  Rakei-tahanga,  who 
was  saved  alive  by  us  when  we  took  the  Awa-te-take  pa,*  (This  pa 
is  situated  behind  Tikorangi  on  the  high  cliffs  that  overlook  the  Wai- 
tara  river  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  bend,  about  a  mile  and  a-half 
from  Pnke-rangiora,  and  had  been  taken  by  Taranaki  in  former  times.) 
So  Pahau  returned  to  the  camp,  and  repeated  to  the  chiefs  of  his  hapu^ 
Otaraua  of  Ati-  Awa,  the  conversation  that  had  taken  place.     These 

*  I  have  no  particolaxs  as  to  what  led  up  to  this  attack  on  Awa-te-take  pa, 
nor  as  to  its  date,  bat  apparently  it  was  not  very  many  years  prior  to  the  utterance 
of  Moiuiga-ta-kau*8  speech  above.  Bat  as  there  are  some  '*  sayings"  aboat  it 
fhat  illustrate  some  peoaliarities  in  the  Maori  lang^aage  I  introduce  them  here. 
Te  Tniti-moeroa  was  the  chief  of  Awa-te-take  pa,  and  he  had  apparently  been 
threatened  by  some  one  of  the  Taranaki  chiefs  whose  residence  was  in  the  forest. 
On  this  threat  being  made  known  to  Te  Tuiti,  he  said,  '*  £  kore  an  e  mate  %  te  tangata 
UkMki  movXrw.'* — ("  I  shall  not  be  killed  by  a  man  who  is  a  mott^-M-treader  ;  "  mouku 
being  the  Maori  name  for  the  common  forest  fern  named  Aapleniutn  bulheferwi ;  or, 
in  other  words,  by  a  forest-dweller.)  Nevertheless,  his  pa  was  attacked  by  Taranaki 
in  the  night,  he  and  his  son  alone  being  there,  when  the  '*  fem-treader  *'  called  out 
to  Te  Toiti  in  his  house,  "  Ka  mate  koe  %  te  toaewae  takahi  mouku  /** — (-'  Xow  will 
you  die  by  the  moffih«-traader  !'*)  Te  Taiti  shouted  out  in  reply,  *'  Mei  i  whaka-te- 
attea  sMt  Jbf ,  ka  kite  koe  i  a  Te  Tuiti ;  ho  tenei,  ka  whaka-te -potia  tnai  e  koe\  e  kore 
he  e  kite  i  a  Te  Tmti,^^ — {**  Had  you  come  by  daylight  you  might  have  seen  T« 
Tuiti;  but  as  for  this,  700  have  come  bjr  night,  and  will  not  see  Te  Tu\\i."^ 
iajrws-  iide,  Te  Taiti  got  out  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  made  his  eeoape.  But 
Oe^/alhwedassoanasdMrligrhtauneand  chased  Te  Tuiti  down  to  the  sea-coM^, 
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chiefs  were  Te  Tape-o-ta*  and  Haa-te-horo,t  who  after  farther  consul-  : 
tation  agreed  that  the  besieged  Taranaki  should  be  allowed  to  escape  i, 
from  the  pa  by  night. 

Now  within  the  pa  was  a  young  chief  named  Rongo-nui-a-rangi, 
who  was  the  son  of  Hau-te-horo's  sister  by  a  Taranaki  chief  to  whom    -l 
she  was  married.     So  Hau-te-horo  went  to  the  front  and  called  out  for    >i 
the  young  chief.     He  came  down  out  of  the  pa  and  there  had  a  talk    '\ 
with  his  uncle.     Hau-te-horo's  final  words  to  his  nephew  were,  '^listen    r. 
to  my  words.     Evacuate  the  pa  this  very  night,  all  of  you  go  to  Te     :i 
Kohatu  /Ml" — which  was  situated  on  Te  Iringa    mountain   (Patuha     v 
Range),  and  was  a  stronghold  of  Kukutai's,  the  principal  chief  of     '-^ 
Taranaki.    The  young  man  returned  to  the  pa  and  communicated  the 
subject  of  Hau-te-horo's  advice  to  them,  which  was  finally  agreed  to,     . 
for  provisions  were  beginning  to  fail,  and  it  was  evident  the  taua, 
having  all  the  country  at  their  oonunand,  was  detennined  to  reduce  the    -^ 
pa  by  starvation.     That  same  night,  with  seorecy  and  despatch,  the     - 
garrison  passed  out  of  the  pa  with  the  connivance  of  the  Ati-Awa 
sentries,  and  made  good  their  escape  to  Te  Kohatu. 

In  the  morning,  the  taua  was  surprised  at  seeing  no  smoke  or  hearing 
no  voices  in  the  pa,  for  Hau-te-horo  had  managed  the  thing  so  well  that 
no  one  but  his  immediate  friends  and  followers  knew  of  the  arrangements 
made.  Great  wonder  was  expressed  as  to  how  the  besieged  had  got 
away. 

During  the  siege,  Tawhai  (afterwards  Mohi  Tawhai),  of  the 
Mahurehure  hapu  of  Nga-Puhi — who  live  at  Waima,  Hokianga — and 
father  of  the  late  Hone  Mohi  Tawhai,  M.H.R.,  who  was  with  the 
northern  contingent  of  the  taua  in  the  attack  already  described,  was 
close  under  one  of  the  towers  of  the  pa^  when  one  of  the  defenders  cast 
a  big  stone  at  him,  which  split  open  his  head  (as  his  son  told  me).  But 
by  careful  doctoring  he  recovered — careful  doctoring  according  to  Maori 
ideas ;  they  poured  hot  oil  into  the  wound,  then  sewed  it  up ! 

Mr.  Skinner  has  a  story  illustrating  the  instruction  given  to  a 
Taranaki  slave  in  the  use  of  firearms :  "  One  of  these  slaves  was 
anxious  to  know  how  the  musket  was  used.  A  Ng^-Puhi  man 
explained  the  procedure,  then  told  the  other  to  look  down  the  muzzle 

where  they  caught  and  killed  him.  Then  Ati-Awa  raised  a  taua  to  pnnue  Taranaki 
(or,  as  another  aoconnt  aays,  Ngati-Ruanui)  and  oame  up  with  them,  at,  or  near 
Pekatu,  inland  of  Puke-ningiora,  Waitara  river,  where  thej  caught  and  killed  them 
all,  and  hence  was  this  place  ever  after  called  Te  Whakarau-ika  (heap  of  dead 
bodies).  Te  Tuiti  married  Whakaweru,  a  daughter  of  Moko-tuatna,  of  Ngati- 
Ruanui  ;  he  himself  was  half  Taranaki. 

*  Afterwards  shot  by  Puke-rua  at  Pahiku,  Otaki,  about  1834. 
tKUled  at  the  battle  of  Hao-wheuoa,  neat  0\a2td/m\%^V\.   ^^  Chapter 
XIX. 
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of  the  gun.  The  Nga-Puhi  then  pulled  the  trigger  and  the  unfortunate 
tlave'8  head  was  shattered^  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  surrounding 
crowd." 

After  the  escape  of  the  garrison  of  Tapui-nikau  and  the  plunder  of 
the  pay  the  whole  taua  returned  to  their  respective  homes ;  Ati-Awa  to 
Waitara,  Ngati-Tama  to  Poutama,  Ngati-Toa  to  Kawhia,  Ngati-Whatua 
to  Kaipara,  Nga-Puhi  to  Hokianga;  taking  with  them  numbers  of 
dares  *  and  other  booty  in  the  shape  of  mats  and  dried  heads.  It  was 
at  this  time,  when  passing  through  Kawhia,  that  Tu-whare  arranged 
with  Te  Bau-paraha  another  and  more  extended  raid  into  the  Taranaki 
oonntrj.  The  great  Ngati-Whatua  chief  Muru-paenga  did  not  return 
again  to  the  south.  It  is  probable  he  and  his  iaua  reached  their 
Kaipara  homes  early  in  1819,  and  in  the  next  year  he  met  the 
celebrated  Nga-Puhi  chief  Tareha,  in  several  fights  at  Kaipara  itself. 
In  August,  1820,  the  Bev.  Samuel  Marsden  met  him  at  the  former's 
home  in  Kaipara.  In  1823,  he  and  many  of  his  tribe  are  found 
M-inting  Hongi-Hika  at  the  taking  of  Mokoia  island,  Eotorua,  and 
finally  this  great  warrior  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Nga-Puhi  in  1826. 
ICuru-paenga  was  certainly  a  great  warrior  and  leader,  who  set  all  the 
rtrength  of  Nga-Puhi  at  defiance  and  constantly  defeated  them,  until 
the  overwhelming  number  of  muskets  they  had  acquired  enabled 
Hongi-Hika  to  inflict  a  crushing  defeat  on  Muru-paenga's  tribe, 
Ngati-Whatua,  at  Ika-a-ranga-nui  in  February,  1826. 

Te  Taoho,  father  of  Tu-whare,  Muru-paenga's  companion  in  the 
campaign  against  Tapui-Nikau,  thus  refers  to  Muru-paenga  in  a  tangiy 
or  lament,  given  at  p.  349  of  ''  Nga-Moteatea  " : 


Tend  nga  pata-e-  Of  all  the  weapons  renowned 

Kei  o  matna.  Those  of  thy  parent — 

Kei  a  Moni-paenga-e-  Of  lium-paenga  are  moet  famous. 

Hei  here  i  te  waka,  He  it  was  with  restraining  hand 

Hei  korero  ta-e-  Gould  hold  the  people  in. 

Hei  whakaaro  i  te  riri  Or  with  his  warlike  eloquence, 

He  atua  rere  rang^-e-  In  military  command, 

Ki  nmga  o  Taranaki  His  people  make  obey. 

Ka  rangona  te  panga-e-  Like  a  god  in  heaven  flying 

He  waka  utanga  nni.  Was  his  descent  on  Taranaki, 

Where  his  charges  are  still  famed. 
He  was  like  a  richly -laden  Teesel 
With  aH  knowledge  and  great  courage. 


•WeabsllBeein  Chapter  XVII.  the  revenge  these  Taranaki  slaves  took  on  tc^ 
Att'-A  WB  at  Puke-rangiora. 
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TIHI-MANUKA. 

DEFEAT   OF  NGATI-TAMA. 

1820. 

We  must  again  change  the  scene  of  our  storj  to  the  north.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Te  Kawa-iri-rangi,  chief  of  Ngati-Tama,  had 
basely  murdered  Te  Eangi-hapainga,  wife  of  Hari  of  Ngati-Urunumia, 
and  the  steps  taken  by  several  of  the  hapun  of  Ngati-Mania-poto 
immediately  after  that  event. 

A  combination  of  Ng^ti-Unmumia,  Ngati-Rakei,  Ngati-Bora,  and 
Ngati-Kino-haku — all  "  Tainui  "  tribes — now  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  Ngati-Tama  for  their  evil  deed.  We  know  few  particulars 
of  this  affair,  but  the  date  is  tolerably  certain.  Mr.  Skinner  says, 
'^  The  people  of  Fa-tangata — dLpa  on  a  little  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tonga-porutu  (see  Plate  1),  south  side,  now  nearly  all  washed  away — 
knowing  the  high  rank  of  Te  Eangi-hapainga,  the  murdered  woman, 
became  uneasy  after  the  deed  was  done ;"  (and  with  the  people  of  the 
£[awau  pa)  "  retired  to  a  point  overlooking  the  coast  on  the  ranges 
near  the  Wai-kiekie  stream.  Here  they  built  a  strong  pa  at  a  place 
named  Tihi-manuka.  So  says  Toiroa  of  Mokau,  but  it  is  believed  the 
pa  was  built  long  ere  the  invasion,  and  was  used  as  a  place  of  refuge 
like  others  similarly  situated  along  the  coast.  From  this  pa  started 
one  of  the  great  Maori  highways  leading  from  the  west  coast  into  the 
interior  of  the  North  Island,  and  known  as  the  Taimiata-mahoe  track. 
In  case  of  defeat  the  inmates  had  a  chance  of  escape  by  this  back 
entrance,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pa  served  the  purpose  of  checking 
any  marauding  parties  coming  from  the  interior.  Here  Ngati-Tama 
awaited  the  attack  of  the  combined  tribes.  In  due  time  it  came  ;  the 
stronghold  was  taken,"  and  a  great  many  of  its  defenders  slain,  among 
them  Te  Kawa-iri-rangi,  who  instigated  the  murder.  The  leading 
chiefs  of  the  combined  hupus  were  Hari,  Tawhana,  Te  Bang^-tua-tea, 
Teu)nui,  Tariki,  Hauauru,  and  others.  Judge  Gudgeon,  in  his 
**  Judgment,  Mohakatino-Fari-ninihi  Block,"  says,  in  reference  to 
Tihi-manuka,  "  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  long  series  of 
defeats  and  the  deaths  of  many  great  chiefs,  including  Bunga-te-rangi, 
Kahui-Tangaroa,  Whiti,  Ihu,  Hanu,  Fehi,  and  Maunga-tautari  were 
unavenged  until  Ngati-Mania-poto  won  this  battle." 

This,  however,  is  the  second  defeat  we  have  had  to  chronicle  suffered 
by  Ngati-Tama,  the  other  being  Nga-tai-pari-rua,  fought  on  the  beach 
between  Ngati-  Tama  and  Ngati-Eakei  and  others.  The  importance  of 
this  battle  of  Tihi-manuka  is  that,  dependant  on  it  as  the  first  episode, 
was  the  loss  of  the  Fou-tama  country  to  Ngati-Tama,  for  when  their 
title  came  to  be  inquired  into  in  the  nineties  of  last  century,  they 
received  but  a  few  hundred  acres  out  of  all  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  they  held  at  the  time  ot  Tihi-maxixi^u)^. 

Though  no  doubt  the  defeat  waa  a  ftervoMa  otv^,\\.  ^\^TlQ\.«l^«^sa^QaStf^k 
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the  fighting  spirit  of  the  tribe,  and  that  a  great  many  people  survived 
is  proTed  by  the  fact  that  Ngati-Tama  of  Katikati-aka  pa,  a  mile  or  so 
to  the  south  of  Tihi-Manuka,  under  the  chiefs  Tupoki  and  Te  Puoho, 
followed  up  Ngati-Mania-poto  as  they  retired  along  the  coast  from 
Tihi-manuka,  ''  and  another  battle  would  have  been  fought  had  not 
Taonui  and  Tariki  objected  to  fight  so  far  from  the  shelter  of  a  pa 
on  which  they  might  rally  if  defeated."     (Judgment,  he.  cit.) 

We  shall  see  what  steps  Ngati-Tama  took  to  avenge  their  losses  at 
Tihi-manuka  later  on ;  in  the  meantime  must  describe  some  further 
doings  of  Tu-whare  and  Te  Bau-paraha,  which  fall  in  here. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

TU-WHABE  AND  TE   RAU-PARAHA's   EXPEDITIOX, 

1819-1820. 

WHEN  the  BoToa  chief,  Tu-whare  parted  from  Te  Hau-paraha  at 
Kawhia  in  1818,  it  was  arranged  between  them  that  they 
should  join  forces  and  undertake  a  more  extensive  journey  to  the  south 
than  that  in  which  Tatara-i-maka  and  Tapui-nikau  fell.  We  have  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  date  of  this  expedition  with  much  more  pre- 
cision than  pervious  ones,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  first  Missionaries 
had  settled  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  1814,  and  their  journals  and  letters 
become  available  to  help  us.  From-  these  we  know  that  .Tu-whare  and 
the  northern  part  of  this  taua  left  Hokianga  in  November,  1819 — and 
returned  home  about  October,  1820.  Mr.  Travers  in  his  '^Life  of  Te 
Hau-paraha"  states  that  this  expedition  took  place  in  1817,  but  that 
is  clearly  wrong ;  the  Missionary  Records  cannot  be  mistaken  on  this 
point. 

But,  judging  from  evidence  given  before  the  Native  Land  Court  in 
1886,  there  was  another  cause  for  this  expedition  also.  It  so  happened 
that  just  about  this  time  Ngati-Tama  had  a  grievance  against  the 
Whanganui  tribes  which  arose  as  follows :  Te  Puoho,  one  of  the 
principal  chiefs  of  Ngati-Tama,  then  living  at  Puke-aruhe  near  the 
White  Cliffs,  married  his  daughter  to  a  son  of  Takarangi  of  Whanga- 
nui. On  one  occasion  in  an  assemblage  of  men,  the  husband  said  that 
when  he  embraced  his  wife,  her  skin  felt  like  that  of  a  potato.  When 
the  wife  heard  of  this  she  felt  deeply  insulted,  and  leaving  her 
husband  returned  to  her  father,  at  Puke-aruhe,  and  laid  her  grievance 
before  him.  Te  Puoho  looked  on  this  as  a  hanga^  or  curse,  and 
determined  to  have  revenge  for  the  insult.  He  sent  messengers  to 
Kawhia  and  right  along  the  coast  to  Te  Akau,  south  of  Waikato 
Heads  to  rouse  the  people  to  come  and  help  him.  The  evidence  then 
says  that  Te  Ao-o-te-rangi  of  Waikato  sent  word  to  Hongi  Hika  in 
reference  to  this  matter,  and  that  he  came  to  Kawhia  with  some  Nga- 
Puhi.  This,  I  think,  however,  is  a  mistake,  for  Hongi  very  shortly 
afterwards  sailed  for  England.  Ngati-Toa,  Ngati-Koata  and  some  of 
iV^ti'-lfania-poto  then  joined  in  t\n6  taua.  TVi^  \Tk£\\^\^\.  S&^x^qs^tl  qa 
"  Te  Kri-parareka,"  or  "  Potato-peeV" 
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Te  Kau-paraha  visited  the  Koipara  district  not  long  after  the 
return  of  Tu-whare  to  his  home,  where  further  arrangements  were 
made.  He  appears  to  have  tried  to  enlist  the  old  chief  Awa-rua  in  the 
undertaking.  But  he  had  other  views  in  regard  to  an  expedition  of 
his  own  that  occurred  not  long  after  this  time,  and  which  is  known  as 
"  Anuo-whenua,"  the  proceedings  of  which  will  be  found  later  on. 

This  hostile  incursion  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  of  all  that  have 
occurred,  on  account  of  the  devastation  created,  and  its  far  reaching 
results.  For  the  first  time  firearms  were  used  in  considerable  numbers, 
obtained  from  the  Bay  of  Islands,  where  the  whale  ships  were  by  this 
time  constantly  resorting  for  refreshments.  Muskets  were  the  chief 
article  of  barter,  in  exchange  for  pigs,  flax,  heads,  potatoes,  etc. 

In  '*  Wars  of  the  Northern  against  the  Southern  Tribes,"  an 
account  of  this  expedition  has  been  given  from  a  document  written  by 
some  unknown  Northern  native,  which  is  very  deficient  in  the  names 
of  places,  people,  etc.  The  following  is  mainly  from  the  other  side— 
from  those  who  suffered  so  cruelly  from  the  barbarities  practised  by 
the  invaders. 

The  northern  contingent,  numbering  two  hundred  men,  were  under 
Patu-one,  Waka-nene,  Whare-papa,  Moetara,  Te  Kekeao,  Tawhai,  Te 
Pou-roto  and  others  of  Nga-Puhi.  They  assembled  at  Lower  Hoki- 
anga,  and  from  thence  proceeded  by  the  West  Coast  to  Kaipara, 
picking  up  on  the  way  the  Horoa  chiefs  Tu-whare,  his  brother  Taoho, 
Te  Kani,  Bori  and  Tu-whare's  nephew  Tiopera  Kinaki,  all  of  whom  lived 
along  the  coast  from  Wai-paoa  River  to  Kaihu  on  the  Northern  Wai- 
roa.  These  Ngati-Whatua  people  furnished  a  contingent  of  four 
hundred  men,  some  of  them  from  Southern  Kaipara  and  other  parts  of 
that  district,  whilst  many  were  veterans  who  had  already  fought  in  the 
Taranaki  wars  under  Muru-paenga.  They  came  on  to  Wai-te-mata, 
the  Auckland  Harbour,  where  they  had  several  skirmishes  with  Wai- 
kato,  as  for  instance,  in  the  present  Auckland  Domain,  at  St.  George's 
and  Judge's  Bays,  Onehunga,  etc.  Here  they  met  Hongi-Hika  and 
a  party  from  the  Bay  of  Islands,  but  these  latter  returned  home  after 
the  skirmishing.  The  taua  sent  down  to  the  Kawau  Island  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  borrow  some  canoes  from  the  Ngati-Bongo  branch  of 
Ngati-Whatua  that  dwelt  in  that  neighbourhood,  with  the  view  of 
proceeding  up  the  Waikato  river  in  them.  Failing  canoes  the  taua 
proceeded  overland  by  way  of  the  Waikato  mouth  and  Whainga-roa 
to  Kawhia,  where  they  were  joined  by  four  hundred  men  of  Ngati-Toa, 
imder  the  leadership  of  Te  Hau-paraha,  Te  Bangi-haeata,  Tungia,  Te 
Bako,  Te  Kakakura,  Hiroa,  Nohorua,  Puaha,  Tama-i-hengia,  and 
others,  thus  making  up  their  number  to  one  thousand  men,  several  of 
whom  were  armed  with  muskets.  The  native  account  saya,  a^x 
J«»F2V  Wairtfi-mata,  '^  We  had  no  reason  for  further  man-kVQixv^;' 
(after  avenging  the  death  of  some  Ag-a-Puhi   killed  at  Wai.te-ma\»>) 
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**  nothing  but  the  pleasure  of  so  doing.  This  is  why  we  did  not  attack 
the  tribes  that  dwelt  on  the  road  we  followed.  It  was  only  those  who 
menaced  Ma  {ko  ratou  e  icheuaua  ana  ki  a  maton)  and  obstructed  our  way 
whom  we  killed.  This  was  the  reason  we  quickly  reached  the  country 
of  the  south,  Taranaki,  having  no  difficulties  on  our  way." 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Ngati-Toa  were  related  to 
Ngati-Tama,  and,  therefore,  the  taua  would  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  territories  of  the  latter  without  obstruction — at  any  rate  there  is  no 
record  of  anything  of  the  kind  having  taken  place.  Moreover;  Ngati- 
Tama  were  at  this  time  rather  under  a  cloud  after  the  affair  at  Tihi- 
manuka,  and  also  had  sent  to  the  northern  tribes  for  help.  It  was 
the  same  with  Ngati-Bahiri ;  the  marriage  of  one  of  their  chief- 
tainesses  with  Noho-rua  of  Ngati-Toa  has  been  described  a  few  pages 
back.*  So  the  tatia  came  on  without  any  fighting  to  Manu-korihi  jm 
on  the  north  bank  of  Waitara — the  chief  at  that  time  being  Taka- 
rataif — where  the  Ngati-Whatua  section  would  find  relatives  in  the 
descendants  of  Te  Karaku.  "But" — says  Mr.  John  White  J — "it  was 
known  to  Ati-Awa  that  Te  Kau-paraha  and  Tu-whare  were  on  their 
way  to  Taranaki  to  attack  Tapui-nikau.  The  Ati-Awa  met  in  force  to 
stop  the  invaders  and  prevent  them  passing  over  their  lands.  When 
the  party  was  stopped  by  the  ancestor  of  Te  Teira  (who  by  selling 
land  at  Waitara  in  186(i,  caused  the  war  with  the  Maoris  of  the  sixties) 
Te  Kauparaha  paid  the  tribute  of  ownership  by  asking  leave  to  pass 
through,  and  this  was  g^nted.  .  .  .  The  Manu-korihi  hapu,  as 
such,  was  not  in  existence  at  that  time,  nor  were  the  ancestors  of 
W.  Kingi,  of  any  note  then.  After  this  (the  victory  over  Nga-Potiki- 
taua,  already  shown)  the  Ati-Awa  gradually  gained  in  strength,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  northern  taua  was  deemed  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
show  it,  and  for  this  purpose  they  preferred  a  request  to  be  allowed  to 
pass."  Te  Hangi-take,  of  Manu-korihi,  was  also  related  to  Te  Kang^- 
haeata,  and  Patu-one  of  Nga-Puhi  was  related  to  Ngatata,  father  of 
Wi  Tako  of  Ati-Awa.  At  Manu-korihi  they  dwelt  for  a  time,  dis- 
cussing future  plans,  etc.  It  appears  that  at  this  period  there  was  a 
feud  in  existence  between  the  Manu-korihi  and  the  Puke-rangiora 
people — the  latter /?(i,  so  celebrated  in  after  j'ears,  is  situated  about 
four  miles  up  the  Waitara  river — which  the  taua  were  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of. 


*  One  account  I  have,  8%ja  the  tana  came  from  Kawhia  to  Waitara  by  sea,  bat 
I  donbt  it. 

t  Taka-ra-tai  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Motu-nni  early  in  1822. 

i  '•  Taranaki  Herald,"  June  16tJi,  1860,  ^liere  Mr.  White  (although  his  name 
is  Dot  attuchedf   it  i«,  neverthelesa,  certain  tYuiX.  \k»  -w^*  VXi^vQLV^Kxnt'^  ^x^^VqS\ 
Jiccount  of  matters  leading  up  to  tiie  war*  ol  t\ie  «x\\s». 
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Mr.  SkLnner  states,  "  Great  excitement  prevailed  among  the  Wai- 
tara  and  surroimding  hapus  over  the  arrival  of  this  northern  expedition, 
for  they  possessed  the  new  weapon,  the  dreaded  pu,  or  musket.  Its 
wonderful  powers  no  doubt  were  dwelt  on,  and  exaggerated  by  the 
fortunate  owners,  until  the  excitement  and  desire  to  witness  their 
deadly  e£fects,  led  them  to  seek  a  way  to  satisfy  the  dangerous  in- 
qoisitiveness  of  the  local  people  without  much  danger  to  themselves. 
They  had  not  far  to  seek  for  a  scape-goat — the  bad  terms  existing 
between  Manu-korihi  and  Puke-rangiora  offered  the  opportunity. 
The  Nga-Puhi  party  were  only  too  glad  of  the  chance  to  prove  their 
muskets." 

TE   KERIKERINOA. 

^'  At  the  last  moment,  however,  their  plans  were  changed.  Arrived 
before  Puke-rangiora,  its  inmates  presented  such  a  bold  face  and  the 
defences  were  so  strong  and  well"  constructed  that  the  allies  thought 
better  of  the  project,  and  decided  to  pass  that  pa  and  attack  the 
unsuspecting  people  of  Ngati-Maru,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
what  is  now  Te  Tarata  village."  In  no  accounts  of  this  expedition  is 
any  mention  made  of  the  part  that  Ati-Awa  of  Manu-korihi  took  in 
assisting  the  northern  taua.  There  were  certainly  many  of  them  with 
the  party  and,  guided  by  Taka-ra-tai  of  Manu-korihi,  the  taua  went  by 
the  Rimu-tauteka  track. 

Mr.  Skinner  continues:  "The  Ngati-Maru  are  the  people  that 
made  the  great  clearings  and  built  the  numerous  pas  in  the  forest  east 
of  the  present  town  of  Stratford,  in  Manga-o-tuku  and  Poho-kura 
blocks,  as  also  the  cultivations  along  the  Upper  Waitara  and  in  the 
Tara-mouku,  Manga-moe-hau,  Makino,  and  other  valleys  leading  i.ito 
Waitara,  and  now  known  as  the  Ngati-Maru  country." 

I  gather  from  a  native  document  sent  me  by  Mr.  Best,  and  written 
by  Te  Amo  of  Ngati-Maru,  that  the  old  chief  of  the  tribe,  at  this  time 
named  Tutahanga,  had  already  been  engaged  against  Nga-Puhi  in 
one  of  their  incursions  and  that  he  had  defeated  both  that  tribe  and 
on  another  occasion  the  Waikato.  But  no  localities  are  mentioned. 
It  is,  however,  likely  enough  that  Tutahanga  had  joined  Taranaki  or 
Ngati-Buanui  in  defeating  some  of  Tau-kawau's  people. 

''  On  their  way  up,  the  taua  attacked  and  took  a  small  pa  belonging 
to  Ngati-Maru,  named  Puke-kaka-maru,  situated  not  far  from  Puke- 
rangiora  on  the  Waitara  river,  about  seven  hundred  yards  down  stream 
from  the  present  bridge  on  the  Junction  road,  village  of  Te  Tatata. 
Here  'Sgati-Maru  had  gathered  for  safety  and  to  offer  battle  to  t\v^ 
mvaden,  under  their  head  chiefs  Pa^u-wairua  and  Tutahanga;' 
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Evidentlj  Tutahanga  must  have  been  a  very  old 

Table  No.  LIII.  man  at  this  time.     His  brother  Patu-wairua  and  he 

Haere-ao  were  in  command    of    the  operations   against  the 

1  Tatahanga  northern  taua.     I  now  quote  from  Te  Amo  :    It  was 

2  J^^^  Tutahanga  that  had  defeated  both  Nga-Puhi  and 
T  k  -tau  Waikato  formerly ;  but  in  the  second  war  he  was 
Whakamra  killed,  with  many  of  Ngati-Aiaru-whara-nui.  The 
Tawhiri  pa  in  which  he  fought  was  Te  Kerikeringa,  and  it 
TeAmo —            was  there  he  was  shot,  and  from  this   cause  do 

(Anoldmaninl893.)j^^^^j^^^^    crow  over    Nga-Puhi,    Waikato,   and 

Taranaki  (i.^.,  because  they  made  an  able  defence  with  their  native 
weapons  against  the  muskets).  When  the  chief  of  Nga-Puhi  heard 
of  his  death  (apparently  this  scene  took  place  during  the  siege)  he 
said,  *'  He  awhiowhw  i  te  rangi,  e  kore  e  mau  i  ahau.  Tena  he  pata  ua  e 
tuku  iho  ki  te  kqpu  o  taku  ringa^  e  mau  %  a  akau,'* — (*<  A  whirlwind  in  the 
heavens  I  cannot  secure.  But  a  drop  of  rain  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand 
I  can  catch ;"  probably  intending  to  infer  that  had  Tutahanga  fought 
outside  in  his  native  forests  he  might  have  been  successful  in  a  sudden 
attack.  But  being  caught  in  his  pa  these  Nga-Puhi  were  equal  to 
catching  him.  When  Tutahanga's  son  heard  this,  he  replied  to 
Nga-Puhi,  **  Haere  mat  te  rau-kura  ki  te  pikt-kotuku  kia  pipiri  raua  ki  a 
Uenuku^* — ("Come  on,  the  Tropic-bird* s*  plume,  and  join  in  strife 
with  the  white  heron  plume  before  XJenuku  "  (the  Taranaki  god  of 
war). 

Now  when  Kere-tawha  (?  one  of  the  northern  taua)  heard  this 
defiance  of  Haere-ao,  Tutahanga's  son,  he  shouted  out,  *^  Tena  au  te 
haere  atu  na,  penei  ake  te  tupuna  a  wai,  tutu  ana  te  puehu  i  aku  woe  woe. ^^ — 
(**  Very  shortly  will  I  be  with  you !  As  if  your  ancestor  was  anyone 
of  consequence  !  You  shall  see  the  dust  of  my  feet  fly  directly  !") 

Patu-wairua,  who  was  Haere-ao's  son,  heard  this  defiance  from 
Kere-tawha,  and  perhaps  thinking  it  would  be  weU  not  to  irritate 
Nga-Puhi,  said  to  his  father,  *'  Kia  marie  hoki  te  kura  taiaha  P^ — (Softly 
with  the  red-feathered  taiaha  /")  Evidently'  Patu-wairua  would  have 
welcomed  a  peace ;  but  Haere-ao  would  not  listen  or  be  persuaded ; 
and  then  Patu-wairua  felt  that  the  end  of  his  people  was  near,  and  so 
he  sung  a  lament  for  the  tribe : — 

Ra  Meremere  tahokai  ana,  WhiUt  the  eTenmg  star  bestrides 

Te  tarn  ki  Taa-mata,  The  lonely-  peak  at  Tau-mata, 

Kia  mihi  ata  au.  Let  me  in  sorrow  here  lament 

EJa  ngaro  ra  e.  The  calamity  about  to  fall 

Taku  pokai  kura,  On  my  loved  and  cherished  people. 

*Tbe  Tropic-bird  (Amoknra)  ia  oocAAonally,  but  not  often,  found  at  the  North 
Cape, 
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Te  mataxigi  awhe  at%  Bj  the  all-embraciiig)  Wind, 

Ki  te  whaititanga  (By  our  enemies  there  encamped) 

Me  uta  koatou.  Within  this  narrow  space. 

Ki  te  iha  o  te  waka  Better  had  je  been  safely  placed 

Kia  koha  'tn  mai.  In  the  bows  of  our  own  canoe, 

Ki  raro  Waikato.  Where  some  kindly  feeling  still 

E  Nga-Pohi  ra  e !  By  Waikato  had  been  shown  ns. 

Kia  ata  whin  mai  0  Kga-Pnhi !  there  below, 

I  te  kan  o  tewhiu,  In  mercy  hold  thy  hand 

Kia  tahori  ai  an — e — .  And  gently  nse  the  weapon, 

A. !  then  let  me  torn  aside. 

Whatever  Patu-wairua  may  have  wished,  he  did  not  fail  to  do  his 
full  share  of  fighting  when  the  time  came.  Mr.  Skinner  says,  "The 
first  awault  by  Nga-Puhi  was  repulsed,  Patu-wairua,  with  his  own 
weapon,  killing  two  of  the  enemy  who  attempted  to  enter  the  pa  by 
the  narrow  neck  that  connects  it  with  the  Puketapu  peninsula.  After 
the  attack  had  failed  the  taua  camped  down  alongf  the  slopes  to  the 
west  and  south- west  of  the  pa  and  commenced  a  regular  siege.  These 
slopes — named  Tau-maha— commanded  the  pa,  and  the  inmates  were 
constantly  annoyed  and  sometimes  killed  by  the  muskets  used  by  the 
taua.  Ngati-Maru,  of  course,  had  no  firearms,  and  as  this  was  their 
first  introduction  to  this  new  method  of  warfare  they  were  naturally 
terrified  at  the  loud  reports  and  fatal  effects  that  sometimes  followed, 
and  became  much  dispirited  in  consequence." 

Tu-tanuku  of  Ngati-Maru  says  that  before  the  northern  taua  had 
reached  Te  Kerikeringa,  enquiries  had  been  made  of  the  local  people 
as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Tutahanga,  and  the  reply  was,  **  U 
ha  I  he  tvhetu .'" — (**  He  is  a  star ;"  implying  that  he  would  easily  be 
recognised  from  his  great  size  and  valiant  bearing.)  So  when  the  first 
attack  was  made,  which  occurred  at  the  entrance  to  the  pa^  Tutahanga 
and  Patu-wairua  stood  iu  the  forefront.  The  former  disposed  of  four 
of  his  enemies  before  the  northern  people  got  a  chance  to  shoot  him, 
which  they  did  on  recognising  the  description  already  given. 

It  was  no  doubt  during  this  period  that  the  chiefs  of  the  two 
parties — the  red  plumes  and  the  white  plumes — hurled  defiance  at  one 
another  as  already  related. 

'*The  depression  had  its  effect  when  the  final  assault  took  place, 
for  the  inmates  of  the  pa  had  not  the  spirit  to  defend  themselves  with 
their  accustomed  courage.  Their  brave  leaders,  Tutahanga  and 
Patu-wairua,  had  been  killed,  together  with  a  large  number  of  the 
inmates  of  the  pa.  The  remainder  succeeded  in  making  their  escape 
across  the  Waitara  river  to  the  eastward  along  the  Tara-moukuvOLUL^y , 
and  thence  mto  the  numerous  clearings  throughout  the  great  ioT^a\. 
/t&f/  extends  inland  for  very  many  miles. " 
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''After  the  usual  cannibal  feast,  Nga-Puhi  and  Manu-korihi 
returned  to  the  coast,  some  of  their  number  being  waylaid  and  cut  off 
by  the  Puke-rangiora  people.  Whatitiri,  the  present  (1893)  chief  of 
Puke-rangiora  has  in  his  possession  two  old  Maori  fish  hooks,  the  bone 
points  of  which  were  made  from  one  of  the  Nga-Puhi  there  killed. 
One  of  these  hooks  "  (is  accredited  with)  "  the  faculty  of  foretelling  a 
good  day  for  fishing,  and  also  of  warning  its  owner  of  approaching 
danger." 

''  Among  those  who  escaped  was  Tu-ihu,  then  an  infant ;  another 
Wirihana  Hihi-mua  so  well  known  to  the  early  settlers  of  Te  Tarata ; 
he  was  a  very  small  boy  at  the  time.  He  told  me  one  story  of  the 
siege  that  has  been  related  of  other  sieges  in  Maori-land  "  (for  instance 
Pohatu-roa,  Te  Ati-amuri)  "  when  in  similar  straits.  When  Ngati- 
Maru  were  very  closely  pressed  at  the  end  of  the  siege,  they  sent  all 
the  young  women  of  the  pa  to  the  camp  of  the  totia,  so  that  they 
might  by  this  means  induce  their  foes  to  relax  their  vigilance,  whilst 
the  men  in  the  meantime  made  their  escape." 

Watene  says  that  amongst  the  slain  was  Tua-rua,  a  chief  of  the 
Puke-rangiora  hapu^  and  that  his  people  composed  the  following 
lament  for  him  : — 

Tera  hold  koin  te  pae  tcmga 

Te  tan  mai  ra  kei  Whare-o-Ta, 

He  po  mihing^  ata 

Nahaka  ki  a  Toa-ma, 

Ea  mahne  atu  ki  taka,  E  Hine 

Ea  tauwehe. 

Elia  whakarong^  nga  tai  e  paku, 

Ki  waho  Wao-kena  ra,  ta  mai  ai, 

E  ki  ana  ra  Te  Ati-Awa, 

Te  pum  o  Tainui  ka  maunu ! 

Taku  whakatere  papa 

Ka  tahuri  i  a  Ranga-whenua, 

I  Tnrangara, 

Noho  maru  kore  nei  hoki  au. 

There  away  towarda  the  south 

Eril  rests  on  the  house  of  Tu 

(The  house  of  war  and  death) 

This  night  do  I  lament 

Thy  loss,  O  Tua-rua  ! 

Left  there  thou  art,  and  from  mj  loTe 

Separated  for  ever,  O  Lady  ! 

Listen  then  to  the  sounding  waves 

Outside  at  Wao-kena,  when  they  arise 

('Tis  the  omen  of  death^ 

As  all  Ati-Awa  say. 
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The  plug  of  Tainui  is  withdrawn  ^ 
(That  keeps  back  the  flood  of  death) 
My  beloved  canoe  is  overturned 
By  the  waves  of  Ranga-whenua,  3 
That  are  seen  at  Turanga ; 
Hence  am  I  now  shelterless. 

It  is  stated  above  that  the  northern  taua  returned  to  the  coast  after 
the  fall  of  Te  Kerikeringa,  but  Watene,  who  was  a  very  good  authority, 
confirmed  by  Tu-tanuka,  says,  on  the  contrarj',  that  they  proceeded 
along  the  old  forest  track  which  leads  by  way  of  Whakaahu-rangi  (the 
present  site  of  Stratford),  and  so  out  of  the  forest  into  the  open  countr}' 
near  Eete-marae  (near  present  site  of  Normanby).  It  is  tolerably  clear 
from  the  absence  of  any  detail  as  to  their  doings  as  they  passed  onward 
through  the  territories  of  Ngati-Huanui  and  Nga-Kauru,  that  these 
tribes  had  retired  to  their  fastnesses  in  the  rough  forest  country. 
Probably  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Te  Kerikeringa  and  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  muskets  had  quickly  spread  and  alarmed  the  two  tribes 
mentioned.  One  account,  however,  says  the  taua  attacked  and  took  the 
Otihoi  pa  at  Waitotara,  belonging  to  Nga-Rauru. 

At  any  rate,  the  next  we  hear  of  the  taua  is  at  Whanganui,  where 
they  found  the  local  people  gathered  in  strength  at  Purua  pay  believed 
to  be  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  above  the  town.  Here 
Ngati-Hau  had  gathered  under  Te  Anaua  and  his  brother.  The 
northern  iaua  here  met  with  an  unexpected  difficulty,  however,  in 
reaching  the  Whanga-nui  people  in  the  pa.  The  river  is  large  and 
deep  and  cannot  be  crossed  without  the  aid  of  canoes,  and  all  these  the 
local  people  had  carefully  withdrawn  from  the  north  side  and  sent  away 
up  the  river.  But  Tu-whare  and  Te  Eau-paraha  were  not  the  men  to 
be  deterred  by  an  obstacle  of  that  nature.  They  sent  every  man  to 
the  little  lake  named  Koko-huia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
abundance  of  raupo  grew  on  its  sedgy  banks,  and  there  they  built 
mokihiy  or  rafts,  which  were  then  taken  to  the  river,  and  by  this  means 
the  force  was  enabled  to  cross.  It  is  said  that  the  work  occupied  a 
month.  The  taua  then  crossed  and  attacked  and  took  the  Purua  pa,  and 
then  passed  on  to  Whangaehu  and  Hangi-tikei,  having  some  skirmishes 
with  the  Ngati-Apa  tribe  of  those  parts,  who  mostly,  however,  fled  to 
the  forests  as  the  taua  approached,  for  the  fame  of  their  muskets  had 
preceded  them. 


KoTU.— 1.  The  plug  of  "  T^lnui "  (or  aome  other  of  the  great  canoes  of  the  fleet)  is  an 
ttpieadon  often  tned,  aa  meaning  that  the  iMtraining  hand  i>  withdrawn  and  the  flood  of  evil 
drowns  the  canoe  (the  tribe). 

S.  Tlie  waves  of  Ranga-whenua  are  the  immense  rollen  that  oocasioiUkUy  \ffea)L  ou  ^« 
Mssts  of  the  Bay  of  Tlentr,  geneaUlr  in  Bne  weather  and  without  apparent  caxue.   TVi«V  *^x« 
\>^aerea  to  be  Oie  effect  of  Arctic  etorma  at  the  end  of  the  northern  winter.    Th«w  ire.^«a  qkd.  \»« 
^^BOBdi^tmemmtbel^uaile,  ttnreUing  aouth. 
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PUKE-RUA. 

So  they  passed  on  till  they  came  to  Pae-kakariki,  where  the  . 
railway  line  leaves  the  coast  and  turns  inland  to  Porirua.  Here  the  . 
taua  found  their  way  obstructed  by  a  fortified  pa  named  Puke-rua* 
situated  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Railway  Station,  also  called  Puke-rua, 
twenty-two  miles  from  Welling^n.  Mr.  Elsdon  Best,  who  gathered  a 
large  number  of  notes  about  Te  Bau-paraha's  doings,  says  that  '^  the 
name  of  the  Mua-upoko  pa  at  Puke-rua  was  Wai-mapihi,  so  named  after 
a  little  stream  there  coming  down  from  the  hiUs.  After  the  massacre, 
those  who  survived  fled  up  this  stream  to  the  forest  ranges,  pursued  by 
Ngati-Toa,  who  overtook  and  killed  many  of  them.  The  remains  of 
the  ramparts  at  Wai-mapihi  are  still  to  be  seen,  as  also  a  few  heavy 
stumps  of  the  totara  palisading,  some  native  ovens,  kitchen-middens, 
etc.  The  stream  runs  down  past  Whare-roa  Railway  Station,  and  the 
pa  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  Tungia  and  Takarae  were  two 
of  the  Ngati-Toa  chiefs  engaged  in  the  capture  of  the  pa.  The  name 
of  the  old  Maori  track  from  Taupo  (Plimmerton)  across  the  ranges  and 
to  the  beach  at  Wai-mapihi  was  called  Taua-tapu.  This  pa  was  held 
by  the  Ngati-Rangi  hapu  of  the  Mua-upoko  tribe,  and  probably  some 
members  of  the  Ngati-Ira  tribe  of  Porirua  and  Port  Nicholson. 
The  inmates  offered  so  good  a  defence  that  the  taua  was  repulsed, 
though,  of  course,  the  local  people  had  nothing  but  their  native  arms 
as  against  the  invaders'  muskets.  Watene  says  that  Tu-whare  and 
Te  Rau-paraha  now  held  council  as  to  how  this  pa  was  to  be  taken, 
and  it  was  finally  settled,  on  the  latter's  suggestion,  that  peace  should 
be  offered  to  the  local  people  with  the  intention  of  deceiving  them.  So 
a  message  was  sent  to  the  pa^  '^  He  maunga-rongo  ta  maua  ki  tenet  paj** 
— ("We  desire  to  make  peace  with  the  pa.")  The  chiefs  of  the  pa 
were  thus  deceived  and  agreed  to  make  peace,  thinking  it  was  a  bona 
fide  one.  When  the  taua  had  been  allowed  to  enter  the  pa,  they 
suddenly  fell  on  the  unsuspicious  inmates  and  massacred  nearly  the 
whole  of  them.  The  Nga-Puhi  account  of  this  and  other  treacherous 
doings  of  the  taua  says  that  they  were  all  instigated  by  Te  Rau-paraha. 
From  what  is  known  of  his  character,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  it ; 
but  at  the  same  time  his  allies  would  be  quite  ready  to  fall  in  with  his 
views. 

PORT   XICHOLSON. 

Watene  says  that  near  Puke-rua  and  its  neighbourhood — probably 
including  Porirua  harbour—  the  taua  found  so  many  fine  canoes  that 
they  decided  to  continue  their  journey  by  water.  So  they  put  to  sea 
on  the  stormy  waters  of  Cook's  Straits,  and  when  they  arrived  at  Te 
Rimu-rapa  (Sinclair's  Head)  some  of  the  canoee  proceeded  by  the 
outaide  route,  beyond  the  reeiB,  wIiqtq  t^^  &«t^  ^Mxt^iitA  of  Cook's 
Straita  raises  a  heavy  sea.    Theae  canoes  ea^%\i^  veA  crv^t  ^\ism^\s^ 
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men  were  drowned.  The  rest  of  the  party  took  the  inside  passage 
and  thus  reached  Te  Whanganui-a-Xara  (Port  Nicholson)  in  safety, 
landing  at  a  place  Watene  calls  Pa-ranga-hau,  which  I  do  not 
recognise. 

On  arrival  of  the  iatia  at  Pa-ranga-hau,  they  found  some  of  the 
local  tribe,  the  Ngati-Ira,  there,  and  immediately  attacked  them,  killing 
a  great  number  of  the  unfortunate  people  by  aid  of  their  muskets, 
which,  of  course,  were  quite  new  to  the  Ngati-Ira — no  ships  having 
visited  Port  Nicholson  at  that  time,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained. 
**But,"  says  Watene,  **  Nga-Puhi  did  not  escape  scatheless ;  Ngati-Ira 
charged  them  in  the  face  of  the  flames  from  the  muskets,  and  with 
their  native  weapons  killed  many  Nga-Puhi.  One  night,  not  long 
after  the  Nga-Puhi  had  been  camped  at  Te  Aro  (in  the  present  city  of 
Wellington),  Ngati-Ira  attacked  Nga-Puhi  in  force  during  the  night 
and  succeeded  in  killing  two  hundred  (?)  of  the  latter  tribe,  including 
a  high  chief,  Te  Karu  "  (who  belonged,  I  believe,  to  the  Roroa  hapu 
of  Ngati-Whatua). 

For  the  rest  of  the  Nga-Puhi  doings  at  Port  Nicholson,  readers 
must  be  referred  to  "  Wars  of  the  Northern  against  the  Southern 
Tribes,"  where  they  will  be  found  in  considerable  detail  as  told  by  one 
of  the  actore,  and  most  of  which  is  corroborated  b}'  Watene. 

WAIKABAFA. 

Subsequently,  the  taua  went  on  by  sea  to  Wai-rarapa,  where  they 
took  the  Tau-whare-nikau  pay*  killing,  says  Watene,  over  four  hundred 
people  of  the  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  tribe,  but  the  principal  chiefs  escaped 
to  the  forests  and  made  their  way  north  to  Poranga-hau.  A  pa  named 
Mawliitiwhiti,  belonging  to  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu,  was  also  taken  at  this 
time,  the  chief  of  which  was  named  Te  Papahinga.  Another  account 
says  this  pa  belonged  to  Ngati-Ira  and  was  at  Poranga-hau,  possibly 
the  Pa-ranga-hau  mentioned  by  Te  Watene,  which  was  at  Port 
Nicholson,  and  thus  agrees  with  the  statement  that  the  pa  belonged 
to  Ngati-Ira,  which  tribe  owned  Port  Nicholson.  Here  Nga-Puhi  met 
a  repulse,  the  fight  taking  place  in  the  water  of  a  lake  or  stream, 
until  Ngati-Toa  came  up,  when  the  local  people  were  beaten.  After 
remaining  in  this  district  some  time,  the  chiefs  of  the  taua  assembled 
in  council  decided  it  would  be  better  to  return  on  their  tracks,  for  there 
were  signs  that  the  powerful  tribe  of  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  were 
assembling  with  their  thousands  of  warriors  to  chastise  the  invaders. 
So  with  hundreds  of  prisoners  the  taua  embarked  on  board  their  canoes 
on  Wai-rarapa  lake,  and  thence  came  down  the  river  connecting  that 
lake  with  the  sea,  to  the  ocean,  and  so  back  to  Port  Nicholson,  there 
to  find  an  entipty  land,  save  for  a  few  fugitives  of  Ngati-Ira,  who  were 

^It IB klBO said tbst  HsJkikino  /fa  was  taken  At  thiBiimQ,  but  IlihiTik  tYoA  \a  «w 
muiMAiif,    It  waa  taken  in  tb^next  expedition,  the  "  Amio-whenua." 
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scattered  in  the  recesses  of  the  Tararua  mountains,  with  here  and  there 
a  few  families  on  the  western  side  of  the  harhour,  eking  out  a  bare 
subsistance  on  the  roots  and  fruits  of  the  forest,  for  the  iaua,  on  its  late 
visit,  had  destroyed  all  cultivatioiis,  together  with  the  villages.  It  is 
evident  from  the  great  scarcity  of  old  pas  round  about  Wellington, 
that  the  tribes  formerly  dwelling  in  the  district  were  not  pa  builders. 
The  rocky  nature  of  the  soil  has  had  much  to  do  with  this.  There  are 
a  few  pas  still  extant,  but  they  are  miserable  specimens  compared  with 
those  of  Taranaki  and  some  other  parts. 

TE   POU-ROTO   IS   DROWXED. 

After  staying  a  short  time  at  Port  Nicholson,  the  taua  again  put  to 
sea  and  rounded  Cape  Te  Ra-whiti,  putting  into  Ohariu  Bay,  where 
Tamai-rangi  was  captured,  as  related  later  on.  Whilst  here,  Te 
Pou-roto,  one  of  the  Nga-Puhi  chiefs,  determined  to  cross  the  Straits 
against  the  wishes  of  the  others,  and  continue  their  man-killing 
operations  in  the  South  Island.  So  he  started  o£P  in  one  or  more 
canoes,  manned  by  eighty  men,  but  a  sudden  storm  coming  on  in  the 
rough  and  dangerous  crossing,  Te  Pou-roto  and  all  his  party  were 
drowned,  whilst  their  companions  looked  on,  helpless,  from  the  bluff 
at  Omere,  just  to  the  south  of  Ohariu.  This  bluff  was  the  place  the 
people  always  visited  to  see  if  the  Straits  were  calm  enough  to  cross — 
hence  the  reference  in  the  old  song  : — 


Ka  rou  Omere  ki  waho  Where  Omere  projects  outside. 

He  maanga  tateing^  aio.  The  look-out  mount  for  calms. 

It  was  whilst  the  iatia  were  staying  at  Omere  that  a  ship  was  seen 
to  pass  through  the  Straits,  but  without  communicating  with  the  shore. 
The  northern  chiefs,  Patuone,  Waka-nene,  and  others,  called  Te 
Ilau-paraha*s  attention  to  it,  pointing  out  that  this  part  of  the  coast 
would  be  a  favourable  one  for  him  to  remove  to  from  Kawhia  (where 
for  years  his  tribe,  the  Ngati-Toa,  had  been  embroiled  with  Waikato) 
in  order  that  by  trading  with  the  white  people  he  might  acquire  as 
many  muskets  as  he  wished.  Te  Rau-paraha  was  favourably  impressed 
with  this  advice,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  finally  adopted  it. 

Passing  onwards  towards  their  homes,  the  taua  came  into  collision 
with  the  Ngati-Apa  tribe  at  Rangi-tikei,  and,  in  a  skirmish  here,  Te 
Rangi-haeata  captured  Pikinga,  a  woman  of  high  rank,  whom  he 
made  his  wife. 

DEATH   OF   TU-WHARE. 

Eventually,  the  party  reached  the  Whanganui  river,  coming  all  the 

way,  and  indeed  up  to  Patea,  in  the  canoes  they  had  captured.      Here 

they  stayed  some  time,  and  then  a  division  in  the  councils  of  the 

leaders  appears  to  have  taken  place,  iox  '^^tv-Toa  and  Nga-Puhi 

remained  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  t\iemoutIi\oi^^'^\i«si\BMiNsci.,NR\^^ 
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Tu-whare  and  the  Roroa  people  decided  to  go  up  the  river.  For  what 
follows  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Best  and  Mr.  Downes,  and  to  particulars 
learnt  from  Aitua  Te  Kakai-waho  of  Upper  Whanganui. 

Mr.  Best  says :  **  The  people  of  Puke-namu  (Rutland  Stockade, 
town  of  Whanganui),  Patupo  and  Taurnaha-ute  (on  top  of  Shakespaare's 
Cliff,  Whanganui),  and  all  the  other  pas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  fled  inland  as  soon  as  the  northern  taua  appeared, 
taking  in  their  canoes  all  the  property  they  could  manage,  for  the 
reeoUection  of  the  previous  visit  of  the  invaders  a  few  months  before, 
and  the  devastation  they  then  caused,  were  fresh  in  their  minds.  As 
Tu-whare  and  his  party  advanced  up  the  river,  they  were  harassed  by 
the  people  occup3ring  the  numerous  pas  belonging  to  Ngati-  Hau  and 
other  tribes  on  either  side  of  the  river.  (At  Te  Arero-o-uru,  a  pa 
between  one  and  two  miles  below  the  modern  village  of  Koroniti 
(Corinth)  they  caught  and  killed  a  chief  named  Pakura  and  captured 
a  woman  named  Waitoki,  who  was  carried  by  the  taua  as  far  as  the 
Ngati-Buanui  country,  when  she  escaped  and  got  back  to  Wai-totara, 
where  she  met  a  worse  fate,  for  she  was  killed  by  the  Nga-Rauru 
people.  Thus  death  was  subsequently  avenged  by  Koroheke  and 
Bangi-whakahaua  of  Whanganui,  who  slew  a  great  many  of  Nga- 
Bauru. — ^From  Mr.  T.  W.  Downes.)  Many  parties  closed  in  on  the 
rear  of  the  invaders,  thus  attempting  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  '  But 
what  was  that  to  Tu-whare?'  says  my  informant,  '  He  cleared  a  path 
for  his  party  by  the  terror  of  his  guns.  When  we  heard  the  sounds  of 
those  guns  we  thought  they  were  pu-tatara  (the  old  Mc^ori  trumpet), 
and  our  old  men  said,  '  Does  this  man  think  to  conquer  the  Ati-Hau 
with  his  pU'iaiara?  Are  the  descendants  of  Ao-kehu  and  Tama-whiro, 
of  Hau-pipi  and  Pae-rangi  *  flying  from  a  sound?'  So  said  our 
warriors ;  but  when  we  saw  our  men  falling  dead  around  us,  struck 
from  afar  off  by  an  invisible  missile,  then  the  knowledge  came  to  us 
that  this  was  the  new  weapon  of  which  we  had  heard,  and  we  saw  that 
our  rakau-maori,  or  native  weapons,  were  of  little  avail  against  the 
pu-mata^  or  muskets.  Still  we  resisted  the  advance  of  Nga-Puhi  and 
attacked  them  wherever  opportunity  offered  f  all  the  way  up  the  river, 
and  those  in  the  rear  followed  them  up  in  their  canoes.  Far  up  Te 
Awa-nui-a-Rua  (a  name  for  Whanganui  river)  did  Tu-whare  fight  his 
way,  until  he  reached  Te  Ana-o-Tararo,  near  Makokoti  (fifty- three 

*  Ao-kehu,  an  ancestor,  a  noted  Tani  wha  tdayer — see  Journal  Polynesian  Society, 
Vol.  Xm.,  p.  94.  Hau-pipi,  the  great  ancestor  of  the  Xgati-Hau  of  Whanganui. 
Pae-rangi,  another  ancestor  of  the  Whangfanui  people. — See  Journal  Polynesian 
Society,  Vol.  XTV.,  p.  131. 

t  One  of  the  Nga-Pnhi  accounts  say  that  Ngati-Pa-moana  of  the  celebtfikt/ed.  pa 
Operiki,  made  a  Beroe  reagtanoe  to  the  advance  of  the  northern  taua  at  that  pa, 
wbicbmBitwUed  tbree-fourtbe  of  a  mile  above  Corinth.     This  pa  liaa  oit«ti\)ewi 
Mttasksd. 
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miles  above  Pipinki,  a  pa  at  the  junction  of  Eere-taruke  with 
Whanganui,  but  I  think  Te  Ana  is  some  way  below  this).  Here  the 
river  is  narrow  and  has  high  cliffs  on  both  sides.  On  the  summit  of 
these  cliffs  a  great  number  of  people  had  collected  to  stay  the  progress 
of  Nga-Puhi.  Messengers  had  gone  forth  to  alarm  the  tribes  of  the 
river  and  of  the  interior.  Then  the  hapus  of  Ati-Hau,  Patu-tokotoko, 
Nga-Poutama,  Ngati-Pa-moana,  and  Nga-Paerangi  came  together  at 
Te  Ana-o-Tararo.  The  tribes  of  Tuhua  and  Taupo-nui-a-Tia  (the  full 
name  of  Lake  Taupo)  sent  their  contingents  to  help  silence  the  boastful 
Nga-Puhi.  Thus  Nga-Puhi  came.  When  the  canoes  of  Tu-whare 
were  passing  through  the  narrows  we  attacked  them.  From  the 
summit  of  the  cliffs  we  hurled  down  logs  and  huge  stones  upon  the 
canoes,  crushing  and  killing  many." 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Best :  but  it  is  clear  this  was  not  the  final  attack, 
which  took  place  higher  up.  From  five  or  six  miles  above  Pipiriki  for 
forty  or  more  miles,  the  river  is  very  generally  lined  with  perpendicular 
cliffs  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  any  part  of  this  long  stretch 
would  fit  Mr.  Best's  description.  I  will  now  follow  Te  Aitua's  story. 
*'  The  Nga-Puhi  had  succeeded  in  passing  the  narrow  cliff- bound  part 
of  the  river  and  ascended  above  the  junction  of  Eere-taruke,  when 
the  hostile  movements  of  the  local  tribes  became  so  threatening  and 
their  numbers  so  great  that  Nga-Puhi  considered  it  time  to  turn  back, 
especially  as  they  had  lost  some  of  their  canoes,  thus  necessitating  some 
to  travel  overland.  As  they  approached  the  Kai-whakauka  pa,  situated 
half  a  mile  down  stream  from  the  Rere-taruke  junction,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  the  invaders  found  the  Whanganui  tribes  assembled 
in  vast  numbers  under  the  leadership  of  Turoa  and  other  chiefs, 
awaiting  the  return  of  Nga-Puhi.  Finding  their  route  barred,  the 
taua  saw  their  only  chance  was  to  trust  to  their  g^ns  and  fight  it  out. 
They  first  occupied  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  (where  there  is  a  little 
native  village  now — 1905)  and  from  there  fired  into  the  pa^  but  the 
distance  is  rather  much  for  the  old-fashioned  muskets.  The  pa  of 
Kai-whakauka  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  perpendicular  cliff  on  the 
river  side,  with  cliffs  also  on  the  north,  where  a  little  stream  joins  the 
main  river  through  a  canon.  Nga-Puhi  (who,  says  my  informant, 
were  eight  hundred  strong  with  five  hundred  muskets — a  very  obvious 
exaggeration,  the  numbers  being  probably  not  more  than  three 
hundred  men  and  thirty  or  forty  guns)  now  crossed  and  occupied  the 
slopes  that  rise  from  the  pa  towards  the  south,  from  which  they  kept 
up  a  constant  fire  on  the  pa.  Under  this  fire,  Nga-Puhi  attacke<l  and 
succeeded  in  getting  into  the  fort,  where,  however,  the  numbers  of 
Whanganui,  now  able  to  fight  at  close  quarters  with  their  native 
weapouB,  were  too  much  lor  their  foes^  a  very  large  number  of  whom 
were  killed  in  the  pa  ;  oiherB  were  t\iTO^ii  «v«t  >(Xxft  ^i^)&^^\«^\^^lK.\lWi 
oa  the  rocks  below.     Whilat  T\x-v?\ittxe  ^aa  *\xl  VJcua  pa,  wi^ V^\.  ^tc^t^^ 
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roond  the  corner  of  a  house,  he  was  met  by  Ha-marama,  a  chief  of 
Whanganui,  whom  Tu-whare  fired  at  and  hit  in  the  shoulder;  but 
before  he  could  reload,  Ha-marama  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with 
bis  taiaha,  which  split  his  skull,  but  did  not  kill  him.  Tu-whare  called 
oat,  '  Mehemea  lie  ringa  huruhuru  tau,  ko  tenet  he  rtngaringa  mahi  kai,^ 
— (*'  If  thine  had  been  the  arms  of  a  warrior  I  should  have  been  killed ; 
bat  it  is  the  arm  of  a  cultivator.') 

Tu-whare's  people  succeeded  in  getting  him  away,  and  carried  him 
wounded  unto  death,  to  their  canoes,  and  then  made  off  with  all  speed 
down  the  river,  followed  by  Whanganui  as  hard  as  they  could  paddle. 
A  flying  fight  ensued  for  some  way  down  the  river,  until  darkness  set 
m — ^this  was  winter  time — when  hostilities  ceased,  and  both  parties, 
exhausted  after  the  exertions  of  the  day,  went  into  camp  at  no  great 
distance  from  one  another.  During  this  fiight,  Toki-whati,  a  son  (or 
perhaps  nephew)  of  Tu-whare,  was  captured  by  Whanganui.  As  the 
two  parties  were  resting  in  their  camp,  a  parley  took  place,  in  which 
Ta-whare  asked  his  enemies  if  they  had  seen  Toki-whati ;  the  reply 
WIS  that  they  held  him  a  prisoner.  Upon  this,  negotiations  took  place 
and  Toki-whati  was  given  up  to  his  own  people  in  exchange  for  part  of 
a  suit  of  armour  that  George  IV.  had  given  to  Hongi  when  that  chief 
Tisited  England  in  1820,  and  from  whom  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Ta-whare.* 

This  incident  appears  to  have  ended  the  fighting,  for  next  morning 
the  northern  taua  embarked,  and  with  the  swift  current  of  the  Whanga- 
nui under  them,  in  a  day  or  two  reached  the  camp  of  their  allies  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Te  Aitua-te-Rakei-waho,  from  whom  I  obtained  many  of  the  above 
particulars,  is  a  grandson  of  Ha-marama  (whose  other  name  was  Te 
Whaitigaroa),  who  gave  Tu-whare  the  blow  that  eventually  proved 
fatal,  and  he  still  possesses  the  taiaha  that  his  grandfather  used  on  that 
occasion,  which  bears  the  name  of  "  Ringa- mahi -kai,"  so  caUed  after 
Tu-whare's  expression. 

The  great  expedition  now  passed  on  its  way  homeward,  going  by 
canoes  as  far  as  Patea,  where,  apparently,  a  division  took  place,  some 
going  on  in  their  canoes  to  Waitara,  whilst  others,  the  Roroa  people, 
went  overland,  carrying  poor  Tu-whare  on  a  kauhoa,  or  stretcher.  On 
their  arrival  at  Kete-marae,  the  old  native  settlement  not  far  from 
Normanby,  Tu-whare  expired  of  his  wounds.     So  died  this  great  chief, 

*Ab  these  lines  go  to  print,  it  is  reported  that  the  armour  has  recently  been 
recovered  and  is  now  (1908)  deposited  in  the  Dominion  Museum,  Wellington,  but  it 
is  clear  some  mistake  occurs  in  the  native  accounts,  for  Hongi  had  not  yet  Tetome^ 
from  England  when  this  Ught  took  place,  and  the  armour  is  more  probaVAy  \i»it 
prB«»toi^  J^tarekmg after  tbh event     What  the  object  given  in  exohaugft  lor 
TM'Whati  was,  cannot  now  be  aeoertamed.  ^^^*^^»^»^s°  ^^"^ 
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who,  in  many  battles,  had  shown  bis  courage  and  ability  as  a  warrior. 
This  was  his  third  expedition  to  Taranaki,  the  first  having  been  either 
with  Mtum-paenga  or  Tan-kawao.  From  Kete-marae,  the  body  was 
carried  on  to  Manu-korihi,  at  Waitara,  where  it  was  buried  near 
Tan-kawan  at  the  Rohntu  burial  ground.  The  Manu-korihi  people,  it 
will  be  remembered,  were  connected  with  Tu-whare,  and  hence  his 
bones  would  be  safe  from  desecration,  a  point  of  great  moment  to  the 
Maori.* 

After  the  burial  of  Tu-whare  and  the  usual  tangi,  etc.,  the  northern 
taua  passed  onwards  towards  their  homes.  With  the  canoes  they 
possessed,  probably  they  went  by  sea  to  Kawhia,  where  the  northern 
tribes  took  farewell  of  Te  Rau-paraha  and  the  Ngati-Toa  tribe,  their 
companions  in  arms  for  so  long.  It  is  said  that  Nga-Puhi  and  the 
Roroa  people  presented  Te  Rau-paraha  with  fifty  stand  of  arms,  but, 
probably,  this  is  an  exaggeration,  though  some  were  given,  no  doubt, 
which  the  Ngati-Toa  chief  shortly  after  used  against  Waikato  and  in 
his  memorable  migration  to  the  south. 

The  Nga-Puhi  contingent  of  this  long  expedition  reached  Hokianga 
about  October,  1820,  for  when  Marsden  passed  through  the  homes  of 
these  people  in  November  of  that  year  the  women  were  still  in  the 
whare-poiae,  or  mourning  over  those  who  had  been  killed  at  Taranaki. 
Two  of  the  northern  chiefs  became  afterwards  celebrated  for  the 
consistent  support  they  always  rendered  the  British  Government — in 
peace  and  v/ar — the  brothers  Eruera  Patuone  and  Tamati  Waka-nene, 
both  chiefs  of  Upper  Hokianga.  They  both  assisted  actively  in  om* 
war  against  Hone  Heke,  1844.  Patuone  died  19th  September,  1872, 
supposed  to  have  been  over  one  hundred  years  old. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Marsden's  '*  Journal "  (already  referred 
to)  in  reference  to  this  expedition  : — "  24th  November,  1820.  Patuone 
informed  me  that  he  bad  been  on  the  South  Island  across  Cook's  Straits, 
and  that  on  his  way  his  party  was  attacked  at  Taranaki  and  some  of 
them  killed,  among  whom  was  Mau-whena's  son  and  two  more  chiefe 
belonging  to  here  (Lower  Hokianga).  That  he  had  retalliated  upon 
the  enemy,  killing  some,  and  taking  many  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
many  women  and  children  ;  and  that  at  length  he  had  made  peace  with 
them  and  returned  their  children  when  redeemed  by  instruments  of  war 
made  of  green -talc  and  some  mats.  He  had  left  ten  of  his  people  there 
who  had  married,  and  brought  a  number  away  with  him,  some  of  whom 
were  present,  and  that  he  and  the  people  of  Taranaki  were  now 
completely  reconciled." 

Marsden  also  mentions,  under  date  2l8t  November,  that  a  Taranaki 
chief,  much  tattooed  and  with  much  hair  on  his  head,  was  then  on  a 
visit  to  Mau-whena's  village  (at  Whirinaki,  Lower  Hokianga) — who 

*See  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 
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tlus  could  be  I  know  not,  but  probably  he  was  one  of  the  Manu-korihi 
people. 

TZ  ABIKI,  THE  PLAQUE  OF  1820. 

New  Zealand  has  been  visited  twice  (at  least)  bj  some  serious 
disease  which  ran  through  the  country  like  wild-fii*e,  carrying  off  many 
Aonsands.  The  first  scourge  is  believed  to  have  occurred  in  1795. 
Hie  second  one,  called  by  the  Taranaki  people  **  Te  Ariki,"  occurred 
about  the  end  of  1820.  The  following  brief  account  of  it  was  given  to 
Mr.  Skinner  and  myself  by  old  Watene  Taungatara  of  Waitara  in  1897. 
He  said  this  was  introduced  by  the  ship  ''  Coromandel,"  which  discovered 
the  harbour  of  that  name  in  Hauraki  Gulf  in  August,  1820.  This  plague, 
or  whatever  it  was,  spread  from  the  crew  amongst  the  Maoris,  and  passed 
on  from  tribe  to  tribe  until  it  reached  Taranaki.  It  swept  down  the 
ooftst,  taking  village  after  village  and  pa  after  pa  in  its  course,  killing  a 
large  number  of  people.  No  sooner  had  the  survivors  in  one  place  began 
to  recover  a  little  than  the  next  place  was  attacked.  So  severe  was  it 
that  in  some  cases  there  were  not  enough  people  left  alive  to  bury  the 
dead.  The  tohungas  proceeded  to  try  by  their  arts  to  stop  the  mischief. 
As  the  evil  was  of  European  origin,  they  first  made  a  representation  of 
a  ship  in  sand,  with  masts  and  rigging  such  as  had  been  described  to 
them,  for  at  that  time  none  had  seen  any  vesssels.  Over  these  imitation 
ships,  as  a  tudhu,  or  altar,  they  repeated  their  karakias,  but  alas  !  they 
could  not  stop  the  evil.  Many  thousands  are  said  to  have  perished  in 
this  district. 


APPENDIX    TO    CHAPTER   XII. 


DEFEAT   OF  THE   NORTHERN   TRIBES   AT   NOA-WEKA. 
(?)    1820. 

REPEATED,  bat  unavailed,  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  date  of  the  above  event.  One  good  authority  states  it 
occurred  during  the  Tu-whare — Te  Rau-paraha  expedition  of  1820, 
and  he  is  corroborated  by  another,  but  others  are  uncertain.  As  it 
will  not  do  to  omit  an  event  of  such  importance,  and  especially  as  it 
was  one  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  the  Taranaki  tribe  appear  to 
have  obtained  revenge  for  many  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Northern 
tribes,  the  account  is  inserted  here. 

Thanks  to  the  care  of  the  Taranaki  Scenery  Preservation  Society, 
the  old  pa  of  Nga-weka  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and 
is  interesting  as  a  type  of  fortification  not  uncommon  in  the  district 
round  Gape  Egmont,  where  the  otherwise  easy  slope  of  the  country 
from  Mount  Egmont  to  the  sea,  ia  broken  up  by  volcanic  hillocks,  due 
no  doubt  to  small  explosions  on  the  surface  of  the  lava  as  it  flowed 
from  the  mountain.  The  pa  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Hanga- 
tahua,  or  Stony  river,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  inland  from  the 
bridge  on  the  Great  South  Road.  It  is  now  covered  with  a  secondary 
growth  of  timber,  which  has  served  to  preserve  the  many  maioroy  or 
ramparts  in  their  integrity.  The  pa  stands  on  two  hills,  the  tops  of 
which  are  separated  about  seventy  yards,  and  has  perpendicular  cliffs 
along  the  river  about  thirty  feet  high. 

On  first  hearing  of  the  approach  of  a  hostile  force,  the  Nga- 
mahanga  hapu,  of  Taranaki,  all  assembled  to  consider  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  meet  it.  Some  proposed  that  each  hapu  should 
remain  in  its  own  pa  and  await  attack,  but  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Nga- 
weka  arose  and  said,  '*  Kia  kotahi  ano  taringa  hei  ngaunga  ma  te  haa 
rtW."  ("  Let  there  be  only  one  ear  for  the  enemy  to  bite.")  This 
was  finally  agreed  to  by  all,  so  the  various  hapus  gathered  together  in 
Nga-weka  to  await  the  enemy,  the  chiefs  being  Tama-piri,  Tu-te- 
whakaiho,  and  Te  Ra-whakahuru.  So  soon  as  all  were  assembled  in 
the  pa,  parties  were  sent  out  to  obtaiu  "wocA  tcoxcL  ^  ^^Wa  <:Alebrated 
for  trees  suitable  for  spear-making ;  aud  ^cy  o\i\«ai^^a2t^  Q^aasD^a^3L^s&^ 
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many  of  great  length  (huatas).  At  the  time  of  the  attack  there  were 
eighty  warriors  within  the  northern  part  of  the  pa,  one  hundred  and 
forty  in  the  southern  part.  The  iaua  advanced  and  commenced  to  lay 
siege  to  the  pa.  They  are  said  to  have  been  under  the  chiefs  Kahu- 
noi  and  Wherori,  supposed  by  one  of  my  informants  to  belong  to  the 
Mauiui  hapu  of  Waikato — though  no  such  name  is  known  to  me. 
Other  accounts  state  that  the  force  was  under  Tu-whare,  or  possibly 
port  of  Tu-whare*s  people,  and  that  they  were  assisted  by  some  of  the 
Pnke-tapu  and  Puke-rangiora  hapu  of  Te  Ati-Awa. 

After  some  time  the  attacking  tatta  decided  to  assault  the  place,  at 
a  spot  between  the  two  hillocks  where  the  ground  is  lower,  and  where 
was  one  of  the  entrances  into  the  marae  of  the  pa,  situated  in  the 
hollow  and  overlooked  by  the  ramparts  of  both  pas.  Here  was  a 
confined  space,  some  fifty  feet  by  twenty-five  feet,  leading  out  to  the 
diff  overhanging  the  river.  The  Nga-mahanga  people  on  learning  that 
an  attack  was  to  take  place,  decided  to  allow  the  enemy  to  enter  and 
occupy  this  narrow  space.  As  soon  as  they  had  all  gathered  there, 
the  warriors  from  both  pas  rushed  down,  and  with  their  long  spears 
killed  many  of  the  enemy.  Then  closing  in  on  them,  a  desperate  hand 
to  hand  fight  took  place,  in  which  the  enemy  could  do  little,  hampered 
as  he  was  by  the  confined  space.  Seeing  defeat  imminent,  the  northern 
taua  found  only  one  way  of  escape  open  to  them,  and  this  was  along 
the  deep  ditch  leading  out  to  the  cliff.  Hastening  along  this,  they 
were  doaely  followed  by  Nga-mahanga,  until  all  were  gathered  on  the 
edge  of  the  perpendicular  cliff.  The  pressure  from  behind  soon  drove 
the  furemoet  rank  over  the  cliff,  where  most  of  them  were  killed  by  the 
fall  on  to  the  boulders  of  the  Hanga-tahua  river,  whilst  Nga-mahanga 
harried  and  hustled  those  in  the  rear  until  the  whole  body  of  the 
attacking  force  was  precipitated  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  until,  as  is 
said,  there  was  a  bridge  of  dead  and  dying  bodies  across  the  river,  over 
which  a  few  of  the  defeated  made  their  escape  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  and  to  the  hill  where  Mr.  W.  Grej's  house  now  stands,  and  there 
passed  the  ensuing  night  in  lamenting  their  losses,  departing  for  their 
homes  the  following  morning.  The  people  of  the  pa  hauled  up  the 
dead  bodies  by  aid  of  supplejack  ropes,  and  then  enjoyed  the  usual 
feast.  The  following  men  of  rank  in  the  northern  iaua  were  killed 
here:  Kahu-nui,  Kuri  (or  Kurukuru),  and  Rori  (or  Wherori) — another 
account  adds  Rakatau  to  the  number  of  slain. 

For  some  particulars  of  the  above  affair  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W. 
Grey  of  Okato. 


NOTES    AND    QUERIES. 


[107]  The  Cave  DwelUnge  at  Te  Pehu.  (See  J.P.S.,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  222.) 
Takaanai  Tarakawa,  the  Historian  of  the  Tapuika  tribe,  writes  in  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Cowan's  article  as  above,  and  adds  his  confirmation  of  its  accuracj.  He 
refers  to  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  185,  as  having  a  connection 
with  the  notes  gathered  bj  Mr.  Cowau,  and  adds,  '*That  relation  is  verj  im- 
portant in  this  connection,  and  was  omitted  from  the  information  supplied  to  Sir 
Greorge  Grey  at  Mokoia  island,  Botorua,  when  he  first  met  Te  Arawa  tribe. 
There  were  gathered  there  all  the  old  and  learned  men  of  the  tribe,  but  it  was 
only  Maihi-Te-Rangi-ka-heke  who  gave  Sir  Greorgfe  the  particulars  published  in 
his  **  Nga  Mahinga  '* — ^none  of  the  best  totmugns  said  anything  to  him  on  those 
subjects,  and  there  were  many  alive  at  that  time.  Mr.  Cowan's  narrative  is  quite 
correct." 

To  the  above  may  be  added,  that  the  Arawa  tohungas  blamed  Maihi-Te- 
Rangi-ka-heke  very  much  for  the  inaccuracy  of  his  history  of  Te  Arawifc,  when 
they  saw  it  in  print. 

Editob. 


[198]    An  Ancient  Name  of  New  Zealand. 

Col  Gudgeon  writes— "  Amoug:>t  these  people  (Harotouguus,  etc.)  an  ancient 
name  for  New  Zealand  was  Rangimaki,  long  before  it  received  that  of  Hawaiki- 
tahutahu.  All  of  the  Northern  Islands  of  this  group  (Cook*s  Group)  and  many 
of  the  Rarotongan  learned  men  declare  they  came  originally  from  New  Zealand.*' 


TRANSACTIONS    AND    PROCEEDINGS. 

POLYNESIAN    SOCIETY. 
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A.  Mkkiiko  of  the  Council  took  place  at  the  Library  on  the  Ist  April.     Present :  — 
The  President,  and  Heesrs.  Fraaer,  Parker,  Skinner,  W.  W.  Smith  and  Newman. 

After  dealing  with  oorreepondence,  the  following  new  members  were  elected: — 
John  Holdsworth,  Swartmoor,  Havelock,  H.  B. 
Henry  Douglas-Scott,  Captain  (retired),  Drumlanrig,  Dumfriesshire. 
Angus  &  Robertson,  89-95  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney. 
O.  H.  Bnllard,  New  Plymouth. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  Council  Meeting,  7th  December  last,  reported 
that  exchanges  with  certain  Societies  might  be  dispensed  with,  in  view  of  want  of 
ipooe  in  the  Library. 

The  following  papers  were  reported  as  received  : — 
The  God  lo.    Te  Whatahoro. 
Rarotonga  Genealogies.     S.  Savage. 
The  Samoan  version  of  Apakura.     Dr.  E.  Vou  Schultz. 
The  Breadfruit  Tree  in  Maori  Traditions.     J.  Cowan. 
Te  Korero  mo  Kataore.     T.  Tarakawa. 


Lamt  of  publications  received  was  reserved  until  next  meeting. 


HISTORY  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  THE 
TARANAKI  COAST. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

TE   RAU-PARAHA   AND   HIS   DOINGS   AT    KAWHIA. 

IN  Chapter  XI.  hereof  the  celebrated  Te  Eau-paraha  of  Ngati-Toa 
tribe  first  comes  into  our  narrative ;  and  as  he  and  his  people 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  later  history  of  the  Taranaki 
tribes,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  refer  to  the  causes  that  led  up  to  the 
migration  of  Ngati-Toa  from  their  old  home  at  Kawhia  to  Kapiti,  the 
island  in  Cook's  Straits  which  was  so  long  their  home.  This  name, 
£[apiti  (which  may  be  translated  as  **  precipitous  "),  was  not  only  the 
name  of  the  island,  but,  by  other  tribes  than  those  who  lived  in  its 
neighbourhood,  was  used  as  a  convenient  term  in  modem  times  to 
denote  all  that  part  of  the  adjacent  coasts  of  both  North  and  South 
Islands.     It  will  be  frequently  used  in  that  sense  in  what  follows. 

The  Ngati-Toa  tribe  and  its  various  hapus  are  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  crew  of  the  "Tai-nui "  that  formed  one  of  the  fleet  of  canoes 
that  came  from  Tahiti  in  circa  1350.  Until  the  year  1821,  this  tribe 
had  always  occupied  Kawhia  and  the  coast  south  from  that  harbour, 
as  far  as  Marokopa  river,  or  perhaps  further.*  It  was  not  the  crew  of 
"Tai-nui,"  however,  that  gave  the  name  originally  to  Kawhia,  but 
rather  Turi,  captain  of  the  **  Aotea,"  soon  after  they  landed  at  Aotea 
harbour  (named  after  the  canoe)  a  few  miles  north.  On  reaching 
Kawhia,  they  performed  the  ceremony  called  aichi,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  common  one,  known  under  different  names,  by  which  all 
evil  influences  supposed  to  pertain  to  a  new  land,  were  removed,  and 
an  avoidance  of  the  desecration  of  the  personal  tapu  of  the  new-comers 
secured.  The  name  is  thus,  Ka-awhi-a,  the  last  a  forming  the  passive 
of  the  verb  aichi,  and  ka  the  sign  of  the  present  and  future  tense.  We 
may  thus  translate  the  name  as  •*  the  place  where  all  evil  influence  was 
removed."     The  tu&htt,  or  sacred  altar,  used  by  Hotu-roa,  captain  and 

•-Most  of  the  loc&litieB  referred  to  in  this   chapter  will  be  iomid  on  'ilL«L^ 
Jfo.  4. 
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chief  priest  of  **  Tai-nui,"  his  brother  Hotu-nui,  and  other  priests  of 
that  canoe  was  situated  not  far  from  the  modern  town  of  Kawhia  (the 
Maori  name  of  which  is  Po-wewe),  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  note 
that  its  name  was  g^ven  in  remembrance  of  a  district  (and,  probably,  a 
viarae)  in  their  ancient  home  at  Tahiti.  Ahurei  is  the  name  of  the 
tudhu,  and  Te  Fana-i-Ahurai  (Te  Whanga-i-Ahurai  in  Maori)  is  the 
present  name  of  the  district  a  few  miles  south-west  of  Pape-ete,  chief 
town  of  the  French  possessions  in  Oceania,  island  of  Tahiti ;  from 
which  (as  also  from  Papara,  the  next  district  south)  the  Maoris  came 
in  1350.  The  first  kumaras,  brought  in  the  "  Tai-nui,"  were  planted 
by  Whakaoti-rangi,  Hotu-roa's  wife,  at  a  place  which  they  named 
Hawaiki — again  in  remembrance  of  the  general  name  of  their  ancient 
home — for  this  was  the  name  given  to  all  the  islands  of  the  groups 
round  Tahiti. 

The  "Tai-nui"  canoe  arrived  after  the  "Aotea,"  and  finding 
Kawhia  unoccupied — ^the  *'Aotea"  crew  having  gone  on  south — the 
people  settled  at  that  harbour,  and  spread  from  there  all  over  Waikato 
and  a  large  part  of  the  west  centre  of  the  North  Island.  The  Ngati-Toa 
tribe,  however,  remained,  settling  down  near  where  their  ancestors 
landed.  But  it  was  not  until  some  ten  or  eleven  generations  ago  that 
the  present  tribal  name  was  adopted  from  one  of  their  principal  chiefs, 
named  Toa-rangatira.    Previous  to  that  they  were  called  Ngati-Mango. 

There  are  many  hapus  claiming  ancestry  with  Ngati-Toa,  of  which 
the  following  are  some: — Ngati-Earua,  Ngati-Koata,  Ngati-Haumia- 
whakatere-taniwha,  Te  Kiri-wera,  Ngati-Hangai,  etc. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  genealogical  table  showing  the 
descent  of  Ngati-Toa  from  Turi  of  the  **  Aotea  "  canoe.  It  is  supplied 
by  Tungia  Ngahuka  of  that  tribe  (son  of  the  famous  Tungia).  On  it 
will  be  noticed  both  Mango  and  Toa-rangatira,  eponymous  ancestors  of 
the  tribe : — 

Table  No.  UV. 

Turi  (of  "Aotea") 
20  Tiiri-mata-kino 

Turi-mata-oneone 

Kura-waka'-i-mua 

Tuhinga 

Pou-tama 
15  Mang^ 

Kai-hamu 

Te  Uru-tira 

Tu-pahau 

Koro-kino 
10  Toa-rangatira 

Marangai-paraoa 

Te  Maunu 

Te  Mahutu 

Taka  -  mai-te-rangv 
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5  Te  Matoe 

1  Te  Kanae    2  Te  Puaha    3  Tama-i-hengia 

Te  Whirihaua  • 


I  do  not  think  that  Turi's  son  here  shown  is  known  to  his  other 
Kendants,  but  it  is  probable  that  Turi  found  some  of  the  original 
labitcmtfi  at  Kawhia,  and,  as  was  the  custom,  one  of  their  women 
3  given  to  him  as  a  wife,  from  whom  this  line  descends.  That 
l^ti-Toa  claim  descent  from  the  old  tangata-whenua^  the  following 
)le  wiD  show,  which  is  from  the  same  source  as  the  preceding  one  : — 

Table  No.  LV. 

Ngai-nai 

Ngai-roa 

Ngai-peha 

Ng^-tuturi 

Ng^-pekapeka 
28  Te  Manu-waero-rna  (father  also  of  Toi) 

Uenuku-hangai 

Bongomai-ahu-rangi 
25  Ranga-pii 

Eaihu 

Kahn-tai 

Uru-hina 

Tangi-wharau 
20  Te  Awe-o-te-rangi 

Ngarara-kura 

Ehau 

Hau-nui 

Hau-roa 
15  Haumia-whakatere-taniwha  t 

£  tara-tuknng^-reka 

Haumia 

Taonga-iwi 

Tama-iwi-tarekareka 
10  Maki 

Kuru-whare 

Hine-wairoro  »»  Toranga-peke 

Kahu-taiki  as  Te  Maunu 

Maui 
5  Apitia 

Apitia 


*  A  dztagfataman,  Surrey  Department,  Auckland,  in  1868 ;  then  about  twenty  yean  old. 
^BpoojuKNu  ADocetor  of  the  hapu  of  Ngati*Toa  of  that  name. 
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The  first  five  names  on  this  list  beginning  with  Ngai  are  well-known 
tangata-wheniM  ancestors  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty  people,  and  Te  Manu- 
waero-rua  is  either  the  father  or  mother  of  Toi-kai-rakau  of  the  same 
people.  In  Chapter  IV.  it  is  shown  that  this  Toi  lived  thirty-one 
generations  ago;  here  his  parent  is  shown  to  have  flourished 
twenty- eight  generations  ago — not  too  great  a  discrepancy  to  disprove 
the  identity  of  the  individual. 

The  above  table,  in  its  latter  end,  runs  into  the  Ati-Awa  tribe ; 
Apitia,  the  last  named,  died  at  the  Chatham  Islands  about  thirty  years 
ago  at  a  probable  age  of  forty  to  fifty  years. 

Haiunia  (15  in  table)  received  his  name  from  the  following 
circumstance  :  Haumia,  who  lived  at  Kawhia  fifteen  generations  ago, 
possessed  a  kumara  plantation  situated  on  a  cliif  (let  us  suppose  it  to  be 
a  low  one)  overlooking  the  sea.  His  crops  were  constantly  destroyed 
year  after  year  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner.  At  last,  Haumia 
found  out  the  cause,  in  the  existence  of  an  immense  tanitcha  (or 
sea-monster),  which  dwelt  in  a  cave  in  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  which 
caused  the  waves  to  rise  and  inundate  the  cultivations.  This  taniwha^ 
whose  name  was  Rapa-roa,  was  slain  by  Haumia,  who  thereafter 
received  the  name  of  Haumia- whakatere-taniwha  (Haimiia-the-^»i'trAii- 
floater),  which  is  borne  by  his  descendants  to  this  day  as  their  tribal 
cognomen. 

I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  James  Cowan  with  the  loan  of  a 
copy  of  the  notes  taken  by  Mr.  John  Omisby  at  the  Native  Land 
Court,  Otorohanga,  in  1 886,  detailing  the  evidence  given  by  Major  W. 
Te  Wheoro  (sometime  M.H.R.)  and  Hone  Kaora,  in  the  case  of  the 
title  to  Kawhia,  from  which  is  taken  the  following  information  as  to 
events  at  that  place  in  the  early  times  of  Te  Eau-paraha.  I  am  further 
indebted  to  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  Government  Surveyor,  for  the 
identification  of  some  of  the  place  names  and  other  information. 

The  notes  are  unsatisfactory,  as  they  do  not  make  any  pretence  to 
be  a  continuous  narrative,  but  enough  can  be  made  out  to  furnish  an 
outline  of  the  perpetual  state  of  warfare,  murders,  and  treacherous 
actions  which  characterised  the  period.  Te  Eau-paraha  is  believed  to 
have  been  bom  about  1780 — see  Mr.  W.  T.  L.  Traver's  "Life  of 
Te  Eau-paraha  " — and  therefore  the  first  event  noticed  below  would 
not  occur  until  about  the  year  1 800 — for  he  would  not  have  been  a 
leader  much  before  that  time.  All  the  troubles  that  ensued  on  the 
death  of  Te  Uira  occurred  within  the  next  twenty-one  yeai-s  or  prior  to 
1821,  when  Ngati-Toa  left  Kawhia. 


It  appears  that  during  the  conataat  %tac\l^  VWt  existed  between  the 
Waikato  tribes  and  those  living  oiilYve  ^e%\.<io«L^\.iTwxi^V«v\\^-T^3^ 


/ 
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(Raglan)  to  Kawhia  (which  there  is  no  need  to  follow  Major  Te  Wheoro 

in  describing) — that  a  large  taua  of  Ngati-Paoa  (of  the  Haiiraki  Gulf), 

Ngati-Haho,   and   Ngati-Hine   (of   Waikato)   made   an   excursion  to 

WTiainga-roa,  which  district  they  found  at  that  time  to  be  practically 

uninlxabited,  due  to  previous  wars.      From   there  the  party  passed 

sontliiirard  to  Aotea  Harbour,  and  proceeded  to  attack  a  pa  on  the 

western  side  towards  the  sea,  called  0-whakarito,  where  they  succeeded 

in  killing  the  chiefs  \Vhata  and  Wai-tapu,  and  took  the  pa.     It  is  not 

stated  to  what  tribe  these  victims  belonged,  but  evidently  they  were 

allies  of  Te  Eau-paraha's  tribe,  Ngati-Toa.     Two  chiefs  of  the  pa, 

Ra-Dvaho  and  Patete,  succeeded  in  making  good  their  escape.     At  this 

period  most  of  the  Aotea  district  was  unoccupied,  due  to  previous  wars, 

and  so  the  Ngati-Mahanga  people  (now  of  Eaglan)  came  down  and 

took  possession. 

This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Ngati-Mahanga  incensed  the 
Xgati-Toa  and  their  allies  of  Kawhia,  and  consequently  Te  Rau-paraha 
raised  a  taua  and  proceeded  in  his  war-canoes  to  Whainga-roa,  where 
lie  attacked  Ngati-Mahanga,  killing  Tu-tonga,  Ue-hoka,  Te  "WTiare- 
n^ori,  and  Moana-taiaha ;  after  which  the  victors  returned  to  their 
homes  at  Kawhia.  Although  Ngati-Pou  are  not  mentioned,  it  is  clear 
from  other  sources  that  they  suffered  in  this  raid. 

There  was  apparently  another  reason  also  for  this  attack  on 
Whainga-roa.  Mr.  Shand  obtained  the  following  from  Petera  Te  Puku- 
atua,  the  late  head  chief  of  the  Ngati-Whakawe  branch  of  Te  Arawa. 
Mr.  Shand  says,  **It  may  be  remarked  that  the  people  whom  Te 
Bau-paraha  attacked  were  killed  in  revenge  for  the  massacre,  by 
Ngati-Pou,  living  at  Tarahanga  (query,  on  the  Waikato  between 
Rangiriri  and  Kopu)  of  a*  number  of  Ngati-Toa  women,  his  relatives, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  an  uhunga  (or  crying  over  the  dead)  at  the 
home  of  Te  Hia-kai,  several  of  them  being  Topeora's  and  Te 
Bang^-haeata's  brothers  and  sisters.  Some  say  there  were  thirty, 
others  ten,  of  them.  The  massacre  took  place  at  Te  Whakairoiro. 
Had  Te  Hia-kai  been  there,  the  people  would  have  been  saved.  The 
cause  of  Ngati-Pou's  action  in  this  matter  is  uncertain,  but  no  doubt 
due  to  some  old  quarrel.  Te  Rau-paraha  sought  revenge  for  it,  first 
apprising  Ngati-Pou  of  his  intentions,  especially  Uehoka  (mentioned 
above)  who  was  living  in  a  semi-fortified  village.  He  replied  to  Te 
Eau-paraha's  message  in  a  derisive  strain,  on  learning  which,  Te 
Kau-paraha  said,  *  0  indeed !  Does  he  say  so ! '  and  then  took 
immediate  action,  capturing  Uehoka's  pa,  killing  and  eating  him  and 
his  people,  with  another  of  their  chiefs  named  Kuku,  all  of  whom  are 
mentioned  in  Topeora's  lament  to  be  found  in  Nga-Moteatea,  p.  300." 
That  lament  is  as  follows,  and  we  note  in  it  the  virulent  vehemence 
which  characterises  this  lady's  many  effusions.    She  was  TeRau-paraW  % 
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HE    KAI-OBAOBA    KA  TOFB-O&A. 


Kaore  hoki  koia  te  mamme, 

Te  an  noa  taku  moe  ki  te  whare, 

Taia  ana  te  hau  tana 

I  a  Te  Kahawai,  whakaoho  rawa. 

Kia  kaha,  e«te  iwi  kaha-kore 

Te  hapcd  o  te  patu, 

Kia  riro  mai  taku  kai  ko  Titoko. 

Ka  nene  aku  niho 

Puhi  kaha  ko  Ue-hoka 

Ka  kohekohe  taku  korokoro, 

Boro  hcmaiiga  no  Poa-tu-keka, 

A  horo  matatia  e  an 

Te  Toro  piro  o  Tara-tikitiki. 

Whakakiki  ake  taku  poho, 

Ko  Taiawa,  me  ko  Tu-tonga. 

Waiho  mai  ra  aku  huroham, 

Te  poahau  o  Te  'Hhi-rahi. 

'A  kai  atn  ko  Koku,  ko  Kgahn, 

Ko  te  tapona  i  tupu  ai 

O  mahara  tohe  riri. 

E  tapn  ra  te  upoko  o  Te  Rua-keri-po, 

Te  homai  hei  kotata  wai  kaeo. 

Ki  Te  Kawan, 

Ka  tokatnka  i  te  ia 

Ki  Tarahanga, 

Ki  te  kai-angaanga  i  Xgati-Pou 

Ka  hirere  taku  toto 

Ki  mnga  ki  te  tumnaki  koroheke, 

Te  Rangi-moe-waka  tohe  riri. 


TRANSUTEBATIOK. 


Ahis !  how  great  this  constant  pain. 

That  preTents  all  aleep  in  vaj  houae, 

For  I  am  pierced  by  war's  alarms, 

Due  to  Te  Kaha-wai ;  'tis  this  aroujies  me. 

Then  be  ye  Htrong,  ye  listless  people 

In  skilfully  plying  your  weapons. 

And  hither  bring  Titoko,  as  a  meal  for  me, 

My  teeth  will  gnash  and  tear 

My  throat,  with  eager  deidre,  is  tickling 

For  the  hidden  brains  of  Pou-tu-keka, 

The  stinking  brains  of  Tara-tikitiki 

Will  1  swallow  still  uncooked. 

Kai-awa  and  Tu-tonga,  both, 

Shall  fill  me  up  inside. 

Jfy  hair  shall  form  a  top-\aiot 

To  degrade  the  bead  of  Te  Tila-TraXii, 
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Knku  and  Ngfabu,  will  I  gladly  eat. 

The  ancestor  from  whom  did  spring 

Thj  thoughts  of  angrv  strife. 

Sacred  is  the  head  of  Roa-keri-po, 

Bnt  as  a  dish  for  mossels  shall  it  be 

At  Te  Elawau,  at  our  home. 

Then  turn  my  thouglhts  to  the  current 

At  Tarahanga,  on  Waikato^s  bank, 

Where  dwelt  those  cursed  heads,  Ngati-Fou, 

There  shall  my  blood  spout  forth 

On  to  that  old  man*s  head,  on  to 

Bangi-moe-waka,  originator  of  strife. 

This  success  on  the  Te  Eau-paraha's  part,  was  reported  far  and 
wide,  and  soon  reached  the  ears  of  those  branches  of  Waikato  living  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  some  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Whainga-roa, 
who  decided  at  once  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Ngati-Mahanga  (and 
?  Xgati-Pou),  and  aid  them  to  avenge  their  losses. 

Accordingly  the  tribes  mentioned  below  assembled  at  Waikato 
Heads  and  proceeded  by  sea  to  Kawhia.  Te  Wheoro  haa  preserved  the 
names  of  the  various  canoes  in  which  the  party  embarked.  The  taua 
must  have  been  a  large  one. 

Canoe    E[au-te-uri  manned  by        Ngati-Tipa,  of  Waikato  Heads. 

Tai-ki-harare  ,,  Ngati-Fou,  of  Tuakau. 

Rakau-mangamanga  „  Ngati-Mahuta,  of  Raglan. 

Mauku-wae  ,,  ,,                         ,, 

Tuatea-i-ahi  ,,  ,,                         „ 

Te  Aha-tua-roa         \  „  i  Ngati-Te-Ata,  of    Waiuku,   and 


Te  Whata-kai-kuri   )  ,,  )         Ngati-Faoa,  of  Hauraki. 

As  the  fleet  came  along  '*  Eakau-mangamanga  "  was  driven  on  shore 
near  Bua-puke  (near  Woody  Head,  a  few  miles  south  of  Raglan),  but 
by  aid  of  the  other  canoes  she  was  got  off,  and  then  they  all  went  on 
to  Kawhia,  and  encamped  at  a  pla.ce  named  Otiki,  where  all  were 
assembled  under  the  great  Waikato  chief,  Kare-waho.  Whilst  here 
the  local  people  (?  Ngati-Toa)  advanced,  and  a  fight  ensued,  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated,  losing  Te  Weu,  Fatea,  and  Ingoa,  after  which 
the  rest  retreated  to  Ohaua,  which  was  their  pa.  Waikato  now  attacked 
this /Ml,  and  whilst  the  attack  was  in  progress  Wai-tohi,  Te  Eau-paraha*s 
sister  (and  mother  of  Te  Eangi-haeata  and  Topeora)  recognised  the 
Ngati-Te-Ata  chiefs,  Awarua,  Eahurahu,  Te  Tuhi,  Te  Tawa,  and 
Te  Kauae,  and  exclaimed,  '*  These  are  the  servants  of  Ngati-Mai-o-taki 
who  are  attacking  us."  The  meaning  of  this  is  not  clear,  but  evidently 
Ngati-Toa  saw,  in  the  presence  of  these  people,  a  chance  ol  ma\dTLg  u^ 
the  quarrel^  which  the  attacking  party  appear  not  to  have  \>eeii  ^ttj 
toaoquieeein,  for  peace  was  made  and  the  Waikato  taua  ret\mied  Yiome. 
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DEATH  OF  TE  TTIIUL,   AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

It  would  appear  that  at  this  time  Aotea,  or  parts  of  that  district,  was    , 
still  unoccupied  notwithstanding  that,  as  related  above,  Ngati-Mahanga,     .^ 
a  Waikato  tribe,  had  taken  possession,  and  been  defeated  there  bj     j 
Te  Eau-paraha.  About  this  time  Te  Uira,  a  great  chief  of  Ngati-Mahuta,     (i 
hapu  of  Waikato,  visited  Aotea  in  order  to  indulge  in  fishing,  and     « 
whilst  there  a  man  of  Ngati-Toa  named  Te  Huri-nui  visited  the  place     , 
also,  and  was  killed  by  Te  Uira.     The  news  of  this  murder  caused     , 
great  indignation  to  Te  Rau-paraha,  who,  on  learning  that  Te  Uira  was     ^ 
still  there,  left  Kawhia  with  a  war-party  and  proceeded  by  sea  to  Aotea     , 
in  search  of  Te  Uira.    On  finding  him  at  the  place  named  Mako-mako,      ^ 
Te  Eau-paraha  and  his  party  attacked  it  and  succeeded  in  killing     , 
Te  Uira  and   also   Te  Ao-marama   of  Ngati-Te-Wehi   (of  Waikato),     ^ 
whilst  Te  Mohi  and  Te  Tautara  of  Te  Uira's  party  were  saved  by  a     , 
Ngati-Toa  woman  named  Te  Patu,  who  was  a  sister  of  Tahuri-waka-nui     ; 
of  the  same  tribe  and  related  to  Ngati-Koata  {hapu  of  Ngati-Toa),  and 
Ngati-Hikairo   of  Kawhia.      Te  Mohi  was  allowed  to  escape,   but 
Te  Tautara  was  brought  back  to  Kawliia,  to  the  Ngati-Hikairo  pa  at 
Nga-toka-kai-riri,  an  island  in  Kawhia  harbour,  east  side.     Mr.  Shand 
says  **  Te  Uira's  body  was  taken  to  Te  Eau-paraha's  pa  and  there 
eaten.     This   was  at  Powewe   (present   town  of  Kawhia),    so   after 
Waikato  had  finally  expelled  Ngati-Toa  a  few  years  later,  this  particular 
place  was  given  to  Te  Uira's  representatives  (Te  Hia-kai  and  others). 

"  It  was  afterwards  sold  to  one  Cowell  (father  of  Hone  Kaora,  much 
of  whose  evidence  before  the  Land  Court  is  herein  incorporated),  a 
man  who  assisted  at  the  capture  of  Tama-i-hara-nui  at  Port  Cooper  in 
about  1829  or  1830.  The  powder,  tomahawks,  etc.,  paid  for  this  piece 
of  land  by  Cowell,  were  distributed  to  those  related  to  Te  Uira  as  a 
pure  or  'cleansing,'  for  the  death  of  that  chief.  Subsequently  this 
fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Charlton,  Captain  Fairchild's  father-in-law, 
and  the  latter  sold  it  to  the  Government.'*  * 

Hone  Kaora,  in  his  evidence  before  the  court  in  relation  to  the 
events  of  this  period,  mentions  an  interesting  fact  with  respect  to  this 

*  The  original  deed  transferring  this  land,  from  Kiwi  and  Porima  to  Mr.  John  3 
Yittoria  Cowell  is  dated  11th  January,  1840,  though,  no  doubt,  the  purchase  took  ? 
place  many  years  prior  to  that.  The  consideration  was :  one  cask  tobacco,  fortr 
spades,  forty  axes,  eight  casks  of  powder,  ten  pieces  of  print,  ten  pieces  of 
handkerchiefs,  forty  iron  pots,  ten  pair  of  blankets,  six  moskets,  twenty  cartouche 
boxes,  twelve  pairs  of  trousers,  twelve  frocks,  twelve  shirts,  one  thousand  flints,  one 
thousand  pipes,  two  cedar  chests,  etc.  This  payment  was  for  an  efvtimated  area  of 
20  thousand  acres,  which  was  reduced  on  Survey  to  forty-four  acres  !  On  the  2nd 
February,  1883,  the  Hon.  William  Rolleston,  Minister  of  Lands,  Hon.  John  Brjce, 
Native  Minister,  myself,  and  Mr.  Frank  Edgecombe,  District  Sui'veyor,  landed  at 
Powewe  from  the  s.s.  **  Stella,"  fihe  being  the  first  vessel  to  enter  Kawhia  since 
the  war.  On  that  same  day  Mr.  Edgecombe  and  I  schemed  out  the  present  town 
of  Kawhia,  which  he  then  proceeded  to  survey. 


inland  pm  of  Nga-toka-kai-riri.     He  aajs,  "I  will  now  explain  the 
pliraaef>9   '  inkuiMiu  purtkh-nta '  and  '  U  runhrawmJ*    Some  of  Ngati- 
Mania-poCo  (of  Waipa)  and  Ngati-Hikairo  were  living  at  Kawhia — 
indeed  the  home  of  the  latter  tribe  is  there.     If  a  war-party  were 
pMnng*  from  inland  to  attack  the  people  of  Kawhia,  thoee  of  Waipa 
voald  aend  a  meeeenger  to  warn  thoee  of  Kawhia.    There  ia  a  track 
tbongh  the  forest  called  Tihi-toetoe,  that  passes  over  the  southern 
'    flhoolder  of  Mount  Piiongia.*    No  war-party  was  allowed  to  travel  by 
this  route  because  it  was  Upm  to  expeditions  of  that  nature.    Our 
axpreiMion  is,  *  TS*  «ni  iukutuku pwnAtHrum^  ket  Hhi-Uetot* — ('The  road 
by  which  one  related  to  both  sides  may  pass  is  at  lihi-toetoe ') — by 
which  we  learn  that  it  was  not  Upu  to  the  messenger  who  went  to  give 
the  alarm,  but  was  so  to  the  war-parties,  which  illustrates  a  characteristic 
of  Haori  warfare  often  noticed — 1.#.,  that  due  notice  was  generally 
gnren  of  an  intended  attack.     '  At  Nga-toka-kai-riri  island  in  Kawhia, 
on  the  arrind  of  the  messenger,  beacon  fires  would  be  lit  (rafra-fwsur) 
warning  all  the  jmm  of  the  district  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy.    The 
mcsBOPgor  would  light  a  big  fire  on  one  side  of  the  pa  (which  was 
named  Poroaki),  and  this  cotdd  be  seen  by  the  Ngati-Toa  jmm  at  Te 
Whenua-po  (a  hill  and  old  /mi  of  Ngati-Toa,  one  thousand  and  eighty- 
one  feet  above  the  sea,  situated  between  the  rivers  Bakau-nui  and  Te 
Mahoe,  three  miles  from  the  southern  shores  of  Kawhia,  on  which  is 
Trig  Stetion  A),  Te  Totara  (another  Ngati-Toa  pa  situated  on  the  first 
point  inside  Kawhia  Heads  on  the  south  side),  and  other  pat  in  the 
district    All  these  jmm  were  generally  antagonistic  to  the  Ngati-Hikairo 
pa  at  Nga-toka-kai-riri,  but  the  advent  of  an  outside  enemy  caused 
them  all  to  become  allies." 

The  death  of  a  great  chief  like  Te  Uira,  who  was  father  of  Te 
Hiakai  (another  great  chief  of  Waikato,  who,  as  we  shall  see,  fell  at 
thf"  battle  of  Te  Motu-nui  in  1821— see  Chapter  XIY.),  and  others  of 
the  principal  families  of  Waikato— and  whose  end  was  evidently  brought 
about  by  Te  Bau-paraha  in  a  manner  which  the  former's  tribe  looked 
upon  as  approaching  the  treacherous— could  not  be  passed  over  without 
sn  attempt  to  exact  tdH.  Te  Wheoro  says  this  was  the  third  great 
iah^  or  cause,  Waikato  had  against  Kawhia,  and  consequently  this 
powerful  tribe  decided  that  the  latter  people  must  be  exterminated.  It 
was  the  knowledge  of  this  decision  of  Waikato— with  other  things — 
that  first  imbued  Te  Bau-paraha  with  the  idea  that  Kawhia  was  no 
longer  a  safe  place  of  residence  for  him  and  his  tribe.    Jjater  on  he 

*8oiiie  tinM  in  the  eighties  of  Iset  oentary  I  Attempted  to  crone  orer  the 
nngee  by  tliie  tcmek  from  the  town  of  Alezandrs  to  Kftwhia,  bnt  found  it  eo 
weigiuwu  that  my  ICsori  guide  eoold  not  follow  it,  eo  I  hsd  to  slmndon  my 
jooney  by  that  route. 

tUfra^^rm^ hMM the mmm memnlng  m  JTwi-tcAMkama^it.,  one wlio  Vs  w\a\«^ 
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expressed  the  thought  of  migrating  to  join  Ngati-Bau-kawa  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  which  people  were  doaely  connected  with 
his  own.  Again,  both  Botorua  and  Taranald  were  thought  of,  but  it 
was  apparently  not  until  he  had  joined  Tu-whare  in  his  southern 
expedition  (1819-20 — see  Chapter  XI.  )f  and  had  then  noticed  the 
fticilities  offered  by  Kapiti  Island  as  an  anchorage  for  ships,  from 
which  he  might  obtain  arms,  that  the  decision  was  arrived  at  to  migrate 
thither.  But  this  was  not  for  some  years  yet,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
Waikato  sent  tana  after  tdua  to  Kawlua  in  the  hope  of  canning  out  the 
tribal  decision,  many  of  which  are  described  in  Te  Wheoro*s  and  Hone 
Kaora's  evidence,  but  are  passed  over  here,  excepting  those  that 
immediately  affect  Te  Bau-paraha. 

The  first  step  taken  by  Waikato  to  avenge  the  death  of  Te  Uira 
was  to  send  forth  a  iaua  composed  of  hapui  with  which  the  slain  man 
was  connected,  viz. :  Ngati-Beko,  Ngati-Behu,  Ngati-Mahuta,  and 
Ngati-Mahanga,  which  attacked  and  took  a  /mi  on  the  south  side  of 
Aotea,  named  Horo-ure,  where  Bangi-potki,  a  woman  of  high  rank  of 
Ngati-Mahanga,*  together  with  Tokoua  were  killed. 

This  was  followed  by  another  taua,  having  the  same  object  in  view, 
which  proceeded  to  the  north  shore  of  Kawhia  and  fought  a  battle  with 
Ngati-Toa  under  Te  Keunga,  and  Tazahape,  at  Po*wewe,  the  present 
site  of  Kawhia  town,  and  defeated  them.    The  taua  then  attacked  and 
took  the  Motu-ngato  /mi,  overlooking  the  present  township.     The 
women  and  children  of  the  pa  fled  to  the  water  side  and  started  to  cross 
the  sands ;  but  Ahi-pania  and  Te  Pie  gave  chase  hoping  to  catch,  and 
make  slaves  of  them.    In  this  they  were  frustrated  by  Te  Whare-puhi 
and  Taiko  of  Ngati-Toa,  who  turned  upon  the  pursuers  and  killed  them. 
This  defeat  was  called    Puta-karekare.     Waikato  now  crossed  the 
harbour  to  Te  Totara,  already  referred  to,  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
strongholds  of  the  Ngati-Koata  branch  of  Ngati-Toa ;  but  apparently 
landed  first  on  the  long  peninsula  forming  the  south  head  of  the  harbour, 
and  hero  they  suffered  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Ngati-Toa.     "  It  waa 
during  this  fight,"  says  Te  Wheoro,  *'  that  Kiwi  and  Te  Bau-angaanga 
— father  of  the  celebrated  Te  Wherowhero— wero  nearly  killed.    They 
esca^ted  by  jumping  over  a  diff.       Waikato  then  fled  to  ^^^Va^ 
(headland,  forming  the  south  entrance  to  Kawhia,)  and  whilst  there 
they  could  see  no  sign  of  life  at  Te  Totara  /mi  (about  a  mile  and  a  half 
away) ;  so  they  sent  two  scouts  named  Kahu-ina  and  Taiko  by  canoe  to 
reconnoitre,  both  of  whom  were  caught  by  Ngati-Toa  and  killed. " 
Waikato  seem  to  have  had  enough  of  fighting  for  the  time ;  evidently 
Ngati-toa  were  getting  the  best  of  it,  although  they  had  lost  the  pm  at 
Motu-ngaio.    80  Waikato  returned  across  the  harbour  and  over  the 

*  Probably  married  to  one  o!  ^gaU-Toii*«  iS&»^  locYiiet  oiicu  Xs^flut  innMd 
part  of  the  turn. 
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mountains  to  their  homes  on  Waikato  and  Waipa  rivers,    but  with  the 
intention  of  returning. 

Soon  after,  another  element  was  introduced  into  this  intertribal 

war,  and   for  reasons  not  stated  the  great  Ngati-Mania-poto  tribe 

were  drawn  into  the  quarrel  between  the  East  and  West  Waikato 

tribes.       Te    Bangi-tuatea  (of   whom  we   shall  hear  a    good   deal 

later    on)    and    Te    Whaka-maru,   both    high    chiefs    of    the   tribe 

mentioned  led   forth  a  great  taua  to  Kawhia,  coming  on  as  far  as 

Te  Awaroa  river,  which  falls  into  the  harbour  on  its  eastern  side. 

Te   Rau-paraha  at  this  time  was  at    Tutae-rere,   where   also  were 

some  of  the  Ng^ti-Pou  tribe  (?  of  Tua-kau  Lower  Waikato),  staying 

there    as    guests — amongst  them    two    men    named    Hau-rora    and 

Hau-pare.     Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Ngati-Mania-poto  at  Awaroa,  Te 

Hau-paraha  met  them  in  battle  at  a  place  named  Ta-whitiwhiti,  and 

defeated  them  heavily,  killing  Te  Whakamaru^-one  of  the  leaders — 

whoee  head  was  taken  away  to  Te  Bau-paraha's  pay  where,  no  doubt, 

it  was  put  to  the  usual  purpose  and  stuck  up  on  a  rod  to  be  jeered  at. 

During  the  fight,  Te  Bau-paraha  aimed  a  blow  at  Te  Bangi-tuatea, 

which  was  warded  off  by  the  weapon  striking  a  branch,  and  thus  the 

latter's  life  was  saved.     These  two  men  were  related  in  some  distant 

way,    hence    Te  Bangi-tuatea's    subsepuent    action    in    helping    Te 

Bau-paraha  to  escape  to  Kapiti,  notwithstanding  the  latter's  attempt  on 

his  Ufe  just  related. 

This  defeat  accounts  in  a  largQ  measure  for  the  subsequent  energetic 
pursuit  of  Te  Bau-paraha  by  Ngati-Mania-poto,  which  we  shall  learn 
«f  at  a  later  period. 

The  part  that  Ngati-Pou  played  in  the  above  conflict  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  clear  that  they  were  inimical  to  Te  Eau-paraha,  though  Te 
Wheoro  says  that  some  of  them  were  then  staying  with  Te  Bau-paraha 
as  his  guest,  a  fact  difficult  of  explanation  after  reading  the  account  of 
Te  Bau-paraha's  attack  on  Ngati-Pou  at  Whainga-roa  (Baglan)  for 
which  see  ante. 

On  the  return  of  this  Ngati-Mania-poto  taua  to  their  homes, 
messengers  were  at  once  dispatched  to  Ngati-Pou,  Ngati-Mahuta, 
Ngafi-Hine  and  other  sub- tribes  of  Waikato  calling  on  them  to  assemble 
at  Tu-korehu's  pa,  Manga-toatoa,  on  the  Waipa  river,  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  Ngati-Toa  in  their  headquarters  at  Te  Totara  pa;  at 
ICanga-toatoa  the  Waikato  taua  was  joined  by  Ngati-Apa-kura  (now 
o!  Kawhia)  and  Ngati-Mania-poto,  so  that  they  numbered  altogether 
nxteen  hundred  warriors.  Te  Bau-angaanga,  father  of  Te  Wherowhero, 
appears  to  have  been  in  chief  command.  Crossing  the  ranges,  the  taua 
drew  near  to  Hiku-parea  pa,  situated  on  the  long  peninsula  at  the  east 
end  of  Kawhia,  called  Tintjii-matangi.  During  the  mgkt  two  drn«voiA 
w»0  formed,  eight  hundred  men  in  each,  one  of  which  went  mto  wnbuAi 
near  the /HI  whilst  the  other  division  made  a  feigned  attack  oti  tYie  pa. 
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This  brought  the  garrison  out,  who,  not  knowing  of  the  ambush,  were  set 
upon  and  badly  beaten.  This  was  followed  up  by  the  taking  of  the  /?o, 
which  was  easily  accomplished.  A  great  chief  named  Te  Kanawa  (not 
the  great  Waikato  chief  of  that  name)  who  was  chief  of  the  pa  was 
killed  here,  as  was  Te  Haunga  and  others.  The  latter  was  killed  by 
Mau-tara,  who  was  a  brother  (?  distant  cousin)  of  Taka,  father  of  Te 
Poa-kai  (?  of  Ngati-Hikairo)  who  was  chief  of  tliat  district  and  closely 
related  to  Te  Hia-kai. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  above  success  it  was  decided  by  Te  Kanawa 
and  Pikia  (of  Waikato)  to  attack  Te  Totara  pay  in  revenge  for  the 
scouts  killed  by  Ngati-Toa,  as  related  a  few  pages  back.  On  reaching 
the  pa^  Ngati-Toa  came  forth  and  gave  battle  to  Waikato,  but  in  this 
case  Te  Bau-paraha  and  his  tribe  suffered  defeat,  losing  Hikihiki, 
Kiharoa,  Tara-peke,  and  others.  Tu-whatau  (of  Waikato)  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  of  capture  by  Te  Eangi-haeata.  **Tara-peke  (of 
Ngati-Toa)  was  killed  by  Te  Whare-ngori  in  view  of  all  the  people 
and  without  interference,  as  he  was  a  relation  of  their  people."  *  After 
this,  both  sides  being  satisfied  for  the  time,  Te  Kau-paraha  called  out 
to  Te  Eau-angaanga,  the  leader  of  Waikato,  to  approach  the  pa^  and, 
on  his  doing  so,  a  temporary  peace  was  patched  up  and  the  Waikato 
party  returned  home. 

But  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Ngati-Toa  was  not  satisfied.  Hearing 
that  Te  Whare-ngori  (referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph)  had  gone  to 
Whainga-roa,  Te  Hau-paraha  and  «.  party  of  Ngati-Koata  (of  Te 
Totara  pa)  put  to  sea  in  a  canoe  and  went  round  to  Whainga-roa, 
where  they  found  Te  Whare-ngori,  and  killed  him  and  others,  besides 
taking  some  prisoners,  who  were  carried  back  to  Te  Totara.  It  was 
one  part  of  this  taiMj  apparently,  that  made  an  attack  on  another  branch 
of  Waikato,  Ngati-Tama-inu,  f  at  Whainga-roa,  where  they  killed 
Totoia,  and  at  Manga-kowhai  killed  Po-wha  and  Karetu.  This  iaua 
was  under  Te  Whare-puhi  and  Taiko  (of  Te  Totara  pa). 

This  incident  ruptured  the  peace  made  between  Te  Kau-angaanga 
(of  Waikato)  and  Te  Rau-paraha  (of  Ngati-Toa).  And  hence  a  further 
war-party  was  raised  by  Waikato,  consisting  of  Ngati-Mahuta, 
Ngati-Ngahia,  Ngati-Reke,  Ngati-Mahanga,  and  Ngati-Tama-inu, 
who  forthwith  went  over  to  Kawhia,  and  at  a  place  named  Torea 
found  a  party  of  Ngati-Toa  that  had  just  crossed  over  from  Te  Totara. 
Waikato  attacked  them  at  Te  Waro  (said  to  be  near  the  present  town 
of  Kawhia)  and  killed  Taiko  and  Te  Whare-puhi  (the  leaders  in  last 
Ngati-Toa    expedition    to    Whainga-roa),    Te    Manu-ki-tawhiti,    Te 

*  These  notes  are  so  defective  in  the  names  of  the  tribes  to  whom  the  people 

belonged  that  the  narrative  is  frequently  very  difBcult  to  make   out.      It  was 

allowed,  najr,  proper,  under  certain  dtcnnufcaawsea,  lot  oxkaT^a-NsCT^  \A\S&L^\^<:^tli«r, 

tSee  the  origin  of  this  hapu  name,  A..B..U.,  No\.  T^ .,  ^.  V\^. 
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Hahana,  Te  Pou-kura,  and  many  others.      The  taua  then  returned 
home. 

RAPARAFA   OF,  NOATI-TAMA. 

\Ve  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Eaparapa,  the  warrior 
chief  of  the  fighting  Ngati-Tama  of  Pou-tama  (south  of  Mokau)  * 
He  was  a  very  daring  man,  whose  exploits  are  still  the  pride  of  his 
trihe,  and  which  is  illustrated  by  the  following  incident  in  his  career 
which  led  up  to  the  great  fight  at  Taharoa. 

Unu-a-tahu  was  a  member  of  that   branch  of  Waikato  named 

Ngati-Mahanga  (now  of  Eaglan).     His  sister  married  a  man  of  the 

Ngati-Tama  tribe  of  Te  Kawau  pa,  Poutama  District,  near  the  White 

Cliffs,  and  on  one  occasion  this  man  went  on  a  visit  to  his  sister  at  that 

place,    where    he    foimd   a   party   of    Ngati-Eaukawa   staying    with 

Raparapa.     It  would  appear  that  in  some  of  the   intertribal  fights 

between  Waikato  and  Ngati-Eaukawa — a  tribe  that  was  nearly  related 

to  Te  Rau-paraha  and  which  eventually  cast  in  their  fortunes  with  him 

at  Kapiti — ^this  man,  Unu-a-tahu,  had  been  present.     Thinking  this  a 

good  opportunity  to  wipe  out  an  old  score,  his  visitors  suggested  to 

Baparapa  that  the  man  should  be  killed.     What  arguments  were  used 

we  know  not,  nor  why  Eaparapa  shoidd  take  on  himself  the  quarrels 

of    others;    but   he  consented  to  the  request  of  his  guests.      The 

brother-in-law  of  Unu-a-tahu,  however,  learnt  of  the  proposal,  and 

therefore   hurried   the  latter  off  before  any  action  could   be  taken. 

Unu-a-tahu   started  on   his  way  home,  making  for  his   own  tribe, 

Ngati-Mahanga,  who  were  then  living  in  the  Waipa  valley. 

Raparapa,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  bird  had  flown,  started  off 
in  pursuit,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Kawhia,  found  that  Unu-a-tahu  was 
at  Nga-toka-kai-riri,  the  island  pa  already  referred  to.  The  people  of 
the  pa  prepared  food  for  the  traveller,  and  then  advised  him  to  hasten 
his  departure  for  fear  he  should  be  caught,  for  Ngati-Hikairo  (the 
people  of  the  pa)  evidently  knew  that  Raparapa  was  in  chase  of  him, 
and  that  he  was  a  man  not  likely  to  change  his  plans  without  very 
strong  opposition.  Unu-a-tahu  replied  to  his  hosts,  "  Who  am  I — Te 
Unu-a-tahu,  that  they  pursue  me  ?  "  It  was  night,  and  he  was  weary, 
80  he  decided  to  stop  at  the  pa  against  the  persuasions  of  the  people. 
Raparapa,  at  that  very  time,  was  crossing  Kawhia  in  chase  of  his  prey, 
and  on  arrival  at  the  pa  foimd  Unu-a-tahu  there,  and  forthwith  killed 
him.     He  then  returned  home  to  Te  Kawau. 

TE  TAHAROA. 

We  now  come  to  the  series  of  incidents  that  were  the  immediate 
cause  of  Te  Rau-paraha's  migration  to  Kapiti. 

Reference  to  the  frequent  alliances  thai  existed  from  ancieiil  time^ 

'See  Chapter  XI. 
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between  Ngati-Toa  (of  Kawhia),  and  both  Ngati-Tama  (of  Pou-tama) 
and  Ngati-Mutunga  (of  Urenui)  has  abready  been  recorded  ;  and  this 
murder  of  Unu-a-tahu,  by  Raparapa,  eyidently  was  considered  by 
Waikato  as  involving  Ngati-Toa  in  the  inevitable  vengeance  that  the 
former  tribe  considered  it  necessary  to  take  to  square  the  credit  and 
debtor  account  between  these  ancient  enemies.  There  were  other 
causes  inducing  to  the  same  end :  The  death  of  the  great  chief  Te 
Uira,  of  Waikato,  at  Te  Eau-paraha's  hands ;  the  defeat  of  Ngati- 
Mania-poto  at  Ta-whitiwhiti,  and  other  disasters  were  by  no  means 
forgotten  by  the  tribes  concerned,  and  who  had  suffered  at  Te  Rau- 
paraha*s  hands.  Moreover,  Waikato  had  not  as  yet  fully  carried  out 
their  formal  decision  of  exterminating  the  Elawhia  tribes. 

The  death  of  Unu-a-tahu,  by  Baparapa,  accentuated  the  determin- 
ation of  Waikato  to  complete  their  work,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
undertook  the  war  at  Te  Taharoa. 

Te  Taharoa  is  the  northermost  of  a  chain  of  small  lakes  situated 
four  or  five  miles  south  of  Kawhia,  and  is  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
then  owned  by  Ngati-Toa,  and  around  which  they  had  many  villages 
and  fortified  pas^  some  of  which  were  named  Te  Kakara,  lUmgi-hura, 
Te  Eako,  Ara-raparapa,  Te  Kawau,  and  Tau-mata-kauae. 

For  the  account  of  what  follows,  I  am  indebted  to  the  notes  of 
Major  Te  Wheoro,  Hone  Kaora,  Hangi-pito,  W.  Taungatara,  A. 
Shand,  and  others  collected  by  myself.  In  the  length  of  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  events  occurred,  the  recollection  even  by  such 
splendid  memories  as  were  possessed  by  these  old  Maoris,  is  some- 
what at  fault,  and  consequently  we  have  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
precise  order  in  which  Te  Taharoa  should  be  placed  with  regard  to 
the  well  ascertained  date  (1819-20)  of  Te  Bau-paraha's  and  Tu- 
whare's  southern  expedition.  The  evidence  is  conflicting ;  but  on  the 
whole  it  seems  to  point  to  this  latter  ex])edition  having  taken  place 
first,  and,  therefore,  Taharoa  was  probably  about  1820  or  early  in 
1821.  If  this  is  right,  then  the  next  event  in  our  narrative  which 
should  come  in  here  is  the  expedition  of  Te  Hau-paraha  and  Tu- 
whare,  which  has  already  been  described  in  Chapter  XII.,  but  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  keep  all  these  Kawhia  incidents  together. 

So  when  Ngati-Mahanga  heard  of  the  murder  of  Unu-a-tahu,  their 
chief  Te  Puna-toto  was  urgent  that  Waikato  should  avenge  it.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  many  of  Waikato,  including  Ngati-Mahuta  (Te 
Wherowhero's  hapu\  Te  Patu-po,  Ngati-Mahanga,  and  others 
assembled  in  great  force  to  attack  Ngati-Toa.  This  great  iaua  was 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  going  by  sea  (probably  from  Whainga- 
roa),  under  the  chiefs  Te  ELanawa,  ILwa,  T«H.\AkAi^TeAwa-i-taia, 
and  others ;  the  other  by  the  Wai^a  'v^XV©^, wA^«w»  ^^x^t^T^o^gii^ 
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to  the  coast.  This  last  party  was  under  Te  Wherowhero,  Te  Tihi- 
rahi,  Te  Pae-waka,  Hou  (of  Ngati-Apakura,  now  of  Kawhia),  Tu- 
korehu  (of  Ngati-Mania-poto),  Te  Au,  Te  Ake  (of  Ngati-Hikairo,  also 
now  of  Kawhia),  and  many  others.  They  were  to  proceed  to  the  coast 
and  attack  Ngati-Rarua  (of  Ngati-Toa)  of  Wai-kawaii  pa,  situated 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Mokau,  in  order  to  punish  those  people  for  a 
corse  they  had  uttered  against  the  great  warrior  Tu-korehu,  as  he  and  his 
people  returned  from  some  raid  into  the  Ngati-Tama  or  other  territory 
of  Taranaki.  Referring  to  this  incident,  Mr.  Skinner  says,  ''As  Tu- 
korehn's  taua  journeyed  northward  along  the  coast,  they  had  to  pass 
under  the  pa,  which  was  built  on  a  high  cliff  jutting  out  into  the  sea, 
and  it  was  only  at  low  water  that  a  passage  round  the  base  could  be 
effected.  As  they  passed  underneath,  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  pa 
(of  the  Ngati'Earua  hapu  of  Ngati-Toa)  exclaimed,  ''Look  at  the 
steam  rising  from  his  bald  head ! "  in  allusion  to  Tu-korehu — a  veiy 
stout,  and  presumably  from  this  a  bald-headed  man.  Now  the 
mention  of  the  head  of  a  chief  was  a  breach  of  the  law,  for  the  head 
was  tapu^  and  never,  therefore,  mentioned ;  how  much  more  insulting 
then  to  name  it  in  this  derisive  manner,  and  on  such  a  sacred  person- 
age as  Tu-korehu.  It  was  a  deadly  insult ;  and  in  revenge  Wai- 
kawau  pa  was  assaulted  and  taken,  and  all  the  inhabitants  killed  and 
eaten."  ♦ 

This  part  of  the  taua  went  on  to  Wai-kawau,  and  sat  down  to 
besiege  the  place,  where  we  will  leave  them  for  a  time  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  other  branch  of  the  expedition. 

The  second  taua  was  composed  of  Ngati-Mahuta,  Te  Patu-po, 
Ngati-Mahanga,  and  others.  Te  Awa-i-taia  was  "  the  young  chief  " 
of  the  party.  On  arrival  at  Kawhia,  by  water,  they  proceeded  over- 
land to  Taharoa  where  the  bulk  of  Ngati-Toa  had  assembled  under 
Te  Bau-paraha ;  but  the  Ngati-Koata  branch  of  that  tribe  remained 
in  their  pas  at  Kawhia,  with  the  inteation,  should  Waikato  be 
defeated,  of  attacking  them  on  their  retreat,  or,  of  taking  Waikato  in 
the  rear.  Major  Te  Wheoro  says,  "  Whilst  the  taua  were  besieging 
Taomata-kauae  pa,  near  Taharoa  lake,  a  child  of  the  enemy  was 
caught,  killed,  and  then  served  up  to  the  taua  with  some  fish.  Te 
Pnna-toto  (apparently  of  Ngati-Pou,  who  had  induced  Waikato  to 
engage  in  this  undertaking)  arose  and  stood  over  the  food  with  a  ko 
(or  wooden  spade,  which  is  sharp-pointed  like  a  paddle)  in  his  hand. 
He  was  a  Tohunga,  or  priest.      He  pierced  the  body  of  the  child. 


*  ICr.  Skinner  pUoes  this  'incident  after  the  defeat  of  Waikato  at  Ts  l&otu-uxii 
(Me  compter  XIV.J,  but  I  think  hie  infoanaat  probably  had  lorgotten  t\»  «xw^ 
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saying,  '  Here  I  will  stick  this  Xo.'  At  these  words  all  the  fish  raised 
themselves  up  (!),  and  thereupon  he  recited  his  whakatapaiapa  *  : — 

Papa,  papa  te  whatitizi 

I  nmg^  i  te  rangi,  etc.,  etc. 

The  child's  body  was  then  divided  out  to  the  Tohunpa  and  the  people. 
Te  Bau-paraha  was  at  this  time  within  his  pa — ^the  battle  had  not 
commenced." 

The  pa  at  Tau-mata-kauae  was  taken,  and  then  Te  Kawau,  situated 
(Mr.  A.  Wilson  says)  on  a  point  projecting  out  into  the  lake.  This  is 
the  place  mentioned  in  Topeora's  kai'oraora  (see  ante).  After  these 
two  pas  fell  (or  perhaps  before,  for  the  Native  narrative  is  very  obscure), 
came  the  battle  of  Te  Kakara,  which  is  (says  Mr.  A.  Wilson)  an  old 
settlement  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Te  Kawau.  W.  Taungatara 
says  that  before  the  battle  Ngati-Toa  were  in  their  pa  named  Te  Roto, 
and  saw  the  advancing  host  of  Waikato,  four  thousand  strong,  with 
Ngati-Maaia-poto,  one  thousand  strong,  coming  to  attack  the  place. 
Ngati-Toa,  who  had  a  few  muskets  given  them  by  Tu-whare  on  his 
return  to  the  no]::th  in  1820,  sallied  forth  to  meet  this  great  force  with 
only — as  W.  Taungatara  says — ^three  hundred  men,  composed 
partly  of  Ngati-Toa,  Ngati-Koata,  and  Ngati-Earua,  under  their 
various  chiefs,  of  whom  Te  Hau-paraha,  Te  Pehi-kupe,  Pokai-tara, 
and  Te  Hangi-haeata  had  g^uns.  Immediately  before  the  battle  the 
famous  Haparapa  of  Ngati-Tama  had  arrived  on  a  visit  to  Te 
Rau-paraha — by  himself,  says  Taungatara ;  accompanied  by 
Bangi-numia  and  some  ten  men  from  Onaero,  says  Hangipoto — 
and  they  were  quite  unaware  that  fighting  was  taking  place.  With 
characteristic  valour  Eaparapa  immediately  insisted  on  joining  in  the 
fight  though  disuaded  fi-om  doing  so  by  Te  Akau,  Te  Eau-paraha's 
principal  wife.  She  said,  "  E  JRapa  !  E  Rapa  /  waiho  ma  te  pu  I " — 
(*'  0  Eapa!  let  the  guns  decide  it !") — for  Baparapa  had  only  a  long 
handled  tomahawk  as  a  weapon.  But  he  was  determined  to  join  in 
the  fight  and  was  quite  anno3'ed  at  the  woman's  interference,  exclaim- 
ing, '*  Ata  !  Naxoai  %  hi  ma  te  v^ahxne  au  e  ako  /  " — (*'  Aha !  who  sayB 
I  am  to  be  instructed  by  a  woman  ! ") 

The  opposing  forces  now  approjiohed,  each  side  in  companies 
according  to  their  tribes.  Te  Bau-paraha's  people,  Ngati-Toa  and 
Ngati-Barua,  were  posted  in  two  bodies  awaiting  the  onslaught  of  the 
enemy,  which  advanced,  and  were  met  by  vollies  from  Ngati-Toa,  each 
shot — says  Taungatara — ^knocking  over  a  man.  After  a  time,  and 
whilst  the  opposing  forces  were  squatting  down  watching  one  another, 

*  Whakatapatapa  usually  means  the  act  of  naming  some  object  after  a  part  of 
ane^B  self  in  order  to  tajm  it  and  prevent  others  from  taking  it.    But  it  appears  to 
hMre  A  different  meaning  here.    The  Un»s  oi  ^<&  kardkVa  ^]^M3tod.  tie  the  openiiig 
(mee  of  the  pihe  sung  over  the  dead— aee  '^T^  "R«m,^'  '^.  'iftl. 
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Haparapa,  who  was  impatient  with  that  kind  of  fighting,  dashed  forth 

into  tlie  open  space  between  the  two  forces,  and  with  his  long  handled 

tomahawk  felled  one  of  the  enemy  with  a  right-handed  blow,  another 

with  a  left-handed  blow.     A  Waikato  warrior  now  advanced  to  meet 

him ;   Baparapa  made  a  blow  at  him  and  buried  his  aze  so  deeply  in 

bis  body  that  he  could  not  extricate  it  quickly,  so  he  seized  the  man 

by  his  belt  and  flung  him  over  his  shoulder — Eaparapa  was  noted  for  his 

great  strength,  see  an  instance  of  this,  Chap.  XI. — add  bore  him  off. 

Seeing  him  thus  encumbered,  Rota  (or  Kiwi)*  of  Waikato,  rushed 

forth  from  the  ranks,  and  catching  Raparapa  by  his  belt  (about  six  inches 

wide  and  made  of  strong  mu^a)  took  a  g^p  of  his  naked  body.     Several 

more  of  Waikato  now  rushed  out  to  assist  their  tribesman,  and  in  the 

straggle  that  ensued,  Raparapa  tripped  up  in  a  pig-rooting  and  fell, 

where  Kiwi,  watching  his  chance,  succeeded  in  giving  him  a  blow  that 

killed  him.     Thus  perished  the  great  toa  of  Ngati-Tama,  no  doubt^  in 

the  manner  he  would  have  most  desired. 

All  this  time  the  muskets  were  doing  their  work  ;  but  on  seeing  the 
fall  of  Raparapa,  the  two  companies  of  Ngati-Toa  sprang  to  their  feet 
preparatory  to  a  rush,  which  being  observed  by  the  Waikato  chief 
Pungarehu  (or  Hone  Papita  as  he  was  afterwards  named)  of 
Ngati-Hine-uru,  he  called  out,  '*  Ara  !  He  waewae  tu  /  "  expressive  of 
there  being  no  force  in  reserve  behind  the  two  companies  of  Ngati-Toa. 
All  Waikato  thereupon  piade  a  rush  forward,  and  by  weight  of 
numbers  drove  back  Te  Rau-paraha's  people  in  confusion,  each  man 
trying  his  best  to  save  himself.  Waikato  continued  the  chase  close  up 
to  the  poy  killing  great  numbers  as  they  fled,  amongst  them  Te 
Rau-paraha's  elder  brother,  f  Waikato  now  took  Raparapa's  body  to 
tbeir  camp,  where  they  cut  him  up  (and  no  doubt  ate  him  with  groat 
satisfaction,  though  our  Maori  narrators  do  not  say  so).  It  was  a 
great  triumph  for  Waikato  to  have  killed  so  very  noted  a  warrior. 
"  Had  Raparapa  known  in  time  of  this  expedition  of  Waikato,  he 
would  have  brought  up  the  fighting  Ngati-Tama,  when  the  result 
would  have  been  different " — says  Rangi-pito. 

Those  of  Ngati-Koata  who  had  remained  in  their  pas  on  the  shores 
of  Kawhia  with  the  intention  of  cutting  Waikato  off,  should  they  be 
defeated,  had  by  this  time  advanced  to  the  assistance  of  Te  Rau-paraha 

*Hone  Eaora's  evidence  Btates  that  it  was  Te  Awa-i-taia  who  killed 
Raparapa.  Thia  is  oonfirmed  by  Mr.  Shand,  who  heard  the  same  story  from 
Hr.  Edwards  (a  natiye  assessor),  who  had  beard  the  incident  related  by  Te 
Awa-i-taia  himself. 

t  Which  of  his  brothers  my  informants  do  not  say.     The  father  of  this  family 
vas  Werawera  and  their  mother  Pare-kohatu ;    their  children  were  (in  order  of 
aemority) :  1,  Te  Rangi-katokna ;  2,  Waitohi  (who  married  Te  'Ra-ka-hetea  «iTi^ 
bad  TeBansi^JuteBta  and  Tope-ora,  the  poeteea) ;  3,  Te  Kiri-pae-ahi ;  4,'it«^L\]L- 
iettg»;  5,  Te  Ran-paiaiuL. 
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whilst  the  battle  was  raging,  but  oq  seeing  that  the  day  was  lost,  thej 
returned.  Many  of  the  others  (Ngati-Rarua  etc.)  after  the  defeat  fled 
south  to  their  fellow  tribesmen  at  Wai-kawau,  several  miles  down  the 
coast,  and  with  them,  says  Te  Wheoro,  were  some  of  Ngati-Tama  and 
Ngati-Mutunga  (of  Poutama  and  Ure-nui). 

The  fall  of  these  several  pa9  and  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Te  Kakara 
was  a  very  serious  blow  to  Ngati-Toa,  in  which  they  lost  a  great  many 
warriors.  As  Wi  Earewa  says,  ^^  Ka  mate  kino  te  im  o  Te  Rau-paraha 
i  konei;  i  patua  %  tera^ttepo^e  Ngati-Pou  " — (**  the  losses  of  the  tribe  of 
Te  Eau-paraha  here  were  very  serious ;  by  day  and.  by  night  were  they 
killed  by  Ngati-Pou.")  It  was  these  losses  that  inspired  the  muse  of 
Topeora  when  she  composed  the  JSTai-oraara  given  a  few  pages  back. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  Te  Rangi-hokaia  and  Te  Awa-i-taia 
were  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  Waikato  taua. 

After  the  battle  of  Te  Kakara,  the  Ngati-Toa  left  their  pa  Te  Roto 
and  retired  to  their  stronghold,  Te  Arawi,  a  pa  situated  on  the  coast 
three  miles  south  of  Kawhia  Heads,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  eastward 
of  Taunga-tara  or  Albatross  Point.  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson  gives  the 
following  brief  description  of  this  stronghold.  '^  It  is  situated  on  a  point 
projecting  into  the  sea,  and  is  connected  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
razor-back  neck,  and  has  clifib  all  around  it.  On  the  north  eastern  side 
was  an  entrance  to  the  pa,  by  means  of  a  rope  and  steps  cut  in  the  rock, 
but  it  is  BO  steep  my  informant  thinks  no  one  with  boots  on  could  make 
the  ascent.  The  cliffs  are  all  rock,  in  which  pits  have  been  cut  out 
(for  store  houses),  but  there  is  no  water  on  the  point ;  off  the  pa,  at  sea, 
is  a  shark-fishing  place." 

WAI-KAWAU. 

A  few  pages  back  it  was  stated  that  the  great  taua  of  Waikato 
had  divided  into  two  parties,  the  first  of  which  under  Te  Hiakai  and 
others  fought  Ngati-Toa  at  Taharoa,  as  described  above,  whilst  the 
second  proceeded  by  another  route  up  the  Waipa  valley  and  then  crossed 
the  forest  plateau  to  the  Wai-kawau  pa,  situated  on  the  coast  fourteen 
nules  north  of  the  Mokau  River.  This  place  they  proceeded  to  besiege, 
and  whilst  doing  so  a  number  of  fugitives  from  the  battle  of  Te  Kakara 
arrived  there  and  succeeded  in  making  their  way  into  the  pa.  These 
people  were  Ngati-Rarua  (of  Ngati-Toa)  and  others.  During  the  night 
the  besiegers  heard  the  people  of  the  pa  lamenting  the  dead,  and  they 
therefore  knew  at  once  that  the  other  taua  had  been  successful,  and 
Ngati-Toa  defeated.  So  next  morning  the  Waikato  and  Ngati-Mania- 
poto  taua  stormed  Wai-kawau  and  took  the  place,  killing  all  the 
inhabitants  besides  the  fugitives,  amongst  whom  where  two  chiefs,  one 
of  whom  was  slain  by  Tu-korehu,  another  by  Te  Au  of  Ngati-Hikaizo, 
which  tribe  now  for  the  first  time  joined  in  the  war  against  Ngati-Toa, 
for  generally  they  had  aupportsd  &«  \&Uet  tdV^  lai  case  of  outside 
invaaion.     "  It  was,"  says  Te  W\ieoTO,  ^*  at  ^«afe  \wq  «i^\j^,'l^lL»kM:^ 
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ind  Wai-kawau,  that  manj  chiefe  of  Kawhia  were  killed.  After  this, 
the  two  tauaa^  one  from  Te  Kakara,  the  other  from  Wai-kawaa,  retomed 
to  their  homes."  Thus  Tu-korehn  obtained  revenge  for  the  insult 
offered  him  by  the  people  of  Wai-kawau. 


DEATH  OF  MABOSE. 

The  death  of  Te  Eau-paraha's  first  wife,  Marore,  is  said  to  have 
oocnrred  jost  after  the  former  returned  from  his  southern  expedition  with 
Tq- whare,  or  early  in  1 820,  but  whether  before  or  after  the  fighting  at 
Te  Taharoa  is  uncertain,  though  probability  seems  to  point  to  the  latter 
date.  It  appears  that  Marore  went  from  Kawhia  to  Waikato  to  attend 
a  iangi^  or  crying,  over  some  relative.  Whilst  there,  Te  Wherowhero, 
Te  Kanawa,  and  Te  Ika-tu  (of  Waikato)  heard  of  her  being  in  the 
district,  and  the  former  urged  Te  Rangi-moe-waka  to  kill  her.  This 
man,  nothing  loath,  then  murdered  her.  When  Te  Rau-paraha  heard 
of  this  he  said  nothing  but  the  death  of  one  of  the  murderer's  relatives 
could  atone  for  this.  A  party  was  therefore  sent  out  and  Te  Moerua 
(of  Ngati-Mania-poto)  was  killed  by  Te  Rako,  and  the  murder  thus 
avenged.  This  event  (says  Mr.  Wilson)  occurred  at  Kare-rauaha,  near 
Otorohanga,  and  the  body  was  eaten  at  Kawatea. 

Ngati-Mania-poto,  to  square  this  death,  sent  a  party  over  to 
Maro-kopa  river,  where  they  killed  Te  Mahutu  (of  Ngati-Toa).  Mr. 
Wilson  adds,  ''  My  informant,  Whiti-nui,  says  this  was  not  a  murder 
like  the  others,  as  Te  Mahutu  was  killed  in  a  small  skirmish." 

Te  Rau-paraha*s  retalliation  for  this  was  the  death  of  Te  Ara-taua, 
a  wonmn  of  note  of  Mokau.*  Mr.  Wilson  says,  "  She  was  on  the  track 
outside  the  Ara-pae  pa  in  company  with  a  woman  of  Kawhia,  named 
Niho,  who  was  spared.  At  this  time  Te  Whainga  (?  of  Ngati-Mania- 
poto)  was  just  returning  from  the  east  coast,  and  hearing  what  had 
oocnrred  did  not  go  on  to  the  pa^  but  at  once  went  after  the  murderers 
and  overtook  them  at  a  place  named  Te  Raupo,  where  he  killed  twenty 
of  them  in  the  night.  Again,  near  Manga-o-hae,  he  overtook  another 
party  and  killed  Pekapeka.  After  this,  Te  Au-nui  (of  Arapae)  went 
against  Te  Rau-paraha." 


•It  must  be  nnumbeivd  th^t  the  Jfoicsix  people  are  praclio&lly  m«iaYyet%  oi 
tbe  NgBti-ManU'poto  tribe. 
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One  of  the  Ngati-Toa  women   composed  the  following  lament   for 
Marore : — 

E  Hine  !  e  tangi  kino  e, 

£  tangi  anrere  nei, 

Ko  Te  Wherowhero,  ko  Te  Kanawa, 

Nana  i  unga  mai, 

Ka  eke  nei  taoa, 

Te  tihi  ki  Te  Kawau, 

He  maunga  tu  noa 

Kaore  nei  he  mokorea  tangata. 

Kei  te  amu  au  i  te  wai-takataka 

No  Hari  ranei ;  no  Hau-pokia. 

No  Mama-uniahu, 

Whakaki  tonu  ake 

Ko  Hihi,  ko  Te  Whakaea, 

Ko  taku  kai  reka  nei,  ko  au,  etc.,  etc. 


0  Jjadj  !  in  thy  bitter  grief, 
Thou  cryest  aloud  in  wailing  tones, 
*Twa8  Te  Wherowheroi  and  Te  Kanawa,i 
That  instigated  the  foul  deed. 

And  also  drove  ua  to  Te  Kawau's^  summit — 
A  mountain  now,  with  no  sign  of  life. 

1  would  that  I  were  chewing  the  brains 
Of  Hari,  3  perhaps,  or  of  Hau-pokia,  ^ 
Or  even  of  MamaA.uruahu, 

And  repleting  myself  by  feasting  on 

Hihi  and  Te  Whakaea, 

These  to  me  were  sweet  food  indeed. 

NoTRS.— 1.  TheM  two  instigated  the  murder  of  Marore.  2.  The  pa  taken  at  TWharoa. 
a.  Hari,  killed  afterwards  at  Te  Mota-nui.  4.  A  great  chief  of  Kawhia.  6.  Killed  at  Te 
Motn-nui. 

TE   ARAWI. 

Thete  various  killings,  no  doubt,  widened  the  breach  between  Waikato 
and  Ngati-Toa,  and  it  therefore  causes  no  surprise  when  we  learn  that 
Ngati-Hikairo  (of  Waikato)  and  Ngati-^ania-poto  raised  a  taita  and 
proceeded  to  Kawhia  to  chastise  Ngati-Toa.  Moreover,  news  had  been 
received  that  Te  Rau-paraha  and  his  tribe  had  again  occupied  their  old 
settlements,  one  of  which  was  the  pa  at  Whenua-po  already  referred  to. 
At  this  time  Te  Poa-kai*  was  chief  of  the  latter  pa  together  with 
Rae-herea  and  Rawaho,  whilst  at  Te  Arawi  were  Te  Rau-paraha, 
Rangi-haeata,  with  Matu  (of  Ngati-Eoata). 

The  Waikato  taua  first  went  to  Whenua-po  and  began  an  attack  on 
the  pa,  "  But,"  says  Te  Wheoro,  "  Te  Hiakai  was  desirous  to  prevent 
bloodshed  and  asked  the  chiefs  of  the  pa  to  come  forth,  together  with 
the  hapu  Ngati-Te-Ra.     When  they  did  so  Te  Hiakai  escorted  them  so 

♦3fr.  A.  Wilson  says  the  Whenna-po  pa  NWk%  \ji\sax.  Xjpj  ^  ^gcw^\.  ^kwi  named 
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f    they  should  not  be  harmed  by  Waikato.     Ngati-Te-Wehi  (Waikato) 

r    pursued  the  party,  and  Te  Moke,  seeing  a  greenstone  heitiki  on  Te 

Hiakai's  neck,  snatched  it  off,  which  heitiki  I  (Te  Wheoro)  now  have. 

But  these  people,  together  with  Ngati-Whanga,  were  led  away  by  Te 

Hiakai  and  Mori-whenua." 

What  the  attack  on  Whenua-po  ended  in  is  not  related ;  but  from  there 
^e  tuma  went  on  to  Te  Arawi  with  the  intention  of  attacking  that  place. 
On  their  arrival  Te  Whakaete  and  Taki-waru  of  Waikato  succeeded  in 
kDling  two  men  of  Ngati-Toa,  named  Arawaka  and  Whakatau-poki ; 
and  directly  after  an  attack  was  made  on  the  pa.  Whilst  this  was  going 
on  Hau-tutu  saw  a  man  of  the  pa  come  outside  whom  he  pursued  but 
did  not  capture.  On  his  return  he  found  himself  blocked  on  all  sides 
and  had  to  spring  over  the  cliff  to  escape  Te-Rangi-haeata.  He  landed 
on  a  rock  and  seriously  injured  his  thigh,  his  blood  staining  the  stone. 
When  Te  Rangi-haeata  saw  this  he  licked  up  the  blood  from  the  rock. 
Parakete  is  the  name  of  the  place  where  Hau*tutu  jumped  over.  The 
Guncumstance  is  referred  to  in  the  song,  '^  Mokai  'Haeta  whakarauora," 
etc. 

During  the  night  the  pa  was  surrounded  (on  the  land  side)  and  after 
dark  Riki  and  Maru  of  Ngati-Te-Eore  let  a  man  down  from  the  pa  by 
a  rope  who  wished  to  communicate  with  Taiawa,  of  Ngati-Mahanga 
(Waikato).  At  the  interview  Tai-awa  arranged  that  they  should  escape, 
for  they  wished  to  leave  the  pa  without  the  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the 
garrison.  Te  Kanawa  (Waikato)  at  the  same  time  arranged  for  the 
esci^  of  Ngati-Tuiri-rangi  (related  to  Ngati-Toa,  though  often  their 
enemies — see  Chap.  IX.)  In  the  morning  Ngati-Toa  within  the  pa 
discovered  that  the  garrison  was  decreasing  by  desertion. 

*'  During  the  progress  of  the  siege,"  says  Hone  Eaora,  *'  Waikato 
caught  Taunga-wai,  a  younger  brother  of  Te  Rau-paraha,  whilst  Te  Aka 
and  Rua-tahora,  two  women,  were  also  caught,  but  their  lives  spared. 
Wcrewera*  was  also  killed  by  Ngati-Hikairo,  which  tribe,  with  Ngati- 
Mania-poto,  were  surrounding  the  pa.  Te  Rangi-tua-taka  (Waikato) 
took  the  two  women  back  to  the  pa  and  delivered  them  to  their  relatives," 
an  action  which  no  doubt  facilitated  the  negotiations  that  followed  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  pa. 

Amongst  the  Ngati-Mania-poto  who  were  thus  pressing  Te  Rau- 
paraha  and  his  people  to  extremity,  was  Te  Rangi-tua-tea  of  that  tribe, 
but  who  was  also  related  to  Te  Rau-paraha,  and  hence  he  did  not  wish 
to  see  matters  carried  to  the  bitter  end  by  his  own  people.  He 
therefore  watched  his  opportunity  when  the  watch  kept  on  the  pa  was 


*  Wenwera  was  Te  Rau-pamha^s  father,  but  it  does  not  appear  "wYiet^ieT  ^\i^ 
was  the  same  man.     Te  Aka  is  posmbly  Oriwia  Te  Aka,  daughter  oi  Tvm^,  wi^ 
lefejTvd  to  in  that  stinging  ITai-araora  to  be  found  at  p.  284  of  Nga-'Nlo\eate8.\ 
miav  the  inddenta  of  this  aiege  are  described. 
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slacker  than  usual,  and  approached  the  fprtifications  in  the  night,  and 
softly  called  to  the  sentries  that  he  wanted  to  see  Te  Rau-paraha, 
giving  his  name.  On  learning  of  this  Te  Rau-paraha  descended  to  the 
beach  where  his  friend  was  awaiting  him,  and  there  a  consultation  was 
held,  ending  in  Te  Rangi-tua-tea  saying,  ^^  Maunul  Hdere  I  withdraw, 
and  be  off  at  once  before  you  are  attacked  and  it  is  too  late.  Gk>  all  that 
can,  and  leave  only  such  as  are  unable  to  travel ;  leave  them  to  be  made 
cinders  {kongakonga)  of.  Gk>  to  Taranaki ;  to  Te  Ati- Awa,  for  safety."  * 
W.  Tanngatara,  after  relating  much  the  same,  says,  "  Rau-paraha 
replied  that  he  thought  it  better  to  go  to  the  Ngati-Raukawa  tribe,  who 
were  his  relatives  (their  home  was  at  Munga-tautari,  near  Cambridge), 
but  Te  Rangi-tuatea  said  at  once,  '^  E  kore  koe  e  pahure ;  engart  me  ahu 
hoe  hi  U  pa-ngaio  e  tu  mat  ra,  ha  ora  hoe  ! '' — ("  Tou  will  not  be  able  to 
pass  (the  Waikato  tribe),  but  turn  towards  the  pa^ngaio  there  and  yon 
will  be  saved" — ^the  pa-ngaio  being  the  Ati-awa  tribe.)  Te  Rau- 
paraha  then  asked,  '<  When  shall  we  go  ?  "  <'  This  very  night ;  do  not 
delay;"  W.  Tanngatara  says  that  they  left  that  same  night;  but 
it  is  probable  Major  Te  Wheoro  is  right  in  saying  that  Te  Rau-paraha 
possibly  thinking  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  thus  escaping  without 
the  help  of — at  least  one  part  of — Waikato,  summoned  Te  Hiakai  to  a 
conference,  which  took  place  within  the  pa.  During  this  interview, 
Te  Hiakai  agreed  that  he  would  restrain  his  people  and  allow  Te 
Rau-paraha  to  depart  in  peace  on  his  way  south.  Te  Rau-paraha, 
turning  towards  Kawhia,  said  to  Te  Hiakai,  '^  Behold  your  land !  Do 
not  follow  me  to  the  south ! "  It  would  have  been  well  for  Te  Hiakai 
if  he  had  taken  this  advice ;  but  he  did  not,  and  consequently  lost  hia 
life  at  the  battle  of  Te  Motu-nui,  as  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  XIY. 

It  appears  that  Te  Rangi-tua-tea,  in  pursuance  of  his  friendship 
for  Te  Rau-paraha  and  his  desire  that  Ngati-Toa  should  get  away, 
persuaded  most  of  the  besieging  force  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  pa  and  go  a-fishing — ^probably  in  Kawhia  Harbour.  Evidently, 
Te  Hiakai  and  he  were  now  acting  in  unison,  for  Te  Wheoro  says,  on 
the  return  of  Te  Hiakai  from  the  pa,  he  and  Ngati-Mahuta  took  great 
care  that  Waikato  should  not  pursue  Ngati-Toa.  He  adds,  '*  Many 
of  the  garrison  went  by  canoe  with  Te  Rau-paraha,  Te  Rangi-haeata, 
and  Te  Kaka-kura,  whilst  others  went  by  land  '*  (see  next  Chapter). 
It  was  not  the  whole  of  Ngati-Toa  that  left,  for  some  remained  and 
became,  as  Te  Wheoro  says,  slaves — rather  would  they  be  roAi,  or 
vassals  to  the  conquerors. 

Te  Rangi-tua-tea,  in  thus  assisting  Ngati-Toa,  was  secretly 
rejoiced  at  the  discomfiture  of  Waikato,  but  evidently  was  not  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  that  "virtue  is  its  own  reward,"  for 
** immediately  on  the  abandonment  of  Kawhia,"  says  Mr.   Shand, 

*Aom  Mr.  Shand. 
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I  "  he,  with  all  his  people,  at  once  took  possession  of  part  of  Kawhia 
and  instantlj  set  to  work  to  entrench  himself  in  order  to  prevent 
Waikato  claiming  the  place.  He  fortified  a  fa  named  Te  Kawau 
(?  that  at  Taharoa),  where  he  left  a  guard  of  his  own  people,  and 
then  returned  to  Waipa  and  brought  over  four  hundred  of  the 
Ngati-Baukawa  (?  Ngati-Mania-poto)  to  assist  in  holding  the  place." 


TUB  FIBST  SHIPS  AT  KAWHIA. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  further  doings  of  Ngati-Toa,  which  are 
most  intimately  connected  with  those  of  our  Taranaki  tribes,  I  will 
ammaruse  from  the  evidence  of  Major  Te  Wheoro  and  Hone  Kaora, 
some  information  given  by  them  as  to  the  visit  of  the  first  ships  to 
Kawhia. 

First,  I  may  say  that  on  the  3rd  November,  1894,  Mr.  Elsdon  Best 
and  I  visited  an  old  Ngati-Toa  warrior  named  Te  Paki,  then  living  at 
Takapuahia,  a  place  at  the  southern  end  of  Porirua  Harbour  (named 
after  Takapuahia,  a  mile  and-a-half  seaward  of  Kawhia  township). 
This  old  mian  came  down  from  Kawhia  with  Te  Rau-paraha  in  1821- 
22,  at  which  time  he  was  old  enough  to  walk  most  of  the  way.  He 
told  us  that  up  to  the  time  of  their  leaving  Kawhia  no  ships  had 
▼isited  the  place,  but  they  had  been  seen  passing  along  outside,  and 
were  supposed  by  the  natives  to  be  manned  by  gods — waraki,  or  reti- 
reti,  gods  of  the  deep  sea.  Both  these  words  are  interesting ;  waraki 
was  one  of  the  first  names  given  to  Europeans  as  *'  gods  of  the  sea." 
The  name  raises  a  very  big  question  which  cannot  be  discussed  here  : 
Who  were  the  originals  of  the  waraki,  gods  of  the  sea  and  white  in 
colour,  known  to  Maori  tradition  ?  Reti,  or  Retireii,  is  what  may  be 
termed  an  obsolete  word  for  waka^  a  canoe,  but  used  nowadays  very 
rarely  and  then  only  in  poetry.  The  suggestion  is,  that  the  word 
was  originally  used  to  denote  a  vessel  of  a  different  class  to  the  Poly- 
nesian canoe.  Reii  has  another  meaning,  for  a  kind  of  sleigh  or 
tobo^;an  used  in  a  game,  like  the  JSbliia  game  of  Hawaii. 

The  following  is  from  Major  Te  Wheoro's  evidence.  After  describ- 
ing the  peace  made  with  Nga-Puhi  subsequent  to  the  fall  of 
Matakitaki  in  May,  1822,  and  the  occupation  of  Kawhia  by  Waikato, 
he  says,  ^*  When  Nga-Puhi  returned,  peace  was  made,  and  at  that 
time  some  of  my  female  relatives  were  left  at  Matakitaki,  viz :  Pare- 
kohu  and  Ha-huru  for  that  purpose.  This  peace  was  confirmed 
afterwards,  Te  Whakaete  (of  Waikato)  was  brought  here,  and  Toha 
(Matire-toha,  daughter  of  Bewa,  of  Nga-Puhi)  was  brought  as 
security  for  peace,  by  Turi-ka-tuku  (Hongi*s  wife).  Toha  married 
Kati,  brother  of  Te  Wherowhero."  Now,  the  Nga-Puhi  retuTtieflL 
to  their  homes  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  August  or  September,  \^^^, 
oAer  Mving  cemented  this  peaee,    together  with    several  Wa\\L«iito 
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chiefs.*  Te  Wheoro  proceeds  :  *'  After  the  return  uf  Te  Whakaete 
(from  the  Bay,  which  occurred  early  in  1824  *)  Te  Puaha  went  on  a 
visit  to  Nga-Puhi.  When  he  returned  he  brought  back  with  him 
'Hamu-kete,'  a  Pakeha;  they  came  back  in  the  latter's  vessel  to 
Kawhia,  to  Heahea,  at  the  entrance."  Hone  Kaora  says,  *'  The  Erst 
ship  that  sailed  into  Kawhia  was  about  this  time  («>.,  the  death  of 
Pomare,  which  occurred  in  June  pr  July,  1826  f),  *Hamu-kete'  was 
the  captain,  he  brought  muskets  and  powder  to  trade  for  flax." 
*'  Hamu-kete  "  is  believed  to  be  Captain  Kent.  From  the  evidence 
given  above,  we  may  assume  that  he  entered  Kawhia  some  time 
between  1824  and  1826,  though  it  is  usually  stated  that  1829  was  the 
date  of  his  first  visit  to  that  harbour.  *'  The  people  asked  the  cap- 
tain to  obtain  more  arms  for  them,  so  he  made  a  trip  to  Sydney,  and 
on  his  return  brought  back  the  following  Pakehas : — '  Te  Kaora ' 
(J.  V.  Cowell),  '  To  Kawana,'  *  Te  Rangi-tera,'  and  *  Tamete.'  These 
different  Pakehas  were  appropriated  by  various  chiefs,  who  settled 
them  as  follows  : — *  Hamu-kete '  was  taken  by  Te  Wherowhero,  and 
settled  at  Heahea  (near  Kawhia  Heads,  north  side) ;  Te  Tuhi  took 
*Te  Rangi-tera'  and  settled  him  also  at  Heahea;  Kiwi  took  'Te 
Kaora '  and  settled  him  at  Powewe  (Kawhia  township) ;  Te  Kanawa 
took  *  Tamete '  and  settled  him  at  Maketu  (near  the  above). 
*  Hamu-kete '  married  Tiria,  Te  Wherowhero's  daughter ;  *  Te  Rangi- 
tera'  married  Heihei,  Te  Tuhi*s  daughter,  and  'Tamete'  married 
Rang^-atea  niece  of  Te  Kanawa."  Who  the  other  Pakehas  were, 
beyond  Captain  Kent  and  Cowell,  I  do  not  know.  They  would  be 
appropriated  by  these  various  chiefs  in  order  that  they  might,  through 
them,  obtain  arms,  etc.,  and  with  whom  to  barter  their  flax. 

Captain  Kent  is  buried  at  a  place  named  Te  Toro,  a  point  of  land 
that  projects  into  the  Waiuku  Channel  of  Manukau  Harbour,  just 
opposite  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Mauku  Channel,  where  I  saw  this 
grave  in  1863.  The  Rev.  James  Hamlin,  in  his  Journal  (MS.  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Hocken  of  Dunedin)  says,  under  date  1st  January, 
1837,  ''Captain  Kent  died  at  Kahawai,  Manukau;  3rd,  was  interred 
at  Kahawai  in  a  sacred  place.  He  lived  for  many  years  at  Ng^rua- 
wahia,  the  junction  of  the  Waikato  and  Waipa  rivers,  where  he 
employed  himself  in  trading  with  the  natives." 


*  *'  Wars  of  The  Nineteenth  Century,"  p,  Ul. 
t  Zoe  cii,  p.  185. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

TE   HEKE  TAHUTAHU-AHI    MIORATIOX. 

September,  1821. 

THE  above  is  the  name  given  to  the  migration  of  Ngati-Toa  from 
Kawhia  on  their  way  to  Cook's  Straits;  but  this  name  only 
applies  to  that  part  of  their  long  journey  from  Kawhia  as  far  as 
Ure-nui — the  journey  onward  from  there  to  Otaki  being  named  **Te 
Heke-tataramoa,"  from  the  troubles  encoimtered  on  the  way.  There 
are  many  migrations  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  to  each  one  of  which  have  the  Maoris  given  a  distinguishing 
name — wisely  so,-  for  they  serve  as  land-marks  in  their  histor}-.  The 
above-named  means,  the  **  fire-lighting  migration,"  but  why  so  called 
I  have  forgotten,  unless  it  was  from  the  fire-lighting  aUuded  to  below. 

As  already  described,  Ngati-Toa  fled  by  night  from  their  pa  at 
Te  Arawi,  and  men,  women,  and  children  assembled  on  the  hill  at 
Moe-a-toa*  (?  Kamaru)  where  the  signal  arranged  for  by  Te  Eangi- 
tua-tea  was  made.  A  high  column  of  smoke  rising  in  the  clear 
atmosphere  of  the  morning  denoted  that  Ngati-Toa  were  safely  on 
their  road.  At  Kawhia,  amongst  the  Waikato  taua^  when  they  saw 
no  sign  of  life  in  the  pa  at  Te  Arawi,  they  enquired  amongst  them- 
selves as  to  what  had  become  of  the  inhabitants.  Te  Rangi-tua-tea, 
overhearing  the  remarks,  replied,  with  a  grin  that  denoted  his  secret 
delight,  "  -^/  e  ka  mat  te  ahi  o  to  koutou  koroua  ki  runya  ki  Moe-a-toa^ 
"  A !  Behold  the  fire  of  your  old  man  burning  on  the  summit  of  Moe- 
a-toa  !  " — and  consequently  beyond  immediate  pursuit. 

There  were  assembled  on  the  top  of  Moe-a-toa  (or  Kamaru)  over 
which  the  path  to  the  south  lay,  the  whole  of  the  people  under  the 
power  and  direction  of  Te  Rau-paraha,  comprised  in  the  three  tribes 
Ngati-Toa,  Ngati-Rarua,  Ngati-Koata,  and  the  hapus  named  Ngati- 
Haumia,  Te  Kiri-wera,  Ngati-Hangai  and  others — all  related,  and  all 
equally  compromised  in  the  deeds  of  bloodshed  that  had  caused  Wai- 
kato to  rise  in  their  wrath  with  the  intention  of  punishing  Te  Rau- 
paraha  and  these  tribes  for  their  evil  deeds.  No  reliable  estimate  of 
their  numbers  has  ever  been  stated,  but  as  Te  Rau-paraha  led  four 
hundred  warriors  in  the  expedition  to  the  south  with  Tu-whare,  and 

*Some  of  my  ^coonnta  aax  Tapiri-moko,  Bome  Moe-a-toa,  botih  oi  w\i\cYv  wc« 
%fc  bins;  but  I  beUeve  neither  ib  right.      The  hill  at  Kamaru  is  ptobaUy  lV«> 
ooe  where  Ngati-Toa  looked  for  the  last  time  on  Kawhia 
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as  the  old  people,  women  and  children  were  now  with  the  party,  they 
could  not  have  numbered  less  than  1,500  souls.  His  son,  in  his 
narrative*  (which  is  very  deficient  generally)  says  there  were  four 
hundred  people  besides  tlie  after  guard  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
warriors,  but  this  is  surely  too  few  from  what  we  know  of  their 
descendants.  Of  individuals  the  following  chiefs  are  known  to  have 
taken  part  in  this  great  migration : — 

Te  Rau-paraha  Te  Rangi-haeata  Te  Tahoa-o-Behiia 

Te  Poa  Te  Hiko-o-te-rangi  Te  Hoa 

Te  Pehi-kape  Noho-rua  Te  Teke 

Tungia  Te  Ara-tangata  Te  Wheta 

Te  Rangi-hi-roa  Puaha  (Rawiri)  Te  Tahua-o-te-koto 

Te  Waka-ketoa  Te  Mako  Te  Whiwhi  (Hatene) 

Tama-i-hengia  (Hohepa)    Te  Paki  Te  Pani 

But  no  doubt  there  were  many  others.  Of  the  chief  women  were 
Topeora  (whose  marriage  with  Te  Ea-tu-tonu  at  the  siege  of  Tapui-nikau 
has  been  described),  Akau  (of  the  Tu-hou-rangi  tribe  of  Tara-wera 
lake),  Te  Rau-paraha's  wife,  and  Tiaia  Te  Pehi's  wife,  who  was 
from  the  Tainui  tribe  of  Raglan. 

Most  of  these  men  would  be  veteran  warriors  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Ngati-Toa  expeditions  to  Taranaki  and  Wai-rarapa,  and 
had  been  engaged  in  the  fighting  round  Kawhia  before  the  heke  left. 
Lucky  it  was  for  them  that  they  were  experienced  warriors  and  men 
of  determination,  not  likely  to  be  deterred  in  their  enterprise  by 
difficulties  on  the  way,  of  which,  as  we  shall  see,  they  had  an  abundant 
share. 

The  Maori  is  a  true  home-lover,  and  hence  we  may  imagine  what  a 
wrench  it  must  have  been  to  these  people  to  leave  the  bright  waters  of 
Kawhia,  with  its  undulating  hills  and  projecting  promontories,  each 
comer  associated  in  some  form  or  other  with  the  deeds  of  their  ances- 
tors. At  their  feet  lay  the  Taharoa  lakes,  on  the  shores  of  which 
they  had  so  lately  striven  in  vain  against  the  might  of  Waikato. 
Beyond,  the  blue  waters  of  Kawhia  harbour,  still  visible  from  their 
resting  place,  to  them  the  one  most  sacred  spot  in  all  New  Zealand ; 
where  the  ocean-battered  canoe  of  their  great  ancestor  Hotu-roa  had 
finally  landed  its  crew  after  the  long  voyage  from  Hawaiki.  Even 
the  very  spot  where  stand  the  two  stone  pillars  that  mark  the  length 
of  '*  Tai-nui  "  could  be  seen  from  there.  No  wonder  that  the  people 
wept  over  and  lamented  their  beloved  Kawhia,  saying — '*  Remain,  O 
Kawhia !  lie  thee  there !  for  Kawhia's  people  are  gone  to  the  south, 
to  Kapiti."     Or,  that  Te  Rau-paraha  himself,  the  man  of  iron,  should 
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burst  forth  in  a  wailing  lament  as  he  looked  for  the  last  time  on  the 
home  of  his  childhood.    This  was  his  song : — 


Ten  la  ng&  tai  o  Honi-paka, 

Ka  wehe  koe  i  a  aa — e. 

He  whakamaunga  atu  oaku, 

Te  ao  ka  rere  mai 

No  nmga  mai  o  te  mota 

E  ta  noa  mai  ra  koe  ki  an— e 

1C\%.  Tn^lii  mamao  ata  an, 
Ki  te  iwi  la  ia. 

E  pari,  e  te  tai,  piki  tu,  piki  rere, 

FQd  tffkJT^ft  mai 

Te  kawa  i  Mmi-wheniia 

Te  kawa  i  ta  teie 

Tena  taku  mann  he  mana  ka  onga  noa 
Huna  ki  te  whare,  te  Han-o-Matariki 

Ha  te  Whaie-poTutu — 
Ha  te  rabi  Ati-Awa 
E  kau  tere  mai  ra, 
Ka  nmpa  taku  aroha. 


There  lie  below  the  seas  of  Honi-paka  i 
Parted  from  me  now  for  ever. 
My  gaze  in  longing,  lingering  glance, 
Follows  the  fleecy  doud  that  hither  drifts 
Acroes  the  forest  groves  there  scattered, 
Bringing,  as  it  were,  a  message  from  mj 

home. 
Let  me  here  bid  sad  farewell  in  parting, 
To  the  loved  ones  of  our  tribe  of  ancient 

days. 
Flow  on,  ye  tides,  in  rising  fleeting  waves. 
Flowing  onward,  drawing  with  them — 
Urg^  by  breezes  from  far  Muri-whenua? 
By  death's  decree  and  sacred  ritual 
(The  spirits  of  our  beloved  dead) 
My  bird  that  sings  at  early  dawn, 
Now  hidden  in  the  house,  Hau-o-Mata- 

riki.3 
In  future  shall  it  be  for  Whare-porutu 
And  the  might  of  Ati-Awa  tribe 
To  assist  UH  with  their  many  arms, 
And  thus  my  love  shall  cease. 


NoTSS.— 1  Honipaka,  s  basoh  st  K»vhl«.  9  Mnri-whenuA,  the  North  Cape,  to  which  departed 
qbtts  went.  8  Apparently  refers  to  some  belored  child,  possibly  his  murdered  wife  Marore,  or 
rrietiTe,  left  behind  in  the  graveyard.  4  Whare-porata,  is  not  known,  bat  poesibly  some  reiatiye 
mn^rt  the  Atl-Awa,  whoee  tnflnenoe  the  eompoeer  counted  on  to  obtain  Ati-Awa's  assistance. 

Another  toaiataj  or  song,  has  been  preserved,  in  which  Po-nehu 
laments  their  beloved  home  at  Kawhia  : — 


Rs  te  ao-nm  ka  tauhere, 
Te  hiwi  ki  te  Hikonga 
Homai  kia  mihia, 
I  bara  mai  i  oku  boa — e — 

Nakn  rawa  i  hurl  atu 

Ki  te  tai-whanga  ki  a  Te  Wherowhero, 

Nana  i  unga  mai, 

Ka  noho  an  te  puke  Id  Kamam, 

Kninoi  Te  'Fiaraha  i  te  whenua. 

He  manu  ka  pi-rere 

Ka  puihi  tonu  atu  ki  te  tai-uru, 

Ki  a  Tamai-rangi — e — 

Tie  a  waima  te  motn-hoia. 

0  Tara-ma  i  nmgB, 

ID  Wki'iwnpa  e.  Id  Te  TkJ'tapu, 


Behold  the  western  clouds  that  hang 
On  the  ridge  of  hills  at  Te  Hikonga.  i 
Here  let  me  weep  and  greet  them, 
For  they  come  from  the  home  of  my  loved 

ones, 
Now  I  turn  me  in  sorrow  deep 
To  the  country  of  Te  Wherowhoro.  3 
'Twas  he  that  sent  his  power  against  us, 
And  drove  us  to  this  hill  at  Kamaru.  > 
Great  in  the  land  wsh  the  fame  of  Te 

Rau-paraha, 
But  now,  like  unto  a  fledgeling   bird, 

homeless ; 
Forced  to  the  tides  of  the  west  to  flee- 
To  the  country  of  famed  Tamai-rangi.  4 
In  spirit  do  I  visit  the  g^ves  oi  t\i^  Kuia,^ 
On  Tara-ma,  those  mountains  oi  th^  ao\Ll\i, 
Perhaps  to  Wai-rarapa,  or  Te  Ta\-tapu,<^ 
To  the  land  of  Te  Ahura. 
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Kia  noho  taku  iti  Then  let  my  humble  nelf  be  seated 

Ki  te  kei  o  te  waka,  In  the  stem  of  the  war  canoe, 

Nou  na,  E  Te  Pehi  e  !  Belonjfing^  to  thee,  O  Te  Pehi ! ' 

NtiTKS.— I  and  2,  places  at  Kawhia.  3  Te  Wherowhero,  principal  chief  of  Waikato,  who  sent 
the  array  ann^inKt  Xi^ati-ToA  and  thus  caused  their  migration.  4.  Tamai-rangi,  the  great  chieftainew 
of  Ngati-Ira  of  Port  XicholHon,  whither  the  nii:,Tation  was  goin;;.  5  The  huia  bird,  8o  valued  by  the 
Maoris  fi)r  its  tail  feathers,  is  only  found  iu  any  number  on  Tararua  mountainn— now  alaa  !  (1906) 
almost  extinct.  6  Te  Tai-tapu,  general  name  for  Massacre  Bay,  South  Island.  7  Te  Pehl-knpe  of 
Ngati-Toa,  who  went  to  En^^land  in  1826  to  procure  arms  for  his  tribe. 

From  the  place  of  their  farewell  to  Kawhia  (?  at  Kamaru)  the  whole 
party  passed  on  to  Maro-kopa  river,  some  twelve  miles  south  of  Kawhia. 
Heavily  laden  as  all  must  have  been  with  the  household  goods,  clothing, 
etc.,  that  they  were  able  to  bring  away,  this  was  a  good  day's  march. 
The  burdens  would  fall  mostly  on  the  women  and  slaves,  for  this  was 
always  the  way  with  the  Maoris,  and  it  is  astonishing  the  weight  that 
they  will  carry  for  a  long  day's  journey.  At  Maro-kopa  the  party  were 
amongst  friends  and  relatives.  Tauranga-nia  was  the  name  of  the 
village  and  Te  Haumuti  (subsequent  baptismal  name,  Wetini  Paku- 
kohatu),  the  name  of  the  chief  of  Ngati-Kinohaku  tribe,  where  they 
stayed.  Here  it  was  decided  that  many  of  the  women  and  children 
should  remain  for  a  time  until  th^  elders  had  arranged  with  the  Ati-Awa 
about  the  passage  through  their  territories.  And,  moreover,  it  was 
known  that  a  party  of  Ngati-Mania-poto  had  gone  by  inland  tracks  to 
try  and  intercept  Te  Rau-paraha  on  his  way,  and  it  was  this  party,  I 
believe,  who  fought  the  battle  of  Para-rewa  at  Awakino  (to  be  referred 
to  later  on). 

Some  time,  either  before  leaving  Kawhia  or  at  Maro-kopa,  Te 
Eau-paraha  was  joined  by  some  of  the  Ngati-Ranga-tahi,  then  of 
Ohura,  Upper  Whanganui,  but  formerly  of  Orahiri,  Waikato,  under 
Parata,  who  left  Ohura,  where  they  were  living  under  the  guardianship 
of  Ngati-Haua  of  Upper  Whanganui,  in  consequence  of  a  famil}"^ 
quarrel.  There  were  not  many  of  these  people.  They  went  on, 
eventually,  to  Kapiti  with  Te  Kau-paraha. 

After  leaving  the  women  at  Maro-kopa,  the  main  body  passed  on 
south  to  Mokau,  staying  a  night  at  Wai-kawau,  a  stream  just  fourteen 
miles  north  of  Mokau,  and  which  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of 
Ngati-Rarua,  described  in  last  chapter.  Whilst  here,  the  party  were 
joined  by  Te  Kangi-tua-tea,  who  had  given  the  advice  to  Te  Eau-paraha 
to  abandon  his  pa  at  Te  Arawi  and  flee.  This  man  was  connected  both 
with  Ngati-Toa  and  Ngati-Mania-poto,  and  so  was  friendly  with  both, 
though  he  took  part  in  the  latter's  campaign  against  Ngati-Toa  at 
Kawhia.  He  came  to  warn  Te  Eau-paraha  that  the  forces  of 
iV^ati-Mania-poto  had  decided  to  follow  him  up  and  kill  him  if  they 
eoidd.  Te  Eau-paraha,  bearing  m  m\n!9L  \}tL«vt  \o^'fe^  ^\»  T^)2[^»sQa  and 
of  the  late  fights  at  Kawhia,  and  \\av\iLg  >i)cift  o\^  \s\aaa.  \s\.  \m.  ^^^«t^ 
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with  characteristic  treachery,  proposed  to  slay  him.  But  Tiaia,*  wife 
of  Te  Pehi-kupe,  strongly  objected  to  this  course,  and,  moreover,  the 
tribe  were  against  it,  so,  thanks  to  her  action,  Te  Bangi-tua-tea  was 
sayed. 

Crossing  the  Mokau  river,  a  canoe  capsized  and  Te  Eang^-haeata's 
only  child  was  drowned,  whilst  Topeora  and  others  had  a  very  narrow 
eiscape.  On  the  south  side  of  Mokau  the  mig^tion  were  received  in  a 
friendly  manner  by  Ngati-Tama,  who  were  then  mourning  their  losses 
at  Para-rewa,  but  a  large  nimiber  of  the  plucky  tribe  were  away  under 
Taringa-kuri  seeking  some  satisfaction  for  Para-rewa,  as  we  shall  see 
later  on.  From  Poutama  the  mig^tion  passed  on,  some  of  Ngati- 
Mutunga  having  come  to  meet  them  at  that  country  and  from  there  the 
migration  passed  on  to  Te  Kaweka,  a  place  near  Okoki  pa,  two  miles 
north  of  Urenui  river.  Here  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
Xgati-Mutunga  tribe  of  those  parts  for  the  old  people  and  most  of  the 
warriors  to  remain  and  commence  the  cidtivation  of  crops  to  serve  the 
party  on  their  further  journey.  It  appears  that  Ngati-Mutunga  were 
at  first  not  very  hospitable,  nor  did  they  receive  these  unbidden  guests 
in  a  very  friendly  manner.  But,  no  doubt,  they  did  not  care  to  quarrel 
with  so  large  a  party  of  tried  veterans,  many  of  whom  were  armed  with 
muskets,  of  which  Ngati-Mutunga  had  none.  In  the  end,  however, 
their  feelings  changed,  and  it  is  little  doubtful  that  Te  Rau-paraha*8 
s^uccess  at  the  battle  of  Te  Motu-nui  and  subsequent  settlement  at 
Kapiti  was  largely  due  to  the  aid  rendered  by  Ngati-Mutunga. 

After  settling  down  his  people  at  Te  Kaweka  and  remaining  there  a 
few  days,  Te  Bau-paraha  started  back  for  Maro-kopa  with  only  twenty 
men  (it  is  said),  but  all  tried  veterans  armed  with  muskets,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  on  the  women  and  young  children  left  there  imder 
Te  Puaha's  care.  His  tribe,  the  Ngati-Toa,  were  much  afraid  his 
party  was  too  small,  for  it  was  known  that  Ngati-Mania-poto  were 
somewhere  in  the  Mokau  country  in  search  of  Te  Rau-paraha,  and  they 
wanted  to  send  a  strong  force  with  him.  But  he  decided  that  a  small 
party  would  be  better  able  to  elude  the  enemy,  and  so  started  with  this 
t<mall  number. 

The  party  reached  Maro-kopa  without  trouble,  notwithstanding 
that  Ngati-Mania-poto  had  come  over  the  ranges  and  were  prowling 
about  the  country  everywhere,  and  found  all  well  with  those  left  there. 
His  wife,  Te  Akau,  had,  during  his  absence,  bom  him  a  son,  who 

*  Tiaia  wa8  of  the  Tai-nni  hapu,  or  tribe,  of  Waikato,  whose  home  is  at  Raglan. 
Sbe  waa  Te  Pehi's  first  wife,  and  when  that  man  took  a  second  wife,  Purewa,  this 
l&tter  lady  made  disparaging  remarks  about  Tiaia.     This  induced  Hoki,  TiftW^ 
oonnn,  to  compoee  a  son^  exalting  the  latter  and  disparaging  Purewa,  wYuch  \r  vqt^ 
miamng  and  iUnstratea  the  kind  of  poetry  that  w&a  popular  amongst  the  "M-aora  «A 
iktt  age'—gee  '' Nga  Moteatea,"  page  192. 
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afterwards  reoeiyed  the  name  of  Tamihana  Te  Rau-paraha.  The  party 
only  stayed  at  Maro-kopa  a  few  days  and  then  started  off  back  for  Te 
Kaweka.  Te  Karihana  Whakataki  of  Porirua  says,*  ''  The  party  came 
along  the  coast,  Te  Bau-paraha  carrying  his  little  son  in  a  basket  on 
his  back,  and  carefully  taking  precautions  against  being  seen. "  Watene 
says,  "  Prior  to  the  departure  of  Te  Rau-paraha  from  Maro-kopa,  they 
had  acquired  a  good  many  of  the  red  garments  referred  to  below.  Some 
of  these  they  divided  up  so  that  each  person  wore  a  broad  band  across 
the  chest.  He  had  also  taken  the  precaution  to  spread  a  report  for  the 
benefit  of  Ngati-Mania-poto  that  a  large  party  of  Nga-Puhi  was 
hastening  down  the  coast  all  dressed  in  red  and  armed  with  muskets. 
As  Ngati-Toa  came  down  the  coast  they  reached  a  place  where  a  descent 
had  to  be  made  to  the  beach,  and  where  the  whole  party,  with  their  red 
garments,  could  be  seen  a  long  way  off.  At  the  other  end  of  the  beach 
was  a  large  party  of  Ngati-Mania-poto,  who,  as  soon  as  they  caught 
sight  of  the  red  glowing  in  the  sunlight,  said,  '  Koia  ano  /  he  tika  U 
kor&ro  I  * — (*  Truly  it  is  so !  the  story  is  correct ! ')  and  at  once  -the 
whole  departed  inland,  leaving  the  way  open  for  Te  Bauparaha." 
Te  Karihana  continues :  ''At  the  approach  of  night  (?  of  the  second 
or  third)  the  party  reached  the  banks  of  the  Awa-kino  river,  where 
they  were  again  seen  by  another  party  of  Ngati-Mania-poto  which  was 
one  hundred  strong,  under  their  chief  Tu-takaro.  The  Ngati-Mania- 
poto  now  made  an  attack  on  Ngati-Toa  at  dusk,  when  a  fierce  fight 
took  place,  in  which  Ngati-Toa  lost  two  of  their  men ;  but  in  revenge 
Te  Eau-paraha  and  Te  Hangi-hounga-riri  managed  to  kill  Tu-takaro, 
the  leader  of  the  enemy,  besides  four  others.  As  Tu-takaro  lay  wounded 
on  the  ground  he  recognised  Te  Hangi-hoimga-riri,  and  said,  ^Hua  fkw, 
na  Nga-Puhi  au  t  patu,  Kaore  !  ko  koe,  JS  Rangi^ — (*  I  thought  I  had 
been  stricken  down  by  Nga-Puhi !  But  now  I  see  it  is  thee,  0  Bangi ! ') 
The  small  party  of  Ngati-Toa  had  the  advantage  of  possessing  muskets. 
The  fight  took  place  at  Hukarere,  or,  as  another  account  says,  at 
Purapura.'^t  Ngati-Bakei  of  Mokau  were  engaged  in  this  fight,  and 
my  informant,  Bihari  of  Mokau,  says  Te  Bau-paraha  punished  them 
for  it  afterwards. 

''  Next  day,  Te  Bau-paraha  reached  the  Mokau  river,  where,  the 
tide  being  high,  they  could  not  cross,  and  so  camped  there  on  the  beach. 
They  were  apprehensive  that  Ngati-Mania-poto  would  renew  the  attack 
after  having  discovered  how  few  Ngati-Toa  were  in  number.  So  large 
fires  were  lit  in  several  places,  and  all  the  women  dressed  up  like  men, 

•Told  to  Mr.  E.  Best,  1895. 

t  Mr.  Skinner  suggests  that  Hukarere  is  the  place  where  the  fight  oocnired. 
It  IB  ntuAted  about  a  mile  north  of  the  mouth  o{  Awa-kino.    Purapura  is  half  waj 
between  Mokau  and  Awa-kmo,  and  may  Wro  \iwsa  '^\p>^i-•lt3(^^  omssj^  XSsa  uexl 
nig^ht. 


;' 
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whilst  Te  Bau-paraha  and  the  other  men  kept  addressing  warlike 
speeches  to  each  party  round  the  fires  so  that,  should  the  enemy  he 
near,  they  might  think  a  large  war- party  was  assembled  there.  Te 
Akau,  Te  Rau-paraha's  wife,  and  Tiaia,  Pehi-kupe's  wife,  were  the 
principal  women  there,  and  they  employed  themselves  in  running 
backwards  and  forwards  all  night  addressing  imaginary  bands  of 
warriors.  Many  of  these  women  were  dressed  in  a  European  garment 
called  a  tu-fu^aro,  which  is  never  seen  now,  but  was  not  uncommon  fifty 
to  sixty  years  ago.  It  was  composed  of  exceedingly  thick  serge  and 
reached  from  the  neck  to  the  knee ;  it  was  of  a  brilliant  red  colour. 
These  had  been  obtained  by  barter  with  other  tribes,  for  up  to  the 
time  of  the  migration  leaving  Kawhia  no  vessel  had  entered  that 
harbour." 

This  ruse  was  successful,  for  no  attack  was  made ;  and  the  next 
day  the  party  proceeded  on  their  way  and  reached  the  other  members 
of  the  migration  at  Te  Kaweka  in  safety.  Arrived  there,  and  on  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Tu-takaro  reaching  Ati-Awa,  Ngati-Tama,  and 
Ngati-Mutunga,  there  was  great  rejoicing,  because  that  chief  had  been 
lately  instrumental  in  defeating  Ngati-Tama  at  Para-rewa.  They  were 
80  elated  that  a  party  of  them  at  once  started  off  for  Mokau,  where 
they  came  across  some  of  Ngati-Bakei  of  that  place,  killing  several  of 
them,  and  thus,  as  old  Rihari  says,  ^punishing  them  for  attacking 
Ngati-Toa.'" 

It  was  after  this  event,  that  the  Ngati-Mutimga  began  to  show 
signs  of  a  more  amicable  disposition  towards  Ngati-Toa,  and  assigned 
them  places  for  cultivating,  and  a  pa  called  Puke-whakamaru  to  dwell 
in,  which  pa  is  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ure-nui  river  inland  of 
Okoki  pa.  Here  Ngati-Toa  remained  some  time,  but  not  long,  when 
news  came  of  the  advance  of  a  very  large  party  of  Waikato  and 
Ngati-Mania-poto  in  order  to  chastise  Te  Rau-paraha  for  his  evil 
deeds  towards  those  tribes  as  already  related,  and  also  to  try  and  raise 
the  siege  of  Puke-rangiora,  where  many  of  their  tribesmen  were 
cooped  up,  as  we  shall  see. 

But  before  describing  the  great  battle  of  Te  Motu-nui  which 
ensued,  we  must  hark  back  for  a  time  to  describe  that  of  Para-rewa, 
which  had  already  occurred  before  Te  Bau-paraha  reached  Te 
Kaweka. 

FAKA-ILBWA. 

?  September,  1821. 
For  what  follows  I  am  indebted  principally  to  a  MS.  of  Wetene 
Taunga-tara's,  and  an  account  dictated  to  Mr.  A.  Shand  and  myself  by 
Bangi-pito — both  old  men  of  Te  Ati-Awa  tribe. 

It    win    be   remembered   that   iVgati-Tama    of    Pou-tama    \iBA 
saff^eda  very  severe  defeat  at  Tihi-manuka  towards  the  end  oi  \^\^ 
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(see  Chapter  XII.)  in  which  they  lost  their  old  chief  Te  Kawa-iri- 
rangi  and  a  great  many  others,  so  many  that  the  tribe  was  considera- 
bly reduced  in  fighting  strength.  They  had  also  lost  heavily  in  the 
fight  at  Nga-tai-pari-rua  in  1815,  where  Ngati-Rakei,  of  Mokau,  had 
succeeded  after  many  generations  of  trial  in  inflicting  a  serious  defeat- 
on  the  brave  little  tribe  of  Pou-tama. 

The  Ngati-Mutunga  tribe  of  Ure-nui  are  intimately  connected 
with  Ngati-Tama,  whose  boundaries  marched  with  theirs  on  the  north. 
Naturally,  the  former  tribe  felt  the  defeat  at  Tihi-manuka  almost  as 
much  as  did  Ngati-Tama  themselves.  Hence  we  find  Ngati-Mutunga 
raising  a  tana  under  Koropeke,  Tu-kawe-riri  and  Te  Whao,  to  assist 
Ngati-Tama  to  obtain  revenge  for  Tihi-manuka.  The  branches  of 
Ngati-Mutunga  concerned  in  this  affair  were  Te  Kekeriwai  of  Mimi, 
Kai-tangata  and  Ngati-Tu  hapm  of  Onaero,  besides  members  of  the 
Ati-Awa  to  the  south  of  them.  Koropeke  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  chief  of  great  rank,  and  he  was  an  old  man.  At  Te  Kawau 
the  taua  was  joined  by  the  celebrated  Tupoki,  and  all  the  men  of 
Ngati-Tama  that  could  be  raised,  so  that  the  whole  party  numbered 
all  told,  four  hundred  warriors. 

The  news  of  a  large  party  of  Ngati-Mania-poto  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mokau  had  reached  the  allies  before  they  started. 
This  taua  of  Ati-Awa  first  went  to  inland  Mokau,  but  they  found  no 
one  there,  so  they  came  back  on  their  way  to  Awakino,  where  it  was 
reported  Ngati-Mania-poto  were  to  be  found.  Arrived  at  the  north 
bank  of  that  river,  near  where  it  makes  its  great  bend  to  the  south 
before  falling  into  the  sea,  the  taiM  formed  their  camp.  In  the  mean- 
time Ngati-Mania-poto  had  received  news  of  this  Ati-Awa  tatM,  and 
came  after  them,  finding  them  camped  as  above.  The  former  tribe  is 
said  to  have  been  in  possession  of  a  great  many  guns,  while  the  tatui 
of  Ati-Awa  had  very  few — indeed  Ngati-Tama  only  had  one.  The 
allies  were  soon  aware  of  the  pix>ximity  of  the  fot*,  but  did  not  take 
sufficient  precautions  to  prevent  a  sur^^rise,  for  the  forces  of  Ngati- 
Mania-poto  attacked  them  in  their  camp,  being  led,  as  Rangi-pito 
says,  by  Tu-korehu  (but  this  can  scarcely  be,  for  he  was  away  with 
the  **  Amio-whenua*'  expedition  at  the  time),  Hau-auru,  Mama,  of 
Ngati-Rora  (of  Upper  Mokau),  and  also  assisted  by  contingents  of 
Ngati-Haua  (Upper  Thames)  and  Ngati-Paoa  (of  Hauraki  Gulf). 
In  this  assault  the  Ngati-Tama  chief  Tu-poki  wa8  shot  by  Hau-auru, 
and  two  other  prominent  chiefs,  Tu-kawe-riri,  his  wife  Te  Waero,  and 
Te  Whao  were  also  killed,  whilst  the  originator  of  the  taua^  old  Koro- 
peke escaped  with  the  rest  by  flight.  All  the  young  men  of  the  taua 
are  said  to  have  been  slain  that  day  in  the  attack,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent pursuit.  This  was  a  disastrous  defeat  for  Ngati-Tama,  for 
besides  many  others  they  lost  tVveir  gte«A.  toa,  ot  -wrcvot^  Tu-poki,  only 
a  few  months  after  the  death  oi  \m  N«loTo\va\i^>^«t^&«^^^«:^<,%x  "^^ 
battle  of  Taharoa.      From  this  time  loTt\i  \\x^^  ^x^VKa^:^!  ^^%»^  x^ 
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Id  their  ancestral  lands,  and  shortly  after  migrated  to  Wai-kanae 
IT  E^piti — ^the  new  weapon,  the  musket,  was  too  mnch  for  them. 

As  the  allies  retreated  in  all  haste  towards  their  homes,  they  were 
it  on  the  road  by  a  large  force  of  Ati-Awa,  who  had  been  aroused 

the  news  of  the  approaching  iaua  of  Ngati-Mania-poto,  and  which 
mbered  one  thousand  warriors.  After  the  junction  of  the  two  taua» 
ne  marauding  parties  were  sent  out  to  meet  Ngati-Mania-poto,  which 
inaged  to  kill  a  chief  of  that  tribe  named  Tautu-o-te-rangi.  After 
is  the  whole  party  of  Ati-Awa  returned  to  their  homes,  and 
mediately  after  their  arrival  Te  Bau-paraha  and  his  first  party  of 
grants  reached  Te  Kaweka.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  same  party  of 
piti-Mania-poto,  or  a  company  of  it,  that  Te  Rau-paraha  had  had  the 
ssh  with  at  Awa-kino,  and  it  is  also  certain  that  this  was  part  of  the 
9at  tmM  that  was  in  pursuit  of  that  wily  chief  with  the  intention  of 
nolishing  him  and  his  people  and  at  the  same  time  succouring  their 
bw  tribesmen  in  Puke-rangiora ;   with  what  result  we  shall  shortly 


Thus  died  Ngati-Tama's  great  warrior,  Tu-poki,  who  fell  by  the 
den  bullet  supplied  to  his  enemies  by  the  iii^coming  Pakeha.  Had 
s  fight  of  Para-rewa  occurred  a  few  years  previously,  when  none  but 
)  Maori  weapons  were  in  use,  it  is  probably  the  result  would  have 
m  different,  for  Tu-poki  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  fighting  with 
*h  arms.  On  his  death,  his  sister,  Te  Maro-pounamu,  lamented  him 
the  following  tangi,  which  is  still  a  favourite  with  the  Maoris : — 

Ten  ia  te  po  tana 
Te  taka  mai  nei  i  Pari-ninihi, 
Kan  te  tatari,  kia  maunn  mni, 
Te  wai  i  nrnga  i  Nga-Motn, 
Kei  to  tamaiti,  ma  Rau-o-Matuku 
Hei  putiki  mai  te  ua  o  te  pakanga, 
£  tanira  mai  ra  te  hika  o  te  taua. 
Pairangitia  mai  o  kahn  angiangi — 
Pairangitia  mai  i  te  puke  ki  Whare-kohn, 
Ka  nid  on  toha  Id  nrnga  ki  ton  rangi, 
Ka  rere  nga  wheta  o  te  ata, 
Manu  wbakarewaia  kia  whakakau  au, 
I  te  riri  whatiwhati 
I  Toto  o  Para-rewa. 
Kei  pehia  koe  te  ahi  o  te  tipua; 
Tenei  Poatn,  naa  i  here  mai, 
Hei  whakatu  mai 
Te  whare  i  man  ake, 
Kauraka  e  koaia  e  te  rahi  'Ati-Tama. 
Me  tuku  ki  raro,  mo  Tant&ri  ma, 
Mo  te  wai'Srahe  e  tinga  tona  nei, 
Ikhanban  ai  i  te  papa  i  Uaro'taha, 
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E  kore,  £  Tuna  rs !  e  tahuri  to  rakaa  toa, 

I  ngaua  pntia  e  te  ipo  walune, 

Ka  what!  i  reira  te  pnhi  o  taka  waka ; 

He  tama  herenga  waka. 

No  nmga,  no  raro,  no  Te  Rau-paraha,  e  ! 

Hurihori  kan  ai  te  mokai  o  te  wahine, 

Taku  kiri  whakaniko, 

Te  kiri  o  Awa-noi 

Ka  whara  kei  man. 

Ma  te  haa  takaha  e  tnraki. 

Taku  rata  tiketike— 

Taku  whakamm  totara 

E  ta  ki  Pou-tama  ra. 

Karanga  mai  £  Fia«  ! 

I  te  tara  ki  Rangi-kohoa, 

Ten  taku  manu,  he  manu  taknpn — 

He  taknpu  matakana, 

He  aua  matawhero, 

Mo  ng^  ntu  e  hira 

Ki  te  pae  ki  Karaka-ora. 

He  aha  koia  koe  te  tohi  ata  ai 

To  pata  whakata,  ki  te  ihu  o  Mama, 

O  Mama  ra,  i  te  kai  a  wai  P 

O  Han  ra,  i  te  kai  a  Banga 

O  Hari  ra,  i  te  kai  a  Oro, 

0  Tin  ra,  i  te  kai  a  Maene, 

Ka  mahungahnnga  te  whakahoro, 

1  tog  angaanga — 

Ton  angfaanga  i  tohe  nei, 

Ki  te  hau  o  te  riri 

Ko  Kaha-toatini,  hei  ntu  mo  akn  taro 

I  ngaua  iho  ] 


TBAlfSLITERATION. 

Behold  the  dark  and  gloomy  cloud  of  war, 

That  settles  down  o*er  Parininihi  diff. 

Hadst  thou  but  waited  the  forthcoming  tide 

Of  waters  from  Nga-Motu,  i  that  would  have  flowed 

Hither  with  thy  son,  with  Rau-o-Matuku,9 

To  aid  thee,  the  storm  of  battle  to  repel. 

His  plumes  yet  flash  in  the  rear  of  the  taua 

(Too  late  to  succour  thee  in  thy  need). 

Spread  out  were  thy  flowing  garments — 

Spread  out  upon  the  hill  at  Whare-kohu 

(As  thou  led  on  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle). 

Oallant  were  the  plumes  upon  thy  head 

As  before  thee  flew  the  *'  stars  of  morning.  "•'^ 

Let  them  float  forth  that  I  may  swim 

In  the  oy  erwhelraing  \»,t£ki&  ol  TcterasX 

That  cauaed  thy  downfall  m^in  «A.  '^«3%-t«^«^« 
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Th<m  didst  not  take  lieed  to  the  demon's^  fixe, 

Such,  O  Poata.A  as  thoa  brought  hither 

To  lapport  this  tribe  in  its  fatore  wars. 

Bejoiee  not  je,  the  dependants  of  'Ati-Tama,e 

Bat  think  of  *Tantari,7  and  others  of  thy^  tribe. 

Let  this  be  payment  for  unavenged  defeats 

As  oft  th J  tribe  tamed  aimlessly  to  and  fro 

At  the  rook  of  Baro-taka^  there  below. 

Thj  weapon,  O  Sir !  woald  never  have  failed  thee 

But  that  thy  loved  one,  thy  orders  disobeyed,  9 

Henoe  was  the  "  plame  of  my  canoe  "  broken. 

Thon  wert  the  pillar,  that  stayed  war-parties. 

From  the  soath,  from  the  north,  even  Te  Ran-paraha's, 

But  now  oast  down  are  the  hopes  of  woman. 

0  my  richly  tatooed  one !  with  Awa-nai*8  ^  o  pattern, 

Is  henceforth  lost  to  sight  and  forgotten. 

Nanght  bat  a  fierce  blowing  gaJe 

Conld  overthrow  my  lofty  Sata  tree — 

My  sheltering  Totara,  in  its  beauty. 

That  stood  so  straight  and  tall  at  Poutama. 

loft  up  thy  voice  and  praise,  O  Pare  ! 

At  the  peak  of  Rangi-kohua, 

Tliis  my  bird,  like  unto  an  ocean  bird, 

A  wild  white  gannet, 

A  red-eyed  mullet. 

Now  slain  in  payment  for  the  many 

That  fell  at  Earaka-ura. 

Why  did  thou  fail  to  strike  out  straight 

With  uplifted  weapon,  on  Mama's  nose  P 

Of  Mamai  7  indeed  !  who  shall  be  eaten  by  whom  ? 

Of  Hari,i  7  there !  who  shall  be  food  for  Ranga,i  » 

Of  Hau*,  17  also  I  who  shall  be  eaten  by  Oro,  i  • 

Of  Tiu,  1  7  again !  whom  Maenei  •  shall  eat. 

Crushing  was  the  stroke  that  overthrew  thee  ! 
That  fatal  blow  upon  thy  head- 
That  head  that  shone  in  the  fore — 
In  the  wild  tempest  of  battle. 
Kahu-tuatini  shall  be  the  payment. 
For  my  tarot,  for  my  loved  once, 
That  there  have  been  destroyed. 

Nom:— 1  "Tliewatenifhim  Nga-Mota"  zepresent  the  on-coming  Ati-Awa  who  sixiTsd 
hte  to  mre  the  day  at  Fua-nwa.  i  Bau-o-Matnkn,  another  name  for  Te  Whare-poorl,  we 
•  learn  that  this  well-known  chief  in  later  dayi  was  with  the  Ati-Awa  force.  8  "  Stan  of 
ning,"  the  chiefs  of  the  opposing  party.  4  Tupua,  or  demon,  <.«.,  the  guns  of  the  l^ikeha. 
hotn  broogfat  the  first  mosket  to  Kgati-Tama  from  the  Nga-PohL  6  Ati-Tama  ^  Kgati- 
sa.  7  Tautari  short  for  Mannga-tautari,  killed  by  Ngati-Tama  at  Fou-tama,  see  ante. 
Isrotaka,  a  flat  rook  below  Te  Kawau  pa,  the  scene  of  many  a  fight.  9  Tn-poki,  bef  oie  the 
tie,  had  given  orden  that  no  food  was  to  be  eaten  by  his  tribe,  but  his  granddaughter 
obeyed  him,  which  was  an  erU  omen  for  him,  and  hence— they  believe— he  was  killed.  10  Awa- 
•^-Tsraweia,  another  name  for  Whaqyaoni  rfrer.  ir  All  chiefs  engaged  in  the  \)attls<A'Hxa<- 
a  CO  the  Ngmti-MMoJ»-poto  Me,  18  A  dog  belonging  to  the  oomposer.  1ft  Sb.v«a<A  «ba 
^'  ^  ~  Ai»*P^W,  motter  of  flaa^nru  of  Ngati-Mama-poto  {\  If^saU-'H^kna-uz^^ 
SMiiwMsmufMMnmi,  who  defeated  Ngmti^TmmM  at  Tihi-manuka  iTlBlft. 
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Te  Whao  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Ngati-Mutunga  killed  at  Para- 
rewa,  and  he  was  related  to  Kauhoe,  a  woman  of  Ngati-Hine-tohi 
hapu  of  Ngati-Mutunga.  She  was  afterwards  the  second  wife  of  the 
celebrated  Te  Pu-ohu  of  Ngati-Tama,  who  met  his  death,  near  Gk>re 
in  the  South  Island,  about  1835.  Kauhoe  composed  the  following 
lament  for  Te  Whao  and  Tupoki.  Te  Whao's  wife,  says  Rangi-pito, 
was  from  Ngati-Hine-uru,  and  she  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  her 
husband,  who  was  a  very  fine,  handsome  man. 

Ten  te  uira  hikohiko  ana  mai, 

Hoehoe  ake  ra  nga  rahi  a  Te  Whao 

I  raro  Te  Hikuwai  e — 

Ka  tika  i  te  ia  o  Orohue  i  tai, 

Ka  ripa  ki  waho  ra  e, 

Atu-tahi  koa,  te  whetu  tarake  o  te  rangi, 

Ka  kopi  te  kukume, 

Ka  hahae  Mata-riki  e — 

Puang^,  Tau-toru — 

Nana  i  kukume  koatou  ki  te  mate  e — 

Wahia  i  waenga  i  te  angaanga 

0  Ng^ti-Mahnta,  nana  te  wahine, 
To  kiri  piataata  kia  whakapokia 
Eli  te  ahi  manuka  e. 

Iti  toka  taina 

Me  tangi  e  au  i  te  pon  o  te  whare, 

Nau  i  eke  atu  i  te  waka  pnkatea, 

1  te  waka  kohekohe  ra. 
KuTu-tong^-rerewa 

Nau  i  wehe  atu  te  tan  i  a  Kahu— e — 

Motaha  ki  tahaki 

Kei  te  anoanu  au  i  te  wai-roro  tapu 

No  Tu-korehu,  no  Hauauru, 

Ka  kita  aku  niho — e — 

There  was  also  killed  in  this  battle  a  somewhat  famous  chief  of 
Ngati-Toa  who  was  assisting  Ngati-Tama,  their  constant  allies  and 
relatives,  named  Te  Matoe,  who  was  the  father  of  Te  Kanae  and  Rawiri 
Puaha,  both  men  of  note  at  the  time  Wellington  was  founded.  The 
following  lament  was  composed  by  Taka-mai*te-rangi,  Matoe's  father : — 

Ko  au,  ko  tama  patea-wanang^ 

Ki  te  whare  korero, 

Ma  Wai-kapakapa 

E  hua  ake  Ida  tupu. 

Hoki  ana  mai  ko  te  ka«-a  ki  an. 

E  Rangi-aho  ka  kite  ra  koe 

KioTe  kai  kiri  nmga  o  Para-rewa, 

Whakarawakitia  ki  te  poni-o-Tane 

He  kai  te  mann  iti,  he  kai  ika  mounn, 

He  kai  ka  knka,  ka  noa, 

Ka  whara  kei  man, 

Kowaa  au,  E  te  ipo  1 
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EiA  whakaman  iho  te  ra  hum  mai, 
Ko  Te  If  atoe  i  te  rangi, 
£  waiho  ana  koe  i  te  puni  wahine, 
Whakairniinnmia  i  roto  o  Tahere, 
Tangi  tiere  ana  te  tai  o  Bau-kura 
Haere  mai  nei  koe  i  te  iwi  ka  ngaro, 
Te  mate  apiti  ki  toa  o  te  rawhiti. 


TRANSLITERATION. 


The  son  am  I  of  those  whose  ancient  knowledge 

Was  taog-ht  by  priests  in  the  house  of  learning 

(No  longer  do  I  interest  feel  in  our  ancient  lore), 

In  future  shall  it  be  for  Wai-kapakapa 

To  cause  the  fruits  to  grow  and  bear, 

Whilst  bitterness  and  sorrow  remain  for  me. 

0  Bangi-aho  !  it  was  thou  that  saw 

Those  flesh-eating  rats  above  at  Para-rewa, 

Who  rifled  the  oamp  of  our  brares, 

When  all,  both  great  and  small,  were  eaten. 

Or  left  as  wasted  dried-up  food,  common  to  all. 

Now  alas !  will  they  all  be  forgotten  ? 

Who  then  am  I,  O  thou  beloved ! 

That  flxes  my  gaze  on  the  setting  sun — 

Emblematic  of  Te  Matoe  in  the  skies. 

Better  hadst  thou  remained  in  the  woman's  camp, 

To  drink  of  the  waters  of  Tahere, 

Breaking  are  the  waves  on  Bau-kura  beach,  i 

'TIs  surely  a  message  from  those  now  lost, 

Another  death  added  to  that  in  the  east.  > 

1  An  one-tapu,  or  boach  naed  as  road  near  Kawhia.  2  Refers  to  the  death  of  Te  Homo 
OB  of  Te  Whata-nni,  principal  chief  of  Ngati-Raa-kawa)  who  was  killed  not  long  before  at  Te 
OCio>«-Tara,  Hawke'B  Bay. 


ON  ARIKI,  AND  INCIDENTALLY,  TOHUNGA. 

By  Hare  Honoi. 


AN  article  which  appears  in  the  Journal  of  September  (Vol.  XVll., 
p.  162)  last  has  stimulated  editorial  invitation  for  contributions 
on  this  hitherto  comparatively  little  discussed  subject. 

The  limitations  of  the  Journal's  space  demand  of  its  contributors 
something,  at  once,  fully  informing  and,  as  brief  as  may  be. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  mission  of  the  Journal  is  to  present 
facts,  so  far  as  such  are  available,  and  not  merely  opinions  more  or  less 
authoritative,  one's  only  anxiety  need  be  to  embody  such  matter  as 
shall  continue  to  have  a  permanent  interest  as  a  channel  of  reference 
and  so  claim  a  full  place  in  the  Journal. 

Not  that  the  position  cannot  be  shortly  and  cle  arly  put,  for  it  can. 
For  instance :    an  inferior  chief  has  one  Qousiri'rangatira ;   his  superior 
chief  has  fifty  covLsms-ran^atira ;   bis  high   chief   has   one   hundred 
Qousms-rangatira ;  his  ^rtX'»  has  two  hundred  coMsins-ran^atira.    Again, 
as  the  chiefs  are  of  various  degrees  of  rank,  so  are  the  Ariht:  there  is 
the  local  Ariki  of  the  inferior  chiefs  of  a  minor  genealogical  line  ;  there 
is  the  local  Ariki  oi  the  superior  chief  of  a  line  of  fifty  cousins-ran^a^ira; 
there  is  the  immediate  Ariki  of  the  high  chief  of  a  line  of  one  hundred 
cousins-ran^a^rra ;  there  is  the  Tino  Ariki  of  a  main  line  which  embraces 
many  branch  lines ;   and,  finally,  there  is  a  still  more  superior  Afiki^ 
bom  of  a  union  of  the  Ariki  families  of  two  or  more  main  genealogical 
lines.     (We  are  now  considering  a  genuine  system  of  patriarchism; 
throughout  this  article  the  words  genealogical  line  are  implied  wherever 
omitted.     As  to  the  meaning  of  Arikiy  it  is   sufficient  to  state  that 
patriarch-^n   so   far   as  this   genealogicaUy   signifies  father-in-ehiif, 
conveys  its  true  expression.) 

In  a  word,  then,  an  Ariki  is  one  in  whom  many  ancestral  lines 
converge,  and  from  whom  many  ancestral  lines  diverge ;  by  the  first 
he  becomes  the  superior  descendant-of-many;  by  the  second  he  becomes 
the  superior  ancestor-of -many:  ancestor-in-chief;  father-in-chief.  Such 
an  Ariki  was  my  ancestor  Bahiri,  representative  of  the  four  main  tribes 
whose  domains  extended  originally  from  the  present  city  of  Auckland 
northwards  along  both  coasts  to  the  North  Cape. 
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The  Maori  has  a  passionate  esteem  for  the  law  of  primogeniture  in 
the  male  line.  To  the  Maori  no  Artki  was  so  sacred  in  person  as  he 
vho  was  the  first-bom  of  a  first-bom  through  three,  four,  or  five 
generations.  Unfortunately  for  such  an  ideal  state  Nature  has  her 
moods,  and  her  behests  had  to  be  accepted  as  the  best  the  gods 
provided.  The  ideal  saw  a  first-bom  son  united  to  a  first-bom 
danghter,  with  a  son  as  the  first-fruit  of  the  union,  to  be  in  his  turn 
imited  to  a  first-bom  daughter.  The  practical  saw  that  the  first-bom 
son  prematurely  died  or  was  killed ;  in  addition,  the  first-bom  frequently 
proved  to  be  a  daughter.  Again,  an  Ariki  proves  to  be  too  yoimg  to 
wed  the  fully-matured  eldest  daughter  of  highest  rank,  and  she  is 
mated  to  one  of  his  more  mature  cousin- junior ;  whilst  he,  when  quite 
matured,  is  mated  to  a  junior  daughter,  sometimes  the  younger  sister 
of  tiie  one  which  his  youth  lost  to  him.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
most  truly  natural  conditions,  the  Elders  ever  kept  the  ideal  before 
themselves,  and  no  union  in  the  highest  families  took  place  before  the 
geaealogical  position  of  the  parties  to  it  was  fully  thought  out  and 
discussed. 

{a)  The  question  of  domicile  was  yet  another  disturbing  factor 
affecting  that  ideal  state  for  which  the  Elders  strove.  Each  tribe  had 
its  main  centre  or  stronghold,  in  which  was  to  be  found  the  flower  of 
its  nobility,  which  always  included  the  Ariki.  But  sons  of  the 
$k»-ariki  occasionally  went  a-field ;  elected  to  settle  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  tribal  domain,  where  their  sons  and  grandsons  grew  up  and 
remained  in  independence,  taking  no  further  part  in  the  transactions 
of  the  main  centre.  Such  a  section  became  lost  to  the  main  tribe, 
impliedly  ostracised.  It  is  largely  so  with  the  descendants  of  Kaharau, 
that  brilliant  son  of  Eahiri  who,  in  the  punishment  of  insolent  chiefs, 
bore  his  conquering  arms  from  the  waters  of  Hokianga  on  the  west 
coast  to  the  tides  of  Whanga-ruru  on  the  east  coast,  where  his  local 
deeoendants  are  still  to  be  foimd.  It  sometimes  happened  that  a 
connection  was  maintained  in  such  cases  by  inter-marriage,  but, 
although  apparently  equal  in  every  other  respect,  a  chief  of  distant 
domicile  was  not  conceded  the  influence,  therefore  the  mdna  of  a  home 
chief.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  a  section  grew  strong  and  effectively 
kept  in  check  their  aggressively  turbulent  neighbours,  it  was  regarded 
as  a  power  for  the  general  good  and  lost  little  if  any  caste  by  its 
▼oluntary  separation.  All  of  which  observations  strictly  apply  to  a 
diwcnsmon  of  the  question  under  notice,  namely,  as  to  the  meaning,  the 
power,  and  the  status  of  an  Ariki.  It  should  be  here  added  that  a 
female  Ariki  was,  as  already  indicated,  an  inevitability ;  such  were 
termed  ariki-tapairu,  which  has  the  meaning  of  ariki-hy-courte^y^  a  rathex 
unwilling  acceptance  of  what  was  certainly  regarded  as  being  a  hlotc^'^ 
miramre  female.  Such  was  my  grandmother  Maumau,  ortiki-tapairu  ol 
both  the  Nga-Puhi  and  the  JZarawa  main  tribes.     Her  appaxen^Vj 
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unwelcome  advent  to  this  world  was  signalised  hy  her  being  named 
the  epithet  maumau,  or  waste,  a  waste  of  time,  blood,  and  title  on  a 
female.  In  such  a  case  the  correct  course  is  very  clear,  that  is  to  hastily 
mature  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  lordly  male  line.  In  this,  however, 
poor  Maumau  lamentably  failed  by  first  becoming  the  mother  of  foui 
successive  daughters.  Still  more  unfortimate  was  her  only  sister 
Matire-Taku,  who,  being  wedded  to  their  first  cousin  Titore,  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  Poroa,  who  died  in  infancy.  There  were  no  further  children 
bom  of  this  union  for  many  years,  and  so  it  is  that  Titore  (he  who  sent 
a  gift  by  Captain  Sadler,  of  H.M.S.  "The  Buffalo,"  to  his  Majesty 
£[ing  William  the  Fourth,  receiving  in  return  a  suit  of  armour  and 
letter,  in  1835)  has  no  descendants.  He  was  the  son  of  a  younger 
brother,  and  his  two  cousins-female  alone  stood  between  him  and  this 
superior  ^rt^t-ship,  thus  : — 

/. 
TE  WAIHUKA  «  KAHU-WHAKAREWA. 

m.         (Nga-Fuhi)         \ (Te  Rarawa) 

Te  Tupua  »  Paua  Te  Koukou 


/ 


/. 


Matire-Taku  Maumau.  Titore-nui » Matire-Taku, 

Poroa. 
(Died  iu  infanoy.) 

(Te  Tupua  was  a  first-bom  and  son.  For  the  reasons  shown  lim 
names  of  Matire  and  Titore  require  no  further  reference.) 

For  the  proper  illustration  of  this  article  a  fairly  extensive  series  cz 
genealogical  lines,  hitherto  unpublished,  are  now  given.  These  lin^ 
largely  include  the  names  of  the  principal  ancestors  who  have  controller 
and  shaped  the  destinies  of  the  North  Auckland  tribes  from  the  earhe^ 
traditional  times.  To  students  and  readers  of  the  Journal  they  off^ 
entirely  new  fields  of  enquiry,  by  clearing  up  avenues  of  past  doul:: 
and  exposing  tricks  of  the  mendacious.  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  y^ 
none  the  less  indisputable  fact  that  neither  the  "Arawa"  nor  tbs 
"Tainui"  canoes  are  traditionally  known  to  the  North  Aucklacm 
tribes. 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  genealogical  line  from  "ToL^ 
facing  page  forty  in  Journal,  Vol.  Vll.,  Table  I.,  is  classed  as  A,  whiJ 
those  as  B,  0,  D,  etc.,  are  here  given.  For  the  same  reason  the  nant^ 
of  those  ancestors  who  are  most  particularly  concerned  in  the  buildic* 
up  and  sustaining  of  the  aho^ariki  will  be  shown  in  heavy  type.  Tt^ 
paragraph  marked  (a)  ante,  will  also  serve  a  useful  purpose  of  brevit^^ 
So  far,  the  Toi  line  just  referred  to  as  Table  I.,  and  with  which  read^s 
ot  the  Journal  have  been  made  so  familiar,  thanks  to  the  zeal  aO 
research  of  Mr.  8.  Percy  SmitYi,  \b  at  oncfe  VSaa  moR^VcK^^VASit  and  tl" 
most  reliably  satisfactory  oi  all  Ame%.    To\\>^R«ms»>2cvfe  ^^\ftRfi«.^5tf3«^^ 
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of  his  time  and  place,  not  alone  because  his  descendants  extend 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country,  but  because  from 
fifty  independent  lines  of  descent  we  are  enabled  with  historical 
precision  to  fix  his  plane  at  thirty-two  generations  back  from  the  year 
190O.  The  table  of  British  Boyal  descent  shows  that  the  present 
Prince  of  Wales  is  thirtieth  in  descent  from  William  the  Conqueror. 
So  that  from  the  Toi  traditional  tables  we  are  taught  with  tolerable 
certainty  that  at  a  period  dating  two  generations  beyond  that  of 
William  the  Conqueror  this  country  was  already  settled  by  a  capable 
and  intelligent  yet  warlike  Maori  people  (Journal,  Vol.  lY.,  p.  216). 
But,  outside  of  the  Toi  tables  themselves,  the  ten  succeeding  generations 
remain  historically  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  instead  of 
addressing  themselves  to  the  work  of  removing  this  hiatus  contributors 
have  deluged  the  Journal  and  kindred  prints  with  minutely  detailed 
aooounts  of  canoe- voyagers  of  some  twenty  generations  ago;  which 
accounts  are  for  the  most  part  mere  fabrications,  built  up  from  slender 
and  inconsequent  material.* 

Still  keeping  strictly  in  view  the  main  purpose  of  this  article,  let 
us  now  consider  the  following  genealogical  line  in  its  aspect  of  filling  in 
the  hiatus  just  referred  to.  Its  leading  ancestor  is  Tuputupu-whenua, 
the  Tumutupu-whenuaf  of  our  kinsmen  of  the  Central  Pacific,  commonly 
regarded  as  being  the  FIKST  MAN.  The  name  literally  signifies 
Earth-grown,  and  as  Maori  names  are  before  all  things  descriptive,  the 
student  may  correctly  infer  that  the  Maori  is  a  prime  believer  in  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  Of  the  scores  of  generations  succeeding  that 
first  man,  and  which  are  obviously  unknown  to  history  we  make  here 
no  note,  their  place  is  shown  by  the  short  break  In  the  line.  The  line 
is  more  extensive  than  here  shown,  but  a  lengthy  recital  of  names, 
about  which  tradition  is  silent,  cannot  materiaUy  bridge  that  unknown 
past.  We  are  taught  to  believe  that  Tuputupu-whenna  was  bom  of 
the  soil  and  that  his  direct  descendants  were  aboriginals  of  this  country. 
Those  here  shown  are  the  immediate  progenitors  of  the  Ngati-Hangi 
branch  of  the  Xga-Puhi  tribe  and  one  of  its  most  honoured.  This 
branch  regards  with  the  utmost  disdain  those  more  southern  tribes  who 
attribute  their  very  existence  to  the  arrival  of  some  more  or  less  mythical 
canoe-voyag^ng  ancestor  of  modem  times.  This  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  story  which  nms :  Some  generations  ago  a  member  of  a  junior 
branch  of  Ngati-Kangi  referred  with  some  pride  to  the  doings  of  his 

*W6  cannot  at  all  agree  with  this  statement  as  to  the  unreliability  of  the 
hktoriea  of  the  later  migration  of  about  the  year  1350.    The  mere  facts  that  the 
names  of  the  canoes  are  known  to  Eastern  Polynesians  as  well  as  to  ICaotift, 
and  the  accordance  in  the  number  ot  genenUona  that  have  lived  dnoe  t\iQ  «iTtVv«\ 
of  these  enemiea  is  proof  of  their  authentioitjr, — ^EDrroB. 

ff  Thmatama'Wbenaa. — Editob. 
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canoe-voyaging  ancestor  Tamatea-pokai-whenua  (of  the  canoe  '^  Taki- 
tinm,"  then  reg^arded  as  belonging  strictly  to  this  country.  The 
snmame  of  this  ancestor  is  certainly  derived  from  his  traditional 
voyages  and  explorations  in  and  about  the  North  and  South  Islands.) 
The  member  alluded  to  was  promptly  rebuked  by  an  old  chief  of  the 
senior  Hue,  in  these  words  :  E  hara  nga  tai  katoa  me  nga  rangatinUanga^ 
he  rangatiratanga  a-pori;  ka  pa  ho  au,  ho  te  Titt,  ko  te  Aporei,  ko  Tama 
purupuru  marirej  ko  Ngati-Rangi ;  ko  te  angaanga  titt  iho  t  te  rangi ! " 
which  may  be  freely  rendered  :  '*  Boast  not  before  me  of  the  lordliness 
of  other  seas  and  the  fairness  of  their  climes  as  described  by  unknown 
castaways  of  no  particular  country ;  unlike  myself,  a  fixture  reflecting 
the  beauty  of  a  land  wherein  my  fathers  from  time  immemorial  have 
played  in  childhood,  as  I  myself  have  played;  who  knew  not  as  I 
myself  know  not  of  any  other  sky,  save  that  now  crowning  my  head  !" 
Fine  conservatism  this.  The  Tamatea  connection  is  set  out  in  the 
accompanying  Table.  Its  historical  interest  consists  in  the  fact  that 
many  well-known  chiefs  in  widely  separated  pcurts  of  this  country  claim 
his  son,  Elahu-unu,  or  Kahu-ngunu,  as  being  their  particular  ancestor; 
he  proved  to  be  a  wanderer  as  his  father  was  before  him  (Journal,  Vol. 
m.,  p.  213).  His  northern  descendants  are  the  Ngai-Tamatea  and 
the  Ngati-Kahu,  of  Doubtless  Bay,  who  have  thus  perpetuated  the 
names  of  these  their  ancestors  as  tribal  designations. 

As  already  indicated,  these  genealogies  set  out  the  lines  of  the 
ruling  chiefs  and  families  for  the  whole  country  to  the  north  of 
Auckland  during  a  period  extending  back  with  historical  exactitude 
to  at  least  twenty-five  generations;  their  history  is  largely  the  true 
history  of  the  North.  Although  consideration  of  space  has  necessitated 
compression,  the  four  Tables  exhibit  two  striking  facts :  The  first  is 
that  Kahiri,  in  his  ancestors  and  descendants,  presents  a  most  striking 
figure ;  and  the  second  is  that  all  of  the  main  lines  and  the  principal 
branch  lines  converge  upon  Maumau.  Those  two  facts  testify  to  and 
proclaim  the  .^rtXt-ship  which  is  the  subject  of  this  enquiry.  It  may 
be  urged,  alike  by  those  who  do  not  understand  as  by  those  who  may 
be  unwilling  to  believe,  that  perhaps  others  can  show  a  similar 
genealogical  connection  to  that  of  Maumau.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  explicitly  state  that  none  other  can  show  such  a  rich  genealogical 
connection  as  Maumau.,  to  the  actual  rules  of  the  Maori  world  of  the 
North. 

The  somewhat  fanciful  terms  which  Mr.  Hammond  recites  in  the 

above  paper  are  sometimes  applied  to  an  Ariki^  but  such  a  term  as 

«  Tumu-whakarae,"  which  strictly  applies  to  a  KoMiri  foreety  can  have 

litde  force  in  the  South,  where  Elauri  forests  do  not  exist.     Mr. 

JSammond's  instructors,  bowever,  ento^Vy  Toic^cioTm  \c3&.  yki  ^adi^oing 

a  secondary  position  to  an  Arihi.    In  «l  ^liftelo^  Vsrca^  ^^rxs^^  ^k^.^ 
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as  the  Mckori  no  higher  position  than  that  of  Artki  is  possible,  no  matter 
bj  what  other  I  designation  he  may  be  known. 

This  paper  may  be  ended  by  a  brief  reference  to  Nukutawhiti. 
When  the  last  word  is  said  it  will  be  found  that  Nukutawhiti  is 
none  other  than  the  Uenuku-ariki  of  Table  I.  (Journal,  Vol.  VII., 
p.  40),  and  that  our  Bua(tapu)nui  is  his  son  Buatapu.  Both  names 
have  been  connected  with  the  mythical  Omamari,  Omamaru,  or  Tokomaru 
canoe,  but  a  quantity  of  traditional  evidence  is  extant  to  show  that  tho^e 
canoe  stories  were  already^yths  in  their  own  days.  Their  history  must 
avait  future  papers. 


KO   TE  TIKANGA  0   TENEI  KUPU,  0   ARIKI. 


Na  H.  T.  Whatahoro. 


MO  to  patai  mo  Te  Ariki :  Eo  toku  rongo  ki  a  Mohi  Torohanga  te 
tino  tohimga  o  te  wananga ;  ki  a  Mohi  Huatapu  hoki,  tino 
tohunga  o  te  wananga  o  Ngati-Porou,  koia  tenei.  Me  penei  e  au  kia 
marama  ai  te  whakaatu.  Ko  Kopata  i  marena  ki  a  Heni.  Ko  Ropata, 
ko  Heni  he  tino  uri  rangatira  raua  tokorua.     A  raua  tamariki,  ara  : — 

1  Pape        T 

2  Hare        T 

3  Tini  W 

4  Kere         T 

5  Teone       T 

Na,  ko  Pape,  ka  kiia  tenei  tamaiti  he  matamua ;  ko  Hare,  ka  kiia 
he  taina  no  PapQ.  Ko  Tini  ka  kiia  tenei  he  tuahine-taina  no  Pape,  no 
Hare  hoki.  Ko  Kere  he  taina  no  Pape,  no  Hare.  Engari  he  tungane- 
taina  no  Tini.  Ko  Teone  he  taina-whakapakanga  no  Pape,  no  Hare, 
no  Kere.  Engari  he  tungane-whakapakanga  no  Tini.  Ko  tahi 
whakahua  mo  te  whakapakanga  o  ratou,  ara  ko  Teone,  ka  kiia  ia  he 
potiki ;  no  te  mea  ko  ia  te  tamaiti  whakamutunga. 

Na,  ki  te  mea  ka  kitea  ina  tupu  aua  tamariki,  ara,  ka  pakeke 
ratou  (ka  tae  pea  ki  te  20  tau,  ki  te  30  tau  ranei),  ka  mohiotia  ko 
Pape  he  tangata  mohio  ki  te  whakaaro  nui,  ki  te  manaaki  tangata,  ki 
te  whakahaero  i  te  hapu,  i  te  iwi  ranei,  ka  mea  tona  hapu,  iwi  ranei, 
ko  Pape  hei  ariki  ia  ki  taua  whanau  katoa,  me  ona  hapu  o  tona  papa, 
o  tona  whaea,  me  nga  iwi  o  te  papa  o  te  whaea  hoki.  Ka  whakaaturia 
taua  hiahia  kia  mohio  nga  hapu  me  nga  iwi,  kua  kiia  a  Pape  hei  ariki. 
Ki  te  whakaae  nga  taina  me  to  ratou  tuahine  me  o  ratou  matua  me 
nga  hapu,  me  nga  iwi  o  te  whaea,  o  te  papa  ranei,  ka  noho  enei 
karanga  ki  runga  ki  a  Pape  he  ariki-matamua  ia  no  ena  hapu  me  ena 
uri.  Tona  tikanga  i  tena  wa,  koia  te  tino  tangata  hei  whakaae  i  te 
pakanga  kia  whawhai  ona  hapu,  ona  iwi  ki  etehi  atu  iwi.  A,  ma  taua 
ariki  e  hohou  te  rongo  ka  m^na  ai.  Ki  te  kore  te  ariki  e  whakaae, 
kaore  e  mau  te  rongo.  Kaore  tetehi  tangata  e  kaha  ki  te  whakahe  i 
te  kupu  a,  te  ariki  i  tana  wa.  A'ki  te  'w\ia)t«Xi^\.\«u\.^  Vm^^  ^Vxcqa.  ^\^k\ 
e  tetehi  tangata,  ka  kiia  tena  lie  Yiara  Wtlo,  \ie  \«^«^\  mVaa..    ^^  «x^ 
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te  pakanga  i  kona ;  ahakoa  na  tetahi  tangata  o  tona  hapu,  o  tona  iwi 
ake ;  ka  patua  te  tangata,  ka  murua  te  whenua,  te  taonga  ranei. 

Ea  rua  nga  mUna  ki  tenei  tangata,  ki  a  Pape  ;  ko  tona  matamua- 
tanga,  ko  te  wkakatunga  i  a  ia  hei  ariki.  Engari  ki  te  whakataua  e 
te  iwi  ki  a  Hare  te  m&na-ariki,  heoi,  ka  kiia  i  a  Hare  te  upoko  ariki  o 
onii  tuakana  o  ona  taina,  tuahiue,  o  ona  hapu,  o  ona  iwi  hoki.  Ka 
mau  tonu  i  a  Pape  ko  te  tuakanatanga,  ko  te  matamuatanga.  Ki  te 
riro  i  a  Teone  te  m&na-ariki  ka  pera  ano  me  Hare ;  ka  pera  ano  a 
Kere. 

Na ;  ki  te  ki  te  liapu,  te  iwi  ranei,  ko  Tini  hei  Kahiirangi,  ka  mau 
tonu  te  mana  o  tena  kupu  ki  runga  i  a  ai ;  ka  tau  taua  ingoa  a  kahu- 
rangi  ki  te  tamaiti  wahine  a  nga  matua  momo-rangatira,  pera  me  nga 
matua  o  Pape  ma.  Ko  taua  ingoa  ka  tau  ki  te  mea  e  whakanuia  ana 
e  nga  hapu,  e  nga  iwi.  He  mana  to  taua  tamaiti-kahurang^  ki  te 
whakamutu  i  te  whawhai ;  ki  te  takahia,  ka  mate  te  tangata  nana  i 
takahi  taua  maunga  rongo. 

Na,  kahore  te  kahurangi  e  kiia  ki  runga  ki  te  tamaiti,  engari  te 
aiiki.  Kahore  te  ariki  e  kiia  ki  runga  ki  te  tamaiti  wahine,  engari  te 
kahurangi.  Ko  te  tino  ingoa  nui  o  te  tokomaha  o  nga  tangata- tane 
kua  kiia  he  ariki,  he  matamua  ranei  no  nga  whanau  rangatira,  ka  kiia 
ratou  katoa  he  *'  Eopu-whatukura."  Ko  nga  kahurangi  katoa  ka  kiia 
he  '*  Bopu-marae-kura."  Heoi,  ko  nga  tangata  momo  tane,  wahine, 
e  kore  e  kiia  he  ariki,  he  kahurangi ;  ka  kiia  enei  he  rangatira-tane, 
iMrahine  ranei. 

Heoi  tenei  whakamaramatanga  aku.  Na,  he  karanga  pohehe  na 
te  tangata  kore  mohio  ki  tona  tikanga  o  te  ariki,  o  te  kahurangi,  ka  ki 
noa  ki  runga  i  tetahi  tangata  he  ariki  he  kahurangi  ranei.  Engari 
nga  mea  i  peratia  me  era  i  kiia  ake  ra  e  au  i  to  No.  1,  2,  3,  4.  Koira 
t«  hangaitanga  o  te  ariki,  o  te  kahurangi.     Heoi. 


TRANSLATION. 


THE   MEANING   OF   THE    WORD    "  AKIKI. 


By  H.  T.  Whatahoro. 


In  reference  to  your  enquiry  (J.P.8.,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  165)   as  to 
Ariki  :  This  is  what  I  learnt  from  Mohi  Torohanga,  the  chief  priest  of 
the  wananga  (history,  ritual,  etc.),  and  of  Mohi  Euatapu,  chiei  ^n^^^. 
of  the  wananpa  of  Ngati-Porou,  ae  follows,     I  will  giye  ttie  ioWomxv^ 
(euppasititious)  form  aa  illuBtTation  :—ItopateL  married   Hem-,    t\ie>^ 
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wete  both  descendants  of  high-bom  families.     Their  children  were : — 

1  Pape        male. 

2  Hare  „ 

3  Tini  female. 

4  Kere         male. 

5  Teone  „ 

Now  Pape  (1)  would  be  called  a  matamua^  or  first-bom  ;  Hare  (2) 
a  taina^  or  younger  brother  of  Pape  ;  Tini  (3)  would  be  a  tuahine-tainaj 
or  younger  sister  of  Pape  and  Hare ;  Kere  (4)  is  also  a  taina^  or  younger 
brother  of  Pape  and  Hare,  but  a  tungane^taina,  or  younger  brother,  of 
Tini ;  Teone  (5)  is  a  taina-whakapakanga^  or  last  younger  brother  of 
Pape,  Hare,  and  Kere,  but  a  tungans-whakapakanga,  or  last  younger 
brother  of  Tini.  Tliere  is  only  one  that  is  called  the  whakapakanga, 
that  is  Teone,  who  is  (also)  called  the  potiki,  or  youngest,  because 
he  is  the  last. 

If  it  is  seen,  when  these  children  have  grown  up  (say  to  twenty  or 
thirty  years),  that  Pape  is  a  man  of  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  can 
entertain  guests  (in  a  becoming  manner),  is  capable  of  guiding  the 
hapu  and  tribe,  his  hapu  or  his  tribe  decide  he  shall  be  the  ariki  of  all 
that  family,  and  of  the  hapus  of  his  father  and  mother.  This  desire  is 
made  known  so  that  the  hapus  and  tribes  may  know,  and  if  his  younger 
brothers,  sister,  parents,  and  tribes  consent,  he  is  made  ariki-matamua 
(or  first-bom  ariki)^  over  all  these  people.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  he 
is  the  chief  man,  whose  consent  is  necessary  to  enable  his  tribe  to  make 
war  against  other  tribes.  And  the  same  <irtX-t  alone  can  make  a  lasting 
peace.  If  the  ariki  does  not  consent,  peace  is  not  made.  No  man  has 
power  to  gainsay  the  word  of  the  ariki  in  his  time.  If  any  one  should 
dispute  the  command  of  the  ariki  it  is  said  to  be  a  great  sin ;  it  is 
treading  on  his  mdna  (power,  prestige,  etc).  Oreat  trouble  would 
arise,  and  even  if  the  one  who  disputes  the  ariki' t  word  were  of  his  own 
tribe  he  would  be  killed,  and  his  land  and  property  confiscated. 

Thb  man  Pape  has  two  sources  of  mdna  (prestige) ;  his  being  the 
eldest  son,  and  his  appointment  as  ariki.  But  if  the  tribe  place  the 
mdna-ariki  (head  chiefs  prestige)  on  Hare,  it  is  said  that  the  head- 
chieftainship  of  his  elder  and  younger  brothers  and  sisters  is  on  him 
as  well  as  that  of  the  hapus  and  tribe.  Pape  still  holds  the  position  of 
elder  brother  and  first-bom.  It  would  be  the  same  with  either  Ker^ 
or  Teone. 

If  the  hapus  or  tribe  were  to  appoint  Tini  (the  sister)  as  a 
kahurangi,  she  would  hold  the  mdna  (prestige)  of  that  name  (and  all  it 
implies) ;  such  name  is  only  given  to  a  daughter  of  high  rank,  such  as 
the  child  of  the  parents  of  Pape  and  the  others.  It  is  a  name  which 
ia  only  given  to  one  who  is  exalted  by  the  hapus  and  tribes  This 
^matii'iahurangi  (high-bom  daugYLtw"^  ^isa  w^^'j  ^%\«^«t  Xa  ^w.^ 
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var  and  make  peace,  or  continue  the  war.     If  her  decision  is  trampled 

00,  death  is  the  punishment  of  him  who  does  so. 

The  word  kahuranyi  is  not  given  to  a  son,  but  he  is  called  an  arihi ; 
nor  is  ariki  applied  to  a  female,  but  rather  hahurangi.  The  chief  name 
given  to  most  of  the  sons  made  ariki^  or  to  the  first-bom  of  chieflj 
rank,  is  '*  Eopu-whatukura,"  whilst  all  the  kahurangi  are  termed 
'*Bopu-marae-kura."  But  the  greater  number  of  well-born  males 
and  females  are  not  called  either  ariki  or  kahurangi^  but  rather  chieflj 
men  or  women  {tane-^  or  traMne^rangatira). 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say.  It  is  a  mistake  of  the  ignorant,  who  knew 
not  the  meanings  of  ariki  and  kahurangi,  who  apply  the  terms  without 
knowing  their  meanings.  Only  the  cases  illustrated  by  the  aumbers 
1,  2,  3,  4,  above,  should  have  the  terms  ariki  or  kahurangi  applied  to 
them.     Enough. 


We  may  take  Whatahoro's  paper  as  illustrating  the  east  coast 
understanding  of  the  term  ariki;  it  differs  from  some  of  the  other 
tribes,  in  that  the  office  would  appear  to  be  more  one  of  appointment 
by  the  tribe  (but  only  of  well-bom  individuals)  than  inherent  in  a 
high-born  eldest  son,  which  is  the  meaning  we  have  always  heard 
ascribed  to  the  title.  Kahurangi  also,  we  believe,  is  an  east  coast 
substitute  for  Tapairu  in  other  parts.  Kahurangi  is  a  word  very 
frequently  found  in  poetry,  meaning  high-bom,  beloved,  esteemed.  It 
is  also  a  name  for  one  of  the  finer  kinds  of  Jadeite.  Tapairu  is  common 
as  a  personal  name  in  Eastern  Pol3mesia,  and  Dr.  Wyatt  Gill  translated 
it  as  "  Fairest  of  the  fair." — Editor. 


A    HOKIANGA  INCIDENT. 


By  A.  C.  Yarborouoh. 


AS  an  instance  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Maori,  even  within  our  own 
times,  of  the  power  of  firearms,  may  be  recorded  the  story  of  a 
fight  which  took  place  between  Ngati-Korokoro  hapu  of  Pakanae, 
headed  by  Moetara,  and  the  Kai-tutae  hapu  of  Whakarapa,  led  by 
Makara,  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  European. 

The  Ngati-Korokoro,  to  the  number  of  three  hundi'ed,  came  up  the 
Hokianga  river  in  a  vessel,  or  launch,  called  '^  Tupauna,"  and  landed  to 
attack  the  Kai-tutae,  in  the  neighboui^hood  of  Lower  Waihou.  These 
latter  numbered  only  thirty  braves,  but  they  were  all  armed  with  guns. 
The  three  hundred  came  bravely  on,  and  seeing  the  insignificant  band 
opposed  to  them,  proposed  to  surround  them  and  capture  the  lot.  The 
Kai-tutae  reserved  their  fire,  but  as  the  enemy  advanced  to  within 
distance  a  gun  was  fired  and  the  firet  of  the  attackers  fell ;  and  then 
one  by  one  four  others  fell,  and  presently  they  fell  in  numbers,  until  a 
panic  set  in,  and  the  Ngati-Korokoro  fled  to  their  boat.  As  they 
crowded  into  her  they  offered  an  easy  mark,  and  there  was  a  great 
slaughter.  Moetara  was  wounded  in  the  neck  and  escaped.  The  gi'eat 
majority,  however,  of  the  attackers  wei*e  either  killed  or  captured,  so 
that  the  small  band  of  the  Kai-tutae  had  a  difficulty  in  conveying  their 
pnsoners  to  the  village.  The  above  story  is  supplied  by  Heremia  Te 
Wake,  one  of  our  most  respected  resident  Native  chiefs.  From  his 
youth  up  he  took  the  keenest  interest  in  the  art  of  wai',  and  was 
exceptionally  active  in  all  sorts  of  exercise. 

About  the  year  1864,  the  Kai-tutae  proceeded  across  the  river  to 
Whirinaki,  on  the  south  side  of  Hokianga,  where  there  was  a  dispute 
about  some  land  in  the  valley.  Parleying  having  proved  aboilive,  the 
parties  camped  on  each  side  of  an  open  space,  across  which  a  line  was 
drawn,  with  an  intimation  from  Te  Wake  that  if  any  of  the  opposite 
faction  crossed  the  line  he  would  be  shot.  Presently  a  man  named 
Nuku  did  cross  it,  as  has  since  been  asserted,  with  the  intention  of 
obtaining  water.  Several  ot  tYie  "KjBi-twXAfe  ^'wd  wvd  Nuku  was  killed. 
The  Kai-tutae  retired,  and  tViete  ^^te  ft«7«t«X  ^^.^^  «^\i\.\xi^ff«.^  ^ 
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etch  other  across  the  Hokiangariver,  near  Mr.  Manning's  residence  at 

Qnoke,  which  is  at  that  place  over  a  mile  wide,  so  that  no  harm  was 

done.     The  Grovemment  thought  it  necessary  to  saddle  the  offence  of 

the  killing  of  Nnkn  on  someone,  and  Te  Wake  was  singled  out.     It 

would  have  heen   hopeless  to  have   taken   him  captive  without  the 

assistance  of  a  strong  force,  but  he  was  persuaded  to  give  himself  up, 

and  was  eventually  lodged  in  Mount  Eden  gaol.      The  story  of  his 

escape  from  that  institution,  told  iu  his  own  language,  is  excessively 

interesting,  and  I  regret  not  being  able  to  reproduce  it.     It  includes  the 

scaling  of  the  wall  of  the  gaol  with  the  assistance  of  two  other  prisoners, 

who  attempted  to  escape  with  him,  the  pursuit  by  the  warders,  the 

wounding  of  one  of  the  escapees  and  the  capture  of  both,  and  his  own 

escape  into  a  piece  of  bush  near  Mount  Eden,  where  he  passed  the  night, 

and,  notwithstanding  that  his  hiding  place  was  surrounded,  his  evasion 

of  his  pursuers,  and  his  journey  through  a  friendly  country  across 

Kaipara  Heads  and  back  to  his  home,  where  he  was  safe.     A  few  years 

later  he  was  pardoned,  and  has  proved  himself  a  useful  member  of 

society  since,  and  is  now  prominent  in  pushing  forward  the  interests  of 

his  people  and  in  promoting  a  Native  settlement  on  European  lines  of 

progress. 
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APPROXIMATE   STRENGTH   OF  THE   MAORI   HAPUS  OF 
HOKIANGA,    CIRCA    1810. 


By  A.  C.  Yabbobouoh. 


The  following  is  the  approximate  strength  of  fighting  men  in  the 
valley  of  Hokitfnga  and  in  Whangape,  to  which  must  be  added  not 
less  than  one  hundred  men  from  Otaua  and  Taheke,  Upper  Waima 
branch  of  Hokianga;  and  in  making  a  comparison  between  the 
census  number  of  Maoris  in  Hokianga  county  one  hundred  years  ago 
and  now,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  no  estimate  has 
been  made  of  the  strength  of  the  hapu9  living  at  Herekino  and  the 
north,  or  of  those  at  Opanake  to  the  south,  both  of  which  places  are 
within  the  boundaries  of  Hokianga  county.  (The  census  of  1906 
gives  two  thousand  €lyq  hundred  and  fourteen  as  the  Maori  and 
half-caste  population  of  Hokianga  county — men,  women,  and  children. 
— Editor.) 


Name  of  Hapu, 

Principal  Chief. 

Flaoe  of  Residence. 

Estimate  of 
Fighting  Men. 

Ihutai 

Tohu 

Eohukohu  and  mouth 

of  Manga-muka 

140* 

Te  Popoto 

Makoare 

(Opposite  shore)  Motu- 

kiore 

100* 

Mahurehure 

Tawhai  ? 

Waima 

400 

Te  Uri-kapura    \ 

200 

Te  Eawata-taka 
Waikato  Immi- 

Te  Otene 

Manga-muka 

100 

grants 

100*  — 400 

Ngati-toro 

Patuone 

Waihou 

100 

Ngati-Hau 

Do. 

Do. 

100 

Te  Hikutu 

Pomare 

Whirinaki 

200 

Whanau-whero 

Do. 

200*  — 400 

Ngati  -  Korokoro 

Moetara 

Pakanae 

200 

Te  Roroa 

?  Tu-whare 

Waimamaku,  etc. 

100 

Ngai-Tupoto 

Tapuae 

Whakarapa  and 
Lower  Waihou 

100 

Kai-tutae 
Ngati -manawa 

TeTai 

200 

Ngati-Kuri 

Te  Heuheu 

Whangape 

300 
2540 

•  Those  marked  with  an  aatenak  «t^  -vwj  TkfiftxV^  f^gbX.^  'Oka  ^:^«i«  only 
approximate. 


NOTES    AND    QUERIES. 


[100]    Buins  in  Ghiam. 

Captain  Frederick  Crocker,  who  for  many  years  sailed  among  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  informed  me  recently  that  about  seventy  years  ago  he  landed  on  the 
island  of  Guam  and  spent  some  days  there.  In  the  Interior,  among  the  forest 
trees,  he  saw  several  beautifully -CHrved  round  stone  pillars,  about  four  feet 
thick  and  twenty- five  feet  high,  apparently  a  portion  of  a  portico  once  belong^ing 
to  some  large  structure.  Farther  inland  he  saw  a  large  number  of  similar  stone 
columns  ranging  from  two  to  ten  feet  in  height,  some  standing,  others  prostrate 
and  broken,  showing  that  at  one  time  a  large  building  had  stood  on  the  spot. 
Are  these  the  ruins  of  the  long  sought  for  temple  built  by  Tu-te-rangi-marama  ? 
It  has  been  stated  that  this  temple  was  built  of  stone,  and  was  a  wonderful 
structure  of  many  rooms. 

Have  the  ruins  mentioned  been  examined  by  competent  men  recently,  and 
are  they  well  known  ?  In  the  works  accessible  to  me,  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
ruins  in  the  island  of  Guam. 

F.   W.   OODINO. 

Montevideo,  March  9,  1909. 

[We  understand  that  the  substance  of  this  note  has  also  appeared  in  "  The 
Snenoe  of  Man,*'  Sydney.  Beferenoes  to  the  ruins  will  be  found  in  Rienzis' 
**  Oodanic,"  Paris,  1836,  and  in  F.  W.  Christian's  **  Caroline  Islands,"  London, 
1899  ;  but  neither  of  these  books  are  very  full  on  this  subject.  The  Koro-tuatini 
where  Tu-te-rangi-marama  lived  is  described  as  a  house  of  many  rooms,  and  does 
not  fit  in  with  the  descriptions  in  either  of  the  above  works.  A  reference  to  this 
building  will  be  found  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  213.~Editob.] 


[900]    Fomander's  <<  Polynesian  Bace." 

Students  of  Polynesian  matters  have  long  felt  the  want  of  an  index  to  the  gpwat 
wofk  of  Abraham  Fomander,  a  work  which  wiQ  always  remain  one  of  the  best 
written  on  the  raoe»  and  which,  moreover,  was  the  first  to  treat  of  the  history  of  the 
people  from  the  traditional  point  of  view.  This  want  has  now  been  supplied  by 
John  F.  G.  Stokes  of  the  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum,  Honolulu,  and  published  by  the 
Museum.  The  Index  contains  a  bibliog^phy  of  works  consulted  by  Fomander  in 
the  preparation  of  his  great  book,  <*  A  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Author,"  by  W.  D. 
AlexandMT,  LL.D.,  and  seventy  pages  of  index,  which  latter  is  very  full  and 
complete,  and  will  be  a  great  boon  to  Polynesian  scholars,  whose  thttnk&  axe  d»A  \a 
the  Museum  iorprintmg  it. 
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[201]    Tupa.     (J.P.8.,  Vol.  XVII..  p.  106. 

Tupa  and  Bakaihika  are  two  names  that  occur  in  taunnaha  invocationfi  in  the 
Ure-wera  district,  said  by  Tutaka  to  be  two  ancestors  of  very  remote  time*,  with 
whom  the  <««M«A«  rite  originated.  Thenaneaoooiirin  theline: — *-*  Ka  ana  Tupa, 
ka  ma  Bakaihika.*'  One  taumaha  has  Tax>akaka  in  pfaMse  of  Tupa.  Ma^  says  Tu, 
is  a  shortened  fonn  of  tnUmi,  as  in  *'  Ka  mama  hoki  ahau,  tenei  tama.** 

Elsdon  Best. 

[202]  An  Ancient  Name  of  New  Zealand.  (See  Notes,  198,  Vol.  XVIII., 
p.  44.) 
Col.  Gudgeon  writes  from  Barotong^  under  date  31st  May,  1909 : — I  am  now 
in  a  position  to  tell  you  that  the  full  name  of  old  New  Zealand,  according  to  these 
people,  was  Bangimake-Okirangi.  I  may  add  that  all  of  the  Cook  Island  people 
hold  that  all  (?  some)  of  them  descended  from  ancestors  who  came  from  New  Z^ealand. 
Quite  lately,  at  Atiu  Island,  I  spoke  to  the  chief  of  Ngati*Arua,  and  he  said  that 
they  were  all  descended  from  New  Zealand  ancestors  on  the  one  side  or  the  other ; 
that  his  ancestor  was  Te  Ariki-moutaua,  who  married  a  woman  of  the  old  people  of 
the  land.  .  .  .  When  I  enquired  at  Mauke  Island  into  the  origin  of  the  name 
Maketu  at  that  place  (also  that  of  a  celebrated  place  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  New 
Zealand),  they  took  me  to  the  site  of  an  old  village  and  hunted  about  with  a  long 
knife  among  the  leaves  and  rubbish  till  I  heard  a  sharp  click  of  the  knife  on  a  stone, 
and  the  man  turned  and  said,  '  This  Ib  Maketu ;  it  is  the  old  hearth  stone  of  the 
canoe  that  brought  the  ancestors  of  Te  Uke-ariki  here,  whose  offspring  were : 
1  Kai-tini,  2  Tara-matietie-toro,  3  Moetuma,  who  married  Tang^  and  had  Te  Bei. 
and  the  second  wife  of  Tangiia  was  Puatara,  who  had  Motoro..  who  had  Uenuku-nui, 
who  had  Uenuku-rakeiora,  who  had  Bua-tapu'  I  learned  further  that  this  stone 
was  the  only  real  one  in  Mauke  (?  the  only  stone  other  than  coral)  and  was  named 
Maketu  after  some  old  name  of  the  Maori  people.*' 

[This  is  very  satisfactory  as  proving  that  communication  was  frequent  between 
New  Zealand  and  the  Islands  prior  to  the  arrival  here  of  the  fleet,  eirta  1350. 
Tangiia  and  his  four  descendants  in  the  same  order  will  be  seen  on  the  Barotonga 
Genealogical  Table  printed  at  the  end  of  ^'  Hawaiki.** — Eoitob.] 


TRANSACTIONS    AND    PROCEEDINGS. 
POLYNESIAN    SOCIETY. 


A  HJEETixo  of  the  Council  was  held  on  the  25th  June  in  the  Library.  Present : — 
The  President,  and  Messrs.  Eraser,  W.  W.  Smith,  Skinner,  Parker,  and  Newman. 

Correspondence  was  read  from  two  American  Universities  and  the  John 
Cleland  library,  Chicago,  seeking  to  exchange  with  the  Society  (which  were 
declined  for  deficiency  of  shelf  room) ;  from  E.  Tregear,  presenting  MS.  Vocabulary 
of  the  ICarquesan  dialect  (acknowledged  with  thanks) ;  Luzac  and  Co.  re  agency. 

It  was  decided  to  ask  Mr.  K.  Heirsaeroan  to  reproduce  some  of  the  early 
Tolmnes  of  the  Journal,  now  out  of  print. 

The  following  paper  was  received  : — 

On  Maori  Star  Names.    By  Eladon  Best. 

The  following  list  of  exchanges,  etc.,  was  received  : — 
2290  Areh%v%o^%(xie^  Italiana  D'Anthropologia.     Vol.  xxxviii.,  2. 
2291-3  P/-oMMfiff^«— Royal  Society  of  Edinburg.     Vol.  xxviii.,  7,  8,  xxix.,  1. 
2294-5  Jfi/^/MM^m— Anthropologischen  Gesellschaft,  Vienna.      Vol  xxxviii.,  4, 

5,  8. 
2296  OeemBiomal  Papen — Bemioe  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum.     Vol.  iv.,  2. 
2297-2301  2?«/^/m~American  Geographical  Society.     Oct.,  1908,  Feb.,  1909. 
2302-6  Xa  Mata.    November,  1908,  March,  1909. 
2307-8  Th€  American  Antiqttarian.     September  to  December,  1908. 
2309  The  Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  iii.,  2. 
2-110  Fond  V  in  the  Philippine  Languages,     C.  E.  Conant. 
2311-14  /<wnui/~Boyal  Colonial  Institute.    Vol.  xl.,  1  to  4. 

2317  Twenty*9ixih  JZifpor^—Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

2318  Calendar,  i9(?7-^— Imperial  University  of  Tokyo. 

2416-7  TxjdeehrifP—lm^Bche  Taal-,  Laud-en  Volkenkunde.    Deel,  11.,  2. 

2320  Kotuien^YBSi  de  Bataviaasch  Gknootschap.     Deel  xlvi.,  2,  3. 

2321  Lagh'JtegieUr—QtiMib^  Batavia,  1679. 

2322  Bijdragen.     Koninklijk  Instituut.     S-Gravenhage.     Deel  Ixii. 

2323  AtUikvariek  Tidekrift—for  Sveridge.     Deel  xviii.,  2. 

2324  Fomvannen—K.  Vitterhets  Historie  och  Antikvitets  Akademen,  1907. 
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HISTORY    AND    TRADITIONS    OF    THE 
TARANAKI    COAST. 


CHAPTER  XIV.— Continued. 

TE   AMIO-WHENUA. 

1821-1822. 

EVENTS  were  crowding  on  the  heels  of  one  another  at  the  end 
of  1821  so  rapidly  and  so  numerously  that  it  is  difficult  to 
sustain  their  sequence  in  an  intelligible  manner.  Hence  it  becomes 
necessary  to  leave  Te  Bau-paraha  and  his  people  engaged  in  the 
work  of  house  building  and  cultivating  at  Ure-nui,  whilst  we  describe 
the  I  doings  of  a  great  taua^  or  war-party,  of  Ngati-Whatua,  of  Kaipara, 
under  the  chiefs  Apihai-Te-Kawau  (the  principal  leader),  Awa-rua, 
his  son  Totara-i-ahua,  Te  Tinana,  Uru-amo,  Pa-te-oro,  Tama-hiki,  and 
Ha-kawau ;  Waikato  of  Waikato  under  Te  Kanawa,  Awarua,  Rehurehu, 
and  others ;  Ngati-Tipa  of  Lower  Waikato  under  Kuku-tai  and  Tupaea ; 
Ngati-Mania-poto  under  the  veterans  Tu-korehu  and  Pura ;  a  few  of 
Ng.\ti-Maru  and  Ngati-Paoa  of  the  Thames  under  Te  Rau-roha ;  and 
also  a  few  of  Te  Arawa.  This  expedition  numbered,  all  told,  six 
hundred  warriors  and  was  called  '*  Amio-whenua,"  or  **  round  about 
the  land." 

The  early  part  of  this  expedition  is  fully  detailed  in  **  Wars  of  the 
Northern  against  the  Southern  Tribes,"  p.  93,  et  seq.^  but  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  West  Coast  history,  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  The 
latter  part,  however,  is  very  intimately  connected  with  Taranaki.  After 
passing  through  Eoto-rua,  Hawkes  Bay,  and  Wairarapa,  the  taua  came 
out  on  to  Cook's  Straits  at  Port  Nicholson. 

The  news  of  the  expedition,  however,  had  preceded  it  all  along  the 
coast,  so  that  when  the  taua  reached  Cook's  Straits  they  found  nothing 
but  empty  pas,  or,  more  likely,  villages,  for  there  are  few  pas  along  the 
southern  coasts.  The  Mua-upoko  of  Otaki,  Waikanae,  etc.,  and 
Rangi-tane  of  Manawa-tu,  etc.,  had  nearly  all  taken  refuge  on  Kapiti 
Island,  thus  leaving  no  canoes  bj  which  the  taua  could  gfat  at,  >ik<bTEi. 
No  douht,  these  people  bad  no  very  pJeasant  recollection  oi  \iift  \a&\. 
northern  raid  under   Tu^whare,    Patu-one    and    Te  Bau-pam\ia  Vn 
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1819-20  (see  Chapter  XH.)  No  one  was  found  at  Ponroa,  but  a  few 
refugees  were  disoorered  at  Horo-whenua  safely  ensconced  in  the  island 
poi  on  the  lake,  at  whom  the  Utia  were  obliged  to  look  in  yain,  for  they 
had  no  canoes  by  which  to  reach  them. 

WAI-KOTEBO. 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Downes  for  one  or  two  incidents  connected 
with  the  doings  of  this  expedition  which  are  not  generally  known.  His 
information  is  from  the  late  Major  Kepa  Te  Bangi-hiwi-nui,  and 
therefore  should  be  reliable.  ' '  Whilst  the  iaua  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Horo-whenua^"  says  the  Major,  "they  came  on  to  Otakd,  then 
Horo-whenua,  and  my  father's*  place— probably  at  Papa-i-tonga 
lake — ^where  they  surroimded  the  pa.  Our  people  were  rery  few  in 
number  here ;  so  my  father  sent  out  messengers  to  the  other  members 
of  the  tribe,  calling  on  them  to  come  to  his  assistance  and  make  an 
attack  on  the  invaders  at  night.  But  this  message  was  disregarded 
and  no  one  came.  Determined  to  try  and  alarm  the  enemy  and  force 
their  retreat,  he  went  forth  with  two  companions  and  thus  almost  single 
handed  attacked  this  great  Uma  in  the  night.  They  were  all  three 
erentually  captured,  but  not  until  several  of  the  enemy  had  fallen 
under  their  spears.  When  my  father  was  captured  he  raised  his  voice, 
loud  as  the  loud  thunders,  and  the  women  of  our  tribe,  hearing  his  call, 
came  down  the  river  in  a  canoe,  shouting  and  making  as  much  noise  as 
if  a  largo  war-party  was  approaching.  The  invaders,  thinking  they 
were  about  to  be  attacked  in  great  numbers,  decided  to  decamp,  which 
they  did  in  the  night,  leaving  their  dead  behind  them.  In  the  confusion 
my  father  escaped  back  to  his  own  people.  This  fight  was  called 
Wai-kotero." 

The  tatta  continued  its  way  up  the  West  Coast  to  Whanganui,  where 
the  local  tribes  were  met  with,  and  a  fight  took  place  on  an  island  in 
the  river,  called  by  my  informant,  old  Ereatara  of  Ngati-Whatua,  Te 
Manuka.  The  taua  was  victorious,  but  only  after  a  hard  struggle. 
This  fight,  it  ought  to  be  stated,  is  not  known  locally. 

MANOA-TOA. 

Mr.  Downes  also  supplies  the  following  from  the  same  source  as 
last  quoted  :  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Whanganui,  '*  at  Mangawere 
(or  Upoko-poito,  some  twenty  miles  below  Mangatoa)  the  taua,  under 
Tu-korehu  and  Te  Wiwi,  came  upon  and  killed  some  brothers  of  Te 
Anaua  (later  known  as  Hori-Kingi),  and  captured  a  woman  named 
Korako,  mother  of  Hakaraia.  The  latter  was  a  small  child  at  the  time 
and  thus  escaped.  In  revenge  for  this,  Hori-Kingi  gathered  his 
tribesmen  together  and  followed  one  portion  of  the  iaua^  which  had 

*£epa'0  father  was  Tungia;   bia  mo^cx,  ^BJo^-ismi^  \  t«im»i^fi&.  ^wSi^  ^3bA 
Jfoa-apoko  tribe. 
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gone  up  the  Whanganui  river  and  came  upon  and  defeated  them  at 
Mangatoa,  a  place  about  two  to  three  miles  seaward  of  the  modem. 
Tillage  of  Koroniti  (Corinth),  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Hakaniia's 
mother,  when  captured,  pleaded  for  her  own  life  and  that  of  her  child, 
promising  that  if  allowed  to  live  she  would  lead  the  party  to  a  place 
where  her  brothers  and  other  people  were,  and  that  she  would  give 
them  a  large  quantity  of  greenstone,  which  was  hidden  away.  This 
was  agreed  to  ;  so  she  guided  the  party  up  the  river  till  they  reached 
Te  Punga  (another  name  for  Te  Arero-o-te-uru,  at  Mangatoa),  where 
they  all  landed  and  left  the  canoes.  She  led  them  on  into  a  deep  gorge 
on  the  Mangatoa,  hemmed  in  by  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  out  of  which 
there  is  no  escape  except  up  or  down  the  stream,  but  which  widened 
out  at  one  spot  in  the  middle,  where  the  taua  was  advised  to  camp,  as 
it  was  just  about  night.  Korako  managed,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  to 
creep  away  unseen,  and  then  made  all  speed  to  her  own  people,  some 
of  whom  were  living  not  far  from  the  cliffs  above,  whilst  others  had 
been  following  up  the  party  from  behind.  Thus  the  invaders  were  in 
a  trap,  and  when  the  time  came,  though  those  of  Whanganui  in  the 
rear  of  the  taua  were  only  few  in  number,  they  were  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  pass,  whilst  the  other  local  people  held  the  upper  end.  After 
a  great  battle  only  six  people  managed  to  escape  out  of  the  six  hundred 
men  of  the  taua.*^  I  think  this  number  is  probably  much  exaggerated 
by  the  local  people— for  the  taua  was  still  a  large  one  when  it  reached 
Taranaki.  Te  Wiwi  is  said  to  have  been  killed,  whilst  Tu-korehu 
escaped.  Who  the  former  was  I  have  no  knowledge.  This  party  was, 
probably,  only  a  branch  of  the  main  taua. 

The  following  waiata,  or  song,  relating  to  this  event,  was  g^ven  to 
Mr.  Downes  by  an  old  Ngati-Pa-moana  woman  named  Tauira,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  though  stated  to  have  been  composed  at  the  dlite  of 
thu  Amio-whenua  expedition,  it  is  more  modem : — 

Pakipaki  ta  aa  i  te  ran  o  Mangatoa, 

I  mahue  an  i  te  tikawe  haere  i  a  Ng^-Rau, 

Ta  ana  ahau  i  te  kei  o  te  waka  o  Te  Hekeua,  i 

Hei  hoata  i  ahau  ki  Paparoa.  a 

Takutuku  i  te  ia  ki  Ope-riki'< 

Ka  kite  an  i  te  kopna  kanapanapa  ki  Wai-hakura. 

£  ngari  moti  ana  te  haere, 

Nga  one  roa  kei  Mata-hiwi,  4 

Takoto  ai  te  marino— 

To  reti  na,  ko  te  waka  o  Tainai,A 

Hei  whakawhiti  ki  Eai-koura.  6 

I  hahae  kau  aku  mata 
Ei  te  wai-rama  na  Te  PeU.  7 
E  Tia  ma  j  me  whakaboki  mAi 
Te  weJato  Jd  abmn  ; 
Km  ekh  nm  Jd  TongBmo, 
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Me  whirixiaki  ki  Koiiiaki,^  Id  a  Te  Matoha,* 

Ki  te  mea  ra  i  hoki  mai  i  te  kaipnke, 

Ko  Rangi-ahua  te  wahine, 

I  rangona  Id  te  hapai  pu, 

Ka  tataki  nei,  ka  whcro. 

Ko  tahi  te  manu  o  te  tau 

B[e  Pipi-wharau-roa,i  0 

"  Koi,  koi,  whitiwhiti-ora  !** 

What  wild  delight  I  feel  for  the  defeat  at  Mangatoa. 

I  was  left  behind  when  Nga-Rau  went  forth. 

Would  that  I  stood  in  the  stem  of  Te  Hekeoa'si  canoe, 

To  carrj  me  along  to  the  Paparoa^  rapids, 

And  float  away  with  the  currents  of  Operiki.  3 

And  there  behold  the  gleaming  depths  at  Wai-hakms. 

But  instead  were  they  beaten 

At  the  long  reaches  at  Mata-hiwi,  4 

Where  smooth  waters  ever  prevail, 

The  conveyance  was  the  canoe  Tainni,  * 

With  which  to  cross  (the  Straits)  to  Kai-koura.< 

In  vain  I  score  my  face  in  mourning. 

At  Te  Pehi's?  torch -light  march  up  stream, 

O  Tia  !  thou  roust  return. 

The  loved  one  now  departed. 

Who  has  ascended  Tongariro  mountain, 

And  rests  on  Koinaki<)  with  Te  Matoha — 

With  him  who  by  a  ship  came  back. 

Rang^-ahua  was  the  famed  woman. 

Who  was  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  musket. 

There  is  but  one  famed  bird  of  the  year. 

The  Pipi-wharau-roa,  i  o  who  cries, 

Kui  !   Kui !   whitiwhiti-ora  ! 

NoTss.— 1.  Te  Hekeaa,  head  chief  of  the  Uri-o-Haa  diyiuoD  of  Ngati-Whataa,  of  S^aipara, 
who  aooompanied  the  expedition.  2.  Faparoa  rapidB  jiut  above  Pipiriki,  on  the  Wbangmnui  river. 
8.  Operiki,  a  celebrated  old  pa  three-fourths  of  a  mile  above  Corinth,  on  the  same  river.  4.  Four 
milefl  above  Oalatea ;  same  river.  6.  The  celebrated  canoe  of  Waikato.  6.  Kai-kooia  is  sometimeB 
used  as  a  name  for  the  South  labcnd.  7.  Te  Pehi,  a  celebrated  chief  of  WhanganuL  &  A  place 
near  Tongariro.  9.  Te  Matoha  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Sydney  to  fetch  muskets.  10.  The  little 
Shiney  Cuckoo,  whose  note  is  given  in  the  last  line. 

After  these  events  the  taua  passed  through  the  thickly-inhabited 
districts  of  Patea  and  Taranaki,  but  what  success  they  had  against  the 
people  of  those  parts  is  unknown — the  probability  is  that  many  of  them 
fled  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  forest  to  escape  a  repetition  of  their  Bufferings 
from  previous  northern  war-parties,  though  Watene  Taungatara  sayB 
they  first  fought  the  northern  taua  in  a  battle,  which  was  long  undecided 
as  to  the  victory — and  that  many  pas  were  taken. 

We  next  hear  of  the  expe^tion  »\.  ^wXat^ -sHVvat^  ^^  k^>k^ra. 
auccesahUly  opposed  their  turtheT  pTO^«»^  Vyw«c^  ^«a  \\ssaiR«.,  Asi. 
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what  follows,  Mr.  W.  H.  Skinner  will  be  quoted,  for  no  one  has 
obtained  so  mucli  information  about  this  period,  which  he  has  carefully 
checked  from  the  statements  of  some  of  the  old  men  of  Ati-Awa,  to 
wit :  Te  Watene  Taungatara,  Bona,  Whati-tiri,  Eameka  Te  Ami, 
Tommy  Watson,  late  tohunga  of  Kairau,  and  others. 

"  Amongst  the  numerous  raids  that  were  organised  by  the  northern 

tribes  against  the  people  of  Taranaki  and  Cook's  Straits  districts  was 

one  led  by  Tu-korehu,  or  Pehi-korehu,  of  the  Ngati-Mania-poto  tribe. 

This  great  fighting  chief  left  Mangatoatoa  pa,  on  the  Waipa  river, 

about  the  middle  of  the  year  1820  with  a  force  of  one  hundred  and 

forty  warriors  "  (in  addition  to  the  others  mentioned  above,  making  in 

all  about  six  hundred  men).     ...     "  They  eventually  reached  the 

pa  of  Kewarewa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wai-whakaiho  river,  north  bank, 

where  they  remained  for  a  while.     Tautara,  the  ariki  and  principal 

chief  of  the  Ati-Awa,  was  at  this  time  living  at  Rewarewa,  though  his 

home  was  at  Puketapu  pa,  a  few  miles  further  north."    The  intercourse 

with  Ati-Awa  seems  to  have  been  friendly,  but  it  is  clear  from  what 

follows  that  Tautara  was  not  much  enamoured  of  his  guests  and  was 

glad   to  avail  himself  of  any  means  for  their  destruction.     Watene 

Taungatara  says  :    '*  There  was  a  great  division  in  Ati-Awa ;   those  to 

the  north  of  Waitara  determining  to  fight,  whilst  those  to  the  south 

decided  to  help  them — i.e.,  Nga-Motu,  Puke-tapu,  and  Puke-rangiora." 

To  this  end,  "  he  sent  messengers  to  the  hapus  of  Ati-Awa  living  further 

north  with  directions  to  the  effect  that  Tu-korehu  and  his  companions 

were  to  be  attacked  after  they  had  crossed  the  Waitara  river.     But 

Huri-whenua,  of  Ngati-Rahiri "  (whom  we  have  seen  as  the  defender 

of  Te  Taniwha  j?tf  in  1818)   **  would  not  agree  to  this,  but  desired  to 

attack  the  enemy  at  once.     So  he  went  with  his  people,  numbering 

eight  hundred,  to  Te  Eohutu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Waitara,  north  bank, 

and  there  awaited  the  approach  of  Tu-korehu's  party. 

"  But  why  this  sudden  change  on  the  part  of  Ati-Awa  ?  Several 
other  expeditions  of  the  same  northern  people  had  passed  through  this 
country  and  had  been  well  received,  while  numbers  of  Ati-Awa  had 
joined  them  and  gone  forth  to  murder  and  plunder — in  fact,  they  had 
been  as  one  people.  But  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  find  it  in 
the  presence  in  the  district  of  that  great  chief  Te  Rau-paraha,  leader 
of  Ngati-Toa — now  just  starting  on  that  path  of  conquest  which  made 
his  name  in  after  years  a  terror  to  both  Europeans  and  Maoris  alike — 
who  was  just  removing  his  people  from  Kawhia  and  was  then  at 
Ure-nui.  .  .  .  Ngati-Toa  were  waiting  in  that  district  to  harvest 
the  crops  they  had  planted  on  their  arrival,  so  as  to  provide  food  for  the 
next  stage  of  their  journey  towards  Otaki  and  Kapiti.  Te  Rau-paraha 
wished  to  be  revenged  on  Ng^afci-Mania-poto  "  (of  whom.  Tu-VoT^\i\]L 
was  one  of  the  principal  chief  a),  '*  but  did  not  care  juBt  then  to  toiv  ^Xi^ 
iMl-  unaided.    If  he  could  incite  the  Ati-Awa  to  attack  Tu-koreha  «iA 
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his  party,  they  would  thus  be  drawn  into  the  quarrel  and  lend  their  aid 
to  attain  his  ends.  By  means  of  plotting  and  deceit  he  suooeeded  in 
rousing  Te  Ati-Awa — or  the  greater  part  of  them — to  take  up  his 
quarrel. 

''  As  stated  previously,  an  ambuscade  of  eight  hundred  men  of 
Ati-Awa,  awaited  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Waitara  the  crossing  of 
the  returning  war-party.  The  plan  arranged  was  to  allow  part  of  the 
force  under  Tu-korehu  to  cross  the  riyer  and  then  to  rush  in  and  divide 
them,  and  subsequently  to  fall  on  the  parts  separately.  But  this  plan 
was  frustrated  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  scouts.  A  small  number  of 
men  crossed  the  Waitara  in  advance  of  the  main  body  to  spy  out  the 
land,  for  they  expected  trouble,  and  had  been  warned  by  certain  of  the 
Ati-Awa  as  to  what  they  might  expect.  It  was  early  dawn,  and  when 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  the  most  advanced 
scout  saw  the  shadow  of  a  man  moving  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
He  paused ;  then  seeing  other  shadows,  or  reflections,  he  turned  and 
gave  the  alarm  to  those  behind.  Seeing  their  ambuscade  had  been 
discovered,  Pokai-tara,  the  possessor  of  the  only  gun*  amongst  the 
Ati-Awa,  fired  his  piece  and  killed  one  of  Tu-korehu's  men.  The 
frustrated  taua  now  gave  up  the  idea  of  crossing  the  Waitara,  and 
retreated  inland  for  about  a  mile  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river  and 
took  up  a  position  on  Puke-kohe,  an  old  pa  overlooking  and  to  the 
north-west  of  the  present  Bailway  Station.  This  was  subsequently  the 
headquarters  of  the  Imperial  troops  at  Waitara  during  the  war  with 
the  Maoris  in  1860-61.  One  account  says  that  Ati-Awa  attacked  the 
taiM  here,  which,  getting  the  worse  of  it,  retreated  further  inland. 
Another  accoimt  says  that  the  Ati-Awa,  seeing  the  position  Tu-  korehu 
had  taken  up,  decided  to  cross  the  river  and  give  them  battle. 
Accordingly,  Tau-tara  brought  their  forces  over ;  but  Tu-korehu  did 
not  wait  to  meet  them.  He  retreated  to  Nga-puke-turua — ^the  old  pa» 
on  the  hillocks  dose  to  Mahoe-tahi  and  half  a  mile  north-east  from 
Sentry  Hill  Railway  Station ;  the  inland  side  of  the  main  road.t 

*  It  is  difficult  at  this  date  to  detennine  when  Te  Ati-Awa  procured  their  fint 
guns.  But  I  was  told  in  1894  by  Te  Rawaho  that  Te  Pnhi-rawaho,  of  the 
Kg^ti- Amaru  tribe  of  Lower  Waikato,  brought  the  first  gun  to  Nga-Motu,  which 
he  obtained  from  the  **  Tini-pakete  *'  ('*  Sydney  Packet ").  He  came  down  in  that 
ressel  on  a  trading  trip  to  the  Ng^ti-Ruanui  country — i.e.,  Fatea,  etc.,  and  then 
returned  overland  to  Waitara,  where  he  married  a  woman  of  Te  Ati-Awa,  and  gave 
his  musket  to  his  wife's  people.  The  "Sydney  Packet,"  he  says,  was  lost  on  her 
return  Tojag^.  In  the  times  of  Te  Whare-pouri  the  people  of  Nga-Motu  got  their 
second  gun,  which  they  named  *'Rulni-moana,"  because  they  had  to  dire  for  it, 
Puhi-rawaho  also  obtained  a  small  cannon  from  the  same  ship,  which  was  in  the 
sixties  used  against  H.M.  forces  at  Rangiriri.  The  "  Sydney  Packet "  (if  the  same) 
was  lost  at  Moeraki,  Otago,  in  July,  1837. 

t  Plate  So.  8  shows  the  two  HWocikA^^t  ve«  \njQiwii%a  ^^-\ra3u&>tQTua,  and 
Kap  No.  2  shows  all  the  loca^taoa  m«^i^M!^i^  Vn  Viaa  ^^a\.  ^\  V^^  Taarw&wi. 
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N0A-PX7KE-TUKTTA. 

Here  the  taua  was  immediately  surrounded  by  thousands  of  the 
Ati- Awa,  now  thoroughly  aroused  by  the  machinations  of  Te  Eau-paraha. 
Sangi-pito's  account  given  to  me  is  to  the  effect  that  on  the  arrival  of 
the  taua  at  Nga-puke-turua,  they  found  it  occupied  by  some  of  the 
Poke-tapu  hapu  of  Ati-Awa.  The  place  was  at  once  attacked,  and 
after  firing  several  vollies  into  it,  killing  a  good  many  of  its  inhabitants, 
they  took  it.  Ati-Awa  had  only  their  rakau-MaoH,  or  native  weapons, 
so  could  not  get  at  the  enemy.  Seeing  the  probability  of  the  pa  being 
taken,  the  inmates  decided  to  escape ;  they  made  a  gallant  dash  for 
life  and  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  ranks  of  their  enemies  and 
joining  their  fellow  tribesmen  from  Waitara.  The  Amio-whenua 
expedition  now  occupied  the  pa  abandoned  by  Ati-Awa,  but  had  not 
done  so  very  long  before  the  force  from  Waitara  was  seen  approaching. 
The  invaders  were  now  in  their  turn  besieged  by  Ati-Awa. 

Mr.  Skinner  continues  :  '*  That  same  day,  or  early  next  morning,  a 
desperate  fight  took  place  (outside  the  pa).  Both  parties  lost  heavily ; 
the  northern  taua  losing  fifty-two,  amongst  whom  were  five  chiefs  of 
note^Mahia,  Kapa,  Here-puku,  Hape,  and  Takinga.  These  losses, 
no  doubt,  included  those  killed  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Waitara,  and 
the  subsequent  retreat  on  Puke-kohe  and  Nga-puke-turua  ;  in  both  of 
these  latter  cases  the  taua  was  very  roughly  handled.  Eameka  Te 
Ami  says  the  taua  had  only  one  gun,  which  was  the  property  of  Te 
Totara-i-ahua  of  Ngati-Whatua,  and  with  this  he  shot  four  of  the 
Ati-Awa.  An  accident  to  the  gun  then  happening,  it  was  of  no  more 
use." 

Now  it  may  be  true  that  Ngati-Whatua  had  only  one  musket,  but 
I  think  it  unlikely,  and  certainly  there  were  a  number  of  fire-arms  in 
the  party.*  The  losses  of  the  Ati-Awa  in  this  affair  do  not  appear. 
"The  Ati-Awa  leaders  were  :  Tau-tara  of  Puke-tapu,  Huri-whenua  of 
Ngati-Bahiri,  and  Eangi-wahia  of  Ngati-Mutunga,  who  appears  to 
have  been  the  leading  man  in  this  and  the  following  events." 

''Ati-Awa  appear  to  have  suffered  a  good  deal  in  this  affair,  which  is 
called  Aro-hoa,  for  they  did  not  take  advantage  of  their  success.  Toi-roa 
of  Ngati-Mania-poto  says  that  Ati-Awa  were  afraid  of  Tu-korehu  in 
an  open,  stand-up  fight.     His  weapon  was  a  pau-whenua,  of  such  size 


*Tlie  first  gun  posBoaned  by  Ng^ti-Whatna  was  captured  from  Nga-Puhi, 
vhea  the  latter  tribe  attacked  Tau-hinu  pa^  on  the  Wai-te-mata,  Auckland, 
Btnaied  at  the  junction  of  the  Paremoremo  Creek.  As  thej  had  no  ammunition, 
the  gun  was  of  no  use  to  them.  Totara-i-ahua,  mentioned  above,  was  the  cMfii  cA 
Tsa-hinu  pa.  About  1820-21  be  obtained  a  second  musket  from  some  \eaBi&\  «A> 
(kanmaodeJ,  and  there  learnt  how  to  uae  it.  This  gun  was  named  *«  Hu-tctetere,"*^ 
MBd  is  probably  the  one  mentioned  above.— Soe  **  Wars,  North  and  Soutli;'  p.  'i^^. 
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that  it  took  two  ordinary  men  to  yield  it !  He  was  a  man  of  gigantic 
stature  and  a  great  toa^  or  warrior,"  as  is  proved  by  his  many  expeditions 
to  various  parts  of  the  North  Island,  in  nearly  all  of  which  he  was 
successful.  Watene  Taungatara  says,  *'  After  the  northern  tatm  had 
occupied  the  pa  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Ati-Awa  forces  from  Waitara, 
the  besieged  made  a  sortie,  and  a  fierce  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
guns  of  the  northern  people  created  much  havoc,  twenty  men  of 
Ati-Awa  being  killed,  which  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  tawi.  After 
this,  the  northern  people  went  towards  another  party  of  Ati-Awa, 
which  was  lying  in  reserve  under  Huri-whenua,  Towhia,  Manu-kino, 
and  Topa-ki-Waikato.  This  party  waited  until  Tu-korehu's  party 
were  right  on  them,  and,  suddenly  springing  up,  fell  on  the  latter  with 
such  fierceness  that  twenty-five  men  were  killed  in  a  very  short  time. 
During  this  fight,  a  single  combat  took  place  between  Te  Tupe-o-Tu  of 
Ati-Awa  and  Tu-korehu,  a  chief  of  the  northern  taua.  They  were  both 
armed  with  Maori  weapons  alone — the  former  with  a  long- handled 
tomahawk,  the  latter  with  a  patu-kohatu  (stone  club).  They  were  so 
equally  matched  that  neither  could  force  the  guard  of  the  other,  and 
finally  both  withdrew  with  their  respective  parties.  Tu-korehu  was 
an  immense  man — there  is  no  one  of  this  generation  to  equal  him." 

Mr.  Skinner  continues  :  "  The  same  authority  says  the  Ati-Awa  in 
thousands  camped  down  around  the  beleaguered  pa  after  the  repulse, 
satisfying  themselves  with  the  cutting  off  of  all  supplies  and  by  that 
means  hoping  to  starve  the  taua  into  submission.  But  the  necessity  for 
this  never  arose,  as  subsequent  events  will  show." 

"  The  case  of  the  taua  was  indeed  a  desperate  one — a  small  body  of 
men  surrounded  by  an  enemy  outnumbering  them  by  nearly  ten 
to  one ;  in  a  strange  country  and  cut  off  from  food  supplies,  beyond 
what  they  found  in  the  pa,  and  quite  beyond  any  hope  of  assistance 
from  their  own  tribes.  Although  practically  at  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies — for  starvation  must  soon  have  ended  their  troubles — the  tarn 
does  not  seem  to  have  shown  any  sign  of  fear.  Putting  a  bold  face 
on  the  matter,  the  second  day  and  night  after  their  occupation  of 
Nga-puke-turua  was  spent  by  them  in  singing  waiatas  (songs)  and 
dancing  haka^ — done,  no  doubt,  to  deceive  the  enemy  and  hide  their 


'*  As  stated  previously,  there  was  a  section  of  Ati-Awa  that  was 
adverse  to  the  action  taken  b}'  the  bulk  of  the  tribe  in  attacking  the 
taiMy  and  it  was  some  of  these  people  who  warned  them  of  the  proposed 
ambuscade  at  Waitara.  Amongst  those  who  sympathized  with  the 
northern  people  (possibly  through  relationship,  more  or  less  distant) 
were  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  great  Puke-rangi-ora  pa,  situated  three 
miles  inland  of  Nga-puke-turua :  Whatitiri  (the  elder,  father  of 
Mahftu),  Pekapeka,  Ngnta,  and  Te  Morehu  ;  together  with  the  whole 
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of  their  hapu  (Puke-raiigi-ora),*  with  Koro-tiwha,  Te  Iho-o-te-rangi, 
and  Whakaniru,  aud  a  few  of  the  Puke-tapu  hapu.  In  the  words 
of  Whatitiri,  nephew  of  Whatitiri,  senior,  the  present  head  of 
Puke-rangi-ora  hapu :  *•  Their  fathers  were  sad  at  the  thought  of 
Uiese  tooM  being  shut  in  without  escape  and  nothing  but  death  before 
them,  and  so  their  hearts  went  out  to  them.'  " 

There  were  probably  other  reasons,  which  have  not  ooiue  down  to 
us,  that  caused  this  change  in  the  fe^^ling^  of  the  local  people  and  the 
eosuing  division  amongst  them.  Kaiigi-pito  says :  **  Several  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Puke-tapu  branch  of  Ati-Awa,  as  well  as  some  of 
Ngati-Rahiri  f  of  Northern  Waitara,  were  engaged  in  the  siege,  and, 
as  provisions  fell  short  within  the  pa^  the  besiegers  {Ka  what  koha  e 
raUm  hi  a  Waikato)  became  possessed  with  a  feeling  of  generosity 
(or  pity)  towards  Waikato.  Negotiations  ensued  and  then  Te 
l£anu-tohe-roa  of  Puke-tapu,  springing  into  the  midst  of  Tu-korehu*8 
warriors,  caused  all  fighting  to  cease.     .     .     ." 

Mr.  Skinner  continues,  **  It  was  at  once  decided  to  help  Tu-korehu 
to  escape  from  Nga-puke-turua  to  their  own  great  pa  of  Puke-rangi-ora, 
the  great  fighting  pa  of  all  Ati-Awa.  Their  scheme  was  made  known 
secretly  to  the  northern  taua  and  the  following  night  or  early  dawn 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  time  to  evacuate  Nga-puke-turua.  Some  time 
during  the  night,  Whati-tiri  and  Tai-ariki  of  Puke-rangi-ora  came 
down  from  their  pa  with  about  thirty  of  their  people,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  young  women.  They  came  by  way  of  Manu-tahi 
(Lepperton)  and  Te  Morere  (Sentry  Hill).  Approaching  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nga-puke-turua  in  the  dark,  the  women  commenced 
a  haka,  accompanied  by  a  ngeri^  or  war-dance,  on  the  part  of  the  men. 
As  this  reached  the  ears  of  the  rest  of  Ati-Awa,  Bangi-wahia  and  the 
men  fell  in  to  receive  the  enemy,  but  soon  recognising  the  Puke-rangi-ora 
people  they  at  once  started  a  war-dance  on  their  part.  The  women 
continued  their  hakoB  in  order  to  attract  the  rest  of  Ati-Awa,  and  thus 
allow  of  Tu-korehu  and  his  people  to  effect  their  escape.  With  the 
same  object  these  latter  people  had  been  holding  hakas  all  the  night, 
and  thus  between  them  Hangi-wahia  and  his  people  were  thrown  off 
their  guard." 

*  The  Pnke-rangi-ora  hapu  takes  its  name  from  the  pa.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
mgatira  hapu  of  Te  Ati-Awa,  i.f.,  the  hapu  whose  chiefs  were  the  principal  men 
of  all  Te  Ati-Awa,  and  whose  original  home— and  the  head-quarters  of  the  hapu^ 
▼here  their  meetings  took  place,  and  where  was  the  principal  ttMu—WM  at 
Okawa,  a  little  way  inland  from  the  Pukc-rangi-ora  pa.  They,  at  any  rate, 
have  the  longest  pedLgree  of  any  of  Te  Ati-Awa,  as  may  be  seen  in  Table  No.  1. 

t  Te  Awataia,  in  his  brief  account— A.H.M.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  2— also  says  it  waa 
Kgati-IUhiri  who  took  the  taua  to  PaJre-rangi-ora.     He  also  gives  the  io\VoN<rm^ 
TuaneBot  chiefs  who  were  befriending  Wuk&to:   Te  Manu-toha-roa,  Havia-^.tQJw, 
Tma-taiH,  and  Matatoru. 
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"  Whatitiri  and  his  party  from  Puke-rangi-ora  had  approached 
Nga-puke-turua  on  the  side  away  from  that  on  which  the  most  direct 
way  led  to  Puke-rang^-ora,  thus  leaving  it  open  for  the  escape,  by 
attracting  the  Ati-Awa,  who  guarded  that  side,  to  witness  the  hakan, 
which  took  place  on  a  flat  piece  of  ground  to  the  south-west  of  the  pa. 
When  the  proper  time  came,  Tu-korehu  and  his  party  took  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  all  guards  on  the  south  side  of  the  pa  and  evacuated 
the  place,  and  struck  off  by  the  track  leading  to  Puke-rang^-ora, 
crossing  the  Wai-o-ngana  river  at  Kai-puku — the  present  ford  on  the 
Kairau  road — then  skirtiug  the  clump  of  bush  on  the  same  road,  called 
Bepo-roa,  and  then  along  Te  Arei  road  to  the  sheltering  protection  of 
the  fortifications  of  Puke-rangi-ora  ^a.'' 

*'  Whatitiri  and  his  party,  in  the  meantime,  had  kept  the  hakat 
going  until  such  time  a6  it  was  considered  would  allow  Tu-korehu  to 
be  well  on  his  way.  Having  accomplished  this,  they  then  withdrew  in 
all  haste,  some  along  the  track  Tu-korehu  had  taken,  others,  apparently, 
by  the  way  they  had  come.  Daylight  was  now  approaching,  and  the 
fact  of  the  northern  taua  having  escaped  was  soon  evident  to  Ati-Awa. 
The  party  of  Tu-korehu,  with  their  rear  g^ard  of  Whatitiri's  people, 
had  barely  reached  the  pa  and  made  all  secure  when  Bangi-wahia  and 
his  host  made  their  appearance.  Whatitiri  and  the  other  chiefs  of 
Puke-rangi-ora  now  told  the  Ati-Awa  chiefs  that  they  had  taken  the 
tatta  under  their  protection.  This  caused  a  furious  altercation  between 
the  two  parties,  and  Bangi-wahia,  who  seems  to  have  had  an  implacable 
hatred  of  Tu-korehu,  said,  '  If  I  could  get  at  Tu-korehu  I  would  make 
short  work  of  him,  and  strike  him  on  the  nose  ' — adding  an  insulting 
expression  which  was  never  forgotten  or  forgiven,  and  Ati-Awa  paid 
dearly  for  it  in  after  years." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  bitterness  of  Bangi-wahia 
against  Tu-korehu,  for,  closely  as  the  former's  tribe,  Ngati-Mutunga, 
is  connected  with  Ngati-Tama,  the  losses  of  the  latter  at  Tihi-Manuka, 
Para-rewa,  and  other  places  recently  by  Tu-korehu's  tribe,  Ngati- 
Mania-poto,  would  easily  account  for  it. 

PUKE-RANOI-ORA    (BAIHX-POAKa). 

First  Siege,  1821-22. 

So  Ati-Awa  determined,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  deaths  of  the 
Amio-whenua  taua^  and  with  them  some  of  the  Puke-rangi-ora  hapu^ 
which  had  just  deprived  them  of  their  prey,  sat  down  to  besiege  the  pa, 

Mr.  Skinner  says,  '*  The  following  hapuB  of  Ati-Awa  took  part  in 
the  <  Baihe-poaka ' :  Otaraua,  Manu-korihi,  Kai-tangata,  of  Waitara ; 
the  people  of  Te  Taniwha  pa  (Ngati-Bahiri) ;  the  people  from  Ure-nui, 
Okoki,  Aritpawa,  Whaka-rewa,  Otu-matua  (Ngati-Mutunga);  Puke- 
artihe,  £atikati-aka,  Pa-tangata,  Oma\ia^  T«  Kawau  (Ngati-Tama) ; 
Otaka  pa  (Nga-Motu)  ;  and  P\xke-ta^>i,  ol  "Cxi^^XiK^V*  V::^«s^^V^^<«s^ 
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probably).  Watene  Taungatara  says  that  Te  Bau-paraha  and  some 
of  Ngati-Toa  also  assisted  at  the  siege,  but  this  is  the  only  authority 
who  does  so.  He  also  g^ves  the  names  of  some  of  those  chiefs  of 
Ati-Awa  who  assisted  the  northern  taua:  Tautara,  Eaua-ki-tua, 
Nga-tata,  Te  Rangi-tu-matatoru,  Te  Whare-pouri,  Te  Puke-ki-Mahu- 
rangi,  and  Te  Puni ;  all  of  the  Nga-Motu  hapu  of  the  Ati-Awa  people 
— some  were  on  one  side,  some  on  the  other — for  instance :  Te 
Manu-tohe-roa  himself  remained  neutral,  whilst  many  of  his  people 
joined  the  northern  taua.  There  were  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Puke-rangi-ora  people  under  Te  Morehu  engaged  there.  There  were 
sixteen  hundred  people  (?  including  the  six  hundred  of  the  taua) 
within  the  /w." 

•'  The  besieging  Ati-Awa  now  set  to  work  and  built  an  outer 
palisading  and  earthworks  around  Puke-rangi-ora,  and  closely  pressed 
the  inmates,  besides  cutting  ofE  all  communications  and  food  supplies. 
This  shutting  up  the  garrison  within  the  pa  gave  rise  to  the  name  the 
siege  is  generally  known  by,  'Haihe-poaka,*  or  *  the  pigsty.'  This 
was  adding  insult  to  injury."     .     .     . 

The  Puke-rang^-ora  pa  is  situated  just  five  and  three-quarter  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Waitara  river  to  the  south  and  west  of  a  sharp 
bend  in  the  river,  on  a  spur  that  there  comes  down  from  inland,  and 
along  which  the  old  Maori  track,  called  Bimu-tauteka,  went  inland  to 
the  country  of  the  Ngati-Maru  tribal  lands.  The  cliffs  fronting  the 
river  are  some  three  hundred  feet  high  and  nearly  perpendicular.* 
To  the  south-east  the  land  falls  away  in  a  very  steep  slope  to  a  little 
stream,  along  the  flats  of  which  was  much  of  the  cultivated  laud  of  the 
people.  To  the  west,  the  land  falls  more  easily,  as  it  does  to  the  north, 
anrl  in  this  direction  the  spur  flattens  out,  and  the  part  towards  the 
cliffs  is  strongly  fortified  by  ditch  and  bank ;  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
projection  from  the  main  line  of  fortifications,  which  are  on  higher 
g;round  to  the  south.  This  projection  is  called  Te  Arai,  or,  in  full, 
Te  Arai-o-Matuku-takotako,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  whakatau-kty  or  saying, 
from  very  ancient  times — so  ancient  that  the  incident  which  originally 
gave  rise  to  it  occurred  whilst  the  ancestors  of  these  people  were 
occupying  the  eastern  part  of  the  Fiji  group.  It  means  **  the 
obstruction  of  Matuku-takotako,"  and  this  is  how  it  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  place  described  above :  One  of  the  ancestors  of  these  people 
was  named  Tu-horo,  and  when  he  was  a  very  old  man  his  people 
neglected  him  in  the  matter  of  food — as,  indeed,  was  not  uncommon. 

opiate  No.  11  shows  the  northern  face  of  Puke-rangi-ora  pa.     The  terraces, 
which  were  formerly  palisaded,  can  be  distinguished  on  the  summit,  but  a  larg« 
part  of  the  pa  is  invisible  from  the  point  where  the  view  was  taken.     The  cliff  on 
the  right  hand,  falling  to  the  Waitara  river,  is  where  the  garrison  iumpedi  ov€t  Vxl 
the  second  sie^e  in  1831  (see  Chapter  XVIL)     M&p  No.  6  shows  detaVia  ol  ^^«»  pa 
&tmt  Mr.  W.  H.  Skhmer'a  sarrey. 
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Wheo  the  young  womea  used  to  come  from  the  oooking  hooaee. 
mrpihing  two  and  two,  each  carrjing  in  their  hands*  oatstrelched 
abore  the  shoolder,  two  little  square  haskets  of  food  called  isne,  and 
on  state  occasions  accompanied  bj  a  song  of  welcome,  called  a  hmi  tmku 
Im,  all  the  people  of  the  pm  wonld  arrange  themselyea  in  two  rows, 
one  on  each  side,  leaving  a  passage  along  which  the  women  passed, 
depositing  here  and  there  amongst  the  f amilj  groaps  the  little  baskets 
of  food  described  above.  Now  Tu-horo,  beiog  very  old  and  decre|nt, 
always  reach^  the  taktut  kai^  or  feeding-place,  late,  and  consequently 
had  to  sit  at  the  far  end  of  the  kmpm^  or  rows  of  people.  Hence  it  often 
arose  that  he  either  got  no  food  or  only  the  indifferent  parts.  80  he 
said  on  one  occasion,  *'  These  yonng  people  offer  as  mnch  obstmction 
to  food  reaching  me  as  did  the  '  obstruction  {arat)  of  Matnku-takotako.' " 
From  this  drcnmstance  arises  the  name  of  this  part  of  the  /»a,  so  well 
known  in  1861,  when  it  was  occupied  by  Hapurona  in  the  war  against 
the  Europeans,  and  up  to  which  the  sapient  General  Pratt  dug  a  sap 
three-fonrths  of  a  mile  long — ^and  then  did  not  take  the  position. 

The  fortifications  of  this  celebrated  pm  are  still  in  &ur  preserration, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  land  has  been  recommended  for 
acquisition  under  '*  The  Preeefration  of  Scenery  Act,  1903,"  it  will 
now  have  some  care  devoted  to  it,  or  otherwise  the  cattle  will  soon 
destroy  it. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Skinner's  account :  "  For  seven  long  months  the 
northern  taua  was  shut  up  within  Puke-rangi-ora.  The  main  body  of 
these  people  resided  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  jm,  called  '  Kai-katea' ; 
but  Tu-korehu  lived  with  Whatitiri  in  the  tribal  meeting-honse,  named 
*  Te  Waha-o-te-marangai '  (the  door  of  the  east).  This  great  house 
was  built  within  the  innermost  part  of  the  pa  and  dose  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  rising  from  the  Waitara  river.  It  faced  towards  the  north-east 
and  oonmiandt^d  a  view  of  the  whole  of  the  Waitara  valley,  as  far 
seaward  as  the  mouth  of  the  river.  From  this  point,  probably,  the 
finest  landscape  in  the  whole  of  the  Taranaki  district  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  present  day.  It  must  have  been,  in  some  senses,  still  more  beautiful 
at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  1821-22/'  when  the  flats  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  were  covered  with  forest,  on  to  which  the  eye  looked  down 
without  being  able  to  penetrate  the  mass  of  variegated  foliage.  The 
grey  ciifb  below  the  pa  are  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation,  amongst 
which  the  mamakuy  or  black  tree-fern  is  conspicuous.  The  beautifully 
clear  and  rapid  riVer  curving  and  twisting  in  its  level  valley,  sometimes 
running  under  the  grey  cliffs  at  one  side,  then  crossing  to  the  other, 
enhances  the  most  beautiful  views  here  to  be  obtained.  Inland,  the 
country  is  still  covered  with  forest  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  whilst 
seaward  the  rich  undulating  plains  with  their  ever-g^een  pastures  of 
the  dairy  farms,  and  homesteads  ^«^\ik^  out  from  the  clumps  of  dark 
woods  surrounding  them. — ^the  \>\ue  aea  'WjoxA,  %aA  Ssl  ^^  ^'l^xnI&!^ 
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north  the  bluer  hillB  of  Herangi,  Tapiri-moko,  etc.,  which  stretch  their 
forest-dad  length  to  distant  Kawhia — forms  a  landscape  difficult  to 
surpaae. 

Watene  says  that  no  man  was  allowed  to  come  outside  the  pa ;  he 
was  killed  directly,  and  that  great  were  the  losses  on  both  sides.  The 
besieged  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  water,  and  many  were  killed 
in  the  attempt. 

''During  the  seyen  months,"  says  Mr.  Skinner,  ''that  the  siege 
lasted,  seyeral  messengers — seven  in  all — were  despatched  at  various 
times  to  communicate  with  the  tribes  of  the  north  and  to  tell  them  of 
the  desperate  position  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  asking  immediate 
assistance.  (The  first  was  sent  after  the  siege  had  endured  three 
months,  says  Watene.)  It  is  said  that  when  one  of  these  parties  was 
caught  the  heads  were  brought  back  to  Puke-rangi-ora,  and  there 
exposed  on  poles  so  that  the  besieged  might  see  that  they  had  not 
escaped  the  enemy.  All  these  messengers  were  intercepted  and  killed 
except  one,  who  got  through  to  the  Waikato  country  by  way  of 
Kete-marae  and  Whanganui,  thence  by  Taupo  and  Waipa."  This 
messenger  was  Rahi-ora,  a  young  man  of  the  Ngati-Mahanga  tribe 
of  Waikato,  whose  home  is  about  Baglan.  On  his  arrival  he 
communicated  with  Te  Wherowhero,  the  principal  chief  of  all 
Waikato,  who  immedialely  sent  out  messengers  to  the  surrounding 
tribes;  and  a  large  party  of  Waikato,  Ngati-Mahuta,  Ngati-Haua  of 
Upper  Thames,  Ngati-Mania-poto,  and  others  at  once  marched  by  way 
of  the  Mokau  river  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  siege  and  at  the  same 
time  join  the  force  that  had  been  trying  to  cut  off  Te  Rau-paraha  at 
Mokau.  The  junction  of  these  forces  had  been  finally  effected — 
somewhere  at  Mokau — and  thence  they  came  on  in  a  body  towards  the 
south. 

BATTLE   OP  TE   MOTU-NUI. 

1822. 

We  must  for  the  time  leave  the  Amio-whenua  taua  cooped  up  in 
Poke-rangi-ora  and  return  to  Te  Eau-paraha  at  his  then  temporary 
home  at  Ure-nui. 

The  news  of  the  advance  of  the  Waikato  taua  spread  rapidly,  and 
it  caused  a  relaxation  in  the  strict  leaguer  of  Puke-rangi-ora,  for  it 
drew  away  a  good  many  of  the  Ati-Awa  people  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ure-nui  in  order  to  meet  this  new  enemy  before  a  junction  could  be 
effected  with  those  in  Puke-rangi-ora.  Some  of  the  Ngati-Tama  from 
Pou-tama  left  those  parts  and  retreated  to  Ure-nui  also,  but  a  large 
party  of  them  under  Taringa-kuri  were  away  inland  on  a  foray  against 
Ngati-Uru-  numia  of  Ongarue.  * '  Others, "  says  Mr.  Skinner, '  *  remained 
in  their  impregnable  forts  awaiting  events.  The  death  ]\iat  ^t\ot  \j(^ 
tkese  events  of  their  two  great  leaden,  £aparapa  and  Tu-po\d,  \3lbA  ycl 
*  measure  disorganised  this  tribe,  for  it  is  certain  had  t\iey  ^eeu^Vm^ 
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tliej  would  have  offered  battle  to  the  invaders.  Having  reached 
Whaka-rewa,  the  great  pa  on  the  cliffs  at  the  north  end  of  the  Wai-iti 
beach,  three  miles  south  of  Puke-aruhe,  the  taua  of  Waikato  managed 
to  send  on  a  messenger  to  Puke-rangi-ora  to  inform  Tu-korehu  of  their 
movements.  This  news  was  the  salvation  of  Tu-korehu  and  his  party, 
for  the  siege  of  Puke-rangi-ora  was  at  once  (partly)  abandoned  and 
the  haptu  of  Ati-Awa  scattered  to  protect  their  different  homes  and  to 
g^ve  battle  to  the  invaders." 

The  plain  of  Motu-nui,  from  which  the  battle  takes  its  name,  lies 
along  the  coast  between  the  Ure-nui  and  Mimi  rivers.  The  sea  coast 
is  bounded  by  perpendicular  cliffs  *  about  one  hundred  and  fift^'  feet 
high,  on  top  of  which  are  several  small  pa9  used  as  fishing  places  in 
the  old  times.  To  the  east  of  the  plain  the  hills  that  form  the 
termination  of  the  wooded  ranges  rise  somewhat  steeply-,  and  from 
them  nm,  either  to  Ure-nui  or  Mimi,  a  few  little  streams,  one  of  which 
was  the  rallying  ground  of  the  Ati-Awa  and  Ngati-Toa  forces  during 
the  battle.  On  the  southern  end  of  one  of  the  spurs  running  down 
from  the  ranges  was  the  celebrated  pa  called  Okoki,  now  covered  with 
wood  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  but  in  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  was  very  strongly  fortified  with  palisades  and  steep 
banks,  cut  out  of  the  solid  earth.  Immediately  under  the  pa^  on  the 
south-east  side,  ran  the  Ure-nui  river,  which  curved  round,  making  a 
bend,  in  which  the  pa  stands.  The  top  of  the  pa,  which  is  quite  level, 
is  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river.  There  were  at  least  three 
rows  of  palisades  around  the  pa  in  foimer  times,  erected  on  the  edge  of 
the  terraces  that  had  been  cut  out  and  levelled  so  as  to  admit  of  house 
sites.  On  the  southern  face  of  the  />a,  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  and  myself 
estimated  that  the  steep  scarfed  bank  sloping  down  from  the  platform 
on  top  was  at  least  fifty  feet  in  height.  Down  the  face  of  this 
escarpment  is  a  deep  artificial  cutting  about  four  to  six  feet  wide, 
leading  down  from  the  upmost  platform  towards  the  river,  which  was 
used  as  the  entrance  to  the  pa  and  the  way  by  which  the  inhabitants 
fetched  their  water.  It  is  so  steep  that  there  must  have  been  steps  in 
it  originally.  It  was,  no  doubt,  protected  by  palisades  and  would  be 
easily  defended.  The  platform  on  top  is  about  two  hundred  yards 
long  by  a  varying  width  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  yards.  Here  was  the 
site  of  most  of  the  houses,  but  all  the  terraces,  which  are  about  ten  to 
fifteen  yards  wide,  would  also  contain  many  houses.  Altogether,  this 
was  one  of  the  strongest  pa9  known.  It  was  built  originally  by  the 
Kekerewai  hapu  of  Ngati-Mutunga,  whose  home,  in  later  days,  was 
the  Mimi  valley,  and  by  the  Ngati-Hine-tuhi  hapu  of  the  same  tribe 

*  In  these  grej  papa  cliffs  are  to  be  found  many  fossils  and  also  a  few  nodules 

of  the  brilliant  blue  claj,  called  by  the  Maoris  pnkepoto,  which  in  former  times  was 

used  OB  a  pigment  to  paint  their  iace&  mt]h.    TViq  qkA»\&s  is  due,  probably,  to  f 

form  of  phosphate  of  iron. 
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as  a  stronghold  to  which  all  could  flee  in  time  of  danger.  Ngati- 
Mntnnga  was  the  last  tribe  to  occupy  the  pa,  and  they  were  living 
there  when  Te  Eau-paraha  and  the  Ngati-Toa  migration  arrived. 
The  chiefs  of  the  pa  at  that  time  were  Whakapaki,  Te  Awa-roa, 
Eoromiko,  and  their  chief  leader  Hang^-wahia,  whose  particular  pa^ 
however,  was  Puke-whakamaru,  just  across  the  Ure-nui  river.  These 
lame  hapus  built  and  owned  the  pa  called  Ure-nui,  on  an  isolated  hill 
just  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  north  side ;  Poho-kura,  a  very 
strong  pa  on  another  isolated  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
last ;  Te  Rewa,  another  strong  pa  just  across  the  river  from  Poho-kura ; 
Kumara-kai-amo,  within  the  present  township  of  Ure-nui ;  and  Pihanga 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  near  the  mouth,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  Native  contingent  under  Captain  Good  in  the  middle  sixties  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  are  numerous  other  pas  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  the  above  are  the  principal  ones  that  still  remain  and  add  so 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  scenery  of  that  picturesque  country ! 
Several  of  these  pas  are  shown  in  Plate  No.  7. 

It  was  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Okoki  that  the  battle  was  fought, 
and  from  the  pa  the  non-combatants  could  look  down  and  see  every 
movement  of  the  parties  engaged.  Plate  No.  12  shows  the  level  plain 
of  Te  Motu-nui  where  the  battle  was  fought ;  it  is  from  a  photograph 
bj  Mr.  A.  Hamilton,  taken  from  Okoki  pa. 

The  Waikato  forces,  the  number  of  which  is  somewhat  uncertain — 
the  Maori  accounts  varying  from  two  thousand  to  six  thousand  men — 
were  composed  of  the  following  tribes : — Ngati-Mahuta  of  Central 
Waikato,  Ngati-Mahanga,  Ngati-Tahinga,  Ngati-pou  of  Lower 
Waikato,  Ngati-Haua  of  Upper  Thames,  and  Ngati-Mania-poto  of 
Waipa. 

The  following  principal  chiefs  of  the  Waikato  tana  are  known  to 
have  been  there : — Te  Rau-angaanga,  his  son  Te  Wherowhero,  principal 
leader  (afterwards  King  Po-tatau),  Hia-kai,  Mama,  Hore,  Te  Kahukahu, 
Korania,  Te  Hinga-pakoko,  Tamihana  Te  Waharoa  (Tarapipipi), 
Pohepohe,  Te  Horo,  Te  Awa-i-taia,  Pou-tama,  Tu-awhia,  Te  Kanawa, 
Te  Tumu,  Te  Puna-toto,  and  Te  Tihi-rahi. 

On  the  other  side  (Ngati-Toa  and  Ati-Awa),  were :  — 

Ngati-Toa,  under  Te  Bau-paraha,  Rangi-haeata,  Te  Kete- 
pane  (or  Te  Oho),  Tama-tiwha,  and  a  Nga-Puhi  chief 
named  Taki-moana. 

Ngati-Mutunga,  under  Rangi-wahia  and  those  mentioned 
above  as  living  at  Okoki,  and  Rangi-tokona. 

Puke-tapu,  under  (?)  Te  Manu-tohe-roa. 

Manu-korihi,  under  Taka-ra-tai  and  Rere-tawhangawhanga. 

Ngati-Rahiri,  under  Huri-whenua. 

Nga-Moto  (F)  (?)  Te  Whare-pouri. 

Ngati'Tama. 
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What  their  numbers  were  is  not  known,  but  from  the  haput 
engaged  there  must  have  been  a  great  many. 

The  Waikato  taua  came  on  to  a  place  called  Waitoetoe,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Mimi,  and  there  made  preparations  to  camp.  This 
place  is  only  two  miles  from  Okoki  pa,  where  all  the  strength  of 
Ati-Awa  and  Ngati-Toa  was  gathered.  The  fires  of  Waikato  as  thej 
came  along  had  been  seen  from  Okoki,  which  commands  an  extensive 
view  to  the  north.  Here-tawhangawhanga  (father  of  the  notorious 
W.  K.  To  Hangi-take),  proposed  that  a  party  of  eighty  men  should 
at  once  be  despatched  to  reconnoitre  and  find  out  what  Waikato  was 
doing,  but  Te  Rau-paraha  thought  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the 
whole  of  Ati-Awa  had  assembled,  for  some  of  them  were  still  holding 
Tu-korehu  and  the  Amio-whenua  taua  in  check  at  Puke-rangi-ora  pa. 
Here'  then  said  to  Te  Rau-paraha,  *^Ma  taua  te  wheiu.^^ — ('^Let  us 
obtain  the  chiefs/'  meaning,  let  their  party  make  a  dash  for  it  and 
secure  the  death  of  some  Waikato  chief  and  all  the  ielat  that  would 
be  theirs).  To  this  Te  Hau-paraha  consented,  and  so  after  Te 
Bangi-wahia  and  the  old  men  had  formed  a  reserve,  eighty  young  and 
active  men  of  Ngati-Hiue-tuhi,  under  Te  Bangi-puahoaho,  were  chosen 
as  a  hunuhunu  (lit.  to  singe ;  a  party  sent  in  advance  to  test  the  metal  of 
the  enemy),  and  they  advanced  to  just  above  Waitoetoe,  where  they 
found  ^  aikato  building  shelters ;  a  good  many  oi  the  people  being 
scattered  about  collecting  toetoe  and  other  material.  Seeing  their 
opportunity,  the  hunuhunu  fell  on  some  of  these  scattered  parties  and 
before  they  knew  where  they  were  twenty  of  Waikato  had  fallen. 
But  the  main  party  of  Waikato  were  by  this  time  aroused  and  Te 
Hiakai  shouted  out,  '<  Whakatika  I  Whakatika  .^*'—  (<*  Arouse!  get  up!") 
whilst  Mama  shouted,  ^^Tetoitoi!  Tetoitoi/"  (meaning  not  known) 
and  immediately  a  large  number  of  the  taua  came  after  the  other  party, 
catching  them  up  as  they  began  to  retreat  and — says  Bang^-pito— 
killing  a  great  number  of  them.  The  main  body  of  Waikato  were 
now  drawn  in  and  followed  in  chase  after  the  fleeing  Ngati-Mutunga, 
many  of  whom  were  caught  by  their  pursuers  and  killed.  Whilst  Uie 
Waikato  were  thus  in  full  chase,  old  Te  Bau-angaanga,  the  supreme 
chief  of  Waikato,  was  seated  on  a  hillock  in  view  of  the  field  busily 
engaged  '*  concealing  the  stars,"  or  in  other  words,  attempting  by  the 
force  of  his  karakias  to  weaken  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite  party  so  that 
his  own  people  should  easily  kill  them. 

But  just  before  Waikato  started  on  this  chase,  a  heated  discussion 
arose  amongst  them  as  to  whether  they  should  follow  at  once  on  the 
heels  of  the  retreating  scouts.  Te  Wherowhero  was  one  of  these,  and 
he  wished  to  complete  the  building  of  their  temporary  houses  first,  but 
Waikato  were  too  excited  to  stop,  now  that  blood  had  once  been  spilled, 
and  he  was  drawn  into  the  chase.  Those  who  were  in  favour  of 
BtajriDg  said,   ^^  Haere  ki  te  vnatt!    Haere  ki  te  mate  P'' — V^^  Q^^  ^li.  Vi 
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death !  Oo  on  to  death ! ")  Others  shouted,  ''Taria  te  whita  !  Taria  te 
wJUia/" — ("Await  the  charge!")  This  division  of  opinion  was 
considered  an  evil  omen  for  them.  But  the  final  result  was  that  the 
whole  body  of  Waikato  came  rushing  after  their  fleeing  enemies,  the 
Ngati-Mania-poto  taking  the  lead. 

As  the  northern  iaua  came  along  in  full  cry,  Te  Hiakia  shouted  out 
to  his  men,  "Hoea  /  Hoea  te  waka  !  kia  rangona  at  he  parekura,  he  pa 
horo  /" — ("  Paddle !  Paddle  the  canoe !  That  it  may  be  heard,  a  battle 
won,  a  pa  taken!")  Mr.  Shand  says  (J.P.8.,  Vol.  L,  p.  85):  "The 
Ngati-Mutunga  and  their  allies  meanwhile  had  lost  several  of  their 
men  cuid  more  were  being  killed  as  they  quickly  retreated  towards 
Okoki.  Seeing  this,  Ketu  Te  Eopu,  who  was  fleeing  with  Te 
Bau-paraha,  kept  saying  to  him,  'Turn,'  advice  which  the  latter 
refused  to  comply  with,  saying,  '  Taihoa^  kia  eke  ki  nga  kaumatua ! ' 
— (*  Wait  till  we  reach  the  old  men!')  who  were  in  reserve,  i.^,  Rangi- 
wahia  and  others."  Te  Wherowhero,  now  as  much  excited  as  the 
others,  kept  shouting  out,  ^^Kia  ngaro  nga  wheiu  .'" — ("  Let  the  chiefs 
be  killed!")  t.«.,  single  them  out  for  death.  The  pursuit  had  now 
continued  for  some  distance — in  fact,  nearly  two  miles — and  the 
southern  people  were  nearing  their  supports,  those  in  advance  having 
been  stopped  by  the  veterans  at  Mangatiti  *  as  thej-  came  up  and  held 
there ;  while  many  of  the  Waikato  were  in  straggling  order  and  out  of 
wind,  and  others  had  stopped  to  cut  up  the  slain.  The  remains  of  the 
hunuhunu  had  by  this  time  all  reached  the  reserve  of  veterans  under 
Bangi-wahia  at  the  little  stream  Mangatiti,  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
from  Okoki  /»a,  and  were  taking  breath.  They  waited  quietly  until 
the  most  advanced  of  Waikato  were  upon  them.  This  was  the 
opportunity  foreseen  by  Te  Bau-paraha.  Then  Bangi-wahia  arising 
and  giving  the  order,  the  whole  force  of  Ati-Awa,  ka  maka  t  te  whana, 
dashed  forth  in  a  charge  and,  attacking  the  scattered  Waikato  with 
their  fresh  forces,  commenced  the  slaughter,  killing  at  once  the  leading 
ranks,  amongst  whom  were  the  chiefs  Hiakai,  Hore,  Mama,  Te 
Kahukahu,  Te  Tumu,  Korania,  and  others.  Pokai-tara  of  Ati-Awa 
was  the  possessor  of  a  musket,  and  it  was  he  who  secured  the 
mata^ngohi  (or  flr^t  fish)  by  shooting  the  Waikato  chief  Te  Kahukahu.f 
The  Ati-Awa  made  four  separate  charges ;  at  the  first  charge  thirty  of 
Waikato  were  kiUed,  including  Hore — named  above ;  in  the  second 
charge  forty  were  kiUed,  together  with  the  chief  Te  Tumu ;  at  the 
third  charge  Mama  and  thirty  others  fell ;  followed  in  the  fourth  dash 
by  the  death  of  Te  Hiakai,  when  twenty  were  killed.    Te  Hiakai  had 

*  Plate  No.  12.  shows  this  gully  where  the  Teterans  were  stationed  ;  it  is  the 
wooded  guilj  croesing  the  jActare. 

f  It  J3 Alto elumed  that  TeMatohA  o/ Jfg8ti-Mutunga  obtained  »*t\i©te^^Ai*^ 
-ctmaidendB  rezy  greBt  ihing  amongst  the  Maoris. 
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a  mnsket,  the  pooaomrion  of  which  formed  the  sabject  of  a  conteflt 
between  two  wairion  of  Ngati-Matanga,  and  Te  Hiakai  would  have 
escaped  whilst  the  othen  were  fighting  for  it  had  not  another  person 
peroeived  him  in  time  and  killed  hinL  Bj  this  time  the  fleeing 
Waikato  had  reached  to  where  Te  Wherowhero  was  stationed  with 
his  particular  adherents.  ''At  this  period  the  fight  was  raging 
fiercely ;  Te  Bau-paraha  and  his  allies  were  pressing  Waikato  sorely, 
and  it  is  alleged  that  but  for  the  extreme  bravery  of  Te  Wherowhero 
the  latter's  tribe  would  have  been  annihilated.  He  was  pressed  yery 
hard,  but  fought  like  a  lion ;  many  atta<dced  him  but  paid  dearly  for 
their  temerity.  Fuanaki,  who  died  long  afterwards  in  the  Chatham 
Tslands,  made  a  blow  at  him  with  his  taiaha^  just  grazing  his  forcfhead. 
Te  Wherowhero  replied  with  a  return  blow,  knocking  out  one  of 
Puanaki*s  eyes,  but  barely  escaped  a  second  adversary's  taiaha^  which 
was  intercepted  by  a  branch  of  a  htiu  shrub."  Te  Rangi-paki  also 
made  a  blow  at  Te  Wherowhero,  but  the  latter  felled  him  with  his 
taiaha,  Te  Tohi-maire  also  attacked  the  Waikato  chief,  but  was  felled 
by  a  blow  that  struck  him  fair  in  the  face  and  seriously  wounded  him. 
Another  warrior,  named  Piki-whata,  now  tried  conclusions  with  Te 
Wherowhero ;  he  was  armed  with  a  pou-whenua^  but  was  soon  placed 
hor$  de  combat  by  a  heavy  blow  on  the  shoulder  from  Te  Wherowhero's 
taiaha.  Next  Te  Eangi-tokona  attacked  the  Waikato  chief,  and  as  he 
stooped  to  make  an  upward  blow  with  his  taiahay  received  a  stroke  on 
the  head  that  disabled  him.  None,  however,  of  these  Ati-Awa  warriors 
were  killed  right  out. 

The  fight  was  now  nearly  over  and  Waikato  were  allowed  to  retreat 
towards  their  camp,  but  not  unmolested.  ''As  they  were  thus  hard 
pressed,"  says  Rangi-pito.  "  there  arrived  on  the  field  from  Uru-ti  (a 
place  up  the  Mimi  valley)  a  chief  of  Ngati-Mutunga  named  Fi-tawa, 
the  elder  brother  of  Taki-rau,  who  reached  the  scene  of  the  battle  at  a 
place  named  Te  Tarata  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  and,  attacking 
Waikato  as  they  retreated,  managed  to  kill  six  of  them.  Pi-tawa  was 
noted  for  his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  taiaha^  and  on  meeting  Te 
Wherowhero  in  the  flight,  these  celebrated  warriors  faced  one  another, 
each  alternately  making  feints  at  the  other,  but  neither  daring  to  strike 
the  first  blow,  well  knowing  that  he  who  did  so  and  missed  his  blow 
would  lose  his  life.  Pi-tawa  was  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the  tribe, 
whose  word  would  not  be  '  trodden  on '  or  disobeyed  by  any  of  the 
tribe.  In  this  respect  he  was  like  Te  Puni,  whose  word  was  law  to  his 
followers." 

*'  The  fight  continued  until  evening ;"  says  Mr.  Shand,  *'  the  Waikato 

after  the  second  onset  being  barely  able  to  hold  their  own.     At  this 

juncture  a  pause  occurred,  and  it  is  said  by  some  that  Te  Rangi-tuatea, 

who  had  previously  allowed  Te  Bia\x-^sx«^«b  «b  ^^^saaj^  \x^\DL'SLA.^hi&— id 

fact^  protected  him  being  related  to  'bam,  ci«2^%^  wk\.o:E''B^>J«fc  \  >^  «>i 
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to  koha  hi  a  maua  /' — (^  Te  Rau-paraha !  what  is  your  generoeitj  to  us 
two  ?'  meaning  to  himself  and  his  party ;  a  usual  way  in  which  a  chief 
refers  to  himself  and  his  companions,  however  numerous,  t.0.,  as  '  we 
two.')  Te  Watene  Taungatara  also  says  this  speech  was  made  by  Te 
Bangi-tuatea,*  but  Te  Wherowhero  is  generally  accredited  with  it. 
Te  Rau-parahay  seeing  that  he  and  his  allies  had  won  the  battle,  and, 
no  doubt,  not  wishing  to  see  Waikato  annihilated,  for  he  had  many^ 
connections  and  relatiTes  amongst  the  opposing  party,  shouted  out, 
'  E  ttka  ana.  Ki  te  hoki  hoe  hi  raro,  ma  te  ara  t  haere  mat  net  koe^  ka 
hamaima  te  kauae  runga  ki  te  kauae  raro,  Engarij  me  ahu  koe  ki  runga^  ki 
Fuke-ranffi-'oray  ka  ora  koe/^ — ('It  is  correct.  If  you  return  north  by 
the  way  you  came,  the  upper  jaw  will  close  on  the  lower.  But  if  you 
go  south  to  Puke -rangi -ora  you  will  be  saved!')  In  this  reply  Te 
Ban-paraha^  by  saying '  it  is  correct,'  acknowledges  that  the  questioner 
had  a  claim  on  his  consideration,  and  his  reference  to  the  '  upper  jaw ' 
was  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Taringa-kuri,  with  nearly  all  the  fighting 
men  of  Ngati-Tama,  was  momentarily  expected  from  inland  Mokau,  and 
if  Waikato  fell  in  with  that  party  they  would  probably  suffer  a  very 
severe  defeat,  if  not  extinction.  So  the  advice  given  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  defeated  totia*should  go  south  to  Puke-rangi-ora  and  join  the 
Amio-whenua  taua  still  beleaguered  in  that  pa,  -it  being  of  course 
imderstood  that  so  far  as  Te  Rau-paraha  could  do  so  he  would  allow 
the  taua  to  pass  unmolested.  Watene  Taungatara  expressly  says  that 
Te  Rau-paraha's  consideration  for  the  beaten  taua  was  because  Te 
Eangi-tuatea  had  helped  him  to  escape  from  Te  Arawi  pa  at  Kawhia. 

One  of  my  informants  tells  me  the  pursuit  of  Waikato  did  not  end 
until  the  fugitives  reached  Wai-iti,  seven  miles  north  of  Okoki,  but  this 
seems  doubtful — ^it  is  more  probable  it  ended  this  side  of  the  Mimi  river. 
Wherever  it  may  have  been,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  pride  of  the  great 
Waikato  tribes  was  completely  humbled  that  day,  and  they  were  thankful 
to  be  allowed  to  get  quietly  away. 

Amongst  the  losses  on  the  Ati-Awa  side  were  Taka-ratai,  principal 
chief  of  Manu<*korihi  hapu  (who,  it  will  be  remembered,  led  the 
Tu-whare-Te  Rau-paraha  tatM  to  Te  Kirikiringa  in  1820),  Te  Mamaru, 
Te  Toea,  and  others. 

Tu-awhea  was  the  first  person  killed  on  the  Waikato  side,  by  Te 
Oho  of  Ngati-Toa.  Taki-moana  of  Nga-Pnhi  killed  Mama,  and  Te 
Hiakai  was  killed  by  Whakau  of  Ati-Awa. 

As  soon  as  darkness  had  set  in,  the  whole  of  the  Waikato  taua 
marched  southwards,  taking  the  beach  wherever  possible,  and  reached 
the  Waitara  just  at  daylight.  After  crossing  they  proceeded  inland, 
and  finally  effected  a  junction  with  Ta-korehu's  party  witimi  tiii^  pa  «.\» 

^ItIsdoaMaJifRuigi.taateaw^Mt  Kbtu-nui  at  all-see  Utet  on. 
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Puke-rangi-ora ;  the  Ati-Awfty  on  gaard  at  tlie  place,  either  letting 
them  through  or  being  afraid  to  attack  them  owing  to  the  numbera  o| 
Waikato.  On  arrival,  there  was  a  great  tangi  held  by  both  parties  on 
account  of  their  mutual  losses. 

The  Ati-Awa  appear  not  to  have  been  content  with  Te  Rau-paraha's 
arrangement  to  allow  Waikato  to  quietly  get  away  to  their  friends,  for 
they  sent  a  large  party  from  Ure-nui  with  the  intention  of  stopping 
them  at  Waitara,  but  arrived  too  late,  for  at  that  time  Waikato  had 
reached  Puke-rangi-ora  in  safety. 

The  combined  forces  of  Waikato  with  those  of  the  Amio-whenua 
expedition  did  not  stay  very  long  in  Puke-rangi-ora,  but  started  away 
for  their  homes,  travelling  by  way  of  the  coast,  '  neither  attacking  nor 
being  attacked  by  Ati-Awa;  neither  side  evidently  considering  it 
prudent,  and  the  northern  people  well  pleased  to  get  away,'  "  says  Mr. 
Shand. 

Mr.  Skinner  says,  ^^  In  this  retreat  Tautara,  Whaitiri,  and  other 
chiefs  with  the  Puke-rangi-ora  hapu^  accompanied  them  as  far  as  Mokau. 
On  leaving  Puke-rangi-ora,  they  crossed  the  Waitara  half  a  mile  below 
the  pa,  then  passing  through  the  Tiko-rangi  district  o»h  to  Onaero  and 
to  Pihanga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ure-nui,  thence  4>y  the  old  Native  coast 
track  through  the  Ngati-Tama  country  into  their  own  lands  at  Mokau." 

Rangi-pito  says,  *'0n  the  retreat  of  the  combined  forces  of  Te 
Wherowhero  and  Tu-korehu,  they  waited  a  while  at  their  old  camp  at 
Waitoetoe,  Mimi,  to  give  Ati-Awa  a  chance  of  attacking  them  again, 
but  they  did  not  do  so."  Probably,  the  latter  people  thought  it  best  to 
rest  on  the  victory  they  had  obtained  rather  than  risk  an  engagement 
with  the  combined  forces  of  Waikato. 

Mr.  Shand  obtained  from  Petera  Te  Puku-atua  of  Te  Arawa  tribe 
the  following  note  as  to  the  doings  of  the  Waikato  taua  as  they  returned: 
^'  As  they  passed  homeward  the  taua  met  a  considerable  force  of  Ngati- 
Haua  (of  the  Upper  Thames)  under  their  great  chief  Te  Waharoa 
(whose  son,  W.  T.  Te  Waharoa,  was  with  the  Waikato  party),  then  on 
their  way  down  to  Taranaki  on  a  war-like  expedition.  (Ngati-Haua 
had  not  as  yet  obtained  payment  for  the  death  of  their  chief  Tai-porutn 
at  the  hands  of  Ngati-Tama.)  Te  Waharoa  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Te  Wherowhero  to  return,  and  with  their  united  forces  obtain  some 
compensation  for  their  losses  at  Motu-nui.  But  the  defeated  tatui  had 
had  enough  of  it — at  any  rate  for  the  present — and  declined  the  advice. 
Te  Waharoa,  however,  went  on  and  had  a  brush  with  Ati-Awa  and  got 
badly  beaten.  He  then  returned  home."  It  is  not  stated  where  this 
meeting  took  place,  or  where  the  Ngati-Haua  were  defeated,  or  by  what 
section  of  Te  Ati-Awa.     Probably,  it  was  Ngati-Tamai 

Mr.  Shand  continues,  "  On  the  return  of  the  beaten  Waikato  to  their 
bonnes,  they  were  met  by  Te  BAAgfk-ta«ii\Aa  ^^^Yiq  «auatod  Te  Rau- 
paraba  to  escape  from  Te  Axawi))  ntVlo  csnic^a^x^  d  M^^cn^XoX^^rv^S^f^ 
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news  from  the  aouth.  They  replied,  '  We  have  been  badly  beaten  at  Te 
Mota-nni  and  lost  all  our  chiefe  without  getting  any  payment  for  them.' 
Baagi-tuatea  then  said,  '  Did  I  not  tell  you  not  to  follow  Ngati-Toa  ? 
Yon  persisted  in  doing  so  to  a  far  distance.  I  told  you  the  trail  was 
cold  and  that  you  had  better  return  home.'  *  .  .  .  Te  Rangi-tuatea 
was  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  discomfort  of  Waikato."     .  The 

Waikato  taua  returned  to  their  homes  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
fitting  incident  to  the  fall  of  Matakitaki,  on  the  Waipa,  which  event 
occurred  in  May,  1822  (see  ^'  Maori  Wars  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.") 

Te  Motu-nui  was  a  disastrous  defeat  for  Waikato  and  Ngati-Mania- 
poto,  and,  indeed,  was  the  last  but  one  really  great  battle  fought  between 
these  northern  tribes  and  the  Ati-Awa.  It  left  its  effects  behind, 
inasmuch  as  a  strong  desire  was  engendered  to  obtain  revenge  for  the 
death  of  their  great  chiefe,  and  several  expeditions,  which  will  be 
recorded  in  their  place,  were  sent  to  endeavour  to  settle  accounts  with 
Ati-Awa.  But  it  was  not  until  ten  years  after  that  Waikato  obtained 
a  decisive  victory  over  Ati-Awa — at  the  second  siege  of  Puke-rangi-ora 
in  December,  1831.  So  far  as  Ngati-Toa  is  concerned,  this  victory  at 
Te  Hotu-nui,  by  putting  a  stop  for  a  time  to  Waikato  operations, 
allowed  time  for  Te  Rau-paraha  to  prepare  for  the  further  continuation 
of  his  migration. 

A  few  laments  for  the  chiefs  who  fell  at  Te  Motu-nui  have  been 
preserved,  which  I  give  below.  The  first  is  for  Te  Hiakai,  composed  by 
his  wife  Te  Riu-toto ;  a  lady  of  high  rank : — 

E  Hia !  rongo  nni,  Id  te  tabs  o  te  langi, 
Ea  what!  ra,  e,  te  tara  o  te  marama, 
Ttika  ate  hold  ra,  takn  pild  kotnkn, 
Tena  te  kakabi  ka  tere  Id  te  tonga, 
I  pozigipongia  koe  ki  te  haa  ki  a  Tu, 
Kei  hea  tou  pata  e  hoka  i  te  rangi, 
Hei  pata  whakatipi  ki  moa  ki  te  upoko, 
Ki  te  kawe-a-riri. 

Whakahaere  la,  na  mnga  o  nga  hiwi, 
Eia  kite  Taupo,  kia  kite  Botoma, 
Kia  werdhia  koe  ki  te  mana  kai  miro, 
I  mnga  o  Titi'. 

Hoki  nud  £  Fft  I  ki  te  waka  ka  tokoki, 
Waiho  ki  mnri  nei,  k»  m  te  whenua, 
Ka  timn  nga  tai  i  roto  o  Waikato. 
Takn  koaia  te  oira  i  te  rangi, 
Whakahoki  ma  ana  na  mnga  o  Hakari, 
Eo  te  tohu  o  te  mate — ^i — . 


TBAK8LITERATI0N. 
O  Hia !  1  wUoee  wide-spread  fame  has  reached 
To  the  ftf  mde&  ci  the  very  heavens. 


'  Tbia  was  st  KdwbiB—aee  anU, 
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Now  for  erdr  art  thou  broken 

like  the  limb  of  the  honed  moon, 

Together  with  mj  heart.    Mj  white  heron's  plume ! 

Thj  iyoiy  comb^  has  drifted  awaj 

And  disappeared  in  the  distant  soath. 

Incited  thoa  wert,  and  spurred  on 

Bj  the  spirit  of  the  war-god  Ta, 

Where  was  thj  weapon  that  was  wont 

To  bestride  the  yeiy  heayers  P 

A  weapon  that  eyer  in  the  front  did  slash 

Before  the  faces  of  thj  enemies, 

In  the  excitement  of  the  battle. 

Thy  fame  ero  this  has  carried  been 

Across  the  ranges  standing  there ; 

Taupo  and  Botoma  haye  felt  th j  might, 

Bat  now  art  thou  speared  like  some  bird, 

That  feeds  on  the  mtro«  at  Uti'. 

Betam  thee  then,  O  Sir  I  to  the  lost  canoe, 
That  now  in  tronUed  water  rooks  :^ 
For  alter  thee  the  earth  will  qnake — 
The  tides  of  Waikato  will  ebb  awaj. 

The  lightningff  bronght  the  eyil  omen. 
When  its  doubled  flashes  played 
Aronnd  the  smnmits  of  Hakari-mata<}  peaks. 
The  sore  sign  to  the  tribe  of  coming  death. 

NoTM.— 1.  Hia,  ahort  for  Hiakal.  S.  Kakahi,  a  tpeciM  of  whale,  from  the  bones  of  'which 
iyory  oombs  wera  made.  8.  Titi  is  probably  Titi-raiipeiiga  mmmtain— a  great  liird-«peaxing  plaoe. 
4.  Hm  canoe  fa  need  for  the  tribe.  5.  Each  tribe  had  anui-MUi,or  moimtainwhete  the  U^^itDi)^ 
phtyed,  and  thfa  wae  a  sign  of  some  death  in  the  tribe.  6.  Hakari-mata  it  the  name  of  the  lange 
west  of  the  Waipa  and  Waikato,  probably  a  rua^*6ha. 


The  following  lament  alluding  to  the  losses  at  Te  Mota-nni  by  a 
Waikato  woman,  is  from  Mr.  Shand.  It  is  interesting  as  referring  to 
the  fact  that  ships  (or  a  ship)  had  visited  Nga-Motu  before  the  battle, 
and  hence  were  some  of  the  muskets  used  by  Ati- Awa : — 

He  ban  no  waho  i  whina  mai  ai, 

Te  poke  i  Oropi,  i  Poi-hakene. 

I  manna  atn  ai  te  taniwha  i  te  ma, 

Te  pnru  o  Waikato — e— ! 

Taku  tan  i  mutoa, 

Te  wehi  o  te  whenna ! 

E  Hine  a  Kgao  !  i  muroa  iho  ra, 

To  mata-whakarewa  ki  te  wai  ngarahu, 

Te  ohi  a  Mata-ora. 

Hoki  kan  mai  nei 

Te  tangata  pntohe  o  te  riri, 

Te  haeie  te  nmgo  iqa  ko  Te  BAsig^-wahia 

Mo  nga  mate  ngaxo 

I  runga  Te  Mota-nui— e — 
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TOdna  ata  ra  nga  r&ta 

Whakatere  kai-pnka  i  ronga  o  Nga-Mota, 

Nan  i  knmakame, 

Ea  u  te  panra,  ka  tini  te  mita, 

Ea  moe  koatoa  ki  ronga  o  Raki-uiaf 

Kia  ata  whakaputa,  te  rae  i  Rangfi-po, 

Kei  pehia  koe  e  te  awe  o  Tcmgarizo, 

Tahiiri  atn  ki  tna,  te  moana  Poimama, 

Tantika  te  haere  ki  a  Te  Bau-paraha, 

Ki'  koa  tonu  mai  te  wahine  Ati-Tama. 

Mo  Tapoki  ra,  mo  Bapazapa,  la, 

Tenei  kei  roto. 


TBANSUTBBATIOK. 
'Twas  a  faTonring  breeze  from  beyond 
That  hither  drove  the  diip  from  Europe, 
Coming  from  the  diitant  Port  Jaokson. 
Thik  was  the  oanae  that  then  withdrew 
Hie  ftunona  Utniwha'^  from  its  lair. 
0  thou  !  the  restraining  hand  of  Waikato  I 
0  mj  lorer  !>  now  is  thy  career  at  an  end ! 
Thoa  dread  one  I  whoee  fame  in  all  landa  was  heard. 

0  Lidj  of  Kgao  I  his  mobile  f aoe  was  deoorated 
With  tlie  dark-ooloored  water  of  ngarahu,  3 
SkilfnUj  applied  with  Mata-ora's^  magio  ohisel. 

When  the  straggling  men  of  the  fight  retnmed 

Thej  brought  no  fame. 

To  Bangi-wahia*  alone  did  this  pertain 

Through  the  losses  in  sudden  death, 

In  the  south,  at  Te  Motu-nui. 

'Twas  he  that  sought  and  inducement  gave 

To  men  learned  in  navigation, 

Who  brought  to  their  home  at  Nga-Motu 

Both  powder  and  balls  in  plenty.  * 

Hence  ye  deep  above  at  Raki-ura. 

Ye  took  no  care  the  danger  to  pass 

At  the  point  of  Bangi-po,  "* 

Lest  je  be  overwhelmed  in  death. 

By  the  snows  of  Tongariro. 

When  I  turn  mj  thoughts  to  the  southern  sea, 

1  would  that  mj  course  were  direct  to  TeBau-paraha. 
Let  the  women  of  Ati-Tama  then  rejoice 

For  the  valour  of  Tupoki^  and  Baparapa,8 
As  I  feel  within  me  now. 

KoTBSw— 1.  Ths  withdisVBl  of  a  tanivha  from  its  lair  Is  emUematiaal  of  the  death  of  a  gnat 
Uef.  S.  "Xj  lover  "refen  to  the  death  of  TeHiakai  and  othen.  8.  ^pmtiAtt,  the  burnt  retinoiu 
lood  of  a  pine,  from  which  the  tatooing  pigment  was  prepared.    4.  Mata^-ora,  the  traditional 
mentor  of  tatooing,  which  operation  ii  dona  with  a  chiMl-ahaped  instroment— te  vhi  a  Maia-ora, 
^  Bai^i-wahia,  chief  of  Kgati-Mutnnga  and  leader  of  Ati-Awa  at  Te  Mota-nui  battle.    6.  This 
od  the  pneedinff  lines  eeems  to  ehow  that  Ati-Awa  had  at  that  time  (IBSl-U)  obtainei  iKQiik!^ 
hen  mm»  vensel  calling  in  at  Kga-Votn^  hut  it  would  not  have  been  Bangi-wtUa  wbo  oYAi^ma^. 
hsB,  but  xatbor  Tb  WhMx^-poaii  or  game  other  ot  the  Nga-Motu  chiefs.    7.  BangU^o  QdSMiieX 
y  foot  of  ToBgmiiro  rohano,  bat  probably  uMed  as  emblematic  of  death,   ft.  TVke  two  wwAot 
■    »fl^J^i?»tf-»m-.  A££fcdziaeia^ffi«farefli6  battle  of  TViMobi-nui. 
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Rangi-pito,  in  the  acconot  of  the  battle  of  Te  Motu-nui  which  he 
dictated  to  Mr.  Shand  and  mvself ,  says  that  on  the  night  of  Waikato's 
defeat  as  thej  rested  in  their  camp,  gloomy  and  sorrowful  for  the  losses 
of  their  chiefs,  some  one  started  an  old  lament  for  the  dead,  which  was 
taken  up  by  hundreds  of  voices.  In  the  stillness  of  the  summer  night 
this  was  heard  by  their  enemies,  who,  it  appears,  kept  watch  at  no  great 
distance,  until  the  Waikato  taua  departed  for  Puke-rangi-ora.  The 
following  is  the  lament,  which  is  an  old  one,  slightly  altered  to  suit  the 
occasion.  Watene  says  it  was  sung  by  Tu-korehu's  party  when  they 
suffered  losses  at  Nga-Puke-turua,  which  is  likely  enough,  as  the  lament 
is  known  to  many  tribes.  It  was  a  frequent  custom  of  the  Maoris  thus 
to  make  use  of  some  old  song  by  introducing  some  fresh  words  to  suit 
present  circumstances. : — 

Tangi  ra,  e  toku  ihu, 

E  waitohu  noa  nei  i  te  rangfi-tahi ; 

He  wawara  taua  pea, 

Tenei  ka  tata  mai  wawara-altu. 

He  aroha  tangi  ata  naku  ki  te  mate 

E  whakaing^ing^  mai  ra, 

I  te  taoro  pari  ki  a  Rata. 

Papuke  makara  e — 

I  roto  i  to  hine-ngaro 

I  ou  kainga  waiho  no' 

Waiho  i  te  ao — 

To  whenna  kura,  ka  mania, 

Ka  paea  te  koko  i  Otangi-moana, 

To  putea  t&t&ka  kei  runga  i  to  ringa 

Wheko  turuki  ana  te  wheko 

I  a  laure  moana  ; 

Ko  koe  anake  tipao  haere 

I  runga  i  nga  maunga, 

£  to  ana  i  tona  waka 

I  a  Te  Kumukumu, 

Ka  pnta  ake  ki  wako 

Ko  nga  whakaihn  ki  Maunga-roa 

He  ripa  ka  mau. 

Kei  runga  kei  te  taumata ; 

"ntiro  ki  Rua-wahia,  ki  Tara-wera 

Ko  te  mea  ia  ra, 

I  whakakopea  mai  e  Tara-iti 

Ka  mau  te  hu, 

Ka  hoki  ki  te  wai-ora,  ki  te  ao. 

Ko  te  heke  ra  o  Mam-iwi 

I  haere  ai  ki  Te  Reinga, 

An&  to  kai  i  ko  te  taringa  o  Kgatata, 

Nana  ano  i  maka  mai  ki  te  kupn 

Ki  te  muri  ki  te  tonga. 

He  ware  koia  tohuku. 

I  te  paenga  tohora, 

I  te  whakawMlMJi«a\T\imu-\»».> 
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He  poa  te  tau  i  te  kore, 

Ea  hohoro  te  pa, 

Ela  riro  mai  a  Te  Rama, 

Me  aha  i  te  potiki  tau-roto  waenga, 

0  Papa-i-whara-nui, 

Nana  i  hohora  te  whetu,  te  marama, 
Horahia  mai'ano  kia  takoto 

1  te  aio  moe  rokiroki — e — . 


TRAN8LITEEATI0N. 
Wail  aloud  then,  O  my  node  ! 
With  itching  omen,  the  liye  long  day, 
'Tis  the  distant  sound  of  battle. 
Like  some  evil  omen  now  approaching 
A  wail  of  love  from  me  for  the  dead, 
A  low  continued  cry,  it  sounds 
From  the  sloping  cliff  at  Rata. 
Swell  up  the  thoughts 
Within  my  mind, 
For  thy  abandoned  home. 
Remaining  in  this  world, 
Thy  beloved  home  has  passed  away, 
The  strand  is  ooyered  at  Otangi-moana. 
Thy  weapon  from  thy  hand  has  fallen, 
Extinguished  dimly  is  thy  light, 
On  the  wide  space  of  ocean. 
Solitary  thy  spirit  wanders, 
Here  and  there  upon  the  mountain. 
Dragging  with  thee,  thy  heavy  load — 
A  canoe  laden  with  every  doubt. 
And  then  thou  oomest  forth. 
At  the  brows  of  Maunga-roa — 
To  the  bounding  line  of  vision. 
On  the  mountains  distant  summit. 
Look  forth  !  at  Rua-wahia  ;2  at  Tara-wera3 
Whence  were  the  forces  gathered, 
That  came  with  Tara-iti. 
Then  was  the  convulsion  of  defeat. 
Back  again,  to  happiness,  to  the  world, 
Alas !  ^twas  like  the  headlong  flight 
Of  the  hapless  people  of  Maru-iwi^ 
Passing  onward,  to  Hades  and  to  death. 

Behold  thy  object  of  revenge  ! 
False  Ngatata's  ear, 
He  who  spoke  with  words  of  guile. 
To  the  people  of  the  north,  of  the  south. 
Was  the  f  oUy  then  of  my  doing  P 
That  caused  the  death  of  many  chiefs, 
At  the  crossing  place  at  Tamu-tara. 
Long  was  that  jesr  of  striring 
When  After  many  d&ya  the  forttesB  feVi^ 
And  famed  Te  Bams  ^  waa  taken. 
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What  else  could  be  expected  from 

Tbe  famed  Papa-i-whaia-nui'sA  deacendant, 

Who  stretched  out  in  death,  the  stan,  the  moon,* 

Spread  out  again  the  word 

lliat  peaoo  maj  now  preyail 

like  tranquil  waters. 

NoTCS.— 1.  "  Patea  tataka"  ordinarily  means  a  fallen  basket ;  but  the  neitsr  sajs  it  refen  to 
weapons.  S.  The  ydloanie  mmmtaine  near  Rotoma.  8.  ICara-iwi,  a  tribe  driven  from  Wbakataae, 
which  in  their  flight  all  djeappeaied  into  a  oliaem  near  TePohne,Kapier-Taiipo  load.  4.  Baaals 
prohablj  the  famed  nwrv^Bama-apakiua.  6.  Fftpa-wfaara-nui,  moUier  of  Ttm-hoa-xangi,  ^pony- 
nums  anoestor  of  the  Ta-hon-xangi  bmnoh  of  Te  Azawa.    8.  Stars  and  moon  reprannt  the  eUefi. 


CHAPTER    XV, 

TB  BAU-PA&AHA  GOES  TO  BOTO-BUA. 

1822. 

rhas  been  jsaid  a  few  pages  back  that  the  defeat  of  Waikato  enabled 
Te  Raa-paraha  to  complete  his  arrangements  for  his  farther 
dgration.  His  first  step  in  this  direction  was  an  endeavour  to  secure 
16  aid  of  the  Ngati-Raukawa  tribe  of  Maunga-tautari,  near  Cambridge, 
id  theur  consent  to  migrate  and  join  him  in  his  proposed  settlement  on 
le  shores  of  Cook's  Straits  near  Kapiti  Island.  To  this  end,  after 
aking  arrangements  for  his  people  at  IJre-nui,  he  started  on  a  long 
omey,  going  inland  from  Ure-nui  by  way  of  the  Upper  Waitara  and 
pper  Whanganui  on  to  Taupo,  where,  at  Opepe  (later  a  constabulary 
fttion  twelve  mUes  from  the  town  of  Taupo,  on  the  main  road  to 
vpier)  he  met  the  assembled  Ngati-Raukawa  under  their  principal 
ief  Te  Whata-nui.  Here  the  question  was  discussed,  but  the  tribe 
fts  not  yet  ready  to  fall  in  with  his  views,  indeed  they  tried  to 
irsaade  him  to  join  them  in  a  war  with  the  people  of  Hawke's  Bay,  in 
hich  direction  Ngati-Raukawa  were  turning  their  eyes  as  a  country 
At  might  be  conquered,  and  to  which  they  thought  of  migrating.* 
isappointed  in  his  endeavours,  Te  Rau-paraha  went  on  to  Roto-rua 
id  there  interviewed  Puku-atua,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Ngati- 
hakaue  branch  of  Te  Arawa.  Puku-atua,  however,  did  not  care  to 
mder  any  assistance ;  so  Te  Rau-paraha  then  visited  Tauranga  to  see 
le  chief  of  that  place,  Te  Warn,  and  equally  failed  to  enlist 
im  in  the  movement  for  migrating  to  Cook's  Straits.  Whilst  there, 
le  news  arrived  of  the  fall  of  Te  Totara  pa  at  the  Thames,  which  was 
aptored  by  Hongi-Hika,  the  great  Nga-Puhi  chief,  with  great  slaughter, 
a  December,  1821.  The  month  previous  Hongi  had  taken  Mau-inaina 
•a  at  the  Tamaki  (near  Panmure),  and  amongst  the  slain  at  both  places 
rere  some  people  related  to  Te  Rau-paraha,  which  greatly  incensed 
urn. 

Failing  in  his  mission  to  Te  Warn,  Te  Rau-paraha  now  returned  to 
ioto-ma  and  thence  on  to  Roto-kakahi,  where  the  principal  people  of 
he  Tu-hou-rangi  branch  of  Te  Arawa  were  living  in  their  island  pa  of 
Cota-tawa.  His  principal  wife,  Te  Akau,  belonged  to  this  tribe, 
^^lilst  here,  the  news  came  of  an  expedition  of  Nga-Puhi  under  the 
roimg  chief  Te  Pae-o-te-rangi,  then  on  his  way  to  attack  Te  Arawa. 

*  As  a  mmtter  of  fact  Ngati-Raukawa  did  start  for  Hawke*s  Bay  immediately 
her  this  meetnig,  and  Uieie  atta<Aed  Te  Roto-a-Taia. 
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Having  in  mind  the  death  of  his  relatives  mentioned  above,  Te 
Bau-paraha  incited  the  Tu-hou-rangi  people  to  destroy  this  northern 
taua,  and  then  left  for  IJre-nui  by  the  inland  tracks,  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  Tu-hou-rangi,  who  had  agreed  to  cast  in  their  lot  with 
him.  His  advice  bore  fruit,  for  most  of  the  Nga-Puhi  taua  was 
inveigled  into  the  pa  at  Motn-tawa,  where  the  whole  were  killed,  whilst 
only  a  very  few  of  the  others  escaped  to  cany  back  the  news  to  their 
relatives  in  the  north.* 

NOA-PUHI  ATTACK  PUKE  -  WH  A  K  AMARU. 

1822. 
Whilst  Te  Rau-paraha  was  absent  trying  to  persuade  his  kinsmen 
to  join  him — inwhich  he  eventually  succeeded  so  far  as  Ngati-Raukawa 
was  concerned,  but  not  until  some  time  after— -events  were  occurring  on 
the  west  coast,  particulars  of  which  are  supplied  by  Watene  Taungatara. 
Before  the  battle  of  Para-rewa,  and  probably  with  the  northern 
expedition  of  1819-1820  already  described,  Tu-kawe-riri,  a  chief  of 
Ngati-Mutunga,  had  made  a  visit  to  the  Nga-Puhi  country  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  some  guns.  But  before  he  went  he  sang  a  song  to 
his  people ;  which  has  been  handed  down  to  his  descendants,  in  which  he 
expresses  his  sentiments  in  the  obscure  manner  so  common  to  songs  of 
that  nature,  and  which  the  Maoris  think  so  much  of — they  knowing  all 
the  references  which  we  do  not,  unless  explained.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  chief,  Tu-kawe-riri,  was  killed  at  Para-rewa.  The  following 
is  his  song : — 

£  mmi  ahiahi,  takoto  ki  te  moeng^, 

Nuku  mai  e  Waero  kia  moe  taua, 

Karia  e  waiho  i  te  whare  huri  ai, 

He  whakaaro  ake  he  waka  kei  te  pine, 

Tokona  te  tinana  ki  nuku  o  te  whenua. 

A  iri  ana  i  te  kei  o  te  waka, 

Nou,  na,  E  Paka !  hei  kawe  i  a  au, 

Nga  tai  huri  atu  ko  Hokianga  i  raro, 

Aru  tomokia  te  whare  o  Mau-whane, 

He  moe  po  naku  e  hapai  ana  ahau, 

Ka  urapa  pu  ki  runga  ki  aku  ringa 

Iti  toku  iti,  ka  haere  aku  rong^, 

Te  rei  a  Taoho,  te  tai  ki  a  Hongi, 

He  koha  korero  kei  hoki  mai  hoki  au, 

Whiua  te  aroha  ki  te  iwi  e  takoto — o — . 

When  Tu-kawe-riri  returned  from  his  northern  visit,  there  came 
with  him,  or  shortly  after,  a  distinguished  party  of  Nga-Puhi  chiefs 
from  Hokianga  on  a  visit  to  Ngati-Mutunga,  together  with  a  large 
party  of  their  people.     The  chiefs  were  Moetara,  Heketoro,  Mahu,  and 

*8ee  **  Wars  between  the  l^oT^^hem  «.iiii  ^u^omTrvboa,"  where  details  of  all 
thete  trsxisoctions  will  be  found. 
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u.  This  was  a  visit  of  ceremony  and  friendship,  and  the  visitors 
veil  received  by  the  Ngati-Mutunga  people  of  Te  Kaweka,  Okoki, 
*uke-whakamaru.  But  Tu-kawe-riri  himself,  meeting  Tu-poki 
is  war-party  on  their  way  north  to  attack   Ngati-Mania-poto, 

them  and  fell  at  Para-rewa,  as  has  been  stated, 
hilst  this  party  was  at  Ure-nui,  there  arrived  from  the  north 
T  party  of  Nga-Pohi  under  the  Hokianga  chief  Pi  (who  was 
ards  shot  in  an  engagement  at  Otuihu,  near  Hussell,  Bay  of 
3,  in  1830).  The  most  of  Ngati-Mutunga  were  living  in  the 
whakamaru  pa  at  this  time,  together  with  Te  Rau-paraha's  tribe, 
•Toa.  The  usual  welcome,  or  pohiri,  was  accorded  to  the 
^uhi  party,  and  they  then  entered  the  pa,  where  the  elders  on 
side  made  the  usual  friendly  speeches.  The  burden  of  the 
•uhi  speeches,  as  related  by  Watene,  were,  "J5^  Mara  ma  /  tenet  e 
i«;  he  pai!  He  pat,  E  Mara  ma  /" — ("  0  Sirs  !  this  coming  of 
3  in  friendship.  It  is  good,  O  Sirs!")  This  party  stayed  one 
at  Puke-whakamaru,  and  the  next  day  they  moved  on  to  the 
.ra  river.  That  same  night  Nga-Puhi  returned  on  their  tracks  to 
whakamaru,  which  place  they  captured  by  a  sudden  assault,  and 
>risoners  several  women  and  children,  but  all  the  men  without 
ion  effected  their  escape.     The  other  Nga-Puhi  party  was  in  the 

the  time,  and  it  returned  north  with  Pi  and  his  party  very 
f  after  this  affair.  Watene  says,  ^'  Te  Ati-Awa  did  not  feel  evil 
Is  Nga-Puhi  on  account  of  their  deceit  but  continued  to  entertain 
ra  and  his  people  until  their  return." 

is  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  Pi  and  his  party  remains 
lained  to  this  day,  equally  with  the  forbearance  of  Ngati-Mutunga 

avenging  it.     This  event  occurred  in  1 822. 


TE   KKKE  TATARAMOA. 

1822. 
e  above,  which  means  ''  the  bramble-bush  migration,"  is  the  name 
to  the  second  part  of  the  Ngati-Toa  migration — from  Urenui  to 
L  It  is  so  called  on  account  of  the  difficulties  the  party  encountered 
3  way,  which  the  Maoris  poetically  liken  to  forcing  one's  way 
^h  the  tataramoa,  or  New  Zjealand  bramble.  The  whole  heke,  or 
bion  from  Kawhia  to  Kapiti,  is  called  '*  Te  heke  mat  raro,^^  or  "  the 
bion  from  the  north." 

would  be  about  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  1822, 
Ce  Rau-paraha  returned  to  Ure-nui,  at  which  time  the  kumaras 
>tatoes  would  be  harvested,  which  were  required  to  serve  the  patty 
•visions  on  their  further  journey,  though  they  could  not  cairj  a 
fea/.    Tbejr  would  eke  out  their  fare  with  fern-root  and  tYie  a\«t%a 
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the^  might  plunder  on  the  way,  beaides  the  men  thej  might  kilL*  Th^ 
poesessed  potatoes,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Ngati-Toa  intzodaoed  them 
to  the  south  of  the  North  Island.  It  was  not  very  long  after  Te 
Rau-paraha's  return  that  the  party  started.  The  Ngati-Toa  would  still 
be  about  the  same  number  as  left  Kawhia,  but  they  were  joined  by  a 
party  of  Ngati-Tama  under  Te  Puohoyf  who  had  found  that  the  constant 
incursions  of  Waikato  and  the  losses  of  his  own  tribe  of  late  made 
Pou-tama  an  unsafe  place  to  live  in.  But  all  the  tribe  did  not  leave  at 
this  time.  The  fighting  Ngati-Tama  would  be  a  very  welcome  addition 
to  Te  Rau-paraha's  force.  There  were  also  a  few  of  the  Puke-tapu 
people  under  a  chief  named  Te  Whaka-paheke,  some  of  Ngati-Mutunga, 
and  some  of  Ngati-Rahiri — under  their  chiefs  Tu-mokemoke,  Te  Pa- 
kai-ahi,  Kawe,  Kohiwi,  and  Ngatata ;  besides  a  few  of  Manu-korihi. 

The  journey  before  the  heke  was  a  long  one — some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  nules — and  through  an  enemy's  country  all  the  way.  Hampered 
as  the  party  was  by  old  people,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages,  it  must 
have  taken  them  at  least  a  month,  traTsrsing  the  country  by  the  native 
tracks.  Every  precaution  would  have  been  taken  by  the  wary  chief  of 
Ngati-Toa  to  prevent  surprise,  and  there  are  indications  that  they 
generally  moved  circumspectly,  not  unnecessarily  embroiling  themselves 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  they  passed  through.  It  is  believed 
the  h^  travelled  from  Waitara  by  the  Whakaahu-rangi,  or  inland 
track.  This,  no  doubt,  was  selected  from  the  fact  of  there  being  no 
inhabitants  until  the  path  came  out  of  the  forest  near  the  present  town 
of  Normanby.  The  party  then  passed  through  the  Ngati-Ruanni 
country  to  Patea  and  on  to  the  Nga-Rauru  territories  without  any 
fighting,  so  far  as  is  known. 

Here,  however,  some  of  their  troubles  commenced.  The  party 
occupied  the  Ihu-puku  pa,  which  is  situated  on  an  isolated  hill  about 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  seaward  of  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Wai-totara 
river  and  immediately  overlooking  the  river.  Possibly  the  Nga-Rauru 
people  had  abandoned  the  place  on  the  approach  of  such  a  large  party  of 
warriors,  dreading — ^what  to  them  was  nothing  new — the  ruthlessness  of 
a  taua  on  the  march.  From  here  a  party  of  five  men  were  sent  inland 
to  find  the  Nga-Rauru  people  and  to  try  and  get  some  food  from  them. 
Some,  but  not  all,  of  Nga-Rauru  were  hostile  to  the  visitors,  and  this 
party  seeking  food  came  upon  some  of  the  unfriendly  members  of  the 
tribe.     On  meeting,  the  Ngati-Toa  attempted  to  claim  relationship  with 

*The  kumara*  naed  on  their  lengthy  joomeyB  were  dried  in  the  son,  and  then 
became  somewhat  tough  and  also  sweet ;  they  would  not  carry  far  in  their  natozal 
■tate.    This  dried  kumara  was  caUed  kao, 

t  Te  Puoho  did  not  stay  long  with  Te  Bau-paraha  at  Eapiti,  bat  returned  to 
Taranaki  with  his  brother  Te  Rangi-taka-roro  and  a  party  of  Ngati-Tama,  but 
joined  the  flecond  migration  (caUed ''  ISi^io-puW^^  t&  Mi-A.wa  to  Kapiti.    He  was 
erentoBlij  killed  near  Gk>Te,  Soai^  lB\axLd. 
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the  local  people,  saying  to  them,  ''Are  we  not  all  descendants  from 
ICango  who  married  Hiapoto ?"^-of  Nga-Raum — ''Did  not  Ruapu- 
tahanga,  the  ancestress  of  many  of  Ngati-Toa,  come  from  here  ?"  But 
Nga-Raum  would  not  acknowledge  the  relationship  or,  rather,  they 
found  it  oonyenient  not  to  do  so  just  then,  for  the  connection  was 
undoubted,  as  related  in  Chapter  IX.  hereof.  Nga-Rauru  being  many 
and  the  Ngati-Toa  few,  the  former  set  upon  their  unwelcome  visitors, 
killing  Hape,  Whatua-te-po,  Te  Ra-tu-tonu,  and  another,  whilst  the 
fifth  emissary  escaped  by  flight  to  carry  the  news  to  Te  Rau-paraha. 
Te  Ra-tu-tonu,  killed  in  this  affair,  was  a  chief  of  Nga-Mahanga  hapu 
of  Taranaki  and  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  Tope-ora,  Te  Rau-paraha's 
niece,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  insisted  on  having  Te  Ra-tu-tonu  as 
a  husband  after  witnessing  his  courage  in  the  fight  before  the  pa 
Ti^ui-nikau« — See  Chapter  XI. 

That  is  one  story;  but  Mr.  Shand  got  another  version  of  it  as 
follows : — "  Hape  and  his  four  companions  met  the  Nga-Rauru  people, 
and  the  chief  of  the  pa  came  forward  to  welcome  them,  and  proceeded 
to  enlarge  on  his  reason  for  so  doing  by  sajdng,  '  You  are  descended 
from  Hiapoto,  so  am  II'  To  this  Hape  replied,  'I  do  not  know  that 
Hiapoto.  Hotu-nui  *  was  my  ancestor — a  man-eating  ancestor.'  The 
Nga-Rauru  chief,  insulted  at  the  connection  being  disclaimed,  or  perhaps 
l^d  of  an  excuse  to  proceed  to  strong  measures,  turning  to  his  people 
ntting  behind  him,  all  armed,  exclaimed,  ^RaurUj  E!  e  hat  P — ('  Nga- 
Rauru  !  Eat ! '  A  very  brief  but  expressive  command  fully  understood 
by  his  fellows.)  But  the  Nga-Rauru  chief  first  of  all,  however,  gave  his 
guests  some  karaka  berries  to  eat,  and  whilst  they  were  engaged  on 
Uieir  meal  the  local  people  fell  on  them  and  killed  them.  A  small 
portion  of  their  bodies  was  eaten  and  the  rest  was  found  there  lying  in 
a  pool  of  blood  by  their  friends  when  they  attacked  the  pa." 

When  Ngati-Toa  heard  of  the  fate  of  their  emissaries,  they  were 
not  long  in  seeking  to  avenge  them,  and  the  result  was  that  more  than 
one  of  the  Nga-Rauru  pas  were  taken ;  consequently,  the  migrants  had 
plenty  of  provisions  for  the  time.  I  believe  Otihoi  was  one  of  the  pas 
taken  by  Ngati-Toa. 

At  Wai-totara  the  migration  appropriated  several  large  canoes 
belonging  to  the  local  people,  and  for  the  rest  of  their  journey  they 
were  enabled  to  make  use  of  them  to  convey  some  of  the  old  people  and 
i^dren.  Tamihana  Te  Rau-paraha — who  wrote  an  account  of  his 
father's  doings,  characterised  by  many  inaccuracies  and,  perhaps 
[laturally,  a  suppression  of  the  many  evil  deeds  of  his  wily  father — 
lays  at  this  time  Te  Rau-paraha  had  become  exceedingly  anxious  to 


*Hotn-2ia/^  cbietpriegtoi  "Tai-nni"  canoe  and  anoestoT  of  'NgaU-Toa  vA 
amnjr  other  tribea—a  brother  of  Sotu-roa,  the  captain  of  the  aame  oaxLOe. 
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possess  cagioes,  for  he  had  akeady  conceived  the  idea  of  crossing  Cook's 
Straits  with  a  view  to  conquering  the  people  of  the  South  Island. 

From  Wai-totara  the  canoes  were  sent  on  to  Whanganui,  whilst  the 
fighting  men  went  overland.  Arrived  there,  they  waited  some  time,  but 
no  fighting  with  the  local  people  is  mentioned,  so  we  may  suppose  the 
dread  of  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  that  occurred  on  Te  Rau-paraha's 
former  visit  had  induced  the  people  to  remove  up  the  ^^Koura  puta  roa^'* 
or  Crayfishes'  long  hole — a  name  given  to  the  Whanganui  river  from 
the  facility  it  offers  to  its  inhabitants  to  escape  inland  by  their  canoes. 
Whilst  here,  the  relatives  of  Pikinga  (a  chieftainess  of  the  Ngati-Apa 
tribe  of  Hangi-tikei)  visited  that  lady,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
during  Tu-whare's  and  Te  Rau-paraha's  expedition  in  1819-20,  and  was 
now  Te  Rangi-haeata's  wife,  and  was  travelling  along  with  the  heke. 
There  was  diplomacy  in  this  visit,  no  doubt — Ngati-Apa  wished  to 
placate  Te  Rau-paraha  and  so  save  their  tribe  and  lands  from  devastation. 
In  fact,  an  agreement  had  been  come  to  between  the  Ngati-Apa  and  the 
Mua-upoko  tribes  at  a  meeting  held  at  Horo-whenua  lake,  called  together 
by  Tohe-riri  of  the  latter  tribe  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  Te  Rau-paraha's 
arrival  at  Wai-totara,  at  which  it  was  decided  that  overtures  should  be 
made  to  Ngati-Toa  to  the  effect  that  they  should  join  Mua-upoko  and 
Ngati-Apa,  and  all  live  in  peace,  noho  Maori  noa  iho.  This  was  agreed 
to  by  the  assembled  people,  and  then  two  messengers — Te  Hakeke  and 
Warakiki — were  despatched  to  meet  Te  Rau-paraha  at  Whanganui  and 
make  this  offer.  The  wily  Ngati-Toa  chief  agreed  to  this  proposal — no 
doubt  with  mental  reservations,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  the  arrangement 
was  very  soon  broken.  Now  Ngati-Apa,  Mua-upoko,  and  Whanganui 
are  connected  ancestrally  and  by  constant  inter-marriage,  and  it  was  on 
hearing  of  the  above  proposal  that  Topla  Turoa,  a  principal  chief  of 
Whanganui,  refrained  from  attacking  Te  Rau-paraha  when  at 
Whanganui. 

The  migration  now  moved  on  to  Rangi-tikei  river,*  the  two 
emissaries  accompanying  them,  and  by  them  Ngati-Toa  were  taken  up 
the  river  to  Te  Awa-mate  to  see  Ngati-Apa  living  there,  and  with 
them  they  stayed  some  little  time.  The  party  then  moved  on  to  Te 
Wharangi,  at  Manawa-tu  river,  and  here  Te  Rau-paraha  attacked 
some  of  the  Rangi-tane  people  and  killed  several,  amongst  them  a 
woman  of  Mua-upoko  named  Waimai.  This  greatly  incensed  the 
Mua-upoko  people,  as  it  was  a  breach  of  the  arrangement  so  recently 
made.  A  meeting  was  called  at  Horo-whenua  lake  to  consider  the 
position,  and  (apparently)  a  decision  was  come  to  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  In  the  meantime  Tohe-riri  of  Mua-upoko  retired  to  Papa-i- 
tonga  lake,  where  there  are  several  little  islands,  partly  artificial,  used 

*FoT  most  of  what  followa  I  am  \m3k!(i\A»i\Alikc.'E^s^<cs&.'^     notes,  gathered 
from  the  Jfua-upoko  people. 
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as  pas  at  that  time  by  the  Mua-upoko  people.  From  here  a  mosseuger 
was  despatched  to  Ngati-Toa  inviting  them  to  come  on  and  settle  at 
Wai-kawa  (seven  miles  north  of  Otaki),  which  river  at  that  time  had 
one  month  with  the  Ohau.  So  the  heke  came  on  and  settled  down  at  a 
bend  in  the  Wai-kawa  river,  just  above  Te  Kotahi,  which  is  still  known 
as  tlie  pa  of  Te  Rau-paraha. 

After  a  time  Te  Warakihi  (one  of  the  emissaries  above  mentioned) 
came  over  from  Papa-i-tonga  lake  to  Te  Rau-paraha's  camp,  where  he 
told  the  latter  that  he  had  heard  the  Mua-opoko  people  saying  that  a 
decision  had  been  come  to—Mepatu  a  Te  Rau-paraha — Te  Rau-paraha 
must  be  killed.  Presumably,  this  was  the  decision  come  to  at  the 
Horo-whenua  meeting,  and  all  that  follows  is  the  working  out  of  that 
scheme.  Te  Rau-paraha  asked  whether  there  were  any  canoes  on  Lake 
Papa-i-tonga.  "  Yes,"  said  Warakihi,  "  there  are."  Then  said  Te 
Rau-paraha,  ^^Mahu  ena  waka." — (^' Those  canoes  shall  be  mine.") 
After  this,  Te  Warakihi  returned  to  Papa-i-tonga  and  reported  the 
conyersation  to  Tohe-riri.  "  He  shall  have  the  canoes,"  said  the  latter, 
and  sent  off  Te  Warakihi  to  tell  Te  Rau-paraha  of  his  decision. 

THE   MASSACRE   AT   PAPA-I-TONGA. 
1822. 

There  are  several  accounts  of  the  massacre  of  Te  Rau-paraha's 
people  at  Papa-i-tonga,  which  little  lake  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ohau  river,  where  Te  Rau-paraha  had  settled  down  and  not  far  from 
the  sea.  Sir  W.  L.  Buller  in  **  Transactions  New  Zealand  Institute," 
Vol.  XXYI.,  p.  572,  supplies  one  of  the  best  accounts  as  dictated  to 
him  by  a  Ngati-Raukawa  man  (now)  of  those  parts;  but  it  makes 
the  mistake  of  placing  the  Wai-o-rua  fight  before  the  massacre  at 
Papa-i-tonga.  Mr.  W.  T.  L.  Travers,  in  Vol.  V.  of  the  same  publication, 
in  his  life  of  Te  Rau-paraha,  also  describes  the  incidents — as  does  Te 
Rau-paraha's  son  in  Vol.  VI.  of  Mr.  John  White's  "  Ancient  History 
of  the  Maori,"  from  which,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Traver's 
information  is  derived — errors  and  aU.  But  Tamihana  Te  Rau-paraha 
has  to  be  read  with  caution ;  he  is  often  wrong,  and  is  contradicted 
over  and  over  again  by  information  obtained  by  Mr.  Shand,  Mr.  Best, 
and  myself,  which  was  mostly  derived  from  the  old  men  who  took  part 
in  these  scenes.     This  account  generally  follows  this  latter  information. 

An  invitation  was  now  sent  by  Tohe-riri  and  his  people  to  Te 
Bau-paraha  to  come  over  and  partake  of  a  feast  of  eels,  for  which  these 
parts  are  celebrated.  The  Mua-upoko,  in  the  meantime,  had  collected 
in  numbers  at  a  place  called  Te  Wi — lying  between  Papa-i-tonga  and 
Te  Rau-awa  (Mr.  John  Kebble's  homestead).  Te  Rangi-haeata  (Te 
Bau-paraha's  nephew)  appears  to  have  had  doubts  of  the  mtQTi\i\OTV&  ol 
the  MusL'upoko  people,  but  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  Teaaont\ift\BL\X«t 
chief  out  of  his  determination  to  go.     Nor  would  Te  Hau-paraiva  \«ik^ 
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more  than  twenty  of  his  people  with  him,  mostly  relatiYee,  amongst 
them  some  of  his  daughters.  The  guests  were  welcomed  by  Moa-upoko, 
amongst  whom  were  the  chiefs  Tohe-riri,  Te  Bangi-hiwi-nui  (probably 
a  relatiye  of  Major  Keepa  Te  Bangi-hiwi-nui,  our  loyal  alley  in  the 
Maori  war),  and  Tanguru  (the  Major's  father).  After  the  feast  the 
guests  were  distributed  in  several  houses,  Te  Bau-paraha  occupying  the 
same  one  with  Tohe-riri.  During  the  night  the  Mua-upoko  assembled, 
many  coming  oyer  from  Papa-i-tonga,  all  ready  to  commence  the 
massacre  of  their  guests.  They  were  all  armed  with  their  native 
weapons  for  no  muskets  had  reached  them  at  that  time.  Ngati-Toa  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  guns  either.  At  the  first  noise  of  the  people 
surrounding  the  houses,  Tohe-riri  arose  and  went  out  of  the  house. 
From  what  follows  he  appears  to  have  had  some  scruples  at  the  last 
about  the  justification  for  this  treachery.  This  roused  Te  Bau-paraha, 
and  just  at  that  moment  the  voice  of  Takare  was  heard  shouting  out, 
''ERahal  iaw^Aa^f  toibwb /"— ("OBaha!  your  neck  will  be  broken !") 
Seeing  the  front  of  the  house  crowded  with  people,  Te  Bau-paraha 
went  to  the  far  comer,  and,  it  being  a  raupo  house,  he  managed  to 
make  an  opening  and  thus  got  outside,  and  rushed  away  to  the  stream, 
where  he  found  Te  Ba-ka-herea  (a  connection  of  his — a  son  of  Te 
Poa's)  with  a  spear  sticking  in  his  back.  The  two  of  them  now  made 
off  the  best  they  could,  ^^Me  te  weka  ha  motu  %  te  mahanga  ^ — ('<  like  a 
weka  escaped  from  the  snare  ")  and  finally  reached  their  camp  at  Ohau. 
But  it  fared  differently  with  the  others ;  when  the  attack"  conmienced 
they  were  all  asleep,  and  it  was  only  when  Nga-rangi  of  Mua-upoko 
shouted  out  to  Tohe-riri,  *'E Tohe EI  el  kotohoa .'"—("  0  Tohe !  look 
after  your  companion !")  that  they  roused  themselves  and  rushed  out  of 
the  house,  where  a  hand  to  hand  encounter  took  place.  But  Mua-upoko 
were  too  many  for  them,  and  they  were  soon  nearly  all  killed.  Te 
Bangi-hounga-riri,  a  young  man  who  was  Te  Bau-paraha's  son  by  his 
first  wife,  Marore,  was  escaping  and  would  have  got  away,  when  he 
heard  his  sister  Te  Uira  call  out  to  him  that  she  was  being  murdered. 
He  turned  back,  and  after  killing  two  men  was  himself  knocked  on  the 
head.  Te  Uira's  husband,  Te  Poa,  had  been  killed  just  before.  She 
herself  was  killed  by  Warakihi.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above, 
Poaka,  another  daughter  of  Te  Bau-paraha's,  was  killed,  whilst 
Hononga,  also  his  daughter,  was  taken  prisoner.  Taiko  was  another 
killed  there. 

Tohe-riri,  it  is  said,  was  angry  that  the  attack  had  been  made,  for 
what  reason  is  not  dear.  He,  with  his  particular  hapUy  soon  afterward 
left  the  west  coast  and  went  to  Wai-rarapa,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  then  came  back  to  Papa-i-tonga  and  was  eventually  killed 
with  great  barbarity. 

The  Mua-upoko,  though  no  do\][\>\.  ^\^  ^\.  t\!L>3&  punishing  Te 
.Bau-j>araJia  for  the  death  oi  tYieiT\m«vom«si^«flsi^  ^\»  ^%sia?n^A»«, 
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perhaps  did  not  foresee  the  consequences  to  themselves  of  this 
treacherous  act.  Te  Eau-paraha  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  allow  such 
a  blow  to  fall  on  him  without  exacting  utu  to  the  utmost,  and  in  the 
end  Mua-upoko  paid  dearly  for  their  deeds  that  night. 

Te  Rau-paraha  lamented  his  daughter  Te  Uira  as  follows  : — 
Takoto  mai  E  Hise  !  Lie  thee  there,  O  Lady  I 

I  Toto  Horo-whenoa  Within  at  Horo-wheniia. 

Kia  kai  whakawai  'Twas  through  foul  treachery 

Te  wahine  kiri  pango,  Of  the  black-skinned  woman, 

Kg  te  manuare  ano  And  rank  foolishness 

I  riro  i  a  koe  That  thou  poAsessed. 

Tenei  ano  te  ruru-kai-kiore,  Still  lives  the  rat-eating  owU — 

Te  kawau  horo  ika,  The  fish-eating  cormorants — 

Te  takupn  matakana,  The  fierce-eyed  gannet^ — 

Te  Wehi — a— te — ^whenua— e — ^i.  The  dread  of  the  land4 

(To  avenge  thy  loss). 

Horn.— 1,  8,  8,  and  4:  Temu  applied  by  the  compofler  to  himMlf  and  ezpraniTe  of  his 
datemunatitm  to  avenge  his  danghter's  death.    Mannare  =  kuare. 

This  is  not  a  very  elegant  effusion  for  so  great  an  event,  but  Te 
Bau-paraha  was  a  diplomatist  rather  than  a  poet.  Had  his  niece, 
Tox>eoTa,  taken  up  her  muse,  the  occasion  was  one  which  would  have 
given  full  scope  to  her  great  powers  of  poetic  vituperation,  but  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  been  preserved  unless,  indeed,  the  following  of  hers 
refers  to  this  event : — 

Kia  kaha  E  "Hpi  te  hapai  patn,  With  mighty  blows,  O  Tipi  ! 

Kia  riro  mai  taku  kai,  Thy  war-like  weapon  uplift, 

Ko  Tangam  e  tnoho  nei,  And  hither  bring  for  me  to  eat, 

Ta  ran  hoko-whitn  o  Mua-upoko,      Tangaru,  who  in  dejection  rests 
E  kai,  E  Boka !  i  te  roro  piio  With  the  remaining  hundred  and  forty 

O  Te  Bangi-hiwi-nui,  Of  Mua-upoko's  diminished  strength, 

Te  kai  o  te  tuna  And  thou,  O  Boku  !  thou  shalt  feast 

O  tona  whenua.  On  the  rotten,  stinking  brains 

Of  Te  Rangi-hiwi-nui, 
Who  is  only  fit  for  food, 
Of  the  eela  of  his  own  land. 

So  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  Native  accounts  this  massacre 
took  place  in  the  spring  of  1822. 

HOBO'  WHENUA. 

1823  (?). 
The  massacre  at  Te  Wi  described  above  determined  Ngati-Toa  to 
put  an  end  to  danger  from  that  quarter  by  exterminating  the  Mua-upoko 
people,  who,  at  that  time,  were  a  somewhat  numerous  tribe,  but  armed 
only  with  native  weapons.  To  this  end  the  unfortunate  peo]^\d  'TTCtt^ 
hunted  down  wherever  the  better  armed  Ngati-Toa  came  a/cto«&  \5cl«iil* 
This  went  on  for  some  time;  how  long,  it  is  difficult  to  aay,  \>u\.  Tio\. 
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lees  than  six  months.  At  last  the  Mua-upoko  were  so  harried  in  the 
settlements  round  about  the  Lakes  Papa-i-tonga  and  Horo-whenua 
that  they  speedily  collected  at  the  latter  lake  and  took  refuge  on  several 
little  islands — some  of  which  had  been  artificially  increased  in  size  to 
make  them  suitable  for  erecting  houses  on.  Here  the  Mua-upoko  had 
several  ptu^  all  strongly  palisaded,  but  the  islands  being  low  and  veiy 
flat  they  were  not  adapted  for  the  usual  terraced  form  of  pa  customary 
with  the  Maori.  The  lake  at  that  time  was  nearly  Surrounded  with 
woods,  so  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  floating  heavy  timbers  across 
to  build  palisades ;  and  its  waters  teemed  with  eels,  making  these 
islands  desirable  places  of  defence  against  any  body  of  men  armed  only 
with  native  weapons. 

I  have  very  few  particulars  in  my  notes  about  the  attack  made  on 
Horo-whenua  by  Ngati-Toa  and  their  Ati-Awa  allies,  and  will  therefore 
quote  from  Mr.  Traver's  account  (already  referred  to).  "Finding 
themselves  unable  to  check  these  attacks  the  Mua-upoko  took  refuge 
in  lake  /?«,  which,  however,  the  Ngati-Toa  determined  to  attack. 
Their  first  attempt  was  on  that  named  Wai-pata,  and  having  no  canoes 
they  swam  out  to  it  and  succeeded  in  taking  it,  slaughtering  many  of 
the  defenders,  though  the  greater  number  escaped  in  their  canoes  to  a 
larger  pa  on  the  same  lake,  named  Wai-kiekie.  This  pa  was  occupied 
in  such  force  by  the  enemy  that  the  party  which  had  taken  Wai-pata 
felt  themselves  too  weak  to  assault  it,  and  therefore  returned  to  Ohau 
for  reinforcements." 

"  Having  gained  the  necessary  assistance  they  again  proceeded  to 
Horo-whenua  and  atteu^ked  Wai-kiekie,  using  a  number  of  canoes 
which  they  had  taken  at  Wai-pata  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  lake. 
After  a  desperate  but  vain  resistance  they  took  the  pa,  slaughtering 
nearly  two  himdred  of  the  inhabitants,  including  women  and  children ; 
the  remainder  escaping  in  their  canoes  and  eventually  making  their 
way  through  the  forest  ranges  to  Fae-kakariki,  where  they  ultimately 
settled  (for  a  time).  In  the  course  of  these  attacks  a  number  of  the 
leading  Mua-upoko  chiefs  were  taken  prisoners,  all  of  whom  except 
Eatu  (?  Te  Eaki),  who  became  the  slave  of  Te  Pehi,  were  killed,  and 
their  bodies,  as  well  as  those  taken  in  the  assault,  duly  devoured."  * 

The  following  accoimt  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Best  from  the  local 
people : — **  The  Mua-upoko  now  assembled  at  Horo-whenua  and 
occupied  the  six  inland  pas  of  the  lake,  which  are  named  Wai-pata 
and  Puke-iti,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake;  Wai-kiekie  and  Te 
Boha-o-te-kawau  at  the  north  end,  opposite  where  the  Horo-whenua 
stream  runs  out ;  and  Te  Namu-iti  and  Karapu  in  other  parts.  When 
the  taua  of  Ngati-Toa  came  on  to  the  attcu^k,  part  of  them  proceeded 
bj  land,  whilst  others  followed  along  the  coast  parallel  to  them  in 

'  Awa-mate  was  another  oi  ih©  "tt-xxa-uvoVo  pa*\aiJt«CL%X.'a$stft-^R^«swk.. 
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canoes.  The  canoes  were  then  hauled  up  the  Horo-whenua  stream  and 
BO  into  the  lake.  Directlj  the  Mua-upoko  saw  the  canoes  some  of  them 
knew  their  case  was  hopeless,  and  crowded  into  Wai-kiekie  pay  whilst 
the  women  and  children  were  hastily  embarked  in  some  of  their  own 
canoes  and  despatched  to  the  forests  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  away 
from  the  side  where  Ngati-Toa  were,  hoping  they  might  effect  their 
escape.  But  the  Ngati-Toa  canoes  gave  chase  and  several  of  the 
fugitive  women  and  children  were  captured  and  enslaved.  Te 
Bau-paraha's  canoe  was  named  '  Tu-whare '  (after  his  old  comrade  in 
the  1819-20  raid).  The  canoes  of  Te  Papaka  (Ngati-pariri)  and  of  Te 
Hau-iti  (Ngati-BKne) — both  hapus  of  Mua-upoko — were  captured,  as 
was  the  chief  Te  Baki,  whilst  Oti,  Te  Kotuku,  Eangi-hiwi-nui,  and 
Tanguru  escaped."  "  After  the  taking  of  the  pas  (as  described  by  Mr. 
Travers)  the  Ngati-Toa  returned  to  Wai-kawa,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  came  back  to  the  lake  to  atteu^k  Fuke-iti  and  Wai-pata ; 
and  here  they  succeeded  in  capturing  two  more  canoes  fxdl  of  women 
and  children.  After  the  massacre  of  all  the  people  left  in  the  pas,  those 
of  Mua-upoko  who  escaped  fled  to  Pae-kakariki  and  the  hills  behind 
Wai-kanae." 

It  was  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  1823  that  the  Horo-whenua 
Lake  pas  were  taken.  Amongst  the  Mua-upoko  people  in  the  pas  were 
some  of  the  Ngati-kuia  people  of  Pelorus  Sound,  South  Island  (whom 
Mr.  Travers  refers  to  in  other  parts  of  his  narrative  as  Ngati-Huia,  a 
quite  different  people,  a  hapu  of  Ngati-Eau-kawa).  This  was  the 
Ngati-Bongo-mai  hapu  of  Ngati-kuia  under  their  chiefs  Pakau-era  and 
his  brother  Maiki,  who,  according  to  the  grandson  of  the  former,  were 
both  great  toas  or  braves,  and  fought  bravely  against  Ngati-Toa  at 
Horo-whenua,  which  gave  rise  to  the  following  saying  in  regard  to 
them: — 

Tataia  mai  te  rakau  a  Te  Rau-  Stricken  was  the  weapon  of  Te  Rau- 

paraha  paraha 

No  Pakau-era  rana  ko  Maihi.  By  Pakau-era  and  Maihi. 

These  men  escaped  and  afterwards  crossed  the  Straits  to  their  homes 
in  the  Pelorus  Soimd,  South  Island. 

TAKING   OF   KAPITI   ISLAND. 

1823. 
It  would  seem  that  even  during  Te  Eau-paraha's  first  expedition 
down  this  coast  with  Nga-Puhi  in  1819-20  he  had  cast  covetous  eyes 
on  the  island  of  Kapiti,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow 
strait  about  five  miles  wide,  as  a  very  desirable  acquisition  for  his 
tribe  to  be  used  as  a  stronghold  difficult  of  access  and  easily  ieleiA^di, 
During  the  £rst  year  of  their  residence  at  Ohau  on  tlie  maiiilaiA  mot^ 
than  one  attempt  had  been  made  to  take  it;  but  Mua-upoko,  \;oge«ki«t 
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with  some  of  the  Bang^-tane  tribe  who  dwelt  there,  had  bo  far  suooeeded 
in  repelling  the  attack.  The  island  possesses  a  fairly  secure  anchorage 
for  vessels  at  the  south-east  end,  which  a  few  years  later  than  the  time 
we  are  writing  of  was  constantly  visited  by  whalers  and  other  ships, 
thus  allowing  Te  Rau-paraha  to  acquire  many  muskets,  in  which  he 
was  of  much  need. 

It  was  during  a  raid  made  by  Te  Bau-paraha  on  the  Ngati-Apa  of 
Bangi-tikei,  which  tribe  had  become  involved  in  the  quarrel  with 
Mua-upoko,  that  the  Ngati-Toa  forces  were  divided— one  party  under 
Te  Eau-paraha  proceeding  against  Ngati-Apa,  another  under  Pehi-kupe 
crossed  by  canoe  to  the  island,  which  they  took  by  surprise,  for  the 
Mua-upoko  people  of  the  island  had  learned  of  Te  Bau-paraha's 
proposed  absence  and  thus  felt  themselves  secure  for  the  time,  so  took 
no  precautions  against  surprise.  Pehi-kupe  captured  the  island  without 
difficulty  and  put  to  death  a  large  number  of  the  people,  whilst  some 
escaped  in  canoes  to  the  mainland  and  there  joined  their  fellov 
tribesmen  at  Pae-kakariki. 

When  Te  £au-paraha  and  his  party  returned  they  found  the  island 
taken,  and  from  that  time  forward  for  many  years  the  Ngati-Toa  chief 
took  up  his  abode  there. 


E   SAMOAN  VEESION   OF   THE   STORY  OF 
APAKURA. 


By  De.  E.  Schultz. 


Iiief  Jufltioe  of  (German  Samoa  has  been  good  enough  to  famish  ns  with  the 
ring  brief  notice  of  Apakora  from  the  Samoan  traditions,  which  is  valnable 
onfirmation,  not  only  as  to  the  names  of  individaals  who  flourished  so  many 
ations  ago,  but  also  as  to  the  localities  where  the  incidents  occurred.  The 
xmgan  yeraion  of  the  story  (only  g^ven,  however,  as  a  brief  summary  of  the 
longer  story  in  the  original)  will  be  found  in  this  Joomal,  Vol.  VUI.,  p.  16, 
Iso  in  "  ELawaiki,"  p.  150,  whilst  the  Maori  edition  is  to  be  seen  in  Sir  G^rge 
's  '*  Nga  Mahioga,"  p.  38,  under  the  heading  of  "  Tuhuruhuru,*'  and  there 
lany  other  Tersions  of  the  stoiy  besides.  The  Moriori  or  Chatham  Islands 
nt  of  the  same  incidents  will  be  found  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  161.  We 
then,  in  the  traditions  of  four  distinct  branches  of  the  Polynesian  Race,  a 
i  of  this  incident,  which  appears  from  their  point  of  view  to  be  a  very 
rtant  one.  The  Rarotonga  genealogies  seem  to  fix  the  events  about  the  year 
-none  of  the  other  accounts  appear  to  be  so  reliable,  nor,  indeed,  can  any  date 
ced  from  either  Samoan,  Moriori,  or  Maori,  though  the  latter  people  show 
nts  from  Apakura,  but  they  are  demonstrably  wrong  as  to  the  period. 
;  is  dear  from  what  we  now  know  of  the  Fijian  occupation  of  the  shores  of 
tamoan  group  in  ancient  times  that  the  Fijians  mentioned  in  the  following 
were  the  Tonga-Fiti  people — 1.«.,  those  branches  of  the  Polynesians  that 
ned  the  eastern  part  of  the  Fiji  group,  and  are  not  to  be  confoonded  with  the 
nt  half-Melanesian  Fijian  people. 

T.  Schultz  says,  '*  The  name  Uru-o-Manono  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Samoan 
»,  neither  is  the  island  Manono.    But  on  Mandno  there  is  a  village  named 
Does  this  indicate  a  connection  between  the  Maoii  and  Rarotongan 
map" 

be  Apai  mentioned  abore  may  be  the  Atu-Apai  of  the  Rarotongan  story  or 
Lti-Hapai  of  the  Maori,  and  if  so  it  connects  at  once  the  XJru-o-Manono  of 
Caori,  with  the  little  island  of  Manono  off  the  west  end  of  Upolo.    There  are, 
▼er,  difficulties  in  the  way,  for  the  Rarotongan  account  of  the  fighting  that 
place  on  the  beach  at  Atu-Apai  will  scarcely  fit  the  very  limited  amount  of 
I  of  the  little  bay  in  Mandno  island,  and  seems  more  applicable  to  the  long 
I  at  Haapai  island  of  the  Tonga  group,  and  the  word  *'  Atu-Apai  **  means 
<  Apai  group."     (The  Rarotongans  do  not  make  use  of  the  letter  "  h  ".) 
Te  cannot  expect  that  the  stories  of  such  ancient  times  as  these  will  be  handed 
.  through  the  ages  in  exactly  the  same  form.    But  the  identity  of  many 
8  and  the  near  approximation  to  others,  as  recorded  in  the  traditions  of  all 
branches  of  the  race,  all  point  to  the  historical  nature  of  the  incidents  and 
.  in  proving  the  gemeraJ  reUahDity  of  the  traditions  of  the  Polyixeeittn.  Ttto^. 
wt  be  remembered  that  these  foar  bnnobee  hare  had  no  oommumcaU^m  mlflb. 
rather  far  oertaiDljr  over  £ve  hundred  years,  and  in  aome  caaoBmnokiVni^ec. 

9E.J 
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I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  herewith  a  free  translation  c 
the  story  of  Apa^ula  as  told  in  my  "Proverbial  Expressions  of  th 
Samoans,"  p.  177.  Kef  erring  to  p.  150  of  "  Hawaiki "  (second  edition, 
Whitcombe  and  Tombs,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  1904)  I  may  state 
that  the  story  of  Apakura — therein  derived  from  Harotongfa  sources- 
is  well  known  also  to  the  Samoans.  In  Samoa,  of  course,  Apakura  is 
Apa*ula;  Vaea-te-atu-nuku,  her  husband,  is  simply  Vaea;  her  son 
Tu-ranga-taua  is  Tuisavalalo ;  and  Yakatau-ii  becomes  Ya'atausili. 
The  first  part  of  this  story  was  published  by  Professor 
Kraemer  in  his  monograph  on  Samoa,  1902,  Vol.  I.,  p.  268  (with 
some  differences).     The  following  is  the  story  : — 

The  sons  of  the  Tuifiti  went  to  Samoa  to  make  war  against  the  chief 
Vaea  of  Vaimauga.*  They  arrived  in  the  night-time  and  landed  in 
Faleata — the  village  next  to  Vaimauga  West.  Their  sliip  was  so  large 
that  it  extended  across  the  whole  bay  of  Vaiusu,  the  bow  resting  on 
the  peninsula  Mulinuu,  the  stem  on  the  beach  at  Saf  une.f  Vaea  was 
informed  of  their  arrival  in  the  same  night ;  he  came  down  to  the  beach 
and  lifted  the  ship  and  put  it  on  the  top  of  the  trees,  the  Fijians  in  the 
ship  remaining  asleep.  In  the  morning  they  realized  what  had  occurred 
during  the  night,  and  this  proof  of  Vaea's  strength  so  frightened  them, 
that  they  offered  their  sister  Apa*ala — who  had  come  with  them  from 
Fiji — to  Vaea  as  ransom.  Vaea  accepted  Apa*ula  as  his  wife  and 
spared  their  lives.  Later  on,  when  Apa'ula  was  pregnant,  she  returned 
with  her  brothers  to  Fiji  to  be  confined  there.  Vaea  stood  in  SavalaloJ 
and  followed  her  with  his  eyes  till  the  ship  had  disappeared.  The 
child  (a  boy)  was  bom  before  they  arrived  in  Fiji.  In  memory  of  that 
farewell  Apa*ula  named  him  Tuisavalalo — i.^.,  he  [Vaea]  stood  [tu]  in 
Savalalo.§  Fearing  that  her  brothers  might  kill  and  eat  him,  she  hid 
him  during  the  voyage  in  the  sea,  and  the  wild  fish  came  and  nursed 
him.  She  succeeded  in  taking  him  safely  to  Fiji  and  he  lived  there  in 
secrecy.  But  at  last  when  he  had  grown  up  his  imcles  discovered  him 
and  demanded  him  from  his  mother.  She  had  to  give  him  up,  and  he 
was  slain  and  eaten.  Then  Apa'ula  returned  to  Samoa  in  order  to  call 
on  Vaea  to  revenge  the  loss  of  his  son.  But  she  came  too  late,  for  Vaea, 
in  the  meantime,  had  turned  into  earth  (the  hill  inland  of  Apia  beaifl 
the  name  Vaea  Hill)  ^  and  only  his  head  was  left.  The  head  spoke 
thus :  "  *  Ca  Ban  Apa^ula,  ^ua  tatduay — ("  Apa'ula  is  come,  but  too  late."^ 

*  The  township  where  the  capital  Apia  is  situated,  in  the  district  Tua-massga, 
Upolu. 

t  This  Safune  is  a  part  of  Faleata  ;  there  is  another  Safone  in  Savi*i. 
{  A  part  of  Vaimauga. 

^  The  name  is  Tu-whaka-raro  in  Maori  and  Moriori,  and  Tn-ranga-taua  ix 
iSarotongan  .—Editor. 

ir  It  is  where  Kobert  liovQa  %te^«Moii  \»  \j\ms^»— ^taflw». 
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A  proverb  applied  to  anything  which  is  too  late.  Vaea's  head  now 
bade  her  go  to  his  brother  Va'atausili  *  in  8avai*i,  who  would  revenge 
tie  death  of  the  boy. 

[Up  to  here  the  story  has  been  published  also  by  Professor 
Kraemer  in  his  monograph  on  Samoa — Stuttgart,  1902-03,  Vol.  I., 
p. 268 — with  some  variations.] 

Apa'ula  obeyed  and  went  to  Savai*i  in  search  of  Va*atausili.  In 
Lealatele  f  she  met  on  the  road  a  boy  playing  and  enjo3ring  himself  by 
catching  butterflies  and  grasshoppers.  He  was  ill-shaped  and  repulsive 
looking.  She  asked  him  where  Ya^atausili  was,  and  he  replied  that  he 
was  Va'atausili  himself.  Not  believing  this,  she  continued  her  journey 
towards  Falealupo,  J  taking  the  boy  along  with  her,  and  when  the 
passers-by  confirmed  his  statement  she  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
it,  and  began  to  doubt  whether  she  should  obey  her  husband,  as 
Va'atausili  was  evidently  not  equal  to  the  task  of  an  avenger ;  but  her 
doubts  were  soon  ended.  In  Falealupo  Va^atausili  entered  a  cave  to 
sleep  there  and  while  asleep  his  body  grew  and  became  beautiful  and 
strong,  tall  and  gigantic.  "  *  Ua  moeaHtino  Va'atausiliV — (**  Va*atausili 
sleeps  that  his  body  may  grow.")  A  proverb  applied  to  anything  which 
is  not  ripe — not  prepared  yet. 

Va'atausili  grew  so  much  that  the  cave  became  too  narrow  for  him, 
80  he  broke  the  entrance  and  came  out.  Then  Apa'ula  saw  that  he 
was  well  able  to  perform  his  task.  §  **  *  Ca  atoa  le  tino  o  Va^atau%\liP — 
("  The  body  of  Va'atausili  is  full-grown  ")  A  proverb  applied  to 
anything  which  is  well  prepared — e.g,^  a  meeting  at  which  all  persons 
of  authority  or  rank  are  present. 

Va'atausili  tore  out  a  cocoanut  tree  to  serve  him  as  a  club  and  went 
with  Apa'ula  to  Fiji,  where  he  slew  her  brothers. 

The  note,  p.  272,  only  contains  a  reference  to  S.  Percy  Smith's 
'•Hawaiki,"p.  150. 

An  interesting  coincidence  is  this :  The  Samoan  version  says  that 
the  boy  Tuisavalalo,  whil^  in  Fiji,  was  accustomed  to  slide  on  the 
breakers  (a  common  sport  all  through  Polynesia— -called  fa'ase^e  in 
Samoan,  in  other  dialects /aX^A^/:^).     He  was  doing  so  when  the  message 

*  Whakatau  in  Moriori  and  Maori ;  VakatHU-ii  in  Rarotongan. — Editob. 

t  A  dintrict  in  Savai4,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  reoently  destroyed  by 
the  Tolcanic  outburst  of  1905. 

X  On  the  west  end  of  Savai'i. 

\  Compare  this  incident  of  Va^atansili's  growth  in  the  cave  with  the  story  of 
Ono^ura  and  his  similar  growth  undeT  the  same  conditions.     As  the  pieaent  ftV^t^  \& 
jnohsWf  the  moat  indent,  it  may  follow  that  the  incident  has  been  iiicoT^Ta.VA'\n. 
the  story  of  Ono'ura  at  a  later  date, — £ditob. 
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came  from  his  iindee  to  his  mother  to  deliver  him.     Apa'ula  then  wei 
to  the  seashore  and  sang  the  following  lamentation : — 

Tuisavalalo  e,  ina  e  gain  tu'u  ia 

Ma  le  galu,  'na  le  fatia. 

'Afai  'a  e  fati  mai  se  galu,  'a  e  fati  sina, 

Ta  masalo  *ua  alofana ; 

'A  e  fai,  'a  e  fati  mai  se  galu,  'a  e  fati  toto, 

Ta  masalo  ifo  'ua  e  malolo. 


TRAK8ULTI0N. 

Oh  Tuisayalalo,  leave  the  waves, 

The  waves  which  do  not  break, 

If  the  sea  break  and  it  break  white, 

Then,  I  believe,  you  will  be  loved ;  (t.^.,  not  be  killed] 

But  if  it  happen  that  it  breaks  red  like  blood. 

Then  I  know  you  will  die. 


ON    MATAKITE. 


By  LiEUT.-CoL.  W.  E.  Gudgeon. 


G  those  superaatural  powers  that  are  held  to  be  the 
lusive  property  of  the  Tohunga  is  that  of  MatakiU  (second 
1  this  power  of  looking  forward  into  the  future  and  seeing 
gs — however  dimly — which  are  about  to  happen,  is,  I  need 
%  highly  Talued,  not  only  by  the  fortunate  possessor  but  also 
>e,  who  cannot  fail  to  reap  the  benefits  naturally  resulting 
great  gift. 

lid  seem  that  this  prophetic  vision  is  for  the  most  part 
1  to  the  favoured  man  during  sluep,  but  not  unfrequently 
US  trance-like  condition  of  body  and  mind,  during  which  the 
urs,  has  been  deliberately  courted.  For  instance,  should 
be  anxious  concerning  the  fate  of  a  war-party,  who  at  the 
under  his  spiritual  leadership,  he  would  not  wait  for  the 
Ich  should  under  ordinary  circumstances  follow  in  due  course, 
)ct  to  the  little  matter  of  correct  interpretation)  reveal  to  him 
d  information,  but  would  boldly  call  upon  his  gods  to  aid 
w  himself  into  a  trance,  and  thereby  obtain  the  required 
)  without  the  delay  that  might  otherwise  occur. 
r  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  the  latter  method,  which  may 
roluntary  MatakitSy  was  only  practised  by  the  greater  of  the 
in  point  of  fact  it  was  often  necessary,  for  the  tribal  gods 
U  after  their  people  and  seldom  failed  in  their  duty.  On 
occasions  where  there  might  seem  to  have  been  a  suspicion 
ness  on  the  part  of  any  deity,  enquiry  would  generally  reveal 
ch  of  tapu  or  other  impiety  on  the  part  of  the  warriors  that 
kted  the  affections  of  the  god  and  justified  a  severe  lesson, 
iller  islands  of  the  Pacific  voluntary  MatakiU  would  aeem  to 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  with  those  priests,  whose 
to  be  the  mouthpiece  or  oracle  of  the  nether  world.  In 
tohungMy  when  declaring  the  will  of  the  gods,  invariably 
le  in  a  trance,  and  this  was  accompanied  by  much  convulsion 
spiritual  manifestations,  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  were  not 
9sting  to  the  uninitiated  observer,  but  also  calculated  to 
m  with  a  due  sense  of  awe  and  veneration  for  both  gods  and 
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The  late  Mr.  John  White  has  noticed  two  instances  of  voluntary 
Matakite.  In  the  first  case  quoted,  one  Kaiteke— a  very  famous  wizard 
of  the  Nga-Puhi — accompanied  the  tribes  of  the  far  north  in  their 
expedition  to  attack  the  Ngati-Whatua  of  Kaipara,  who  at  that  period 
were  a  very  valient  and  numerous  clan,  and  had,  moreover,  only  a  few 
years  previously  (in  1 807)  inflicted  a  terrible  defeat  on  the  Nga-Puhi 
at  Moremu-nui,  and  thereby  compelled  Hongi-Hika  to  set  out  for 
England  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  guns  wherewith  to  avenge 
Moremu-nui  and  certain  other  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Ngati-Paoa 
tribe.  It  was  with  this  taua  oi  vengeance  that  Kaiteke  found  himself, 
and  all  men  looking  to  him  for  some  sigpi  of  approval  from  the  spirit 
world,  and  therefore  it  was  that  the  prestige  of  Ng^ti-Whatua  being 
unimpaired  and  the  occasion  serious,  he  threw  himself  in  a  trance,  and 
while  in  this  state  saw  a  vast  multitude  of  spirits,  who  sang  and  danced 
before  him.  From  the  tenor  of  the  song  he  gathered  that  Ngati-  Whatua 
were  aware  of  their  approach  and  were  prepared  for  them,  but  would 
nevertheless  be  defeated. 

The  song  of  the  spirits  has  been  preserved  even  to  this  day,  and  I 
may  remark  that  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  interpretation,  and  that 
Kaiteke  deserves  infinite  credit  for  his  skill  on  this  occasion,  since  to 
any  ordinary  ear  it  wonld  have  conveyed  no  meaning  whatever ;  but 
that  Kaiteke  was  right  there  was  no  doubt,  for  very  shortly  after  the 
Nga-Puhi  won  the  great  battle  of  Te  Ika-a-ranganui ;  an  action  so 
decisive  that  Ngati-Whatua  have  never  attempted  to  explain  it  away. 
As  a  mere  matter  of  detail  I  may  explain  that  the  Nga-Puhi  had 
seventy  guns  in  this  action  and  Ngati-Whatua  had  but  one,  and  this 
fact  may  have  influenced  both  the  spirits  and  the  tohunga* 

On  another  occasion  Hongi  Hika  sang  a  trance-song,  in  which  he 
foretold  the  fall  of  the  strong  pa  of  Matakitaki  and  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  garrison,  and  that  same  able  leader  of  men,  while 
dying,  prophesied  the  death  of  a  neighbouring  chief  (Huritea),  saying 
that  he  would  not  live  a  week.  Now  it  so  happened  that  the  threatened 
man  was  in  the  best  possible  health  at  the  time  and  at  peace  with  all 
his  neighbours,  for  which  good  and  sufiicient  reasons  but  little  notice 
was  taken  of  the  prophecy ;  but  none  the  less  Huritea  did  die  within 
the  week,  shot  by  his  own  friends  in  a  sudden  and  unpremeditated 
quarrel. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  voluntary  Matakite^  but  for  the  most 
part  such  warnings  were  involuntary  and  vouchsafed  to  a  man  during 
his  sleep,  and  these  were  considered  the  most  reliable,  inasmuch  as  the 
god  in  such  cases  acted  on  his  own  volition,  and  would  not  be  likely  to 
play  tricks  on  his  friends.     Tradition  relates  many  such  occurrences, 

*  The  original,  translation,  and  drcumstanoes  which  gave  rise  to  Kaiteke*B 
yiaon  wih  be  found  in  **  Wan  North  and  South,"  p.  162.— £i>rroB. 
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and  I  have  myself  seen  one  or  two  inptances  sufficiently  curious  to 
justify  narration. 

A  tohunga  in  good  practice  is  expected  to  receive  warnings  from  his 
gods  concerning  impending  events,  in  which  either  he  or  his  tribe 
might  be  involved.  It  is,  indeed,  an  important  part  of  his  duty,  and 
if  his  god  failed  him  in  this  respect  he  must  either  get  another  god  or 
the  tribe  would  look  round  for  another  tohunga.  These  warnings  are, 
as  I  have  said,  g^ven  for  the  most  part  through  the  medium  of  a  song, 
delivered  by  the  spirit  of  some  departed  ancestor,  and  such  was  the 
Matakits  of  Te  Kuku-rarangi.  This  man  was  a  chief  of  the  Ngati-Awa 
tribe,  and  his  MatakiU  took  place  on  the  very  night  that  the  Ngati- 
Hau-kawa  made  their  unprovoked  and  unexpected  attack  on  Ngati-'Awa 
and  Taranaki,  afterwards  known  as  the  Kuititanga. 
The  following  is  a  free  translation  of  the  song : — 

The  warriors  of  both  land  and  sea  gather  together  against  us  ; 

They  are  welcome,  and  shall  see  the  breaking  waves  of  Kupe, 

The  surging  waves  that  carry  the  canoe  of  Horopare  Taiari. 

O  gods  of  war  now  lying  in  ambush,  the  seed  of  man  shall  be 
laid  low. 

Lest  Tu  of  the  angry  face  return  unsatisfied — all  shall  be  laid 
low,  laid  low. 

This  song  aroused  the  tohunga  from  his  sleep,  and  not  a  moment 
too  soon,  since  he  had  only  just  time  to  rouse  his  friends  to  meet  the 
Ngati-Kaukawa,  who  were  already  in  the  pa.  The  •  latter  were, 
however,  badly  defeated,  and  lost  sixty  men,  including  Ngakuku,  a 
celebrated  toa  or  warrior. 

This  was  but  one  of  very  many  warnings  recorded  in  the  unwritten 
h:8tor3'  of  the  Maoris.     During  the  long  war  between  the  Ngati-Mania- 
poto  and  the  Ngati-Haua  of   Upper  Whanganui,  the  famous  chief 
Whakaneke  of  the  latter  people  took  with  him  the  whole  fighting 
strength  of  his  tribe — two  hundred  and  fourteen  men — and  with  the 
tohunga  Tukaiora  marched  to  meet  his  enemy  at  Mangapapa.    En  route 
the  god  Maru  appeared  before  Tukaiora  and  sang  the  following  song : — 
Horohoro  ra  kia  wawe  taua  te  tae  ki  Fapa-horohorohia, 
Te  whenua  ka  hoki  mai  ai  ki  taku  whenua, 
Te  tata  rawa  mai  te  kihikihi  taua. 

Now  no  man  in  the  war-party  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  place  as 
Papa-horohorohia,  but  the  spirit  message  clearly  indicated  that  the  two 
parties  would  meet  at  a  place  uf  that  name,  and  as  messages  from  the 
nether  world  may  not  be  treated  with  contumely,  the  war-party  of 
Whanganui  pressed  forward,  confident  that  their  tribal  deity  would 
stop  them  at  the  right  moment.  Their  faith  was  rewarded,  for  when 
the  taua  arrived  at  the  low  ridge  above  the  Mangapapa  stream,  the 
god  Maru  appeared  in  the  path  and  barred  the  way.     By  thift  Bigu  t^i^ 
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warriors  knew  that  they  had  reached  the  appointed  battle-ground — 
namely,  the  Papa-horohorohia  of  the  spirit  message. 

As  the  enemy  were  still  far  distant  the  Whanganui  camped  on  the 
ground  they  then  occupied,  and  calmly  awaited  the  advent  of  their 
numerous  foes.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  Ngati-Mania-poto  were 
seen  advancing  in  the  direction  of  the  Mangapapa  stream,  led  by  three 
recreant  but  famous  chiefs  of  Whanganui — named,  respectively, 
Tu-te-mahurangi,  Te  Uhi,  and  Tanoa.  When  this  party  saw  that 
Whanganui  wera  in  possession  of  the  ground  and  that  night  was  at 
hand,  they  also  camped,  and  the  three  leaders  secure  in  their  relation- 
ship came  forward  to  visit  Whakaneke.  Tu-te-mahurangi  asked  the 
latter  if  he  felt  safe  in  his  camp,  and  was  met  with  the  replj'  that  he 
was  as  clear  on  that  point  as  the  sun  above  him.  Then  said  Tu-to- 
mahurang^,  '*  Listen  to  my  words :  to-morrow  morning  my  four 
hundred  men  will  attack  you  in  two  divisions,  but  should  you  see  the 
first  division  waver  you  must  charge  the  second  with  all  your  force." 
From  this  speech  Whakaneke  understood  that  the  three  leaders  of  his 
foes,  who  were  more  than  half  Whanganui  by  blood,  were  not 
unwilling  to  assist  that  tribe ;  but  any  such  intention  was  of  the  least 
possible  consequence  to  Whakaneke  and  his  merry  men,  for  they — 
fortified  by  the  Matakite — would  cheerfully  have  engaged  all  New 
Zealand  in  battle. 

At  grey  dawn  on  the  following  morning  the  Ngati-Mania-poto, 
trusting  to  their  superior  numbers,  advanced  to  the  attack,  but  when 
on  the  point  of  engaging,  Tu-te-mahurangi  waved  his  spear  as  though 
he  wished  to  stop  his  division.  Small  as  the  check  was,  that  moment 
of  indecision  ruined  whatever  chance  the  Ngati-Mania-poto  may  have 
had,  for  in  an  instant  the  Whanganui  were  on  them  fighting  like  fiends 
possessed.  Great  was  the  rout,  but  mindful  ever  of  the  Matakite  the 
victors  pursued  for  a  short  distance  only,  and  then  returned  to  their 
homes,  obedient  to  the  god  who  had  so  well  directed  them,  and  who 
had  doubtless  suggested  to  Tu-te-mahurangi  the  treacherous  course  he 
had  pursued  towards  his  allies. 

A  rather  good  instance  of  Matakite  came  under  my  notice  about  the 
year  1865.  At  that  period  the  Maoris  were  in  a  rather  pronounced 
state  of  rebellion  throughout  the  south  and  centre  of  the  North  Island, 
including  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  At  Opotiki  they  had — absolutely  without 
provocation — murdered  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yolckner,  and  at  Whakatane  had 
seized  the  cutter  ''Kate,''  and  killed  Mr.  Fulloon  (Government  agent) 
and  crew  of  the  boat,  with  the  usual  circumstances  of  fanatical  violence 
and  treachery.  In  consequence  of  these  and  other  acts  of  atrocity,  aQ 
of  which  were  the  natural  outcome  of  that  ferocious  fanaticism  known 
as  the  Hauhau  religion,  the  self-reliant  ministry  of  that  day  resolved 
to  employ  an  independent  column  of  Colonial  troops  under  Colonial 
officers,  who  would  operate  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty  and  exact  reparation 
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for  oatrages  and  generaUy  pacify  the  Hauhaus  vi  et  armtn.  To  this 
end  some  five  hundred  men  were  assembled  at  \^  hanganui  in  Septem- 
ber, 1865,  and  created  some  sensation,  for  the  reason  that,  up  to  this 
date,  the  Colonial  forces  had  acted  in  very  small  parties  and  had  not 
undertaken  any  important  operations  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
Imperial  troops.  The  experience  we  had  acquired  had  taught  us  that 
saooeea  did  not  depend  so  much  on  the  numbers  as  on  the  quality  of 
the  men  we  employed,  therefore  five  hundred  men  were  regarded  as 
quite  an  army,  and  it  is  probable  that  three  hundred  men  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  our  purpose ;  but  at  that  period  the  Government 
were  prudently  anxious  that  the  flying  column  should  be  strong  enough 
to  oope  with  any  ordinary  assemblage  of  tribes,  especially  at  Opotiki, 
where  the  Maoris  were  erroneously  supposed  to  be  very  numerous. 
We  may  also  presume  that  the  Colonial  Ministers  were  somewhat 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  only  a  few  months  previously  four  hundred 
men  of  the  Ngai-Te-rangi  tribe  intrenched  at  the  Oate  pa,  in  covered 
rifle  pits,  surrounded  by  a  mere  cobweb  of  palisade,  had  defeated 
General  Cameron  and  his  army  with  small  loss  to  themselves,  notwith- 
standing a  preliminary  bombai*dment  of  at  least  one  hour's  duration 
delivered  by  hundred-pounder  Armstrongs  and  field-guns  of  approved 
patterns.  This  iron  hail  was  supposed  to  rain  death  and  destruction 
on  the  devoted  garrison,  and  probably  would  have  done  all  those  things 
had  the  earthworks  only  been  desigued  by  aid  of  tape,  plan,  and 
European  precedent ;  but  the  wily  Maori  has  an  intelligent  want  of 
appreciation  of  Pakeha  forms  and  text  books,  and  a  contempt  almost 
sublime  for  the  regular  soldier  as  an  enemy.  He  does  not  deny  his 
manly  qualities  or  his  courage,  but  he  cannot  understand  his  want  of 
initiative  or  even  intelligence ;  he  cannot  admire  the  manner  in  which 
the  lives  of  these  soldiers  are  frequently  thrown  away,  and  wonders 
why  they  should  invariably  attack  the  strongest  face  of  a  Maori 
intrenchment.  On  this  occasion,  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason, 
the  Maoris  were  neither  hurt  nor  frightened,  whereas  the  troops  who 
were  led  with  much  courage  and  sacrificed  by  tiieir  general  not  only 
lost  many  men  but  suffered  a  stampede  of  unusual  magnitude. 

For  these  and  other  causes  the  Defence  Minister  deemed  it  advisable 
to  send  at  least  five  hundred  men  to  Opotiki,  and  in  oi*der  to  make  up 
this  number  selected  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Whanganui  tribe. 
These  warriors  had  shortly  before  met  and  defeated  a  war-party  of 
Hauhaus  on  the  island  of  Moutoa,  in  the  Whanganui  river,  and  well 
nigh,  destroyed  them ;  and  therefore  after  the  manner  of  their  kind 
were  simply  spoiling  for  au  other  fight.  There  was  therefore  no 
difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  join  the  expedition  under  Captains 
HcDonneU  and  Kepa.  This  small  body  of  Maori  warriors  had, 
however,  a  weak  spot,  for  most  of  them  were  very  young  men  and 
were  by  no  means  approved  of  by  the  old  chiefs,  who  argued  tYiaX.  no 
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good  could  come  of  a  war-party  composed  of  men  who  lacked 
experience.  Holding  this  belief,  they,  in  a  quiet  way,  did  their  best 
to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  contingent,  and  would  probably  have 
succeeded  in  their  design  had  not  McDonnell  suggested  that  five  old 
chiefs  should  accompany  the  column  and  aid  him  by  their  advice. 
This  proposal  met  with  general  approval  from  the  chiefs,  who  not  only 
consented  to  go  but  also  took  with  them  their  prophet  Titau,  who  must 
be  held  responsible  for  this  long  digression. 

In  those  remote  days  I  had  not  the  respect  I  now  feel  for  prophets ; 
moreover  Titau  was  a  singularly  mean  and  insignificant  looking  man 
with  many  unpleasant  habits  ;  for  instance,  about  midnight  he  would 
become  lively  and  animated  and  treat  us  to  a  long  whakaara  (awakening), 
during  which  he  would  howl  out  interminable  verses  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  warning  us  as  to  the  fate  of  many  tauaa  who  had  been  surprised 
and  slain  by  reason  of  their  failing  to  keep  strict  watch.  All  of  this 
was  very  irritating,  for  not  only  did  the  old  ruffian  keep  us  awake  by 
his  nocturnal  musings,  but  he  also  ignored  the  fact  that  we  had  a  chain 
of  sentries  posted  on  scientific  principles,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  the  camp;  he  therefore  implied  that  we  were 
deficient  in  warlike  knowledge.  Inexperienced  as  I  was  in  such 
matters,  I  soon  found  that  the  men  of  the  contingent  did  not  share  my 
opinion  as  to  the  demerits  of  Titau.  Personally,  I  had  never  been  able 
to  discover  any  sign  of  genius  or  virtue  in  the  man,  except  that  he  was 
something  more  than  careless  as  to  his  personal  appearance,  and  wore 
his  hair  rather  long  for  an  absolutely  sane  man,  but  his  fellow 
tribesmen  did  believe  in  him  and  informed  me  with  much  glee  that 
Titau  had  accomplished  a  Matakite,  during  which  it  had  been  revealed 
to  him  that  the  warriors  of  Whanganui  would  arrive  safely  in  Opotiki, 
fight  many  battles  in  that  district,  and  return  to  their  homes  without 
loss,  but  that  he  (Titau)  would  die,  though  the  manner  of  his  death  he 
did  not  disclose.  I  cannot  say  that  I  gave  any  credit  to  this  prediction 
at  the  time,  probably  because  the  prophet  was  so  cheerful,  but  the 
faith  of  the  contingent  would  have  moved  any  ordinary  mountain,  and 
they  gave  us  no  trouble,  so  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  prophet  under 
good  control  might  be  a  very  useful  institution. 

In  due  time  we  arrived  safely  at  Opotiki  and  there  fought  many 
skirmishes,  in  which  men  of  the  contingent  were  wounded  but  none 
killed.  In  all  of  these  affairs  Titau  played  a  very  important  part,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  did  his  very  best  to  get  killed,  but  to  no  purpose,  for 
not  a  bullet  would  touch  him.  The  position  was  serious,  for  it  seemed 
that,  however  true  his  Matakite  might  be  as  to  others,  it  was  likely  to 
fail  as  far  as  the  prophet  himself  was  concerned.  After  two  months  of 
this  sort  of  work,  a  steamer  arrived  unexpectedly,  bringing  orders  for 
the  contingent  to  return  at  one©  to  "^\iWi^\i\sA^  wA  Wv^tq  ^oin  the 
Column  under  Sir  Trevor  C\i\xte,  m\iis  ^ft«X  ^o«&\.tvcA,   ^^^  ,\^\<i^^ 
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the  reputation  of  Titau  seemed  all  but  lost  and  men  began  to  look 
askance  at  him,  for  on  the  morrow  we  were  to  embark,  and  if  he 
intended  to  die  he  had  no  time  to  lose — he  would  have  to  be  real  smart 
about  it;  and  he  was.  On  the  morning  of  the  embarkation  the  Maoris, 
who  had  collected  much  loot  of  but  little  value,  began  to  have 
misgivings  ns  to  whether  the  boats  of  the  steamer  would  take  their 
loot  on  board,  and  moved  by  this  feeling,  they  loaded  two  canoes  and 
started  off  down  the  river.  All  went  well  until  they  reached  the  bar, 
but  there  the  leading  canoe  was  cauglic  by  a  blind  roller  and  turned 
over,  leaving  the  crew  struggling  in  the  water.  Maoris  are  not  easily 
drowned,  and  the  crew  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore,  but  Titau  was 
drowned — probably  of  his  own  free-will — but  most  certainly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  tribe,  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  prophet  so 
long  as  his  reputation  remained  unstained,  for  the  latter  might  effect 
the  honour  of  the  whole  tnbe. 


I  have  heard  of  a  very  singular  case  of  MatakiU  that  occuiTed  about 
^e  year  1846  among  the  Nga-Puhi.  A  large  party  of  Maoris,  together 
with  a  few  Europeans,  had  visited  the  island  of  Eua-papaka  in  order 
to  spear  lish  in  the  shallows  surrounding  that  island.  They  were,  of 
course,  accompanied  by  a  tohunga,  for  who  could  hope  to  be  successful 
without  the  aid  of  the  sea-god  Tangaroa,  and  who  could  invoke  his 
aid  but  a  tohunga  ?  The  fish-spearing  went  on  menily  until  midnight, 
when,  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  sport,  the  party  set  out  on  the 
return  voyage.  As  the  tide  was  running  strongly  the  canee  kept  close 
to  the  mangroves,  and  everyone,  including  the  tohunga — who  knelt  in 
the  bow  of  the  canoe — paddled  his  best.  In  this  manner  more  than 
half  of  the  return  journey  had  been  accomplished,  the  old  priest 
meanwhile  crooning  in  an  undertone  some  old  Maori  song.  Suddenly, 
however,  he  threw  up  his  paddle  and  ceased  his  song.  The  action  was 
BO  marked  that  everyone  stopped  and  asked,  iZi?  «A^i .^^ — (What  is  it?) 
He  replied,  ** Never  mind;  wait  till  we  reach  the  village,"  and  then 
sat  in  melancholy  silence  until  they  arrived  at  their  destination.  He 
then  explained  that  he  must  leave  at  once  for  his  settlement  in  order 
to  prepare  his  people  for  bad  news,  and  save  his  own  daughter  from 
danger  that  threatened  her.  He  further  said  that  a  young  woman  of 
high  rank  named  Nga-ripene  had  just  died  at  Te  Hapanga,  and  that 
her  spirit  hcui  imparted  this  information  to  him  as  it  crossed  the  bow 
of  the  canoe  during  the  return  voyage.  He  therefore  feared  lest  t^e 
spirit  should  persuade  that  of  his  daughter  to  accompany  it  towards 
the  Eeinga.  The  tohunga  was  asked  how  he  knew  it  was  the  spirit  of 
Nga-ripene  that  had  communicated  with  him.  No  on©  douYil^  ^"^ 
vpmtual  maw'feetMwn^tbe  only  doubt  was  as  to  whose  spixW.  \\,  ^«i^ — 
for  Nga-ripene  was  one  of  the  Bneet  girls  in  the  north,  \v\\om  VXi©^  \v^a^ 
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all  seen  in  good  health  only  a  few  days  before ;  thej  therefore  found 
it  diffieolt  to  beliere  that  she  was  dead. 

If  it  were  possible  to  doubt  the  word  of  a  great  iohum^m,  here  was  a 
case  for  incredulity,  for,  as  I  have  said,  Nga-ripene  had  passed  them 
only  two  da3's  before  on  her  way  to  visit  her  friends  at  Te  Hapanga, 
and  since  then  there  had  been  no  communication  with  that  out  of  the 
way  village.  But  the  tohungm  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  his 
spirit-vision,  and  forthwith  set  out  to  walk  to  his  own  village  over  a 
rough  track  and  on  a  dark  night  in  onler  to  protect  his  daughter  &om 
the  over- friendly  spirit  of  Nga-ripene.  On  the  following  day,  about 
noon,  a  man  named  Te  Puakawau  called  at  Te  Horeke  and  asked  for 
the  tohunga,  saying  that  he  had  come  from  Te  Hapanga.  He  was  told 
that  the  man  in  question  had  left  and  also  the  reason  of  his  departure, 
and  the  messenger  said,  *'  It  is  true,  Nga-ripene  is  dead ;  she  died 
after  sundown.  The  tohunga  would  know  this  if  Nga-ripene  wished 
him  to  know,  and  he  has  gone  to  prepare  his  people  because  her  body 
will  be  buried  there ;  she  did  not  wish  to  lie  in  the  Missionary^  cemetery." 
After  further  conversation,  the  messenger  made  known  to  his  audience 
that  the  girl  had  died  after  eating  peaches,  unwittingly  gathered  on 
tapu  ground^  and,  as  a  natural  sequence,  had  only  lived  twelve  hours 
after  committing  this  act  of  sacrilege. 

Another  good  instance  of  involuntary  Matakite  occurred  within  my 
own  experience  about  the  year  1 866,  while  camped  at  Waihi,  near  the 
famous  Waimate  Plains.  We  had  received  information  of  an  indefinite 
character,  touching  the  existence  of  a  rebel  stronghold  caUed  Te  Ngaere; 
and  many  were  the  tales  told  of  the  impregnability  of  this  place  and  of 
the  heavy  losses  suffered  by  the  Waikato  in  olden  days,  when  that  tribe 
attempted  to  take  this  virgin  fortress.  Whole  war-parties  were  said  to 
have  been  lost  in  the  encircling  morass,  not  to  mention  other  difficulties 
of  flood  and  field,  which  the  said  enemy  had  been  compelled  to  encounter. 
No  oue  was  quite  prepared  to  indicate  the  position  of  this  modem 
Gibraltar,  but  the  vague  and  shadowy  reports  of  its  mere  existence  had 
fired  our  imaginations,  and  affected  even  the  senior  members  of  the 
force,  so  that  our  chief  resolved  that  the  stronghold  should  be  sought 
out  and  attacked.  In  pursuance  with  this  decision  I  received  orders 
that  it  would  be  my  duty  on  a  certain  midnight  to  rouse  up  the  Native 
Contingent  so  that  we  might  be  on  the  march  at  2  a.m. — an  arrange- 
ment that  would  take  us  deep  into  the  forest,  before  the  rising  sun 
c^uld  disclose  our  movements  to  the  enemy's  scouts,  who  might 
perchance  be  observing  us  while  hidden  in  the  scrub. 

Just  before  we  marched  off  I  went  round  the  tents  and  tcharea  to 
Bee  that  all  were  ready,  and  found  our  famous  warrior  Winiata  sitting 
dejectedly  by  himself.  T\i\6  was  a  «v^\.  w^  \ixi\x&\xAi  VJti^x.  \  ^^Vreally 
asked  it  he  was  ill,  and  ^aa  m^t  m^\L  >iXv^  ^ce^Vj  ^(Wt  V^  ^^  t6.  ^i^Jl 
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man  unless  I  would  consent  to  bis  remaining  in  the  rear  of  the 
war-party.  Now  Winiata  was  a  man  with  a  g^eat  reputation  and  on 
ererj  previous  occasion  had  been  not  only  the  leader  of  the  war-party, 
but  the  life  and  soul  of  the  force.  He  had,  moreover,  constituted 
himself  my  guardian,  keeping  close  to  me  as  I  led  the  contingent,  and 
had  generally  patronised  me  as  a  promising  but  ignorant  young  man 
who  oould  not  be  trusted  out  of  his  sight.  I  was  therefore  somewhat 
surprised,  but  to  avoid  hurting  his  feelings  I  did  not  show  it,  for  no 
one  understood  better  than  Winiata  the  Pakeha  sentiment  in  such 
matters.  This  is  one  of  the  many  points  on  which  the  Maori  differs 
widely  from  the  European,  for  the  bravest  Maori  would  not  hesitate  to 
inform  his  comrades  that  he  did  not  intend  to  fight  on  any  given  day, 
and  they,  on  their  part,  would  express  neither  surprise  nor  disgust  at 
the  announcement;  they  would  simply  remark  one  to  the  other,  ^'  He 
has  been  warned  by  his  gods."  Knowing  this  peculiarity  of  my 
friend,  I  simply  replied  in  general  terms  that  he  was  too  g^'eat  a 
warrior  not  to  know  the  proper  course  to  pursue  under  all  circumstances, 
and  that  having  received  a  warning  he  ought  not  to  neglect  it.  Had 
time  permitted  I  should  have  enquired  into  the  actual  cause  of  his 
melancholy,  but  just  then  the  order  to  parade  was  passed  along,  and  we 
fell  in  and  marched  away  in  single  file  through  the  forest  over  tlie  site 
of  the  present  township  of  Normanby,  and  thence  along  the  old 
war-trail  in  the  rear  of  Mount  Egmont.  Growling  and  stumbling 
over  roots  and  logs,  heartily  cursing  our  own  folly  in  leading  such  a 
life  of  hardship,  vowing  that  we  would  not  remain  another  day  in  the 
force,  and  straightway  forgetting  all  that  we  had  sworn  directly  the 
sun  rose. 

Shortly  after  daybreak  we  found  ourselves  sufficiently  deep  in  the 
forest  to  be  out  of  the  sight  of  prying  eyes ;  so  a  halt  was  called  to 
enable  the  men  to  eat  a  hasty  breakfast  of  dry  biscuit,  washed  down 
by  rum  and  water.  This  was  my  opportunity,  and  I  sought  out  my 
gallant  little  friend  and  enquired  the  cause  of  his  trouble.  He  replied 
that  he  had  dreamed  a  dream  or  seen  a  vision,  during  which  it  seemed 
to  him  that  we  were  marching  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  forest  and 
that  he  was  in  the  company  of  myself,  and  Captain  Northcroft  leading 
the  advance  guard ;  that  we  descended  a  hill  and  crossed  a  stream, 
and  were  about  half-way  up  the  opposite  ascent  proceeding  with  great 
caution,  when  a  volley  was  fired  close  at  hand  and  he  felt  himself 
Btruck  by  a  bullet  just  above  and  in  front  of  the  left  hip,  and,  said  he, 
"  I  knew  that  I  was  dead  ! "  A  good  deal  of  a  very  vivid  description 
was  given  of  this  dreamland  scene — almost  sufficient  to  identify  the 
spot  when  seen,  but  Winiata  expressly  stated  that  he  did  not  know 
the  place  and  had  never  seen  it  except  in  his  dream. 

This  tale  was  told  in  the  preaence  of  a  comrade,  who,  \i«LV\ti^  ^ct^s^^ 
/or  Beveral  yean  aide  by  aide  with  the  contingent,  did  not  \aai;\t  «X.  Vt, 
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indeed,  like  many  Europeans,  he  had  bj  mere  force  of  environ  ment 
assimilated  much  of  the  Maori  superstition,  and  he  strongly  approved 
Winiata's  decision  to  remain  in  the  rear  of  the  column  until  the  enemy 
had  fired  their  first  volley.  About  noon  we  reached  a  very  open  place 
in  the  forest,  and  led  by  Nawarere — who  had  taken  Winiata's  place- 
were  moving  warily  along  when  I  noticed  two  men  approaching  us 
through  the  trees.  I  immediately  raised  my  hand,  and  at  this  well-known 
signal  each  man  sank  noiselessly  on  one  knee.  The  enemy  evidently 
had  not  seen  us  and  their  fate  seemed  certain,  when  suddenly  Nawarere, 
who  was  a  brave  but  excitable  man,  raised  his  rifle  and  fired  before 
anyone  could  stop  him.  Of  course  he  missed  his  aim,  and  the  two  men 
fied  for  their  lives,  throwing  away  arms  and  other  impediments  as  they 
ran.  Unencumbered  and  almost  naked,  their  escape  was  never  doubtful. 
We  followed  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  we  reached  the  edge  of  a  steep 
slope,  from  which,  looking  through  the  trees,  we  could  see  at  some 
distance  on  the  opposite  ridge  a  large  clearing,  and  by  the  aid  of  field 
glasses  could  see  the  whares  and  a  group  of  men  sitting  outside.  Here 
we  halted  to  consider  our  position,  and  abuse  Nawarere,  for  our  presence 
being  discovered  it  was  beyond  all  doubt  that  we  should  now  be  met 
with  ambushes  and  all  the  other  artifices  known  to  Maori  warfare. 
After  some  discussion,  Captain  Northcroft  and  a  Greek  named 
Economedes,  both  very  brave  men,  received  permission  to  leave  their 
own  companies  and  join  the  contingent  who  were  leading.  Nawarere, 
I  sent  to  the  rear,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Tonihi— an  elder  brother 
of  Winiata,  and  a  very  determined  man.  Very  cautiously  we  descended 
the  hill  and  crossed  the  inevitable  creek,  which  I  could  not  help  thinking 
was  suspiciously  like  that  described  by  Winiata  as  the  scene  of  his  dream. 
There  was,  however,  but  little  time  for  such  reflections ;  all  our  thoughts 
and  energy  were  required  for  the  work  we  had  in  hand,  since  the  safety 
of  the  column  depended  on  the  behaviour  of  the  advanced  guard.  We 
moved  forward  with  every  sense  on  the  alert,  keeping  well  ahead  of  the 
leading  company,  and  were  rather  more  than  half  way  up  the  hill  when 
suddenly  from  our  right  front  and  only  a  few  yards  distant  a  volley  was 
fired  into  us  from  perhaps  twenty  guns,  closely  followed  by  scattered 
shots,  probably  from  the  second  barrels  of  their  guns.  Captain  Northcroft, 
who  was  slightly  in  front,  and  therefore  the  most  conspicuous  object, 
was  uninjured,  but  not  so  Economedes,  for  he,  after  swaying  backwards 
and  forwards  for  a  moment,  said,  ^*  Take  my  rifle,"  and  as  he  spoke  fell 
dead  and  did  not  move  again. 

Scarcely  had  the  sound  of  the  volley  died  away  when  Winiata  was 
among  us,  but  of  us  he  took  no  notice  and  still  less  of  the  enemy.  He 
knelt  by  the  dead  man  and  examined  his  wound,  and  then  turning  to 
me,  said,  **  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  my  Matakite  —have  I  not  been 
killed  ?"  Economedes  had  beew  a\io\.  \,\vtc»\^  xJcvaVA^j  \\\9»\.  ^Vvove  the 
ijip.s.    Asa  mere  coincidence  t\\\swo\iYd\\«iN'fe\>^^xv%\x^w\\>Ov^  T^\siax^"a^'ii^ 
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but  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  a  coincidence ;  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
with  Winiata  and  his  compatriots  that  it  had  been  decreed  that  someone 
should  die  that  day,  and  in  a  certain  manner,  and  that  Winiata  had 
avoided  his  fate  at  the  expense  of  another.  Here  again  I  must  explain. 
To  the  European  mind  there  is  something  exceediuglj  mean  and  cowardly 
in  thus  escaping  death  by  the  sacrifice  of  another,  but  to  a  Maori  no 
such  notion  could  occur.  The  course  adopted  by  Winiata  was,  in  his 
opinion y  the  only  one  open  to  a  reasonable  man,  and  any  other  line 
would  have  been  mere  imbecility.  No  braver  man  than  my  little  friend 
ever  lived,  but  even  he  would  not  neglect  the  warning  which  he  regarded 
&9  an  acknowledgment  of  his  mdna  as  a  famous  warrior,  vouchsafed  to 
him  that  he  might  live  to  accomplish  mighty  deeds. 

Winiata  died  as  he  had  lived,  fighting  to  the  last — on  the  day  that 
the  seventy  men  of  Whanganui  did  that  which  the  three  hundred  of 
Kahu-ngunu  were  afraid  to  attempt,  namely,  storm  Te  Kooti^s  pa  at 
the  Pourere.  While  some  strove  to  undermine  the  parapet  and  others 
to  plug  the  loopholes  with  lumps  of  pumice,  Winiata  boldly  mounted 
the  parapet  and  there  fired  his  friends'  rifles  as  they  were  passed  up  to 
him.  In  this  way  it  is  said  he  killed  five  men  while  exposed  to  the 
whole  fire  of  the  pa.  But  his  time  had  come ;  his  heroic  career  was 
ended  by  a  man  who  crouched  beneath  him,  whose  buUek  struck  Winiata 
under  the  chin  and  passed  upwards  through  his  brain.  In  this  way  died 
a  very  famous  warrior,  but  not  unavenged  ;  for,  as  he  fell  back  into  the 
ditch,  his  comrades  of  one  accord  swarmed  over  the  parapet,  and  thirty - 
seven  of  the  enemy  were  sent  to  attend  the  dead  toa  in  his  spirit  flight 
to  the  Reinga. 
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[808]    Tu-whare— Te  Bau-paraha  Expedition,  1890. 

In  Chapter  XII.  of  "  The  Taranaki  Coast  *'  (J.P.S.,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  26)  it  is 
stated  that  the  abore  expedition  passed  through  Port  Nicbdison  in  the  winter  of 
1820,  a  date  only  arrired  at  after  some  jears  of  inqoiry  and  the  pieoing  together  of 
little  bits  of  information  derived  from  many  sources.  Mr.  Trayen  gives  the  date  as 
1817,  which  is  dearly  wrong.  Mr.  R.  McNab,  in  the  thud  edition  of  **  Mozihikn," 
for  the  first  time  gives  a  translation  of  the  voyage  of  Bellinghausen,  the  Rosraan 
voyager,  who  passed  through  the  Straits  on  the  9th  June,  1820.  From  his 
researches  at  Sydney  and  elsewhere,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  vessels  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  in  that  part  of  New  Zealand  about  that  time.  Theraforo 
it  seems  justifiable  to  assume  that  the  ships  seen  by  the  above  expedition  were  those 
of  Bellinghausen,  and  thus,  tentatively  at  any  rate,  the  date  is  oonfirmed.  The 
ships  were  seen  off  Cape  Te  Rawhiti  by  Tu-whare  and  his  companions. 

8.  Pbbct  Smxtu. 

[204]    Ihb-rei. 

Can  anyone  explain  what  the  above  expression  means  ?  Maoris  give  the  meaning 
thus :  Tona  Kangaitangaf  he  tangata  tuiuru  no  te  hapu.  Ke  rangatiray  engari  he  tutmru 
— mo  te  rangatira  anake,  engari  he  tuturu. — ^There  is  a  little  island  in  Ahuriri  Harbour 
called  Te  Iho-o-te-rei. 

Elbdon  Bbst. 

Le  ua  Niua  lalanda. 

In  the  ninth  volume  of  reports  of  ''The  Australasian  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,"  p.  258  (just  received),  the  Rev.  G.  Brown,  D.D. — ^the 
well-known  missionary — describes  a  visit  to  the  above  g^up  of  islands  and  informs 
us  that  the  n^me  as  here  spelt  is  the  correct  one,  though  it  has  heretofore  been  called 
Leueneuwa,  and  is  also  known  by  the  peculiar  one  of  Ontong  Java  and  also  Liord 
Howe's  Island  (not  to  be  counfounded,  however,  with  Lord  Howe's  Island  lying 
between  Sydney  and  Norfolk  Island).  The  interest  attaching  to  Mr.  Brown's  visit 
is  principally  centred  in  the  fact  that  the  people  are  Polynesians  and  speak  a  dialect 
of  the  Samoan.  Dr.  Brown  says,  "  The  natives  are  certainly  Polynesians,  and  Selu 
(the  Samoan  who  accompanied  me)  and  I  could  understand  many  of  their  words  and 
some  of  their  sentences.  The  name  of  this  atoll  as  given  on  the  chart  is  Leueaeuwa, 
but  the  name,  I  think,  is  wrongly  spelt,  as  it  bean  no  meaning  whatever  that  I 
know  of  in  any  Polynesian  language.  The  proper  spelling  is  Le  ua  Nina.  This 
was  certainly  the  way  in  which  I  wrote  it  before  I  knew  of  the  other  spelling,  and 
the  Samoan  who  was  with  me  also  spelt  it  in  the  same  way.  It  is,  I  think,  one  of 
the  largest  atolls  known.  It  was  discovered  by  Te  Mairo  and  Schouten  in  1616, 
again  by  Tasman  iu  1643,  and  by  Captain  Hunter  in  1791.     The  British  flag  was 
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hoarted  on  the  group  in  1900,  when  it  was  tranaferred  from  the  poesession  of  Oermany 
to  Britaah  protection.  It  is  fdtaated  in  lat.  5<»  29'  36"  south,  long.  UQ"*  41'  40" 
eest,  and  is,  I  think,  considerably  oyer  one  hundred  miles  in  droumference.  The 
lagoon  contains  many  islets  and  islands  besides  those  on  the  main  Barrier  reef." 
Dr.  Brown  gives  a  list  of  words  commou  to  this  island,  Samoa  and  Tonga,  from 
which  it  is  obvious  that  the  language  is  closely  akin  to  the  Samoan,  even  if  we 
had  not  the  poeitiye  statement  of  a  Polynesian  scholar,  such  as  Dr.  Brown  is,  to  the 
same  effect. 

An  interesting  questiou  arises  here  as  to  whether  these  people  did  not  form  part 
of  the  original  migration  of  Polynesians  from  Indonesia  and  got  stranded  on  the 
way.  The  connection  of  their  dialect  with  that  of  Samoa  points  to  the  probability 
of  their  having  formed  part  of  the  first  migration  into  the  Pacific,  of  which  the 
flamoans  were  doubtless  the  forerunners.  But  we  have  not  enough  information  as 
yet  to  decide  the  question. 

Editor. 


TRANSACTIONS    AND    PROCEEDINGS. 

POLYNESIAN    SOCIETY. 


A  Meetino  of  the  Council  took  place  at  the  Library  on  the  21  at  September. 
Present: -The  President,  Messrs.  W.  W.  Smith,  F.  P.  Corkill,  W.  H.  Skinner, 
W.  L.  Newman,  and  M.  Fraser. 

After  dealing  with  correspondence,  the  following  new  member  was  elected : — 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Ivens,  Nelson  Street,  Kilbimie,  Wellington. 
The  following  papers  were  received  : — 

Wairangi  and  Tarawhete.     From  Elsdon  Best. 

Tu-whakairi-ora.     By  Rev.  Mohi  Tawhai  (through  Arch.  Williams). 

Ngati-Whatua  Traditions.     By  Rev.  Hauraki  Paora. 

The  following  list  of  publications  received  during  the  quarter  was  read  : — 
2386  MSS.   GeMaloffies  and  Traditions,  East  Coast.    Presented  by  T.  W.  Downes. 
2387-90  The  Geographical  Journal.     May,  1909,  to  August,  1909. 
2391-95  Bulletin — American  Geographical  Society.     April  to  August,  1909. 
2396-98  Revue— De  L*£cole  D* Anthropologic  de  Paris.     May  to  July,  1909. 
2399-2401  Science  of  Man.     June  to  August,  1909. 
2402  Report  of  Trustees,  Public  Library,  Melbourne,  1909. 
2403-5  /a«rwa^-Royal  Colonial  Institute.     May-July,  1909. 

2406  Annual  Report — Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  1908. 

2407  The  Afnerican  Antiqttarian.     March-May,  1909. 

2408  Fauna  Hawaiiensis.     Vol.  iii.,  part  5.     Coleoptara  3. 

2409  Proceedings — Royal  Society  of  Edinburg.     Vol.  xzix. 

2410  /(>«>•««/— Royal  Anthropological  Institute,  Great  Britain.     Vol.  xxxviii. 

2411  Proceedings— Rojul  Geographical  Society,  Australasia,  S.  A.  Branch.     Vol.  x. 

2412  Bijdragen—T&al',  Laud-en   Volkenkunde,    &c.,   Koninklijk    Instituut,  Th& 

Hague.     Deel  xlii. 

2413  Tijdschrift — Taal-,  Laud-en  Volkenkunde,  &c.,  Bataviaasch  Genootschap, 

BataAda,  Decl  li. ,  3,  4. 

2414  iVo^Mfc«— Van  de  Algeme«ne,  &c.,  Bataviaasch  Genootschap.     Deel  xlvi.,  4. 

2415  Verhandelingen — Bataviaasch  Genootschap.     Deel  Ivii. 

2416  Register,  ^c,  ^c. — Bataviaasch  Genootschap.     1908. 
2417-19  NaMata.     June  to  August,   lft09. 

2420  Annual  Report.     Smithsonian  Institution,  1907. 

2421  Journal — American  Oriental  Society-    Vol.  xxix. 

2422  Transactions — New  Zealand  Institute.     Vol.  xli. 

2423  Journal  of  Science — Philippines.     Vol.  iii. 

2424  Records — Canterbury  Museum.    Vol.  i.,  2. 

2426  Sitzungsberiehte—^om^Mch.  Preussischen  Akademie  der  Wisaenschaften,  36-3S 
2426  A  plan  fw  the  «<«dy  of  Kan— T3  .^.k.  ^TweAfe,  V^Ql. 

2^21  Eleventh  Report — Australaeiaii  XfAOc\A.\i^ni  lot  VJba  kJ^«si<c:Kixi<(5t^  kA. '^gjassas*., 
Adelaide,  l^OI. 
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HISTORY    AND    TRADITIONS    OF    THE 
TARANAKI    COAST. 


CHAPTER  XV.— Continued. 

AH-AWA  RETUSN  TO  TAILANAKI,    1823. 

rHE  Ati-Awa  people,  who  had  up  to  this  time  been  assisting 
Ngati-Toa  in  their  war  against  Mna-upoko,  now  felt  that  their 
esence  was  not  so  necessary,  seeing  that  Kapiti  Island  had  been 
}ured ;  they  therefore  decided  to  return  to  their  homes.  There  were 
ler  reasons  actuating  them  also ;  they  felt  the  overbearing  conduct 
Te  Bau-paraha,  who  merely  used  them  as  auxiliaries  to  secure  his 
n  ends,  and,  moreover,  the  news  had  come  through  that  Waikato 
iS  preparing  another  formidable  expedition  against  Taranaki  in  order 
wreak  vengeance  on  the  Ati-Awa  people,  who  had  defeated  them  in 
)  battle  of  Te  Motu-nui.  Accordingly,  Te  Puoho  and  his  Ngati-Tama 
9ple,  Rere-tawhangawhanga  and  the  Manu-korihi  people,  besides 
lers,  returned  to  their  homes  at  Waitara  and  other  places,  leaving 
[y  a  comparatively  few  of  their  tribesmen  with  Te  Kau-paraha,  who 
s  thus  very  much  reduced  in  fighting  strength.  So  far  as  can  be 
^rtained,  they  returned  to  Taranaki  early  in  1823. 

Some  of  Ngati-Toa,  however,  still  continued  to  dwell  at  Ohau,  after 

Bau-paraha  had  removed  to  Kapiti  Island.  Nor  did  Ngati-Toa 
■get  the  massacre  of  Papa-i-tonga,  for  Mua-opoko  were  still  attacked 
lerever  they  could  be  found,  and  a  gpreat  slaughter  took  place  at 
,e-kakariki,  where  the  refugees  from  the  former  place  and  Horo- 
lenua  had  gathered.  Here  Mua-upoko  again  suffered  a  severe 
Eeat,  numbers  of  them  being  slain;  **the  conquerors,"  says  Mr. 
avers,  *' remaining  in  possession  of  the  pa  for  two  months  for  the 
rpose  of  devouring  the  bodies  and  stores  of  provisions  found  there." 

Whilst  here,  Ngati-Toa  were  suddenly  att8u;ked  by  a  party  of 
^ti-Kahu-nguru  of  Wai-rarapa  and  Ngati-Ira  of  Port  Nicholson ; 
^ti-Toa  sufEering  a  reverse,  having  to  retreat  on  Wai-kanae. 

"This  event,"  sajrs  Mr.  Travers,  "coupled  with  the  lYtteateivm^ 
i'tude  assumed  by  that  poweriul    tribe,    and    the  iact    tYieA.   \Xie 
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Mua-upoko,  Rangi-tane,  and  Ngati-Apa  were  again  collecting  in  tl 
vicinity  of  their  former   settlements,  determined   Te  Eau-paraha 
abandon  the  mainland  and  to  withdraw  the  whole  of  his  people 
Kapiti  until  he  could  obtain  the  assistance  (which  he  still  confident 
expected)  of  his  kindred  of  Taupo  and  Maunga-tautari  (Ngati-£a 
kawa)." 

ATTACK  ON  NOATI-APA  AND  &ANOI-TANE. 

It  was  mentioned  on  last  l>age  that  the  Ngati- Apa  tribe  had  becoi 
embroiled  with  Ngati-Toa  on  account  of  their  having  joined  with  the 
related  tribes,  Bangi-tane  and  Mua-upoko,  in  opposing  Te  Bau-parahf 
schemes.  Mr.  Travers  says,  "  Te  Bau-paraha  had  no  sooner  retired 
Kapiti  than  the  Bangi-tane  erected  a  large  pa  at  Hotu-iti,  on  the  nor 
side  of  the  Manawatu  river  on  the  block  of  land  now  known  as  ! 
Awa-hou,  where  they  collected  in  force  and  were  joined  by  three  chic 
of  note  of  the  Ngati-Apa  tribe.  Te  Bau-paraha,  hearing  of  tk 
determined  to  attack  them,  and  he  and  Te  Bangi-haeata  marched 
Hotu-iti  with  a  well-appointed  tauay  accompanied  by  Pikinga  (t 
latter's  wife),  who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  party  before  the  poy  was  se 
into  it  to  direct  the  Ngati-Apa  chiefs  to  retire  to  the  district  oocupi 
by  that  tribe  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bangi-tikei  river.  This  th 
declined  to  do;  and  Te  Bau-paraha  then  sent  messengers  to  t 
Bangi-tane  tribe  offering  peace,  and  desiring  that  their  chiefs  shou 
be  sent  to  his  camp  to  settle  the  terms.  Being  advised  by  t 
Ngati-Apa  chiefs  to  accept  the  offer,  they  sent  their  head  men  to  ! 
Bau-paraha's  quarters,  where  they  were  at  once  ruthlessly  slain ;  a] 
whilst  the  people  of  the  pa^  ignorant  of  this  slaughter  and  believu 
that  hostilities  were  suspended,  were  entirely  off  their  guard,  it  w 
rushed  by  Ngati-Toa  and  taken  after  a  very  feeble  defence — the  great 
number  of  the  unfortunate  people  and  their  families,  as  well  as  t 
three  Ngati-Apa  chiefs,  being  slaughtered  and  devoured ;  such  prisonc 
as  were  taken  being  removed  to  Wai-kanae  in  order  to  undergo  t 
same  fate." 

Tungia  of  Ngati-Toa  was  nearly  losing  his  life  here,  but  was  sav 
by  Te  Aweawe  of  Bangi-tane — a  deed  that  bore  fruit  in  after  years. 

*'  After  this  treacherous  affair  Te  Bau-paraha  and  his  forces  return 
to  Wai-kanae,  where  they  indulged  in  feasting  and  rejoicing,  lit 
dreaming  that  any  attempt  would  be  made  to  attack  them." 

It  appears  from  my  Ngati-Kuia  informant  that  one  of  the  chiefs 
either  Ngati-Apa  or  Bangi-tane  captured  in  this  affair  was  named  ' 
Ao-kaitu.  He  was  bound  hand  and  foot  and  dragged  to  the  ove 
preparing  to  cook  those  who  had  been  killed.  One  of  the  Ngati-T 
men  said  to  him  in  dension,  ^*  You  had  better  recite  your  own  lament 
Te  Ao-taitu  replied,  "  la  tVvls  a  ^t  tVoi^  iox  wsiSk%>NV«a>Dsi^^^\is»%s»\ 
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for  cooking  me  ?"    **  Never  mind,"  said  the  othar,  **  sing  your  lament.'^ 
80  Te  Ao-kaitu  then  proceeded  to  sing  his  death  wail,  as  follows  : — 

Tenei  taku  poho,  Kow  in  mj  heart, 

Kei  te  kapakapa  atu.  With  flattering  beata, 

Na  Te  Ahiiau  (Awaiting  the  work)  of  Te  Ahi-rau, 

Ei  te  ware  raia  (To  place  me)  in  yonder  chasm, 

Kei  te  turaking^  ai  When  I  fall  by  the  blow. 

Ko  te  kete  tu  na  Marino  To  be  placed  in  Marino's  basket, 

Kei  te  weranga  ai  o  te  huha  My  well-cooked  thigh, 

Ka  ta  kei  te  tahoa.  WUl  adorn  the  feast. 

This  my  informant  considers  a  very  pathetic  incident  and  song. 


NOATI-TOA   DEFEATED   AT   WAI-KANAE. 
?    1824. 

To  quote  Mr.  Travers  again,  "It  appears,  however,  that  the 
Ngati-Apa  at  Bangi-tikei,  incensed  at  the  slaughter  of  their  three 
chiefs  at  Hotu-iti,  determined  to  avenge  their  deaths,  and  for  this 
puipose  had  collected  a  considerable  war-party,  which  was  readily 
joined  by  refugees  from  Hotu-iti  and  by  a  number  of  the  Mua-upoko 
from  Horowhenua.  Led  by  Te  Hakeke  (of  the  Ngati-Apa  tribe)  they 
fell  upon  the  Ngati-Toa  at  Wai-kanae  during  the  night,  killing  upwards 
of  sixty  of  them,  including  many  women  and  children — amongst  the 
latter  being  Te  Rangi-hiroa  and  three  other  daughters  of  Te  Pehi-kupe, 
Pahi-taka,  etc.  At  the  commencement  of  the  attack  a  canoe  was 
despatched  to  Kapiti  for  reinforcements,  which  were  at  once  sent,  and 
upon  their  arrival  the  enemy  fled,  but  without  being  pursued."  These 
events  occurred  at  Whare-maiiku  and  Uru-hira  at  Wai-kanae.  Toata 
of  Mua-upoko  was  the  last  of  his  tribe  killed  at  Wai-kanae — he  fell  in 
a  swamp.  The  remnant  of  the  tribe  retreated  up  the  Wai-kanae  river 
and  there  built  a  small  pa  on  a  point  of  land  defended  on  two  sides  by 
the  river  whilst  the  other  was  palisaded.  It  is  called  to  this  day  "  Te 
pa  o  Te  Toata." 

*'  In  consequence  of  this  attack  Te  Rau-paraha  and  Te  Bangi-haeata 
became  (to  use  the  words  of  Matene  Te  Whiwhi)  '  dark  in  their  hearts 
in  regard  to  Ngati-Apa,'  and  resolved  to  spare  no  efforts  to  destroy 
them  as  well  as  the  remnant  of  Eangi-tane  and  Mua-upoko.  Te 
Rau-paraha  had,  of  course,  become  aware  of  the  defeat  of  Te  Whata-nui 
(of  Ngati-Rau-kawa)  in  their  attempt  to  reach  Kapiti  by  the  East  Coast; 
but  immediately  after  the  departure  of  Ati-Awa  for  Taranaki  (just  after 
the  Horo-whenua  massacre)  he  had  sent  further  emissaries  to  Taupo 
(?  Maunga-tautari)  in  order  to  again  urge  upon  the  chiefs  of  Ngati- 
Rau-kawa  to  join  him  in  the  occupation  of  the  country  he  had 
oonquered." 

"In  the  meantime,  however,  a  storm  was  brewing  tYiat  \kc^%.\«iv^ 
a^rJjr  to  destroy  him  and  his  people. " 
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WAI-O-RUA   OR  WHAKA-PAETAI. 
?  1824. 

After  the  defeat  of  Ngati-Toa  at  Wai-kanae,  the  whole  tribe 
withdrew  &om  the  mainland  and  settled  at  various  places  on  Kapiti 
Island  with  the  intention  of  awaiting  the  second  reinforcements  from, 
the  north,  &om  Ngati-Eaukawa  of  Maunga-tautari,  with  which  tribe, 
as  has  been  said,  Ngati-Toa  was  connected.  At  this  period  of  his 
career,  Te  Eau-paraha  appears  to  have  shown  a  lack  of  diplomatic 
power,  for  his  present  position  was  one  of  considerable  danger,  and  he 
had  practically  been  driven  from  the  mainland  by  his  treacherous 
conduct  against  the  local  tribes,  who  had,  at  first,  held  out  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  him — no  doubt  through  fear.  He  had  alienated  the 
friendship  of  the  Taranaki  tribes  that  ccune  down  from  Ure-nui  with 
him  by  his  overbearing  conduct,  and  they  had  returned  home.  Southward 
of  Northern  Taranaki  the  whole  of  the  tribes  along  the  coast,  right  away 
to  Wai-rarapa  were  his  bitter  enemies.  The  branches  of  Ngati-Apa 
and  Hangi-tane  inhabiting  the  southern  shores  of  Cook's  Straits  were 
equally  inimicable  to  him,  for  their  relatives  had  suffered  at  his  hands 
on  the  north  shore,  and,  moreover,  these  southern  people  were  aware 
of  Te  Rau-paraha's  intention  to  attack  them  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity. 

Hence  the  time  appeared  opportune  for  a  combined  attack  on  Kapiti 
with  the  view  of  attempting  to  put  an  end  to  the  depredations  of  the 
intruding  Ngati-Toa  before  they  could  obtain  help  fromNgati-Bau-kawa. 
It  has  been  stated  that  Te  Eaki  had  been  captured  at  Horo-whenua. 
He  was  either  Mua-upoko  or  Eangi-tane — both  closely  connected.  This 
man  effected  his  escape  and  reached  the  South  Island  in  safety.  Here 
he  proceeded  to  preach  a  crusade  against  Ngati-Toa  and  succeeded  in 
raising  all  the  tribes  from  Massacre  Bay  (Ngati-Apa-ki-te-ra-to  and 
Ngati-Tu-mata-kokiri)  ;  Pelorous  Sound  (Ngati-Kuia)  ;  Queen 
Charlotte  Sound  (Eang^-tane  and  Ngati-Apa) ;  and  also  the  people 
of  Wairau  (or  Blenheim).  Emissaries  at  the  same  time  were  sent  tx> 
rouse  the  tribes  on  the  north  of  Cook's  Straits,  and  the  following 
responded :  Ngati-Kua-nui,  Nga-Rauru,  Whanganui,  Ngati-Apa, 
Hangi-tane,  Mua-upoko,  Ngati-lra ;  and  it  is  said  also,  some  of 
Ngati-Kahungunu  of  Wairarapa.  The  following  is  the  list  of  leaders, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained : — 

Mua-upoko. — Bangi-hiwi-nui,  Tanguru,  Kotuku,  Maru,  Tawhati, 

Tu-mata. 
Bang^-tane. — Mahuri,  Tutai,  Kai-moko-puna,  Te  Awa-kautere. 
Ngati-Apa. — Te  Hakeke,    Marumaru,    Turanga-pito,    Papaka, 

Tahataha,  Te  Ahuru  (who  was  killed). 
Whanganui. — ^Tutoa,  Paetd.ViBL,  T^  Xxia.\ibu,  Bangi-te-whata,  Te 

Bangi-wliakaTMnv,  T^  1L\3ix:vL-Yaivi^,'l^lLa\Mk^ 
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Ngati-Rna-nui. — Te  Hana-taua,    Tu-rau-kawa,   Te  Matangi-o- 
Rupe. 

Rangi-tane,  South  Island. — Te  Ra-mani,  Tuki-hongi. 

Ngati-Kahu-ngunu. — Tu-te-pakihi-rangi. 

Ngati-Ira. — Te  Kekerengu,  Huru,  and  Ta-unuunu. 
No  doubt  there  were  many  other  chiefs,  but  the  above  are  all  the 
old  men  who  informed  Mr.  Best  and  myself  of  the  names  could 
remember.  This  formidable  host  gathered  in  their  canoes  at  Wai-kanae 
to  await  a  proper  moment  to  attack  the  island.  The  fleet  is  stated  by 
Maori  narrators  as  being  a  very  large  one — indeed,  one  man  says  there 
▼ere  two  thousand  canoes  (an  evident  exaggeration) — ^probably  not  less 
than  several  hundred.  My  informants  say  that  even  on  their  retreat 
the  sea  was  so  thickly  covered  by  canoes  that  '^  the  sunlight  on  the 
water  was  obstructed  " — a  bit  of  poetical  exaggeration.  Mr.  Travers 
8ays,  ....  "About  the  fourth  year  after  the  first  arrival  of 
Ngati-Toa  nearly  two  thousand  warriors  assembled  between  Otaki  and 

Wai-kanae The  sea  on  the  occasion  of  their  attack  (says 

one  of  my  informants,  who  was  present)  was  covered  with  canoes — 
one  wing  reaching  Kapiti  from  Otaki,  whilst  the  other  started 
simultaneously  from  Wai-kanae."  The  attack  was  made  at  night, 
and  apparently  Ngati-Toa  did  not  expect  it  at  that  time.  At  the 
northern  end  of  the  island,  near  Wai-o-rua — where  was  one  of  the 
Ngati-Toa  villages — "a  man  and  two  women  were  living  in  a  house 
much  higher  up  the  hill  than  the  main  village.  They  heard  the  fleet 
approaching  and  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  ^E  puta  hi  waho  !  Ko  U 
ichaiaaHki/  Kotewhakaarihi!^ — (*Come  forth!  The  army!  The  army!') 
As  the  daylight  began  to  appear  we  saw  the  enemy  in  thousands,  like 
a  black  mass  on  the  waters,  and  then  we  perceived  the  rau-kura  and 
ioroa  plumes  of  the  chiefs.  They  came  on  until  they  were  close  to  the 
shore,  and  then  could  be  heard  the  voice  of  Pararaha  (a  woman  of 
Wairarapa)  shouting  out,  ^  Tikarohia  te  marama  /  Tikarohia!  Tikarohia 
UmaratnaP — (*  Scoop  out  the  moon,'  etc. — meaning,  select  the  chiefs 
to  kill).  Soon  we  closed  in  battle  on  the  beach  to  oppose  their  landing, 
and  the  matangohiy  or  first  one  killed  of  the  enemy,  was  thrust  through 
by  a  long  spear  from  the  shore.  The  second  one  was  the  woman 
Pararaha." 

Mr.  Shand  says  (J.P.S.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  87)  it  was  some  of  the  Taranaki 
Upm  who  were  living  at  Wai-o-rua  who  were  first  attacked,  and  it  was 
they,  under  Tu-mokemoke  and  Te  Pa-kai-ahi,  who  repulsed  the  enemy 
there.  This  is  probably  correct,  for  Mr.  Shand  had  opportunities  of 
hearing  particulars  of  this  and  other  events  from  the  old  Ati-Awa 
people  who  took  part  in  them.  Mr.  Travers'  account  is  largely  from 
Uatene  Te  Whiwhi  of  Ngati-Toa,  who  naturally  gives  all  ttie  cr^\.  vA 
the  affair  to  his  own  tribe.  Moreover,  Mr.  Travers  had  to  obtaiiv  \vv^ 
iaformatioB  through  an  interpreter,  whereas  Mr.  Shand,  ^ho  \a  oiv^  ol 
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our  real  Maori  scholars — ^not  a  mere  linguist — would  get  it  first  hand. 
That  Tu-mokemoke  of  Ati-Awa  was  there  is  also  proved  by  other 
information. 

Amongst  the  details  of  this  fight  that  have  been  handed  down  is  a 
saying  of  Te  Kotuku's,  ^'E  Tai-whenua*  e  /  Katchakina  nga  whetu .'" — 
("  0  relatives  !  Catch  the  stars  1" — t.^.,  be  sure  to  kill  the  chiefs  of  the 
enemy,  who  are  likened  to  stars). 

Contingents  of  Ngati-Toa  now  came  up  horn  Banga-tira — a  little 
to  the  south  of  Wai-o-rua — and  attacked  the  enemy  with  fury.  Te 
Bau-paraha  was  at  his  home  at  Taepiro,  a  little  further  again  to  the 
south.  A  messenger  was  sent  off  in  all  haste  to  summon  him  and  his 
immediate  followers.  To  quote  again  from  Mr.  Travers,  **  Before, 
however,  Te  Bau-paraha  could  reach  the  scene  of  conflict,  the  enemy 
had  succeeded  in  landing  and  pushing  Ngati-Toa  towards  Wai-o-rua — 
near  the  northern  end  of  the  island.  Pokai-tara,  who  was  in  command 
of  that  party,  being  desirous  of  gaining  time  in  order  to  admit  of  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  proposed  a  truce  to  the  enemy,  which  was 
granted  by  Bangi-maire-hau  of  Ngati-Apa,  who,  on  his  part,  hoped  to 
land  the  rest  of  his  forces  and  then  crush  Ngati-Toa.  Shortly  after  the 
truce  had  been  agreed  to,  Te  Bau-paraha  and  his  warriors  reached  the 
scene  of  action  and  at  once  renewed  the  battle  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
and  after  a  long  and  sanguinary  conflict  completely  defeated  the 
invaders  with  tremendous  slaughter ;  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  dead  bodies  being  left  on  the  beach,  while  numbers  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  reach  the  canoes  that  were  still  at  sea. 

*^  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  made  their  way  back  with  all  speed  to 
Wai-kanae  and  other  points  on  the  coast,  where  many  of  them  landed, 
abandoning  their  canoes  to  Ngati-Toa,  who  had  commenced  an 
immediate  pursuit.  .  .  .  The  result  of  this  battle  was  in  eveiy 
way  advantageous  to  Ngati-Toa,  for  no  further  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  dislodge  them,  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  no  opportunity 
of  strengthening  their  position  and  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  the 
Ngati-Apa,  Bang^-tane,  and  Mua-upoko,  the  remnant  of  whom  they 
ultimately  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  merest  tributaries ;  many  of 
the  leading  chiefs,  including  Te  Hakeke,  becoming  slaves." 

In  this  fight  Tawhi,  a  young  chief  of  high  rank  from  the 
Ngati-Tu-matakokiri  tribe  of  Massacre  Bay,  was  the  only  prisoner 
taken.  He  was  (?)  a  son  of  Tu-te-pourangi,  the  principal  chief  of  the 
tribe.  We  shall  see  later  on  the  vengeance  that  Te  Bau-paraha 
executed  on  these  southern  tribes,  in  which  the  Ati-Awa  played  a  very 
important  part. 


*  Tai-whenua,  I  take  to  \)e  ihft  »amfi  qj^  UA-^\i^ix\i«^,TK^K!Ufiav^\  Ist^  the  people 
of  any  pJaoe  ;  2nd,  the  home  and  \JVt^itf^^a«ft  ol  «a^«Bft. 
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One  of  Hiose  peculiar  incidente  common  in  Maori  warfare  occurred 
just  aa  the  battle  was  over  and  the  defeated  allies  departing  from 
Eapiti.  Hine-wai-roro,  a  woman  of  Ngati-Toa,  recognising  a  man  in 
one  of  the  canoes  with  whom  she  had  formerly  been  intimate,  swam 
off  to  the  canoe,  and  persuaded  this  man  to  come  ashore  and  be  her 
husband.  On  reaching  the  shore,  her  father  would  not  give  his 
oonsenty  and  immediately  tomahawked  the  man,  who  thus  became  the 
{U-wkakaotin^a,  or  last  one  killed. 

Here,  for  a  time,  we  must  leave  the  wily  chief  of  Ngati-Toa  to  gloat 
OTer  his  victory  and  return  to  Taranaki. 

TE   HSKB   MIHO-PUTA. 

1824. 

The  above  is  the  name  of  the  second  exodus  of  the  North  Taranaki 
tribes  to  Otaki  and  that  neighbourhood,  near  Kapiti.  The  word 
means  '*  Boar's  tusk,"  and  we  shall  see  why  it  was  so  called  very 
shortly.  Bangi-pito  says  that  this  hekd  took  place  about  a  year  after 
Te  Bau-paraha  left  Ure-nui ;  but  this  cannot  be  right.  Mr.  Shand, 
Mr.  Travers,  and  Watene  Taungatara  all  agree  that  it  occurred  after 
Wai-o-rua,  so  it  must  have  been  in  1824.  They  started  away  in  the 
winter  of  that  year. 

Bangi-pito  says,  "  Sometime  after  the  battle  of  Te  Motu-nui  (about 
December,  1822),  a  man  named  Kainga,  belonging  to  the  Ngati- 
Mutunga  tribe  of  Ure-nui,  went  on  a  visit  to  his  relations'  at  Waikato, 
the  Ngati-Apakura  tribe.  Whilst  there,  Turi-manu,  of  the  last-named 
tribe  and  a  relative  of  Kainga's,  warned  him  that  Waikato  had  not 
forgotten  or  forgiven  Ati-Awa  for  defeating  them  at  Te  Motu-nui,  nor 
were  they  unmindful  of  the  many  reverses  they  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Ngati-Tama  at  and  near  Pou-tama.  Kainga  was  also  informed 
that  Waikato  would  soon  take  an  opportunity  of  avenging  these  losses 
— Te  Motu-nui  could  never  be  forgotten."  Kainga  replied,  "  Waikato 
came  of  their  own  accord,  and  hence  we  fought  and  beat  them." 
Tari-manu  then  said,  "  You  had  better  all  leave  and  go  to  Kapiti. 
Abandon  your  country  or  Waikato  will  eat  you."  From  others  Kainga 
got  the  same  advice,  and  so  on  his  return  home  he  told  Ngati-Mutunga 
what  he  had  heard,  which  caused  considerable  apprehension  ;  and 
after  discussion  it  was  decided  to  migrate  and  join  Te  Hau-paraha. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  *'  Niho-puta  "  heke. 

With  this  migration  also  returned  to  Kapiti  many  of  those  who 
came  back  to  their  homes  after  the  massacre  of  the  Mua-upoko  at 
HoTO-whenua.  The  Ngati-Mutunga  was  the  tribe  that  furnished  the 
largest  contribution  to  the  party,  but  there  were  also  members  of  the 
Ngati-Hinetuhi,  Kai-tangata,  Te  Kekerewai,  Ngati-Hine-UTU,  N^^lv 
Tama,  and  others,  under  the  chief b  i2ere-tawhangawhanga  l^^\io  ^^d. 
^t  fVai^kanae,  26tb  September,  1643),  Te  Puoho,  Te  Axahu,  Te  YoY\, 
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Ngatata,*  and  many  others.  Generallj*,  most  of  the  people  from  the 
White  Clifb  to  Waitara  went  away  in  this  heke^  including  some  from 
Fou-tama ;  but  not  all,  some  remained  behind  to  keep  "  the  fires 
burning."  The  movements  of  this  heke  had  been  hastened  by  receipt 
of  the  news  that  all  the  tribes  on  the  coast  were  about  to  combine  and 
attempt  to  annihilate  Te  Eau-paraha  at  Kapiti.  This  news  seems  to 
have  dispelled  the  feeling  that  some  of  those  who  had  aooompauied  Te 
Bau-paraha  on  his  migpration  had  against  the  latter  for  tiis  overbearing 
conduct,  and  Ngati-Mutunga  were  again  ready  to  help  him,  as  they  did 
at  Motu-nui.  They  arrived  too  late,  however,  for  Wai-o-rua  had  been 
fought  and  won  when  they  got  to  Otaki. 

This  was  a  very  large  heke ;  the  estimate  of  the  armed  men  alone 
nms  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  and  forty,  besides  women, 
children,  and  old  people.  Before  starting,  Rere-tawhangawhanga  of 
Waitara  had  said  to  Bore  (Te  Manihera,  of  the  Kai-tangata  hapu,  who 
afterwards  died  at  Arapaoa  Island)  that  the  opportunity  should  not  be 
lost  of  punishing  Ngati-Rua-nui  and  Nga-Bauru  for  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  killing  some  of  the  previous  heke^  as  already  related.  The 
party  passed  through  the  forest  by  the  Whakaahu-rangi  track  and 
thence  onward  through  the  Ngati-Hua-nui  territories,  where  they 
seized  the  opportunity  of  attacking  one  of  the  ptu^  and  took  it ;  but  all 
the  people  escaped  away  inland.  From  Patea  they  travelled  by  the 
sandy  beach  to  Wai-totara,  and  then  went  inland  to  Te  Ihu-puku  pa 
(just  seaward  of  the  railway  bridge).  Arrived  there,  some  of  the 
Nga-Hauru  people  were  met  with,  who  received  the  party  in  a  friendly 
manner  and  induced  many  of  them  to  visit  and  be  their  guests,  under 
the  pretence  of  being  hospitably  entertained.  Aware  that  a  massacre 
was  intended,  Tama-i-akina  of  Nga-Eauru  warned  the  strangers  to 
keep  together  and  not  go  to  separate  villages.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
pressing  invitations  of  Nga-Rauru,  this  good  advice  was  neglected,  and 
the  party  dispersed  in  twos  and  threes  to  various  houses.  This  was 
just  what  Nga-Rauru  wanted ;  it  enabled  them  to  take  their  guests  in 
detail ;  nor  were  they  long  about  it,  for  directly  the  separation  took 
place  they  commenced  killing  the  strangers  in  several  places  at  once 
without  the  others  being  aware  of  what  was  going  on.  One  man  of 
Nga-Rauru  came  to  a  house  where  several  of  the  strangers  were, 
together  with  a  number  of  the  local  people.  He  said,  ^^Ku^  patua 
noatia  taku  niko-puta\  mo  te  rurenga.^^ — (**  My  pig- with- tusks  has  long 
since  been  killed  for  the  guests  ");  which  was  the  signal  to  the  others. 


*  Uncle  of  Pomare  (not  Poraare  of  Nga-Pahi),  aftenrarda  so  well  known  at  the 
Chatham  Jj^lands. 

t  From  this  expression  the  migr«^t\OTi  A.eTvve^V(»x».Tae. 
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who  then  rose  and  killed  nearly  all  the  strangers  within  the  house. 
Mr.  Shand  says,  '*  An  old  man  named  Hone  Potete,  who  heard  this  and 
escaped,  in  telling  the  story  afterwards,  said,  *  I  suspected  there  was 
treachery,  and  sitting  beside  m}'  companion,  with  my  big  toe-nail 
scratched  him  kia  tchiwha  to  indicate  that  we  should  attack  our  hosts, 
but  he  was  afraid  to  do  so.  They  attacked  and  killed  many  of  us,  but 
the  bulk  escaped.'  After  this  the  escapees  made  their  way  to  Ihu-puku, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  heke  were  camped.  Te  Poki  remained  with  the 
party  at  Ihu-puku,  whilst  Ketu  was  the  principal  man  who  went  inland 
when  the  iiinssacre  took  place." 

"The  kfke,-^  says  Eangi-pito,  **now  wont  on  their  way,  not  stopping 
to  avenge  the  deaths,  but  postponing  that  for  the  future.  They  reached 
Whanganui  without  further  trouble,  nor  were  the}'  molested  here,  for 
the  people  of  the  place  were  all  away  inland  up  the  river.  Had  there 
been  any  there,  some  fighting  would  have  taken  place."  And  so  the 
migration  passed  on  to  Wai-kanae,  on  arrival  at  which  place  they 
found  that  the  combined  force  of  the  allies  had  been  defeated  by 
Ngati-Toa  at  the  fight  of  Wai-o-rua.  On  their  arrival  and  occupation 
of  Wai-kanae  and  the  adjacent  country,  the  Ngati-Toa  were  so 
strengthened  that  they  were  able  again  to  return  to  the  mainland  to 
cultivate  and  live,  a  thing  it  had  been  impossible  for  them  to  do  for 
some  time  past,  for  the  remnant  of  Mua-upoko  and  Rangi-tane  were 
always  on  the  watch  to  pounce  on  any  unwary  straggler  of  Ngati-Toa. 

Mr.  Travers  says  that  Te  Puoho  (whom  he  confused  with  Pimba  of 
Ngati-Toa)  came  down  to  Kapiti  to  learn  the  truth  about  the  attack  on 
that  island,  and  finding  Te  Rau-paraha  had  been  entirely  successful, 
lie  returned  to  Taranaki,  and  then  it  was  that  the  '*Heke-niho-puta  '* 
started.  This  is  quite  likely,  but  I  have  no  notes  bearing  on  the 
subject.  With  them,  he  adds,  came  a  party  of  Ngati-Whakateie  hapu 
of  Ngati-Bau-kawa.  This  accession  of  force  demands  a  little  more 
space  than  Mr.  Travers  has  given  to  it. 

FIB8T   MIGRATION    OF   NGATI-RAU-KAWA. 
TE   RUA-MAIORO'S   DEFEAT. 

(?  1824  or  1825.) 
The  result  of  Te  Bau-paraha's  visit  to  the  Ngati-Eau-kawa  tribe  in 
1822,  to  try  and  obtain  their  assistance  in  settling  the  Cook's  Straits 
country,  was  to  be  achieved  at  last.  But  the  tribe  was  unwilling  to 
leave  the  homes  they  had  occupied  so  long,  and  apparently  did  not 
entirely  believe  in  placing  themselves  so  much  under  Te  Bau-paraha's 


Hence  it  was  that  they  ^st  attempted  to  conquer  the  HaNvV^a^^.^ 

vmDtiyr  with  a  new  to  settling  there.     The  pressure  ot  TSgatV-^^ucL, 

Ngati-Paoa,  and  other  tribes  on  their  northern  f  rontiera,  \v\i\c\i  tnfee«. 
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were  fast  acquiring  maskets  from  vessels  yisitiiig  the  Thames, 
Tauranga,  etc.,  and  the  old  enmitj  existing  with  Waikato,  were  all 
reasons  why  some  move  should  he  made.  The  trihe,  in  their  attempt 
on  Hawkes  Bay,  had  been  defeated  at  Pukenoanoa,  and  Te  Momo  (son 
of  Te  Whata-nui,  principal  chief  of  Ngati-Bau-kawa)  had  been  kiUed 
at  Te  Boto-a-Tara.  These  causes  combining  seem  again  to  hare  turned 
Ngati-Rau-kawa's  thoughts  towards  joining  Te  Ban-paraha  in  the 
south.  What  the  immediate  causes  of  Te  Bua-maioro's  departure 
from  the  land  of  his  fathers  were,  are  not  certain,  for  the  information 
I  have  to  trust  to  is  very  meagre.  And  as  to  the  date,  Mr.  TraTors' 
statement  to  the  effect  that  part  of  the  migration  came  down  with  the 
'*  Heke-niho-puta  *'  is  the  most  precise  I  know  of.  If  this  is  right, 
then  Rua-maioro  must  have  left  Maunga-tautari  some  time  in  1824. 

For  most  of  what  follows  I  am  indebted  to  a  book  belonging  to 
Hakiaha  Tawhao  of  the  Ngati-Haua  tribe  of  Upper  Whanganui, 
obtained  through  the  kindness  of  District  Surveyor  H.  M.  Skeet. 

Hakiaha  says,  "The  migration  of  Ngati-Rau-kawa,  on  its  way  to 
Otaki  to  join  Te  Bau-paraha,  started  from  Maunga-tautari.  The 
reason  of  this  heks  was  on  account  of  a  fight  which  had  taken  place 
between  Ngati-Mania-poto  and  Ngati-Rau-kawa,  when  Eangi-tahi 
was  taken  (?  the  name  of  a  j?a).  This  party  of  Ngati-Bau-kawa,  under 
Te  Bua«maioTO,  then  migrated,  going  by  way  of  Lake  Taupo,  where 
they  attacked  and  took  the  island  pa  of  Motu-o-puhi,  in  Boto-a-Ira 
Lake,  and  there  slaughtered  a  great  many  people,  amongst  whom  was 
Whare-rangi,  father  of  Matu-aba.* 

From  Te  Boto-a-Ira,  Bua-maiore  and  his  party  crossed  the  country 
through  the  forest  to  Makokoti  pa,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Bere-taruke  with  the  Whanganui  river.  This  pa  belonged  to  Topine- 
Te-Mamaku  of  Ngati-Haua,  and  the  reason  of  Ngati-Bau-kawa 
coming  to  attack  that  pa  was  because,  on  a  former  occasion,  Topiue 
had  killed  two  people  of  Ngati-Bau-kawa  named  Hiki-tangi  and 
Heke-a-wai.  Whilst  they  were  attacking  this  pa  the  migraiion  was 
joined  by  some  of  the  local  people  under  Ngara-piki  and  Parata,  who 
thus  turned  against  their  own  tribe.  The  invaders  in  their  turn  were 
attacked  by  eight  hundred  of  the  Whanganui  tribes  and  driven  from 
Makokoti.  Te  Bua-maioro  retreated  to  Te  Whara-riki,  whilst  Te 
Ngaru-piki  proceeded  up  the  Ohura  river  to  bring  down  a  further 
division  of  Ngati-Bau-kawa,  but  (apparently)  before  help  arrived  Te 
Bua-maioro  was  attacked  at  Te  Whara-riki  by  the  Whanganui  people 
under  Ha-marama  (who  had  killed  the  Ngati-Whatua  chief  Tu-whare 
— see  ante)  and  Te  Pehi,  and  were  defeated,  Te  Bua-maioro  himself 
being  killed.     The  taua  of  Whanganui  now  went  to  meet  those  of 

*  The  Kgati-Mam  tribe  of  the  Thamee  were  prinoipallj  ooooemed  in  this  fight, 
whictk  was  a  very  diflastrous  one  ioi  the  Nf^tL-Tu-whare-toa  tribe. 
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Ngati-Rau-kawa  who  were  coming  down  the  Ohura,  and  on  meeting 
thej  defeated  them,  with  the  loss  of  one  of  the  enemy's  chiefs,  Te 
Tahi,  killed,  whilst  two  other  men  of  note — Rangi-au-kaka  and 
Ngai-turu — were  taken  prisoners.  Ngaru-piki  (who  had  turned 
against  his  own  tribe)  was  saved  by  Te  Auaua  of  Whanganui." 
Hakiahn'a  account  breaks  off  here,  as  the  further  proceedings  of  the 
defeated  Ngati-Bau-kawa  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  he  was 
describing.  But  the  remainder  surviving  after  these  fights  were  saved 
bv  Te  Kotuku  (a  Whanganui  chief),  and  made  their  way  from  Ohura, 
probably  down  the  Whanganui  river,  and  joined  the  Ati-Awa  people 
in  the  *^  Heke-niho-puta."  The  chiefs  of  this  Ngati-Hau-kawa 
migration  were  Te  Rua-maioro,  Te  Mahunga,  Te  Paheka  (all  killed), 
Kahoro,  Te  Whare,  Te  Fuke,  Te  Ao,  Rourou-ao,  and  Tupaea.  The 
WpiM  engaged  in  it  were  Ngati-Waiu-rehea  and  Ngati-Raugi.  On 
the  arrival  of  these  people  in  the  south,  they  first  lived  at  Kapiti  with 
I^gati-Toa,  but  some  time  after  and  when  vessels  began  to  frequent 
that  island,  they  removed  to  the  mainland  in  order  to  be  near  the  fiax 
swamps,  where  they  engaged  in  dressing  that  matenal  to  exchange  for 
masketa. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Te  Rua-maioro,  his  head  was  cut  off 
ftnd  preserved  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  taken  to  one  of  the 
Whanganui  pas  and  stuck  up  on  a  turuturu,  or  rod.  Whilst  there  Te 
Rua-maioro's  wife,  whose  life  had  been  saved  by  Whanganui,  came 
into  the  marae  of  the  pa  and  there,  unexpectedly,  found  herself 
confronted  with  her  dead  husband's  head.  The  poor  thing  sat  down 
before  it  and  bewailed  her  loss  in  a  lament,  which  is  still  sung  by  her 
people. 

TE  PEHI-XUPE   OOiSS   TO   ENGLAND. 

1826—6. 
About  1823  and  1824  ships  began  to  frequent  Kapiti  to  trade  in 
the  prepared  fibre  of  the  flax,  and  as  the  Maoris  were  paid  in  muskets 
and  ammunition,  Ngati-Toa  gradually  began  to  acquire  a  good  many 
of  these  arms  with  which  to  extend  their  conquests  to  the  South  Island, 
which  Te  Rau-paraha  had  apparently  long  desired  to  carry  into 
execution.  The  South  Island  people,  having  joined  those  living  on 
the  north  shores  of  Cook's  Straits  in  the  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Ngati-Toa  at  Kapiti  Island  when  the  battle  of  Wai-o-rua  was  fought, 
gave  Te  Rau-paraha  a  further  inducement  to  execute  his  project.  It 
was  just  at  this  time — 1824—  that  Te  Pehi-kupe,  emulating  Hongi, 
made  up  his  mind  to  visit  England  at  the  first  opportunity  in  order 
to  acquire  arms  and  ammunition.  From  the  Hon.  R.  McNab's 
"  Historical  Records  of  New  Zealand,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  635,  we  are  able  to 
ascertain  the  exact  date  that  Te  Pehi  left.  Captain  Reynolds,  of  the 
ship  "  Uranea,"  writing  to  Earl  Bathurst,  18th  April,  1825,  tVxua  relets 
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to  the  matter: — *'  As  I  was  passing  through  Cook's  Straits  on  the  26th 
February,  1824,  I  was  becalmed  about  five  or  six  miles  from  the  land 
when  I  perceived  three  canoes  full  of  savages  coming  towards  the  ship. 
I  then  prepared  the  ship  ready  for  action.  The  grand  war-canoe  then 
came  within  hail,  and  by  motions  I  made  them  understand  to  keep  off. 
The  chief  Tippahe  Cupa  (Te  Pehi-kupe)  showed  every  sign  of  peace, 
and  I  perceived  shortly  after  they  were  all  peaceably  inclined.  The 
chief,  in  his  great  war-canoe,  came  alongside,  which  1  could  nut 
prevent  unless  I  had  fired  into  them ;  and  if  I  had,  a  good  deal  of 
mischief  might  have  been  done.  The  man  jumped  ou  board  naked 
(except  a  mat  over  his  body,  leaving  the  remainder  of  his  dress  in  the 
canoe)  and  made  signs  for  arms,  and  I  gave  him  to  understand  I  had 
none  to  give  him,  and  then  he  led  me  to  understand  that  he  would 
stay  on  board  and  go  to  Europe  and  see  King  George,  which  words  he 
pronounced  plain  enough  to  be  understood.  I  then  ordered  him  to  go 
into  his  canoe  again,  but  he  had  ordered  her  off  and  would  not  allow 
her  to  come  near  the  ship.  I  attempted  to  heave  him  overboard  so  as 
the  canoes  might  pick  him  up.  But  he,  perceiving  my  design,  put  it 
out  of  my  power.  A  breeze  at  that  time  springing  up  he  ordered  all 
the  canoes  to  leave  for  the  shore,  and  told  them  he  was  going  to  Europe 
and  that  he  would  soon  return  again  (as  he  has  told  me  since).  The 
next  day  I  attempted  to  put  him  ashore  near  the  eastern  mouth  of 
Cook's  Straits,  and  in  doing  so  I  only  just  escaped  losing  the  ship, 
therefore  I  was  obliged,  much  against  my  inclination,  but  to  his  satis- 
faction, to  make  sail  and  leave  the  island  for  my  port  of  destination — 
Lima.  .  .  .  This  man,  when  he  came  on  board,  was  a  complete 
savage,  but  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  him  to  civilize 
him,  for  when  I  was  in  lima  he  lived  ashore  with  me ;  wherever  I 
went  he  went  with  me.  He  lived  on  shore  with  me  at  Monte  Video 
and  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  all  the  time  he  was  on  board  he  lived  at  my 
table,  and  I  clothed  him  and  kept  him  clothed  in  European  fashion 
ever  since  he  came  under  my  care.  He  has  been  a  heavy  expense  to 
me  thnse  thirteen  months."  .  .  .  Te  Pehi  was  very  ill  in  England 
and  was  nursed  through  it  by  Captain  Keynolds.  Captain  Reynolds 
further  reports — 10th  October,  1825 — that  Te  Pehi  **  was  taken  on 
board  H.M.  hired  ship  '  The  Thames  '  on  Thursday  last,  agreeable  to 
directions  forwarded  to  me,  and  that  he  took  with  him  a  considei-able 
quantity  of  wearing  apparel,  carpenters'  tools,  agricultural  utensils, 
with  sundry  other  articles  necessary  for  his  passage  out  and  comfort 
when  at  New  Zealand."  The  British  Government  paid  Captain 
Keynolds  a  sum  of  £200,  and  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  Te 
Pehi,  £48. 

Te  Pehi  returned  via  Sydney,  and  from  there  got  back  to  New 
Zealand,  but  the  date  is  uncertain;  it  has  been  stated  as  1829,  but 
m&y  have  been  earlier.    He  was  eventually  killed  at  Kaiapohia  in 
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1830.  The  anonymoua  work  entitJed  ''The  New  Zealanders," 
published  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  ''Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge/'  for  1830,  describes  Te  Pehi's  residence  in  England,  and 
^Tes  his  portrait,  etc. 

ANOTHEB   WAIKATO   OPB  TO   TABANAKI. 

(1824  or  1825.) 

It  was  said  a  few  pages  back  that  Waikato  was  threatening  another 
tpedition  to  Taranaki  in  order  to  secure  some  satisfaction  for  the 
)ath  of  their  great  chiefs  at  the  battle  of  Te  Motu-nui.  The  only 
count  we  have  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  W.  Te  Awa-i-taia's  narrative,* 
liich  is  very  sketch}'.  Nearly  all  the  Ati-Awa  had  gone  south,  and 
fnoe  we  have  no  information  from  their  side.  He  says,  "  Some  time 
ter  Te  Motu-nui  Waikato  again  went  to  Taranaki,  and  also  Ngaii- 
loa  (of  Hauraki  Gulf),  Ngati-Haua  (of  Upper  Thames),  Ngati- 
ania-poto  (of  Waipa),  Ngati-Mahanga,  Ngati-Mahuta,  Ngati-Hourua 
f  Waikato),  Ngati-Te-Ata  (of  Waiuku  and  Manukau) ;  in  all,  one 
ouaand  six  hundred  warriors.  They  went  to  Mokau,  Pou-tama,  and 
L  to  Te  Taniwha,  Waitara,  Nga-Af otu,  and  even  as  far  as  Taranaki 
}ape  Egmont,  etc.).  They  found  no  men — all  had  fled  to  the 
lountains.  We  (Ngati-Tahinga)  came  back  without  doing  anything, 
ilj  that  some  of  our  people  were  slain  on  the  mountains.  On  the 
stum  home  the  party  came  to  the  Tonga- porutu  river,  where  some  of 
le  Waikato  were  killed,  amongst  them  the  chief  Te  Baro-tu-tahi. 
'he  payment  for  him  was  sixty  of  the  Ngati-Tama,  and  Tu-hira,  a 
roman  of  high  rank,  was  captured  there. 

The  war-party  now  returned  to  their  homes  at  Waikato.  They 
till  bore  in  mind  the  good  actions  of  those  of  Ati-Awa  who  had 
lefriended  Waikato  in  their  need  at  Puke-ran gi-ora,  and  therefore 
emained  quiet  and  did  not  return  to  Taranaki  for  some  time.  But, 
evertheless,  they  longed  in  their  hearts  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the 
eaths  of  Te  Hiakai  and  party  at  Te  Motu-nui." 

From  this  absence  of  people  it  is  clear  the  incursion  of  W  aikato 
ook  place  after  the  departure  of  the  "  Niho-puta  "  heke,  either  late  in 
824  or  early  in  1825. 

THE   ATI-AWA   OCCUPY   PORT   NICHOLSON.f 

1825—6. 
On  the  arrivar  of  Ngati-Mutunga  and  others  in  the  "  Niho-puta  " 
oigration,  they  settled  down  for  a  time  at  Wai-kanae,  but  not  for  very 

•  A.H.M.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  4. 

t  Most  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Nicholson  will  be 
rand  on  Map  No.  6,  which  has  been  printed  chiefly  to  preserve  a  large  number  of 
Caori  names  of  places  which  would  otherwise  possibly  be  lost.  Most  of  the  names 
rere  supplied  by  old  Maoris  to  Mr.  Elsdon  Best  and  myself,  with  later  additions  \sy 
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long.  Bangi-pito  says  thej  remained  there  for  aboat  a  year  and  then 
the  whole  party  moved  on  to  Port  Nicholson  (Whanga-nui-a-Tara), 
which  country  was  then  in  the  occupation  of  the  Ngati-Ira  tribe,  or,  at 
least,  as  many  of  them  as  had  been  spared  after  the  terrible  hanying 
they  received  from  the  former  expedition  of  Tu-whare  and  Te  Rau- 
paraha  in  1819-20.  Many  of  Ati-Awa,  tc^ther  with  Ngati-Tama, 
first  settled  at  Ohariu — a  place  on  Cook's  Straits  directly  west  of 
Wellington — and  whilst  there  they  were  visited  by  TopineTe  Mamaka 
of  Upper  Whanganni,  who  was  an  old  ally  of  Ngati-Tama.  From  here 
they  moved  on  to  Port  Nicholson.  On  the  arrival  of  the  heke  thej 
settled  down  on  the  shores  of  the  harbour,  right  in  the  centre  of  what 
is  now  the  City  of  Wellington,  forming  a  series  of  villages  extending 
from  Te  Aro  to  Kai- wharawhara.  The  Ngati-Tama  occupied  Rau-iima, 
which  is  that  part  around  Fitzherbert  Terrace,  and  their  cultivatiQiu 
extended  down  to  the  stream  Tiald-wai — ^that  ran  down  where  the 
Tinakori  road  now  is.  The  Ati-Awa  cultivations  also  extended  over 
the  Otari  (Tinakori)  hills  and  beyond,  that  is,  in  suitable  places,  and 
there  were  several  villages  scattered  about  that  part  of  Thomdon,  such 
as  Pa-kuao— just  where  Tinakori  road  came  out  to  the  beach; 
Kopae-parawai,  top  of  Hobson  street;  Nga-pakoko,  near  the  present 
Manawatu  Railway  Station;  Knmu-toto  at  the  bottom  of  Bowen 
street;  Pipitea,  a  large  villag;e  fronting  the  beach,  just  under 
Bishopscourt ;  besides  another  large  village  at  Te  Aro.  The  present 
village  of  Nga-uranga  (the  landing  places)  bears  an  old  Ngati-Ira 
name.  At  this  time  the  whole  of  Thomdon  was  under  cultivation— 
the  Ati-Awa  being  the  first  to  fell  the  bush  which  formerly  covered 
the  country — ^for  the  Ngati-Ira  had  no  or  very  few  cultivations 
anywhere ;  they  lived  on  fern-root,  fish,  shell-fish,  and  the  root  of  a 
plant  called  dia,  which  Bangi-pito  says  formerly  was  in  great  abundance 
growing  over  the  hills,  but  has  been  utterly  destroyed  by  pigs  and 
cattle.  It  was  like  the  wharawhara  {abulia)  in  appearance,  with  long 
roots,  which,  when  cooked  in  the  oven,  furnished  a  sustaining  food. 
The  Ngati-Mutunga  also  had  a  village  at  Maro-kai-kura — a  little  bay 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  inside  Evans  Bay,  on  the  east  side. 

When  Ati-Awa  occupied  these  parts,  the  Ngati-Kahungunu  and 
Ngati-Ira  were  living  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour,  but  the  relations 

Mr.  H.  N.  McLeod,  of  Wellington,  to  whoee  reaearchefl  are  also  due  the  manj 
indicationB  of  old  /mm,  Tillages,  and  other  rigna  of  former  Maori  occupation  acattered 
over  the  Hataitai,  or  Whataitai  (Miramar)  Peninaula,  and  along  the  ooaat  aontfa- 
weaterly  from  there,  and  in  some  other  parts.  In  aome  cases  the  locality  of  Mr. 
McLeod*8  names  differ  from  those  of  Mr.  Best's,  in  which  case  the  former  are 
queried  (?)  on  the  map,  though  so  doing  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  thej  are 
wrong.    Owing  to  the  frequently  rocky  nature  of  the  soil  in  this  neighbourhood, 

the  old  pas  were  not  of  the  iorm\d&\A«  tvbA^ixc^  ol  \]EiQ«&\si  other  ^arts  and  consequently 

their  remains  are  much  leea  diatmct. 
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etween  the  two  parties  were  not  very  friendly,  as  may  be  imagined, 
a  the  end  Ati-Awa  attacked  the  local  people  at  Farawa-nui  (or 
araoa-nui),  and  dro^e  them  away  to  Wai-rarapa.  All  this  time 
gati-Toa  were  in  occupation  of  Kapiti  and  Mana  Islands,  many  miles 
ray,  but  communication  was  kept  up  between  the  allies,  for  the 
teryening  country  had  been  fairly  cleared  of  the  original  inhabitants. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr.  Shand's  account  of  the  doings 

Ati  Awa  at  this  period  of  their  history,  for  he  has  had  many 
)portunities  of  hearing  the  old  men  who  actually  took  part  iu  these 
aerations  describe  them.  He  says  (J.P.S.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  90),  "  After 
Tiving  and  taking  possession  of  Port  Nicholson,  the  Ngati-Tama 
ction  soon  after  moved  to  Wai-rarapa,  but  previously  had  assisted 
gati-Mutunga  iu  treacherously  murdering  the  Ngati-Ira,*  a  section 
the  Ngati-Kahungunu  tribe,  who  were  the  former  owners  of  Port 
icholson.  The  Ngati-Ira  were  destroyed  at  Wai-whetu  (Hutt  valley), 
e  Mahau,  Whio-rau  at  Okiwi  (by  Patu-kawenga),  Kohanga-te-ra 
ust  outside  Pencarrow  Head),  Orongorongo  (a  little  to  the  east  of 
16  above,  on  the  coast),  and  at  Paraoa-nui." 

"When  the  heke  first  arrived  at  Port  Nicholson  the  Ngati-Ira, 
lough  taking  no  active  measures  to  eject  them,  evidently  did  not  like 
le  state  of  affairs,  but  perhaps  somewhat  undervalued  their  enemies, 
oe  of  them  making  use  of  the  proverb,  ^Kia  mahaki  ra  ano  te  kauae  o 
Wa,  ka  riro  ai  U  whenua ' — (*  When  Poua's  jawbone  becomes  loose, 
len  the  land  may  be  taken.')  Poila,  it  is  said,  was  an  ancestor,  as 
ell  as  the  name  of  a  rock — Te  Kauae-o-Poua— near  Te  Bimu-rapa 
Sinclair's  Head).  Both  tribes  lived  in  their  respective  kaingaa  for 
)me  time  apparently  in  friendship,  constantly  seeing  and  visiting  one 
Dother." 

"  Meanwhile,  some  of  the  Ngati-Tama  had  made  friends  with  the 
ig^ti-Kahungimu  chiefs  Heke  and  Taka-paua,  who  joined  them  in  a 
iait  to  their  friends  at  Wai-kanae.  Heke  stayed  with  Kekerengu  and 
is  relatives  on  the  way." 

NOATI-IRA   OF   PORT   NICHOLSON. 

Here  I  interrupt  Mr.  Shand's  narrative  for  a  moment.  Kekerengu, 
)geth6r  with  his  father  Whanake,  were  at  that  time  the  principal  chiefs 
f  Ngati-Ira,  and  the  latter  lived  at  a  place  called  Komanga-rautawhiri 
-a  point  on  the  coast  a  little  to  the  south  of  Titahi  Bay,  a  place  about 
neand  a-half  miles  south  of  Porirua  Harbour.  All  of  the  country 
round  Porirua  was  Ngati-Ira  land  originally,  and  they  had  many 
sttlements  about  the  harbour,  though  very  few  pat ;  indeed,  they  do 
ot  seem  to  have  used  them  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  the 
ribes  living  a  little  to  the  north  of  them.     The  place  where  'WYittav^^b 

•SeeJ.P.a.,  Vol  XV„  p.  74,  for  a,  sketch  of  the  Ngati-Ira  bisioTy. 
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lived  was  a  terrace  overlooking  Oook'8  Straits,  from  which  he  could  u 
the  vessels  as  they  passed,  and  (a  little  later  than  this  date)  when  ship 
began  to  trade  for  flax  along  this  coast  the  sailors  used  to  visit  Whanak 
at  his  home — his  kainga-taketake.  Ships  anchored  under  the  lee  oi 
Mana  Island — just  opposite  to  Komanga-rau-tawhiri.  Whanake  had 
two  other  names,  Huka  and  Tai-ora-a-Tapu,  and  his  wife  was  the 
celebrated  beauty,  Tamai-rangi — a  lady  of  the  Ngati-Kuia  tribe  of 
Aropaoa  Island,  Queen  Charlotte  Sound.  Immediately  to  the  south  of 
Komanga-rau-tawhiri  is  a  cave  called  after  her,  Te  Ana-a-Tamai-rangi; 
again,  a  sand- bank  in  Porirua  Harbour  is  called  the  food -store  of  this 
lady— Te  Whata-kai- a -Tamai-rangi.  She  is  said  to  have  been  as 
great  a  chieftainess  as  Hine-matioro  of  Tologa  Bay.  When  she 
travelled  from  village  to  village  she  was  never  allowed  to  walk,  for  her 
male  attendants  always  carried  her.  On  public  occasions  she  w&s 
handsomely  dressed  in  the  finest  mats,  with  plumes  of  albatross  feathers 
in  her  hair,  and  a  long  and  richly -carved  taiaha  in  her  hand. 

Te  Kekerengu  (or  Taiaha)  was  the  son  of  these  two  people,  and  was 
said  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  handsome  man.  He  lived  a  little  above 
Te  Aua-paura — a  point  about  a  mile  south  of  Komanga-rau-tawhiri— 
with  an  outlook  over  Cook's  Straits.  Te  Kekerengu  was  one  of  those 
who  aided  in  the  naval  demonstration  against  Kapiti  Island,  already 
referred  to,  but  at  the  time  we  write  of,  or,  maybe,  it  was  a  little  later 
on,  according  to  Te  Karihana  of  Ngati-Toa,  there  was  peace  between 
the  latter  tribe  and  Ngati-Ira ;  for  at  one  time  Ngati-Toa  occupied  all 
the  north  and  north-west  side  of  Porirua,  whilst  Ngati-Ira  held  the 
south  side.  But  after  a  time  the  two  tribes  came  to  loggerheads  again. 
Ngati-Ira  were  living  in  scattered  villages  and  cultivations  around 
Porirua,  and  had  no  large  settlements.  They  used  to  be  annoyed  by 
their  neighbours — the  Ngati-Toa — helping  themselves  to  the  food,  using 
their  fishing  places,  and  generally  carrying  matters  with  a  high  hani 
On  one  occasion  some  of  Ngati-Ira,  being  annoyed  beyond  endurance, 
killed  3ome  of  the  Ngati-Toa,  and  this  led  to  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  ending  in  most  of  Ngati-Ira  being  slaughtered.  When  Whanake 
heard  of  the  preparations  of  Ngati-Toa  to  exterminate  them,  he  said, 
"  Waiho  kia  awatea,  kia  kitea  hoki  e  taua  te  riri  o  te  Pakeha.^^ — ("  Let  us 
wait  till  daylight  that  we  may  see  the  kind  of  fighting  of  these  Pakehas" 
— using  the  latter  word  to  signify  Ngati-Toa,  because  they  fought  with 
PakehOy  or  European  weapons.  Whanake,  however,  was  not  killed  at 
this  time  but  a  few  yeai*s  afterwards,  in  a  raid  on  Kaikoura  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  son. 

About  this  same  period  also  another  great  lady  named  Ngare-wai, 
who  was  either  Ngati-Ira  or  Bangi-tane  (my  informant  is  not  son 
which),  lived  about  Porirua,  who  was,  like  Tamai-rangi,  very  tapu^  an( 
had  great  influence  over  her  people.  She  was  taken  prisoner  on  on' 
occasion  by  Ngati-Toa,  and  on  her  captors  assigning  burdens  to  her  t 
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cany,  they  found  she  could  not  do  the  work,  but  was  always  sitting 
down  resting,  whilst  the  shoulder  straps  of  flax  cut  into  her  arms.  Her 
fellow  prisoners  of  her  own  tribe,  as  far  as  they  were  allowed,  took  all 
her  load  from  her.  It  was  then  that  Ngati-Toa  discovered  what  a  great 
lady  she  was.  She  had  never  in  her  life  been  accustomed  to  carry 
IrardenB  and  consequently  after  this  they  treated  her  better.  On  one 
occasion  Ngare-wai  sat  on  a  place  which  belonged  to  Topeora,  Te 
Bau-paraha's  niece — herself  a  chieftainess  of  great  rank.  She  was 
reproved  by  Ngati-Toa  for  doing  so,  as  Topeora's  seat  was  iapu.  ^'  O !'' 
said  some  of  Ngare-wai's  people,  '^  Topeora's  tapu  is  as  nothing  compared 
to  that  of  Ngare-wai.  Topeora  has  to  cover  her  eyes  in  passing 
Nga-whatu  (Brothers  Islets,  Cook's  Straits)  but  Ngare-wai  has  no 
occasion  to  do  so."  It  was  the  custom  for  all  strangers  to  cover  their 
eyes  and  not  look  at  the  islets  in  crossing  the  Straits,  or  the  result  would 
be  a  sudden  storm.  Ngare-wai's  mana  was  sufficient  to  disregard  this 
custom. 

Tamai-rangi's  influence  was  very  great ;  it  extended  along  the  shores 
of  Cook's  Straits  from  the  Ngati-Bua-nui  boundaries  on  the  north  as 
far  as  Maunga-rake  (near  Masterton),  in  the  Wairarapa  country,  where 
her  sphere  was  bounded  by  that  of  Hine-matioro  of  Toioga  Bay.  The 
respect  and  almost  veneration  in  which  she  was  held  must  have  been 
dae  to  her  character  as  well  as  her  high  descent.  She  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Ira,  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  Ngati-Ira. 


To  continue  Mr.  Shand's  narrative :  (After  this  visit  of  Ngati-Tama 
and  Ngati-Kahungunu  to  Te  Kekerengu  and  Ngati-Toa  at  Porirua), 
"Te  Poki,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  Ngati-Mutunga,  proposed  to 
massacre  the  Ngati-Ira  of  Port  Nicholson,  otherwise  they  might,  he  was 
afraid,  take  the  initiative  and  Ngati-Mutunga  might  suffer.  Acting  on 
this  proposal  a  body  of  Ngati-Mutunga,  with  their  tomahawks  concealed, 
went  to  the  Ngati-Ira  kaingas,  ostensibly  on  a  visit  of  friendship.  The 
moment  having  arrived,  a  Waikato  chief  of  Ngati-Koroki,  named  Taiu, 
who  had  been  adopted  as  one  of  the  tribe  of  Ngati-Mutunga  and  had 
married  Patu-kawenga's  sister  Tipi,  gave  the  signal,  Hurn  the  edge' 
{hurt  kiko)j  and  in  an  instant  the  slaughter  of  Ngati-Ira  commenced. 
After  a  nunlber  had  been  slain,  the  remnant  fled  to  Tapu-te-ranga—the 
little  islet  outside  Port  Nicholson,  in  Island  Bay."* 

On  this  small  islet  was  a  pa  in  former  times,  and  hither  the  remnant 
of  Ngati-Ira  fled  for  refuge ;  with  them  being  their  great  chieftainess 
Tamai-rangi,  but  her  husband  Whanake  was  not  there.  Just  before 
Ngati-Mutunga  succeeded  in  capturing  the  island  pa,  her  people  carried 
her  off  by  canoe  round  Cape  Te  Bimu-rapa  (Sinclair's  Head)  and  Cape 

*See  FUite  13  which  ehows  the  islet,  but  it  is  probably  reduced  somewhat  in 
oae  since  it  was  occupied  as  a  pa. 
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Te  BjnHiiti  to  a  little  bar  nmmed  Obnin,  on  Cook's  Stnitiw  due  vert  of 
Weniogtoo.  WhOst  here,  she  and  her  paitj  vci«  c^ytmed  bj  some  of 
Ngati-Miitangay  with  Mme  of  her  ehildRn,  bat  ther  vci«  not  pot  to 
death.  Breading,  howerer,  that  the  usual  fake  vonid  meet  her,  die 
asked  her  captors  to  be  allowed  to  sing  a  fsrewell  to  her  people  and  her 
lands.  This  lament  was  of  so  pathetic  a  nature*  that  it  a{^ieakd  to  Te 
Hangi-haeata  of  Ngati-Toa,  who  begged  Ati-Awa  that  she  might  be 
given  to  him,  and,  on  their  compliance,  she  and  her  children  were  taken 
to  Kapiti  Island,  where  they  lived  for  some  time,  bat  evcntnallT  fled  to 
the  8onth  IsUnd. 

Mr.  Best  has  a  note  to  the  effect  that  when  the  island  pa  of 
Tapa-te-ranga  was  besieged  by  Ngati-Motonga,  there  was  a  chief  of 
Ngati-Ira  there  named  Te  Wera,  who  effected  his  escape  bj  canoe  and 
eventoallj  made  his  waj  as  far  sonth  as  Raki-ora,  or  Stewart's  Island^ 
Y^ere  he  died.  I  cannot  saj  if  this  man  is  identical  with  the  noted 
Te  Wera  who  so  distingoished  himself  in  Otago ;  bat  Ngati-Ira  and 
Ngai-Tahn  of  thoee  parts  were  doselj  related.  Ngati-Ira  had  two  fom 
— ^the  first  on  the  soath  side  of  Utahi  Bay,  jnst  to  the  sooth  of  Porinia 
Harbour,  named  Kuro-hiwa ;  and  Te  Pa-o-Kapo,  jnst  to  the  north  side 
of  that  baj,  the  maioro  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 

In  Ngati-Ira  times  there  dwelt  at  0-te-rongo,  between  Island  Baj 
and  Cape  Te  Bawhiti,  a  famoos  ngarara^  or  taniwha^  who,  however,  was 
not  of  the  man-eating  variety.  Whenever  any  traveller  lit  a  fire  near 
its  abode,  the  monster  came  np  from  the  sea  and  extinguished  the  fire 
and  always,  directly  afterwards,  arose  a  great  tonga  or  south-easter. 
Such  b  one  of  the  old-time  stories  that  give  an  interest  to  these  places 
when  they  are  known. 

Te  Kume-roa  tells  me  that  Ngati-Ira  killed  a  Ngati-Kahungona 
chief  at  a  spot  a  little  to  the  east  of  Pencarrow  Head,  and  in  the  fight  a 
valuable  greenstone  mere  was  lost  there.  It  has  often  been  searched  for 
but  never  found. 

The  details  of  the  relations  between  the  various  tribes  at  about  this 
period  are  somewhat  difficult  to  make  out,  but  it  is  clear  that  Tamsi- 
rangi's  son,  Te  Kekerengu,  lived  in  friendship  with  Ngati-Toa  whilst 
his  people  were  being  massacred  by  Ngati-Toa's  allies,  and  it  was 
probably  due  to  this  friendship  that  his  mother,  Tamai-rangi,  was 
saved. 

SECOND  XIOEATION  OF  NOATI-EAU-KAWA. 

1826. 
It  ^as  not  long  after  Ati-  Awa  occupied  Port  Nicholson  that  a  second 
party  of  Ngati-Rau-kawa,  under  Te  Ahu-karamu,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  strong,   came  down    from    Maunga-tautari   to   see    how  Te 

*  Enquiries  have  fsaled  to  oXAasn  «i  oo^T  <A  V:fa2A^BSDss&^.. 
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i-paraha  was  getting  on.  Mr.  Travers  says  they  arrived  shortly 
jr  the  battle  of  Wai-o-rua.  Readers  are  referred  to  Mr.  Travers' 
rant  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  this  period;*  all  that  is 
essary  here  is  to  say  that  Te  Ahu-karamu,  finding  matters  going 
1  witii  Te  Rau-paraha,  returned  to  Maunga-tautari  and  brought 
m  another  reinforcement  of  Ngati-Rau-kawa ;  with  which  party 
le  Te  Whata-nui,  principal  chief  of  that  tribe,  and  Te  Heuheu,  of 
ipo,  head  chief  of  Ngati-Tu-whare-toa,  on  a  visit.  It  was  at  that 
e  Te  Whata-nui  decided  to  remove  to  the  shores  of  Cook^s  Straits — 
roject  which  he  subsequently  carried  out. 

THE  DSATH    OF   TE   KABAWA. 
1826. 

We  must  return  to  Taranaki  for  a  time  to  relate  some  trouble  that 
arred  just  at  this  period  between  the  Ati-Awa,  Taranaki,  and 
ati-Rua-nui  tribes,  that  eventually  brought  Waikato  down  on  another 
their  great  expeditions.  We  have  the  means  of  fixing  the  period  of 
I  event  through  the  fact  of  Nga-tata's  journey  to  Waikato,  where 
Arrived  the  second  time  just  after  the  Nga-Puhi  chief  Pomare  had 
n  killed  on  the  Waipa  river  in  May,  1826. 

Te  Whare-pouri,  one  of  if  not  the  principal  chief  of  the  Nga-Motu 
m  of  Ati-Awa,  whose  residence  was  at  the  Sugar-loaf  Islands,  near 
w  Plymouth,  for  some  reason  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  went 
h  a  party  of  his  people  to  the  country  of  the  Ngati-Rua-nui,  to  Putake 
situated  between  the  Tangahoe  and  Mangarata  streams,  one  and 
uarter  miles  north-east  from  Te  Ruaki,  or  four  and  a -half  miles 
th -east-by-east  of  Hawera.  This  is  a  celebrated  pa  and  one  of  the 
^est  in  the  district ;  it  is  described  as  over  half  a  mile  long  and  had 
Immense  marae.  In  this  place  Te  Karawa's  skin  was  used  on  a  hoop. 
I  chiefs  living  here  were  Ngeru  and  Whare-matangi.  With  Te 
lare-pouri  were  Rangi-wahia  of  Ngati-Mutunga  and  Te  Karawa,  a 

of  Te  Moe,  sister  to  Raua-ki-tua  (another  of  the  high  chiefs  of 
-Awa,  Nga-Motu  hapu),  Te  Karawa  was  a  very  fine,  handsome 
ing  man  of  the  best  blood  of  Ati-Awa.  Whilst  here,  Te  Karawa 
I  another  young  man  went  into  the  Ngati-Rua-nui  pa  with  the  object 
plundering,  and  were  caught  red-handed  by  the  owners  of  the  pa. 
ber  consultation  it  was  decided  to  kill  the  two  young  men,  and  this 
s  done,  it  is  said,  on  the  advice  of  Te  Hana-taua,  head  chief  of 
;ati-Rua-nui. 

When  the  news  of  this  reached  Te  Whare-pouri's  party,  it  was 
cided  to  attack  Ngati-Rua-nui  at  once.  But  the  latter  advanced  to 
eet  them,  and  in  a  fight  that  ensued  Ngati-Rua-nui  were  beaten, 

'JiaamotianM  New  Zealand  Inatitate,  Vol.  V.,  p.  68,  ei  uq. 
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losing  Bome  of  thoir  chiefs,  but  the  pa  was  not  taken.     After  tl 
Ati-Awa  ope  returned  home. 

It  is  obvious  that  Ati-Awa  were  not  so  successful  in  the  aboY< 
as  they  say  they  were,  for  in  order  to  obtain  further  revenge  f 
Karawa's  death  they  invited  the  Waikato  tribes  to  help  them, 
was  great  lamentation  over  Te  Karawa's  death,  for  he  was  certain 
of  the  high  chiefs  of  Ati-Awa. 

The  Ngati-Rua-nui  people  adopted  a  very  peculiar  method  of  sh( 
their  feelings  towards  Te  Karawa's  relatives,  for  after  killing  and  < 
him  and  his  companion,  they  skinned  the  rape^  or  tattooed  part  < 
buttocks,  and  stretching  the  skin  over  a  hoop  of  supple-jack,  the] 
this  as  a  hoop,  and  trundled  it  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  ma 
the  pa  amidst  the  shouts  and  jeers  of  the  assembled  people.  The 
of  the  victims  were  also  made  into  fish-hooks,  which  were  used  to 
fish  at  Opunake. 

NOATATA  GOES  TO  WAIKATO. 

When  Raua-ki-tua,  Tautara  and  Nga-tata  heard  of  this  most  gr 
insult  to  the  body  of  their  relative,  they  determined  on  revenge ; 
was  decided  to  send  messengers  to  Waikato  to  ask  their  aid.  Dou 
Ati-Awa  felt  that  Ngati-Rua-nui  and  Taranaki,  which  latter 
seems  to  have  be^n  drawn  into  the  quarrel,  would  be  too  mu< 
their  diminished  forces,  after  so  many  warriors  had  gone  south  : 
^'Niho-puta"  keke  to  join  Te  Rau-paraha.  Ngatata,*  sa; 
informant,  although  a  man  of  influence,  was  not  a  chief  of  supreme 
He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Pomare  of  Ati-Awa ;  but  Raua-l 
was  a  man  of  great  power  and  influence,  a  very  tall,  fine-looking 
with  a  large  nose.  It  was  arranged  that  Ngatata  should  visit  W 
and  endeavour  to  enlist  the  help  of  that  tribe.  He  went  to  Mote 
to  interview  Te  Wherowhero  and  Te  Kanawa,  and  then  < 
Nganga-toatoa  to  see  Pehi-Tu-korehu  (uf  Ngati-Mania-poto), 
all  the  chiefs  of  Waikato  assembled.  At  the  latter  place,  at  the  m 
held  to  hear  his  message,  he  appeared  as  a  suppliant  before  the  asse 
tribe  dressed  in  a  kilt  made  of  the  dried  husks  of  Indian  com, ' 
whalebone  mere  in  his  hand,  and  there  sung  his  tau,  or  lay,  ezpi 
of  his  wishes.  This  was  a  common  method  of  enlisting  the  aic 
strange  tribe  in  the  quarrels  of  another.  The  tau  has  been  pres< 
it  is  as  follows  : — 

TB  TAU  A  NOATATA. 
Moe  mat  E  Tama,  i  nmga  te  onepa, 
EIo  te  kaing^  tena  o  Toa-rang^tira, 
Me  ko  Maui  toa  i  whano  kia  hinga, 

*  Ngatata  (if  the  Bame)  went  down  in  the  '*  Niho-pnta  '*  migration.  Bi 
were  always  returning  back  agun  la  tDnaML  ■^«x^^,viA^^Tc:k\My&^^K^tat 
home  with  one  of  these. 
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I  komia  atu  ai  te  waha,  ko  aga  iwi. 

Me  ko  "  Kara-hau-po  "  te  mate  la  koe, 

Ea  wewete  te  tanza,  ka  toka  i  to  panga, 

Ka  hoQ  i  tona  hoa,  ka  tau  ki  te  moana — e — i 

E  iri,  E  Eoro  !  i  nmga  i  a  Iwi, 

Ko  te  waka  tena  o  Tahatona. 

Te  waka  o  Manaia,  ko  Niiku-tama-roay 

Te  Ika-hni-ma,  pokina  ki  roto  Whata-te-ihi, 

Hnna  e  Wbiro,  ko  Ngana-i-te-irihia, 

Ka  kapo  i  te  kai,  ko  kona  ko  kai-kino, 

Tenei  an,  e  te  hoa !  te  whakatana  pa-eke-ipa, 

Taia  atu  Kopiri  i  a  Mam-iihi, 

I  wehi  i  a  Mam,  nnkiiraa  to  mate  na — i.  * 

Waiho  me  tatari  te  mra  pae-nni, 

Ki  te  pa  o  te  tiu,  i  te  ban  mata  kaha, 

Kia  Vwni>i^^  atu  kei  whoa  ra  koe, 

Kei  tua  o  Tamaki ;  e  kore  e  kitea, 

E  pokipoki  ai  te  ama  o  te  hau, 

Kei  pnaki  to  honnga— e — ^i. 

He  kawa  ta  te  tana  e — ^i,  e  whata  ana  la, 

Ki  te  whanan  a  Baxigi  na — i, 

TOdna  atu  la  ko  te  kahui-po, 

Oho  ake  ki  te  ao,  ka  rongo  te  tangata 

Ka  hotn  te  tana  e,  i,  e  hotu  ana  ra, 

Ki  te  ika  wareware. 

Waiho  atn  liri,  waibo  atn  ngnha, 

Ka  noho  Tu-kai-tana  e— i. 

KIKI-WKBNTJA  AND  MARU. 
1826. 

The  song  of  Ngatata  had  the  desired  effect  of  roudng  Waikato,  who 
probably  thought  it  also  a  good  opportunity  of  wiping  out  some  of  the 
scores  they  had  against  the  southern  tribes.  Te  Awa-i-taia  says 
(A.H.M.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  4)  not  a  hapu  of  Waikato  remained  behind. 
There  are  said  to  have  been  four  thousand  warriors  in  the  ope.  This 
large  party  was  under  the  principal  leadership  of  Te  Pae-tahuna,  Te 
Eanawa  (of  Waikato),  Te  Waharoa  (of  Ngati-Haua),  Kaihau  (of 
Ngati-Te-Ata),  Tarapipipi  (of  Ngati-Haua),  Te  Awa-i-taia  (of 
Ngati-Tahinga,  Waikato),  and  Te  Kohu-wai — who  was  subsequently 
kflled  by  Te  Kongutu-awa  (of  Taranaki)  at  Eapuni  river,  near 
Orangi-tua-peka.  As  they  came  through  Northern  Taranaki  they 
were  joined  by  some  of  Ngati-Tama  and  Ngati-Mutunga  (of  Ure-nui). 
They  stayed  a  while  at  Manu-korihi,  Waitara,  and  whilst  here  Te 
Awa-i-taia  and  all  his  tribe  (the  Ngati-Tahinga  of  Raglan)  dug  a  pit  in 
the  earth  and  placed  in  it  a  canister  of  powder  and  one  hundred  bullets,  by 
which  action  they  intended  to  lay  claim  to  the  country.  Thence  they 
went  on  to  Puke-tapu,  where  Te  Manu-tohe-roa  joined  them.  Rau^- 
pito  says  that  Waikato  attacked  Ati-Awa  at  Puke-tapu,  Wt  1  CiWi 
eoocdve  no  reason  for  tbia,  especially  aa  it  was  some  ol  tke  Y\ik^-\«^\JL 
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hapus  who  had  assisted  Waikato  at  the  siege  of  Poke-rangi-ora  in  1821. 
At  Nga-motu,  Raua-ki-tua,  Tau-tara,  Te  Whare-pouii,  and  Titoko 
joined  the  Waikato  forces,  and  then  the  whole  party  went  on  to  the 
Taranaki  territories  to  0-komako-rau,  where  in  a  fight  the  Taranaki 
people  were  defeated.  The  Taranaki  people  call  this  fight  ^*  Kiki-whenua** 
— it  is  near  Pungarehu — and  say  that  they  inflicted  heavy  loss  on 
Waikato  and  Ati- Awa,  but  the  strength  of  the  invaders  was  too  much 
for  them,  and  they  had  to  flee  to  the  forests  and  secret  hiding  places  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Egmont  and  the  gorges  of  the  Okahu  river.  Te 
Kahui  of  Taranaki  says :  "  But  long  ere  the  forces  of  Waikato  had 
appeared  in  the  district,  the  news  had  spread  that  such  a  war-party  was 
coming,  and  the  various  hapus  of  Taranaki  centering  round  Cape  Egmont 
— from  the  Koni  pa  (on  the  Oakura  river)  to  Papaka-ka-tiro  (at  the 
mouth  of  the  Punehu  river,  two  miles  south  of  Opunake,  near  Pihama) 
— had  agreed  to  retire  to  Maru,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  there 
provide  a  place  of  safety  for  the  women  and  children.  The  Ngati-Hau- 
poto  hapu  was  appoint'Cd  to  decide  upon  the  place,  and  when  this  was 
done  the  other  hapus,  as  follows,  proceeded  thither:  Ngati-Haupoto, 
Ngati-Rangi,  and  Ngati-Tama-kumu  under  Mouri-o-rangi,  Porora-iti, 
Rakei-moko,  Pu-ki-waho,  and  Tu-tahau,  who  occupied  Ahu-kawakawa; 
Ngati-Tama-kumu  were  under  Rua-te-whatawhata*;  Ngati-whare  un- 
der Tutere  and  Kere-papaka,  who  also  occupied  Ahu-kawakawa,  Te  One- 
hahau,  and  Pakihere ;  Ngati-Hine  hapu  under  Iwi-maire  and  Tama-rapa; 
the  Ngati-Rongo,  Ngati-kura,  and  Ngati-Tama-iwi  Jtapus  occupied 
Whatitiri-nui  and  Pakihere ;  others  occupied  Ahi-titi,  Te  Kaha-roa, 
Puke-kokako,  Ahi-tutuku-rua,  and  Nga-koaoao.  A  specially  secret 
and  secure  place  called  Te  Puna-o-okahu  was  selected  as  a  retreat  for 
the  women  and  children  when  the  time  came.  This  place  was  situated 
in  the  deep  gorges  of  the  Okahu  stream,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Egmont. 
Houses  were  erected  and  bush  felled  to  start  cultivations.  One  old  man 
of  Ngati-Tu-heke-rangi,  named  Te  Ao-moko,  together  with  Taimona, 
took  up  their  abode  far  up  the  mountain.  The  name  Maru  was  given 
to  this  series  of  settlements  because  of  the  shelter  (maru)  they  afforded 
to  the  tribes  in  their  time  of  trouble.  It  was  after  Kiki-whenua  the 
places  were  occupied  by  the  men,  and  this  latter  name  was  derived  from 
a  word  used  in  a  matakite,  or  vision,  of  one  of  the  Waikato  tohungas, 
who  therein  saw,  and  afterwards  declared,  the  fall  of  the  Taranaki 
people  when  the  battle  should  take  place  and  the  subsequent  flight  of 
the  people  to  a  place  of  safety." 

"  This  people  of  Taranaki  all  gathered  at  Maxoi  on  the  news  of  the 
advance  of  Waikato  armed  with  guns,  which  they  had  obtained  from 
the  Nga-Puhi  together  with  other  European  property.  When  our  people 
were  attacked  at  Maru,  Taranaki  was  badly  beaten ;  how  could  it  be 

*  Taimona  was  his  later  name. 
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otherwise  ?  How  could  our  native  weapons  approach  near  enough  to  be 
effective  against  the  guus  ?  What  could  the  pou-wkenua^  the  tat-aha,  the 
tewhafewhuy  the  kaikoi,  the  kurutai,  the  mere-pounamu,  or  other  Maori 
weapons  do  against  muskets  ?  Hence  great  were  the  losses  of  Taranaki ; 
many  were  killed,  many  taken  prisoners  and  made  slaves  of  and  taken 
back  to  Waikato.*  Our  people  thought  that  in  thus  assembling  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Egmont  and  in  our  forest  hiding  places  that  we  should 
escape  death,  but  the  guns  were  too  much  for  us  and  great  were  our 
losses.  Had  it  been  as  of  yore  when  all  fought  with  native  weapons, 
Waikato  would  have  been  defeated ;  we  should  have  cut  them  off  in 
detail  as  they  wandered  by  unknown  paths  in  the  forest  between  the 
Pnnga-ereere  and  Okahu,  with  which  they  were  unacquainted,  though 
intimately  known  to  us.  But  by  aid  of  the  fear  instilled  by  the  muskets 
they  discovered  our  unprotected  paths  and  secret  places,  so  that  probably 
not  more  than  fifty  men  of  Waikato  were  killed  by  our  people,  whilst 
the  guns  did  their  work  so  effectually  that  our  people  were  opehia 
taetraiia  (gathered  up  as  crops  of  potatoes  are  in  the  cultivations).  Some 
of  Waikato  were  not  armed  with  guns,  and  these  occupied  themselves  in 
chasing  our  people  in  the  forest  to  catch  them  for  slaves — that  is,  those 
who  were  sufficiently  fleet  of  foot  to  do  so.  Sometimes  one  hundred  or 
less  were  caught  together  in  this  manner.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Taranaki 
people  were  enslaved — men,  women,  and  children ;  only  those  who  were 
sufficiently  fleet  managed  to  escape  to  the  gorges  and  fastnesses  of  Okahu, 
from  whence,  after  a  time,  many  fled  southward  to  Oao-iti  and  Oao-nui, 
subsequently  assembling  at  Rimu-piko  (a  very  fine  old  pa,  situated  in  a 
bend  of  the  Wai-au  river,  within  the  township  of  Opunake).  From  here, 
not  very  long  after,  the  majority  migrated  to  Kapiti  and  Port  Nicholson, 
for  the  fear  of  Waikato  was  great.  A  few  remained  at  Te  Namu,  and 
in  after  years  there  defeated  Waikato.  Some  hid  themselves  in  the 
secret  places  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  rivers  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Egmont. 

"  Waikato  were  many  days  hunting  our  people,  and  at  last  finding 
that  no  more  were  to  be  found  retired  to  the  coast,  and  thence  back  to 
their  own  country,  taking  with  them  numberless  prisoners.  Waikato 
did  not  proceed  further  south  on  this  occasion." 

Te  Awa-i-taia,  however,  who  was  with  the  Waikatos,  says  ( A.H.M., 
Vol.  YI.,  p.  5)  after  the  occurrences  at  Maru  that  the  remnant  of  Taranaki 
fled  to  0-rangi-tuapeka  and  Wai-mate  pas  (three  miles  south-east  of  the 
town  of  Manaia,  on  the  coast),  which  were  taken  by  Waikato,  after 
which  they  went  in  pursuit  of  Te  Hana-taua  of  Ngati-Rua-nui  (by 
whose  advice  Te  Karawa  had  been  killed — an  incident  that  gave  rise  to 
this  expedition  of  Waikato  and  Ati-Awa).     But  they  did  not  succeed 

♦  We  aball  Bee  one  of  the  results  of  this  slavery  at  the  takina  oi  YxiVft-TWi^- 
flw  In  J  831. 
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in  catching  him.  The  party  then  went  on  to  Wai-totara  and  fell  apo& 
the  people  there,  many  of  whom  were  killed,  whilst  Waikato  lost  Tupnna, 
Te-Uru-korari,  and  Te  Ahiahi.  This  avenged  the  death  of  Te  Karawa, 
nephew  of  Raua-ki-tua,  and  after  that  Waikato  returned  to  their  homes. 
This  is  corroborated  by  Wi  Karewa  of  Ati- Aws,  who  says  that  Waikato 
took  O-rangi-tuapeka  on  this  occasion,  and  Ngati-Rua-nui  lost  the  chiefB 
Te  Pewa  and  Te  Ahuru.  W.  Karewa  adds,  *'  One  of  the  principal  chiefs 
of  Pake-tapu  hapu  named  Te  Huia  was  with  the  Ati-Awa  contingent, 
and  when  they  reached  the  Ngati-Rua-nui  country  a  battle  was  fought 
out  in  the  open,  where  Te  Huia  distinguished  himself  by  killing  two  of 
the  enemy.  He  was  without  any  arms,  but  seized  and  killed  these  men 
with  his  hands  and  then  shouted,  ^Ko  te  tangata  o  te  ringa  matit' — 
(*  The  work  of  the  left-handed  man.')  Hence  was  the  death  of  Te 
Karawa  avenged." 

Te  Kahui  continues,  '^  When  the  Waikato  forces  reached  their  homes, 
the  chief  women  of  Taranaki  were  taken  to  wife  by  the  chiefs  of  Waikato. 
Hence  originated  two  classes  of  descendants — ^those  bom  of  free  women 
(Waikato)  and  those  bom  of  the  slave  women  of  Taranaki — who  were 
thus  tutuasy  or  common  people — t.e.,  of  no  consequence.  Some  of  the 
men  slaves  also  formed  connection  with  the  Waikato  women ;  some  even 
went  to  Nga-Puhi  and  there  formed  connections,  both  men  and  women. 
Here,  again,  another  feature  was  developed ;  the  enslaved  women  were 
given  to  the  Europeans  that  came  there  in  the  whale-ships  in  exchange 
for  guns,  powder,  balls,  etc.  The  favours  of  others  again  were  sold  by 
their  masters  for  pots,  tobacco,  biscuits,  etc. — some  of  the  girls  were 
even  given  to  niggers  who  were  on  board  the  ships  at  the  same  price  as 
the  others.  Hence  there  sprung  up  another  description  of  people  in  New 
Zealand,  the  half-caste,  making  three— t.e.,  Maoris,  half-caste  Europeans, 
and  half-caste  Negroes.*  But  it  was  not  the  slave  women  alone  who 
were  thus  treated,  for  the  free  women  of  Nga-Puhi  and  Waikato  were 
also  sold  to  the  Europeans  of  the  ships  in  the  strong  desire  to  possess 
the  foreigners'  goods.  Guns,  pots,  biscuits,  tobacco,  etc.,  were  the 
inducements  to  these  connections,  so  that  the  tribes  might  possess 
weapons  to  use  against  others.  Thus  Hakirau  (Love)  and  Tiki  Parete 
(R.  Barrett)  of  Nga-Motu,  who  had  wives  from  the  Ati-Awa  women, 
supplied  that  tribe  with  guns,  and  from  the  same  source  Taranaki 

*  It  must  not  be  sapposed  from  Te  Eahm*8  remarka  that  the  N^gro  eLement  in 
the  Maori  population  \b  great— on  the  oontrary  it  ie  only  seen  very  rarely.  Perhapa 
there  are  more  half -caete  Maori-Kegroes  in  the  Taranaki  tribe  than  elsewhere.  But 
theee  are  nearly  all  the  deecendante  of  old  Black  Davis,  who  lived  at  Oaknra  in  th« 
early  fifties  of  last  oentiuy  (and  probably  long  before).  This  old  fellow,  who  was 
aa  black  as  soot,  naed  to  aay  that  he  waa  the  first  %ohiU  man  I  who  ever  visited 
Eawhia.  Aa  a  rule  the  Maoris  have  a  dislike  to  Neg^roee  and  ridicule  their  Uaok 
oalouT,  BO  different  to  the  light  brown  oolonr  of  their  own  skina. 

Te  Kahui,  in  referring  to  \ihe  oSlB{!dn%  o\  «a^sa%  «^  ^%is^'«t]raM^^^Qa«l  t^ 
call  them  wte-jnAtJUltf— paid  iox  w\t>i\ABRSQi\A\ 
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obtained  some  muskets  in  later  years,  prepared  flax  being  the  pa3rment« 
Hence  came  the  musket  of  Wiremu  Eingi  Matakatea,  which  he  used  in 
the  defence  of  Te  Namu  in  1834.  Those  of  Taranaki  who  migrated  to 
Eapiti  and  Port  Nicholson  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the 
connection  of  the  women  with  Europeans  our  people  became  possessed 
of  guns  and  half-castes.  Hence  were  they  able  to  cope  with  Ngati- 
Eahn-ngunu. 

"  It  was  in  after  years,  after  Wiremu  Eingi  Matakatea  had  defeated 
Waikato  at  Te  Namu  (in  1834),  that  our  people  came  back  after  exile 
at  Port  Nicholson  and  Eapiti,  and  each  family  again  occupied  its  own 
lands." 

During  this  campaign  Tama -where  of  Ngati-Rua-nui  was  killed  by 
some  of  the  Ati-Awa  and  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Te  Earawa ;  his 
rape  also  was  brought  back  and  placed  on  the  eel  wiers — a  great  insult. 

The  migration  of  Ngati-Haumia  and  nearly  all  the  other  hapta  of 
Taranaki  to  Eapiti,  or  rather  to  the  coasts  adjacent  to  that  island,  and 
Port  Nicholson,  occurred  not  very  long  after  the  return  of  Waikato  to 
their  own  country.  It  was  probably  in  1827.  But  a  small  band  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  warriors  and  their  families  determined  to  remain  at 
their  homes,  and  they  took  up  their  residence  in  Te  Namu  pa,  a  very 
strong  place  about  a  mile  west  of  Opunake  township,  on  the  coast. 
Wiremu  Elingi  Matakatea  (or  Moki)  was  their  chief ;  and  here  they 
remained  many  years,  as  we  shall  see  later  on.  They  said  they  preferred 
to  die  on  their  own  lands  rather  than  in  a  strange  country,  though 
Paku-ahi,  a  chief  of  Taranaki,  was  most  urgent  that  they  should 
accompany  the  migration. 

Te  Eahui,  in  his  account  of  the  slaves  taken  back  to  Waikato,  states 
that  some  of  them  went  (or  were  sold)  to  Nga-Puhi.  The  "  Missionary 
Record"  often  refers  to  these  slaves,  and  I  remember  myself  seeing 
several  in  Eaipara  in  1859.  At  this  time  they  were  treated  kindly,  but 
it  was  not  always  so,  as  the  following  extract  from  Bev.  Mr.  Hamlin's 
Journal,  whilst  at  Manga-pouri  (on  the  Waipa),  24th  September, 
1836,  will  show—see  "Church  Missionary  Record,"  1836,  p.  239. 
"  Tidings  of  a  dreadful  murder  which  was  committed  within  a  mile  of 
this  place  about  an  hour  before  I  arrived.  The  murdered  man  was  a 
slave  from  Taranaki;  he  lately  met  his  wife  who  has  been  recently 
brought  from  that  place  a  captive,  but  the  property  of  another  master. 
Love  to  the  partner  of  his  bosom  and  false  hopes  of  being  able  to  escape 
home  inclined  them  both  to  take  to  the  bush,  where  they  were  found 
tlds  morning — ^not  by  their  proper  master  but  by  another  native,  who 
immediately  brought  his  piece,  and  in  spite  of  the  heart-toueVmv^  v^^^^ 
'Aua  ou  e  loAuru/ta  '—('Don't  murder  me ')  and  in  the  proaeiic^  oi  \i\a 
ffife,  sister,  aod  fatber-inAaw  of  the  deceased,  this  rutiAefta  \^Tot\i^T  oi 
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Cain  fired  a  ball  through  the  body  of  the  unhappy  man,  who  fell  dead 
at  his  feet." 

Since  the  account  of  the  incidents  at  Maru  printed  above,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  slopes  of  Mount  Egmont,  where 
that  and  other  places  are  situated.  Plate  No.  14  shows  the  site  of  the 
Maru  settlement,  which  was  on  the  rounded  hill  on  the  right  of  the 
picture ;  Pakihere  is  a  little  further  to  the  right,  across  the  Okahu 
Gorge,  which  is  here  nearly  five  hundred  feet  deep,  with  perpendicular 
cliffs  falling  directly  from  Pakihere.  When  the  Waikatos  took  both 
Maru  and  Pakihere  they  descended  on  to  them  by  the  spurs  of  Mount 
Egmont  (indistinctly  seen  in  the  picture  through  the  mist).  Te 
Ahu-kawakawa  is  the  name  of  the  swamp  lying  between  Moimt 
Egmont  and  the  Pou-a-kai  Ranges,  the  drainage  of  which  forms  Bell's 
Palls,  or  Te  Rere-a-Tahurangi — named  by  Tahurang^,  who  first 
ascended  Mount  Egmont,  as  related  in  Chapter  IX.  Puke-kokako 
lies  to  the  south-west  of  Pakihere,  and  the  other  places  mentioned  a 
few  pages  back  in  connection  with  Maru  are  all  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  all  are  at  an  elevation  of  some  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  a  broken  forest-clad  country  very  picturesque, 
with  the  noble  peak  of  Mount  Egmont  forming  the  back-ground.  Oa 
some  of  the  flat  spurs  the  Maoris  grew  both  kumara  and  taro.  The  site 
of  Te  Kahui  Mountain  House  (from  which  the  photo  No.  14  was  taken) 
was  cultivated  at  the  time  of  Maru.  The  people  who  first  owned  and 
lived  in  this  country  were  the  Ngati-Kaikaka  tribe — probably  a  branch, 
of  the  Kahui- maunga  aboriginal  tribes.  They  were  exterminated  bjr 
the  Taranaki  tribe. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

SOUTH    ISLA^^)    RAIDS. 

rHE  accession  of  a  number  of  the  Taranaki  tribe  who  fled  from 
their  own  territories  after  the  events  at  Maru,  as  related  in  the 
last  cliapter,  to  the  ranks  of  the  fighting  men  under  Te  Bau-paraha  at 
Capid,  together  with  further  contingents  of  Ngati-Bau-kawa  from 
Jpper  Waikato,  which  came  under  their  chiefs  Taratoa  and  Te 
KThata-nui,  and  settled  down  at  and  around  Otaki,  rendered  Te 
iau-x>&ra^'B  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  the  South  Island  easy  of 
looomplishment.  The  increasing  number  of  vessels  also  that  began  to 
irequent  Kapiti  Island  for  the  purpose  of  trade  in  flax  was  the  means 
it  adding  materially  to  the  store  of  fire-arms  so  ardently  desired  by  the 
!if  aoris.  So  far  as  can  be  made  out,  it  was  in  1828  that  Taratoa  and 
nany  of  Ngati-Bau-kawa  joined  Te  Bau-paraha,  and  either  at  the  end 
>f  the  same  year  or  very  early  in  1829  Te  Whata-nui  followed  his 
aibesmen  to  Ck>ok's  Straits. 

It  was  also  about  this  period — i.e.^  1827  or  1828,  that  the  Mua-upoko 
^hief  Tohe-riri,  who  had  issued  the  invitation  to  Te  Bau-paraha  to  visit 
:um  at  Horo-whenua,  that  led  to  the  massacre  of  the  latter's  children, 
(net  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Ngati-Toa  and  Ngati-Bau-kawa  at 
ELoro-whenua — ^to  which  place  he  had  returned  from  the  Ngati-Kahu- 
Qgunu  of  Wai-rarapa,  with  which  tribe  he  had  taken  shelter. 

NGATI-TAMA    DEFEATED   AT   TOKA-KAWAU. 
?    1827. 

These  various  tribes  did  not  always  live  in  peace  with  one  another 
in  their  new  homes,  though  allied  in  their  general  policy.     It  was 
^mewhere  between  1826  and  1828  and  after  the  arrival  of  some  of  the 
^gati-Bau-kawa  that  this  latter  tribe  fell  out  with  Ngati-Tama,  and 
some  fighting  ensued  at  Toka-kawau,  Banga-tira  (?  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kanawatu),  where  the  latter  tribe  got  the  worst  of  it,  losing  a  chief  of 
note  named  Pehi-taka  and  an  Ati-Awa  chief  named  Te  Kaiirapa,  killed 
by  Te  Ao  of    Ngati-Toa;    whilst    Ngati-Toa    (who  were   assisting 
}^gati-Bau-kawa)  lost  Kahu-pake  and  Moe-araara.     The  dispute  was 
about  some  of  the  conquered  lands,  but  Te  Bau-paraha,  after  a  time, 
persuaded  the  disputants  to  make  peace.    It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
trouble  and  the  fear  that  such  turbulent  tribes  might  m  t\i^  iutvrc^ 
dUturb  i^he  barmonjr  of  their  alliance,  and  thus  frustrate  Yda  t\3i3rt!tket 
^emas  of  conquest,  that  Te  iJau-paraha  (on  the  advice  ol  Yi\ft  «v«.\.eT 
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Wai-tohi — says  Mr.  Travers)  finally  arranged  that  all  the  Ngati-Baa- 
kawa  people  should  settle  and  own  the  lands  to  the  north  of  Knku'tanaki 
stream,  whilst  Ati-Awa  should  hold  those  to  the  south,  incJnding 
Wai-kanae. 

Some  lady  of  the  Ngati-Tama  composed  the  following  Kmi-nrMn 
against  Ngati-Toa  on  account  of  the  losses  of  her  tribe  at  Tok&- 
kawau : — 

Kaore  t«  hnkilmki  ki  te  boa  kua  riro, 

Ko  te  waDio  ata  ki  te  puta  whakakapi, 

Ki  TokM-kawan— e, 

Ka  whakapae  te  riri,  e  piri  mai, 

Homai  nga  are  nni  ki  an  mau  ai, 

Kia  whakatnria  te  komenga  i  lazo  nei, 

Kia  tawhera  te  hake  hei  mi  i  nga  roro. 

No  Kgati-Raa-kawa,  no  Ngati-Whakatere, 

He  rereng^  mai  hoki — e,  te  umu  a  Te  Hnia, 

Kai  rawa  ata  an  to  tamnaki  rahi. 

No  Paringa-tai,  no  Te  Whawhama, 

Na  Kahn-nui— e,  ka  kita  aku  niho, 

Mene  mkumka  te  kare  o  *Raraa, 

Ki  roto  ki  taku  ipu,  e  koropupu  nei. 

TRANSLITERATIOX. 
Alan  !  the  startled  heart  for  my  departed  friends 
Left  on  the  desolate  battle-field 
At  Toka-kawau. 

Wrath  ma  J  turn  aside,  but  still  be  felt. 
GKve  to  me  those  great  ones  to  keep, 
To  be  used  as  a  feast  for  those  bslow  ; 
Let  the  bowl  be  open  to  receive  the  brains 
Of  Ngati-Rau-kawa,  of  Ngati- Whakatere, » 
Collect  them  all  into  Te  Huia*s  oven. 
I  will  thy  sacred  heads  consume — 
O  Paringa-tai  !    O  Te  Whawharua  !2 
At  Kahu-nui  will  I  gnash  my  teeth. 
And  gather  the  beloved  of  Ngati -Rarua*'* 
Into  my  gourd  that  is  boiling  there.  ■» 

Notes.— 1.  Ngati- Whakatere,  a  hapu  of  Ngati-Rau-kawa.  2.  A  chief  of  Ngati-Toa.  8.  Ng»ti- 
Barua,  a  hapa  at  Ngati-Toa.    4.  Water  was  boiled  in  a  gourd  by  placing  red-hot  eionee  thenin* 
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1828-29. 

The  captured  canoes,  taken  from  the  allies  at  the  battle  of  Whaka- 

paetai  or  Wai-o-rua,  Kapiti,  in  1824  (see  last  chapter),  now  came  into 

use  to  further  Te  Rau-paraha's  schemes  of  conquest,  by  enabling  him 

and   his  allies  to  cross  tVve   tou^K  waters  of   Cook's   Straits.      **Te 

Ahu-a-Turanga  "  was  ftie  tiam^  ol  'lQ^^\v-^^x^iai^Q^?r&.<5»x^^^>4Sftdia 

many  of  his  southern  expedVlVotv^  •,  Y\,^\Ka.\^^^To\5aTv^^^^^  ^\.>L^Wv.«^ 
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^Qrima  Harbour),  says  Mr.  Best.  It  probably  came  from  Manawa-tu 
tginally,  for  \U  name  is  that  of  a  place  on  the  old  track  over  the 
uthem  spurs  of  the  Bua-hine  mountains,  the  origin  of  which  will  be 
iind  in  Chapter  Yin.  Another  famous  canoe  of  this  period  was 
Fe  Ba-makiri/'  originally  captured  from  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  of 
ai-rarapa  by  Ngati-Tama,  and  presented  to  Te  Eau-paraha.  "  It 
" — says  Mr.  Best — *'  exceedingly  tapu,  where  it  still  lies  on  Mana 
land.  If  anyone  breaks  off  the  smallest  fragment  a  dreadful 
imderstorm  will  ensue,  and  the  lightning  destroy  the  offender !  '  We 
low  that  this  is  true  * — says  Mr.  Best's  informer — *  because  when  the 
Qoe  was  hauled  up  at  Kapiti  many  years  ago  the  canred  ihu,  or  bow, 
is  broken,  and  instantly  a  violent  storm  arose !'  "  Such  is  the 
1-time  belief ! 

The  expedition  which  started  in  1828  for  the  southern  side  of 
K)k's  Straits  was  an  extensive  one,  consisting  of  Ngati-Toa  under  Te 
Lu-paraha,  Te  Eangi-haeata,  Bawiri  Fuaha,  and  many  another  noted 
irrior  of  that  tribe  and  their  related  hapm  of  Ngati-Rarua  and 
^ti-Koata.  With  them  were  some  of  Ngati-Mutunga  (of  Ure-nui), 
ike-tapu  (of  Bell  Block),  Manu-korihi  (of  Waitara),  and  Ngati-Tama 
I  Poutama)  under  Te  Fuoho,  Ngati-Bau-kawa,  imder  the  chiefs  of 
at  tribe ;  Te  Whata-nui,  head  chief,  joining  the  force  later  on.  This 
rmidable  force  crossed  the  Straits  from  Kapiti  Island,  having,  no 
ubt,  made  sure  that  this  dangerous  transit  was  safe,  by  observations 
Omere — the  point  south  of  Ohariu  Bay,  as  the  old  song  says : — 

Ka  rou  Omere  ki  waho,  Where  bold  Omere  projects  outside, 

He  maiinga  tatainga  aio.  The  mount  where  oalms  are  watched  for. 

id  which  was  the  invariable  custom  before  crossing.  Equally  would 
ese  superstitious  people  comply  with  ancient  custom  in  the  case  of 
ose  who  had  not  crossed  the  Straits  before,  and  avoid  looking  at  the 
rothers  rocks,  for  so  surely  as  they  did  so  would  a  violent  storm  arise 
id  swamp  the  canoes — so  says  the  old  tradition. 

They  made  for  Te  Tao-o-Kupe  (Kupe's  spear),  named  on  the  maps 
oamaru,  or  Jackson's  Head  (so  called  after  an  old  whaler  of  that 
une  who  took  up  his  residence  under  Te  Bau-paraha's  protection, 
K)ut  the  time  we  are  writing  of),  the  eastern  entrance  to  Queen 
liarlotte  Sound.  Here  a  division  of  the  forces  took  place,  for  a  time, 
id  the  Ati-Awa  portion  proceeded  up  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  killing 
•  driving  away  to  their  mountain  fastnesses  the  original  inhabitants, 
ho  were  part  of  the  Bangi-tane,  Ngati-Apa,  and  other  tribes,  about 
horn  we  know  very  little.  It  was  this  people  that  cut  off  Captain 
emeaux's  boats*  crew  in  1773  at  a  little  bay  in  Arapaoa  Island,  which 
68  to  the  east  side  of  the  Sound.  Ati-Awa  went  on  to  the  head  ol  tVift 
ound  to  Te  Wera-a-Waitohif  which  is  the  name  of  the  ^We  >?f\i«t^ 
e  town  of  Picton  now  stands,  and  is  so  named  on  account  oi  b.  \A^ 
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f€fret^  fire  that  oocnrred  man j  jean  ago,  which  was  lit  b j  a  man  named 
Waitohi,  from  whose  time  the  pLice  has  been  open  land.  Here  the 
Ati- Awa  took  pooooiwion  of  the  oonntry,  but  I  am  not  quite  dear  whether 
an  J  of  them  settled  down  there  permanentlj  at  that  time,  or  whether 
it  was  later.  In  alter  jears  thej  occupied  the  little  inland  of  Moioio  as 
a  pa,  which  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sonnd  and 
Tory  ChanneL  Mj  notes  saj,  "  They  did  not  occupj  Wairau  Valley 
at  this  time  because  it  was  under  a  state  of  iapu,  cooBequent  on  the 
death  of  some  of  Ngati-Toa  there ; "  which  is  the  only  note  we  have  in 
reference  to  some  raid  of  Ngati-Toa  across  the  Straits  prior  to  this 
great  expedition. 

TmrAPfT- 

Te  Bau-paraha  and  his  division  of  the  fleet,  which  is  said  to  have 
carried  three  hundred  and  forty  warriors  mostly  armed  with  muskets, 
proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Pelorus*  Sound,  up  the  beautiful  reaches 
of  which  they  paddled,  destroying  the  unfortunates  who  fell  into  their 
hands,  or  enslaving  them. 

The  tribe  they  met  with  here  was  Ngati-kuia — an  offshoot  of 
Ngati-Apa  (of  the  north  shores  of  Cook's  Straits).  They  take  their 
name  from  Wai-nui-a-ono,  the  wife  of  Koanga-umu,  who  are  said  to 
have  come  from  Hawaiki  in  the  Kura-haupo  canoe.f  Their  boundaries 
were  restricted  to  the  Pelorus  Valley  and  Bangi-toto  Island.  They 
were  great  fishermen  and  bird-hunters,  but  did  little  cultivation.  At 
the  time  of  Te  Rau-paraha's  invasion  Pakau-wera  and  Maihi  were  the 
principal  chiefs  of  Hikapu,  the  headquarters  of  the  tribe.  This  was  a 
semi-fortified  village  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Kenepuru  Sound 
with  that  of  Pelorus.  Eruera  Wirihana  Pakau-wera,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  about  seventy-eight  in  the  late  "nineties,"  told  me  that 
the  news  of  the  Ngati-Toa  invasion  into  their  peaceful  waters  was 
only  received  at  Hikapu  a  ^ery  short  time  before  the  fleet  was  seen 
approaching,  coming  on  at  a  very  great  pace,  as  the  canoes  were 
urged  through  the  water  by  many  hundreds  of  muscular  arms. 
Ngati-kuia  were  distracted,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  when  the 
cry  of  "TV  Iwi  hou  e !  U  iwi  hou/" — ("The  new  comers!  the  new 
people !")  was  heard  warning  all  of  the  approach  of  the  war-party. 
Ngati-Toa  landed  and  dashed  into  the  village,  and  commenced 
slaughtering  right  and  left.  The  unfortimate  inmates  had  nothing 
but  their  native  arms  to  defend  themselves  with,  and  were  so 
panic-stricken  that  they  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  invaders.  My 
informant  was  a  child  of  about  eight  or  ten  at  the  time,  and  was 
led  away  by  his  father,  who  managed  to  make  good  their  escape  to 

*  Named  after  H.M.  Brig  **  Peloriu,"  which  diaooyered  the  Sotixid  in  September, 
1838.     The  native  name  is  Te  HoVheTe. 

t  ^guti-kuia  means  the  **  desceudaiiVa oi ^* ^^^otdkh"^  — \.*.;^^-\sQQ.-%.««i. 
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the  foreei.  ''  What  are  those  lights  and  the  smoke  we  see  at  the 
village?"  asked  the  child.  His  father  replied,  **  That  is  Ngati-Toa 
burning  jour  ancestors  and  our  houses ! "  The  boy's  mother,  Kunari, 
whom  he  described — ^as  he  saw  her  some  time  afterwards — as  a  most 
beautiful  woman,  with  long  chestnut  curls  hanging  down  her  back  — 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Te  Whaka-rau  with  a  large  number  of  other 
women,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  married  to  Apitia  (senior)  of 
Ngati-Mutunga  of  Ati-Awa.* 

It  is  said  that  the  slaughter  at  Hikapu  was  very  great  indeed  ;  it 
was  a  massacre  pure  and  simple.  Outside  the  mere  desire  of  man- 
slaying,  Te  Rau-paraha  had  the  additional  motive,  so  dear  to  the 
Maori,  of  revenging  on  this  people  the  part  they  took  in  the  naval 
attack  on  Kapiti  in  1824,  when  Whaka-paetai  or  Wai-o-rua  was 
fought,  and  also  for  the  assistance  that  some  of  them  rendered  to 
Ngati-Apa  in  that  same  year — for  which  see  ante, 

NIHO-MAXOO. 

1829. 
After  killing  or  driving  to  the  forests  all  the  inhabitants  of  Pelorus, 
the  Ngati-Toa  fleet  returned  to  the  mouth  of  Pelorus  Sound,  and  whilst 
here  (says  Mr.  Travers)  they  were  joined  by  Te  Pehi-kupe  and  further 

*  £.  W.  Pakan-wera  deicribed  to  me  how  in  after  yean,  when  Apitia  lived  at 
Bangi-toto  Inland,  he  and  his  father  nsed  to  yint  Knnari,  the  boy*8  mother.  This 
was  when  peace  had  been  made.  The  following  little  bit  of  family  history  illaatrates 
some  features  of  Maori  life  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  : — '*  Apitia  (senior)  was 
of  the  Ati-Awa  tribe  of  Waitara ;  he  first  married  Wehe,  a  woman  of  the  same 
Taranaki  httpu  as  the  well-known  chief  Kukntai.  They  had  a  daughter  named 
Bipeka  Te  Unmga-pingao  and  a  son  Apitia.  When  Apitia  (senior)  joined  the 
expedition  under  Te  Ban-paraha  he  captured  and  took  to  wife  Kunari,  former  wife 
of  Pakau-wera  of  Ngati-kuia.  They  afterwards  lired  at  Wai-ariki,  Te  Rimn-rapa 
(8incUir*8  Head,  near  Wellingttm),  which  chantry  fell  to  Apitia's  share  at  the 
conquest  (1825).  It  was  here  that  Apitia  took  Kanari  to  wife,  much  to  the  ang^r 
of  his  first  wife  Wehe.  When  Ati-Awa  removed  to  the  Chatham  Islands  in  1835, 
Apitia  went  with  them,  leaving  Wehe  and  her  daughter  at  Wai-ariki,  but  taking 
the  boy  Apitia  with  him.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Te  Hiko  (of  Ngati-Toa)  at 
Porima,  Wehe  died  at  Wai-ariki.  When  Apitia  heard  of  this  he  returned  from  the 
Chatham  Islands,  and  for  a  time  lived  with  us  all  at  Wai-ariki.  Now  about  Kunari : 
When  Apitia  first  went  to  the  Chatham*s,  it  was  not  long  after  that  Kunari  had  a 
daughter,  who  gprew  up  .to  be  a  fine  woman.  When  the  tribe  of  the  first  wife  saw 
her  they  bewitched  her,  and  she  died.  A  son  was  also  bom  to  Kunari  and  Apitia, 
and  he  was  also  killed  by  makutu  (witchcraft).  Immediately  afterwards  Kunari 
died  through  the  same  means,  and  had  not  been  buried  a  month  before  Apitia 
himself  suooumbed  to  the  same  infiuenoe— all  on  account  of  his  taking  a  second  wife, 
which  is  a  serious  offence  amongst  us  Maoris**  (Te  Whetu,  1894).  There  must 
have  been  circumstanoes  in  this  case  which  differed  from  the  ordinary — probably 
Wehe,  the  tcahiM'matua,  or  senior  wife,  was  entirely  displaced  by  Kanarv*,  lot  \\. 
was  no  uncommon  thingr  for  a  Maori  chief  to  have  a  dozen  wives,  one  a^wvf %  Xmyei^ 
ibe  jmodpaJ  one. 
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reinforcements  of  Ngati-Toa  from  Kapiti.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Te  Pehi-kupe  had,  in  1825,  invited  himself  on  board  a  whale-ship 
bound  for  England,  whither  he  desired  to  proceed  in  order  to  procure 
arms  for  his  people,  in  which  he  was  partially  successful.  He  returned 
to  New  Zealand  in  January,  1829,*  and,  no  doubt,  joined  Te  Rau-paraha 
directly  afterwards,  so  we  have  a  date  for  the  further  proceedings  of 
the  taua. 

With  this  increased  force  Te  Bau-paraha  returned  on  his  tracks  for 
a  time  without  going  through  the  French  Pass,  and  then  coasting  down 
the  east  side  of  the  South  Island  proceeded  to  punish  a  Xgai-Tahu 
chief  named  Here-waka,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the  allies  at 
the  attack  on  Kapiti  in  1824,  had  said  that  he  would  rip  up  Te 
Hau-paraha's  belly  with  a  niho-mango,  or  shark's  tooth.  But  as 
Mr.  Travers  has  fully  described  this  expedition  (Transactions  and 
Proceedings  New  Zealand  Institute,  Vol.  5,  p.  72,  et  seq).  I  will  only 
say  that  after  this  attack  on  Kaikoura  itself,  Takahaka,  a  pa  a  little 
north  of  Omihi  and  south  of  the  former  place,  was  also  taken. 


We  left  Ati-Awa  at  the  head  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound.  My  notes 
are  not  clear  as  to  whether  this  tribe  joined  Te  Eau-paraha  again, 
before  the  latter  started  on  his  way  down  the  east  coast  as  described 
above.  But  probably  they  did  so,  and  it  was  then  decided  that  Ati-Awa 
shoidd  take  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island  and  conquer  that  country. 
However,  this  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  it  was  Ati-Awa,  assisted  by  some 
of  Ngati-Karua  (of  Ngati-Toa),  who  made  the  conquest.  The  particular 
hapus  of  Ati-Awa  that  contributed  most  largely  to  this  expedition  were 
Ngati-Mutunga,  Puke-tapu,  Manu-korihi,  and  Huti-wai,  besides 
Ngati-Tama  under  Te  Puoho.  The  chief  men  engaged  were  Niho, 
Te  Puoho,  Takerei,  Te  Manu-tohe-roaf  (of  Puke-tapu),  Te  Keha,  Te 
Koihua ;  Te  Puoho  and  Te  Manu-tohe-roa  appear  to  have  taken  the 
leading  part.  We  know  few  details  of  this  raid.  The  tribes  that  were 
now  to  fall  imder  the^weapons  of  Ati-  Awa  and  Ngati-Barua  had  not  as 
yet  experienced  the  full  effects  of  warfare  as  conducted  by  the  savage 
northern  tribes,  nor  were  they  in  possession  of  firearms.  These  tribes 
were  the  Ngati-Apa-ki-te-ra-to  (or  Ngati-Apa-of-the-sunset)  and  the 
few  remaining  people  of  the  Ngati-Tu-mata-kokiri,  living  amongst 
them  as  slaves  or  vassals.     I  extract  frpm  Judge  Mackay's  work{  a 

*  Te  Pehi,  Bsys  Judge  Maokay,  came  back  direct  to  New  Zealand  from  England, 
and  then  made  a  voyage  to  Sydney.  It  wae  in  1829  he  returned  from  the  latter 
place. 

t  Afterw-ards  killed  at  the  battle  of  Te  Kuiti-tanga,  1839. 

X  A  compendium  of  official  documents  relating  to  native  affairs  in  the  South 
/alsnd,  by  A.  Mackay,  "Native  ComimMiQisQT,  QcoNvctanfint  Printer,  Wellington, 
1873. 
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brief  account  of  these  people,  for  the  book  is  scarce,  though  often  quoted 
—not  always  with  due  acknowledgments. 

NOATI-TU-MATA-KOKIBI. 

After  the  first  settlement  of  the  crew  of  the  canoe  '*  Taki-tumu  "  in 
the  Middle  Island,  ''a  branch  of  the  Ngati-Hau  from  Whanganui, 
under  a  chief  named  Tauira-pareko,  were  the  next  to  cross  over  to  the 
Middle  Island ;  a  section  of  whom  called  Ngati-Wairangi,  with  their 
chief  Tawhiri-kakahu,  settled  at  Arahura  (near  Hokitika),  on  the  West 
Coast.  .  .  .  Next  in  point  of  time  was  a  tribe  named  Pohea,  also 
from  Whanganui ;  they  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whakatu,  or 
Nelson,  where  they  built  a  large  pa,  called  Matangi-awhea.  The  tribe 
Ngati-Tu-mata-kokiri  were  the  next  to  arrive  and  spread  themselves 
over  the  Whakapuaka,  Nelson,  Waimea,  Motueka,  Boto-iti,  Boto-roa, 
and  Massacre  Bay  districts  and  the  West  Coast  as  far  south  as  the 
river  Kafamea.  They  are  said  to  be  descended  from  a  chief 
named  Tu-mata-kokiri,*  and  to  have  come  originally  from  Taupo  to 
Whanganui,  in  the  North  Island,  where,  after  dwelling  for  a  while, 
they  crossed  over  to  the  Middle  Island  and  settled  at  Arapaoa  (Queen 
Charlotte  Sound),  from  whence,  in  course  of  time,  as  their  descendants 
increased,  they  spread  themselves  over  to  the  westward,  occupying  the 
shores  of  Blind  (or  Tasman)  and  Massacre  Bays ;  and  it  is  supposed, 
according  to  native  accounts,  that  it  was  a  few  of  this  tribe  who  attacked 
Tasman's  boats'  crew  on  the  18th  December,  1642,  on  his  visit  to  that 
part,  which  he  describes  in  his  voyages  as  having  named  Massacre  Bay 
in  consequence  of  this  uhappy  affair ;  in  corroboration  of  which  the 
locality  pointed  out  by  the  natives  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  first 
unfoi'tunate  meeting  between  the  European  and  native  races,  is  situated 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Tata  Islands,  in  what  is  now  known  as  Golden 
Bay " 

After  describing  the  irruption  of  the  Ngai-Tahu  tribe  into  the  Middle 
(or  South  Island)  about  the  year  1575-1600,  and  their  collision  with 
the  Ngati-Mamoe  tribe.  Judge  Mackay  continues,  ''About  this  time 
a  division  of  the  Ngai-Tahu  proceeded  to  Ara-hura,  on  the  West  Coast, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  greenstone,  or  pou-namu.  ...  In 
those  days  the  West  Coast  of  the  Middle  Island  was  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
called  Ngati-Wairangi.  ...  A  large  body  of  Ngai-Tahu  travelled 
across  the  Island  to  the  West  Coasts  where  they  speedily  overcame  the 
Ngati-Wairangi,  most  of  whom  were  killed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  women  and  children,  who  were  spared  by  and  embodied  in  the 
Ngai-Tahu.  The  Ngai-Tahu  had  not  long  been  in  possession  of  the 
West  Coast  before  they  were  attacked  by  the  Ngati-Tu-mata-kokiri  (of 

*It  iB  Bsid  bf  the  Wbanganm  people  that  Te  Ahnru  led  the  firat  m\gnL^aii\A 
tbe8outb  laland,  followed  not  long  After  by  Tu-mata-koldri. 
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Tasman  Bay,  etc.),  but,  as  the  attacking  party  was  not  large,  no 
advantage  was  gained  by  them,  and  they  withdrew  to  Mohua  (native 
name  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Middle  Island).  The  Ngai-Tahu  and 
Ngati-Tu-mata-kokiri  seem  to  have  had  occasional  fights  about  the 
right  of  catching  the  weia^  kiwi,  and  kakapo  in  the  Upper  Qrey  and 
Boiler  districts,  but  nothing  of  any  moment  took  place  during  the  first 
century  of  the  occupation  of  the  Middle  Island  by  Ngai-Tahu.  .  .  . 
The  pursuit  of  bird-hunting  and  eel-catching  at  the  sources  of  the 
Maruia  (a  branch  of  the  BuUer),  the  Clarence  (Wai-au-toa)  and 
Wai-au-uwha"  (which  is  the  proper  name — not  Waiau-ua,  as  the 
maps  have  it)  *'  led  to  frequent  skirmishes  between  the  East  and  West 
Coast  Ngai-Tahu  and  Ngati-Tu-mata-kokiri.  This  latter  tribe  appears 
to  have  held  possession  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Buller  river  " 
(and  extending  to  Cape  Farewell)  *'  for  over  a  century  after  the  first 
settlement  of  Ngai-Tahu  in  the  Middle  Island,  when  their  territory  was 
invaded  by  a  division  of  the  Ng^ti-Apa  tribe  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Whanganui,  in  the  North  Island,  who  partially  conquered  them,  bat 
after  a  time  withdrew  again  to  their  own  district." 

*'  The  Ngati-Tu-mata-kokiri,  with  a  view  to  avenge  themselves  on 
this  tribe,  determined  to  cross  the  Straits  and  attick  them  at  Kapiti, 
where  they  then  resided,  but  in  attempting  to  do  so  large  numbers  were 
drowned,  and  the  remainder  who  landed  were  so  few  in  number  that 
they  fell  easy  victims  to  their  enemies." 

''  No  further  attempt  at  conquest  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Ngati-Apa  until  about  sixty  years  ago  (t.^.,  1810),  when,  taking 
advantage  of  a  war  then  raging  between  Ngai-Tahu  and  Ngati-Tu- 
mata-kokiri,  they  crossed  over  to  Massacre  Bay  and  again  attacked  the 
latter  tribe.  The  Ngati-Tu-mata-kokiri,  about  this  time,  unfortunately 
killed  a  Ngai-Tahu  chief  named  Pakeke  at  Maruia ;  it  was  determined 
by  bothNgati-Tuahu-riri  (of  Ngai-Tahu)  and  the  Poutini  (West  Coast) 
Ngai-Tahu  to  take  revenge.  Two  fighting  parties  started  unknown  to 
one  another  almost  simultaneously — one  from  Kai-apohia  (on  the  East 
Coast),  and  one  from  Arahura  (on  the  West  Coast) ;  the  former  headed 
by  Te  Whare-kino,  an  influential  chief,  travelled  by  the  Hurunui  river 
to  Lake  Sumner ;  thence  by  the  sources  of  the  most  northerly  branches 
of  the  Wai-au-uwha  and  the  pass  of  Kai-tangata  to  Maruia,  following 
this  river  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Elawa-tiri,  or  Buller.  They 
then  proceeded,  after  crossing  the  Buller,  in  a  northerly  direction  by 
the  valley  of  the  Matiri — ^a  tributary  of  the  Buller — to  the  sources  of 
the  river  Karamea,  down  which  they  proceeded  to  the  West  Coast, 
where  they  remained  some  days  eel-fishing.'* 

**  The  party  of  Poutini  Ngai-Tahu,  headed  by  their  principal  chief 

Tuhuru  (father  of  the  late  Taxa^uVivT^-Kaukihi  of  Mawhera" — and, 

I  may  add,    a  descendant  ol  MMi^o-\^\ax3^iWTw^  \5aa  ts^^^v:^  ^Va 
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bioaght  the  sands  to  the  Taranaki  coast,  see  Chapter  YIII*),  *'  travelled 
bj  the  Weat  Coast  and  reached  Karamea  at  the  time  that  Whare-kino 
and  his  people  were  there  engaged  eel-fishing.  Seeing  tracks  of  men 
on  the  sands  at  E^aramea  they  supposed  that  it  was  some  of  the 
Ngati-Tu-mata-kokiri,  of  whom  they  were  in  quest.  Tuhuru  and 
another  native  cautiously  approached  the  Ngati-Tu&hu-riri  camp. 
Tuharu's  companion  being  in  advance  came  suddenly  on  Te  Whare-kino 
(who  was  engaged  baiting  an  eel-basket),  and,  taking  one  another  for 
enemies,  a  scuffle  ensued,  when  the  Poutini  man  was  thrown  down  and 
would  have  been  killed  by  Te  Whare-kino  but  for  the  timely  arrival 
of  Tuhuru;  he  at  once,  without  ceremony,  made  a  stroke  at  Te 
Whare-kino  with  his  spear  and  ran  him  through  the  arm,  at  the  same 
time  giving  him  a  push  forward  on  his  face.  But  before  he  could  rise 
he  was  siezed  by  the  hair  by  Tuhuru,  who  intended  giving  him  a 
finishing  stroke  with  his  club,  when  he  suddenly  recognised  him  as 
Te  Whare-kino  and  a  cousin  of  his  own.  The  Ngati-Tuahu-riri, 
attracted  by  the  quarrel,  had  by  this  time  assembled  round  their 
leader ;  whereupon  the  mistake  was  explained  and  they  at  once  agreed 
to  join  forces  and  proceed  to  West  Whanganui,  led  by  Tuhuru.  There 
they  attacked  the  Ngati-Tu-mata-kokiri  and  killed  large  numbers  of 
them,  but  after  a  time  retired  to  Arahura,  from  whence  Te  Whare-kino 
and  his  people  returned  to  Eaiapohia,  on  the  East  Coast." 

'*  The  Ngati-Tu-mata-kokiri  were  shortly  after  again  attacked  by 
the  Ngati-Apa,  from  the  North  Island,  and  driven  on  to  the  West 
Coast ;  and  the  last  of  them,  consisting  of  Te  Pau  and  Te  Kokihi,  two 
of  the  principal  chiefs,  and  a  few  followers,  were  killed  by  Tuhuru  and 
his  people  on  the  Paparoha  range,  dividing  the  valleys  of  the  Orey 
and  Bnller.  The  Ngati-Apa  had  now  entire  possession  of  the  country 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Ngati-Tu-mata-kokiri ;  but  events  were 
taking  place  in  the  North  Island  amongst  the  tribes  there,  which 


•  Tuhnra  had  only  lately  become  a  resident  of  the  West  Coast.  The  following' 
is  tnuialated  from  a  dooament  written  in  Maori  by  an  old  man  named  Hakopa  (of 
Hokitika)  in  1898  for  Mr.  G.  J.  Roberts  (now  Chief  Sorreyor  of  Westland).  He 
says,  '*  Tnhora  oame  originally  from  Eaekae-noi  (P  Ngaengae-nui),  near  Kaiapohia 
north  of  Ghxistohnroh.  He  did  not  come  to  make  war,  but  rather  to  hont  birds  to 
make  a  return  fbr  a  feast  given  to  his  people.  These  birds  were  kakapo,  kiwi,  and 
wtka,  besides  eels,  which  his  men  carried  back  over  the  mountains  from  Poutini  to 
Kaiapohia,  and  from  there  were  distributed  eren  as  far  south  as  Tau-mutu  (south 
'§  end  of  Lake  Ellesmere)  and  to  Arowhenua  (near  Timaru).  After  this,  Tuhuru 
i  eame  back  to  Poutini  (the  West  Coast)  with  his  people  and  dwelt  at  O -Hine-taketake, 
m  the  Mawhera,  or  Grey  Valley.  Here  he  lived  with  some  of  the  Ngati-Tu-mata- 
I  kokiri  tribe  until  a  quarrel  arose,  in  consequence  of  a  woman  named  Kakorc  having 
i       been  taken  forcibly  as  a  wife  by  Tainui,  Tuhnru's  son,  against  thewWhea  ol  \i«r 

tribe,  and  then  troubldv  oommeaoed  between  the  two  parties,  en^ng,  ma  3^]^!^ 
p        MMokMy  relMteg,  in  the  text  above. 
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eventuallj  led   to  their  being  dispossessed  of  their  newly-acquired 
territory.     ..." 

Practically,  the  above  is  all  that  is  known  of  the  Ngad-Tu-mata- 
kokiri  tribe,  as  they  were  destroyed  root  and  branch,  always  excepting" 
some  of  the  women  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  their  conquerors,  and 
it  is  through  some  of  them  that  the  following  old  song  was  leamt  by 
some  of  the  Ngati-kuia  and  Ati-Awa  people.     It  is  very  ancient  :— 

E  torno,  E  Hine  !  ki  Mirumiru-te-po, 

Ko  Te  Tatan-o-te-po, 

Ko  te  whare  tena  o  Roa-kumea 

0  Rua-toia,  O  Mini  ra  e  ! 

No  Tu-horo-pung^,  no  Kai-ponn-kizio 

Nana  koe  i  maka  i  te  kopac  o  te  whare 

Ki  te  ata  ki  a  Te  Kama. 

Ka  huri  mai  hoki  to  wairua-om, 

E  Hine !  ki  a  au. 

Nan  mai,  E  te  tan !  ki  rote  nei  tana, 

Titiro  iho  ai  taku  tonga-rerewa 

He  motoi  taniwha  no  roto  i  te  kopa 

Na  to  whaea,  na  to  tuakana,  na  Hine-korangi, 

He  awe  toroa  no  runga  i  a  Karewa, 

Nana  i  unu  ake,  tukua  mai  kia  rere, 

E  Tama  ma  e  !  tauwhirotia  mai 

Te  waka  o  te  makau 

Me  taku  kia  whano  nga  mata  kurae, 

Ki  Rua-taniwha  e — 

Kia  wawe  ia  te  ihu 

Eli  Otama-i-ea 

Tahuri  ata  ki  taa  ki  One-tahaa — e — 

Te  whenua  ra  e,  kihai  an  i  kite, 

E  takahia  mai  ra,  e  Tu-ki-Hawaiki. 


TRANSLITERATION. 
Thoa  hast  entered,  O  Lady  !  Mirumiru-te-po, 
By  the  door  of  Hades,  place  of  departed  spirits. 
There  is  the  house  of  Rua-knmea — 
(Where  spirits  are  dragj^ed  to  their  doom) 
Of  Rua-toia,  spirit-holder — of  Miru,i  gxxldeBS  of  Hades. 
There  also  is  the  house  of  Tu-horo-punga  of  Kai-pouu-kino 
(The  powei'f ul  gods  of  sorcery  and  spells) . 
'Twas  Mini  i  that  cast  thee  into  the  comer, 
To  the  shade  of  the  firmly-grasped ; 
From  thence  did  turn  thy  living- spirit, 
0  lady  1   onto  me. 

Welcome  back,  my  love  !   to  this  our  home. 
And  let  me  gaze  on  my  treasure  found — 
My  precious  one  from  the  treasure-bag ; 
Once  thy  mother's,  thy  sister's,  even  Hine-korangi's.  ^ 
Thoa  art  like  the  albaUoaa  pVama,  Itofui^L'a.T^^^,^ 
Plucked  from  its  wing  auA.  YiMYiet  Vxa\x^\.. 
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O  my  friends  !  welcome  with  beckoning  hand 

The  canoe  that  bears  my  loved  one, 

And  let  it  pass  on  by  the  many  capes 

That  lead  to  Te  Rua-taniwha  ;4 

Quickly  shall  the  bow  reach  the  strand 

At  famed  Otama-i-ea.5 

Then  turn  away  to  One-tahua,  ^ 

To  that  land  I  have  never  seen. 

Where  Tn-ki-Hawaiki?  goes  to  and  fro. 

NoTBS.— ThiB  ifl  the  Ument  of  Rizi-koko,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  followed  her  to  the 
Beiflga,  or  plafoe  of  departed  qplrlts,  and  brooght  her  back.  She  was  the  sister  of  HlnO'korangl.  Bnt 
aes  the  Joomal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  69,  and  Vol.  V.,  p.  118,  for  the  story  on  whioh  this 
Ument  is  foonded.    1.  Mim,  goddess  of  Hades.    2.  Hinc-korangi,  sister  of  the  departed.   8.  An  island 

off  Kawhia,  hocne  of  the  albatross.    4.  Roa-tanlwha,  a  point  a  IHtle  to  the  north  of  West  Whanganoi. 

S.  Te  Tahnna  i  Otama-i-ea  is  the  boulder  bank  that  forms  Nelson  harbour.    6.  One-tahua  is  Cape 

Farawell  Spit.    7.  Tu-ki-Hawaikt  was  formerly  the  principal  chief  of  Ngati-Tu-mata-kokiri  of  Tasman 

Bay. 

In  Judge  Mackay*8  account  it  is  infen*ed  that  the  whole  of  Ngati- 
Tu-mata-kokiri  were  exterminated.  No  doubt,  this  was  so,  as  a  tribe, 
but  many  of  the  women  were  saved,  as  also  some  of  the  men — all  of 
^hom  subsequently  became  slaves  to  Ati-Awa  and  Ngati-Harua. 

CAFTAIN   d'TTRVILLE's   VISIT   TO   TASMAX   BAY. 

1827. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  say  a  few  words  just  here  about  the  visit  of 
the  celebrated  French  Captain,  Dumont  D'Urville,  in  the  corvette 
"Astrolabe,"  which  occurred  early  in  1827,  and  which,  so  far  as  is 
known,  was  the  first  visit  of  an  European  ship  to  that  bay  since 
Tasman  in  1642.  It  was  on  the  18th  December  of  that  year  that  the 
Dutch  navigator  anchored  off  Separation  Point,  which  divides  Tasman 
from  Massacre  (or  Golden)  Bay,  and,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  his  boats 
was  attacked  by  the  Ngati-Tu-mata-kokiri  tribe  and  four  of  the  sailors 
killed.  Hence  Tasman  gave  the  name  Murderers'  (or  Massacre)  Bay 
to  the  place.  It  would  have  been  of  interest  to  have  learnt  the  Maori 
account  of  this  affair,  but,  unfortunately,  the  tribe  that  committed  the 
murders  was  practically  exterminated  by  the  Ngati-Apa  tribe  about 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  we  have  nothing  from 
native  accounts  but  the  bald  fact  of  two  ships  having  visited  the  bay, 
where  they  were  attacked  by  the  Maoris  and  some  of  the  crew  killed. 
This  information  comes  down  through  some  of  the  women,  or  slaves, 
spared  when  Ngati-Apa  conquered  the  country. 

And  as  to  Captain  Cook's  three  visits  to  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  in 
1770,  1773,  and  1777,  for  the  same  reason  we  have  no  native  accounts. 
The  people  with  whom  Cook  had  intercoui*se,  probably  Ngai-Tara  or 
the  Bangitane  tribes,  having  also  been  exterminated.  One  NvoxxVd. 
have  thought  that  such  a  notable  event  as  Cook's  visit  N70\Ai  \i^v^ 
been  retained  in  the  traditions  of  the  Ngati-kuia  tribe  v?\xo  \ii\ia\yi\.^^ 
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the  Pelorus  Sound,  but  my  old  friend  Pakau-wera,  from  whom  I 
obtained  much  information  as  to  his  tribe,  absolutely  knew  nothing  of 
Cook's  visit. 

Captain  D'Urville  left  Sydney  on  the  19th  December,  1826,  and 
after  a  very  stormy  passage  made  the  West  Coast,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Grey  Biver,  on  the  10th  January,  1827.  From  there  he  ooasted 
along  to  the  north,  round  Cape  Farewell,  and  anchored  off  Separation 
Point,  not  far  from  Tasraan's  anchorage,  on  the  14th  January.  It 
was  then  that  he  ascertained  that  Tasman's  Bay  was  of  far  greater 
size  than  Cook  had  supposed.  On  the  1 6th  January  D'UrviUe  was  off 
Mackay's  Bluff,  a  few  miles  north  of  Nelson,  and  here  he  first 
communicated  with  the  natives,  who  visited  the  ship  in  two  canoes 
from  a  settlement  pointed  out  as  being  situated  near  the  north  end  of 
Nelson  Haven  (which  D'lJrville  never  saw)  and  called,  according  to 
D'lJrville,  Skoi-te-hai  (which  may  be,  perhaps,  Kohi-te-whai,  or  some 
such  name).*  D'Urville  thought  he  recognised  amongst  these  people 
two  distinct  classes — the  fine,  stalwart  tatooed  men  who  were  evidently 
chiefs,  and  some  untatooed  men  who  appeared  to  be  slaves,  or  of  the 
lower  orders.  There  is  no  doubt  these  people  were  members  of  the 
Ngati-Apa-ki-te-ra-to  tribe,  who  conquered  Ngati-Tu-mata-koki ri, 
and  probably  the  lower  class  were  slaves  or  vassals  of  the  latter  tribe 
held  in  bondage  after  their  conquest  by  the  first  named.  The  same 
day  the  Astrolabe  anchored  under  the  lee  of  AdMe  Island,  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  bay,  in  a  fine,  sheltered  place,  which  received  the  name  of 
Astrolabe  Bay.  They  remained  here  several  days,  the  natives  from 
the  head  of  the  bay  coming  to  visit  them  and  remaining  camped  on 
the  shore  whilst  the  ship  was  there.  D'Urville  remarks  that  these 
people  were  unacquainted  with  iron,  and  put  no  value  on  it ;  but  much 
preferred  clothing  in  exchange  for  their  mats,  etc.,  etc.  He  says  they 
had  potatoes,  but  possibly  he  means  the  kumaray  or  sweet  potato.  They 
complained  of  the  effects  of  fire-arms  in  the  hands  of  some  neighbours 

*  This  place  name  oazmot  now  be  identified ;  the  eabieqnent  oonqueat  of  the 
country  by  Ngatl-Toa  and  Te  Ati-Awa  having  destroyed  those  people  who  might 
have  known.  But  Judge  Maokay  teUs  me  there  were  to  be  seen,  when  Mr.  James 
Mackay  first  occupied  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Nelson  Haven  in  1845,  a  very 
largfe  number  of  papa^whare,  or  house  foundations,  aU  along  the  Boulder  Bank,  and 
that  at  the  head  of  this  place  "  there  are  numerous  papa-'whart  to  be  seen  in  dose 
ooDtiguity  and  of  all  shapes,  as  also  along  the  bank  for  several  miles,  along  the 
margin  of  the  flax  swamp  which  formerly  existed  there.  .  .  .  The  site  of  this 
swamp  was  previously  occupied  by  a  forest  of  mixed  timber,  which  was  ultimately 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  growth  of  flax  took  its  place.  The  site  of  the  mixed  fbrast 
was  oiiginally  covered  with  a  growth  of  kahikatoa  (manuka),  the  remains  of  whieh 
were  discovered  when  digging  ditches  to  drain  the  swamp  laying  on  a  olay  surface 
at  a  depth  of  six  feet  below  the  level  of  the  swamp.    There  must  hav«  been  a  gnat 

MubMenoe  there,  for  the  present  suxfaoe  oi  \h&  vwsm^  is  very  little  above  ssa 

level" 
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who  came  from  the  north- west,  eyidently  alluding  to  Ngati-Toa  and 
Te  Ati-Awa,  with  whom  these  people  had  come  in  contact  in  1824  at 
the  attack  on  Kapiti  Island  already  described. 

D'lJrville,  after  four  days  at  Astrolabe  Bay,  sailed  for  the  French 
Pass,  which  he  discovered,  and  after  a  very  great  many  difficulties 
managed  to  take  the  C^orvette  through,  with  the  loss  of  part  of  her 
false  keel,  for  the  terrible  current  of  the  Pass  carried  the  ship  on  to 
the  rocks.  It  was  a  very  narrow  escape.  D'Urville^s  description  of 
these  exciting  times  is  of  very  great  interest. 

His  officers  requested  him  to  allow  his  name  to  be  applied  to  the 
island  that  lies  to  the  north  of  the  French  Pass.  The  Captain's 
remarks  thereon  are  worthy  of  being  quoted,  as  showing  that  he  had 
the  true  spirit  of  the  disooyerer,  and  did  not  wish  to  deprive  the  first 
explorers  of  their  right  to  name  their  discoveries.  The  Maoris,  of 
course,  were  the  first  to  visit  the  island.  He  says,  *'The  name  of 
D'Urville  Island,  therefore,  will  remain  until  the  epoch  when  we  shall 
learn  the  name  it  has  already  received  from  its  inhabitants.''  The 
Maori  name  of  the  island  is  Bangitoto,  but  D'lJrville's  name  still 
takes  precedence,  and  it  is  as  well  in  this  case  that  it  should  remain, 
for  the  name  of  the  distinguished  French  navigator  is  not  signalized 
in  any  other  part  of  New  Zealand,  although  he  did  so  much  to  make 
its  coasts  known. 

They  saw  several  villages  about  the  Pass  and  Admiralty  Bay,  and 
even  some  of  the  natives  in  their  canoes  at  a  distance,  but  held  no 
communication  with  them.  These  were  some  of  the  Ngati-kuia  people 
of  Pelorus  Sound,  who  at  that  time  owned  Admiralty  Bay  and 
Bangitoto  Island. 

After  this  long  digression  we  return  to  the 

CONQUEST   OF  TA8MAN   BAY. 

1828. 
We  left  the  Ati-Awa  and  Ngati-Barua  expedition  at  Bangitoto  (or 
D'Urville's)  Island  bound  for  the  conquest  of  the  Ngati-Apa  of  Tasman 
Bay.  The  fleet  passed  along  down  the  east  coast  of  the  bay,  attacking 
all  the  people  they  found  as  they  went  along.  At  a  place  named  Te 
Ana-toto — a  point  on  the  mainland  just  to  the  west  of  the  French  Pass, 
they  first  fell  in  with  some  of  the  local  people,  and  here  succeeded  in 
killing  Te  Nge  and  captured  his  wife  Whakaata.  Passing  down  the 
coast  they  killed  or  drove  inland  all  the  people  at  Croisilles  Harbour 
(so  D'TJrville,  its  discoverer,  spells  it — the  native  name  is  Whangarae) 
and  then  on  to  Whnkapuaka,  where  they  fell  on  the  people  there, 
killing  a  great  many,  amongt  them  the  wife  of  Tekateka,  a  Ngati-Apa 
chief,  who,  himself,  climbed  on  to  the  top  of  a  house  and  shouted  out^ 
whilst  the  massacre  was  going  on,  ^^Ko  au  tenet  !  Ko  Tekateka  V"  — 
C'Tb/s  is  I,   Tekateka  V)      This  man    being   a  bTOt\ieT-m-\BbS«?   ol 
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Ta-te-x>oraDgi  (one  of  the  Ngati-kuia  or  Ngati-Apa  prisoners  of  : 
Ngati  Toa  and  novr  friendly  with  them)  was  therefore  saved  by  Te 
Manu-tohe-roa  of  Ati-Awa.  Tu-te-porangi's  grandson  is  Hoani 
Makareka  of  Blenheim.  The  expedition  then  went  on  to  Nelson, 
Motueka,  Takaka,  and  as  far  as  Te  Tai-tapu,  or  Massacre  Bay,  killing 
or  enslaving  the  unfortunate  Ngati-Apa.  Having  conquered  all  this 
extensive  stretch  of  country,  embracing  the  whole  of  Tasman  Bay, 
with  a  coast  line  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  milee,  many  of  the 
conquerors  settled  down  there  in  the  choicest  spots. 

But  the  manslaying  already  accomplished  did  not  suffice  for  these 
bloodthirsty  warriors,  now  habituated  to  a  diet  of  man's  flesh  and  with 
the  lust  of  killing  on  them.  Apparently,  the  offence  given  by 
Ngati-Apa  in  joining  in  the  attack  on  Kapiti  Island  in  1824  was  not 
to  be  expiated  by  the  conquest  of  their  country  and  the  enslaving  of 
their  people.  The  strong  desire  also  to  obtain  greenstone  was  another 
reason  why  a  portion  of  the  conquerors  under  Niho  (or  Nga-Niho)  of 
Ngati-Tama  (or  perhaps  Ngati-Barua — both  tribes  closely  related),  and 
Otu  of  Ati-Awa,  decided  to  raid  the  West  Coast  and  attack  the  Poutini 
Ngai-Tahu,  in  whose  country  the  greenstone  was  to  be  found.  The 
course  which  this  expedition  took  along  the  West  Coast  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  travel  in  all  New  Zealand.  The  mountain  ranges  are 
nowhere  very  far  from  the  coast,  down  to  which  the  spurs  come  in 
precipitous  slopes,  all  clothed  with  very  dense  forests,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  rivers  and  streams  running  in  precipitous  gorges.  A 
writer  in  the  **  Karere  Maori,"  No.  16,  1849,  says,  "  Along  this  coast 
the  Ngati-Tama  chief  Nga-Niho  led  his  people  in  the  year  1827  (?  1828) 
against  the  Ngai-Tahu  people  of  the  greenstone  country,  whom  he 
defeated  in  every  battle.  The  assailants  had  all  of  them  g^ns,  and 
although,  amidst  the  almost  inaccessible  rocks  and  fastnesses  of  their 
coast,  the  Ngai-Tahu  might  have  defied  any  enemy  similarly  armed  to 
themselves,  yet  the  fear  of  the  fire-arms  brought  against  them,  together 
with  their  deadly  effect,  caused  them  in  every  instance  to  give  way. 
The  localities  of  the  fights  are  yet  pointed  out,  and  scorched  stonee, 
which  formed  the  umu«,  or  ovens,  are  still  discernable.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  these  valleys — ^between  West  Whanganui  and  Karamea — 
were  ever  at  any  time  peopled.  The  Ngai-Tahu  and  Ngati-Tu-mata- 
kokiri  tribes  that  formerl}-  inhabited  the  Middle  Island  occupied 
chiefly  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Coasts  and  only  visited  the  Western 
Coast  in  quest  of  g^enstone  and  sealskins.  A  section  of  these  latter 
people  retreated  to  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  the  Karamea  country  upon 
the  invasion  of  the  Ngati-Tama  and  Kawhia  (Ngati-Rarua)  tribes. 
Thence,  after  a  succession  of  fights  in  which  their  strength  was  broken, 
thej  dispersed,  going  yet  further  to  the  south-westwards,  where,  at 
Arahwra,  river  and  towardft  'MaMot^  ^\si\A  ^^%.-ti^u^  tic.,)  a 
community  of  about  seventy  petwna^'Vi«Xlol^\tf«xi^T^^V  ^^^^:«\^^ 
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tribe,  intermarried  with  the  Ngai-Tahu,  are  all  that  remain  of  them, 
and  the  only  inhabitants  of  a  coast  country  of  four  hundred  and 
aerenty-fiye  miles  in  length.  .  .  .  The  incessant  wars  which  seem 
to  have  engaged  the  Ngai-Tahu,  Ngati-Tu-mata-kokiri,  and  Bangitane 
tribes,  even  before  the  northern  tribes  crossed  the  Straits,  prevented 
the  population  of  the  Middle  Island  increasing  to  such  an  extent  as 
these  Talleys  could  be  peopled.'* 

Judge  Mackay  says  {loc  cii,  p.  46),  '<  Leaving  Te  Puoho  and  Te 
£oihua  in  charge  of  the  conquered  country  (Massacre  Bay,  etc.),  Niho 
and  Takerei,  with  their  followers,  proceeded  down  the  West  Coast  as 
far  as  the  river  Hokitika,  conquering  all  the  country  before  them. 
Amongst  the  prisoners  taken  was  Tuhuru,  the  chief  of  the  Poutini 
Ngai-Tahu,  who,  on  peace  being  restored  between  the  contending 
parties,  was  ransomed  by  his  people  for  a  greenstone  mere  called 
*'  £a>-kanohi,"  which  is  now  ( 1 872)  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants 
of  Matenga  Te  Au-pouri.  After  this,  Tuhuru  and  some  of  his  people, 
SB  an  act  of  submission,  went  to  visit  Te  Hau-paraha  and  the 
Ngati-Toa  at  Rangitoto;  and  Takerei  and  Niho,  with  some  of  the 
Ngati-Toa,  settled  at  Mawhera  (Oreymouth)  on  the  West  Coast." 
My  notee  add  to  Judge  Mackay's  the  fact  that  Niho  married  Tuhuru's 
daughter — a  very  fine,  handsome  woman. 

From  Mr.  G.  J.  Boberts'  notes,  already  referred  to,  I  abstract  the 
following  account  of  the  capture  of  Tuhuru,  as  obtained  by  him  from 
Te  Kere,  an  old  Maori  of  about  seventy-eight  years  of  age  : — **  When 
Te  Niho  started  for  the  West  Coast  (from  Patu-rau*)  Te  Rau-paraha 
told  him  to  spare  Tuhuru  (Hakopa  says,  '  but  Pu-aniwaniwa  was  to 
be  killed.*)  At  West  Whanganui  he  killed  Te  Weka,  but  no  others, 
and  ttt  Mawhera  killed  five  or  six  others.  From  there  he  came  on  to 
Hokitika.  At  this  time  Tuhuru  was  at  Kokatahi — a  few  miles  inland 
of  Hokitika.  The  party  reached  the  latter  place  in  the  evening,  and 
Tukai  (who  appears  to  have  been  the  guide)  persuaded  the  war-party 
to  wait  till  morning  as  Tuhuru  and  the  men  would  be  away  fishing. 
Tukai  wished  to  save  Tuhuru  if  possible.  Arrived  at  the  pa  at 
Kokatahi  in  the  morning  all  the  men  were  away  and  only  women  at 
home  (and  some  of  Tuhuru's  sons,  says  Hakopa,  who  escaped  into  the 
forest,  whilst  the  women  were  captured).  When  Tuhuru  approached 
the  pa  he  saw  the  war-party,  and  fled  to  the  Kokatahi  river,  and  after 
crossing  stood  there  with  his  long  spear  {huata).  Niho  followed  him 
and  called  out,  telling  Tuhuru  he  did  not  want  to  fight.  After  this, 
Kiho  crossed  the  river  and  rubbed  noses  with  Tuhuru,  and  then  both 

*  Judge  Haokay  tells  me  **  Patu-rau  is  the  name  of  a  stream  a  short  distance 
•oath  from  the  entranoe  of  West  Whangtunii,    Niho  (Te  WhaTe-pakfixxi'),  TtkoKSL^ 
tai  wame  of  Ow  ygBti'Tams  used  to  IiVe  there  when  the  HasBacie  Bay  6&!^;dQt  "««& 
£nt  caaqnered. " 
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returned  to  the  pa,  Hakupa  here  sajs,  *Ka  poia  ki  te  atua  Ua  tiUa  i 
Tuhuru  te  ara  mana  ki  te  oraJ' — ('  Tuhuru  made  offerings  to  his  god  to 
disclose  to  him  the  course  he  should  take  to  save  himself,')  and  that 
he  explained  to  Ngati-Tu-mata-kokiri  what  was  to  be  done.' '  Hakopa's 
ill- written,  badly  composed  narrative  leaves  the  matter  there  and  goM 
off  on  to  a  different  subject.  Mr.  Roberts  continues,  "  Tainui,  hia 
sister,  and  Tarapuhi  (Tuhuru's  children)  were  in  the  bush,  but  the 
latter  came  back  (?  before  Niho  left).  Next  morning  Niho  and  his 
partj  left,  and  went  on  southwards  as  far  as  Okarito.  Kahu,  for  whom 
Niho  was  seeking,  was  up  the  big  Whanganui  river  at  Lake  Matahi, 
or  lanthe,  engaged  in  fishing.  He  and  his  party  came  out  to  the 
coast  to  Whataroa,  and  next  day  Niho  arrived  at  Okarito.  Kahu  was 
standing  by  a  whata,  or  store-house,  whilst  Niho's  people  were  taking 
food  from  it.  Kahu  tried  to  drag  towards  him  with  his  foot  a  tomahawk 
lying  on  the  ground ;  but  Niho*s  men  saw  him,  so  killed  him,  also  his 
wife  and  daughters. 

'*  Te  Niho  then  marched  back  to  Arahura,  and  from  there  back  to 
Patu-rau,  taking  Tuhuru  and  the  other  local  Maoris  with  him,  and 
here  they  stayed  five  years,  after  which  Te  Niho  brought  them  back 
to  their  own  homes.  On  this  occasion  Te  Niho  went  right  down  the 
coast  as  far  as  Tahu-tahi  (Cascades),  from  whence  he  returned  home. 
There  was  no  one  killed  in  this  expedition,  but  Kahuwai,  one  of  his 
party,  was  drowned  in  the  Wai-a-toto  river  in  trying  to  save  another 
man.  His  body  was  burned,  and  the  ashes  buried  at  the  head  of  the 
lagoon  where  *  Castle  Douglass  '  now  stands." 

Te  Manu-tohe-roa,  of  the  Puke-tapu  hapu  of  Ati-Awa,  was  one  of 
the  principal  chiefs  engaged  in  these  raids,  and,  as  my  informant  says, 
it  was  he  and  his  people  took  the  Waimea  and  Motueka  vaUeys,  and 
there  captured  Te  Kotuku,  the  principal  chief  of  those  parts. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  battle  of  Wai-o-rua,  or  Whaka- 
paetai,  in  which  these  Ngati-Apa  people  had  assisted  those  of  the 
North  Island  in  attempting  to  destroy  Ngati-Toa  at  Kapiti  in  1824,  a 
boy  named  Tawhi — son  of  Te  Putu  of  Ngati-Toa — was  the  only 
prisoner  taken  by  the  allies.  He  was  carried  away  by  Ngati-Apa  to 
their  homes  in  Tasman  Bay.  When  Ngati-Toa  were  engaged  in  their 
Pelorus  Sound  raid  in  1828  they  took  prisoner  at  Eangitoto  Island  a 
chief  named  Tu-te-porangi  (belonging,  I  think,  to  Ngati-kuia),  who 
was  conveyed  to  Kapiti.  Some  time  after  this,  and  evidently  after  the 
conquest  of  Tasman  Bay,  this  man  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  return  to  his  tribe,  urging  as  a  reason  therefor  that  he  could 
secure  the  return  to  his  parents  of  the  boy  Tawhi.  Ngati-Koata,  a 
branch  of  Ngati-Toa,  to  which  tribe  the  boy  belonged,  agreed  to  the 
proposal,  and  they  fitted  out  an  expedition  from  (I  believe)  Rangitoto, 
wliere  some  of  them  were  living  m  ot\«t  \ft  %f»^\si^^  ^Swa.  They 
proceeded  by  canoe  througVi  t\L«i¥T«iii^\i.^««»  ^^  k.>\-\i!^^,TL%5B«i!.Tw%sM 
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and  along  the  coasts  of  tlie  baj  to  Motuelca,  but  on  their  arriyal  there 
they  found  the  place  deserted.  The  expedition  then  turned  back  to 
Waimea,  where  thej  found  Te  Hapuku,  chief  of  that  branch  of 
Ngati-Apa.  With  this  chief  Ngati-Koata  made  a  formal  peace,  sajs 
mj  informant,  which  seems  to  show  that  some  at  least  of  Ngati-Apa 
itill  retained  their  independence.  But  the  child  was  not  to  be  found. 
Whilst  there  thej  saw  the  head-piece  of  a  very  celebrated  canoe  named 
"  Te  Awatea,"  which  had  been  taken  there  for  safet}',  whilst  the  other 
purto  had  been  left  at  Motueka.  This  canoe  was  presented  to 
Ngati-Koata  by  Te  Hapuku,  and  was  brought  away  to  Kapiti  on  their 
ntum.  The  boy  Tawhi  never  returned  to  his  people,  but  died  a 
natural  death  at  Pelorus. 

After  this,  a  second  expedition  was  made  by  Ngati-Koata,  which 
went  to  Bangitoto  Island,  Kaiaua  (at  Oroiselles),  \Vhaka-puaka,  and 
Waimea,  and  at  these  places  made  peace  with  Ngati-kuia  and 
Kg^ti-Apa.  This  expedition  went  especially  to  make  peace  with  the 
remains  of  the  above  tribes,  and  it  occurred  shortly  before  the  death 
of  Te  Pehi-kupe,  or  in  1829. 

Although  peace  was  made  between  the  conquering  northern  tribes 
and  the  remnant  of  Ngati  -kuia  and  Ngati-Apa,  they  did  not  always 
Hve  up  to  it,  as  the  following  incident  will  show,  as  told  to  Mr.  Best 
and  myself  by  old  Te  Paki  of  Ngati-Koata,  who  had  taken  part  in 
Te  Bau-paraha's  raids  and  had  settled  at  Otara-wao,  on  the  west  side 
of  Eangitoto  Island  with  his  tribe  soon  after  the  conquest: — On  one 
occasion  two  chiefs  of  Ngati-kuia,  named  Bum  and  Tu-maunga,  came 
on  a  visit  to  Ngati-Koata.  As  they  landed  from  their  canoe,  Te  Paki, 
having  some  grievance  against  Buru,  made  up  his  mind  to  kill  him, 
bat  on  attempting  to  do  so  was  prevented  by  Tu-maunga.  During 
the  evening  Te  Paki  got  some  of  his  friends  together  in  his  house  to 
persuade  them  to  help  him  carry  out  his  design.  In  the  house  was  a 
woman  named  Bangi-kukupa,  who,  pretending  to  be  asleep,  overheard 
the  scheme  prepared  for  Burn's  death.  She  took  an  opportunity  to  go 
oatside,  and  warned  Buru,  who  thus  escaped  the  death  intended  for 
him. 

OMIHI. 
DXATH   OF   TE  FXHI-KX7FE. 

1829. 

After  Te  Bau-paraha's  return  from  the  Niho-mango  expedition,  as 
alladed  to  a  few  pages  back,  and  whilst  residing  at  his  island  home  at 
Kapiti,  an  incident  occurred  which  again  took  him  to  the  South  Island. 

In  Chapter  XY.  the  capture  of  the  Ngati-Ira  chieftainess  Tamai- 
rangi  and  her  family  by  Ati-Awa,  and   the  subsequent  pTOtoc^oiL 
afforded  to  them  hy  Te  Eangi-baeata  ot  Ngati-Toa,  has  been  dQacnV>%9L. 
Ihrnai-rangi's  bod,  Te  Kekerengu,  who  was  an  adult  man  at  t\iat 
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period,  was  a  fine,  handsome  fellow  and  somewhat  of  a  *'  gaj  Lothario." 
Whilst  living  at  Kapiti  an  intrigae  took  place  between  this  man  and 
the  wife  of  Te  Bangi-haeata  (or  Moka,  which  was  his  other  name),  the 
news  of  which,  as  is  invariably  the  case  amongst  Maoris,  soon  became 
public  property.  Tamai-rangi  and  Te  Kekerengu,  fearing  the  result 
of  this  might  be  their  destruction,  procured  a  canoe  and  escaped  from 
Kapiti  one  night,  with  all  their  relations.  Crossing  the  stormy  Straits 
they  proceeded  to  Aro-paoa  Island,  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  and 
stayed  there  for  some  time  ;  but  still  fearing  the  wrath  of  Ngati-Toa 
they  departed  from  there  and  went  on  south  to  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kai-koura,  and  joined  their  distant  relatiyes  of  the 
Ngai-Tahu  tribe. 

When  the  news  of  this  intrigue  reached  Te  Bau-paraha's  ears,  he 
was  much  incensed,  but  saw  in  the  incident  an  excuse  for  a  further 
expedition  against  Ngai-Tahu,  who,  by  thus  giving  shelter  to  Te 
Kekerengu  became  according  to  Maori  custom,  equally  guilty.  There 
is  no  doubt  he  was  also  actuated  by  the  lust  of  conquest  and  the  desire 
of  obtaining  more  greenstone,  of  which  the  people  of  the  large  pa  at 
Kai-apohia,  near  the  present  town  of  Kaiapoi,  were  known  to  possess 
large  quantities. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  the  Ngati-Toa  chief  collected  his  tribe 
and  started  towards  the  end  of  1829,  for  the  South  Island.  After 
calling  in  at  Wairau  (Marlborough),  they  coasted  on  to  Kai-koura, 
where  it  was  found  the  people  had  fled,  many  of  them  assembling  at 
Otama-a-kura,  near  Omihi — a  river  some  fifteen  miles  south  of  the 
former  place.  Here  Ngai-Tahu  suffered  a  very  severe  defeat — the 
remnants  scattering  to  the  mountains  and  many  fleeing  to  Kai-apohia. 
Te  Pehi-kupe,  Pokai-tara,  and  many  other  chiefs,  with  a  considerable 
force  of  Ngati-Toa,  leaving  Te  Kau-paraha  at  Omihi,  followed  after 
the  fugitives  to  Kai-apohia,  where  Te  Pehi-kupe  and  some  others, 
after  deceiving  the  people  of  the  pa  as  to  their  intentions,  were  allowed 
to  enter  the  fortifications  and  barter  for  greenstone.  Residing  with 
Ngai-Tahu  at  that  time  was  a  Nga-Puhi  (or  rather  Te  Eoroa  of 
Northern  Wairoa)  chief  named  Hakitara,  who  suspected  Ngati-Toa*8 
intentions,  and  warned  his  hosts  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of 
their  enemies  in  the  pa  to  kill  them. 

According  to  Eangi-pito — a  well-informed  Ati- Awa  chief—  Hakitara 
had  been  on  a  whaling  cruise,  and  landed  somewhere  on  Banks 
Peninsula,  probably  much  disgusted  with  the  rough  life  at  sea,  and 
made  his  way  to  Kai-apohia.  When  he  saw  the  arrival  of  Ngati-Toa 
he  said  to  Ngai-Tahu,  **  This  is  the  tribe  of  Te  Hau-paraha  who  was 
the  cause  of  Te  Waero's  death  at  Motu-tawa,  Eoto-kakahi  Lake, 
SotoraA  district."*     Hakitara  had  thus  some  idea  of  avenging  the 

•See  "  Wars  between  €h«  'Sot^em  Wid.  ^x^JOMsni ^fJfe(»r  ^.^. 
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/  death  of  his  own  people  as  well  as  warning  Ngai-Tahu.  The  Ngati-Toa 
/  liad  been  induced  to  enter  the  pa  bj  some  one  holding  out  a  mere  of 
greenstone— Am'  whakapatariiari,  or  bait,  says  Kangi-pito. 

This  advice  was  acted  on,  and  Te  Pehi-kupe,  Pokai-tara,  Kiko-tiwha, 
and  Te  Ara-tangata  of  Ngati-Toa  were  slain.  As  Pehi  was  struggling 
with  those  who  were  trying  to  kill  him,  he  said,  "  KatM  e  hoatu  hi  te 
atua^  me  homai  ki  te  Kaku'kura.^^ — ("  Do  not  give  it  to  the  god,  but  to 
the  Kaka-kura");  from  which  last  word  Wi  Parata  of  Waikanae, 
▼ho  died  in  1905,  took  his  name  Kaka-kura.  What  the  real  meaning 
of  Pehi's  speech  is,  I  cannot  say. 

The  subsequent  attack  on  Kai-apohia  pa  and  its  failure  need  not 
be  repeated  here,  for  the  Eev.  J.  W.  Stack  has  fully  described  it  in 
his  *'  Kai-apohia."  Thus  died  Te  Pehi-kupe,  a  chief  of  high  rank  in 
the  Ngati-Toa  tribe,  who,  with  the  determination  to  procure  fire-arms 
fcr  his  tribe  had  submitted  himself  to  the  rigorous  discipline  of  a 
whale-ship  in  1826,  and  made  a  voyage  to  England  and  subsequently 
to  Port  Jackson  for  that  purpose.  His  death  occurred  in  the  latter 
end  of  1829. 

The  end  of  Te  Kekerengu,  whose  liaison  with  Te  Hangi-haeata's 
wife  had  been  made  the  pretence  for  this  expedition,  was  equally 
disastrous  to  himself.  He  fled  from  Otama-a-kura  pa  at  Omihi  with 
his  relatives  directly  he  saw  Te  Hau-paraha's  fleet  outside,  and  made 
his  way  to  a  place  on  the  coast  twenty-two  miles  from  Cape  Campbell. 
How  long  he  and  his  relatives  remained  here  is  not  known,  and  the 
canse  of  his  death  is  somewhat  obscure.  The  strong  probability  is, 
however,  that  Ngai-Tahu,  looking  on  him  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
their  disastrous  defeat  at  Omihi,  determined  to  be  avenged  on  him, 
and  for  this  purpose  followed  the  fugitives  and  killed  them  all  at  the 
river  now  known  as  Kekerengu,  which  is  so  named  after  Te  Kekerengu. 

Before  fleeing  from  Otama-a-kura,  but  after  Te  Kekerengu  had 
recognised  the  oncoming  fleet  of  canoes  as  belonging  to  Ngati-Toa,  he 
exclaimed,  ^^E  kore  e  ki  nga  tauari  a  Hine-i^awhea  .'" — (**  The  thwarts 
of  Hine-i-awhea  will  not  be  filled!") — meaning,  I  presume,  that  he 
would  not  wait  to  allow  of  his  body  being  piled  up  in  one  of  the 
canoes,  so  he  made  off. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  the  wrath  and  sorrow  of  Te  Bau-paraha 
at  the  death  of  his  relative,  Te  Pehi-kupe ;  and  that  he  would  take 
measures  to  fully  avenge  it  was  only  in  keeping  with  his  character. 
How  he  accomplished  this  is  related  in  considerable  detail  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  L.  Travers  (Transactions  New  Zealand  Institute.  Vol.  V.)  and 
by  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Stack  in  "  Kai-apohia,"  I  will  therefore  content 
myself  here  bj  adding  a  few  notes  of  matters  not  appareuty  tno^xi  \jo 
tboee  gentlemen. 
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TAMA-I-HASA-NUl'S  DXATH. 
1830. 

This  occurred  in  Noyember  or  December,  1830,  for  Mr.  Montefiore, 
a  merchant  of  Sjdney,  was  trading  for  flax  at  Kapiti  in  December  of 
that  year  when  the  *'  Elizabeth  "  (Captain  Stewart)  arrived  there  from 
Port  Cooper  having  on  board  Te  Ran-paraha  and  his  party,  retoming 
with  their  prisoner  Tama-i-hara-nni,  whom  they  had  captnred  by 
treachery  at  Fort  Cooper.  He  was  handed  over  to  Te  Pehi-knpe^s 
relatives  and  widows,  who  pat  him  to  death  in  a  most  barbaroiu 
manner. 

In  1894  I  got  the  following  brief  account  of  Tama-i-hara-nni's 
death  from  Mr.  Jackson,  son  of  an  old  whaler  and  trader,  who  was 
at  Kapiti  when  the  '*  Elizabeth  "  arrived.  He  was  at  that  time- 
December,  1830 — with  a  shore- whaling  party  stationed  at  EvanB* 
Island — ^just  off  the  south-east  end  of  Kapiti  Island.  These  people 
used  to  visit  the  "  Elizabeth  "  as  she  laid  at  anchor  there  with  the 
prisoner  on  board.  Tama-i-hara-nui  used  to  complain  bitterly  against 
his  captors  because  they  had  suspended  him  to  a  beam  on  board  the 
vessel  by  a  hook  under  his  chin.  The  shore-whalers  used  their  best 
endeavours  with  Te  Rau-paraha  to  allow  them  to  take  the  prisoner 
back  to  Banks  Peninsula,  but  to  no  avaiL  Tama-i-hara-nui  offered 
these  men  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  if  they  could  succeed  in  saving 
his  life.  The  prisoner  was  finally  taken  ashore  to  Otaki  and  tied  up  to 
a  troQ,  where  the  chief  persons  of  Ngati-Toa  cut  open  the  unfortunate 
man's  body  at  the  naval,  when  each  takiag  a  part  of  his  entrails,  pulled 
them  out,  and  thus  killed  him.  His  wife,  Te  Whe,  was  hung  up  by  the 
heels,  her  jugular  vein  cut,  and  then  the  widows  of  Te  Pehi  drank  the 
blood  until  she  died.  The  infamous  Captain  Stewart  (who  had  allowed 
the  ship's  coppers  to  be  used  for  cooking  some  of  the  prisoners)  never 
got  the  cargo  of  flax  which  had  been  promised  him,  for  the  whalers  were 
all  so  incensed  against  him  that  they  formed  a  plan  to  take  the  ship  and 
detain  her  and  her  captain  until  a  man -o- war  could  be  communicated 
with.  Stewart,  getting  to  know  of  this,  cleared  out  one  night  and  sailed 
for  Sydney.  His  fate  is  believed  to  be  known  ;  he  sailed  from  Sydney 
for  England  via  Cape  Horn,  but  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

This  story  was  confirmed  to  me  by  another  old  whaler  named 
Workman,  who  came  to  New  Zealand  in  the  brig  "  William  Stowell " 
(Captain  Davidson)  in  1835,  and  heard  the  story  then  current  amongst 
the  whalers  at  Kapiti. 

KAI-APOHIA   PA. 

1831. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  vengeance  already  taken  for  Te  Pehi-kupe's 
death f  in  December,  IB^l,  Te  'BA.u-'^«x^«k  y^qk^^^*^  touth  again  and 
laid  siege  to  Kai-apohia— iufl.  de\aS^  ci  ^\i\s^  ^x^  ^^«i*\si'Hkx,%\*^^ 
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"ork  already  quoted.  In  both  his  account  and  that  of  Mr.  Travers,  Te 
au-paraha^s  allies  of  Ati-Awa  are  practically  ignored,  but  they  really 
trmed  quite  a  large  contingent,  under  the  following  well-known 
defo: — 

Te  Puoho,  of  Ngati-Tama  Te  Tupe-o-tu 

Huri-whenua,  of  Ngati-Kahiri  Manu-kino 

Rere-tawhangawhanga,  of  Manu-      Kapuia-whariki 

korihi  Wharepo 

Te  Manu-tohe-roa,  of  Puke-tapu      Mohi-Ngawaina 
Ngatata  (father  of  Pomare)  Hiwai-Taupata 

TePoki  Rahamhi-Te-Taniwha,  of 

Te  Arahu  Ngati-Tama 

Te  Awe  Te  Waka-Tiwha  (brother 

Takaratahi  of  Pomare) 

Te  Hau-te-oro 
They  were  all  absent  on  this  expedition  when  Puke-rangi-ora  fell  in 
ecember,  1831. 

There  was  in  those  days  a  somewhat  noted  Matakite,  or  seer,  mamed 
uku-rarangi ;  the  following  is  a  mata,  or  vision,  composed  by  him, 
led  as  a  ngeri,  or  war-dance,  by  Ngati-Toa  as  they  left  their  homes 
r  Kai-apohia: — 

Aba  te  haa  e  pa  mai  nei  P  O  te  waka  u  Maui  ki  raro,  ha ! 

He  nra,  he  paza-awa  1  Tuitaia  ha ! 

Ko  nga  baa  e  ta  He  rere  a  ba  1 

Ei  te  rae  i  Omere  ra  ra  !  Taku  pokai  tara — 

Hi!   Ha!  Pokai tarapunga 

Ka  kite  koe,  E  'Raba  !  E  ta  ki  te  mariwai 
I  te  abi  papakora  ki  Kai-apohia,         O  Waipara  rara, 
Ma  te  iba  waka,  Hi!   Ha! 

Ma  te  kakaa  hoe  Ka  wbakapae  te  riri  ki  toa. 
A,  ka  taapoki  te  rin 


TRANSLITERATION. 
What  is  the  wind  that  hither  blows  P 
'Tia  the  west,  the  breeze  from  the  sea ! 
The  wind  that  beats 
On  the  point  at  Omere  !  i 

ffi !  Ha  ! 
Wonldst  thoa  behold,  O  'Raba,  a 
The  loiid  flame  at  Kai-apohia  ; 
Then  let  the  bows  of  the  canoes 
Be  onward  forced  by  strong^  of  paddle. 
Thos  shall  overtumed  be 
The  canoe  of  Maui,  ha  / 
Sew  OB  the  top-sides,  ha  ! 
Fleet  be  their  ooane,  ha  / 
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And  then  my  little  flock  of  terns — 
M7  flight  of  blaok-capped  grails, 
Shall  stand  at  the  river's  month, 
At  WaiparaS  stream  shall  land, 

Hi!  Hal 
And  angry  war  be  seen  beyond. 

N0TB8.— 1.  Omen,  the  bold  point  Just  sooth  of  OhArla,  the  lodk-ont  pUoe  before  oroealng  Om 
Btrelte.  8.  lUhe,  short  for  Te  Rea-perehe.  8.  Welpsre,  the  rirer  a  few  milee  north  of  the  AaUtj, 
where  the  perty  wee  to  lend  prior  to  the  etteok  on  Kei-epohia. 

The  Ngati-kuia  people  of  Pelorus  Bound,  who  had  suffered  so  severely 
at  the  hands  of  Te  Rau-paraha  when  EQkapu  fell  (see  ante)^  were  forced 
by  Ngati-Toa  to  join  in  this  expedition.  They  went  by  the  old  Maori 
trail  over  Manga-te-wai,  or  Tophouse  Pass,  and  so  through  the  mountains 
to  join  Ngati-Toa  at  Kai-apohia.    They  returned  the  same  way. 


TE  KOKEKO   MO   KATAOKE 

HE   MOKAI  NA  TANGAROA-MIHI. 


NA  TAKAANUI  TARAKAWA   I   TUHITUHI. 

Itu  tetehi  parekura  nui  whakaharahara  noa  atu  mo  tenei  mokai; 
i  tino  mate  rawa  atu  nga  nri  o  Tu-a-Kotorua  i  nga  uri  o  Tama- 
te-kapua;  na  ana  uri  auo  i  whakaea  te  matenga  o  nga  uri  oTu-a-Rotorua. 
Na !  no  reira  i  peneitia  ake  ai,  kaore  i  penei  era  atu  ngarara  te  mamaetia 
e  ton  a  arikL     Na !  ka  whakamaramatia  ake  nei : 

E  noho  tahi  ana  nga  uri  o  Tu-a-Rotorua  me  nga  uri  o  Tama-te- 

kapua  i   Rotorua.     Ko  te  nohoanga  o   Tangaroa-mihi  kei   te  taha 

hau-waho  o  Moe-rangi  maunga — &o  Titoko-rangi  te  pa,  e  tu  nei  ano 

taua  pa.      Ko  te  nohoanga  o  Xgati-Tama-ihu-toroa,  kei  Te  Fukeroa  i 

Obine-mutu  (Taihoa  ka  whakapapatia  kia  marama  ai).     Te  mahi  a  nga 

xui  o  Tama-ihu-toroa  he  haere  ki  tua  ki  Tarawera  i  etehi  wa.    Ko  te 

mokai  nei  a  Tangaroa-mihi,  a  Kataore,  kei  te  Uaha  he  hiwi  i  te  taha 

marangai  o  Moe-rangi,  e  tata  ana  ki  te  roto  o  Tiki-tapu,  koia  hoki  te 

take  i  waiho  ai  e  Tangaroa-mihi  i  reira.  kia  haere  iho  ai  te  ngarara  ki 

te  roto  ki  te  inu  wai  mana.     A,  he  wa  ke  noa  mai  ka  haere  ano  hoki  a 

Xgati-Tama-ihu-toroa  ki  Tarawera ;  a  ka  hangai  ake  ki  te  rua  o  te 

nanakia  ra  ka  rongo  ake  te  tira  nei,  e  haruru  ana.     Ka  mea  te  iwi  nei, 

^'  E  ko  Kataore !    Ka  mate  tatou ! "     Ka  mea  atu  etehi  **  Kaore  !    he 

mokai  nei  hoki !"     Ka  mea  atu  a  Rere-toi,  '*  £  !    me  patu  !"    Ka  mea 

mai  a  Pitaka,  '^  Ae  !   Erangi  ka  mohiotia  tonutia  na  tat^u  i  patu."     Ka 

mea  te  toa,   *' Hei  aha  i  waiho  ai   te  nanakia?"      Ka   whakaae   a 

Puraho-kura,  a  Maiki,  kia  patua. 

Heoi,  katahi  ka  hapainga  te  karakia  e  Pitaka,  he  whakaturamoe  (he 
rotu),  a  kaore  tonu  i  hiko  noa  ki  te  ma  o  nga  panepane,  kua  nganga  iho 
te  ngarara.  A,  kua  whakahau  a  Rere-toi,  '*  Kokiri ! "  Tangi  ana  te 
ko  ki  nga  karu  o  te  ngarara  nei.  A,  ta  te  rotu  pai  hoki,  te  oreore  te 
hiku ;  werowero  kau  ana  i  ta  ratou  pakeke.  Kei  te  whakatauki  nei 
"  He  tohora,  he  hewa."  A  takoto  ana  te  ngarara  i  tawaia  ai  o  tatou 
tnpuna.  Haere  ana  i  te  manu-kawhaki.  A,  ka  hoki  atu  ki  Rotorua 
te  ope  nei. 

A,  ka  haere  mai  a  Te  Mounga,  he  taina  no  Tangaroa-mihi,  ki  te 
titiro  i  te  mokai  a  raua  ko  te  tuakana.     Rokohanga  mai,  e  titi  anfik  \.^ 
konga  karu.    Ka  hoki  atu  a   Te  Mounga  ka  korero  atu,  "  ^\   Vo 
K&taore  kua  mate;  he  mea  ata  patn  marire  e  te  tangata."     "a^ov^VK 
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tangi  a  TaDgaroa-mihi,  ka  uhi,  ka  whakatauki,  '*  E  kowai  ra  tokn  hei 
tua  i  te  rangi  kia  mataratara."  Ka  mea  atu  to  tama,  "  Waiho  ra,  kia 
ata  mohiotia." 

A,  i  te  ata  ka  tae  a  Te  Mounga  ki  Te  Pukeroa  ki  te  patai.  El  tonn 
mia  a  Bere-toi,  "  E  hara  i  te  hanga  to  toa  ki  te  haere  mai  ki  te  ata 
uiui !  Naku  tonu  i  patu  te  atua  noa  iho,  te  whakamataku  i  te  ara.^' 
A,  ka  hoki  mamae  mai  a  Te  Mounga ;  ka  tino  mohio  te  ngakau,  he 
tino  whakaiti  tera  i  a  raua  ko  tona  tuakana  me  te  iwi  katoa.  Tae  ata 
ki  nga  pa,  ka  huihui  te  iwi,  ka  patai  a  Tangaroa-mihi,  ka  korero  atu 
te  taina,  *'  E  hara  i  te  korero  pai,  i  korero  riri  tonu  mai  ki  a  au  a 
Rere-toi,  a  Puraho-kura,  n>e  era  atu  rangatira  o  Ngati-Tama."  A,  ka 
mea  a  Tangaroa-mihi,  '^  Ae  !  £  hara  mo  te  mokai  ra  te  patu.  Erangi 
moku,  a,  me  tau-whanga  tonu  tatou  i  mua  i  te  ara ;  kia  kitea  iho,  ka 
kokiri  ai  ki  te  ara  tonu."  A,  ka  whakaae  katoa  nga  rangatira — ^a 
Tu-hokaia,  a  Amaru-te-ra. 

A,  he  rangi  ke  ka  kitea  iho  te  tira  o  Ngati-Tama  e  haere  ana  mai, 
ka  kokiri  ki  mua  o  te  ara,  nga  uri  o  Tu-a-Rotorua.  Ka  kokiritia 
tonutia  atu,  ka  pa  te  patu,  a  ka  whati  a  Ngati-Tama.  Katahi  ka 
whakahokia  ano  e  Ngati-Tama ;  ka  hinga  a  Ngati-Tu-a-Rotoma,  ka 
mate  a  Te  Mounga,  a  Taura.  Ao  ake  te  ra  ka  riri  ano ;  ka  hinga  ko 
Tangaroa-mihi. 

Ka  tukua  te  karere  ki  nga  mokopuna  a  Rangi-tihi  kei  Tarawera  e 
noho  ana,  ki  a  Ihu,  ki  a  Rongo-mai,  me  era  atu  rangatira  o  reira. 
Katahi  te  ope  ka  haere  mai  ki  uga  pa  o  Tongaroa-mihi ;  a,  i  te  ata  ka 
riri  ano,  ka  hinga  ano,  taui  rawa,  ka  pa  te  reo  o  Ihu,  '*  Rongo-mai  £  ! 
Apiti  tu !  "  Mate  rawa  ko  Ngati-Tama,  ka  whati,  ka  whakahokia  e 
Rere-toi,  ko  Rere-toi  ano ;  mate  rawa  i  a  Ihu,  ka  mate  a  Ngati-Tama. 
Huaina  iho  tena  parekura  ko  ''  Tarawa-pungapunga."  Ko  te  parekura 
1  hinga  ra  a  Te  Mounga,  ko  '*  Te  Marua." 

Ao  ake  te  ra  ka  riri  ano ;  a  te  ki  a  nga  kaumatua,  he  iwi  toa  a 
Ngati-Tama-ihu-toroa.  He  apiti !  he  apiti !  Ka  karanga  a  Rongo-mai, 
^'  E  Ihu  e  !  waiho  i  te  tukipoto."  A,  ka  mohio  a  Ihu,  me  taupoki  te 
riri  ki  nga  toa  anake.  Kua  rere  a  Ihu  ki  waho  o  te  apiti,  kua  kitea 
rawatia  e  ia  a  Puraho-kura,  he  whakaoma,  he  whakaoma.  Na  Puraho- 
kura  ano  te  tao  tuatahi  ki  a  Ihu ;  patua  tonutia,  hinga  rawa  iho  ko 
Puraho-kura.  Ka  whati  a  Ngati-Tama ;  ka  maro  te  whati,  ka  hinga 
i  te  parekura,  a  Ngati-Tama.  Ko  "  Te  Wai-whiti-inanga "  tenei 
parekura. 

Ka  rua  nga  parekura  o  Ngati-Tama,  ka  maro  te  whati  ki  Te 
Pukeroa.     E  whati  ana.  ka  karanga  a  Ihu,  '^  Kati !    Tukua  ata  ena 
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toakana  o  tatou  hei  morehu."     Ka  whakaae  a  Rongo-mai.     (Ko  te 
tikanga  o  te  kupu  a  Jha,  i  whakatuakana  ra,  e  penei  ana : — 

Tama-te-kapna 


I  I 

1.  Tnhoro-m&ta-kaka  2.  Kaha-mata-momoe 


1.  Ihinga        2.  Tama-ihu-toroa  Tawake 

Uenuku 
Rang^-tibi) 

A,  ka  tae  nga  morehu  ki  Te  Pukeroa,  ka  ki  atu,  ^'  Me  heke  tatou." 
A,  ka  whakaaetia  e  Rongo-haua,  e  Ue-rata,  e  Rongo-hape,  e  Ue- 
marama.  Ka  heke  raton  i  te  wehi  o  te  patu  a  nga  mokopuna  a 
Rangi-tihi-whakahirahira,  koia  i  heke  ai  a  Ngati-Tama.  Ko  tetehi 
wahanga  o  Ngati-Tu-a-Rotorua  i  te  Kopu,  i  Kawaha ;  a  Maru-kuku, 
raton  ko  nga  tama,  ko  Hare,  ko  Rangi-korako,  Te  Amai. 

A  ka  maro  te  haere  a  te  heke  nei,  noho  rawa  atu  i  Kakepuku,  i 
Pirongia ;  a  ka  kitea  e  era  iwi,  me  era  rangatira  o  Tai-nui ;  a  ka  noho 
ki  a  Whakatere,  ki  a  Takihiku,  a  ka  tnkua  mai  he  mahinga  aruhe- 
motnhangama  ratou.  Kaore  i  taka  te  tau  kua  whakatoi  ano  te  iwi 
nei,  kna  tango  i  nga  keringa-aruhe  a  te  tangata  whenua.  Katahi  ka 
hoihui  te  tangata  whenua,  ka  mea  te  tino  rangatira — a  Rere-ahu — me 
te  tama,  me  Te  Ihi-nga-rangi,  me  pana  tenei  iwi  kino.'  Kaore  hoki  e 
kaha  te  katoa  ki  ta  raua.  A,  na  te  tama  a  Whakatere,  na  Poutu,  i 
wbakaatn  te  kupu  ki  te  heke  ra,  '*  Ko  koutou ;  kua  oti  te  kupu  a  nga 
nugatira,  me  haere  koutou,  me  heke."  A,  ka  mea  ano  a  Poutu,  *'  Ki 
te  rongo  atu  au  kua  tau  mai  koutou  ki  tehea  wahi,  ka  tae  atu  ano  maua 
ko  tuku  aroha  kia  kite  i  a  koutou."  Ka  whakamihi  nga  rangatira  o  te 
heke  ra  ki  a  Poutu,  ki  a  raua  tahi  ko  Nga-kohua  potiki  a  Takihiku ; 
ka  whakaae  mai  te  heke  nei.  A,  ka  mea  a  IJe-rata  a  Te  Rangi-houtu, 
me  heke  ratou  ki  Taranaki  ;  ka  piri  te  tama,  a  Ue-marama,  ki  ta  raua 
kupu.  Ka  mea  atu  a  Rongo- haua,  ''  E !  ki  Taupo,  ki  te  oko  ngoho- 
ngoho,  pangare." 

A,  katahi  ka  pakaru  te  heke  nei,  kore  rawa  i  kotahi  te  kupu.  A  ko 
Ue-rata  me  Ue-marama  i  heke  ki  Taranaki.  Ko  Rongo -haua  me 
Hongo-hape  me  to  raua  tuahine,  me  Roroi-hape,  i  heke  ki  Taupo,  noho 
rawa  atu  enei  i  te  taha  tuaraki  nei  o  Taupo,  i  Wai-haha. 

Te  taenga  atu,  ka  kitea  e  te  tangata  o  reira,  ka  pa  te  karanga,  "  E 
he  heke ! "  Katahi  ka  korerotia  atu  ki  te  tino  rangatira  o  Taupo,  ki  a 
Rua-wehea,  "  E  !  he  heke  kei  a  matou  e  noho  ana."  Ko  Te  Rangi- 
tamau  tera  e  korero  atu  ra.  A  ka  koa  mai  te  rangatira  ra,  ka  mea  mai, 
'*  Ka  pai  ra,  hei  panga  reo  atu,  *  E  !  tahuna  he  kai  I'  ki  atu.  ki  te  \i<^\L'& 
ra  tena  a  bh,  a  Bua-webea,  te  haere  atu  na  kia  kite  i  a  ratou.''  "Ka  isi^a 
lasi^ra,  ''Ae  I  Haere  ake  kia  kite  i  ou  tangata  hei  mahi  kai  maxi:' 
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A,  i  tetehi  rangi  ka  haere  atu  a  Rua-weha  i  runga  i  te  waka,  ka  tae 
atu  ki  waho  atu  o  Wai-haha,  ka  pa  te  karanga,  *'  E  puta  ki  waho,  ko 
te  tino  rangitira  tenei  o  tenei  moana,  o  Taupo."  A  ka  puta  te  heke  ki 
te  pohiri  ki  te  karanga.  A,  e  karanga  haere  ana  mai  te  rangatira  ra, 
'*  Ae  !  Ae !  kia  nui  ta  koutou  karanga  mai  i  a  au.  Ko  au  hoki  tenei, 
a,  ko  au  to  koutou  rangatira,  a  maku  koutou  e  whakatau."  Ka  muta 
ka  hui  atu  ki  te  whare  i  a  Hongo-haua,  katahi  ka  mea  a  Bua-wehea, 
'*  Ki  te  rongo  ake  i  taku  pukaea — na  !  he  whakahau  kai ;  kia  tere  mai 
te  kai."  Kaore  i  ki  te  waha  o  te  heke  ra.  A,  ka  hoki  atu  te  rangatira 
nei,  ki  tona  nei  kainga. 

A,  i  te  timatanga  tonutanga  o  te  heke  nei  te  noho  nei  i  taua  wahi,  kua 
hoe  mai  taua  rangatira  i  te  moana,  kua  tangi  mai  te  pukaea — ko  te 
tangi  tenei :  "  Pororo,  pororo  ma,  tahutahu  te  kai !  "  Ka  korerotia  atu 
ki  a  Hongo-haua,  raua  ko  Kongo-hape.  Ka  ketekete  te  tokoma  nei 
ka  mea  *'  E  e  i !  "  Ka  whakatauki  a  Rongo-haua,  ^*  E  !  nawai  tena, 
me  kanga  noa  iho  nga  uri  o  te  tangata  nana  i  peke  te  '  karihi-potae; ' 
tangata  nana  i  whakatupu  te  pakanga  ki  a  Ue-nuku  ?  "  Na !  enei  kupu 
mo  ona  tupuna,  mo  Tama-te-kapua;  na  Tama-te-kapua  i  whakatupu 
te  pakanga  ki  a  Ue-nuku.  Tera  te  pekenga  o  Tama'  i  runga  i  te 
kupenga,  ka  mate  a  Rakauri,  ka  ora  ko  ia.  Na !  mo  te  wahi  ki  a 
Ue-nuku  mo  te  kainga  i  te  poporo-whakamarumaru  o  Ue-nuku. 
Kati  I  Pena  tonu  te  whakahau  kai  mai  a  Rua-T7ehea  ki  te  iwi  nei,  a,  ka 
tae  mai  a  Poutu  me  Nga-kohua  me  Tama-te-hura,  ka  noho  i  te  kainga 
o  te  heke  nei.  A,  ka  rongo,  ka  korerotia  atu  tera  whakahau  kai.  Ka 
ketekete  a  Ngati-Raukawa ;  ka  mea  a  Poutu,  *'  E !  ko  te  patu  kei  ko 
atu  !  "  Ka  mea  a  Rongo-haua,  '^  Ae !  ina,  e  tatari  ake  ana."  Ka  mea 
atu  a  Poutu,  '*  A  waiho  tahi  i  te  auripo." 

A,  ka  roa,  ka  puta  mai  ano  i  waho  i  te  moana  te  waha  o  te  pukaea^ 
'^  Pororo,  pororo  ma,  teretere  tahutahu  te  kai ! "  Ka  mea  atu  a 
Rongo-haua  ki  aRongo-hape,  '^  Ko  au  e  karanga  atu,"  ka  whakaae  mai 
tera.  Katahi  ka  tu  atu  nga  wahine  ki  te  whakatau — karanga  atu, 
karanga  tonu  mai,  *'  Kei  te  tao  te  kai,  E  poko  ma  ?  "  Ka  mea  atu  a 
Roroi-hape,  "  Haere  mai !  Haere  mai  te  aiiki,  E  !  me  korero  ?  kua  tao 
noa  atu.  Haere  mai  ki  te  whare  kia  whakaterea  atu  nga  kai  o  to 
kainga — te  pangare,  te  ngohongoho."  Ka  tonio  ki  te  whare ;  tau  kau 
ki  raro  o  te  pihanga,  ka  pa  mai  te  reo  o  Rongo-haua,  *'  Ko  wai  ra  kei 
te  pou  whatitoka  ?  "  Ka  mea  atu  a  Rongo -hape,  "  Kowai  ra  kei  te 
Rongo-mai-whiti,  ko  au  !  ko  au  !  ko  Rongo-haua,  A !  A !  ita !  ita!  "♦ 
Ka  pa  te  patu  ki  a  Rua-wehea  ;  mate  katoa. 

A  ka  rongo  nga  tahataha  o  Taupo,  ka  haere  mai  ki  te  whawhai,  a 
ka  mate  etehi  o  Ngati-Tama,  ko  te  uuinga  e  haere  ana  i  te  manu- 
kawhaki,  noho  rawa  atu  i  Motu-whanake  (i  runga  o  Te  Niho-o-te-kiore, 

•No  konei  tenei  ingoa  a^gati-BAii«vA\\/\\fcV\rpa.«.^»oxv^-^^^ 
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ikato  awa)  kei  runga  o  Ati-a-muri.  Ka  nobo  i  reira  te  iwi  nei,  a, 
hatu-roa. 

S^a !  e  karangatia  nei  ano  taua  tupuna  nei,  a  Tama-ihu-toroa,  kei 
iii  wahanga  hapu  ano  i  roto  i  a  Tu-hou-rangi,  kaore  i  ngaro  rawa. 
ae  nga  uri  o  Tu-a-Rotorua  kaore  i  ngaro  rawa ;  kei  te  komokomo 
ki  nga  uri  o  Te  Aitauga-a-Kahu-mata-momoe.  Engari,  tino  riro 
&  a  Te  Arawa  katoa  i  nga  uri  a  Kahu-mata-momoe,  ara,  i  te 
mga  iho  ano  i  a  Tama-te-kapua,  ki  a  Kahu  ki  a  Tawake,  ka  moe  i 
a-pare-whaitaita  uri  o  Hatu-patu,  nana  nei  a  Rau-mati  i  patu  mo 
'eranga  o  "  Te  Arawa."     .... 

Sa  torn  rawa  nga  ngarara  i  tenei  takiwa :  Ko  Kataore,  ko  Hotu- 
a,  ko  Feke-haua.  Na  Pitaka  i  patu,  e  ai  te  rongo  ake.  Tena  to 
iga,  mei  ora  tonu,  kaore  he  momo-tangata  e  tupu.  Kati  ano  kia 
ipatu  atu.  Koia  nei  te  whakapapa  o  nga  tangata  i  te  wa  i  patua  ai 
ataore,  tae  iho  ki  naianei,  ara : — 

Maru-ponga-nui 
1.  Tu-a-Rotorua  sb  Hine-tuhi-rangi 


I.  Marn-panga-nui  (2nd)  2.  Tangaroa-mihi 

Mani-kuku  »  Te  Aorito  Tu-konohi 


I.  Haere  2.  Rangi-korako  WhaJd 

Tuapanga-o-te-rang^  Te  Huinga 

Te  Manu-noi  Te  Rua 

I  I 

Tan-hinga  Te  Tipi 

Rarapa  Waiata 


Te  Whangongo  Te  Kohuru 

I  ♦   I 


»Ko 


1,  Kohuni  2.  Te  Ao-kapu-rangi  Te  Ngaha 

Tarakawa  Wikitari 

T.  H.  Tarakawa  Tame- Wikitari 

....'. Giil 


[Tera  atu  te  roanga  o  nga  korero  mo  nga  tuahu,  me  nga  ingoa  katoa 
^a  mea  i  roto  i  te  pa  tawhito  a  te  Maori.) 


THE  STORY  OF   KATAORE : 

THE   PET   TANIWHA    QF  TANQAROA-MIHI. 


TRANSLATED   BY   8.    PERCY   SMITH   FROM  TARAKAWa'S  ACCOUNT. 


[The  story  of  the  slayingf  of  Kataore  has  been  published  already  in  Sir  George 
Orej's  *<  Nga  Mahinga  anga  tupuna/'  London,  1854,  with  more  detail  than  is 
given  in  Tarakawa*B  narrative  above.  But  it  ends  with  the  slaying  of  the  monster 
by  stating  that  great  troubles  arose  amongst  the  tribes  of  Rotorua  in  consequence, 
without  describing  what  these  troubles  were.  Tarakawa's  narrative  supplies  this 
deficiency,  and  tells  us  what  became  of  the  defeated  tribes.  This  is  important  as 
supporting  the  statement  made  in  *'  The  History  and  Trnditinnn  of  the  Taranaki 
Coast,'*  page  11 2  (in  the  book  form),  where  it  is  stated  that  the  Ngati-Tama  tribe 
of  North  Taranaki  descend  from  Tama-ihu-toroa,  great-grandson  of  Tama-te-kapua 
(captain  of  *<  Te  Arawa  '*  canoe).  Tarakawa's  narrative  shows  why  these  people 
left  Rotorua.  The  local  history  of  the  Taranaki  Ngati-Tama,  however,  claims  that 
the  name  of  the  tribe  is  derived  from  Tama-hou-moa,  a  descendant  of  those  who 
came  to  New  Zealand  in  eirea^  1350,  in  the  "  Toko-mam  "  canoe  (see  page,  loe.cit.) 
It  appears  tolerably  clear,  however,  that  this  Rotorua  migration  amalgamated  with 
the  Taranaki  Ngati-Tama,  and  the  combination  of  the  two  peoples  has  been  known 
by  that  name  down  to  the  present  day.  The  narrative  should  have  a  special  interest 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Rotorua,  as  describing  some  of  the  local  history  of  plaoes  that 
are  now  passed  over  constantly  by  thousands  of  tourists  each  year.  The  descendants 
of  Tu-a-Rotorua  were,  there  is  little  doubt,  some  of  the  tangata-whenua^  or  original 
tribes  of  New  Zealand.  They  claim  to  descend  from  Tawhaki,  who  flourished  in 
Fiji  and  Samoa  ages  before  the  migration  of  about  1350.  As  for  the  taniwKa,  or 
ngararuy  slain  by  Ngati-Tama,  we  unbelieving  Fakeha$  place  no  credence  in  the 
many  similar  stories  relating  to  these  great  saurians,  for  such  they  were  according 
to  the  Maori  description.  The  fact  probably  is  that  this  is  another  illustration  oil 
the  localisation  of  events  which  occurred  in  reality  long  before  the  ancestors  of  the 
Maori  reached  New  Zealand.  They  are  probably  stories  of  the  killing  of  crocodiles 
in  Indonesia,  or  India,  now  localised.  According  to  the  genealogical  tables  herein, 
the  events  would  have  occurred  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.] 

''A  VERY  great  battle  was  fought  on  account  of  this  pet;  and  the 
descendants  of  Tu-a-Botorua  suffered  severo  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
descendants  of  Tama-te-kapua,  and  it  ^as  his  descendants  also  who 
avenged  the  descendants  of  Tu-a-Hotorua.  Hence  it  is,  that  no  similar 
ngarara  (lizard,  monster)  has  ever  given  cause  by  its  death,  to  so  much 
affliction  on  the  part  of  its  master.  It  will  now  be  shown  why  this  is  so : 
The  descendants  of  Tama-te-kapua  and  those  of  Tu-a-Botorua 
dwelt  together  at  Rotorua.  Tangai*oa-mihi  (of  the  latter)  lived  outside 
of  M oerangi  Mountain  (^Jxiftt  to  Viv^  ^\i>;3ti  ol  ^^^\«^m  \j8iRA'\^  %aid  his 
jfas  were  named  Titoko-rangi.,  P\i!biv-^^V  '"^^  ILaiasAfe^,  VK\.^^^Nft\«. 
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seen  at  this  day.  Ngati-Tama-ihu-toroa  (descendant  of  the  ancestor 
of  that  name,  who  was  a  great-grandson  of  Tama-te-kapua)  dwelt  at 
TePokeroa — the  hill  in  the  park  just  to  the  south  of  Ohinemutu  Village. 
(Presently,  the  descent  will  be  shown.)  The  descendants  of  Tama-ihu- 
toroa  were  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  visiting  Tarawera  Lake.  The 
pet  monster  of  Tangaroa-mihi,  named  Kataore,  lived  at  Te  Uaha — a 
ridge  on  the  east  side  of  Moerangi  Mountain,  near  the  Tikitapu  Lake — 
and  the  reason  that  Tangaroa-mihi  left  the  monster  there  was  so  that 
it  might  descend  to  the  lake  to  drink.  On  a  certain  occasion  the 
Ngati-Tama-ihu-toroa  were  proceeding  to  Lake  Tarawera,  and  on 
arrival  opposite  to  the  cave  of  the  monster,  the  company  heard  a 
rambling  noise  proceeding  therefrom.  The  people  said,  '  Ah !  It  is 
Kataore !  We  shall  be  killed ! '  Some  said,  '  Not  so !  It  is  a  tame 
monster ! '  Rere-toi  said,  '  Let  us  kill  it ! '  Fitaka  (a  noted  taniwha 
slayer  and  priest)  replied,  '  Yes !  But  it  will  be  known  directly  that  we 
had  killed  it.'  Then  said  the  warrior,  '  Why  should  this  monster  be 
left  to  live  ?'  And  then  Pui'aho-kura,  Maihi,  and  the  others  consented 
that  it  should  be  killed. 

Then  Fitaka  proceeded  to  uplift  his  powerful  karakias^  the  whakatura- 
moe,  and  others  (to  cause  the  monster  to  become  powerless),  and  he  had 
not  reached  the  second  heading  of  his  incantation  when  the  roar  of  the 
monster  was  heard.  Now  Kere-toi  commanded  an  assault  to  be  made, 
and  directly  the  noise  of  the  weapons  was  heard  on  the  eyes  of  the 
taniwha.  Aha !  the  efficacy  of  the  incantation !  Not  a  squirm  of  his 
tail ;  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  spear  their  whale.  It  was  just  like 
the  saying  of  old,  '  A  whale !  A  big  fish ! '  And  so  they  laid  the 
monster  that  destroyed  our  ancestors — he  fell  by  the  deep-laid  scheme, 
hy  the  ambush.     And  then  the  party  returned  to  Kotorua. 

Not  long  afterwards  Te  Mounga,  the  younger  brother  of  Tangaroa- 
mihi,  went  to  see  how  the  pet  belonging  to  them  was  getting  on.  On 
arrival  he  found  the  spears  sticking  in  its  eyes.  He  returned  and 
reported,  '  A !  Kataore  is  dead !  He  has  been  deliberately  killed  by 
someone.'  Then  Tangaroa-mihi  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  pet,  covering 
himself  with  his  mat,  saying,  '£,  kowai  ra  toku  hei  tua  i  te  rangi  kia 
mataraiara  " — (the  meaning,  but  not  the  translation,  of  which  is,  '  Who 
shall  avenge  his  death  ? ')  Said  the  younger  brother,  '  Wait  a  while ; 
let  us  be  quite  sure  who  did  it.'  Now  when  morning  came,  Te  Mounga 
proceeded  to  Te  Pukerua  (the  pa  of  Ngati-Tama,  near  Ohine-mutu)  to 
make  enquiries.  Bere-toi  at  once  said,  '  Indeed,,  you  have  great  courage 
to  come  here  and  ask !  I  killed  the  useless  god  who  was  the  dread  on 
that  road ! ' 

So  Te  Mounga  returned  in  trouble,  for  he  felt  in  his  breast  that  this 
action  was  intended  to  debase  his  brother,  his  tribe,  and  himaeM.   ^Yisii 
he  reached   tie  pas,   the  people   ail    gathered    togetTier,   wvA.   VJfeictv 
ToDgaraa-mihi  enquired  the  reanlt,  to  which  Te  Mounga  Te^\\e«L,  ^  \\. 
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was  not  pleasant  what  I  heard ;  Rere-toi,  Puraho-kura,  and  the  other 
chiefs  of  Ngati-Tama  replied  to  me  with  anger.'  Tangaroa-mihi  said, 
'  Tes !  This  killing  was  not  for  the  pet  alone,  but  was  intended  for 
me.  Let  us  await  some  of  their  parties  on  the  road,  and  ^en  we  see 
them  we  will  make  a  rush  at  them  on  the  track.'  To  this  all  the  chiefs 
consented,  including  Tu-hokaia  and  Amaru-te-ra. 

Now  on  a  certain  day  not  long  after,  a  party  of  Ngati-Tama  was 
seen  coming  along,  and  the  children  of  Tu-a-Rotorua  proceeded  to  lie  in 
wait  on  the  path.  Thej  then  attacked  the  party  of  Ngati-Tama,  who, 
taken  by  surprise,  fled.  (This  took  place  just  in  the  hollow  before  the 
present  road  enters  the  Tikitapu  bush.)  But  Ngati-Tama  soon  rallied 
and  attacked  the  others,  when  Ngati-Tu-a-Kotorua  were  beaten,  losing 
Te  Mounga,  Taura,  and  others.  This  fight  was  called  '  Te  Mania.  'Oi 
the  following  morning  they  fought  again,  and  this  time  Tangaroa-mihi 
(the  owner  of  the  monster)  fell. 

The  defeated  people  of  Tangaroa-mihi  now  sent  messengers  to  th< 
grandsons  of  Bangi-tihi  (fifth  in  descent  from  Tama-te-kapua)  ai 
Tarawera  Lake,  where  they  dwelt  under  the  chiefs  Ihu,  Bongomai,  anc 
others,  to  come  to  their  assistance.  A  company  came  in  response  undei 
those  chiefs  to  the  pas  of  Tangaroa-mihi's  people,  and  next  morning  thi 
opposing  parties  joined  in  battle,  when  Ngati-Tama  were  defeated,  anc 
fled ;  whilst  the  voice  of  Ihu  was  heard  crying  out,  *  Rongomai,  E 
Close  on  to  them  ! '  Ngati-Tama  were  badly  beaten.  But  Rere-to 
brought  them  back  to  the  fight,  when  he  himself  fell,  kiUed  by  Ihu 
and  then  Ngati-Tama  were  altogether  beaten.  This  fight  was  calle< 
*  Tarawa-pungapunga,'  and  occun'ed  near  the  junction  of  the  Wairoi 
and  Te  Ngae  roads,  on  the  site  of  the  quarry  reserve. 

At  daylight  the  fighting  was  continued,  for  the  old  men  say  tha 
Ngati -Tama- ihu- roa  were  a  very  brave  people.  The  parties  closed 
Rongo-mai  (of  Tarawera)  shouted  out,  *  O  Ihu  !  Let  us  make  a  suddei 
rush  ! '  Ihu  thought  it  best  to  attempt  to  overwhelm  the  braves  alone 
so  he  went  forth  from  where  they  were  closed  in  battle,  where  he  sav 
Puraho-kura,  and  then  there  was  a  rush  !  Puraho-kura  was  the  first  \a 
lunge  at  the  other  with  his  spear,  and  then  he  fell  to  the  prowess  of  Ihu 
Ngati-Tama  now  fled,  for  they  were  beaten.  This  battle  is  calle< 
^  Te  wai-whiti-inanga,'  and  took  place  along  the  beach  about  a  fourtl 
of  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  present  Postmaster's  Bath,  and  clo» 
to  the  place  now  called  Sodom  and  Gromorrah. 

Ngati-Tama  had  now  lost  two  battles,  so  retreated  straight  on  Xa 

their /}a  at  Te  Pukeroa.     Whilst  they  were  fleeing,  Ihu  called  out  to  hi 

people,  '  Enough  I    leave  t\\ose  «i^^et  \iToNi)ti«t%  oi  wa^  %s^  ^  x^amvAnt. 

(The  meaning  of  Ihu's  words  w\\i\»  a^isx  itwxi  \Xi^  \s5^wHSs>L%\aM«.\— 
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Tuna-te-kapua  (captain  of  *  Te  Arawa ') 


1.  Tahoro-mata-kaka  2.  Kaha-mata-momoe 

I 

Tawake 

I 
Tama-ihu-toroa  Ue-nuku 

(Whose  descendants  are  Ngati-Tama,  | 

an  elder  branch  than  the  de9C3ndants  Rangi-tihi 

of  Rangi-tihi.)  (Hence  Ngati-Rangi-tihi,  to 

which  tribe  Ihu  belonged.) 

When  the  remnant  of  Ngati-Tama  got  back  to  Te  Pukeroa,  they 
consalted,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  better  migrate. 
This  proposal  was  consented  to  by  Rongo-haua,  Ue-rata,  Rongo-hape, 
and  Ue-marama.  The  migration  decided  on  this  course  because  of  the 
fear  of  the  weapons  of  the  grandchildren  of  Rangi-tihi-whakahirahira 
of  Lake  Tarawera.  There  was  one  division  of  Ngati-Tu-a-Rotorua 
living  at  that  time  at  Te  Kopua,  near  Kawaha  (a  mile  north  of 
Ohine-mutu — the  bluff  there).  These  were  Maru-kupu  and  his  sons 
Hare,  Rangi-korako,  and  Te  Amai  (who  would  also  be  opposed  to 
Ngati-Tama  in  the  case  of  further  fighting). 

So  the  migration  went  straight  away,  and  finally  reached  Kakepuku 
—near  Pirongia  township,  on  the  Waipa — where  they  were  found  by  the 
people  and  chiefs  of  *  Tainui.'  Here  they  dwelt  with  Whakatere  and 
Takihiku,  the  sons  of  Rau-kawa  (from  whom  Ngati-Rau-kawa  take 
their  name),  and  they  had  given  to  them  some  fern-root  grounds  of  the 
best  kind  {motuhanga). 

But  a  year  had  not  passed  before  this  migratory  people  became 
bumptious,  and  helped  themselves  to  the  fern-root  grounds  of  the  local 
peep!  3.  Then  the  local  people  assembled,  and  the  high-chief  Rerc-ahu 
and  his  son  Ihi-nga-rangi  decided  that  this  evil  people,  the  migrants, 
must  be  expelled.  None  of  the  tribe  were  able  to  gainsay  this  decision. 
So  Whakatere's  son  Poutu  went  to  the  people  and  said,  '  Ye  all !  It  has 
been  decided  by  the  chiefs  that  you  all  must  go ;  you  must  migrate  from 
here.'  He  added,  *  Whenever  I  hear  that  you  have  settled  in  some 
place,  I  and  my  affection  for  you  wiU  visit  you.'  Then  the  migration 
thanked  Poutu  and  Nga-Kohua — son  of  Takihiku — and  consented  to  the 
decree.  Then  Ue-rata,  Ue-marama,  and  Te  Rangi-houtu  urged  that 
they  should  all  migrate  to  Taranaki.  But  Rongo-haua  was  of  a  different 
mind — said  he,  *  O !  To  Taupo,  to  the  bowls  of  ngohongoho  and  pangare ' 
(two  small  fish  of  Lake  Taupo,  the  kokopu). 

And  so  now  the  migration  broke  up,  for  they  had  different  thoughts ; 
Ue-rata  and  Ue-marama  migrated  (with  their  people)  to  Taranaki, 
whilst  Rongo-haua  and  Bon^o-hape  and  their  sister   (^auA.  ^^cr^*5i^ 
moved  off  to  Taupo,  and  settled  down  on  the  north-'weat  s\^e  oi  >Jcl^ 
Jake  at  Wai-haba. 
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When  they  arrived  there,  they  were  met  by  the  people  of  those 
parts,  who  exclaimed,  '  0 !  Here  is  a  migration ! '  Then  they  sent  off 
a  messenger  to  the  head  chief  of  Taupo,  to  Bua-wehea,  saying,  *  0 !  A 
migration  is  staying  with  us  ! '  Rangi-tamaua  was  he  who  gave  this 
message.  The  head-chief  was  pleased  at  the  news  and  said,  '  It  is 
well ;  they  will  be  somebody  to  say  to,  *  0 !  Prepare  some  food !'  *  Tell 
them,  presently  I — Rua-wehea — will  go  over  and  see  them.'  The 
other  replied,  *  Yes !  Come  over  and  see  your  people  who  are  to  be 
your  workmen.' 

On  a  certain  day  Eua-wehea  proceeded  by  canoe,  and  when  he  had 
arrived  outside  of  Wai-haha,  he  called  out,  '  Come  outside  of  the  house ; 
here  is  the  head  chief  of  Taupo ! '  8o  the  migrants  came  forth  to 
welcome  the  chief,  who  replied  to  their  invitation  to  come  ashore,  '  Yes! 
yes,  cease  not  to  welcome  me.  This  is  I,  I  am  your  chief,  and  I  intend 
to  give  you  my  commands.'  After  this  they  all  gathered  into  a  house 
belonging  to  Bongo-haua,  when  Rua-wehea  said,  '  When  you  hear  my 
pukaea  (trumpet),  take  note,  it  is  a  command  for  food,  and  make  haste 
about  preparing  it.'  The  migrants  said  not  a  word.  Then  the  chief 
returned  to  his  own  home. 

During  the  early  settlement  of  the  migrants  in  those  parts,  the 
head'Chief  used  to  come  in  his  canoe,  and  as  he  approached  used  to 
sound  his  trumpet — this  was  what  it  said,  ^Pororo,  pororo  ma,  tahutaku 
iekai!^ — (*  Pororo,  pororo,*  prepare  food.')  Then  Bongo-haua  and 
Kongo-hape  of  the  migrants  was  told  of  this,  and  they  felt  exceedingly 
annoyed,  saying,  ^E!  E !  i,  what  an  idea  to  curse  the  descendants  of 
those  who  jumped  over  the  fishing-net,  and  those  who  engendered  the 
war  with  IJe-nuku.'  Now  these  words  referred  to  his  ancestor 
Tama-te-kapua,  captain  of  *  Te  Arawa,'  who  originated  the  quarrel 
with  Ue-nuku,  and  who  jumped  over  the  fishing-net  when  Bakauri 
was  killed,  but  he  escaped,  and  stole  the  fruit  of  the  sheltering  pcporo 
tree  "  of  Ue-nuku.  (Events  that  occurred  in  Hawaiki  before  the  great 
migration  of  the  Maoris  to  New  Zealand  about  1350.  The  **  sheltering 
poporo  "  is,  no  doubt,  a  breadfruit  tree,  as  is  plainly  mentioned  in  some 
of  the  old  songs,  where  the  Barotongan  name  of  kuru  for  that  fruit 
replaces  that  of  poporo.) 

''But  enough.  Thus  were  the  commands  of  Bua-wehea  frequently 
issued  to  the  migrants  until;  later,  came  Poutu,  Nga-Kohua,  and 
Tama-te-hura  (of  Ngati-Bau-kawa,  see  ante)  on  a  visit  to  them  in  their 
new  homes,  as  the  former  had  promised.  They  heard  then,  after  it 
was  told  them,  the  nature  of  the  commands  to  prepare  food.  Ngati- 
Bau-kawa  were  much  annoyed ;  and  Poutu  said,  *  A !  Killing  will  be 
the  next  thing ! '     Bongo-haua  replied,   '  Yes  !    It  is  so ;  we  are  just 

•  The  exact  meaning  oi  porovo  1  dotf  \.  Vno^  ,\svl\.\\.\%  kq.  ^«aK^  i8^pi(^)B»w. 
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waiting  (for  the  opportunity).'  Poutu  then  said,  *  Leave  it  to  the 
swirling  current  (of  war).' 

After  a  long  time  there  was  heard  out  on  the  lake  the  mouth  of  the 
trumpet  again,  *  Pororo  !  Fororo  ma  !  teretere  tahutahu  te  kai  ! '  as  before. 
80  Rongo-haua  said  to  Kongo -hape,  *  I  will  call  out  the  welcome,'  to 
which  the  other  consented.  Then  the  women  stood  forth  and  welcomed 
the  coming  guest,  and  as  they  called,  came  back  the  answer,  *  Are  you 
cooking  the  food,  0  heads  ?  '*  Roroi-hape  (sister  of  the  two  chiefs) 
replied,  *  Welcome  !  Welcome  our  lord  !  A  !  Can  it  be  told  ?  It  is 
cooked  already.  Come  to  the  house  that  the  food  of  your  village  may 
quickly  be  brought — the  fishes  of  Taupo.'  80  the  head-chief  entered 
the  house,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  sat  down  under  the  window  (the  place 
of  honour)  the  voice  of  Kongo-haua  was  heard,  Who  is  at  the  door 
post  ? '  Bongo-hape  replied,  *  Who  is  at  the  Eongo-mai-whiti  ?  'Tis  I ! 
'TisI!'  Then  shouted  Rongo-haua,  'A!  A!  Ha!  ita!'\  and  the 
weapon  crashed  into  Rua-wehea's  head  and  killed  him. 

When  the  people  living  round  the  shores  of  Lake  Taupo  heard  of 
this  they  came  to  fight  with  the  migrants,  and  many  of  Ngati-Tama 
were  killed,  and  the  remainder  fled  from  the  district  and  settled  at 
Motu-whanake — a  place  not  far  from  Te  Niho-o-te-kiore,  on  the 
Waikato  river  (a  Constabulary  post  in  the  seventies  of  last  century), 
and  eventually  also  at  Pohaturoa,  the  precipitous  rocky  pinnacle  near 
Te  Ati-a-muri,  where  the  old  Rotorua-Taupo  road  crosses  the  Waikato. 

Now  there  is  still  remaining  to  this  day  one  division  of  the  Tu-hou- 
raogi  tribe  caUed  after  Tama-ihu-roa ;  the  tribe  is  not  entirely  lost. 
And  also  the  descendants  of  Tu-a-Rotorua,  neither  are  they  lost 
entirely,  for  they  inter-married  with  Te  Aitanga-a-Kahu-mata*  momoe. 
But  the  bulk  of  Te  Arawa  are  now  absorbed  in  the  descendants  of  the 
aame  Kahu-mata-momoe,  descendant  of  Tama-te-kapua,  through  Kahu' 
and  Tawake,  who  married  Tu-pare- whaitaita,  a  descendant  of  Hatu-patu 
the  man  who  slew  Rau-mati  on  account  of  his  burning  the  '  Arawa ' 
canoe  (see  J.P.8.,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  55,  for  the  history  of  Rau-mati.    .    .) 

**  There  have  been  three  celebrated  ngarara — monsters — in  this 
district — ^viz.,  Kataore,  Hotu-puku,  and  Peke-haua,  all  of  which  were 
killed  by  Pitaka,  according  to  the  accounts.  If  these  monsters  had 
lived  there  would  not  have  been  any  of  the  seed  of  man  left ;  it  is  well 
that  they  were  killed. 

The  following  is  the  descent  from  those  who  lived  in  the  times 
when  Kataore  was  slain,  down  to  the  present  day." 

(See  the  table  in  the  original  Maori.) 

*  To  call  another  a  <*  head  '*  is  a  oane,  as  in  upoko  tahuna^  burnt  head. 
tFrom  this  e^jpnanon—Ua^— comes  the  name  of  the  Taupo  tnbe,  ^^K^i- 
Itaogi'itM.    lUngi'ita  being  an  unoestor  named  in  remembTauoe  oi    \iift  «\»n^ 
hcident 
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[206]    Origin  of  the  word  Kanaka. 

In  the  discosfiion  which  followed  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  the  *'  Wetitem 
Pacific  "  by  Sir  Everard  im  Thnrm,  published  in  the  September  namber  of  *•  The 
Geographical  Journal/'  p.  288,  Mr.  Ba^il  Thomson  (late  of  Tiji)  sajv,  *'  Sir 
Everard  im  Thrum  ju.st  now  invited  anyone  who  could  to  rise  and  explain  the 
etymology  of  the  word  Kanaka.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  an  authority  upon 
the  matter,  but  I  would  suggest  tangaUi  ;  the  /  and  k  are  interchangeable  all  over 
the  Pacific,  and  I  believe  the  word  to  be  tangntn,  which  is  the  Fijian  tamata,  which 
simply  means  '  man/  *'  Mr.  Basil  Thompson  iai  no  doubt  right,  and  the  origin  of 
the  change  from  ^  to  A*  so  far  as  this  word  is  concerned  m  as  follows :  Kanaka  is  a 
Hawaiian  word  orig^inally,  and  came  into  use  in  the  early  years  of  last  century, 
when  so  many  native  Hawaiians  shipped  on  board  whaling  vessels.  It  means 
**man;*'  and  thus  came  to  be  applied  to  all  the  darir-coloured  peoples  of  the 
Pacific.  The  word,  however,  in  Hawaii,  was  originally  tanata,  and  the  change  to 
kanaka  only  took  place  at  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
Hawaiians  changed  their  /  to  a  A:  in  every  case  in  which  the  former  occurs — a 
similar  change  to  that  which  occurred  in  Samoan  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  its  original  Hawaiian  form  of  tanata,  the  word  is  the  exact 
reproduction  of  the  tanata  of  the  Ngati-Awa  and  Ure-wera  tribes  of  the  Bay  of 
Plenty,  New  Zealand,  which  in  other  tribes  is  tangata,  as  it  is  in  Rarotonga  and 
many  other  places,  and  which  in  Tahiti  has  become  attentuated  into  tu^ata^  all 
meaning  "  man  "  and  "  men  "  (both  rir  and  honw). 

EBITO&. 

[207]    Le  ua  Xiua  Islands. 

In  note  No.  205  (Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  154)   we  referred  to  this  island  and  to  its 
great  interest  as  possibly  containing  in  its  present  inhabitants  a  belated  branch  of 
the  original  migration  of  the  Polynesians  into  the  Pacific,  who  were  probably 
Samoans.     In  the  paper  quoted  in  Note  206,  supra.  Sir  £.  im  Thurm  refers  to  this 
island  as  being  within  his  jurisdiction  as  High  Commissioner,  and  furnishes  som^ 
illustrations.      He  says,   **  When  I  visited   the   place  only  four  years  ago,  and 
necessarily  for  a  brief  time,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  original  conditions  of 
native  life  prevailed  here  to  a  degree  unusual,  if  not  unprecedented,  elsewhere  in 
the  Pacific.     But  the  copra  traders  have  since  pushed  their  business  further,  and  if 
any  ethnologist  wishes  for  a  good  opportunity  of  studying  native  life  he  should  p) 
to   Ongtong  Java   {Le  ua  Xiun)  without  delay.*'      We  wish    to  emphasize  this 
st4itement  in  the   strongest  manner ;    for   to  anyone   properly  equipped  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  Polynesian  language  and  traditions  an  opening  is  here  offered  of 
s^>curing  most  important  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Polynesian  race — their 
langnage,  customs,  and  tTad\t\oi\».   T\ur  \^wi^  ^«vM  be  virgin  soil  to  anyone  who 
would  spend  a  year  or  so  tbexe,  and  iVe  Tesvs\\»  n» w^^  ^vJtwXJs^  \3fe  ^\  ^<fe>EKsw\sjA 
interest.     Here  is  an  opportumty  Iot  ftome  m«n.  ^i  ^^^^ \»  ^^5l\xi ^  ^E««x^.se%.. 
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Stewart*s,  or  Sikaiana,  another  isUnd  near  the  East  Coast  of  the  Solomon 
liluids,  presents  a  farther  field  of  enqoiry,  for  the  inhabitants  are  Polynesians, 
l^ongh  probablj  much  mixed  with  Melanenans.  Their  language  appears  closely 
oonnected  with  Maori. 

Editob. 

[208]  Origin  of  the  names  of  the  Barotongan  Arikis,  or  High  Chiefs. 
We  preface  Mr.  Sarage's  remarks  with  the  statement  that  there  are  manj 
Arikit  in  Rarotonga,  but  the  families,  the  origins  of  whose  names  he  g^ves  are  those 
of  the  three  governing  families ;  and  that  th^ir  origin  dates  back  to,  or  precedes, 
the  settlement  of  Rarotonga  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Editob. 

The  Obioin  op  thb  Name  op  Pa. 
The  name  of  Pa  had  its  origin  from  the  contest  that  Iro-nui  had  with  Tane. 
After  Iro  had  chased  Tane  from  one  heaven  to  another  until  he  was  just  entering 
the  greatest  hearen  (Te-rang^-tua-tini) ,  Iro  caught  him  bj  the  foot  and  called  out 
to  Tane,  "TV  pa  net  au  i  a  koe  i  te  rartgi-tua-tini^^ — (**  I  smite  you  here  in  the 
greatest  heaven — tenth  heaven  ;  '*  or  it  may  be  translated,  "  In  the  greatest  heaven 
I  smite  you.")  As  the  tradition  tells  us,  Tane  begged  for  quarter  and  Iro  g^ve  him 
his  life.  Some  time  after,  Iro  visited  Tahiti -nui  and  there  took  a  wife  named 
Te-toko-o-te-rangi,  and  by  her  had  children — the  eldest  son  he  called  by  these 
names :  Pa-i-te-rangi-tua-nui  and  Pa-ki-te-tua-kura-o-Tane — both  in  memory  of 
the  time  when  he  captured  Tane  and  was  about  to  smite  him.  This  son  he  also 
called  Ta-i-te-ariki — this  was  the  son  who  Tangiia-nui-o-te-pa-enua-tinitini 
adopted  and  g^ve  the  name  of  Te-ariki-upoko-tini. 

Thb  Obioin  of  the  Name  op  Tino-xana. 
Motoro,  the  son  of  Tang^a,  by  his  wife  Puatara,  was  the  first  one  to  receive 
the  name  of  Tino-mana,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  not  injured  by  the  fire  when 
Tatapn  set  fire  to  the  mountain  "  Aora'i  "  at  Tahiti.  The  name  means  "  absolute 
power,"  and  may  also  be  translated,  *'  body  vested  with  power."  Motoro  had 
KTeral  names,  but  Motoro  was  his  first,  and  he  was  generally  known  by  that  name ; 
Tuna-au-ariki  was  his  second,  and  Te- Ariki-Tino-mana  his  third ;  his  other  names 
I  shall  give  at  some  future  date. 

The  Obioin  of  the  Name  op  Makea. 
According  to  Vakapora,  the  mataiapo,  or  chief,  of  highest  rank  in  Makea-nui's 
portion  of  the  Avama  district,  the  name  of  Makea  was  given  to  Puta-ki-te-tai 
(vhose  proper  name  was  Te-ariki-maru) ;  Puta-ki-te-tai  being  the  name  given  to 
him  by  Karika  in  memory  of  his  battle  and  defeat  by  Tangiia  off  the  Island  of 
Kaketu  (an  island  known  by  that  name  at  that  period  in  the  Paumotu  group) ,  after 
the  return  of  the  Ngati -Tangiia  who  accompanied  Karika  and  his  party  to  Iva  to 
I  cat  down  the  tamanu  tree  gprowing  there,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Pata  (Vakapora 
aays  that  this  was  the  name  of  the  tree  and  not  of  a  canoe,  for  the  canoe  that  the 
Xgati-Tangiia  and  the  priests  Potiki-taua,  More,  Tara-mai-te-tonga,  Maoate-atua, 
and  Manu-aitu  built  out  of  this  tree  was  called  Oro-tere  and  Oro-kuri,  and  that 
this  canoe  was  brought  to  Rarotonga  when  they  returned  here) ,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  gpreat  canoe  out  of  it.  This  party  of  Ngati-Tangiia,  when  they  returned 
to  Rarotonga,  informed  Tangiia-mii  and  the  Ngati-Tangiia  of  the  tte«^\i<&T^  oi 
Karika  and  his  party-  and  of  Karika's  death.  Tangiia  then  gaxe  tVAft  <^^^ 
Pata-ki-te-tai  the  additional  name  of  Kakeakea-o-nga-nio-atua— ^tYie  tM^ai  oxi 
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the  god's  teeth)  ;  the  gods  were  Tonga-iti  and  Mam-mamao — ^both  Tangiia's  goda. 
Vakapora  further  says  that  Karika  had  onlj  one  god»  Rangatira-Tara-eke--a 
female  god. 

I  saw  Terei  aboat  the  foregoing  statements  and  he  says  that  they  are  oorrect. 
Terei  is,  as  well  as  being  a  descendant  of  Tang^ia-noi,  a  descendant  of  More-te- 
taunga-o-te-tini,  one  of  the  high  priests,  and  he  holds  that  position  at  the  present 
time. 

8.  Satags. 

[209]    Fale'ula  Library. 

The  American  Geog^phical  Society  has  published  an  excellent  bibliography  of 
Polynesian  works,  contained  in  the  library  of  our  fellow  member  Mr.  W.  Churchill, 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  The  thanks  of  Polynesian  scholars  are  due  to  the 
Geographical  Society  for  thus  enabling  us  to  see  the  names  of  works  not  generally 
known  ;  and  also  to  Mr.  Churchill  for  the  compilation  of  the  work.  Mr.  Churchill 
would  be  the  last  to  claim  for  this  list,  that  it  is  complete.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
does  not  mention  several  works  on  the  Polynesians;  but  it  does  note  seTerml  of 
rare  occurrence. 

The  author  has  been  liberal  enough  to  send  us  several  copies,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  despatch  one  to  anyone  interested  if  they  will  send  us  two  penny  postage 
stamps. 

Editob. 
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A  Mebtiko  of  the  Council  waa  held  at  the  Idbraiy  on  the  21st  December. 
Preaent:— The  Preeident,  Meesn.  W.  W.  Smith,  W.  H.  Skinnei*,  J.  H.  Parker, 
W.  L.  Newman,  and  F.  P.  Corkill. 

Correepondenoe  was  dealt  with.  It  wras  reported  that  two  memben  had 
resigned,  and  another,  Judge  A.  Mackaj,  had  died  since  the  last  meetings. 

It  was  agreed  to  exchange  publications  with  the  United  States  National 
Voseum,  Washington,  and  also  to  publish  the  list  of  exchanges  annuallj  instead  of 
qnarterlj  as  heretofore. 

Hie  following  list  of  publications  reoeiTed  was  read : — 

2428  2?f>if;r8^fn— Koninklijk  Instituut.    Vol.  Ixiii.    The  Hague. 

2429  Otolo^uM— Koloniale  Bibliotheek  Institaut.    The  Hague. 

2430  Oeoloffisehe-en  Technitehe  Aanteekeningui—de  Suriname. 
2i31-3  7^  Geographical  Journal,     September  to  November,  1909. 
2434-7  The  Science  of  Man.     September  to  December,  1909. 
2438-40  NaMata,    September  to  NoTember,  1(»09. 

2441  Annual  Bepori,     Australasian  Museum,  1909. 

2442  Aboriginal  Carvinge — W.  D.  Campbell,  Mines  Department,  Sjdnej. 

2424  JSftronit— Geological  Surrej,  New  South  Wales.    Vol.  vi.,  p.  4  ;  Vol.  vii.,  p.  1. 
2445-6  Bevue—'De  Ji'Ecole  D*Anthropologie  de  Paris.    August  to  October,  1909. 

2447  Proeeedingt—'^ew  Zealand  Institute.     Part  2,  1909. 

2448  The  American  Antiquarian.    June  to  August,  1909. 

2449  Prieree  et  Invocations  Magiques — Madagascar.      Presented    bj   Rev.   H.   J. 

Fletcher. 

2450  Un  TexU  Aribieo^Jfalgache  du  xvi.  Siecle.    Presented  bj  Rev.  H.  J.  Fletcher. 

2451  Directors*  lUport—l90S.     Bemice  Pauahi  Museum. 

2452  The  Fale*ula  Library— Wm.   Churchill,   published   by  The  American  Geo- 

graphical Society. 
2453-4  Bulletin — ^American  Geographical  Society.     September-October,  1909. 

2455  Mitteilungen — Anthropological  Society  of  Vienna.     Vol.  xxxix,  3,  4. 

2456  Journal — Royal  Anthropological  Institute.     Vol.  xxxix. 

2457  Index  to  Fomander's  '*  Polynesian  Race." 

2458  Notes  on  Shoehonean  Dialects  of  South  California — University  of  California. 

2459  The  Perfect  Way.    Presented  by  Jane  Miller  Fisher. 

2460  Beport—VniixA  States  National  Museum,  1908. 

2461  The  Maoris  of  New  Zealand— Bj^  J.  Cowan.     (Presented  by  Whitoombe  and 

Tombs). 
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oed  oy  Te  Bau-panha  oy  axxange- 
rUh  the  Waikato,  67 
u.  a  ^  on  the  Whanganui  river,  87 
nifloation  of  the  term.     By  Stare 
84 ;  by  H.  T.  Whatahoro,  91 
a  seoondaiy  position;   no  higher 
Q  possible,  89 

male,  known  as  ArUci'tapairu  {ariki 
rte8y),86 

Barotonga,  origin  of  tiieir  names : 
no-mana,  and  Makea.  8.  Savage 
217 

a  destructive  epidemic  disease,  2; 
iced  in  1890  by  ship  Coromandel, 
red  thousands  en  lives  in  the  North 
41 
ribe,  its  doings  in  the  nineteenth 

ietnrn  of  the,  to  Taranaki,  167 

te  pa^  Incidents  of  the  siege  of  (f  oot- 

21 

Bua,  a  name  for  the  Whanganui 

(7 

Tarawera,  a  name  for  the  Whanga* 

er,  81 

eet,xi. 

sen's  voyages,  oonflim  assumed  date 
i-paraha*s  expedition  (note),  164 
Kiw,  Tupa  snd  Bakaihika  (note),  98 
isk  *'  migration  (Te  heke  niAo-puta), 
exodus  of  Taranaki  tribes  to  Otaki, 

Bank,"  Nelson,  native  name  Te 
a  i  Otama^i-ea,  198 

Maori,  of  propitious  snd  unlucky 

I 

irhich  Whainga-roa  taua  embarked, 

Te  Bau-paraha  still  remaining,  184 

>  took  part  in  tluB  Ngati-Toa  migra- 

dera,  their  descent  from  New  Zea- 

fttives,98 

Island,  native  name  Whangarae,  196 

>  Bau-paraha's  party  at  Binelair's 
86 

?.  W.,  Infonnation  contributed  by, 
aing  the  "  Amio-whenua  "  taua,  108 
ming  of  Te  Kukurangi,  146 
I  visit  to  Tasman  Bay,  198 

bem  expeditions  to  Taranaki,  4 
mes  of  Journal,  proposed  reprint,  46 
liseases,  U  r^whanwha  and  U  anki, 

.  of  Tn-whare  and  Baa>paraha,  1819, 


Eale*ula  Library,  218 

Farewell  Sirit,  native  name  One-tahua,  108 

Fire-arms,  instances  of  Haori  ignorance  of,  16, 

22,81,87.94 
Fire-«rms,  Maori  song  in  derision  of,  16 
First  gun  procured  by  the  Ati-Awa  (footnote), 

106 ;  bv  Ngati-whatua  (footnote),  107 
First  pakehM  in  the  Waikato,  70 
First  ships  at  Eawhia,  60 
Fishing  fleetj  Fuke-tapu.  Loss  of,  with  all  the 

able-bodied  men  of  the  tribe,  2 
Food-plant,  extinct  native,  known  as  aka,  170 
Fomander's   "Polynesian   Bace,"   Index  to 

(note),  96 
French  Pass,  native  name  Te  Au-miti,  198 

Genealogies— 

Haers-ao— Te  A  mo,  80 

Maru-punga-nui— T.  H.  Tarakawa,  209 

Ngai-nui— Apitia,  49 

Tfci-hawea— Mahananui-a-tai,  18 

Tams^te-kapua— Bangi-tihi,  207 

Te  Waihuka— Poroa,  86 

Tuputupu-whenua— Hare  Hcmgi,  and  other 
ImesjTables  ii.,iii.,  iv.,  ivA.Tfadng 86 

Turi— Te  Whirihau,  48 
OoDiMo,  F.  W.,  Ruins  in  Guam  (note),  96 
Guam,  Buins  in.    F.  W.  Goding  (note),  96 
GuDoiON,  Lieut.-Col.  £.  W.     On  Matakite, 
148;  Ancient  names  of  New  Zealand  (notes) 
44,  98 

Eapu»  of  Hokianga,  Approximate  strength  of, 

circa  1810,  96 
Haumia,  the  tonttcAa-slayer,  60 
Hau-pipi,  ancestor  of  uie  Ngati-hau  of 

Whanganui.  87 
Bawaiki-tahutahu,  an  ancient  Barotongan 

name  of  New  Zealand,  44 
Hearthstone,  ancient,  fnmi  New  Zealand  at 

Maketu,  Mauke  Island,  Cook  Group,  96 
*'  Heke  tataramoa,  Te  "   (**  the  bramble-bush 

migration  "  of  the  Ngati-Toa),  70, 129 
Heta  te  Kauri,  narrator  of  events  in  the  history 

of  Puketapu  fw,  2 
Hikapu,  Mkssacre  of,  187 
History  and  traditions  of  the  Tturanald  coast 

(continued  from  vol.  xvii.),  1,  47, 101, 167 
Hoihere,  Te,  native  name  of  Felorus  Sound, 

186 
Hokianga,  Approximate  strength  of  the  Maori 

haput  of,  drea  1810.     A.  C.  Tarborough, 

96 
Hokianga  incident,  A.    A.  C.  Tarborough.  94 
Hovoi  Habk,  On  AHki  and,  incidentally, 

toAvfioo,  84 
Hongi  Hika*s  tranoe-eong  and  dying  prophecy, 

"Hongi's  armour"  in  Museum,  Wellington, 

probably  Titore's  (footnote),  89 
Horo-whenua  pa»  taken  by  Te  Bau-paraha,  186 

Iho-rti,  query  as  to  meaning  of  phrase,  164 
Illustrations— 

Puke-rangiora  jms.  facing  111 

Te  Motu-nui  battlefield,  fsdng  117 

Tapu-te-ranga  Island,  fadng  174 

Maru  HilTfadng  182 
Ineffective  Waikato  raid  on  Taranaki,  168 

Kahu-ngunu,  son  of  Tamatea,  his  descendants 

88 
Kahu-rauffif  a  female  ariki,  98 ;  lit.,  high-bom, 

bel  ved ;  name  of  a  kind  ot  ^%Aid\ft,^ 
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KftkanuTto.  Battle  of ,  and  defeat  of  Ngmti^TbA 
by  Waikato,  02 

Kanaka,  identioal  with  tangata  {"  man") 
(note).  816 

Eao,  dried  kumara,  need  in  joameying  (foot- 
note), 180 

Kapita,  tenn  need  not  only  speoiflcally  for  tiie 
idand,  bnt  to  indade  adjacent  ooaets  on 
on  both  sides  of  Btraito,  47 

Kazawa,  Te,  Death  of,  and  insnlt  to  his  re- 
mains, 176 

Kataoxe,  the  pet  taniwha  of  Tuisaroa-mihJ« 
Story  of,  as  related  by  Tunikawa,  206; 
translation  by  S.  Percy  Smith,  2t0 

Kawhia  (properly  Ka-awhia),  origin  of  the 
name,  47. 

Kawhia,  The  first  ships  at,  09 

Kerikeringa,  Te,  fUl  of,  29 

Kikiwhenna  and  Mam,  Defeat  of  Taranaki 
tribes  at,  177 

Korero  mo  Kataore,  Te,  906 

"  Koora  pnta  roa  "  (**  crayfishes*  long  hole  "), 
a  dengnation  of  the  whanganni  river,  182 

Lament  for  Aoksita  (oompoeed  br  himselflt 
UO;  forMarore,06:  Laments  for  the  slain 
at  Motn-nui,  121 ;  Lament  for  the  Ngati- 
Maro,  ao ;  of  Riri-koko,  198 ;  f or  Te  Matoe, 
88 ;  of  Te  Bau-pazaha  on  leaving  Kawhia, 
78;  for  Bau-paraha's  daughter  Te  Uiza. 
186;  for  Te  whao, 82;  for  Toama,  chief 
of  the  Pake-rangiora,  82 ;  for  Tn-poki,  79 

Le  na  Nina,  tme  name  of  the  ishmd  misralled 
**  Leoneuwa  '*  (note),  164 

Le  ua  Nina  and  flilriana,  islands  awaiting  in- 
yestigation  by  Polynesian  stndents,  217 

list  of  exchangee.  tL 

Mack  AT,  Commissioner,  qnoted,  8, 188 
Matskitaki,  high  sandhfll  formerly  near  Pnke- 

tapa,2 
Marore,  Bau-pazaha's  wife,  murdered  by  Te 

Bangl-moe-waka,and  the  vendetta  fouow- 

ing,  65 ;  lament  for  Marore,  66 
Manga-toa.  Defeat  of  taua  at,  102 
Maori  custom,  Characterisdo  «rritinpi*«  of,  14, 

16,  20,  168 
Maudbv's  Journal,  RMsage  from,  relating  to 

Taa-kawau*B  expedition,  9 
Mam,  Battle  of,  Taranaki  tribes  defeated  by 

Waikato,  177 
Msssaf  in  at  Papa-i-tonga,  188 
Matakite.    Lient-ColTI:.  W.  (dudgeon,  148 
Members  of  the  Sodetv,  i. 
Missionary  records,  their  value  in  setUing  dates 

subsequent  to  1814,  26 
Mokeuhi,  tohunqa  of  Puketapu,  story  of  his 

magic  and  his  revenge,  2 
Motu-nui,  Te,  Battle  ^,  118;  defeat  of  the 

Waikato  taua  and  retreat,  119 
Muru-paenga,  his  expeditions  against  Tara- 

nald,  4 ;  lament  for,  28 

Neke-papa,  of  the  Ati-Awa,  a  Maori  poetess, 
2(> 

New  Zealand,  Ancient  names  of  (notes),  44,  98 

Nga-puke-turaa.  Siege  of,  107 ;  escape  of  in- 
mates to  Puke-zangiora,  109 

Nga-puke-turua,  The  fight  at,  107 

Nga-Bauru  petmle  unsncoessf ully  attack  the 


Ngati-Toa,] 
Nga-weka,  Defeat  of  the  northern  tribes  at,  42 
Ngatata's  mission  to  Waikato,  176 ;  his  song, 

or  taua,  176 
Nga-tai-pari-raa  ("the  twio»-flowing  tide"), 

Battleof,  11 
Ngati-Ira  of  Port  Nieholaon,  Bravery  of  the, 

86 
Ngati-Mahanffa  and   Ngati-Pon  defeated  by 

Ban-paraha  at  Whamga-roa,  61 
Ngati-Mango,  former  name  of  the  Ngati-Toa, 

48 
Ngati-Matnnga  aasign  cultivations  to  the 

ffllgmting  Ngati-^Toa,  77 


Ngati-Bahiri  at  Kaidiia;  He 
strange  reason  for  attackii 
naraha,  18 

Ngati-Bakei  treacherously  atb 
polled  from  Motu-tawa  by  tl 
Mokau  (1812),  10;  took  rd 
hanga,  9, 10;  defeated  the  1 
thebatUe  of  Nga-tai-pari-n 
fiowing  tide  ")— 181^-11 

Ngati-Rau-kawa.  first  migratioi 
mination,  174 

Ngati%ma  defeated  at  Tihi-M 

Ngati-Toa,  causes  of  their  n 
Kawhia  to  Kapiti,  47 

Ngati^Tu-mata-koUri  tribe.  Dm 
189 

Ngati- Whatna  tribe  of  Kaipara, 
of  Taranaki,4 

IHH»-manffo,  Bau-paraha's  veni 
waka,TjB7 

Nnkntawhiti  identified  with  the 
89 

Notes  and  queries,  44, 97, 164, 2 

Omens,  Interpretation  of  ,  at  a  ci 
Omihi,  fight  at,  and  death  of  Te 
One-tahua,  native  name  of  Fare 
**Ontong  Java,"  proper  name 

(note),  164 
Oterongo,  Legend  of  the  <imi<isA 

Ffte-zangi,  an  ancestor  of  the 

people,  87 
Pangazi,  of  HbUanga,  his  vivi 

native  raid  in  18i0, 6 
Papa-i-tonga,  Massacre  of  Ban-] 

at,  184 
Para-rewa,  Battle  of,  and  diaas 

Ngati-Tama,78 
Paths  tapu  to  war-parties  {tut 

ma),  65 
Patuone,  friendly  Nga-Pnhi  chi< 
Pfctmo,  a  pa  on  "  Shakespean 

Pehi-kupe,  Te,  Us  visit  to  Bnfi 

death,  168 
Pelorus  Sound,  native  name  Te 
Phormium,  Fine  quality  of  the 

and  of  the  garments  thence 
Pioton,  native  name  Te  Wera-a- 
"  Plug  of  Tai-nui »  (footnote),  8 
Poetesses,  Two  Maori,  20 
PoTOTO,  an  ofTensive  epithet  of  d 

ing,  214 
^»t  Nicholson  occupied  by  the . 
"  Potato-skin  *'  mddent  (ff  kir\ 
Pouroto*s  partv  lost  in  Cook's  St 
POwewe  (a  Tanitian  place-name 

of  site  of  town  of  Kawhia,  A 
Primogeniture,  Maori  passion  fo 

of,  86 
Proceedings  of  the  Society,  46, 9 
Prophecy.  Dying,  of  Hongi  HO 

able  fttlflbnent,  144 
Propitious  and  unlucky  davs,  M 
Puke-namu,  a  pa  on  Butiaiad 

nui,  87 
Puk^pato,  a  brilliant  blue  day, 

ment  (footnote),  114 
Poke-rangiora,  description  of  the 

siege  of,  110 
Pnke-roa  pa,  its  gallant  defence; 

paraha's  treachery,  84 
Puketapu  pa,  Taranaki,  depopi 

demies,  1;  km  cf  ite  fismng- 
Pnke-whakamam  treaoherously  s 

Nga-Pnhi,  128 
Punga,  Te,  The  fight  at,  108 
Puoho  cf  Ngati-Taaa  avenges  an 

Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  native  i 

189 
Qnerlss.  Notes  and,  44, 97, 164, 11 
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r  the  pl9-rt7  %  the  flnfc  >l«0e  of 
Pnke-ranglorA,  110 
Bakaihika  (note),  96 
lUnsi-hapttixi|{»,  Miird«r  of,  by  the  Ngmtl-Teaft 

Slid   B  MigtntaM  -f>M»^wgi  ^  Mudent 
DgHD  namea  of  New  ZeftUad  (notee), 
44  98 

Bttgitoto,  luitlTe  neme  of  D'Urrille's  Isboid,  190 
lUpihnpe  of  Ngsti-Tama,  69 ;  aUin  at  Te  Kaken, 

68 
Bapanm,  a  eaTe^wellinff  (<m<taAa,  60 
BM-^enhA,  Te,  DeeeripClon  of  (footnote),  18; 
hie  expedition  with  Ta-whaie  (1819),  97;  his 
treachery  at  Pnke-mft,  84;  his  doings  at 
KAwhi*,  48;  defeato  the  Ngati-Mahanga  at 
Whaingft-ioA,  51;  abandons  Te  Anwi  so, 
OB;  migration  from  KAwhU  (1821), 71 ;  his 
lament  at  departure,  78 ;  ineites  the  Ati-Awa 
against  the  Waikato  war-party,  106;  visits 
Botomft  end  ineites  the  Tn-hoa-rangi  people 
to  deetroy  the  Nm-Pohi  totM,  198;  his 
second,  or  **  bramue-baah  *'  mimtion,  199 ; 
joinsd  br  s  party  of  Ngati^ama,  180; 
sse^es  tike  masssers  at  Pap«-i-tonga,  134 ; 
takes  the  Horo-whenoa  vat  and  slays  and 
scatters  the  Mii*-apoko,  186;  oeeapiee  K^kitf 
Island,  188;  his  treaehsrons  ranider  of  the 
Bangi-taoe  chiefs,  168;  his  defeat  at  Wai- 
kanae,  169;  his  dedsiTs  Tictory  orer  the 
iDTadcrs  at  Kapiti,  100;  starts  (1898)  with  a 
largs  war-party  for  ths  Soath  IsUnd,  184; 
msssscrss  the  people  of  Hikspo,  Peloros 
Soond,  186;  takss  Tsngsanee  on  Berewaka 
for  the  nik»-manga  insult,  187;  oonqoers 
Tanaan  Bay,  196 ;  deeolates  the  West  Coast 
in  ssareh  of  grsenstons,196;  starts  for  Soath 
Uand  (1890)  and  defsats  the  Ngai-taho,  199; 
misaoeessfnlly  attacks  Kai-up^U  (1881),  909 
Jbti,  or  rsttrsli,  anelent  word  for  soms  kind  of 

canoe,  now  osed  only  in  poetry,  09 
BtrnkartwHOf  Ts,  a  rirolent  epidemic  and  con- 


"Ringa-mahi-ksi,**  the  taioXacA  Ha-marama,  89 
Bna-Maioro,  Te.  his  deftet  and  death,  166 

Bsra-rama,  beacon-lbee  notifying  approach  of  an 
enemy,  66 

Bidns  in  Quam,  96 

Savaob,  8.     Origin  of  names  of   Barotongan 

Ariku  (note),  917 
Sunoan  Tersion  of  the  story  of  Apaknra.    Dr.  E. 

▼on  Scholts,  189 
BcHiTLTZ,  Dr.  E.  TOW.    The  Samoan  version  of 

the  story  of  Apaknra,  189 
Second-flight  (nuUakiU)  of  ths  Maori  tohunga, 

148 
81AXD,  Mr.,  quoted,  61,  60, 181,  161, 171 
Biage  of  Te  Taniwha;  Baa-paraha's  lint  expedi- 
tion into  Taranaki,  16 ;  cartons  condition  of 
peaee,l6 
SciiryBK,  W.  H.,  quoted,  6,  8, 17,  19.  99,  29,  81, 

61, 106, 107, 110, 119, 117 
Slaves,  their  treatment  by  their  captors,  92, 180, 

181 
SiOTR,  8.  Pbbct.    Translation  of  the  story  of 

Kataore,  910 
Sonas,  charms,  proverbs,  etc— 
Aha  te  han  e  pa  mai  nei  ?  906 
Alss !  how  great  this  constant  pain,  59 
Alssl   the  startled  heart  for  my  departed 

friAnds,I84 
Apa^ala  is  come,  but  too  late,  141 
Behold  the  dark  and  oloomy  doad  of  war,  81 
Bebdd  the  western  donds  that  hang,  78 
Catch  the  stars  1  169 
Corns  on,  the  tropic-bird's  plume  1  80 
Do  not  give  it  to  the  god,  901 
BHia!  rongo nui, kite taha o te rangl,  121 
E  hine !  e  timgi  kbio  e,  66 
Bhoa,eWheto!  81 
B  muri  ahiahi,  takoto  ki  te  moenga,  198 
B paki  ra  tepaU o  An-tahi,  18 
BtomOfBHinel  ki  Mhrnmira-te-po,  199 
BTuriaTail  BHotuaTail  BMaraaTail  18 


Haers  mai  te  ran-kura,  80 

He  hao  no  waho  i  whiua  mai  ai,  192 

Hbrohoro  ra  Ua  wawe  taua  te  tae  ki  Papa- 

horohorohia,  146 
I  rangona  atu  nga  pa,  16 
If  thine  had  been  the  arms  of  a  warrior,  89 
Ka  rou  Omere  U  waho,  86, 186 
Ka  tahuri  i  Bangi-whenna,  89 
Kaore  hoU  koia  te  mamae,  69 
Kaors  te  hukihuU  ki  te  hoa  kua  riro,  184 
Kaoa  e  hoatu  U  te  atoa,  901 
Kawhakina  nga  wheta  I  162 
KU  kaha  E  'Rpi  te  huai  pata,  186 
Kia  mahaki  ra  ano  te  kaaae  o  Pooa,  171 
Ko  an,  ko'tama  pntea-wananga,  82 
Ko  tahi  te  mana  o  te  tao,  104 
Ka*  pataanoatia  taku  niho-pnta  mo  te  rorenga, 

Lie  thee  then,  O  Ukdy  I  186 

Man  te  po,  maku  te  awatea,  18 

Mehemea  lie  ringa  hnruhuru  tao,  89 

Moe  mai  E  tama,  i  runga  te  onepu,  176 

My  pig  with  tusks  hss  long  since  been  killed, 

Na  Mum-paenga  ra,  tana  kawenga  mai,  6 
Now  is  my  heart,  with  fluttering  beats,  169 
O  HU I  whose  widespread  fame,  121 
O  Udy  t  in  thy  bitter  grief,  66 
O  Tuisavalalo,  leave  the  waves,  142 
Of  all  the  weapons  renowned,  28 
PaUpaki  tu  au  i  te  ran  o  Mangatoa,  108 
Papa,  papa  te  whatatiri,  62 
Ba  Meremers  tahokai  ana,  80 
Ba  te  ao-om  ka  tauhere.  78 
Scoop  out  the  moon  1  161 
Stricken  was  the  weapon  of  Te  Bau-paraha,  187 
Sweet  is  the  Spring,  the  September  month,  19 
Takoto  mai  E  Hine  1  185 
Tangi  ra,  e  toku  ihu,  194 
TataU  mai  te  rakau  a  Te  Bau-paraha,  187 
Te  puru  o  Tainai,  89 
Tenei  nga  patn-e-,  98 
Tenei  taku  poho,  169 
Tera  hoU  koU  te_pae  tonga,  32 
Tera  ia  nga  Ui  o  Honi-paka,  78 
Tera  ia  te  po  taua,  79 
Tera  te  ulra  hikohiko  ana  mai,  89 
The  body  of  Va'atausiU  ia  foU-grown,  141 
The  son  am  I  of  those  whose  ancient  know- 
ledge, 88 
The  warriors,  both  of  land  and  sea,  gather 

against  us,  146 
There  away  towards  the  south,  89 
There  ia  but  one  famed  bird  of  the  year,  104 
There  lie  below  the  seas  of  Honi-^ka,  78 
Thou  hast  entered,  O  lady  I    Mirumiru-te-po, 

192 
Through  Mnru  was  I  hither  brought,  5 
Tulsavalolo  e,  ina  e  galu  tu'u  ia,  142 
'Twas  a  favouring  breeze  from  beyond,  123 
TikarohU  te  marama  t  161 
*(Ja  atoa  le  tino  o  Va'aUusiU,  141 
Ua  moeaHtino  Va'aUusUi,  141 
Ua  sau  Apa'ula,  'ua  Uutua,  140 
Va'atousUi  sleeps  that  his  body  may  grow,  141 
WaU  aloud  then,  O  my  nose  1  125 
What  is  the  wind  that  hither  blows  ?  208 
What  wild  delight  I  feel  for  the  defeat  at 

Mangatoa!  104 
When  Poua's  Jawbone  becomes  loose,  171 
Where  Omere  projects  outside,  86,  185 
WhUat  the  evening  star  bestrides,  30 
With  mighty  blows,  O  Tipi,  185 
South  laland  raids,  181 
Spirit  of  Te  Bipene,  The,  149 
Story  of  Apakura,  Samoan  version  of,  189 
Story  of  Kataore,  the  pet  taniwha  of  Tangaroa- 

mihi,  211 
Surgery,  Example  of  Maori,  22 

Taharoa,  Te,  Defeat  of  the  Ngati-Toa  at,  60 

Tama-i-hara-nui,  Death  of,  2^ 

Tamai-rangi,  a  Maori  Udy  of  rank,  172;  captured 
by  the  Ngati-Mutunga,  handed  over  to  BmuA.- 
*-— * ^  toaoaihliAind,\U 
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TimAti  Waka-nrae,  Nga-Pnhi  chief  of  Upper 
HokUnge,  friendly  (o  the  British,  40 

Topairtt  ("  feirett  of  the  fair  'Ot  i^  penoiuJ  name 
in  Polynesia,  98 

Tapa  and  unatM  of  Maori  ladies,  ITS 

Tapu-te-ranga,  the  islet  of  Island  Ba7t  178 

Tapni-nikaa  JMX,  Siege  of,  and  escape  of  the  garri> 
son,  19 

Tarakava,  Takaanni,  historian  of  the  T^mika 
tribe,  44;  his  aooonnt  of  the  story  of  Kateora 
(in  the  original  Maori),  906;  translation  by 
8.  Percy  Smith,  910 

Taranaki  coast.  History  and  traditions  of,  1,  47| 
101,  167 

Tasman  Bayi  Conqnest  of,  196 

Tatara-l*maka  jw,  Siege  and  eaptore  of  (1818),  16 

Taa-kawaa  of  Nga-Poni,  his  expedition  to  Tara- 
naki, 6;  his  death,  8 

Taumaha-ate,  a  pa  on  Shakespeare's  Olifl, 
Whanganoi,  87 

Tauvo  ATABA,  Ts  Watbvb,  of  Wsitara,  his  record 
of  the  history  of  the  Ati-Ava  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  18 

Tanpo-nui-a-Tia,  the  full  name  of  Lake  Taopo,  88 

Tb  Arai  o  Matuku  takotako,  Origin  of  the  say- 
ing, 111 

Te  Peha,  Care  dwellings  at  (note),  44 

Te  Tanivha,  Siege  of,  15 

Tihi-Manoka,  Battle  of,  and  defeat  of  Ngati-Tama 
by  the  Tainai  tribes,  91 

Titan,  prophet,  predicts  his  own  death,  148 

Tohunga,  signifloation  of  the  term,  84 

Toi,  the  greatest  ancestor  of  his  time  and  place, 
87 

Topeora  of  the  Ngati-Toa,  a  Maori  poetess,  90 ; 
poetic  effusion  by,  69 

Tranoe-mediumship  of  the  tohwtga,  148 

Transactions  and  prooeedings,  45, 99, 156,  919 

Tuiti,  Te,  "  the  fem-treader,"  Death  of  (foot- 
note), 91 

Ta-kawe-riii's  song,  198 

Tu-korehu,  of  the  Ngati-Mania-poto,  109;  a 
noted  warrior,  107 

Tukutuku  puraKo-rua  defined,  56 

Tnpa  (note).    Elsdon  Best,  98 

Tu-poki,  Death  of,  78 ;  lament  for,  79 


Tuputupu-whenua  ("earth-gro>wn"),  ( 
ly  regaided  as  the  fls«t  man,  87 

Tn-«akan>,  Death  of,  76 

Ta-whare  and  Te  Baa-paraha*8  expec 

Ta-whare'B  taua  defeated  by  Whangan 
88;  hJadeathatKet»-marbe,89;  1 
at  Rohutu,  40 

Uiza,  Te,  murdered  at  Fapa-i-tonga, 

lament  for,  185 
Utu-pihiketet  a  nickname  for  half-cas( 

Wai-an-uwha,  misspelt  in  maps  *'  Wa 

190 
Wai-kawau  pa.  insult  offered  to  Tn 

61 ;  BTenged  by  the  Waikato;  fa 

pa  and  slaughter  of  the  inhabttani 
Waa-kotero  fight,  The,  109 
Wai-o-rua,  or  Whakap-paetai,  Battle  c 
Wairozapa,  Bau-paraha's  inTasaon  of, 
Wai-tawhetawheta,  a  fishing-bank  c 

naki,9 
Waraki,  Maori  eea^goda,  69 
Watbxb  Taunoatara,  of  Waitara,  c 

of  the  doings  of  the  Ati-Awa,  18 
**  Waves  of  Banga-whenua  "  (footnob 
Wellington,  Site  of,  as  occupied  by  th 

in  1896, 170 
Wera-a-Waitohi,  Te,  native  name  ol 

186;  how  bestowed,  186 
Whabiga-roa,  Te  Bau-paraha's  attack 
Whatahoro,  H.  T.     Ko  te  tikangi 

kupu,  o  *'  ariki*'  (signification  of 

arm],  90;  translation,  91 
Wheoro,  Te,  Notes  of  evidence  by,  co 

Kawhia  history,  61 
Wbitb,  Mb.  Johh,  his  account  of 

paxaha  passing  through  the  ]ani3 

Ati-Awa,  ts 
Winiata,   his  dream-preeentiment,   ] 

death,  158 
Women  traded  to  whalen  for  fire-e 

tobacco,  180 

Yarborouoh,  A.  C.  A  Hokianga  iocs 
Approximate  strength  of  the  Mjm 
of  Hokianga,  circa  1810, 96 


UTOETS. 


Map  No.  4— Kawhia  and  coasts  adjacent, 

facing  47 
Genealogical  tables  (three  folding  sheets), 

facing  86 
Map  No.  5— Puke-rangiora  pa,  facing  101 
Puke-rangiora  pa,  from  photograph,  facing 

111 


Te  Motu-nui  battlefield,  from  photc 

facing  117 
Map  No.  6— Port  Nicholson,  prior  t 

facing  167 
Tapu-te-ranga    Island,    from    photc 

facing  174 
Maru  Hill,  from  photograph,  facing  U 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  POLYNESIAN  SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


Thb  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  took  place  at  the  Library,  Technical  School, 
on  February  25th,  when  the  Annual  Report  and  Accounts  were  read,  passed,  sod 
ordered  to  be  printed  (see  below) . 

In  accordance  with  the  Rules,  a  ballot  took  place  for  the  three  members  who 
annually  retire  from  the  Council,  when  Messrs.  Parker,  W.  W.  Smith,  and  Newman 
were  drawn,  but  were  re-elected. 

S.  Percy  Smith  was  re-elected  President. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Webster  was  re-elected  Auditor,  with  thanks  for  prsTioni 
services  in  that  capacity. 
The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 

R.  C.  Bruce,  Ngaruru,  Hunterville. 

The  Hawkes  Bay  Philosophical  Society. 

The  New  Pljrmouth  Public  Library. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Leatham,  New  Plymouth. 

Major  F.  W.  Sandford,  Vogeltown,  New  Plymouth. 

Newton  King,  New  Plymouth. 

Richard  Cock,  New  Plymouth. 


ANNUAL  EEPOET  OF   THE  COLTNCIL. 


For  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1909, 


The  Council  has  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  its 
seventeenth  annual  report,  which  will  be  found  to  be  brief,  for  there  is  little  to 
record  beyond  the  continued  steady  progress  towards  carrying  out  the  object  for 
which  the  Society  was  founded — namely,  the  preservation  in  print  of  all  that  can  be 
obtained  relating  to  the  Polynesian  race.  Our  Joxtbnal  has  appeared  with  great 
regularity  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  It  contains  two  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of 
matter,  besides  a  larger  number  of  illustrations  and  maps  than  in  any  previous 
volume ;  the  maps  being  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  Grovemment,  who  have  had 
them  drawn  and  printed  without  cost  to  the  Society.  The  usual  number  of  three 
hundred  copies  have  been  struck  off,  which,  after  supplying  our  members  and 
exchanges,  leaves  us  from  fifty  to  sixty  copies  for  future  disposal. 

During  the  year  arrangements  have  been  made  with  Karl  Heirssemann  of 
Leipzig  to  reproduce  the  four  first  volumes  of  the  Joubnal  by  the  anastatic  process, 
as  those  volumes  have  long  been  out  of  print,  and  many  inquiries  are  made  for 
them. 

The  *'  Memoir  Fund  "  referred  to  in  the  last  two  annual  reports  now  slands  as 
follows :  Cash  in  hand,  £151  3s.  8d.  ;  promises,  £114  2s. ;  total,  £265  5s.  8d.— out 
of  which  the  Gbvenunent  contributed  £100.    The  fund  is  to  be  used  in  printing  a 
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onmber  of  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  Society,  which  our  ordinary  funds  will  not 
tOoir  OS  to  aooomplish.  Daring  the  ooming  winter,  it  is  hoped,  a  start  will  be 
made  with  the  publication. 

Our  library,  now  safely  housed  at  the  Technical  School,  continues  to  increase. 
It  ii  fairly  well  indexed  up  to  date.  More  shelving  has  been  supplied,  which  will 
meet  our  wants  for  a  couple  of  years.  The  Council  regrets  that  the  library  is  not 
made  more  use  of,  for  it  is  probably  the  best  ethnological  and  philological  oolleotion 
in  the  Dominion,  and  will  yet — as  interest  increases  in  these  studies — ^be  more  and 
more  appreciated. 

Archdeacon  W.  H.  Williams  reports  that  the  new  Maori  Dictionary — whieh  is 
to  be  published  under  our  auspices — \m  progressing  fairly  well ;  two  important 
additional  list  of  words  haying  been  incorporated.  It  is  hoped  that  the  fair  copies 
for  the  printer  will  be  commenced  this  year.  They  are  to  be  typewritten.  But  the 
Aichdeaoon  is  a  very  busy  man. 

Our  membership  does  not  increase  as  it  should  do,  and  during  the  year  we  hare 
loit  several  members  through  death  and  resig^nation,  whilst  others  have  been  struck 
off  through  non-payment  of  their  subscriptions.  Amongst  the  deaths  are  :  Prof. 
Otis.  T.  Mason  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute;  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  Moultan  of 
Tonga ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Edger,  late  judge  of  the  Native  Land  Court ;  Mr.  A.  Mackay, 
alio  a  jud£^  of  the  same  Court ;  Mr.  R.  Maunsell  of  Masterton ;  and  Dr.  B. 
Friedlaender  of  Berlin.  There  were  only  six  new  members  elected  during  the  year, 
a  lea  number  than  in  any  previous  period.  On  the  Slst  December  our  members 
veie  as  foUows  : — 

Patron   ..             ..  ..  1 

Honorary  Members  . .  7 

Corresponding  Members  . .  14 

Ordinary  Members  . .  169 

191 

Wliich  shows  a  decrease  of  eight  members  during  the  year.  (The  election  of  seven 
members  at  the  annual  meeting  brings  up  the  number  to  only  one  lees  than  last 
jear.)  Of  the  original  members  and  founders  of  the  Society  there  are  now  only  35 
left  on  the  roll. 

In  financial  matters  we  end  the  year  with  a  small  balance  of  £8  2s.  Od.,  rather 
Jesi  than  last  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Treasurer's  accoimts  attached. 

The  Council  regrets  to  report  that  on  the  31st  December  there  were  19  members 
in  arrear  for  one  year,  12  for  two  years,  and  21  for  longer  periods — ^many  of  these 
will  have  to  be  struck  off  the  roll  for  non-compliance  with  the  Rules.  Were  the 
names  of  those  in  arrear  published,  it  would  cause  considerable  surprise  to  members. 
Their  default  means  that  the  Joxtrnal  contains  fewer  pages  than  it  otherwise  would 
do. 
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HISTORY    AND    TRADITIONS    OF    THE 
TARANAKI    COAST. 


CHAPTEE   XVII. 

BARRETT   AND   LOVE   SETTLE   AT   NOA-ICOTU. 

is  necessary  now  to  turn  our  attention  again  to  the  North  Island, 
where  events  of  considerable  importance  were  happening.  In 
to  preserve  the  continuity  of  Te  Eau-paraha's  doings  in  the  South 
I,  we  have  got  in  advance  of  our  proper  dates. 
\  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  several  references  in  what  is 
rently  called  "  The  fat  book,"  being  the  early  reports  of  the 
s  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  Richard  Barrett,  Love,  and  a 
of  men  from  Sydney  arrived  at  Nga-Motu  (or  the  Sugar-loaf 
Is)  in  1828  or  early  in  1829,  probably  the  former.  Their  object 
rede  with  the  natives  and  the  establishment  of  a  shore- whaling 
1 — but  probably  this  latter  was  a  subsequent  project.  According 
lori  accounts  the  name  of  their  vessel  was  the  **  Tohora"  (or 
) ;  she  made  several  trips  in  the  course  of  the  following  years, 
;  produce  to  Sydney  and  bringing  back  trade.  On  one  of  these 
es  to  Sydney  many  of  the  principal  natives  of  Nga-Motu 
panied  the  vessel  to  that  port,  and  returned  home  by  way  of 
•ay  of  Islands.  The  names  of  these  people  were :  Te  Funi.  Te 
e-pouri,  Tu-te-rangi-haruru,  Oue-tapu,  and  Te  Keha  (who 
rards  died  at  Motueka,  South  Island).  Another  early  vessel  that 
I  to  Nga-Motu  from  Sydney  was  the  "  Ameriki  Wati  *' — a  name 
looks  like  "American  Watch."  A  reference  to  the  shipping 
B  of  Sydney  would  no  doubt  show  the  real  names  of  these  two 

8. 

i  Watene  Taungatara,  who  has  often  been  quoted,  gives  the 
ing  account  of  the  early  settlement  at  Nga-Motu  :  **  As  the  heke 
te-whiri-nui ')  reached  the  Whanganui  river,  Hakirau  (Love),  in 
ssel  the  *  Tohora,"  of  which  Tiki  Parete  (Eichard  Barrett)  was 
arrived  at  Nga-Motu.  The  hapus  that  lived  about  there  at  that 
were  Ngati-Eahiri,  Ngati-Tawhiri-kura,  Ngati-Te-Whiti,  and 
-Tu-pari-kino.  Directly  the  ship  was  seen  sailing  along  outside, 
xge  war-canoes  were  launched — named  *  Te  Pae-a-huxi,'  \>e\oii^\i^ 
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to  Xgad-Bahiri,  and  '  Te  Boa-kotaie,*  the  propertr  of  Ngmti-Te-THutL 
They  foDowed  in  all  ha.«te  after  the  ressel,  vhich  was  ^^mh-ward 
bound,  and  orertook  her  off  Cape  E^mont.  After  coming  along^ide> 
the  chiefs  and  peojile  went  on  board.  Then  Te  Whare-poon  stood 
forth  and  aaid,  *  Ton  most  take  tout  ship  to  Xga-Moto.  where  there  is 
plenty  of  wuika  'prepared  flax)  and  niunerons  pig^-*  Hakiraa  Xore^ 
€r>n«ented  to  this,  and  then  the  f^hip  put  about  and  anchored  off 
Xga-Motu.  When  the  white  men  came  ash<He,  a  Terr  line,  handsome 
wrjman  named  Hika-nui  was  giren  to  Lore  as  a  wife,  whilst  another 
(afterwards)  named  Bawinia  was  giren  to  Barrett.  They  were  both 
high- bom  women  of  Ngati-Te-Whiti. 

After  this  the  goods  on  board  were  brooght  ashore ;  they  consisted 
principally  of  three  cannons,  six  thousand  small-arms !  six  thousand !  * 
casks  of  powder,  and  large  quantities  of  bullets  and  flints,  besides 
blankets  and  other  goods  of  the  white  people. 

Then  aU  the  people  of  the  Ati-Awa  assembled  at  Nga-Motu  to 
construct  a  very  large  house  to  contain  the  goods  of  the  white  men, 
which  house  was  named  Patarutu.  This  was  the  period  during  which 
these  tribes  sold  large  quantities  of  muka  and  pigs  for  guns,  powder, 
and  other  things.  Bight  away  down  the  coast  to  the  Taranaki  tribe 
extended  the  oommeroe  in  these  articles.  The  pigs  were  converted  into 
bacon  to  be  taken  to  Port  Jackson.  The  vessel  was  now  loaded ;  she 
was  quite  full  of  muka  and  pork.  According  to  my  idea  it  took  three 
months  to  fill  the  vessel,  and  then  she  sailed  for  Port  Jackson,  taking 
several  chiefs  (mentioned  previously)  with  her  to  see  the  wonders  of 
the  white  man's  country. 

Not  a  very  long  time  elapsed,  and  then  the  '  Tohora  '  returned  to 
Nga-Motu.  On  this  occasion  all  the  crew  came  ashore  except  one  man, 
and  during  the  night  a  gale  of  wind  arose,  the  anchor  broke,  and  the 
vessel  was  driven  ashore.  But  she  was  not  much  damaged,  for  she 
came  ashore  on  the  sandy  beach  at  0-tai-kokako,  at  Ng^-Motu. 
£ver3rthing  was  now  taken  out  of  the  vessel,  and  then  there  gathered 
over  two  thousand  men,  who,  by  aid  of  skids  overlaid  with  seaweed, 
dragged  her  into  the  water  again,  and  then  she  anchored  outside  to 
take  in  her  cargo.  Whilst  this  was  being  done,  a  heavy  cask  of  pork 
fell  out  of  the  slings  into  the  hold  and  broke  the  ship's  bottom,  so  that 
the  water  rushed  in.     Now  was  the  vessel  completely  wrecked. 

No  very  long  time  elapsed,  however,  before  another  vessel,  named 
'Ameriki  Wati,'  arrived  at  Nga-Motu,  and  she  continued  to  trade 
between  Nga-Motu  and  Port  Jackson  for  a  long  time,  wiAking  many 
voyages."  (Here,  imfortunately,  ends  Watene's  first  volume;  the 
second  was  lent  by  his  heirs,  and  is  now  lost — a  great  loss,  for  the  old 
man  was  one  of  the  best  writers  that  I  have  laid  under  contribution.) 

*  Probably  Watene's  figares  require  dividing  by  a  hundred. 


/ 
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The  settlement  of  these  white  men  at  the  Sug^-loaf  Islands — or 
rather  on  the  mainland  just  inside  the  islands — made  a  considerable 
difference  to  the  natives  of  the  district,  for  Nga-Motu  became  a  small 
centre  of  civilization  and  trade,  and  a  mart  for  local  produce ;  but  above 
all,  the  local  people  were  now  in  a  position  to  obtain  muskets,  so  long 
and  ardently  desired  by  them.  The  important  part  these  white  men 
played  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  years  will  be  seen  as  this  narrative 
progresses. 

TE   HEKE-WHIRI-NUI. 

It  was  just  a  little  before  the  time  that  Barrett  and  others  settled 

at  Nga-Motu  that  a  further  migration  of  Ati-Awa  took  place  to  the 

south.     This  migration  was  called    "  Te  Heke-whiri-nui,"   because  of 

the  larg^  twists  or  curls  put  on  their  koka,  or  mats,  by  way  of  ornament, 

says  Mr.  Shand.*    Whilst  this  party  was  at  Whanganui,  the  news  of 

Love  and  Barrett's  arrival  reached  them  at  that  place,  and  as  many  of 

the  people  forming  this  heke  were  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Tasman 

Bay,  referred  to  in  last  chapter,  it  would  seem  that  the  party  left 

Taranaki  say  late  in  1828.     Mr.  Shand  says  {loe,  eit.)  **  that  it  included 

the  people  who  lived  between  Waitara  and  Puke-tapu,  whose  chief  was 

Te  Manu-tohe-roa     .     .     .     and  also  the  hapus  named  Puke-rangiora, 

Manu-korihi,  Otaraua  (of  which  Te  Tupe-o-Tuf  was  chief),  and  finally 

the  Puke-tapu  hapu,  besides  stragglers  from  the  districts  of  Onaero  and 

Urenui."    It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  the  whole  of  the 

tribes  mentioned  left  at  this  time,  for  many  remained  in  their  old 

homes.     Watene  Taungatara  says,  *'  thousands  went  and  thousands 

remained."     Nor  did  they  all  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kapiti 

^vrhen  they  reached  there,  for  there  was  a  constant  going  backwards 

and  forwards  of  smaU  parties. 

As  to  the  immediate  cause  of  this  mig^tion,  my  Taranaki  notes  are 
silent ;  but  it  was  probably  due  to  a  fresh  inroad  of  Waikato,  which  so 
far  as  can  be  made  out  must  have  occurred  just  about  this  period.  Te 
Awa-i-taia,  in  his  account  |  of  the  Waikato  incursions,  refers  very 
briefly  to  this  particular  expedition.  He  says,  **  Waikato  continued  to 
bear  in  mind  the  death  of  their  great  chief  Te  Hiakai  at  the  battle  of 
Te  Motu-nui  (see  Chapter  XIV.),  which  was  still  unavenged.  When 
Te  Ao-o-te-rangi  and  his  party  of  sixty  went  to  Taranaki,  many  of 
them  were  murdered  (so  translated  by  Mr.  White,  but  kohuru  equally 
means  treachery,  and  it  is  probable  it  was  some  unexpected  attack  that 
caused  Waikato's  loss).  It  was  Te  Whare-pouri  (of  Nga-Motu)  who 
saved  the  hfe  of  Te  Ao-o-te-rangi  and  the  others."  Beyond  this  brief 
note,  nothing  further  is  known  of  this  invasion,  but  that  Waikato  had 

*  Journal  Poljnefdan  Society,  Vol.  I.,  p.  88. 
t  Killed  at  Hao-whenna  in  about  1834. 
JA.H.M..  Vol.  VI.,p.  6. 
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neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  their  defeat  at  Te  Motu-nui  is  manifest; 
indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  only  a  couple  of  years  after  thi-s  that 
they  took  a  most  signal  revenge  for  their  losses,  at  the  fall  oi 
Puke-rangiora. 

PUTIKI   AT   WHAA-GAXUI. 

1829. 

The  next  event  that  must  be  placed  in  this  year  was  the  attack  on 
Putiki-whara-nui  pa  at  Whanganui.  Mr.  Travers  refers  to  this  incident, 
but  indicates  no  date ;  but  several  circumstances  seem  to  concur  in 
indicating  1 829  as  the  time.*  Rangi-pito,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
so  much  information  as  to  these  times,  says  it  occurred  four  years  after 
the  arrival  of  the  **  Heke-niho-puta  "  at  Otaki  (see  Chapter  XV.)  or  in 
1828,  but  1829  seems  to  agree  with  other  data  better. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Juke  referred  to  above  had  heen 
attacked  by  the  Nga-Kauru  tribe  of  Wai-totara  river,  and  that  a  jwrty 
of  Ngati-Raukawa  under  Te  Rua-maioro  had  been  nearly  all  cut  off  on 
the  Upper  Whanganui  (see  Vol.  1 8,  p.  1 65).   It  was  to  square  the  account 
for  their  losses  in  the  above  places  that  the  tribes  interested  decided  to 
attack  Whanganui.      At  this  period  several  lai^e  parties  of  Ngati- 
Eaukawa  had  migrated  from  their  homes  between  Cambridge  and 
Taupo,  and  were  living  in  close  alliance  with  Ngati -Toa  and  Ati-Awa 
in  the  neighbourhood  of   Kapiti.      Te  Rau-paraha  had  also  his  own 
reasons  for  assisting  the  two  other  tribes ;  so  it  was  decided  to  make  a 
combined  attack  on  Putiki-whara-nui  pa — situated  just  opposite  the 
present  town  of  Whanganui,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river. 

Rangi-pito  (referred  to  above)  gave  to  Mr.  Shand  and  myself  the 
following  account  of  this  expedition :  ''  They  (Ati-Awa)  had  been 
three  years  settled  at  Port  Nicholson  (besides  one  at  Waikanae)  when, 
after  discussion,  an  ope  or  war-party  was  collected  at  Otaki  in  order  to 
retaliate  on  Nga-Rauru  for  the  losses  suffered  by  the  '  Niho-puta  '  heke 
when  they  came  down  from  Taranaki.  This  was  consented  to  by  all 
{i.e.,  Ati-Awa,  Ngati-Toa,  and  Ngati-Raukawa),  so  they  started.  At 
this  time  Te  Rau-paraha  had  some  quarrel  with  the  Ngati-Tu  hapu  of 
Ati-Awa  (related  to  the  £[ai-tangata  hapu,  now  of  Onaero),  and  wanted 
to  punish  them  on  the  way  ;  but  this  was  overruled  by  the  other  allies, 
and  so  the  whole  force — *  nearly  one  thousand  men,'  says  Mr.  Travers 
(Joe.  eit.,  p.  84,  but  Rang^-pito  says  nine  hundred  topu,  or  eighteen 
hundred) — started  on  their  way  to  Whanganui  from  Otaki.  The  chiefs 
of  the  force  were  Te  Rau-paraha  of  Ngati-Toa,  Te  Whata-nui   of 


^  I  obflenre  since  writing  the  above  that  the  Rev.  R.  Taylor,  in  **  Te  Dca-a- 
JkCaiii/*  p.  371,  states  that  Putiki  was  taken  two  years  before  1831,  which  agroea 
with  my  date. 
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Xj^ati-Raukawa,  Rere-tawhangawhanga,*  Te  Manu-tohe-roa,  Ngatata 
ifatiier  of  Pomare),  Te  Poki,  and  Te  Arahii — all  of  Ati-Awa.  At 
H'hanga-ehu  river  the  ope  was  stopped  by  the  people  of  that  place  for 
a  time.  From  here  two  messengers,  Taki-rau  and  Te  Kapu-ahu,  were 
despatched  on  to  Whanganui  to  tell  Pehi-Turoa  of  Upper  Wlianganui 
to  keep  away  from  the  pa,  as  they  wished  to  save  him.  He  was  *  Jiaua 
ftntaki  i  te  himrahi^ — (*  Not  to  stop  up  the  road  for  the  war-party.*) 

When  the  messengers  arrived  at  Putiki  pa^   Pehi  said  to  them, 

'  HHutia  te  korero,  ka  pehea  Y ' — ( *  Deliver  your  message !  What  is  it  ?  ') 

The  two  men  replied,  *  Kia  haere  koe  ki  nta  ;  kaore  i  haere  mat  ki  a  koe  ; 

engari  ki  te  takitaki  i  taku  mate.'' — (*  It  is,  that  you  go  inland;  we  have 

uot  come  against  you,  but  to  avenge  our  losses  by  Nga-Rauru.') 

Then  arose  Te  Whainga  of  Ngati-Apa,  and  said,  ^  A!  he  tune  koe  ; 
he  icahine  ahau  ?  * — ('  A  !  Art  thou  a  man,  and  I  a  woman  ?  ')  He  was 
desirous  of  fighting  the  on-coming  war-party.  He  went  on,  *  Whenei 
nke  koe  apopo  me  te  panga-tai  nei — kongakonga  dna!^ — (*  By  this  time 
to-mon*ow  you  will  be  like  this  piece  of  i)umice  stone — utterly  crushed !') 
taking  up  at  the  same  time  a  piece  of  pumice  and  crushing  it. 

When  the  messengers  returned  to  the  ope,  they  reported  the  above 
conversation.  Te  Eau-paraha  said,  *  Ae !  ae  I  ae !  Kei  kona  a  Te 
Rua-Hurioro  /* — (*  Yes !  Yes !  There  lies  Te  Rua-maioro  to  be  avenged !') 
It  was  enough.  The  war-pirty  arose  and  marched  for  Whanganui 
and  commenced  the  siege  of  Putiki  by  making  an  assault  on  it.  It  was 
broad  daylight  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  Putiki  was  a  very  large  pa 
defended  by  pekerangi,  or  palisades.  The  opg  dashed  straight  at  these 
defences,  and  by  aid  of  tomahawks  cut  the  lishings  and  then  entered 
the  pa.  Thus  was  the  place  taken,  and  those  of  Whanganui  who  were 
not  killed  fled  away  inland.  Te  Pehi-Turoa,  Topine-te-mamaku,  Te 
Anaua,  Rangi-tauria,  f  and  other  chiefs  escaped,  but  a  great  many 
people  were  killed,  both  men  and  women — the  latter  during  the  firing 
at  the  pa  before  it  was  taken,  and  besides  the  deaths  a  great  many 
women  were  captured  and  brought  away  as  slaves.  The  iaua  followed 
after  the  fleeing  Whanganui  for  some  distance  and  caught  many  of 
them  outside  the  pa.  There  were  great  numbers  of  people  in  the  pa. 
Topine  was  chased,  but  was  not  caught.  *  Met  i  mate  a  Topine  kiia  waiho 
hei  ingoa  mo  Te  Rau-parahn,^  " — said  Rangi-pito — (If  Topine  had  been 
killed  it  would  have  been  great  fame  for  Te  Rau-paraha.) 

Although  Rangi-pito  seems  to  imply  that  the  pa  was  taken  soon 
after  the  war-party  reached  the  place,  Mr.  Travers  says  the  siege  lasted 
upwards  of  two  months,  and  this  is  most  likely  to  be  correct. 

*  Rere-tawhangawhanga  wan  father  of  Wiremu  Kingi  Te  Rangi-take,  the 
originator  of  the  Maori  war  in  1860.  The  former  died  at  Wellington,  26th 
September,  1843. 

t  Died  at  Whanganui,  16ih  April,  1850. 
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The  party  went  no  further,  and  did  not  carr^^  out  their  intention  of 
attacking  Nga-Rauru.  Their  action  had,  however,  g^ven  Whanganui 
abundant  reason  for  reprisals,  which  they  were  not  slow  to  act  on  when 
the  time  came  a  few  years  later. 

During  the  time  that  the  taua  was  besieging  Putiki,  a  woman  of 
Ati-Awa,  who  was  somewhat  out  of  her  mind,  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  the  council  of  warriors,  and  shouted  out  so  as  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  whole  assembly,  "  Katahi  au  ka  klhia  !  hihia  !  "— ("  Now 
am  I  utterly  cut  off,  destroyed  ! ")  The  assemblage  all  took  this  as  an 
aitua^  or  evil  omen,  and  anticipated  some  calamity  befalling  them.  The 
very  next  day  arrived  messengers  from  Otaki  with  the  news  of  the 
massacre  of  some  of  the  Xgati-Tama  at  Te  Tarata,  South  Wai-rarapa, 
where  this  brave  little  tribe  suffered  very  severely  at  the  hands  of 
Ngati-Kahu-ngunu.  But  as  that  incident  falls  in  here,  and  as 
Ngati-Tama  are  one  of  the  Taranaki  tribes,  it  is  necessary  to  describe 
the  matter  more  fully. 

TE   TARATA   AT   WAI-RARAPA, 

1829. 

The  date  of  Te  Tarata  depends  on  that  of  Putiki,  described  in  the 
last  paragraph. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  '*  Niho- 
puta"  heke  from  Taranaki,  and  after  they  had  removed  to  Port 
JJicholson  in  1825,  as  related  in  Chapter  XV.,  page  171,  many  of  the 
Ngati-Tama  tribe  removed  over  to  the  Wai-rarapa  valley  into  the 
country  belonging  to  the  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  tribe.  What  the 
relations  were  between  these  two  tribes  from  1 825  for  the  next  few 
years,  I  know  not,  but  undoubtedly  at  first  they  would  be  at  enmity. 
I  have  only  a  brief  note  of  this  period  to  the  effect  that  one  Tamatoa 
of  Ati-Awa  was  killed  at  a  place  named  Okorewa,  and  that  soon  after 
Ngati-Tama  came  into  the  district,  they  killed  a  high  chief  of  Ngati- 
Kahu-ngunu,  named  Te  Tire-o-te-rangi,  which  induced  some  of  his 
particular  people  to  flee  to  Nuku-taurua  on  the  Mahia  peninsula,  north 
of  Napier,  for  safety,  for  the  fear  of  the  invaders  was  great.  This 
was  the  first  movement  of  this  people  to  Te  Mahia,  to  be  followed  in 
later  years  by  a  great  many  of  that  tribe.  But  by  1829  or  1830, 
matters  had  changed  so  much  that  intercourse  between  the  two  tribes 
had  commenced  and  a  transient  peace  reigned.  It  was  during  these 
times  that  the  celebrated  canoe  Te  Ka-makiri  was  taken  from  Wai- 
rarapa  by  Ngati-Tama,  and  presented  to  Te  Rau-pa-raha  as  already 
related. 

At  the  time  we  are  about  to  refer  to,  Ngati-Tama  and  some 
members  of  Ati-Awa  were  living  at  a  place  named  Te  Tarata,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  outlet  to  Wai-rarapa  lake,  but  a  little  way  inland 
from  the  sea.     This  old  pa  still  remains  in  fair  preservation,  and  not 
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f&r  o£F  is  Kakahi-makatea,*  a  good  specimen  of  the  old  pa^  at  that 

time  occupied  by  Paenga-huru,  chief  of  Xgati-Tama.    The  site  chosen 

by  these  invaders  for  a  home  was  a  good  one,  for  close  to  them  was 

the  Wai-rarapa  lower  lake  with  abundance  of  eels,  and  on  the  west 

the  forest  ranges  of  Eemu-taka  f  from  which  a  supply  of  birds  could 

be  obtained.     Here  they  decided  to  build  a  fortified  pa,  and  as  peace 

now    prevailed    with    Ngati-Kahu-ngunu,   the    owners    of    the    soil, 

Ngati-Tama  prevailed  on  the  local  people  to  assist  them  by  cutting 

raupo  rushes  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  witli  which  to  build  houses. 

Ngati-Tama,  in  the  meantime,  occupied  themselves  in  felling  timbers 

in  the  forest  to  be  used  as  palisades  and  for  the  framework  of  the 

houses.      The  principal   chiefs   engaged    in    these    operations    were 

Paenga-huru,   Te  Kahawai,   Pehi-taka,   and   Tuhi-mata-renga.      No 

doubt,  one  of  the  reasons  why  these  people  were  anxious  to  possess  a 

fortified  pa  was  (as  Mr.  Shand  says,  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  I., 

p.  91 )  that  they  had  been  warned  by  "  Te  Poki,  who  was  closely  related 

to  Paenga-huru — one  of  the  head  chiefs  of  Ngati-Tama — with  others  of 

the  old  men,  to  be  on  their  guard.''     Apparently,  this  warning  came 

about  the  time  they   had  commenced   operations,  for  at  that  time 

Paenga-huru  ccdled  a  meeting  of  their  tribe  at  Te  Tarata  to  discuss  the 

situation,  "  when  it  was  decided,"  says  Mr.  Shand,  **  to  send  Pukoro,  J 

— wife  of  Paenga-huru  and  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Tupoki  §  a  woman 

of  rank — ^to  Otaki  to  get  Ngati-Mutunga,  Ngati-Tama,  and  other  allies 

to  come  over  and  exterminate  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu." 

The  time  was  propitious  for  the  realization  of  such  a  scheme. 
Ngati-Kahu-ngimu  were  known  to  be  engaged  cutting  raupo  for  the 
new  houses,  and  were  expected  shortly  at  Te  Tarata  ¥rith  their  canoes 
laden  with  rushes. 

Mr.  Shand  says  (loc.  cit,  p.  91) :  Unfortunatel}'  for  the  success  of 
the  plot,  an  old  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  cripple  named  Hapimana  Kokakoka  II 
was  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  apparently  fast  asleep,  and 
who,  on  discovering  the  subject  under  discussion,  feigned  sleep  to  the 
utmost."     The  Maoris  are  very  fond  of  minute  detail,  hence  we  learn 

•  A  brief  history  of  which  is  given  in  Journal  PolynesiHn  Society,  Vol.  XIII., 
page  126. 

t  Usually  spelt  Bimu-taka  ;  but  the  above  is  correct :  mnn  meann  the  border 
of  a  garment,  and  probably  the  name  originated  in  someone  having  the  border  of 
hit  mat  torn  off  there. 

X  I  learnt  from  Manihera  Maka  of  Ngati-Kahu-ng^unu  that  Pukoro  was  not  a 
vife,  but  a  near  relative  of  Paenga-buru's. 

}  See  account  of  Tupoki*s  death  at  the  battle  of  Para-rewa  in  1821 — Chapter 
XIV. 

I  Uncle  of  Te  Kume-roa,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Polynesian  Society.  He 
got  his  name,  Kokakoka  (or  limper),  from  the  fact  that  in  his  boyhood  he  was 
wounded  in  the  groin  by  a  spear,  which  caused  him  to  limp  ever  aftervratdj^. 
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from  old  Kokakoka's  descendants  that  the  attention  of  the  meeting  waa 
called  to  **  strangers  within  the  house."  Some  one  went  and  shook  the 
old  man  by  the  shoulder ;  but  he  only  snored  the  louder,  so  it  was 
decided  to  leave  him  alone.  The  consequence  was  that  he  heard  the 
whole  of  the  details  of  the  plot.  In  the  morning  Kokakoka  communi- 
cated with  his  people,  informing  them  of  the  design  to  massacre  them, 
also  that  reinforcements  had  been  sent  for  Messengers  were  at  once 
despatched  with  all  speed  to  Bangi-whakaoma  (Castle  Point)  to  the 
chief  Te  Po-tanga-roa ;  to  Matai-kona,  on  the  east  coast ;  and  to 
Maunga-rake  (near  Masterton) ;  in  fact,  to  all  the  settlements  of 
Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  within  a  day's  travel  by  a  swift  runner.  Distant 
as  these  places  are — forty-five,  sixty-five,  and  seventy-four  miles  in  a 
straight  line  from  Te  Tarata — the  message  was  delivered  in  the  same 
day,  for  time  was  of  consequence,  seeing  that  reinforcements  were 
expected  by  Ngati-Tama.  Within  two  days  a  large  force  of 
Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  had  assembled  at  the  camp  of  the  raupo  cutters 
under  the  following  chiefs  :  —  Te  Hamai-waho  of  Ngai-Tahu 
(Wai-rarapa),  Te  Po-tanga-roa,  Nuku-pewapewa  (so  called  from  tlie 
peculiar  tattooing  across  his  face),  Nga-hiwa,  Tu-te-pakihi-rangi,  Te 
Kaukau,  Te  Oko-whare,  Pihanga,  Te  Hika,  Te  Warahi,  Pirika-te-po, 
Te  Torn,  Nga-Rangi-e-rua  (father  of  Manihera),  Te  Noho  (or  Hapopo), 
Te  Huri-po  (or  Tawaroa),  Tama-i-hikoia,  Tama-i-whakakitea,  Ngairoa- 
a-puroa  (or  Takataka-putea),  Pu-angiangi,  Te  Korou,  Kokakoka,  and 
Te  Rahui.  With  the  party  were  also  women,  amongst  them  Hine- 
mauruuru,  wife  of  Tu-te-pakihi-rangi.  This  large  party  proceeded 
down  Lake  Wai-rarapa  in  canoes  and  niokikis  (rafts)  laden  with  raupo 
for  Ngati-Tama,  but  with  the  additional  object  of  driving  the  latter 
tribe  out  of  their  country. 

There  were  two  settlements  then  occupied  by  Ngati-Tama — Te 
Tarata  and  Whare-papa — the  latter  not  far  from  the  former,  but  situated 
in  the  forest  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  over  a  spur  of  which  the  path 
to  it  led.  At  this  time  Tuhi-mata-renga  of  Ngati-Tama  was  the  chief 
of  Whare-papa.  When  the  hostile  forces  drew  near  Te  Tarata,  they 
divided,  one  party  going  direct  to  Te  Tarata,  the  other  over  the  spurs 
to  Whare-papa. 

When  those  at  Te  Tarata  beheld  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  appi-oaching 
they  prepared  to  receive  tliem  with  the  usual  welcome  in  order,  as  they 
thought,  to  put  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  off  their  guard,  for  they  had  now 
detennined  to  fall  on  them  without  waiting  for  reinforcements.  As  the 
party  landed  and  approached,  Paenga-huru  sung  the  following  ngeri  as 
a  welcome  : — 

Te  po  i  tuku  mai, 

Mai  ninga  i  a  Te  Fori  ra 

Ko  Nuku-pewapewa, 

Ng-au  mni  taua  ki  te  miti — 
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Ngfan  mai  taiut  ki  te  hoDgi 

Kia  tu  honoa  ki  roto  ki  te  harakeke, 

Ai  i  te  kai  aku  tapa 

To  kikoki'  kiki  tere  kaha. 

The  guests  were  now  ushered  into  a  long  whurau,  or  shed,  where 
their  hosts  were  temporally  lodging,  and  preparations  were  made  to 
give  them  a  feast,  and  mutual  interchanges  of  their  women  took  place. 
All  seemed  peaceful.  Paenga-huru,  who  carried  a  celebrated  mere* 
round  his  neck,  gave  the  signal,  and  the  hosts  rose  on  their  guests  and 
commenced  killing.  But  Te  Oka-whare,  who  was  sitting  next  to 
Paenga-huru,  warded  off  the  blow  made  at  him  by  the  latter,  and  made 
a  thrust  at  Paenga-huru  with  his  koikoi  (short  spear)  at  the  same  time 
grasping  the  mere^  which  he  succeeded  in  securing,  with  which  he  made 
a  blow  at  Paenga-huru  and  killed  him  with  his  own  weapon.  By  this 
time  the  fight  had  become  general,  and  Ngati-Tama,  being  outnumbered 
and  demoralised  by  the  death  of  their  chief,  were  very  badly  beaten ; 
great  numbers  being  killed,  whilst  others  made  their  escape.  Amongst 
these  latter  was  Pukoro,  the  wife  (or  relative)  of  Paenga-huru,  who, 
together  with  some  other  women,  fled  away  along  the  forest  track  to 
W  hare-papa,  hoping  to  be  in  safety  there. 

In  the  meantime,  the  other  party  of  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  had 
proceeded  by  an  inland  track  over  the  ranges  to  attack  Whare-papa. 
As  they  descended  a  steep  spur  just  above  the  village,  a  large  stone  was 
detached  accidentally,  which,  rolling  down  with  great  noise,  gave 
warning  to  Ngati-Tama  that  strangers  were  approaching,  for  none  of 
their  own  people  were  out  in  that  direction.  Finding  their  purpose  of 
surprising  the  village  thus  frustrated,  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  advanced 
in  fi'.endly  guise  to  the  settlement.  Here  they  were  welcomed  by 
Tuhi-mata-renga  of  Ngati-Tama,  and  asked  into  the  village  to  have 
something  to  eat.  Whilst  they  were  waiting,  Hine-mauruuru  (wife  of 
Tu-te-pakihi-rangi,  chief  of  the  visitors)  sang  the  following  song,  as  a 
whakawhare,  to  put  Ngati-Tama  off  their  guard  : — 

Eowai  koe  e  haere  nei, 
£  hara  koe  i  a  Mokau, 
E  tiki  mai  ana  koe  i  ahau, 
£  hiki  taua  ana 
Eei  Rua-puke  e — i. 

Preparations  were  now  made  by  Ngati-Tama  to  feed  their  unexpected 
guests.   Tuhi-mata-renga  was  busily  engaged  at  the  whataj  or  store-house 

•Thia  tnere  wa«  named  **  Tawa-tahi."  Although,  as  my  informant  says,  it 
was  made  of  jade — ^it  was  light  in  colour,  indeed,  just  the  same  tint  as  the  tnere- 
paraoa,  or  white  whale-bone  tnere.  From  Te  Ojca-whare  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Earaitiana — one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  Hawke's  Bay — and  at  his  death  his  widow 
secreted  it  in  some  place  that  is  now  unknown. 
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handing  out  some  baskets  of  potatoes*  when  the  signal  was  given,  and 
the  slaughter  of  Ngati-Tama  commenced.  He  jumped  down  from  the 
whataj  but  was  immediately  slain  by  a  blow  on  the  forehead  with  a 
mere  (?  by  Tu-te-pakihi-rangi),  and  then  the  affair  was  soon  over.  The 
few  that  escaped  rushed  off  in  the  direction  of  Te  Tarata.  On  their 
way  they  met  Te  Pukoro,  who,  as  stated  above,  was  on  her  way  to 
Whare-papa  in  hopes  of  finding  shelter  there.  As  the  parties  met,  she 
cried  out,  "  JSeoi  ano^  ko  maua  anake  te  morehu  /  " — (**  There  are  only  us 
two  left  alive  !  ")  After  lamenting  their  losses,  the  survivors  made  the 
best  of  their  way  to  Fort  Nicholson  to  the  rest  of  their  tribe  living 
there.  '*  About  ten  or  more  of  the  best  men  of  the  tribe  of  Ngati-Tama 
escaped,  but  the  majority  were  killed,  a  few  only  being  taken  prisoners 
with  the  women,"  says  Mr.  Shand. 

Paenga-huru's  daughter,  Te  Whakarato,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Te 
Tarata  by  Takataka-roa,  who  afterwards  married  her.  She  bore  him 
Te  Naira-Rangatahi,  who  married  Beta,  and  they  had  Peti,  who  married 
a  Pakeha  and  had  Tamati  Te  Naira. 

Takaroa  of  Ati-Awa  was  also  killed  at  Whare-papa,  besides  a  great 
many  others. 

Thus  the  schemes  of  Ngati-Tama  to  massacre  the  Wai-rarapa  people 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  they  in  turn  became  the  victims  of  those  they 
had  planned  to  kill.  Mr.  Shand  (Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  I, 
p.  92)  gives  some  further  details  of  this  affair,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

PEHI-KATIA   PA,   WAI-BARAPA. 

?  1830. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  page  6,  Te  Ati-Awa  were  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Putiki  when  the  news  of  this  disaster  to  Ngati-Tama  reached 
them.  Naturally,  it  created  considerable  excitement  and  a  determination 
to  avenge  on  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  the  losses  they  had  afflicted  on 
Ngati-Tama  at  Te  Tarata.  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu,  in  the  meantime, 
knowing  full  well  that  the  blow  they  had  inflicted  on  Ngati-Tama  wonld 
not  pass  without  an  attempt  to  secure  revenge  for  it,  had  all  retired 
inland,  and  had  fortified  a  /^a  on  a  high  hill  called  Pehi-katia,  situated  a 
few  miles  from  Greytown.  How  long  a  time  elapsed  before  steps  were 
taken  to  raise  a  tawi-hikuioio,  or  avenging  party,  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Shand 
{loc.  ciLj  p.  93)  says,  **  Immediately  the  massacre  of  Ngati-Tama  became 
known,  Te  Kaeaea  (or  Taringa-kurif)  came  over  to  Wai-rarapa  from 
Kapiti  and  Wai-kanae  with  one  hundred  and  forty  {hokowhttu)  of  the 

*  My  infonnant,  Maniera  Maka,  on  being  questioned,  is  not  sure  if  they  were 
potatoes.  The  question  is  of  interest,  because  it  is  said  Ngati-Toa  first  introdaoed 
this  tuber  to  South  New  Zealand  in  1822-3.  The  Wai-rarapa  people  never  greur 
much  kwnara,  or  tarOf  but  largely  used  the  korau,  or  native  turnip. 

t  Died  at  Pito-one,  near  Wellington,  6th  October,  1871,  of  a  very  great  age. 
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l^gati-Tama  (and  Ngati-Toa)  as  well  as  Ngati-Mutunga  of  Port 
STicholfion ;  in  all,  three  hundred  and  forty  men "  (?  six  hundred  and 
dghty,  for  men  are  always  counted  in  pairs). 

Whilst  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  were  still  engaged  in  fortifying  Pehi-katia 
he  Ati- Awa,  Ngati-Tama,  and  Ngati-Toa  force  appeared  on  the  scene^ 
ind  immediately  proceeded  to  attack  the  place.  Mr.  Shand  says  {loc. 
nt.,  p.  93),  "  The  attack  commenced  early  in  the  morning,  and  shortly 
ifter  noon  the  pa  was  in  possession  of  the  allies.  They  killed  all  they 
x>uld  get  hold  of,  following  the  fugitives  for  a  long  distance,  and  in  so 
loing  overtook  and  rescued  most  of  the  Ngati-Tama  captives  taken  at 
Te  Tarata.  Not  one,  however,  of  the  chiefs  mentioned  in  Pukoro's 
^i'Oraora  {loc,  cit.,  p.  92)  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  tribe ;  they  all 
iscaped  at  the  fall  of  Pehi-katia.  Ngati-Mutunga,  evidently  well  aware 
}f  what  they  might  expect  from  the  incensed  and  powerful  Ngati-Kahu- 
agunu  so  soon  as  the  news  of  the  fall  of  the  pa  reached  the  ears  of  their 
hiends,  said,  '  Let  us  get  the  stars  (chiefs)  out  of  sight — me  kowhaki 
ihga  whetu,^  This  they  did  with  effect,  but  only  two  chiefs,  however, 
weTPt  taken  prisoners.  One  named  Te  Ohanga-aitu*  was  suspended  by 
the  heels,  his  jugular  vein  pierced,  and  then  each  of  his  captors  imbibed 
a  mouthful  of  his  blood,  a  thumb  being  placed  on  the  wound  until  the 
next  man  was  ready  to  take  his  share." 

I  learn  from  Taiata,  a  very  old  man  of  Ngati-Tama,  that  in  the  fight 
at  Pehi-katia  the  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  lost  the  chief  Te  Noho-mai-tua 
(?  Te  Ohanga-i-tua — see  the  lament),  the  elder  brother  of  Tu-te-pakihi- 
rangi,  whilst  the  latter  with  Kai-a-te-kokopn,  Te  Uaua,  Nga-Tuere, 
and  £awe-kai-riri — all  high  chiefs — escaped  up  a  river  bed,  and  so  in 
proces.^  of  time  to  Nuku-taurua  at  Mahia  Peninsula,  which  place  became 
a  refuge  for  many  of  the  East  Coast  tribes  during  the  troubles  of  these 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All  the  women  and  children, 
eays  Taiata,  were  captured  at  Pehi-katia.  The  celebrated  canoe,  Te 
Ra-makiri,  was  taken  during  this  expedition  at  Pahaua,  and  then 
presented  to  Te  Ran -par  aha,  as  already  related. 

The  following  is  the  lament  for  Te  Ohanga-i-tua,  killed  by  Ngati- 
Tama  at  Pehi-katia,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Downes  : — 

TE   TANGI   A  NUKU  I  TE   MATENQA  O   TE   OHANQA-I-TUA,  ME 

TE   RANGI-TAKU-ARIKI,  I   PEHI-KATIA. 

Haere  atu  ra,  E  Tama  ma  I  e. 
I  te  mate  o  te  rakau,  E  Tama  !  e. 
Tau  eanga  i  patua  ai  Kaupeka 
I  roto  o  Elau-whare>toa. 
Ea  tangohia  te  manawa, 
Ea  poia  ki  a  Aitu-pawa — 
Ki  a  Behaa,  ki  a  Tahu-rangi, 

*  A  teifta,  yoimger  brother  or  cousin  of  Tu-te-pakihi-rangi. 
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I  te  mate  tekiteki  i  topea  ai  a  Bangi, 
Ki  te  poho  o  Baagi-temaka  i  TUma-roa. 
I  bikaia  e  Tupai,  e  Tunakaka, 
Ki  te  ahi  tepa  na  Bangi-niiL 
I  takahia  ki  Tuim-rangi  ate  mai, 
Ka  ta  tooa  ahi,  koia  te  ahi  tepo — 
Kcna  te  ahi  toro,  koia  te  ahi  tipoa 
Ka  pate  ki  te  hon-mata-pa 
Ka  ea  ki  te  ao,  £  Tkma  i 


Haere  ra,  E  Tama  ma  e  !  s 

I  te  an  ka  takoto  i  Tah^e-roa, 

Kia  karaagatia  mai  koatoa  _ 

Ki  te  ICari  ki  te  Wai-hofu,  I 

I  to  kontoa  tipnna,  i  a  Roai-moko 

£  whakangaoko  ra  i  Raro-benga. 

Ka  pate  te  hn  ki  te  tai-ao  - 

Koia  Hine>paia  i  Hawaiki 

£  tahi  noa  mai  ra  i  te  kaohika 

Ki  waho  i  te  moana. 

Ka  tare  Hine-oka,  ka  tere  Hine-one 

Ka  tere  Para-wbenaa-mea 

Ki  a  Hine-moana  e  ta  mai  ra, 

I  Tahora-noi-atea. 

Ka  wbakapae  ki  ate  ra 

Koia  Hiae-tepata-rangi 

£  baere  ata  na  koraa, 

£  Tuna  ma  !  e. 

Note.— lliis  lament  is  00  fall  of  icf oenoeB  to  ancient  bdiefs  and  teachings  that  no  tnnelatiaa 
witfaoat  a  Tolnme  of  notea  would  do  it  jnslioe.  It  icfen  neariy  all  the  way  throogii  to  the  gnat 
wan  of  the  gods  after  the  sepaimtion  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  when  aome  of  them  ascended  to 
join  the  iky-father  Bangi,  whUst  othera  deaeended  by  Taheke-nia  to  Ban>4Mnga,  or  Hadea,  led 
by  Whiro-te-tipaa,  the  embodiment  of  erfl  and  death,  and  the  resoltjng  farthgnalree  oiiginated 
by  Bnai-moko— youngest  of  the  heaTenly  offspring.  All  of  this  is  emblemataoal  of  the  wan  in 
which  tike  two  chiefs  were  killed,  and  the  introduction  of  this  andsnt  simile  is  intended  to  honoor 


TE   WHARE-POURl'S  ADVENTURE. 

After  the  pa  was  taken,  says  Manihera  Maka.  Ngati-Kahu-nguDu 
fled  northwards  up  the  river  valley  and  over  the  forest-dad  hiUs,  finally 
assembling  at  some  of  the  distant  villages,  where,  after  some  time  spent 
in  discussion  (and  probably  after  the  Wai-kanae  massacre),  it  was 
decided  to  migrate  to  Nuku-taurua,  at  Te  Mahia  Peninsula,  where  some 
of  their  tribesmen  had  preceded  them.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the 
Wai-rarapa  valley  was  for  a  time  without  inhabitants,  though  some  few 
lingered  in  their  old  homes.  It  was  not  for  some  years  afterwards  that 
they  returned,  being  induced  to  do  so  by  Te  Whare-pouri  of  the  Nga-Motu 
hapu  of  Ati- Awa,  who  went  specially  to  Nuku-taurua  to  make  peace  and 
induce  them  to  return.  Te  Whare-pouri  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
principal  chiefs  of  Ati- Awa,  and  afterwards  the  great  friend  and  protector 
of  the  immigrants  sent  to  Port  Nicholson  by  the  New  Zealand  Ck>mpany 
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in  1839.  He  was  induced  to  undertake  this  peace -making  with  Ngati- 
Eahu-ngunu  largely  owing  to  the  following  circumstances :  Not  long 
ifter  the  fall  of  Pehi-katia,  Te  Whare-pouri  was  at  Wai-rarapa  with  a 
[Mirty  of  Ati-Awa,  somewhere  near  Te  Tarata,  engaged  in  making  canoes; 
!6r  the  fears  that  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  would  soon  return  to  take  revenge 
for  the  fall  of  Pehi«k&tia  were  not  realized  at  once,  which  gave  confidence 
x>  some  of  Ati-Awa  and  Ngati-Tama  to  return  from  Port  Nicholson  and 
igain  occupy  part  of  Wai-rarapa.  It  is  said  also  that  some  of  Ngati-Toa 
ilso  came  over  and  occupied  part  of  the  country  near  where  Featherston 
Qow  is ;  but  after  Te  Whare-pouri's  adventure,  as  detailed  below,  they 
returned  to  Kapiti. 

Whilst  engaged  in  the  canoe-building,  some  of  the  women  were  out 
on  the  lake  in  a  canoe  engaged  in  eel-fishing,  and  amongst  those  on 
iKMud  were  Pare-kauri,  Te  Whare-pouri's  sister,  Tama-tuhi-ata  (mother 
of  Ran-katauri),  and  others.  Just  at  this  time  the  celebrated  taniwha, 
Pnpu-kare-kawa*  (according  to  Maori  accounts)  caused  the  lake  to 
break  out  to  sea,  as  it  occasionally  does.  At  first  the  waters  cut  a 
inbterranean  channel  through  the  shingle,  then,  as  the  water  increased 
io  power,  it  rushed  out  with  great  force,  drawing  with  it  the  canoe  in 
which  were  the  women,  which  was  thus  carried  into  the  breakers,  where 
all  were  drowned.  Not  very  long  after  this,  and  before  the  new  canoes 
were  completed,  a  party  of  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  under  Nuku-pewapewa 
came  down  to  ascertain  if  Ngati-Tama  and  Ati-Awa  were  still  in 
occupation  of  the  country,  and  discovered  by  the  smoke  of  their  fires  the 
whereabouts  of  Te  Whare-pouri's  party.  Te  Whare-pouri  was  at  this 
time  engaged  in  building  a  house,  and  when  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  attacked 
his  party  he  was  inside.  The  attacking  party  attempted  to  spear  him 
by  thrusting  their  long  spears  through  the  sides  of  the  house ;  but  he 
climbed  up  to  the  roof,  and  there  held  on  to  the  rafters  until  help  came 
from  his  own  party  by  way  of  diverting  the  enemy's  attention,  and  he 
was  released  from  his  awkward  position,  and  so  escaped. 

Mr.  Downes  tells  me  that  Nuku,  the  leader  of  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, 
was  anxious  to  save  Te  Whare-pouri  in  order  that  peace  might  be  made 
between  the  two  tribes,  and  that  when  the  latter  escaped  from  the  house 
Nuku  and  two  fieet  runners  pursued  him  in  order  to  catch  him.  But 
Te  Whare-pouri  was  too  quick  for  them ;  he  flew  into  the  forest,  and 
finally  jumped  over  a  cliff  and  escaped,  his  pursuers  not  daring  to  follow 
him. 

But  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  did  not  go  back  empty-handed,  for  they 
captured  and  took  away  to  Nuku-taurua  with  them  Wharawhara-i-te- 
rangi,  a  daughter  or  niece  of  Te  Whare-pouri's,  who,  however,  was  very 
kmdly  treated  by  her  captors,  and  eventually  returned  to  her  tribe. 

*llie  Maoris  say  this  taniwha  used  to  live  in  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Wai-rarapa,  but  when  the  lake  was  closed  for  any  length  of  time,  he  osed  to 
nagrate  to  the  Wairau  river,  Marlboroagh  District. 
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Mr.  Downes  also  aajs  that  Te  Ua-nuu-niigi,  Te  Whare-pcnri's 
wife,  was  captured  at  tliia  time,  and  with  tiie  desire  of  cementiiig  a 
peace  between  ttieae  two  toibea,  ahe  waa  aoit  baek  to  Port  XichoisoD 
with  an  eaoort,  and  handed  over  to  her  husband,  followed  later  on  bj 
the  retom  of  Te  Whare-ponri'a  daughter  to  her  father.  Mr.  Downei 
gives  the  name  of  this  joong  woman  as  Te  KakapL 

It  was  this  kind  action  that  induced  Te  Whare-ponri  afterwards  to 
make  peace  with  Ngati-Kahn-ngunu,  and  for  that  purpose  he  went  to 
Nnku-tauma,  on  the  Mahia  Peninsula,  by  sea — ^it  is  said  bj  a  sailing 
vessel — and  then  concluded  a  peace  with  the  tribes  there,  not  long  after 
which  thej  came  back  and  occupied  their  old  homes  at  Wai-rarapa« 
The  date  of  this  event  is  uncertain,  but  probablj  it  was  between  1830 
and  1834. 

Te  Whare-pouri's  visit  to  Nuku-taurua  was  followed  bj  a  retain 
visit  of  the  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  tribe,  who  came  to  Pito-one,  Port 
Nicholson,  where  Te  Whare-pouri  and  Ati- Awa  were  then  living,  when 
this  peace  was  cemented.  An  old  Maori  describes  the  event  as  follows : 
'^  At  the  peace-making  held  at  Pito-one,  soon  after  which  the  Ngati- 
Kahu-ngunu  tribe  returned  from  Nuku-taurua  to  their  homes  in 
Wai-rarapa,  Tu-te-pakihi-rangi  (one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
latter  tribe)  said  in  his  speech,  '  The  people  from  Taranaki  and 
Maunga-tautari  (Ngati-Raukawa)  need  not  return  to  their  own  lands. 
Although  I  gave  you  no  reason  to  come  against  me  from  those  distant 
parts  to  kill  and  rub  me  of  my  lands,  do  not  be  anxious  about  it.  Live, 
all  of  you,  on  this  side  of  the  bounding  mountains  (Remu-taka) — ^yon 
on  this  side,  I  on  the  other.  I  will  call  those  mountains  our  shoulders ; 
the  streams  that  fall  down  on  this  side  are  for  you  to  drink,  on  the  other 
side  for  us.  Behold !  Here  is  Te  Kakapi,  daughter  of  my  friend  Te 
Whare-pouri,  who  will  act  as  a  go-between — she  and  Wai-puna-hau ; 
they  both  are  he  ika  toto  nut  no  te  ivhatu-kura-a-  Tane,  piki  ake^  heke  mat.* 
The  god  of  the  white  man  shall  be  our  god.  Although  they  are  a  new 
people  we  will  cherish  them,  notwithstanding  that  their  weapons,  the 
muskets,  are  evil.  I  judge  them  to  be  an  evil  people  by  their  weapons. 
I  have  now  set  up  our  daughter  Te  Kakapi  as  a  go-between.  Hold  on 
to  this  rope  I '  To  this  speech  Ngatata,  Te  Puaha,  Pakau,  Te  Puni,  Te 
Kawakawa,  Kuru-kanga,  and  others,  consented  to  this  peace  made  with 
Ngati-Kahu-ngunu." 

MASSACRE   OF   NOATI-KAHU-NOUNU  AT  WAI-KAKAE. 

The  particular  of  the  above  massacre  are  as  follows,  but  I  am  unable 
to  say  exactly  when  it  took  place — probably  before  Ngati-Kahu-nguna 
migrated  to  Nnku-tauinia,  and  indeed  their  losses  at  Wai-kanae  may 

*  This  expreBsion  refers  to  the  high  rank  of  the  two  women,  who  are  compared 
to  tho  whatn-kwa,  or  treasures  brought  down  to  earth  by  the  god  Tane,  when  he 
viMt4»d  the  supreme  god  lo,  in  the  twelfth  heaven. 
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have  been  one  of  the  caused  inducing  the  migration.  The  following 
note  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Shand :  "  Subsequent  to  the  great  defeat  of 
Ati-Awa  and  Ngati-Tama  at  Te  Tarata,  and^ifter  they  and  Ngati-Toa 
had  defeated  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  at  Pehi-katia,  the  two  tribes  were  still 
pouri  on  account  of  their  dead,  as  they  did  not  consider  they  had  had 
enough  utu  for  them.  Some  time  after,  a  peace  was  patched  up  with 
Ngati-Kahu-ngunu,  and  then  an  invitation  was  given  to  that  tribe  to 
cross  the  mountains  and  come  over  to  Wai-nui  and  Wai-kanae  to 
partake  of  a  feast.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  a  considerable 
party  came  over.  A  large  house  had  been  specially  built  in  which  to 
receive  the  guests.  With  the  treachery  so  common  at  this  time — ^much 
of  it  learned  from  Te  Rau-paraha,  as  the  Maoris  say — a  decision  had 
been  arrived  at  to  murder  their  guests.  When  the  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu 
were  assembled  in  the  house,  their  suspicions  of  foul  play  were  aroused ; 
but  too  late.  When  they  beheld  their  hosts  assembling  outside  the 
house  all  armed,  some  said,  '  We  shall  all  be  killed ;  *  others  replied, 
'  No,  it  is  only  the  women  bringing  food.'  Ati-Awa  and  Ngati-Toa 
now  entered  the  house  and  gradually  placed  themselves  in  favourable 
positions  amongst  their  guests.  At  a  given  signal  they  arose  and 
commenced  the  massacre,  and  it  was  not  long  before  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  party  were  dead  or  dying.  One  of  the  doomed 
men,,  casting  off  all  his  clothes,  rushed  outside,  and  would  have  effected 
his  escape,  but  remembering  that  many  of  his  younger  relatives  were 
still  in  the  house,  returned  there  to  die  with  them.  Te  Aweawe  of  the 
Rangi-tane  tribe,  who  was  with  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu,  and  who  was  the 
younger  brother  of  Mahuri  and  a  son  of  Tokipoto,  was  saved  alive  by 
Tungia  of  Ngati-Toa,  because  the  latter  had  been  preserved  from  death 
at  the  fight  at  Hotu-iti,  Manawatu,  by  Te  Aweawe  (see  Journal  Polynesian 
Society,  Vol.  XV ill,  p.  158).  This  is  the  only  redeeming  feature  about 
this  dastardly  affair,  which  is  so  much  in  keeping  with  other  doings  of 
Te  Rau-paraha's  that  it  is  possible  he  was  the  author  of  it.  He  had, 
however,  veri'  apt  pupils. 

FALL   OF    PUKE-RANGIORA   PA. 

1831  (second  siege). 
We  now  approach  the  time  of  one  of  the  most  momentous  events 
and  the  greatest  disasters  that  ever  happened  to  the  Taranaki  people, 
resulting  eventuaUy  in  the  practical  abandonment  of  the  whole  coast 
from  Mokau  to  Patea,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  the 
Taranaki  tribe  who  remained  in  their  own  country  near  Opunake,  and 
an  equally  small  party  of  Ati-Awa  at  Nga-Motu. 

The  battle  of  Te  Motu-nui,  fought  near  Ure-nui  in  1821  (see 
Chapter  XIV.),  in  which  the  Waikato  tribes  had  suffered  so  severely 
and  lost  so  many  of  their  great  chiefs,  was  not  by  any  means  forgotten, 
nor  the  Taranaki  people  forgiven.     Waikato  had  by  this  time  acquired 
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many  stand  of  arms  tiirougfa  the  fact  of  traden  haTin^  become  futahhsh 
at  Kawhia,  Tanranga,  and  other  {daces,  and  conseqoentij  Idt  themsdi 
more  aUe  to  cope  with  their  soathem  enemies.  W.  Te  Avm-i-ti 
(A.H.1L,  VoL  VL,  page'5)  sajs,  ^  Waikato  were  cootinnaSy  tkinki 
aboat  those  deaths  'i.e.,  of  Te  Hiakai,  Hari,  Mama,  and  otheis]  and  1 
matter  of  seeking  utu  tcfr  them  was  referred  to  PotA-tan  Te  Wherowhe 
The  Waikato  assembled  together  to  discoas  the  matter,  bat  nothing  n 
done.  This  was  continaaUj  repeated,  bat  it  never  resnlted  in  anvthii 
Te  Fliakai  was  ancle  to  Potatan  and  also  to  W.  Te  Awa-i-taia,  or, 
other  words,  he  was  a  father  to  them,"  and  it  conseqnently  deroh 
npon  them  and  their  particular  hapus  to  wipe  oat  the  disgrace  attachi 
to  them  for  Te  Hiakai's  death.  "  When  the  coandl  of  Te  Ao-o-te-ru 
(who  had  been  defeated  bj  Ati-Awa,  see  page  6)  and  Mori- when 
was  not  heeded,  the  latter  applied  to  his  relative  Te  Awm-i-ta 
He  said,  ''  Son !  Are  joa  not  willing  that  the  death  of  Te  Hial 
should  be  avenged  ?  "     The  reply  was,  "  I  am  willing !  *^ 

It  was  probably  after  this  consent  of  Te  Awa-i-taia  that  the  incide 
related  by  Thos.  Ralph,  qnoted  by  Polack  in  lus  "  New  Zealand 
VoL  IL,  p.  290,  occurred :  '*  In  November,  1831,  some  Waikatos,  and 
ihe  pretence  of  parehasing  some  dried  fish  of  a  particular  kind,  only 
be  found  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  arrived  in  two  canoes  at  Taruia 
(?  Waitara).  They  were  well  received,  and  prior  to  their  departoi 
their  canoes  were  repaired  and  filled  with  presents  of  dried  fish  and  oth* 
provisions.  These  Waikatos  were  sent  as  spies  to  ascertain  the  strengi 
of  the  defences  of  TaranakL'^ 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this  account,  and,  if  true,  the  spii 
would  easily  ascertain  from  the  local  people  of  the  many  migratioi 
that  had  left  the  district.  But  many  thousand  people  of  Ati-Awa  sti 
remained,  as  we  shall  see. 

In  consequence  of  this  consent  of  Te  Awa-i-taia,  Ngati-Tipa  (• 
Waikato  Heads)  arose,  together  with  Ngati-Tahinga  (of  lU^lan 
Ngati-Hourua,  Ngati-Mahanga,  and  Ngati-Wehi  (all  of  Waikato)  wii 
Ngati-Haua  (of  Upper  Thames),  in  all,  three  hundred  and  forty  m< 
{i.e.,  six  hundred  and  eighty).  They  went  from  Raglan  to  Aotea,  whe 
they  were  joined  by  Te  Hutu ;  then  to  Ejiwhia,  where  Te  Kanawa  ai 
Tu-korehu  also  joined  them;  and  from  the  latter  place  they  went  straig 
on  towards  Taranaki.  When  they  reached  Mokau  they  heard  that  oth 
Waikatos  had  joined  them  in  the  rear.  At  this  time,  which  was  abo 
November,  1831,  a  young  man  named  Thos.  Ralph  was  living  at  Moka 
acting  as  agent  for  Montefiore  and  Co.,  of  Sydney.  He  estimated  tl 
numbers  of  this  great  war-party  at  four  thousand  men.  They  we 
joined  by  the  Ngati-Mania-poto  people  of  Mokau  in  the  propose 
expedition.     Either  this  same  party  on  their  return,  or  another  fro 
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^otea,  took  Mr.  Ralph  prisoner  and  helped  themselvee  to  about  twenty 
tons  of  goods.* 

''  Our  party  of  Ngati-Mahanga  now  started  on  ahead  from  Mokau, 
and  killed  some  of  the  enemy  a  little  way  beyond.  We  advanced  as  far 
as  Pari-ninihi — ^that  is,  to  Wai-pingao  stream,  where  others  were  killed, 
and  Nga-Rape  (a  chief  of  Ngati-Tama)  taken  prisoner.  The  attacking 
force  still  advanced — one  party  going  inland,  and  the  other  by  the 
principal  coast  road.  Those  pursued  by  the  inland  party  were  overthrown 
with  very  great  slaughter.  Te  Ao-o-te-rangi  (a  chief  of  Ngati-Tama) 
was  killed  there;  he  was  shot  by  Te  Awa*i-taia.  Those  who  were 
pursued  by  the  coast  party  were  also  overthrown,  and  the  slaughter  did 
not  end  until  they  reached  Urenui.  Tu-tawha-rangi  was  taken  prisoner, 
whilst  Manu-ka-wehi  was  allowed  to  escape  (probably  of  the  Ngati- 
Matnnga  tribe).  We,  Ngati-Tahinga,  then  returned  (a  few  miles)  and 
•tayed  at  Ara-pawa-nui  (a  pa  on  an  isolated  hill,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mimi  river,  south  side — ^see  Plate  No.  9).  The  Waikato  forces  now 
came  up  to  us  for  the  first  time  and  found  that  we  had  routed  the 
enemy." 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  advance  of  the  great  taua  shows  that 
some  few  of  Ngati-Tama  had  remained  in  the  Pou-tama  country,  though 

•See  SherrinB*  '*  Early  New  Zealand,"  p.  218.  Mr.  Kalph  is  probably  the 
■ban  known  to  the  Mokau  people  as  Tame  (ur  Thomas),  and  according  to  them  he 
Was  there  at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Bfotu-tawa  in  1832  (Hee  ant^).  He  had  two 
ICaori  wives — Manu-te-wai  and  another,  whose  father  was  killed  by  Ati-Awa  on 
^e  Houth  side  of  the  river  at  the  time  of  Motu-tawa.  Tame  was  landed  at  Mokau 
^y  the  vessel  already  referred  to,  named  "  Ameriki  Wati.*'  Another  white  man 
Who  resided  at  Mokau  in  early  days  was  Pero,  who  lived  at  the  west  side  of  the 
^Kiesent  village  of  Te  Kauri — near  the  present  wharf.  He  was  one  of  the  crew  of 
%it  **  Harriett,'*  wrecked  at  Gape  Egmont  in  1834.  Tiaki  Eari  (Jack  Guard, 
^ptain  of  the  "  Harriett,**)  also  visited  Mokau,  coming  overland  from  Nga-Motu 
til  th^  winter  time,  and  his  bare  feet  were  terribly  cut  by  the  frost.  Takerei 
^aitara,  the  then  chief  of  Mokau,  took  him  in  charge,  and  by  kind  treatment 
testored  the  captain  to  health. 

The  present  village  of  Te  Kauri  is  a  very  small  one,  but  in  former  days  the  flat 
tras  covered  thickly  with  houses,  as  was  the  top  of  the  terrace  up  which  the  present 
koad  ascends.  Some  long  time  ago  a  serious  accident  happened  here,  which  was  the 
eanse  of  a  g^reat  many  deaths.  A  large  iotara  tree  formerly  stood  in  the  curve  of  the 
kerrace  behind  the  village.  One  night  the  tree  and  the  whole  side  of  the  hill  came 
flown  in  an  avalanche  and  buried  a  large  part  of  the  village,  killing  many  people. 

Te  Kauri  is  so  named  from  a  large  log  now  (1906)  lying  on  the  beach  there,  and 
%hich  has  been  there  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  It  is  a  totara  tree,  not  a  kattri, 
ttod  is  a  iipua  (or  endowed  with  uncanny  powers).  Aoooiding  to  my  informant, 
pot  very  long  ago  a  man,  daring  the  tijma,  cut  a  notch  in  the  tree  with  an  axe. 
The  next  morning  he  was  found  lying  dead  on  the  beach  ;  such  is  the  power  of  the 
iipm,  says  my  informant.  My  friend  says  that  when  a  young  man  he  was  driving 
Hear  the  present  wharf  with  another  youngster,  and  at  the  bottom  he  saw  the  totara 
lltAt  caused  the  landslip,  '*  e  kura  ana  '*  (glowing  there),  and  was  so  frightened 
defeat  that  he  never  has  dived  in  the  river  since.     Such  is  superstition. 
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the  bulk  of  the  toibe  with  their  principal  chiefs  had  left  for  the  south, 
and  where,  as  we  have  seen,  they  lately  sidfered  in  Wai-rarapa.  Had 
they  remained  in  their  ancient  homes,  this  strong  force  of  Waikato, 
large  as  it  was,  woold  not  have  passed  the  '^  gateway  of  Taranaki  "  with 
so  much  ease. 

Te  Awa-i-taia  says  that  after  the  assemblage  of  the  whole  force  at 
Ara-pawa-noi,  ''  The  party  now  urged  an  attacked  on  Pnke-rangiora ; 
the  cause  of  this  was  that  they  learnt  from  slaves  in  that  /mi,  who 
belonged  to  Rangi-wahia  (of  Ngati-Mutuuga)  and  Hau-te-horo  ^of 
Nga-Motu),  that  the  latter  had  said,  <  This  act  of  kindness  shall  be  the 
weapon  to  destroy  Waikato ' "  (meaning  the  assistance  rendered  by 
Puke-tapu  and  other  haptu  to  Waikato  when  the  latter  tribe  were 
besieged  in  Pnke-rangiora  in  1821.  But  the  application  is  not  very 
clear.)    From  Ara-pawa-nui  the  taua  started  on  their  work  of  destruction. 

Mr.  Skinner,  whose  narratiye  of  the  siege  of  Puke-rangiora  will  now 
be  followed,  says,  ''  The  first  intimation  the  Ati- Awa  had  of  the  presence 
of  the  Waikato  tatM  in  the  district  was  by  observing  the  numerous  fires 
of  the  invaders,  who  were  engaged  in  cutting  off  small  parties  of  the 
tribe  living  round  Urenui  and  Onaero,  etc.  It  appears  that  the  invaden 
made  a  night  attack  on  Poho-kura  pa^  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Urenui  river,  a  fourth  of  a  mile  below  the  present  bridge,  on  au  isolated 
hill  rising  from  the  river  flats.  The  inmates  were  quite  taken  by  surprise 
and  the  pa  easily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  totMi,  with  scarce  a  struggle. 
Whakapuke  of  Ngati-Mutunga,  chief  of  the  pa^  and  a  few  others  escaped 
in  the  darkness,  and  swimming  the  river  managed  to  reach  Kai-pikari — 
a  pa  on  the  wooded  heights  about  two  miles  south-west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  From  here  he  probably  sent  messengers  warning  the  people 
further  south,  and  I  believe  was  one  of  those  who  afterwards  harried 
this  taua  on  its  return  northwardo  after  the  defeat  at  Nga-Motu. 

"  The  various  northern  and  central  hapua  of  Te  Ati- Awa  immediatelj 
gathered  together  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy ;  but  when  the  strength 
and  numbers  of  the  invaders  were  discovered,  a  panic  seems  to  hare 
taken  Te  Ati- Awa,  and  all  who  could,  fled  to  the  great  fighting  pa  of 
Puke-rangiora,  overcrowding  it  to  a  frightful  extent.  The  total  number 
of  people  in  the  pa  was  about  four  thousand.*  So  precipitate  had  been 
their  flight  that  they  quite  neglected  to  gather  the  crops  of  potatoes  and 
other  foods  now  nearly  or  quite  ripe,  thus  weakening  themselves  in 
proportion  as  they  strengthened  the  enemy,  who  had  thus  abundance  of 

*  Watene  Taimgatan,  who  was  one  of  the  garriaon  of  this  pa^  and  otherwise  • 
reliable  man,  told  Mr.  Peroy  Smith  and  myself  that  there  were  eight  thouatod 
people  (men,  women,  and  children)  shut  up  within  the  pa.  We  thought  this  an 
exaggeration.  Other  estimates  sapplied  by  old  natives  vary  from  three  thouaand  to 
five  thousand.  Ralph,  already  quoted,  gave  the  population  of  the  surrouudiiig 
districts  as  three  thousand  who  gathered  into  their  fortifications.  So  if  we  estimate 
the  population  at  four  thousand  it  will  not  not  be  far  from  the  truth. — ^W.H.S. 
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food,  whilst  the  inmates  of  Puke-rangiora  were  soon  in  a  state  of 
stanration.  Tliis  was  due  to  the  provisioning  of  the  pa  being  quite 
inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  a  siege,  owing  to  the  unexpected  nature  of 
the  attack,  and  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  provisions  within  the  pa  at 
this  time  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  due  to  the  previous  season's  crop  of 
potatoes,  kumara^  etc.,  being  just  about  finished  prior  to  the  gathering  in 
of  the  new  season's  harvest.  Unfortunately  for  Te  Ati-Awa  this  latter 
had  not  been  done.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  supply  of 
water  within  the  pa  was  only  sufficient  for  the  daily  use  of  its  ordinary 
population,  led  to  early  and  most  disastrous  results  to  the  various  hapus 
gathered  within  the  pa, 

*'  The  first  prisoners  taken  by  the  invaders  as  they  came  along — 
about  the  TTrenui  district — were  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  their  atuas^  or 
gods.  They  next  captured  a  party  of  twenty-five  persons  who  were 
returning  from  an  inland  settlement,  and  who  were  unaware  of  the 
presence  of  the  invaders  in  the  district ;  these  people  were  all  slain  and 
devoured  by  the  leaders  of  the  Waikato  party.  They  laid  waste  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  TTrenui,  Onaero,  Waihi,  and 
Tikorangi  districts,  occupied  at  that  time  by  the  Ngati-Mutunga, 
Ngati-Bahiri,  Otaraoa,  and  other  hapus  of  Te  Ati-Awa,  burning  the 
sacred  cemeteries  and  committing  with  impunity  every  barbarity  a 
savage  is  capable  of. 

'*As  the  taua  approached  Puke-rangiora,  the  depredations  were 
plainly  to  be  seen  from  the  pa,  which  commanded  an  extensive  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  To  attack  the  place,  the  invaders  had  first 
to  cross  the  Waitara  river,  and  an  excellent  opportunity  was  then  offered 
for  Te  Ati-Awa  to  attack  their  foes  whilst  the  large  straggling  party 
vas  fording  the  river  and  climbing  the  steep  hill  that  commanded  the 
crussiii;^  on  the  southern  side.  The  ford  used  is  about  seven  hundred 
yards  down  stream  from  Puke-rangiora  and  in  full  view  of  the  pa*  An 
imm«Hliate  attack  on  the  fort  was  made  by  the  invaders,  but  they  were 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  four  chiefs  and  several  others,  and  obliged  to 
retire  from  Te  Arei  plateau  t — the  north-west  division  of  the^a — to  the 
low  g^und  some  six  hundred  yards  to  the  north,  where  they  camped 
for  the  remainder  of  the  siege. 

''  On  the  following  morning  a  more  determined  assault  was  made 
by  the  whole  of  the  invaders,  which  was  directed  against  different  parts 
of  the  pa.     This  also  was  successively  repulsed  and  the  enemy  defeated 

*  Map  No.  5  shows  the  Puke-rangiora  pa — ^this  was  the  second  and  final  siege. 

t  Te  Arei  was  the  marae,  or  piazza  of  the  /m,  and  was  a  level  piece  of  g^und 
defended  hy  hank,  ditch,  and  palisades.  It  is  better  known  as  the  stronghold  of 
Hspurona — the  fighting  chief  of  Te  Ati-Awa — who  defended  the  place  against  the 
BritiBh  troops  in  the  Maori  war  of  1860-61.  Te  Ati-Awa  were  assisted  in  the 
defence  by  the  Waikato  and  Ngati-Mania-poto,  the  very  tribes  that  were  fighting* 
against  them  in  1831.    For  a  description  of  Puke-rangiora  pa^  Me  Ghap\«i  XSN . 
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with  considerable  loss.    In  the  two  days'  fighting  the  invaders  lost  forty 
killed  and  double  that  number  wounded. 

'^  After  these  repulses  the  invaders  contented  themselves  with  closely 
investing  the  pa,  and  awaited  the  effect  of  starvation  on  its  over-crowded 
occupants.  Very  soon  the  besieged  were  suffering  the  horrors  of  a 
dreadful  famine.  The  provisions,  originally  but  scanty,  had  been  early 
consumed  with  the  usual  Maori  improvidence.  Their  condition  was 
truly  wretched,  and  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs  existed  within  the  pa. 
To  save  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  it  was  decided  to  send  away  a 
large  number  of  the  old  and  infirm  people,  together  with  many  women 
and  children,  who  all  helped  to  consume  the  food  but  were  no  help  in 
the  defence.  This  was  accordingly  done  imder  cover  of  darkness  with 
the  hope  that  they  would  make  good  their  escape  into  the  forest  to  the 
southward.  But  the  enemy,  ever  on  the  watch,  soon  discovered  what 
had  been  done,  and  following  up  this  helpless  crowd,  fell  upon  them 
near  Pekatu,  killing  and  taking  prisoners  about  two  hundred  of  their 
number.  Several  smaller  parties  left  the  pa  at  various  times,  some  of 
which  effected  their  escape. 

'*  The  siege  had  now  lasted  three  months,  and  starvation  had  reduced 
the  besieged  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  despondency,  and  their  ultimate  fate 
was  hastened  by  their  own  foolish  action.  Every  morsel  of  food  having 
now  been  consumed,  famine  drove  them  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  pa; 
but  instead  of  doing  so  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  they  evacuated 
their  stronghold  in  daylight  and  in  full  view  of  the  enemy ;  all  running 
away  in  all  directions  and  in  the  greatest  confusion.  The  vigilant 
enemy  at  once  gave  chase  and  soon  came  up  with  the  famished  wretches, 
who  had  neither  strength  nor  power  to  defend  themselves.  Neither 
age  nor  sex  was  considered  in  the  general  massacre  that  ensued.  To 
save  their  children  from  the  brutality  and  lust  of  the  conquerors, 
numbers  of  parents  threw  their  offspring  over  the  precipice  on  which 
the  pa  stood — some  three  hundred  feet  high — and  then  lept  over  after 
them,  hoping  in  this  way  to  end  their  woes.  But  their  inveterate  foes 
followed  them  even  here  by  making  a  long  detour  and  creeping  along 
the  face  of  the  cliff  above  the  Waitara  river.  Many  of  the  unfortunates 
were  still  alive,  saved  from  being  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  lept  over  before  them,  which  thus  formed  buffers  or 
pillows  to  break  the  fall.  Some  of  those  who  were  but  slightly  injured 
escaped  by  following  up  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  were  wooded  in 
that  part ;  the. remaining  bodies  were  examined,  and  those  who  were 
still  alive,  if  not  too  seriously  injured  to  be  of  service  as  slaves,  were 
at  once  despatched  and  their  bodies  taken  up  to  the  plateau  to  be 
devoured."  (The  Taranaki  slaves  of  Waikato  were  very  active  in  this 
work — see  infra.) 

''It  is  said  that  twelve  hundred  of  Te  Ati-Awa  and  their  allied 
Af/pMS  were  killed  or  captured  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the  pm.    The 
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reater  part  of  the  prisoners  were  women  and  children,  and  these  were 
riven  back  into  the  pa  to  be  killed  or  tortured  at  leisure.  That  day 
(Taikato  glutted  themselves  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain  lying  in  gore 
round  the  pa. 

"  The  next  morning  the  prisonei*s  were  brought  out,  and  those 
nongst  them  whose  faces  were  well  tattooed  were  decapitated  on  a 
lock  of  wood,  with  the  view  of  making  mokaikaiy  or  preserving  them, 
3  trophies  to  be  taken  back  to  the  country  of  the  Waikatos.  Others, 
ith  little  or  none  of  this  decoration,  were  immediately  killed  by  a  blow 
a  the  skull.  It  is  asserted  that  Te  Wherowhero* — the  head  chief  of 
iTaikato  and  principal  leader  of  the  invaders — sat  in  the  gateway  of 
le  /Hf,  and  as  the  prisoners  were  brought  to  him  he  killed  one  hundred 
nd  fifty  of  them  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  jadeite  mere  named 
Whakarewa,'  and  that  he  only  desisted  because  his  arm  became 
trollen  with  the  exercise.  The  headless  bodies  were  thrown  across  a 
rench,  which  was  dug  to  carry  off  the  blood  lying  in  pools  about  the 
lateau  on  which  Puke-rangiora  stood.  Others,  less  fortunate,  were 
iUed  with  every  conceivable  form  of  torture ;  some  again  were  cast 
ato  the  ovens  vlive,  to  the  amusement  of  their  sanguinary  foes.  Young 
hildren  and  lads  were  cut  open  by  incisions  made  hastily  down  the 
tomach,  evicerated  and  roasted  on  sticks  placed  round  large  fires,  made 
I  the  palisading  of  the  pa, 

''A  similar  massacre  to  that  in  the  morning  took  place  in  the 
itemoon.  It  is  said  (by  Polack)  that  many  of  the  invaders  died  from 
he  effects  of  their  abhorrent  gluttony.  These  cannibal  feasts  were 
leld  whilst  the  heads  of  the  slain,  placed  on  sticks  stuck  into  the  groimd, 
aced  the  victors,  whilst  the  most  insulting  expressions  were  addressed 
0  the  lifeless  heads.  In  aU,  some  two  hundred  prisoners  had  been 
dlled  on  the  day  after  the  capture  of  the  pa  ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
atisfied  the  victors,  for  the  remainder  of  the  captives  were  led  away  as 
laves,  and  had  on  the  return  journey  to  carry  the  preserved  tattoed 
leads  of  their  unfortunate  relations,  which  heads  were  to  be  hung  up 
w  trophies  of  war  in  various  northern  villages. 

"  Amongst  those  kiUed  by  Waikato  were  some  of  the  leading  chiefs 
A  Ati-Awa — viz.  :  Whatitiri,  Pekapeka,  Maru-ariki,  Pahau,  and 
Taki-waru.  The  two  first  were  the  head  chiefs  of  the  Puke-rangiora 
w/>«,  and  the  leaders  who  had  taken  under  their  protection,  and  de- 
ended  them  against  great  odds  from  the  overwhelming  numbers  of 
heir  own  tribe,  these  very  Waikato  chiefs  who  had  now  brought  about 
heir  destruction.  The  prime  mover  in  this  base  ingratitude  and 
reachery  seems  to  have  been  Tu-korehu — the  man  who  Whatitiri  and 
^ekapeka  rescued  from  imminent  peril  in  the  fight  at  Nga-Puke-tu- 
ua — see  Chapter  XIV. 

*  Afterwards  the  first  (so  called)  Maori  King. 
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''  The  heads  of  Whatidri  and  Fekapeka  were  placed  on  poles  in 
front  of  the  great  council  house  of  the/Mi,  called '  Te-waha-o-te-marangai." 
and  facing  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Waitara  riTer,  which  flowed  at  the 
baise  of  the  precipice  three  hundred  feet  below.  A  most  striking  and 
lovely  panorama  is  to  be  observed  from  this  spot  ....  and  here 
for  the  last  time  the  now  sightless  eyes  were  gazing  on  the  view  so 
familiar  to  them.  But  alas !  the  glory  of  Puke-rangiora  had  departed, 
and  all  was  death  and  horror  around. 

''  Into  this  mute  circle  of  the  former  leaders  of  the  tribe  came  a 
woman  of  high  rank  of  the  Puke-rangiora  kapu,  bowed  and  emaciated 
with  trouble  and  want.  She  crept  up  and  sat  beside  the  poles  that 
supported  the  heads  of  Whatitiri  and  Pekapeka  and  began  the  t4m§i 
ior  the  dead.  This  woman  was  Kanga-rangi  (?  Hekenga-rangi,  S.P.S.)* 
sister  of  the  two  chiefs.  Some  of  the  northern  leaders,  drawn  to  the 
spot  by  the  woman's  lamentations,  began  to  taunt  and  jeer  at  the 
broken-hearted  sister,  saying,  '  Cry !  Cry,  old  woman,  to  your  brothers 
who  are  taking  a  last  good  look  over  their  country  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  river.'  Thus  taunted,  Hekenga-rangi  turned  on  them  fiercely, 
saying,  ^Hei  Whatitiri  aha?  Hei  Pekapeka  ahaf  Ka  pa  ko  akupikitam^, 
ko  aku  heketanga,  ko  Te  Arei-o-Matuku-takotako  ;  titinga  keru  o  ttnei  imi, 
o  tenei  iwi '  (a  free  translation  of  this  is :  '*  What  of  Whatitiri  ?  What 
of  Pekapeka  ?  Why  consider  them  ?  When  you  do  not  remember  my 
aacendings  and  my  descendings  at  Te  Arei',  the  place  where  were  seen 
the  dress-combs  of  various  people— where  my  people  saved  yours  from 
death  in  former  times  ! ')  Waikato  was  silenced  and  ashamed  at  this 
covert  reproach  for  their  base  ingratitude  and  treachery.  *  They  had 
no  respect  for  the  old  woman ;  they  were  ashamed  at  her  words,  for 
they  knew  they  were  true.  They  took  her  and  cast  her  at  once,  alive, 
into  an  oven,  and  afterwards  devoured  her.  This  great  evil  of  Waikato 
is  known  to  all  the  tribes,'  saj^s  the  native  history. 

**  With  this  tragic  story  ends  the  history  of  Puke-rangiora,  for  it 
was  never  occupied  again,  and  with  its  fall  ended  the  federation  which 
made  up  the  great  Ati-Awa  tribe — the  most  renowned,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  greater  clans  of  New  Zealand.  The  whole  of  the  surrounding 
country  was  deserted,  with  its  great  pM  and  innumerable  plantations 
and  gardens.  To  quote  the  words  of  Ihaia  Te  Kiri-kumara — ^the  late 
chief  of  Otaraua,  and  one  of  those  who  escaped  from  Puke-rangiora  : 
'  All  was  quite  deserted — the  land,  the  sea,  the  streams,  the  lakes,  the 
forests,  the  rocks,  the  food,  the  property,  the  works ;  the  dead  and  the 
sick  were  deserted ;  the  land  marks  were  deserted  '  (Wells,  p.  11). 

"  Of  those  who  escaped,  numbers  led  a  wretched,  hunted  life  in 
the  dense  forests  around  the  base  of  Mount  Egmont,  but  the  greater 
part  made  their  way  through  the  forest  and  sought  protection  among 
the  Ngati-Ruanui  people;  some  even  going  on  and  joining  their 
fellow  tribesmen  already  settled  round  Wai-kanae  and  Kapiti.     Others 
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made  their  way  to  Nga-Motu,  and  eventually  helped  in  the  siege  of 
Otaka,  whither  the  great  Waikato  taua  had  decided  to  proceed." 

So  far,  Mr.  Skinner's  account.  I  have  a  few  notes  to  add.  Te 
Kope,  Horo-atua,  and  Te  Punga  of  Ati-Awa,  and  Rangi-wahia  of 
Ngati-Mutunga  were  some  of  the  chiefs  besieged  in  the  pa,  but  (it  is 
believed)  escaped.  Amongst  the  leading  chiefs  of  Waikato  were, 
besides  those  mentioned,  Poro-koru,  Rewi-Mania-poto  (of  Ngati- 
Mania-poto),  Tai-porutu  (of  Ngati-Haua),  Te  Kanawa  (of  Kawhia), 
and  Kuku-tai  (of  Ngati-Tipa).  The  latter  distinguished  himself  by 
foUowin^j^  up  and  killing  many  a  fleeing  party  of  Ngati-Maru  of  inland 
Waitara. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  Maru,  when  Waikato  defeated 
Taranaki  in  1826  (see  Chapter  XY.,  Journal  Polynesian  Society 
XVULl.,  page  180),  that  vast  numbers  of  slaves  were  taken  back  to 
the  north ;  and  also,  the  fact  was  noted  that  Ati-Awa  had  assisted 
Waikato  in  that  campaign.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  most 
intensely  bitter  feeling  was  engendered  in  these  Taranaki  slaves 
against  Ati-Awa,  who  were  really  the  cause  of  Waikato  undertaking 
the  Maru  expedition.  It  was  these  slaves  who  kept  alive  the 
animosity  of  Waikato,  and  urged  them  to  avenge  the  defeat  of 
their  own  chiefs  at  Te  Motu-nui.  Hundreds  of  these  slaves  came 
down  with  Waikato  against  Puke-rangiora,  and  there  they  glutted 
their  revenge  on  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  the  pa.  They  caught 
many  an  Ati-Awa  man  on  their  approach  to  the  pa^  and  insisted  upon 
their  acting  as  guides ;  if  they  showed  any  disinclination,  they  were 
tomahawked  at  once. 

After  the  fall  of  the  pa,  many  of  these  Taranaki  slaves  went  up 
the  river  bed  and  secured  numerous  bodies  of  those  who  had  been 
thrown,  or  jumped,  over  the  cliff.  And  this  was  how  they  cooked  the 
bodies:  They  made  a  great  big  native  oven — he  umu'tao-roroa — in 
which  the  bodies  were  laid  on  the  hot  stones,  all  radiating  from  the 
centre,  the  heads  outwards,  which  latter  were  left  uncovered  by  the 
usual  covering  of  earth.  When  the  hiipe,  or  exudation,  from  the  nose, 
mouth,  and  eyes  began  to  run  freely,  it  was  known  that  the  food  was 
properly  cooked ! 

The  following  is  one  of  the  laments  for  Whatitiri,  Pekapeka,  and 
others  that  fell  at  Puke-rangiora.     It  is  by  Uruhina : — 

I  Tera  te  pokeao  whakakuru  i  Okakawa, 


He  rare  mihinga  atu  ki  te  iwi  ka  ngaro— i — 
Kati  ano  au  i  konei  mihi  ai, 
Kohu  ka  tairi  ki  Honi-paka  ra  ia 
Kei  rare  iti  iho  ko  koe  nei — e — 
He  kamo  i  maringi  a  wai 
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Te  roimata  ki  waho  ra 

Kowai  rawa  ra  he  tuahine  moku  ? 

Ko  **  Hewa  "  te  rakau  i  patua  ai  koe— i — 

Ko  **  Mata-te-kaikai  *'  he  rakau  anini. 

Kati  E  Parara  !   te  tuitoi  te  waka, 

Te  tangi  ai  ra  ki  nga  oranga  nei 

He  whakahemonga  mate  ki  Tau-irhare  ui. 


Behold  the  dark  cloud  dashing  on  Okakawa  i 

Emblem  of  grief  for  the  tribe  now  lost. 

Leave  me  here  in  solitude  to  grieve, 

Overwhelmed  like  the  mints  on  Honipaka,'-2 

Near  where  art  thou,  O  beloved  ! 

Like  running  watem  my  tears  gush  forth ; 

Who  now  shall  be  a  sister  to  me  ? 

*'  Hewa  "  was  the  weapon  that  feUed  thee, 

And  *'  Mata-te-kaikai,"  the  headache  giver, 

Cease,  O  Parara  !  3  binding  the  canoe  sidett. 

And  lament  over  those  who  are  left  alive. 

For  like  are  they  to  the  fainting  ones  at  Tau-whare. 

NoTM.— 1.  A  place  near  Puke-ntngiora.  2.  The  oountir  near  Gape  Albatrois.  S.  P 
was  one  of  the  men  in  Pnke-rangiora.  The  song  wma  dictated  by  old  Watene  Taungatara  < 
Ati-Awa,  who  supplied  much  of  the  information  in  this  work.  He  died  at  Hata-xikoriko,  Wa 
in  1806,  aged  about  80  yean.  He  was  held  in  much  respect,  and  latterly  waa  oooaidered  b 
Haoria  as  a  good  doctor,  many  people  coming  from  as  far  as  Hawera  for  the  benefit  of  his  ai 
He  was  one  of  the  native  police  engaged  by  Sir  George  Orey  at  the  oaptnze  of  Te  Baa-pa 
28rd  July,  1846. 

Old  Taiata  of  Ngati-Tama  tells  me  that  a  very  few  of  his  fc 
assisted  in  the  defence  of  Puke-rangiora,  but  none  of  their  princ 
chiefs.  During  the  siege,  Te  Puoho — the  head  chief  of  Ngati-Tam 
came  down  from  the  north  with  a  party  and  occupied  the  hills  on 
north  bank  of  the  Waitara  river,  near  Tikorangi.  Their  intention 
to  succour  the  Ati-Awa  in  the  pa ;  but  they  found  Waikato  too  stron 
posted  and  too  well  armed  with  muskets  to  make  their  help  efPecti 
and  so  they  returned  home. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THK  DEFENCE  OF  OTAKA  OR  NOA-MOTU  PA, 

Februaiy,  1832. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Skmner  describes  the  above  event  as  follows  (the  Otaka  pa^  sometimes 
called  Nga-Motu  pa,  is  mostly  built  over  by  the  Freezing  Works) : — 

AFTER  the  capture  of  Puke-rangiora,  described  in  Chapter  XVII., 
a  discussion  arose  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  invading  taua  of 
Waikato.  Tu-korehu  (of  Ngati-Mania-poto)  strongly  advocated  the 
following  up  of  their  recent  advantage,  as  his  revenge  had  not  yet 
been  satisfied.  His  plan  was  to  push  on  and  capture  Otaka,  where  the 
head  chiefs  of  Ati-Awa  and  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  had  sought  shelter 
with  Te  Whare-pouri  and  his  hapu  and  the  English  traders.  Others 
of  the  Waikato  confederation  said — Puke-kohatu  being  the  chief 
spokesman — the  utu  was  sufficient,  and  that  the  men  whom  Tu-korehu 
was  so  eager  to  destroy  had  befriended  him  and  saved  him  and  his 
followers  from  extermination  on  a  previous  occasion.  ^  Tu-korehu  was 
obstinate,  and  eventually  gained  his  point. 

Leaving  Puke-rangiora,  the  invading  host  came  on  to  the  beach  at 
Pttke-tapu,*  which  was  quite  deserted.  Halting  for  a  while  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wai-whakaiho  river,  they  sent  scouts  forward  to  spy  out 
the  land.  Among  other  chiefs  of  note  in  this  taiuiy  not  already 
mentioned,  were  Porukoru,  Hewi  Mania- poto,*  Wetini  Tai-porutu,* 
Te  Knnawa,  and  Kukutai  (of  the  Ngati-Tipa  tribe,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Waikato  river). 

At  Nga-Motu  all  was  activity  and  preparation.  Warning  had  been 
received  of  the  invading  taua  by  a  messenger^a  from  the  Ngati-Tama, 

1.  At  Nga-puke-torua — see  Chapter  XIV. 

2.  Pake-tapu  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  of  the  Ati-Awa  paa  on 
the  aea-ooast,  Bell  Block  district,  five  miles  north  of  New  Plymouth. 

3.  Rewi  died  in  1894.  He  is  best  known  as  the  defender  of  Orakau  in  the 
Waikato  war  of  1863-4  against  the  British  troops  under  Oeneral  Cameron. 

4.  Wetini  was  the  leader  of  the  Waikato  pariy  at  Mahoe-tahi  (near  Waitara) 
m  November,  I860,  in  the  engag^ement  against  the  British.  He  was  killed  here, 
tod  his  remains  were  interred  in  St.  Mary's  Churchyard,  New  Pljrmouth. 

Aa.  This  messenger  was  Kau-parera  of  Mokau,  a  man  of  some  rank,  related  to 
Kgati-liania-poto,  Ngati-Tama,  and  Te  Ati-Awa  ;  hence  was  he  sent  on  to  gfive 
notice  of  the  intended  fighting  in  accordance  with  Maori  custom.  Kau-parera  had 
B  modem  name — Hone  Pumipi— by  which  he  was  known  to  Europeans.  When  he 
died,  his  jadeite  mere,  or  dub,  was  broken  by  his  relations  and  cast  into  a  deep  hole 
in  the  Mokau  river,  near  the  South  Head,  for  it  was  considered  that  none  were 
worthy  to  use  the  weapon  after  Pumipi*s  death.    He  died  in  1897. 
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and  the  &te  of  Pake-rangiora  had  been  known  for  eome  time,  as 
numbers  of  those  who  escaped  from  that  pa  had  been  coming  in  from 
day  to  day,  and  finally  when  the  invaders  decided  to  go  on  and  attack 
the  people  at  Nga-Moto,  they  sent  messengers  forward  to  warn  the 
chiefo  of  their  intention. 

Leaving  the  Wai-whakaiho  river,  the  taiua  advanced  along  the 
seashore  until  they  came  to  the  Hua-toki  stream — ^the  preeent  site  of 
the  Bailway  Station,  New  Plymouth.  Here  the  party  divided  for  a 
while— part  of  them  continuing  by  the  beach,  but  the  main  body 
turned  ioUnd  and  proceeded  by  the  old  native  pathway  that  led  up 
about  the  present  line  of  Brougham  Street  and  through  St.  Mary's 
Churchyard,  and  on  by  way  of  0-tu-maikuku  (Hospital  Grounds)  to 
Tukapo  (Westown),  thence  crossing  the  Manga-o-tuku  valley  and 
eventually  making  their  appearance  on  the  Maunga-roa  hill.^ 

Ati-Awa  advanced  to  meet  them  from  Otaka,  but  after  a  slight 
skirmish  retired  into  the  pa.  The  original  small  fishing  or  trading 
villages  of  Otaka  and  Matipu  had  been  hurriedly  enclosed  within  a 
single  encircling  line  of  palisading  so  as  to  give  more  room  for  the 
storage  of  canoes  and  accommodation  for  the  fugitives  that  were 
constantly  coming  in  from  Puke-rangiora  and  other  /km.*  The 
defences,  consequent  on  their  being  rushed  up  in  such  haste,  were 
very  indifferent  and  scarce  worthy  of  the  name,  and  Otaka  would  have 
met  the  fate  of  Puke-rangiora  had  it  not  been  for  the  determined 
stand  made  by  the  eight  British  traders  and  whalers  living  with  the 
tribe  under  the  leadership  of  John  Love  and  Bichaid  Barrett.  The 
names  of  the  traders  as  given  by  the  natives  were  Haki-rau  (John 
Love),  Tiki  Pared  (Richard  Barrett),  Piri  (Billy  Bundy),  Harakeke 
(John  Wright),  and  Tame-riri,  Tiemi,  Hari  Pataraki,  and  ITTori  (or 
Lee),  the  cook  (a  man  of  colour) — the  English  names  of  whom  were 
Bosworth,  Oliver,  William  Keenan,  and  another.  Love  and  Barrett 
are  well-known  names  in  the  early  history  of  the  Colony.  Amongst 
the  others,  John  Wright  and  Billy  Bundy  stand  out  conspicuously,  and 
are  spoken  of  with  affection  and  admiration  by  the  natives.  Wright 
was  a  great  fighter  and  the  hero  of  the  siege.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
Europeans  to  live  at  Nga-Motu,  landing  there  in  1829.  Of  Bundy,  it 
is  told  that  some  time  prior  to  these  events,  and  whilst  whaling  on  the 
New  Zealand  coast,  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  natives. 
Lashed  to  a  post  within  the  pa^  he  watched  the  savages  making 
preparations  for  his  cooking.  The  oven  was  heated  and  ready,  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  being  killed  and  cast  into  it,  when  the  daughter  of 

5.  Maimgs-roa,  the  hill  jost  westward  of  the  jnnctioii  of  South  and  Blagdon 
roads. 

6.  The  great  pat  of  Puke-ariki  (IConnt  Eliot)  and  Pa-kaka  (ICarsland  Hill) 
were  deserted  at  this  time,  the  inmatefl  taking  refuge  at  Otaka. 
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the  chief  rushed  forward  and,  casting  her  mat  or  mantle  oyer  him, 
made  him  bj  this  act  tapu  and  his  life  was  saved.  This  braye  girl 
soon  after  became  the  wife  of  Bundy.  Of  Tame-riri,  it  is  said  he  waa 
^^ke  rangatira  o  nga  ho&a  *' — a  big  man,  a  toa — and  the  big  guns  were 
worked  by  him.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Tara-mai-nuku,  and  after 
the  siege  went  to  Sydney  and  did  not  return.  In  the  great  heke  (see 
Chapter  XIX.)  that  went  south  in  the  June  following  this  event, 
fighting  occurred  at  Whanganui,  and  in  the  feast  that  followed, 
Keenan  inadvertently  partook  of  some  human  flesh,  greatly  to  hia 
disgust.  The  natives  were  highly  diverted  at  this  mistake  and  Keenan 
came  in  for  a  great  deal  of  *'  chaff  "  over  it. 

The  northern  tribes  having  driven  the  Ati-Awa  within  the  pa  a 
regular  siege  was  commenced.  The  besieging  forces  being  disposed 
as  follows :  Ngati-Mania-poto  occupied  the  ground  on  the  south-west 
side  of  the  pa,  from  the  lower  slopes  of  Puke-whiro  along  the  Hongi- 
hongi  and  thence  by  that  stream  to  the  beach,  and  advancing  by 
the  lower  terrace  along  the  coast  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
north- west  angle  of  the  pa.  Waikato  took  up  their  position  to  the 
eastward,  starting  from  the  mouth  of  the  Waitapu,  and  then  curved 
back,  following  the  course  of  that  stream  around  the  inland  side  of 
Otaka.  Ngati-Apa-kura  (of  Kawhia)  occupied  the  ground  immediately 
inland  of  the  pa,  connecting  with  the  wings  of  Waikato  and  Ngati- 
Mania-poto. 

In  carrying  out  their  plan  of  defence,  the  besieged  made  use  of 
three  small  cannon,  in  the  possession  of  the  traders.  No.  1,  called 
Rna-koura,  commanded  the  eastern  side  of  the  pa\  No.  2,  named 
One-poto,  faced  inland ;  No.  3,  or  Pu-poipoi,  occupied  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  pa,  but  was  moved  freely  about  to  various  parts  aa 
oocasion  demanded — it  being,  from  its  description,  a  small  field-piece, 
mounted  on  wheels.^ 

Whare-pouri,  ^  the  Maori  leader  of  the  besieged,  took  up  hia 
position  on  a  raised  platform  within  the  pa,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  enemy,  and  from  this  stage  directed  the  efforts  of  the  Ati-Awa  in 
repelling  the  different  assaults  of  the  enemy.  Other  leading  chiefs 
within  Otaka  were  Tautara  of  Fuketapu,  the  principal  chief  or  arthi 
of  the  Ati-Awa  tribe,  Te  Puni,  Rawa-ki-tua,*  and  Nga-tata  of  the 
Rewarewa  pa,  Porutu,  Poharama,  Wi  Hape,*  Te  Raru  (a  younger 
brother  of  Wi  Tako),  and  others  of  Nga-Motu. 

7.  Two  of  these  guns — Rua-koara  and  One-poto— are  now  in  the  Pake-kaia 
Puk,  New  Plymouth,  the  breeoh  of  the  third,  Pn-poipoi,  wan  diaoovered  in  1900 
whilst  excavating  the  foundations  of  the  Motoroa  Freezing  Works,  and  is  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  Mosenm  at  New  Plymouth. 

S.  Te  Whare-pouii,  afterwards  the  well  known  chief  of  Port  Nicholson,  who 
vith  Te  Pnni,  were  the  principals  in  the  sale  of  Wellington  to  Col.  Wakefield  in 
1839. 

*  Migrated  shortly  after  to  Kapiti,  with  the  Tama-te-uaua  hek€. 
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The  first  general  assault  on  the  position  was  delivered  by  the 
Waikato  tribe  on  the  north-east  comer  of  the  pa^  known  as  Uka- 
niokomoko.  It  was  one  of  those  early  morning  surprises  so  dear  to 
the  old  time  Maori.  The  karaka  trees  growing  along  the  edge  of  the 
trenches  at  this  point  were  rapidly  felled  against  the  palisading  of 
the  pay  thus  serving  the  purpose  of  scaling  ladders,  up  which  the 
Waikato  scrambled,  and  dropped  down  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
defences  within  the  pa.  The  alarm  was  quickly  given,  and  after 
considerable  loss  on  either  side  the  attacking  party  was  driven  out 

The  siege  was  pressed  with  great  vigour,  and  the  pa  would  have 
fallen  before  the  overwhelming  number  of  the  invaders,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  heroic  stand  made  by  the  whalers.  Time  after  time  the 
enemy  succeeded  in  gaining  an  entrance,  but  they  were  in  every  case 
driven  out  with  loss. 

Polack  in  his  account  of  the  siege  (Vol.  II.,  page  304)  says  :— 
''  The  next  day  several  shots  were  again  exchanged.  One  chief  of 
Ati-Awa,  seized  with  a  fit  of  valour,  ran  towards  the  enemy,  dis- 
charged his  musket,  and  as  hastily  ran  back ;  but  not  before  a  ball 
was  lodged  in  his  back,  and  as  he  fell  his  party  from  the  pa  rushed 
forward  to  protect  the  dying  man  from  being  taken  by  the  enemy. 
A  skirmish  followed  in  which  many  were  killed  on  either  side,  but 
the  body  of  the  chief  was  earned  within  the  /hi."'  And  again: 
**  Several  chiefs  of  the  Waikato  and  allied  tribes,  who  were  known  to 
bo  most  bitterly  disposed  to  the  besieged,  paid  them  a  visit  in  the  /m, 
and  entered  into  conversation  as  if  they  possessed  sentiments  of  the 
purest  affection  towards  each  other.  The  enemy  were  politely  allowed 
to  view  the  guns;  the  few  muskets  they  possessed  compared  with 
their  assailants,  was  also  fully  discussed,  and  the  entrenchments  and 
weakness  of  the  defences  were  pointed  out"  On  the  fourth  day  of  the 
siege  a  surrender  was  proposed,  which  had  probably  been  accepted 
but  for  the  English.  Tautara^^  met  Te  Kanawa  of  Waikato  on  the 
sea-shore  opposite  the  pa,  to  talk  over  the  proposed  terms  of  peace. 
The  Waikato  chief  pretended  to  feel  ashamed  at  the  duplicity  he  had 

9.  The  name  of  this  chief  was  Tohu-kakai ;  he  was  a  younger  brother  of  Te 
Whare-pouri,  and  ?  father  of  the  so-called  prophet  Te  Whiti.  This  incident 
occurred  about  the  prenent  site  of  Barrett  Road,  and  one  hundred  yards,  or  theie- 
abouts,  inland  of  the  Railway  crossing. 

10.  Tautara,  head  chief  of  the  besieged  Ati-Awa  tribes,  was  also  closely  related 
to  those  of  highest  rank  of  the  northern  invaders.  He  was  thus  able  to  meet  tiieee 
people  on  common  ground.  He  tried  to  indace  Te  Kanawa  to  withdraw  Waikato 
from  before  Otaka,  but  without  success.  In  the  final  repulse  of  the  enemy,  when 
they  were  badly  beaten  and  suffering  loss,  Te  Kanawa  called  out  to  Tautara  to 
stop  the  slaughter  and  spare  them,  but  the  old  chief  replied,  *'  No !  it  is  now  too 
late  for  that ;  you  should  have  listened  to  me  earlier.  You  must  now  take  your 
well-deserved  punishment." — Incident  related  to  the  writer  by  Tai-ariki  of  Puke 
rangiora,  November  30th,  1899. 
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hitherto  made  use  of,  and  promised  to  withdraw  his  forces  immediately, 
but  before  doing  so  he  requested  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  pa  with 
his  people  to  hold  a  tangi  over  the  dead.  As  soon  as  this  news  was 
known  in  the  pa^  a  number  of  the  inmates  determined  to  invite  the 
Waikato  and  their  allies  to  join  in  a  friendly  dance,  but  this  was 
opposed  by  the  greater  number  who  suspected  treachery.  This 
difference  of  opinion  caused  serious  quarrelling  amongst  the  besieged. 
Two  sisters  fell  out  over  this  incident,  one  of  whom  called  Te  Whau, 
ran  out  of  the  pa  towards  the  enemy,  whose  part  she  had  taken,  but 
their  pretensions,  thus  put  to  test,  were  thrown  to  the  winds  the 
moment  they  caught  the  woman.  She  was  immediately  killed,  her 
body  cut  up  in  view  of  the  pa^  and  the  dismembered  portions  washed 
in  the  stream  that  the  besieged  drew  their  main  supply  of  water  from. 
By  this  act  the  stream  was  made  tapu  to  the  inmates  of  the  pa^  but 
they  were  successful  in  finding  water  along  the  foot  of  the  seaward 
ten*ace  upon  which  Otaka  was  built,  by  means  of  sinking  a  number  of 
pits  or  shallow  wells.  These  being  well  under  the  protecting  fire  of 
the  pa^  the  besieged  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  themselves  well 
supplied  with  fresh  water.  After  the  incident  just  related  a  general 
assault  was  made  on  the  position,  which  was  successfully  resisted. 
The  enemy  next  attempted  to  undermine  the  palisading  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  pa ;  the  remains  of  this  mine  are  still  to  be  seen  at 
the  point  where  the  Barrett  Eoad  turns  sharply  down  to  the  beach. 
To  counteract  this  attempt  th^  besieged  excavated  a  new  line  of 
trenches,  thus  frustrating  Waikato's  intentions.  After  this  the  eneuiy 
built  earthen  towers — taumaihi — for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  them- 
selves from  the  stones,  etc.,  ejected  by  the  cannon,  and  from  which 
their  best  marksmen  could  fire  into  the  pa,  and  from  under  cover  of 
which  blazing  firebrands  and  pine  splinters  were  hurled  upon  thatched 
whares  within  the  pa,  but  to  no  purpose.  Those  tcharea  that  took  fire 
were  extinguished,  but  not  without  loss,  for  the  musketry  fire  fi'om 
the  enemy's  towers  proved  fatal  to  many.  The  Waikato,  in  their 
several  assaults,  lost  men  daily.  In  vain  they  professed  regret  for 
what  they  had  done,  striving  for  peace  and  friendship.  The  simple 
besieged  in  general  believed  what  was  said,  and  felt  inclined  to  trust 
to  their  professions,  and  the  place  was  often  on  the  eve  of  being 
surrendered  but  for  the  interference  of  Love,  Barrett,  and  their 
companions. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fighting  the  schooner  *^  Currency  Lass,"  of 
Port  Jackson  (Sydney),  appeared  in  the  roadstead.  This  vessel  had 
put  in  to  load  with  flax  and  oil  for  Sydne}',  and  to  bring  to  the 
European  collectors  fresh  supplies  of  trade  and  necessaries.  The 
Waikato  attempted  to  capture  the  schooner,  but  were  prevented  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  master.  Foiled  in  this,  they  determined  to  cut  off 
all  communication  between  the  pa  and  the  ship.    But  liove^  ev^vcL^ 
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their  sentinek,  swam  off  to  the  reesel,  rooching  his  destinatioii 
in  spite  of  the  showers  of  bullets  with  which  he  was  saloted. 
the  master  the  state  of  affairs  aroand  Otaka,  and  advised  hi 
to  sea.  Lore  snooeeded  in  gaining  the  safety  of  the  pa  again  lu 
Od  the  following  day  another  parley  was  held  between  Love 
chief  of  the  enemy.  Love  was  told  that  should  they  snrrei 
lives  of  the  white  men  would  be  held  sacred ;  they  only  n 
spared  and  taken  as  shires  to  Kawhia ;  bat  the  Englishman  rem 
that  *  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  the  terms  of  surrender  offered  i 
entertained. 

About  this  time  a  small  reinforcement  of  thirty  or  fort; 
Ngati-Tama  tribe,  under  the  leadership  of  the  renowned  wan 
Te  Kaeaea,  or  Taringa-kuri  (Dogs'  ears),  came  by  canoe  from 
gata,  the  island  pa  at  the  mouth  of  Tonga-porutu  river.  W 
difficulty  they  succeeded  in  entering  Otaka,  having  in  i 
instance  run  ashore  in  the  midst  of  the  enemies  at  the  moutl 
Hongihongi  stream.  It  is  said  by  some  that  this  party  le 
before  daylight,  by  others  that  Taringa-kuri  and  the  ma 
remained  and  assisted  in  the  defence  of  the  position,  a  few  n 
to  the  Tonga-porutu  with  the  canoe. 

The  Europeans  were  now  perfectly  miserable — see 
account.  Fatigued  by  continual  watching,  and  fearful  of  a  i 
they  sincerely  wished  for  a  pitched  battle  that  their  fate  n 
decided.  Their  own  party  of  natives  gave  them  no  less  anxic 
their  avowed  enemies  without  the  pa ;  they  were  continually  ] 
by  their  mutual  jealousy.  No  sentinel  was  kept  in  the 
natives  slept  as  comfortably  within  the  trenches  as  if  they 
enemy  to  disturb  their  equanimity.  Strange  and  incredible  a 
seem,  whilst  all  this  fighting  and  bloodshed  was  going  on  aro 
pa,  within,  a  brisk  trade  was  carried  on  between  the  traders  ai 
friends,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  enemy  on  the  other.  The  i 
invaders  possessed  amongst  them  from  three  to  four  thousand  i 
partly  orig^inally  purchased  by  them ;  others  formed  the  spoil 
Puke  -  rangiora  people.  The  besieged  could  scarcely  mui 
hundred  of  these  weapons,  and  consequently  there  was  a  keen 
for  them  within  the  pa.  They  were  soon  supplied  with  as 
they  required,  and  powder  also,  by  their  enemies,  in  excha 
blankets,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  of  trade.  On  one  oocasioi 
a  brisk  business  was  being  carried  on  between  the  opposing  p 
dispute  arose  respecting  a  musket  and  its  payment  in  barter,  a 
ensued,  and  three  of  the  Waikato  party  were  killed,  the  bodi 
immediately  cut  up  and  roasted. 

The  siege  had  now  lasted  nearly  three  weeks  and  the  en< 
becoming  disheartened  by  their  lack  of  success.    Bad  newa  h 
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from  their  own  coimtrj;  advantage  had  been  taken  by  old  foes  in 
their  absence  to  devastate  their  country,  food  was  getting  scarce,  the 
last  slave  had  been  cooked  and  eaten,  and  their  patience  was  now 
exhausted.  At  this  stage,  during  an  assault,  one  of  the  field-pieces — 
named  Pu-poipoi^^ — within  the  north-west  angle  of  the  pa,  burst. 
This  was  an  omen  of  the  worst  description  for  the  besieged,  and  so 
elated  the  northern  invaders  that  they  decided  to  make  a  general 
assault  and  take  the  jmi  by  storm  on  the  following  morning.  In  accord 
with  Maori  custom,  information  to  this  effect  was  conveyed  to  the 
besieged.  The  tidings  were  received  with  apathy  by  the  bulk  of  the 
garrison,  who  at  night  rolled  themselves  in  their  mats  and  slept  with 
their  usual  comfort  in  the  trenches.  With  the  Europeans,  conscious 
that  the  morrow  would  decide  their  fate,  this  tedious  night  was  spent 
in  the  misery  of  suspense.  They  had  been  told  they  were  to  be 
devoured,  and  the  chiefs  were  pointed  out  into  whose  possession  their 
heads  were  to  be  given  and  preserved  by  the  process  of  steaming. 

On  the  following  morning  at  the  earliest  dawn  the  pa  was  assaulted 
by  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy.  The  attack  was  opened  along  the 
western  front  by  Ngati-Mania-poto.  Home  of  the  old  men  of  the 
garrison,  who  had  been  left  on  guard,  fell  asleep  at  their  post,  and 
the  enemy  were  within  the  pa  before  the  alarm  had  been  properly 
given.  The  report  of  fire-arms  aroused  the  inmates  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  the  attacking  party  was  driven 
back.  In  the  meantime  the  Waikato,  as  pre-arranged,  assaulted  en 
muse  the  Waitapu  or  eastern  line  of  defence.  The  besieged,  encouraged 
by  their  recent  success,  soon  repulsed  this  attack  with  the  aid  of  the 
gun  Bua*koura,  but  not  before  Pehi-Tu-korehu — himself  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  strength  of  Ngati-Apakura — led  the  final  assault  along 
the  inland  face  of  the  pa.  The  repulse  of  the  two  previous  attacks 
allowed  the  besieged  to  concentrate  their  whole  force  iu  meeting  this 
attack,  and  success  added  fuel  to  their  valour.  The  assault  was  met 
with  a  fierceness  and  vigour  that  staggered  the  enemy,  who  wavered, 
tamed,  and  fled,  dragging  their  dead  chiefs  after  them. 

A  panic  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  invaders  after  this 
repulse  of  Ngati-Apakura.  The  bodies  of  those  chiefs  who  fell  on  this 
foteful  morning  were  gathered  up  and  placed  on  the  roofs  of  their 
temporary  huts,  fire  was  applied,  and  their  camp  on  the  instant  became 
a  mass  of  flames.  This  was  done  so  that  the  bodies  of  their  slain 
chiefs  should  be  consumed  by  fire,  and  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  in  the  pa  to  be  eaten  and  their  bones  turned  to  domestic  and 

11.  Others  have  told  me  that  this  g^un  was  oaptored  in  an  aasault  and  dragged 
down  on  the  beach  below.  Here  it  was  loaded  to  the  muzzle  and  pointed  at  the 
defenoee  of  the  pa.  By  means  of  a  long  train  of  g^unpowder  the  charge  waa  ignited, 
bat  with  disastrooa  results  to  Pu-pcnpoi,  the  g^un  bursting  with  the  076t  cbax^. 
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other  degrading  purposes.  After  the  burning  of  the  encampments, 
the  whole  force  hurriedly  retreated,  leaving  the  dead  and  wounded — 
excepting  the  chiefs  as  stated  above — on  the  field  and  along  the  line 
of  retreat.  Ati-Awa  pursued  only  for  a  short  distance,  as  far  as 
Tara-whata,  or  Moon's  reef,  on  the  sea- beach.  An  incident  is  related 
of  this  retreat  about  a  wounded  chief  of  the  invaders  called  Tamakahu. 
This  man  had  been  shot  through  the  knee,  and  two  of  his  people  had 
fixed  up  a  rough  litter,  carrying  him  for  some  distance  until  his  weight 
began  to  tell.  Ati-Awa  were  pressing  close  and  the  bearers  told 
Tamakahu  that  he  was  too  heavy  to  carry  further ;  upon  this  he 
exclaimed,  *'  No,  I  am  not  heavy;  I  am  as  light  as  the  whau  (Neir 
Zealand  cork-wood) !  Oh,  do  not  leave  me  ! "  His  entreaties  were  in 
vain ;  his  tribesmen  fled,  leaving  him  to  his  fate,  which  was  not  long 
delayed  by  the  avenging  Ati-Awa.  Another  incident  of  the  retreat 
told  by  Waikato  is  that  Te  Kaka — a  celebrated  warrior  of  Mokau 
Heads — killed,  in  a  hand  to  hand  combat,  Tohu-kakahi,  a  chief  of 
Puke-ariki  (Mount  Eliot,  New  Plymouth)  and  father  of  Te  Whiti  of 
Parihaka.  *  * 

Polack  says  the  invaders  left  behind  them  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dead  and  wounded,  but  this  is  probably  an  over-estimate.  The 
Waikato  account,  given  by  Kau-parera  of  Mokau,  who  was  present, 
says  four  chiefs  of  rank — Tawiwi,  Weta-nui^^  (son  of  Tu-korehu),  Te 
Kaiamo,  and  Pongo,  with  sixty  of  lesser  rank. 

As  usual  on  such  occasions  a  scene  of  revolting  cruelty  and  brutal 
lust  followed,  which  the  Europeans  were  powerless  to  prevent.  Many 
prisoners  but  slightly  disabled  were  put  to  death  with  dreadful  torture, 
some  being  dragged  and  thrown  alive  on  the  large  fires  kindled  by 
their  enemies,  with  every  mark  of  delight  and  sensuality.  *'  One  of 
the  victors  made  one  of  the  enemy  fast  to  a  gun,  having  captured  him 
while  in  the  act  of  escaping  from  the  pa  after  the  battle ;  he  unloosened 
the  fastenings  and  demanding  of  the  hapless  being  what  the  enemy 
intended  doing  next.  He  received  no  answer,  as  the  prisoner  knew 
his  doom  was  fixed.  A  tomahawk  was  held  forcibly  between  his  teeth 
and  an  incision  pierced  in  his  throat,  from  which  this  vampire  slowly 
drank  the  blood.  His  body  was  then  quartered  and  the  heart  sent  as 
a  present  to  an  elderly  chief  as  a  delicious  morsel.''  ^  ^  The  appearance 
now  presented  by  the  pa  was  a  sickening  ordeal  for  the  Englishmen. 
Human  bodies  cut  in  pieces  and  hanging  opposite  every  house  within 
the  pa  were  disgusting  to  behold.     Dogs  feeding  on  the  refuse,  together 

12.  See  page  28  for  the  Ati-Awa  version  of  this  man's  death. 

13.  Weta-nui  was  in  the  habit  of  posting  himself  behind  a  large  rock,  which  is 
still  to  be  Heen  about  high-water  mark  where  the  Barrett  road  comes  on  to  the 
beach.  Exposing  himself  from  this  secure  shelter  he  was  shot,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  besieged,  to  whom  his  **  sniping  "  ways  had  been  a  great  souroe  of  annoyance. 

14.  Polack,  Vol.  II.,  p.  318. 
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irith  the  sanguinary  appearance  of  these  extensive  shambles,  prevented 
the  traders  from  pursuing  their  usual  work  for  some  time.  The  bones 
of  the  devoured  to  within  recent  years  whitened  the  sand  hills  to  the 
west  of  Hongihongi  stream. 

Other  poi  in  the  vicinity  occupied  at  this  time  by  Ati-Awa  were 
Miko-tahi,  Paritutu,  Mataora,  and  Motu-o-Tamatea.  Great  induce- 
ments were  held  out  to  those  on  Paritutu  to  come  down  and  have  a 
friendly  dance  with  Waikato,  but  the  bait  did  not  take.  This  fort  was 
well  supplied  with  food — the  great  trouble  was  with  the  water,  which 
was  obtainable  only  half-way  down  on  the  south-west  face,  three 
hundred  feet  below  the  summit.  Their  mode  of  getting  this  was  as 
follows :  Two,  or  sometimes  four,  large  hus^  or  calabashes,  were  fastened 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  man  or  woman  told  off  to  descend  the  cliff ; 
a  strong  rope  was  then  made  fast  to  the  carrier,  who  also  made  use  of 
a  second  stout  rope,  which  was  fastened  to  stakes  driven  securely  into 
the  face  of  the  cliff.  By  this  means  they  reached  the  spring,  and  after 
filling  the  gourds,  they  returned  by  the  same  way.  This  would  be 
repeated  perhaps  several  times  during  the  night.  Those  living  on,  or 
occupying,  the  island  pas  of  Mata-ora  and  Motu-o-Tamatea  could 
prevent  any  depredation  on  this  spring  by  the  enemy,  as  it  lay  quite 
exposed  to  and  within  easy  range  of  their  musketry  fire. 

The  bulk  of  the  women  and  children,  with  the  elders  and  non- 
combatants  generally,  took  shelter  on  the  semi-island  fort  of  Mikotahi 
—an  impregnable  position  in  Maori  warfare — remaining  in  safety  here 
uotil  the  conclusion  of  the  siege. 

(With  the  exception  of  extracts  quoted  from  Polack,  the  information 
given  in  the  preceding  narrative  was  obtained  first  hand  from  Piripi 
Ngahukn,  a  member  of  the  Nga-Motu  hapu,  who  was  present  all 
through  the  siege  and  afterwards  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Mikotahi, 
which  fell  to  Waikato  in  1833;  and  also  from  Watene  Taungatara, 
who,  escaping  from  Puke-rangiora,  fled  through  the  forest  toKete-marae 
(not  far  from  Hawera),  and  with  others,  returned  by  the  coast  and  threw 
in  his  lot  with  his  relatives,  occupying  the  fortified  position  on  the 
sununit  of  Paritutu.  By  the  help  of  Ngahuku  the  outlines  of  the 
defences,  the  position  of  the  cannon,  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
different  sections  of  the  invaders,  and  the  general  topography  within 
and  around  Otaka,  were  fixed  as  indicated  on  sketch  plan  of  locality 
(see  Map  No.  7  ). 


To  Mr.  Skinner's  description  above,  I  add  the  following : — Pehi- 
Tu-korehu,  mentioned  several  times  in  this  narrative,  was  a  leading 
chief  of  Ngati-Mania-poto,  and  was  a  very  great  warrior  in  his  time. 
As  this  is  the  last  occasion  but  one  on  which  we  shall  meet  with  him, 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  following  from  the  ]OUTua\  ol  ^^^ 
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Bev.  James  Hamlin  (in  Dr.  Hooken's  library).  Mr.  Hamlin,  I 
stationed  at  Manga-pouri,  on  the  Waipa  river,  says,  '*  2l8t  May,  \ 
Heard  of  old  Fehl-korehu's  death.  He  was  the  head  chief  of  N( 
Mania-poto.  Poor  old  fellow ;  he  was  returning  from  a  feast  at  Ac 
and  in  crossing  Kawhia  Harboar  with  his  friends,  his  canoe  ups 
little  before  it  reached  the  shore  and  he  was  drowned,  together  ^ 
his  two  wires  and  two  slaves.  His  daughters  swam  ashore  and  i 
saved.  But  such  is  the  unreasonableness  of  the  natives  that  they 
talking  of  making  war  on  the  friends  with  whom  he  had  been  feast 
on  account  of  his  death.  (This  was  the  law  of  mwru.)  Poor  old  ] 
had  often  been  spoken  to  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  had  prom 
Mr.  Brown  and  myself  that  if  a  missionary  came  to  live  with  him 
would  believe.    But  he  has  always  turned  the  subject  into  ridici] 

At  Pehi-Tu-korehu*s  death,  his  people  lamented  him  in  the  follow 


Tahuna  mai  te  ahi  ki  runga  i  a  Te  Poa. 

Ko  te  ahi  i  tahuna  mo  Whakaturia, 

Ko  te  peka  tena  i  makere  ki  raro  ki  te  whenoa, 

Takiritia  ra  he  kai  ma  te  ope  taua, 

E  'Rehn  I  e  tangi,  ka  whiti  toa  manawa 

E  kore  ton  mate  e  wawe  te  rantipn, 

Me  nta  ke  ake  ki  nga  pn  mahara, 

E  takamaii  toa. 

E  whakaroaka  ana  i  ngfa  mate  tawhito. 


Taka  hnirangi  ai  te  po  i  Rangi-toto, 

Hawai  e  whakamana  i  te  waka  ka  tnkoki  P 

Whakahaerea  ra,  na  mnga  o  Taraaaki, 

Kia  whangaia  koe  te  ika  i  Rangiriri 

Hoki  mai  E  Tama !  i  te  ara  ra  uta, 

Ea  whara  ton  kiri  i  te  p&ra-tai 

Tena  nga  kanri  kei  Wai-harakeke 

I  kitea  iho  ai,  he  mango  iha  nui 

I  te  one  na — i. 

Ram  nui  te  iwi — e — i. 

Tangi  tikapa  ana  te  wahine  i  te  uru, 
Tn  ake  !  tirohia  te  hua  i  Motu-tawa, 
Ka  kite  Wharo,  ka  papare  i  a  Ngaehe, 
Me  aha  te  huangfa  ka  meha  o  namata  F 

Haea  nuu  ra  ki  te  mira  tuatini 
Kihai  i  hoatn  te  hnru  o  Tapeka, 
Kia  rato  ratou,  kia  kai  Puponga. 


E  Tama  !  ka  hupeke  i  tou  whanaketanga, 

Ka  tanum  nwa  Voe  \i  \mk  TQi\^;Nnxo^ 

Kia  koreto  koe  1 1«  i^ta  o  \ft  loKua^ 

Kia  hoki  ana  m^  to  ^w%ixtia.^Q.U  viTtfSL— V-\\ 
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TRANSLITSRATIOir. 

Now  light  the  fire  above  at  Te  Poa, 

Such  a  one  as  was  lit  at  the  death  of  Whakaturia,  i 

For  he  was  the  branch  (chief)  then  laid  low. 

Prepare  the  food  for  the  war-party's  ohc. 

O  'Rehu  !3  Weep,  then,  thy  heart  will  start. 

For  thy  death  will  not  be  speedily  avenged. 

It  must  be  treated  in  accordance 

With  laws  handed  down  from  of  old  ; 

Kept  ever  in  remembrance  as  of  old  defeats.  '* 


Dark  donds  as  of  night  over  Rangitoto  hong. 

Who  shall  avenge  the  canoe  upset  P 

Perchance  in  the  south  at  Taranaki,  4 

There  shall  thou  be  fed  on  the  fish  of  Rangiriri ;  a 

Thou  didst  not  retom,  0  son  !  by  the  inland  way, 

Hence  is  thy  body  with  sea-foam  covered. 

The  kmtru  (chiefe)  at  Wai-harakeke« 

Have  witnessed  thy  might ;  like  long-nosed  sharks 

lliey  laid  on  the  sands. 

But  now  alas  !  are  the  people  confounded. 


Bitterly  weeping  are  the  women  in  the  west, 
Arise  thee !  Consider  what  befel  at  Motu-tawa,  7 
When  Wharo  saw  and  Xgaehe  parried  the  blow.  > 
What  gain  now  is  there  in  the  things  of  old  F 


In  mourning,  deeply  cut  the  flesh  with  the  tuatini,  ^ 

The  doak  of  Tapeka  was  not  given. 

That  all  might  be  equally  served. 

Or  that  Puponga  should  consume.     .     .    . 


OSon!  In  thy  youth  thou  didst  gird  thyself  !io 
But  now  hast  thou  disappeared  beyond  Tongariro, 
That  thou  mayest  discourse  with  bird-like  voice, 
And  thy  spirit  to  this  world  return. 

VoTKS.— 1.  Whakstmia,  a  Whaagannl  ehief  killsd  in  battle,  inland  Mokau.  The  fin  rafen 
thss^f  pwn,  or  Are  of  pnrillflatloo  at  daath— «r,  the  lire  may  be  emblematioal  for  war.  S.  'Behii, 
Kt  for  Tn-konku ;  the  brief  fonn  of  addroH  it  always  aome  part  of  a  peimn's  name,  not 
SMaiily  the  iini  syllable.  8.  Someone  miut  tnffflr  for  bis  death  by  drowning,  no  matter  who. 
The  Vuaoaki  tribea  an  siiggeatfd  aa  sooh  victima  to  appeaae  the  munu  of  the  dead. 
BaagJriii  is  the  mythological  apxing  from  whieh  all  flah  origbiate.  6.  Befera  to  aome  of  the 
Bblte  between  the  deeeaaed'a  tribe  and  the  people  of  Wai-harakeke— a  river  aoath  aide  of 
vfaia—eee  Chapter  XnL  There  ia  a  group  of  five  tetiri  treea  growing  there,  the  moat  aontherly 
nm;  hen  naed  emblematioally  for  dhiefa.  7.  Hota-tawa,  the  idaad  pa  at  the  month  of  the 
kaa  river,  when  Ngati-lCania^poto— Ta-koreha*B  tribe— defeated  Ati-Awa,  aee  CSiapter  ZIX. 
Ehen  iaa  atory  aboat  Wharo  and  Kgaehe,  the  particnlAn  of  which  I  have  forgotten.  9.  The 
ra  tumtkU  ia  a  aaw  made  of  ahark^  teeth  aet  in  a  wooden  handle,  used  to  eat  up  human  bodiea 
the  oven,  but  hen  naed  to  tear  the  ileeh  in  mourning.  10.  "  Oird  thyself  "-e.i.,  for  war. 
•konha  waa  a  gnat  warrior,  aa  thia  mwiative  haa  already  ahown. 

Te  Keha  was  also  a  leading  chief  of  Ati-A.wa  engaged,  xu  V^kie 
fence,  and  Wai-taha-nui,  a  prominent  chief  of  Waikalo,  ^aaVx^eiL 
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there.    On  the  Ati-Awa  side  were  also  killed  Wereta-nui  and  Tawhiwhi 
— both  said  to  have  been  shot  by  Tu-korehu. 

Many  of  the  defenders  of  Otaka  subsequently  migrated  to  Kapiti 
in  the  Tama-te-uaua  heke  (see  Chapter  XIX.),  dreading  a  further 
invasion  of  Waikato — which  indeed  took  place  shortly  after — whilst 
others  removed  to  the  two  islands  known  as  Miko-tahi  and  Motu-roa, 
on  the  latter  of  which  they  dwelt  for  years,  living  in  caves  and  little 
huts  built  on  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  island. 

Paritutu  was  first  fortified  on  top  during  these  Waikato  invasions; 
it  had  never  been  occupied  previously.  In  addition  to  the  water  supply 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Skinner,  they  had  very  large  kumetes,  or  wooded 
troughs  hewn  out  of  logs,  in  which  to  catch  rain-water  from  the  houses. 

A  few  pages  back,  Mr.  Skinner  alludes  to  the  probability  of  some 
of  the  Ngati-Tama  tribe  being  within  the  beleaguered  pa.  In  1908 
an  old  man  of  Ngati-Tama,  named  Taiata,  who  was  bom  at  Puke-ariki 
pa,  aud  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Otaka  was  about  ten  years  old,  told 
me  that  he,  with  his  parents,  and  all  the  other  people  of  Puke-ariki 
fled  to  "^taka  and  remained  there  during  the  siege.  He  says  that  after 
the  retreat  of  Waikato  the  Ngati-Tama  and  some  of  Ati-Awa  of  Otaka 
followed  up  the  retreating  taua  as  far  as  Mokau,  where  they  managed 
to  kill  a  Waikato  man,  named  Whatu-moana,  at  a  place  called  Te 
Karangi. 

On  their  return,  these  Ngati-Tama  went  into  the  Taranaki  oountrj 
and  settled  for  a  time  near  Wareatea.  Whilst  here  an  Ati-Awa  man, 
named  Koran,  who  was  living  with  Ngati-Tama,  was  killed  by  the 
Nga-Mahanga  branch  of  Taranaki.  In  revenge  for  this,  Ngati-Tama 
took  a  pa  named  Puke-arenga.  The  Ngati-Tama  were  few  in  number, 
and  not  feeling  themselves  safe  in  their  new  home,  all  migrated  to 
Kapiti  not  long  before  the  migration  Known  as  '*  Tama-te-uaua  "  (see 
Chapter  XIX.) 

From  the  same  source  I  learn  that  both  Puke-ariki  (Mount  Eliot) 
and  Pu-kaka  (Marsland  Hill)  pas  were  both  occupied  when  Waikato 
advanced  to  the  attack  of  Otaka,  but  were  abandoned,  and  the  inhabitants 
all  moved  on  to  Otaka.  Ngati-Te-Whiti  h^pu  of  Ati-Awa  occupied  the 
east  end  of  Puke-ariki  in  those  days,  and  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
two  pas  were  Te  Whetuki,  Te  Whatarauhe,  Eoriki,  and  Te  Teira-Kiaho 
of  Ngati-Tu-pari-kino  hapu.  At  that  time  (1832)  there  were  large 
numbers  of  people  living  in  the  pas  mentioned,  and  all  the  lands 
extending  from  St.  Mary's  Church  to  the  Manga-o-tuku  stream,  and 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Huatoki  stream,  about  where  the  Kawau  pa 
stood  in  the  early  forties  was  all  cultivated  in  kumaray  taro,  and  small 
patches  of  potatoes,  for  this  tuber  was  not  at  that  time  common.  When 
the  people  moved  off  to  Otaka,  this  was  the  final  abandonment  of  these 
two  grand  old  pas. 
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/  THE   8IEOE   OF   KAIAPOHIA. 

/  1831. 

{  The  celebrated  siege   of  Kaiapohia    (misnamed    by   Europeans, 

'  Kaiapoi)  occurred  in  1831,  a  little  previous  to  that  of  Otaka.  As  a 
full  description  has  been  published  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Stack,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  it  here,  although  a  large  number  of  the  tribes  we 
are  dealing  with  were  engaged  there  assisting  Te  Rau-paraha.  The 
Ati- A wa  contingent  were  under  the  following  chiefs :  — Te  Puoho  (of 
Ng^ti-Tama),  Huri-whenua  (of  Ngati-Rahiri),  Rere-tawhangawhanga 
(of  Manu-korihi),  Te  B£anu-tohe-roa  (of  Puke-tapu),  Ngatata  (father 
of  Pomare,  who  later  lived  at  the  Chatham  Islands),  Te  Poki,  Te 
Arahu,  Te  Awe,  Takaratai,  Te  Hau-te-horo,  Te  Tupe-o-Tu,  Manu-kino, 
Kapuia-whariki,  Wharepa,  Mohi-Ngawaina,  Riwai-taupata,  Raharuhi 
Te  Taniwha  (of  Ngati-Tama),  Te  Waka-tiwha  (brother  of  Pomare). 
Many  of  these  were  back  again  at  Nga-Motu  to  take  part  in  the  defence 
of  Miko-tahi,  but  not  of  Puke-rangiora  or  Otaka. 

Mr.  Skinner  furnishes  the  following  note  on  Puke-ariki  (Mount 
Eliot,  New  Plymouth),  the  inhabitants  of  which  took  part  in  the 
defence  of  Otaka  : — 

PUKE-ARIKI    PA. 

The  name  of  the  tnarae  of  this  pa  was  Para-huka,  and  the  following 
story  gives  the  origin  of  it : — **  Takarang^  and  Raumahora — whose 
history  was  related  in  Chapter  X. — had  a  daughter  named  Rongo-ua-roa, 
who  was  married  to  Te  Whiti,  and  they  had  a  son  named  Aniwaniwa 
(the  ancestor  of  Te  Puni  family  of  Wellington,  and  Te  Kepa  family  of 
Mangaone,  Wai-whakaiho).  By  his  second  marriage,  Te  Whiti  (see 
above)  had  a  son  called  Ruaroa  (the  ancestor  of  the  Poharama  people 
—Ng^ti-Te- Whiti  of  Moturoa — and  Te  Whiti,  the  so-called  prophet  of 
Parihaka). 

These  two  half-brothers — Aniwaniwa  and  Ruaroa — were  of  quite 
opposite  dispositions.  The  former  was  a  talker,  a  boaster,  and  a  loafer, 
spending  most  of  his  time  in  visiting  distant  relatives  and  people, 
journeying  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Islands  on  these  holiday  tours.  When 
addressing  these  distant  people  he  used  to  boast  of  the  great  fruitfulness 
of  his  own  soil  and  the  abundance  that  always  reigned  at  Puke-ariki, 
and  would  give  pressing  invitations  to  visit  his  home  and  partake  of 
the  abundance  that  was  there  to  be  found.  As  a  consequence  visitors 
were  always  arriving  at  the  pa^  and  in  accord  with  ancient  Maori  custom 
hospitality  had  to  be  given  to  these  visitors,  resulting  oftentimes  in  its 
inmates  having  to  undergo  great  privation  owing  to  lack  of  food,  for 
come  what  may,  rigid  custom  laid  down  that  the  visitors  were  to  be 
fully  and  abundantly  fed,  whether  or  not  the  hosts  had  to  go  without 
their  meal  or  on  short  commons  for  the  balance  of  the  season  until  the 
new  crops  were  gathered  in.  But  this  did  not  trouble  Aniwaniwa ;  he 
acted  the  lordly  host  and  bade  welcome  to  the  visitors,  come  they  m<&XLy 
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or  few.  The  brunt  fell  on  Ruaroa,  the  stay-at-home  worker  and 
provider.  So  in  derision  Euaroa  named  (or  re-named)  the  mara$  of  the 
pa  Para-huka — spital,  the  frothing  of  the  mouth — as  it  was  here  his 
bombastic  brother  used  to  speak  empty,  frothy  words ;  and  that  name 
remained  down  to  the  time  of  the  desertion  of  this  great  stronghold 
about  the  year  1830. 

The  site  of  the  marae,  or  square,  of  the  old  pa  is  marked  by  that  of 
the  Union  S.S.  Company's  and  New  Zealand  Express  Company's  officse, 
and  the  part  of  St.  Aubyn  Street  in  front  of  the  same. 


ON  ARI'IS  IN   TAHITI. 


By  Tati  Salmon. 


[When,  in  1898,  the  aooonnt  of  the  Tahitian  origin  of  the  great  migration  to 
!7ew  Ziealand  in  the  fourteenth  centory  wae  fint  pabliahed  in  this  Jonmal  in  the 
Aper  "  Hawaiki,"  and  saUfleqiiently  as  a  second  edition  in  book  form,  some  critics 
ODsidered  the  evidence  there  adduced  for  this  Tahitian  origin  to  be  not  sufficient  to 
vore  the  case.  But  Mr.  Tati  Sahnon  now  supplies  information  from  Tahiti  itself, 
Hiioh  confirms  the  truth  of  the  statements  in  **  Hawaiki,'*  and  furnishes  particulars 
i  some  of  these  ancient  Teasels  which  crossed  Te  Moana  nui  a  Kiwa  from  Tahiti. 
[t  is  with  extreme  pleasure  that  the  author  of  **  Hawaiki  "  recognises  the  Talue  of 
Hr.  Tati  Salmon's  Tindication  of  that  theory.  He,  as  the  head  chief  of  Te  Teya 
ha.  that  now  occupies  the  old  home  of  the  Maoris,  speaks  with  an  authority  that 
aimot  be  questioned.  We  trust  he  may  follow  this  up  by  other  papers,  which  will 
»  welcomed  by  all  members  of  the  Polynesian  Society. — Editob.] 

THESE  lines  are  in  reply  to  the  invitation  for  contributions  on  the 
subject  of  '' Ari'is  "  (or  Ariki),  which  appeared  in  the  Journal 
rf  September  (Vol.  XVII.,  p.  162). 

The  meaning  of  the  word  '*  Arii  "  in  Tahiti  and  the  islands  of  the 
Society  Group  is  "  chief,"  and  of  "  Arii  rahi  "  or  "Arii  nui,"  "  great  " 
ff  '*  head  chief."  In  Tahiti,  all  those  who  trace  the  origin  of  their 
amily  to  the  **  Maraes  "  (temples)  of  Farepua  at  Vaiari,  now  Papeari 
IHstrict,  or  Punaauia  at  Punaauia  District,  or  the  West  and  South-west 
>oa8t  of  Tahiti,  belong  to  the  Opu-huiarii  or  family  of  Ari4s.  The  eldest 
epresentative  was  known  as  **  matahiapo."  This  person,  whether  male 
(T  female,  was  called  the  "  paarae,"  meaniiig  "  frontal  part  of  the 
lead,"  that  is  the  '<  Great  Chief." 

The  institution  of  the  Opu-huiarii  was  of  divine  origin,  and  the 
istinction  of  the  Arii-rahi  was  made  by  Taaroa,  the  god  creator, 
locially  and  politically  the  Arii-rahi  was  head  of  the  family.  The 
rerogatives  of  the  title  were  unlimited.  Socially,  the  paarae,  as  head 
f  the  Opu-huiarii,  remained  as  such  tiU  death,  but  as  political  head  he 
9uld  be  superceded  by  a  member  of  his  family. 

The  laws  that  governed  the  acts  of  the  Ariis,  both  socially  and 
olitically,  are  too  many  to  enumerate  in  this  paper.    I  will,  Yiowo^ot^ 
note  from  tnditiatu  and  attempt  to  give  some  proois  ot  tkie  toT«|^Vck% 
itemente. 
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The  District  of  Vaiari,  or  Papeari,  as  it  is  now  commonlj  called,  has 
the  honour  of  being  the  "  tumu,"  or  foundation,  of  Tahiti.  There 
exists  to  this  day  the  "  foundation  stone,"  if  I  may  call  it  so,  "  Hiti," 
from  which  the  name  of  Tahiti  was  taken.  Whether  it  meant  "  east  " 
and  **  ta  "  **  the  lesser,"  or  if  we  take  the  whole  word  *'  Tahiti,"  in  its 
meaning  as  "  transplanted,"  no  one  can  tell  now.  One  thing,  however, 
seems  clear.  The  god  creator,  Taaroa,  decided  that  Nuutea  Tepurotu, 
'^  fairest  of  the  fair,"  chief  ess  of  Vaiari,  was  to  be  the  first  possessor  of 
the  first  temple. 

The  place  chosen  by  the  god  creator  for  the  building  of  this  temple 
was  on  a  piece  of  flat  land  facing  the  sea  as  well  as  the  valley.  The 
builders  were  the  "  Fanau-po."  The  word  means  "  bom  of  darkness," 
understood  by  us  as  the  creatures  of  the  gods,  therefore  priests.  The 
orders  they  received  for  the  building  of  this  temple  were  that  it  should 
be  beautiful  and  all  decorated  with  "  uras,"  "  decorative  feathers,"  and 
that  it  should  be  called  **  Farepua,"  meaning  **  house  of  whiteness." 
The  old  words  concerning  this  temple  are  still  remembered  and  sung 
by  our  natives. 

Farepua  oa  raaraahia  i  to  on 

E  ura  te  tattiri  e  ora  te  paepae 

E  ora  te  fata  e  ura  anae  a 

Tena  Marae  o  Farepua. 

Farepua,  raised  on  pillars  of  ura, 
The  kneeling  stones  of  uras, 
The  paving  stones  of  uras, 
All  of  that  temple  of  uras. 

When  the  temple  was  finished  the  ordination  of  the  first  head  chief 
— chief  ess  Nuutea — was  ordered  and  the  name  "  Te  rii  nui  o  Tahiti " 
was  given  to  her,  and  to  this  day  her  descendants  are  the  only  ones  who 
can  take  the  name  and  be  the  social  head  of  the  family  Hmariis.  After 
the  naming  of  the  chief,  the  creator  ordered  that  the  ordination  of  the 
high  priest  should  take  place  and  that  he  should  always  bear  the  name 
«  Teao  "—the  "  light  of  day  "  or  "  the  wise."  The  temple,  therefore, 
was  to  possess  a  head  chief  and  a  head  high  priest.  The  ceremony  of 
ordination  of  a  great  chief  was  described  by  Captain  Cook  from  what 
he  saw  personally  at  Atehuni  in  1772,  during  his  second  voyage.  It 
need  not  be  repeated  here. 


The  last  person  to  receive  the  ceremony  of  ordination  for  Arii-rahi 
was  my  mother,  Ariioehau,  **  Princess  of  Peace,"  eldest  daughter  of 
Arii-manihinihi  Marama,  only  child  of  Tevaruaharae  and  Tupua  Taaioa, 
eldest  son  of  Tauraatua  (old  Tati).  She  was,  therefore,  by  her  birth, 
the  social  head  of  the  iamily.  TYi^  «\ftT^  oilVisst  ordination  was  told  me 
hy  a  descendant  of  Teau— tYve  &c%>Jc:\%V  Y«^«^'<./^^^^^t^>^'^^^ 
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"  Mj  father  made  several  trips  to  the  island  of  Moorea  to  request 
jour  grandmother  to  come  to  Vaiari  to  give  birth  to  her  expected  child. 
But  your  grandfather,  remembering  the  treachery  of  the  Yaiariians 
when  they  killed  his  two  aunts — ^his  father  escaping  only  through  the 
faithfulness  of  his  nurses — refused,  until  the  high  priest  gave  his  solemn 
oath  that  the  tapu  had  been  once  for  all  taken  off.  On  the  strength  of 
his  word  your  grandfather  agreed  to  bring  his  wife  at  once.  They  left 
their  home  at  Moorea  wjth  a  numerous  suite  and  arrived  safely  in 
Papeari. 

''As  the  time  approached,  representatives  from  the  different  members 
of  the  family  began  to  arrive  to  adopt  the  expected  child  according  to 
dd  custom. 

''  Pomare,  who  was  king  at  that  time,  sent  his  wife  as  a  representative 
of  the  Baiatea  branch  of  your  family.  The  Mooreans  sent  Taaroaarii. 
The  Taf ana  i  Ahurai  family  were  represented  by  Terii  Yaetua ;  the 
Hitiaa  family  by  Teriitua ;  the  Poraporans  by  Puni.  So  that  the  whole 
family  of  Huiariis  of  Tahiti  and  the  Leeward  Islands  were  to  be  present 
at  the  expected  event.  The  child  was  bom  in  May,  1822,  and  the 
ceremony  took  place  a  few  days  later  in  the  temple  of  Farepua." 

Less  than  a  year  from  that  date  the  temple  was  totally  destroyed 
by  order  of  the  "  Eang's  Christians  " — altar  place,  idols,  and  even  the 
famous  '*  paepaes,"  '*  paving  stones."  Considering  that  the  last  stand 
made  by  the  followers  of  the  Tahitian  god  Oro  was  at  the  battle  of  Te 
Feipi,  on  November  15,  1815,  where  our  great-great-uncle  Opuhara, 
the  commander,  lost  his  life,  struck  down  by  the  bullets  of  these 
Christians  under  the  king  and  his  allies,  is  it  not  strange  that  seven 
years  later  such  a  ceremony,  belonging  to  the  rites  of  the  pagans,  as 
that  which  took  place  in  Vaiari,  could  have  been  allowed  ?  The  answer 
to  tliis  query  is  that  the  king  Pomare,  although  he  had,  with  the  help 
of  his  Christians,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  crown,  and  had,  therefore, 
become  the  political  head  of  the  island,  dared  not  forbid  the  ceremony. 
Such  an  act  would  certainly  have  caused  all  the  members  of  the  Huiarii 
&mily  to  be  against  him,  and  his  downfall  would  have  been  assured. 


The  chiefess  Nuutea*  then  took  for  her  husband  the  chief  of 
Punaauia,  named  Nuu,  and  thus  the  family  of  the  Opu-arii  or 
Huiariis  was  constituted. 

For  the  two  following  generations,  the  chief  of  Vaiari  remained 
both  socially  and  politically  the  head  of  Tahiti  In  the  third  generation, 
however,  was  bom  a  second  child  of  the  Vaiari — a  boy — under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  for  the  legend  declares  his  father  to  have  been 
a  shark  god.    This  boy  was  named  Teva.    The  meaning  of  this  word 

*#>.,  Naatea  Teparotn,  the  £nt  poeaeasor  of  the  temple. 
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has  altogether  been  lost  in  Tahiti,  but  it  is  hoped  that  from  elsewhere 
some  knowledge  of  its  history  may  be  acquired. 

Teya  was  a  restless  boy  and  declared  that  the  litde  district  of  Yaiari 
was  too  small  for  himself  and  his  elder  brother,  Terii  Temoanarii,  who 
naturally  was  the  high  chief.  So  he  travelled  down  the  coast  lazily, 
fishing  for  a  pastime,  and  on  arriving  at  Paparia,  about  eleven  miles 
distant,  chose  a  place  which  he  called  MatcM>a,  to  have  built  for  himself 
a  temple,  which  had  for  its  foundation  his. stone  from  the  temple  of 
Yaiari  to  commemorate  his  ancestry. 

Ua  hnme  ihora  Teva 

I  tana  Maro  i  nia  i  Mataoa 

E  na  tao  ihora  e 

Ei  marotea,  tan  e  hnme 

I  nia,  i  tan  na  Taa  mataeinaa 

la  Faina,  te  horo  ia  paepae  nriri 

Oropaa  tea,  i  fenna  nra. 

Then  Teva  said : 

<*  I  will  nae  on  Mataoa,  my  temple, 
My  girdle  of  yellow  leathen, 
And  oyer  my  people  of  Faina, 
And  the  warriors  of  Oropaa.*' 

From  that  day  the  dan  took  the  name  of  ''  Teva,"  and  their 
gathering  (dan)  call  was : — 

Teya  te  na,  Teya  te  matai, 
Teya  te  mamari,  E  mamari  iti, 
An  na  Ahnrei ! 

Teya  is  the  rain,  Teya  is  the  wind, 
Teya  is  as  the  roe  of  fish, 
The  roe  loyed  by  Ahnrei  I 

From  Teva  descended  the  chief  Oro  of  Papara  (not  the  god  Qro),  of 
the  eleventh  generation.  Oro  was  a  bold  warrior,  and,  disgusted  with 
the  behaviour  of  the  head  of  his  family — the  high  chief  of  Yaiari,  the 
leader  who  should  have  been  great — he  prepared  to  take  away  from 
him  by  force  of  arms  the  political  headship  of  the  island.  He  was, 
therefore,  awaiting  the  slightest  provocation  to  cany  out  his  plans.  A 
cause  was  soon  given — ^the  dishonourable  treatment  of  the  daughter  of 
his  father's  friend.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  high  chief  could  take 
to  himself  as  many  wives  as  he  liked,  he  was  obliged  to  observe  the 
rules  in  force,  and  if  these  were  once  broken,  he  could  only  be  saved 
by  the  strength  of  his  own  arms. 

Hurimaeivehe,  the  high  chief  of  the  time,  believed  himself  beyond 

the  power  of  the  subordinate  chief  of  his  family  in  any  acts  he  might 

chooBS  io  commit.    He  waa,  \io^ww,TmkS^«2MsBL,V«  CSfcifif  Oro  gave  ear 

to  the  griefs  of  his  fatiier'a  Irv^iA,  Ywvfife,  «sA ^^^^^^  ^^^^j^^^^ 
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\  bis  daughter.  He  sent  the  usual  challenge  to  the  head  of  his  family, 
nd  the  chief  of  Papeari  sent  his  warriors  to  Papara  to  take  Oro  and 
indicate  the  insult.  Oro,  however,  was  well  prepared  and  beat  back 
he  warriors  with  great  loss.  The  battles  were  many  and  fought 
ieeperately,  but  Hurimaeivehe  was  conquered,  and  he  lost  the  political 
tieadship  which  the  Vaiari  chiefs  had  enjoyed  for  fifteen  generations, 
and  this  was  transferred  to  Papara,  and  from  that  day  the  chiefs  of 
Papara  issued  their  summons  to  all  of  the  Teva  districts  and  took  the 
political  though  not  the  social  headship. 

This  war  happened  twenty-one  generations  ago  (1897). 

The  social  headship  could  never  be  taken  away  by  force  of  arms, 
for  the  god  creator  had  ordained  that  it  should  always  remain  attached 
to  the  chief  of  Vaiari  of  the  temple  Farepua.  As  a  result  of  this  war, 
the  limits  of  the  Teva  districts  were  changed  to  those  which  actually 
exist  to  this  day,  and  the  prestige  of  the  Papara  chiefs  became  assured. 

During  the  generations  preceding  the  foregoing  story,  we  have  some 
traditions  of  the  deeds  of  the  members  of  the  family  of  Huiariis.  Some 
are  ordinary  and  others  are  extraordinary.  Some  members  have 
disappeared  and  their  seats  in  the  family  temple  remain  unclaimed. 
Those  members,  however,  who  cared  for  their  social  standing,  took  a 
stone  from  their  family  temple  and  used  it  in  the  same  manner  as  Teva 
did,  as  a  f oimdation  for  the  temples  they  had  built  for  themselves,  and 
this  became  the  title  deed  of  their  rank.  For  the  social  rank  of  the 
chiefs  of  these  islands  was  so  well  known  and  so  easily  learned  that  few 
serious  mistakes  could  be  possible.  On  this  foundation,  genealogy  grew 
mto  a  science,  and  was  the  only  science  in  the  islands  which  could  fairly 
daim  rank  with  the  intellectual  work  of  other  countries.  (Genealogy 
swallowed  up  history  and  made  law  a  field  of  its  own.  Chiefs  might 
wander  off  to  far  distant  islands  and  be  lost  for  generations,  but  if 
their  descendants  came  back  and  could  prove  their  right  to  a  seat  in 
the  family  temple,  they  were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  and  property 
which  belonged  to  them  by  inheritance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
failed  in  their  proofs  and  turned  out  to  be  impostors,  they  were  put  to 
death  without  mercy.  Belationships  were  asserted  and  contested  with 
the  seriousness  of  legal  titles  and  were  often  matters  of  life  and  death. 
Every  family  kept  its  genealogy  secret  to  protect  itself  from  impostors, 
and  aU  members  of  the  family  united  to  keep  it  pure. 

From  Tahiti  went  forth  Taihia,  the  favourite  of  the  people,  followed 
by  his  elder  brother — Chief  Tutapu — ^with  the  pick  of  his  warriors. 
Although  the  cause  of  his  pursuit  was  but  paltry  jealousy,  yet  days, 
weeks,  and  even  months  passed  without  his  relaxing  his  intention  of 
killing  Taihia.  Even  at  the  request  of  his  men  to  give  up  the  chase  he 
refused.  At  last,  when  they  met  at  sea,  hundreds  of  nules  from,  thftix 
home,  Taihia  ordered  bis  war-canoe  to  be  rowed  near  to  Yqa  \yto'Gti«t^ 
and  reepectfully,  according  to  the  teaobing  of  his  youth,  oaXlQaL  \A\^mi: 
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E  tau  arii,  e  tau  arii,  teie  tana 
Tei,  teie  oriari,  ua  moe  eana 
Te  mata  o  to  taua  aia  here  e 
Aita  ea,  to  riri,  i  maha  P 

"  My  oLief,  my  chief  ! 
We  are  now  on  this  briny  sea 
Out  of  sight  of  our  dear  home, 
Your  ang^r,  is  it  not  yet  appeased  ?  " 

"  No,"  roughly  answered  the  brother,  "  the  battle  must  commenoe 
at  once  !  "  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Taihia  had  only  one  war-canoe  to 
the  two  against  him,  he  was  victorious  and  his  brother  was  killed. 
The  warriors  of  Tutapu  then  joined  the  victorious  band  and  they  all 
continued  on  to  the  next  island,  which  is  now  Barotonga,  and  Taihia 
made  a  history  for  himself.* 


To  those  men  of  a  different  race  who  have  given  their  valuable  time 
to  try  to  make  dear  the  mysteries  of  ours,  our  thanks  are  due. 
Concerning  those  of  our  ancestors,  believed  by  us  to  have  been 
swallowed  by  the  sea,  we,  their  descendants,  have  little  to  say. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  add  the  story  of  the  canoe  '^  Tainui," 
meaning  "loud  wailing. "f  This  canoe  was  owned  by  a  chief — Terii 
Yaetua — official  name  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Te  f ana  i  Ahurai  family, 
known  as  a  navigator  of  renown  under  the  name  of  Taihia,  who  made 
several  voyages  in  this  same  canoe  to  the  Tuamotus  and  Papatea,  the 
Marquesas.  We  do  not  know,  however,  if  he  went  to  New  Zealand, 
but  this  is  certain  that  the  Tainui  was  sent  to  the  Moananui  o  Hiva  to 
uphold  the  prestige  of  Ahurai  as  the  home  of  Tahiti's  finest  sailors. 
Taihia  was  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  of  canoes  of  Tahiti  by  inheritance, 
and  at  the  time  of  Captain  Cook*s  arrival  here  on  his  second  voyage,  a 
Taihia  was  again  in  command  of  the  fleet,  which  numbered  one  hundred 
and  sixty- eight  large  double  canoes,  attended  by  one  hundred  and 
seventy  smaller  ones,  as  certified  by  Cook  (Second  Voyage,  Vol.  L, 
p.  321)  and  by  Foster  (Foster's  Voyages,  Vol.  11.,  p.  62,  63).  He 
was  a  member  of  the  chief's  family  of  Te  fana  i  Ahurai — a  branch  of 
the  Vaiari  family.  (The  Taihia  who  went  to  Harotonga  was  of  a  cadet 
branch.) 

The  canoe — Tainui — we  also  know  was  conmianded  by  the  brare 
Hoturoa;  and  Hotu-nui  followed,  since  they  were  twins.    ViTe  are  happy 

*  See  the  history  of  Taihia  (or  Tangiia)  in  this  Joamal,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  30.- 
Editos. 

t  Saoh  is  no  doubt  the  meaning  in  modem  Tahitian  ;  but  in  that  case  it  ahonld 
be  in  BCaori,  Tang^ni — whereas  it  is  Tainai,  meaning  the  "  great  sea."  Mftori 
tradition  says  the  canoe  was  named  after  an  anoestor  called  Tainni. — ^Edztob. 
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to  feel  that  they  chose  with  care  a  last  resting-place  for  that  old  relic* 
Another  canoe  of  great  renown  to  us  was  "  Manuatere,"  which 
belonged  to  Taaroanui  Maiturai,  who  came  to  Vaiari  to  court  Tetuanui, 
and  gave  it  to  her  as  a  marriage  present.  History  declares  that  it  was 
built  from  a  tree  that  grew  in  Tevaitoa,  on  the  island  of  Baiatea,  so 
that  it  was  not  of  Tahitian  make,  but  being  owned  and  sent  to  sea  by 
a  Tahitian  Arii,  I  am  within  the  limits  of  my  subject. 

Manuatere  was  the  canoe  that  carried  the  high  priest  Teao  to  the 
island  of  Tupuai  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  ''  piri  "  sent  as  a  challenge 
to  the  deep  knowledge  of  the  priest  of  Tahiti  by  Chief  Haanui  of  that 
island.  He  went  to  prove  to  those  islanders  that  their  supposed 
unreadable  riddle  was  as  dear  as  daylight  to  the  chosen  priest  of  the 
god  Taaroa.  We  know  also  that  on  the  return  of  the  canoe  from  this 
voyage  preparations  were  made  for  a  longer  one,  for  the  ''rahui "  was 
put  on  all  the  food  of  long-keeping  of  the  district — such  as  taro,  apura, 
mnara,  and  uhi. 

Manuatere  left  and  never  returned,  f 

There  is  another  noted  canoe  which  ought  not  to  be  left  out  in  these 
lines — being  not  the  least  in  importance — I  mean  *'  Matatua."  We 
Paparans  claim  this  one  to  have  been  the  canoe  that  belonged  to  Arii 
Aromaiterai,  made  from  the  trees  that  grew  in  Taharuu  Valley,  and 
named  after  the  chief's  fighting  spear,  *'  Te  raau  mata  '  Matatua '  e  tu 
i  Moua  Tamaiti,"  or,  ''  The  stick  of  the  godly  eyes  which  stands  on 
the  mount  Tamaiti."  The  skids  on  which  the  building  was  done  were 
stones,  and  after  the  canoe  was  finished  and  brought  to  the  launching 
place  by  the  sea  at  Popoti,  a  large  boulder  was  cut  in  the  shape  of  the 
canoe  and  placed  on  the  same  skids.  This  stone  is  still  in  existence 
and  bears  its  former  name,  *'  Puaneane  " — ^meaning  ''  sliding  skids." 
Matatua  sailed  for  the  Moana  nui  a  Hiva,  and  never  returned.^ 

I  have  given  the  account  of  these  canoes  simply  to  show  that  our 
Ari^s  possessed  the  means  of  enforcing  the  power  or  prerogatives 
appertaining  to  their  birth.  Decisions  were  made  by  a  court  whose 
judges  were  composed  of  the  heads  or  elders  of  the  family  having  an 
ancestor  from  the  Yaiari  temple.  They  decided  questions  regarding 
themselves  both  socially  and  politically.  Such  questions  were  brought 
to  their  peers,  and  the  judgment  of  these  was  final.     To  this  is  due 

*  Hotaroa  was  captain  aud  Hotu-nui  the  priest  of  Tainui  canoe,  whose  crew 
fettled  on  the  West  Coast  of  New  Zealand — eirea^  1330,  aud  named  their  tuahu 
(Tahitian  tnarae)  Ahurei  after  the  Ahnrai  of  Tahiti,  named  above. — Eonos. 

t  In  the  Rarofcongan  MSS.  with  the  Society  is  a  long  account  of  the  voyages  of 
this  canoe,  which,  after  several  changes  of  name,  finally  found  a  resting-place  at 
Barotonga. — ^Editob. 

$  It  is  unneoessazj  to  say  to  Haori  schoUrs  that  this  is  the  Matatua  canoe  that 
came  to  New  Zealand  under  Toroa,  and  that  its  crew  settled  down  at  Whakatane, 
Bay  of  Plenty,  and  are  now  known  as  Ngati-Awa. — Editob. 
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the  fact  that  the  limits  of  a  distriot  were  never  dhanged  after  a  defeol^ 
etc.,  etc.  The  meetings  of  this  court — ^whioh  I  may  call  the  Court  <A 
Equity — ^were  held  in  the  famous  house  called  "  Fare  ura  Poumarierio," 
which  stood  within  hearing  distance  of  the  sound  of  the  Toere  from 
the  temple  of  Farepua,  and  on  the  floor,  <'Tauaa."  These  wordfl 
commemorate  it : — 

E  Fare  ura  hou  Ponmaiiozio 
Te  tia  noa  ra  i  te  Tahua  i  Tanaa. 

PoQniariorio  was  a  Fare  ura. 
Which  stood  on  the  floor,  Tanaa. 

I  have  tried  to  make  it  plain  that  those  who  could  trace  back  their 
genealogical  tree  to  the  Marae  Farepua  are  Ari'is,  and  to  the  hesd 
representatives  of  these  belonged  the  title  of  ''  Arii  rahi/'  which  meana 
simply  "  Ghreat  Chief  "  and  "Arii,"  "  Chief." 

Eef erring  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hammond  concerning  the  term 
'*  Tumu-Whakarae,"  if  this  is  of  the  same  significance  as  our  word 
'<  Paarae,"  then  this  word  with  us  means  the  **  Bahi  " — ^the  "  Head  of 
the  Family  of  Ari'is. 
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HISTORY    AND    TRADITIONS    OF    THE 
TARANAKI    COAST. 


CHAPTER    XTX. 

THE   SXOOND   8IEOE  OF  MOTU-TAWA  AT  MOKAU. 

Early  in  1832. 
IHE  fall  of  Puke-rangiora  in  December,  1831,  and  the  serious 
losses  sustained  by  Ati-Awa  at  that  place,  together  with  the 
^  of  Otaka  at  Nga-Motu  by  Waikato,  induced  the  leading  men  of 

tribes  from  Waitara  to  Nga-Motu  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
prating  to  Kapiti  and  that  neighbourhood  to  join  the  large  numbers 
their  own  people  who  had  left  the  Taranaki  district  and  settled  in 

vicinity  of  the  Ngati-Toa  tribe.  Notwithstanding  the  success  of 
-Awa  in  driving  off  Waikato  at  Otaka,  they  began  to  see  that  now 
likato  had  become  possessed  of  so  many  muskets,  they  were  bound 
return  to  Taranaki,  and  eventually  would  exterminate  Ati-Awa. 
9n  after  the  success  at  Otaka  the  whole  of  the  people  from  Nga-Motu 
the  White  Cliffs  were  living  away  from  their  homes  near  the  coast 
uland  villages  and  cultivations,  for  the  fear  of  predatory  parties  of 
dkato  was  great.     There  were  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether 

migration  should  take  place  at  once,  or,  as  others  contended  for, 
yr  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  avenge  some  of  their  losses  on 
ati-Mania-poto  living  at  Mokau.  Finally,  this  latter  course  was 
ided  on ;  and  not  long  after  Waikato  had  retired  from  Otaka,  a 
ing  force  of  Te  Ati-Awa  (including  some  people  from  Nga-Motu, 
ke-tapu,  Otaraua,  etc.),  with  contingents  from  Ngati-Ruanui  and 

Nga-Mahanga  hapu  of  the  Taranaki  tribe,  who  were  allied  to  the 
a-Motu  hapu  of  the  Sugar-loaves,  started  northwards  on  vengeance 
md  and  proceeded,  on  arrival  at  Mokau,  to  invest  Motu-tawa  pa. 
Lb  was  at  the  hauhaketanga  of  the  crops,  or  the  month  of  March. 
Old  Rihari  of  Mokau,  who  was  actually  at  Motu-tawa  at  the  time  of 

si^^,  says  this  Ati-Awa  ope  had  another  reason  for  the  attack  as 
1 ;  and  that  was  the  great  defeat  of  Ngati-Tama  and  Ati-Awa  at  the 
tie  of  Nga-Tai-pari-rua  in  1815,  as  related  in  Chapter  XI.  hereof. 
»  opej  which  had  a  good  many  muskets  among  them,  went  on  down 
coast  to  the  Mokau  river.    Their  coming  was  known  to  tVie  Vocal 
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people,  who  hasdlT  collected  into  their  island  f ortrees  of  Ifotn-trnw-^ 
taking  all  their  canoes  witili  them.     This  island  pm  has  sJzeadj  be«si 
described  in  Chapter  XT.     Not  being  able  to  procure  canoes  to  cross 
the  Ifokan,  the  inTaders  proceeded  to  make  wukHn^  of  rmmp^  and 
ilax-stems,  with  which  the  majoritj  sooceeded  in  reaching  the  notthen 
shore ;  but  others  were  not  so  fortunate,  for  the  lirer,  being  in  flood, 
carried  sereral  of  the  rafts  out  to  sea,  where  some  of  the  pec^le  were 
drowned — indeed,  some  of  the  rafts  were  carried  awaj  north  bj  the 
current  and  finallj  came  ashore  at  Awhitu,  Ifannkan  South  Head— s 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles — ^bnt  no  bodies  were  f oond 
on  thenL 

Arrired  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mokan,  the  leva  occupied  the  bigh 
land  to  the  west  of  Motu-tawa^  and  from  there  fired  down  on  to  the  jm, 
doing  some  execution.  But  after  a  time,  and  taking  advantage  of  loir 
water,  they  crossed  the  mud-flats  and  attacked  the  pm  itself,  whm  a 
fierce  fi^t  took  place,  resulting  in  the  lower  (south-east)  part  of  the 
fort  being  taken,  and  in  which  action  two  chiefo  of  the  jm — ^!nkawe  iiid 
Te  Whata-moana — ^were  killed,  besides  some  of  the  attacking  psity. 
Te  Huia,  who  was  chief  of  the  Puke-tapu  section  of  the  invaders,  on 
finding  that  Tikawe  (to  whom  he  was  rebted)  was  killed,  was  Tery 
wrath,  and'  immediatel j  withdrew  his  htipu  from  the  attack,  which 
weakened  the  reet  of  the  party  so  much  that  the  whole  were  obliged  to 
retire,  mudi  to  their  chagrin,  which  they  rented  on  Te  Huia  in  a  storm 
of  words.  Seeing  the  enemy  retiring,  the  people  on  the  Hki  (or  summit)  ' 
of  the/M  were  greatly  elated,  and  now  poured  on  to  the  retreating  Urn  " 
Tolley  after  volley  of  musket  shots,  during  which  the  Ati-Awa  loek  * 
Tu-paoa,  Nga-Hca-hui-rua,  Te  Poka,  Te  Rangi-tua-kaha,  Te  Waha-hou, 
and  Nga-Bau.  The  losses  of  Ngati-Mania-poto  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  pa  had  been  serious  also,  but  very  few  of  those  occupying  the  <ii^'  " 
were  killed.  Before  leaving,  the  Ati-Awa  managed  to  seize  and  drag 
along  with  them  the  bodies  of  the  two  chiefs  named  above.  Ihaia-Te- 
EJri-kumara  of  Otaraua  hapu^  so  well  known  to  early  T^ranaki  settlers, 
was  at  this  siege. 

Tikawe's  body  was  put  to  the  usual  purposes  by  the  invaders,  and    - 
his  two  arms  were  left  on  a  rock  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  at  a 
place  named  Pekanui,  as  a  sign  for  his  relatives. 

On  the  way  north,  or  whilst  at  Mokau,  someone  of  the  ladies  of 
Ati-Awa  composed  the  following  kauorwira  about  Tikawe : — 

Taku  pere  ra,  e  ta  net 

Ki  te  ria  ki  Mokaa, 

Kia  riro  mai  nei  takn  kai  ko  Tikawe 

£  tomina  kan  ake  nei  te  korokoro. 

Ki  te  kai-angaanga  o  Tai-papaki-ma, 

Ka  haoa  mai  ki  te  "  knpenga 

A  Tata-mai-niiku." 
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Ko  iho  te  waihoe 

Te  kongata^awB  ki  Whakahutiwai, 

Hei  rahoi  pipi. 

Ko  iho  te  haere  ki  Waitara, 

Eia  whakaparoa  ki  te  pihapiharaa, 

Tatakina  ai  te  puta  i  te  whatiotoka, 

Eei  pata  te  apoko-roro, 

Ki  roto  ki  te  angaanga  tohe  riri 

Mai  ki  te  pakanga 

Ko  te  kai*whakamoe,  Whakatimu, 

I  kena  mai  ki  te  pa  a  takn  kai  nei, 

A  Tawa-waraki. 

Ka  kite  koe  te  ngare  o  Ngati-Han, 

E[o  te  puni  ki  te  Ao-marama. 

Kei  whea  he  uta  mo  akn  kai, 

Whakapae  ki  Hanga-rapa, 

I  pehi  kau  ake  ai 

Nga  paiaka  o  Fftpa-kanri, 

I  hahua  te  roro  o  Hari — 

O  tona  tama,  ki  Te  Maize, 

Ka  kai  te  Uni-o-Makehna 

Ka  kai  takn  tini  tanreka. 

his  is  the  regular  style  of  kai-oraora^  or  abusive,  cursing  song ;  but 
itate  to  translate  it  in  the  absence  of  anyone  who  could  explain  the 
references. 

J  informant  for  some  of  these  particulars  tells  me  that,  in  return 
US  invasion  of  the  country  by  Ati-Awa,  the  Mokau  people  directed 
tack  on  the  Ngati-Maru  tribe  of  Upper  Waitara,  but  I  did  not 
)r  the  particulars.  This  expedition  to  Mokau,  however,  was  the 
<liate  cause  of  the  Waikato  and  Ngati-Mania-poto  attack  on 
-tahi  at  Nga-Motu  in  the  following  year. 

THB  HBKB,   OR  laORATION,    GALLED    *' TAMA-TE-UAUA." 

1832. 
or  much  that  follows  as  to  the  above  migration,  the  narrative 
ted  to  Mr.  A.  Shand  and  myself  by  Bangi-pito  of  Ngati-Bahiri, 
vritten  down  in  shorthand  (in  Maori)  at  the  time,  will  be  followed, 
he  return  of  the  war-party  from  Mokau,  nearly  all  the  tribes  of 
liem  Ati-Awa  gathered  together  at  Tikorangi — on  the  north  bank 
B  Waitara,  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  object  of 
neeting  was  to  arrange  details  for  their  proposed  migration  to 
ti,  already  alluded  to.  There  were  gathered  there  nearly  all 
Lway  some  of  the  remaining  Ngati-Tama,  Ngati-Mutunga,  and 
8.  After  the  decision  to  remove  had  been  decided  on  (mainly 
igh  the  urgency  of  Te  Pononga,  Te  Hau-te-horo,  Raagi-wahia, 
Te  Ito),  the  whole  body  moved  down  to  Waitara  preparatory  to 
ng.     Here  they  were  joined  by  some  of  the  people  ol  'Ng8L-^o^^^ 
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but  not  all;  for  some  decided  to  remain,  and  should  necessity  arise, 
take  shelter  on  the  Sugar-loaf  Islands.  The  whole  party  now  moved 
on  to  Kapua-taitu,  on  the  Wai-o-ngana  river,  where  all  who  were  to 
form  the  heke  assembled,  for  from  here  the  forest  road  started  for  the 
south. 

The  expedition  had  not  yet  started  in  March,  1832,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  following,  quoted  from  '^Brett's  Historical  Series,  Earlj 
History  of  New  Zealand  "—by  R.  A.  A.  Sherrin— 1890;  page  172. 
'*In  1832  H.M.S.  'Zebra'  was  at  Taranaki,  having  gone  thither  in 
consequence  of  a  report  which  had  been  circulated  (in  Sydney)  that  the 
Waikato  tribes  meditated  hostilities  on  the  settlers — t.^.,  flax  dealers 
and  others  in  the  district;  but  finding  the  alarm  groundless,  she 
pursued  her  voyage  to  Kapiti,  where  she  arrived  on  the  16th  March, 
1832,  and  learned  that  the  chiefs  and  warriors  had  gone  to  Banks 
Peninsula,  whereupon  she  consequently  proceeded  through  Cook's 
Straits  on  her  voyage  to  Tahiti." 

''  I  was  a  boy  at  that  time,"  says  Rangi-pito,  *'  but  well  remember 
all  the  circumstances.     Before  we  started  we  were  joined  by  R.  Barrett, 
Love,  Billy  Keenan,  and  their  families  from  Nga-Motu.    We  then 
started  on  our  long  journey — men,  women,  and  children  being  altogether 
in  one  party.    There  were  many  of  us ;  some  fourteen  hundred  fighting 
men,   without  counting  the  women  and  children,  who  must   have 
numbered  quite  as  many,  or  more,  than  the  men.     The  following  was 
the  order  of  march  :  Each  tribe  marched  as  a  body  and  close  to  each 
other,  so  that  none  might  be  left  behind,  nor  was  there  any  straggling 
allowed.     The  men  of  each  tribe  marched  in  front  and  behind,  the 
women  and  children  between  them,  and  certain  men  were  told  off  to  see 
that  the  distance  (tiriwa)  between  each  party  was  maintained.    The 
heke  was  composed  of  members  of  the  tribes :   Nga-Motu,  Puke-tapu, 
Manu-korihi,    Puke-ranglora,   Ngati-Rahiri,   Kai-tangata,   Ngati-Tu, 
Ngati-Hine-uru,  Ngati-Mutunga,  Te  Whakarewa,  and  Ngati-Tama. 
The  principal  chiefs  were :   Tau-tara,  Raua-ki-tua,  Te  Whare-pouri, 
Te  Puni,  Rangi-wahia,  Hau-te-horo,  Te  Ito,  Te  One-mihi,  and  others. 
All  our  men  were  armed,  for  we  had  to  pass  through  an  enemy's 
country  port  of  the  way.     Many  of  us  had  guns,  for  the  whalers  from 
whom  we  principally  obtained  fire-arms  had  been  settled  at  Nga-Motu 
for  several  years.     Our  course  was  by  Te  Whakaahu-rangi  ♦  track, 
which  leads  southwards  from  Matai-tawa  through  the  forest  inland  of 
Mount  Egmont^  and  comes  out  into  the  open  country  near  Kete-marae 
(not  far  from  Normanby).     We  slept  in  the  forest  the  first  and 
succeeding  night.     It  was  very  cold,  being  winter  (June),  and  the  frost 
was  on  the  ground.    The  kakas  (parrots)  were  very  fat  at  the  time  of 
our  passage  through  the  forest." 

*  See  the  orig^  of  thii  name  in  Chapter  IX.,  and  denoription  of  the  track  in 
Cbapter  I. 
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ingi-pito  does  not  mention  any  of  Ngati-Maru  as  being  with  the 
mt  there  were  several — ^under  their  chiefs  Haere-tu-ki-te-rangi 
lied  at  Whareroa,  Otaki,  a  yery  old  man),  Te  Bangi-huatau,  Te 
L,  Bakuraku,  and  Pukere ;  some  of  whom  eventually  settled  at 
Bay,  Porirua — others  were  assigned  lands  at  Tipapa,  between 
li  and  Whareroa  by  the  Ngati-Toa  chief  Te  Pani.  Most  of  these 
\  returned  to  their  homes  at  inland  Wctitara  after  Christianity  was 
uced.  But  all  of  Ngati-Maru  did  not  go  south  ;  many  remained 
ir  forest-clad  homes  on  the  Upper  Waitara,  and  amongst  them 
f  the  principal  men  named  Te  Ika-tere,  who  lamented  the 
;ure  of  his  people  in  this  waiata-tangi : — 

£  kai  noa  ana  i  te  kai, 

Heke  rawa  iho, 

Te  mohiotia  nga  wa  o  te  he — e — i. 

Uia,  pataia,  ki  a  Tane, 

Te  ipo  mana  e  ki  mai ; 

Kei  an  te  hara — e — ^i. 

Ka  kai  manu  i  te  poa, 

Ea  inn  i  te  Wai-ora-o-Tane, 

Ea  ko  te  manu-e-i 

Wareware  ki  mnga, 

Ki  tauranga  a  te  hoa  tau  muri  e  -i 

Rona  ki  Whiti,  roua  ki  Tonga, 

E  tu  i  te  pa  o  aitua, 

Ka  irirangi  te  mahara  e — i, 

Ka  tautaku  ki  raro, 

Ka  tuku  nga  turi 

Ka  noho  i  te  he, 

Ka  moe  i  te  moeng^  na — i. 


TRANSLATION. 
Even  aik  I  sit  at  my  meals. 
The  fast  flowing  tears  descend. 
Who  conld  haye  foreseen  this  trial  P 
Ask,  enquire  of  the  god  Tane, 
The  loved  one,  who  will  say. 
If  mine  was  the  fault. 
The  birds  still  feed  in  the  preserve, 
And  drink  of  the  living- waters-of -Tane,  > 
Singing  blithely  as  is  their  wont. 
They  heed  not  the  thoughts  of  the  south 
(Whither  ye  all  are  now  departing) 
Where  my  friends  will  shortly  be. 
The  thoughts  extend  to  Fiji  and  to  Tonga,  3 
But  still  encompassing  evils  find. 
Suspended  is  the  imag^ation. 

Tss.— 1.  The-Uying-watera-of-Tane,  where  life  was  renewed.  2.  Whiti,  or  Fiji,  and 
the  ishukU  of  thoee  names,  often  referred  to  in  old  poetrj,  meaning  here,  they  vainly  seek 
I  the  neighbouring  tribea.    A  very  old,  old  reference. 
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And  irhen  it  retums  to  the  present, 
Mj  knees  fail  to  support  me. 
I  am  dweUing  in  the  midst  of  sorrow, 
And  wish  for  the  long  death-sleep. 

But  to  return  to  Bongi-pito's  narrative :  ''  So  we  arrived  at  the 
Ngati-Buanoi  country,  coming  out  to  the  open  lands  at  Kete-marae, 
where  we  stayed  one  month.  Te  Hana-taua  was  the  chief  of  the  jw 
in  those  days.  From  there  we  passed  on  to  Whiti-kau,  then  to 
Whenua-kura  bj  waj  of  the  mouth  of  the  Patea,  in  preference  to  the 
inland  track  b j  Hukatere,  because  we  feared  trouble  with  the  people 
of  that  part,  and  so  on  to  Te  Karaka,  near  Wai-totara.  So  far,  we 
had  passed  through  the  territories  of  Ngati-Buanui  without  trouble, 
but  we  were  now  in  those  of  Nga-Bauru,  who  were  inimicable  to  us. 
Here  some  of  us  went  to  procure  food  (oo-ibi),  and  falling  in  with 
Nga-Rauru  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  some  of  them  were  killed. 

"  We  then  passed  on  to  Whanga-nui  without  further  trouble,  where 
we  found  that  a  large  party  of  Ngati-Mania-poto  and  Ngati-Tu-whare- 
toa  of  Taupo  were  in  the  district,  but  were  absent  on  our  arriyal, 
having  gone  on  an  expedition  to  Kapiti  in  order  to  escort  some  of  the 
Ngati-Baukawa  tribe  who  were  migrating  to  that  place  to  join  Te 
Bau-paraha.  In  consequence  of  this  no  fighting  took  place  on  our  first 
arrival.  Their  canoes,  bj  which  thej  had  come  down  the  river,  were 
on  the  opposite  side  at  Putiki,  where  thej  had  been  left.  Some  of  our 
party  swam  over  the  river  and  secured  these  canoes  for  our  own  use. 
We  plundered  them  all ;  so  that  when  their  ope  returned  they  found 
their  canoes  gone,  and  their  return  up  the  river  prevented.  When 
they  reached  Putiki  (just  opposite  the  present  town  of  Whanga-nui)  our 
people  were  encamped  at  Te  Karamuramu  (seaward  of  the  present 
town). 

"  When  my  younger  brother  was  bom  he  was  killed  by  my  father, 
Te  Ito,  who  was  at  that  time  somewhat  out  of  his  mind ;  he  crushed 
the  body  into  a  hole  which  he  had  dug  for  it — ^this  was  before  we  left 
our  homes.  On  account  of  this  his  atua^  or  god,  was  angry  with  him, 
and  so  he  fell  at  Whanga-nui,  as  will  be  seen.  One  morning  shortij 
after  the  Taupo  people  had  returned,  a  little  canoe  with  some  of  the 
Whanga-nui  people  in  it  paddled  across  the  river ;  in  it  were  three  men 
of  Ngati-Buaka.  Te  Ito,  who  was  wandering  about,  saw  the  canoe, 
and  went  towards  it.  He  asked  them,  *  Is  Tia,  or  Bere  (Hukarere), 
there?'  ^Yes!'  they  replied,  'he  is  here!'  They  said  this  so  as  to 
entice  the  old  man  to  approach  them.  Te  Ito  went  towards  them 
without  suspicion,  and  when  close  enough,  one  of  the  three  men  in  the 
canoe  shot  him,  whilst  another  afterwards  tomahawked  him  in  the 
forehead  as  he  lay.  Hearing  the  shouting,  some  of  Te  Ati-Awa  made 
towards  the  place ;  but  the  three  men  effected  their  escape  in  the  canoe, 
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ieanng  his  friends  to  carry  Te  Ito— who  was  not  quite  dead — back  to 
iheiT  camp,  where  he  soon  after  died.  Rangi-wahia  was  absent  at  this 
time  collecting  food.  After  the  death  of  Te  Ito,  the  karakiaa  for  the 
dead  were  said  over  him,  and  when  they  were  finished  Bangi-tamaru 
remarked,  *JSei apopo  ha  whawhai '  ('  There  will  be  fighting  to-morrow') ; 
he  knew  this  by  the  signs  when  he  repeated  the  karakias  over  the  old 
man. 

"  The  following  day  we  saw  Whanga-nui  and  Ngati-Tu-whare-toa 
crossing  the  river  in  force  to  our  side.  Kangi-wahia  said,  *  Let  them 
lU  come  over  together  in  force '  (before  we  attack  them).  '  No ! '  said 
Te  Tu-o-te-rangi,  *  not  too  many  together ;  they  will  be  too  much  for  us. ' 
Dne  man  amongst  the  party  was  noticed,  as  they  crossed  the  river, 
vrho  was  inciting  (whakahau)  them  on,  to  be  brave.  On  landing,  the 
memy  came  on  in  solid  bodies,  but  in  two  divisions.  Then 
Ngati-Tawhiri-kura  (connected  with  the  Hamua  and  Nga-Motu  hapuSf 
from  near  New  Plymouth)  commenced  firing  on  the  advancing  foe. 
Te  Heuheu — the  head  chief  of  Ngati-Tu-whare-toa  of  Taupo — and  his 
younger  brother  Te  Popo  returned  the  fire.  The  guns  used  were 
unmru-^rumu  (flint  locks).  Ngati- Tawhiri-kura,  in  their  advance, 
happened  on  a  thicket  which  was  occupied  by  Whanga-nui,  and  here 
they  suffered  a  repulse  which  caused  them  to  fall  to  the  rear  of  our 
party.  Ngati-Tama  and  Te  Ati-Awa,  in  the  meantime,  were  forcing 
their  way  to  the  front,  led  by  Te  One-mihi,  with  his  broad  battle-axe — 
irhich  he  floiirished  all  the  way,  making  cuts  and  guards  with  it.  He 
idvanced  boldly  in  front  of  his  people  towards  Ngati-Tu-whare-toa 
rithout  any.  fear,  and  succeeded  in  killing  the  friend  of  Te  Popo. 
(VliilBt  he  was  disengaging  his  axe,  Te  Popo  advanced  and  shot  him 
lead.  Te  Ketu  of  Ngati-Tama,  who  was  near,  in  return,  shot  down  Te 
Popo  and  killed  him.  The  two  opposing  parties  were  by  this  time  in 
dose  quarters  and  actively  engaged,  when  Ngati-Tawhiri-kura,  who 
lad  rallied  after  their  first  repulse,  now  came  up  and  renewed  the  fight, 
md  between  them  they  and  Te  Ati-Awa  drove  their  foes  back  and  thus 
iecured  the  victory  over  Taupo  and  Whanga-nui.  In  this  fight  the 
Faupo  people  lost  the  chiefs  Te  Popo  and  Tu-tawa — the  latter  a  very 
Sne-looking  man,  with  light  hair.  The  heads  of  both  these  people 
vrere  preserved  by  Ati-Awa  and  eventually  taken  to  Kapiti. 

"The  Whanga-nui  and  Taupo  people  now  fled,  taking  to  their 
canoea  or  jimiping  into  the  river,  whilst  Te  Ati-Awa  followed  them  up 
emd  kept  firing  at  them  in  the  canoes,  or  as  they  swam  in  the  river. 
N^umbers  were  killed,  the  bodies  floating  away  down  stream,  and  were 
afterwards  found  drifted  ashore  on  the  beach.  Some  of  the  canoes 
sapsized  in  the  crossing,  a  few  of  the  occupants  escaping  by  swimming, 
trhilst  their  friends  stood  on  the  opposite  bank  watching  and  tonyi-ing 
yver  them,  unable  to  assist  them.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Were  they 
lot  killed? 
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'*  The  taua  of  Te  Ati-Awa  and  the  others  remained  on  the  field  of 
battle  by  direction  of  the  old  chiefs  Bangi-wahia,  Eaua-ki-tua,  and  Te 
Hau-te-horo.  Whilst  there,  and  as  evening  came  on,  Te  Ati-Awa 
recited  the  ngeri^  or  war-song,  of  Waikato,  used  bj  them  during  the 
expedition  to  Puke-rangiora,  as  a  matahiU^  in  which  their  success  was 
foretold : — 

Haere  ki  lianga-reporepo— i  aha  ! 

Ka  haeie  te  tiere, 

He  whiu  aha  P 

He  aha  kei  roto  atu  ? 

Henihinihi! 
He  aha  kei  waiho  mai  P 

He  kiri  tapa  I 
E  kai  o  tapa,  eke  a  !  o  !  o  !  « '' 

The  above  fight  took  place  to  the  eastward  of  Puke-namu,  which  is 
the  Maori  name  of  the  hill  in  the  town  of  Whanga-nui  and  now  used  as 
a  park,  and  on  which  formerly  stood  the  Butland  Stockade — in  fact,  the 
fighting  occurred  in  what  is  now  the  densest  part  of  the  town,  between 
the  Stockade  and  the  river.  The  chief  men  of  Te  Ati-Awa  killed  there 
were :  Tama-kite-roa,  Te  Makere,  Marama-ra,  Bangi-tuaka,  Tu-taiaioa, 
Te  Ito,  together  with  Tu-tawa  and  Te  Rangi-apukea  of  the  Patu-tokotoko 
hapu,  and  some  thirty  other  men.  The  white  men — ^Barrett  and  others 
— ^materially  assisted  their  friends  in  this  battle.  It  is  said  (but  not  on 
first-rate  authority)  that  Te  Bau-paraha  incited  the  Taupo  people  to 
this  attack  on  Te  Ati-Awa. 

"After  the  fight,"  says  Bangi-pito,  "  the  Ati-Awa  returned  to  their 
camp  and  at  once  commenced  fortifying  it,  at  which  they  worked  right 
on  through  the  night,  putting  up  palisades  interwoven  with  flax  leaves,! 
and  completed  the  whole  by  digging  a  trench  and  making  a  parepm'e  or 
wall. 

"  The  next  morning  the  Taupo  and  Whanga-nui  tribes  advanced  to 
the  attack ;  but  after  trying  an  assault  they  failed  in  carrying  the 
Ati-Awa  defences.  They  advanced  down  a  ridge  near  t^e  place  now 
called  St.  John's  Wood,  having  crossed  the  river  higher  up,  and  then 
came  across  the  flats  now  covered  by  the  town  of  Whanga-nui,  and 
occupied  Puke-namu  hill.  Iwikau  and  Papaka,^  principal  chiefs  of 
the  Taupo  people,  led  the  advance,  but  they  did  not  come  very  near  the 
Ati-Awa  position,  being  afraid  of  the  muskets,  but  some  skimushing 
took  place  outside." 

*  The  translatioii  of  thii  is  not  suitable  to  European  readers,  thoogh  not  at  ail 
shocking  to  the  Maori. 

t  Flax  leaves  woven  thickly  in  this  manner  are  almost  impervious  to  bullets 
fired  from  the  old-fashioned  musket. 

I  Killed  at  Hao-whenua  by  Ati*Awa  not  long  after  this. 
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Towards  evening  there  was  a  cessation  of  firing,  when  a  scene 
occurred  which  is  truly  Maori.  The  two  parties  were  not  very  distant 
from  one  another  in  their  camps,  and  in  the  still  evening  voices  could 
be  heard  some  distance.  It  must  have  been  an  interesting  scene  as  the 
grim  old  warriors  of  either  party  held  a  parly,  which  is  described  by 
Bang^-pito  as  follows  : — 

*'  After  the  skirmishing  was  over,  Te  Heuheu's  (head  chief  of  Taupo) 
voice  was  heard  calling  out,  ^Wh&kina  mat  taku  tangata,  kowaif* — 
(<  Declare  the  name  of  my  man,  victim  of  my  prowess.') 

''  Said  Te  Tu-o-te-rangi  of  Ngati-Tama  to  his  friends,  '  Whakina! 
kmua  e  kuna.  Ka  pa  he  tangaia  noa  iho^  e  kuna,  Ko  tenets  he  rangatira, 
WhfSLktna  aiu  ! ' — ('  Declare  the  name !  Do  not  conceal  who  he  was.  If 
he  had  been  a  nobody,  it  were  well  to  hide  his  name ;  but  as  he  was 
a  chief,  declare  it ! ') 

*'  Then  Bangi-wahia  of  Ngati-Mutunga  answered  Te  Heuheu,  ^Ae  f 
to  Umgata^  ko  Te  One-mihi,  Heoti  ano  a  Pou-tama  ;  heoti  ana  a  Nga-Motu  !  * 
— ('  Yes !  Your  man  was  Te  One-mihi.  The  only  famed  one  of 
Pou-tama ;  the  only  one  of  Nga-Motu ! ')  Te  One-mihi  belonged  both 
to  Ngati-Tama  of  Pou-tama  and  Nga-Motu  of  the  Sugar-loaf  tribes. 

'' Te  Heuheu  then  went  on  to  say,  ^Irangona  tera  Te  One-mihi  ki 
kear'—{'  Where  has  that  Te  One-mihi  been  heard  of  ? ') 

"To  which  Bangi-wahia  replied,  ^J^ga  putanga  a  Te  One-mihi^  ko 
Mokau,  ko  Nga-Motu.* — ('  The  places  where  Te  One-mihi  has  distinguished 
himself  were  at  Mokau  and  Nga-Motu.') 

"  These  were  nga  ara  kai  riri  (the  ways  of  war — the  paths  in  which 
he  had  distinguished  himself).  Both  he  and  Te  Ito  were  celebrated 
warrioi-s ;  indeed,  they  were  the  last  of  the  braves  of  old  times.  Te 
One-mihi  was  a  small  man,  but  weU  built,  and  square  in  the  shoulders. 
' '  Then  said  Te  Tu-o-te-rangi,  '  Uia  atu  ano  hoki  ! ' — ( '  Ask  him  also ! ' ) 
So  Bangi-wahia  called  out,  ^  Kowai  taku  tangataf  Whdkina  mat  taku 
tangata;  kowaif* — ('Who  was  my  man?  Confess  the  name  of  my 
man ;  who  was  he  ? ') 

<'  The  answer  came  from  Te  Heuheu,  '  To  tangata,  ko  Te  Popo  !  Mm 
ano  to  tangata,  ko  IPongariro,  JSTua  whati  te  tihi  o  Tongariro!  '^^Thy 
man  was  Te  Popo!  Thy  man  was  Tongariro  itself.  The  peak  of 
Tongariro  has  been  broken  off !  '*) 

<*  Then  again  Bangi-wahia  asked,  '  Irangona  a  Te  Popo  ki  hea  f  Kei 
kea  tana  ara  kai  riri  f ' — ('  Where  has  tiie  name  of  Te  Popo  been  heard 
of  ?    Where  was  his  way  of  war  ? ' — literally,  battles). 

"  To  which  Te  Heuheu  repUed,  *  Kua  whati  te  tihi  o  Tongariro  ! ' — 

*  There  lb  a  saying,  '  Te  Heuheu  i«  the  man,  Tongariro  is  the  mountain.' 
iiiililying  the  intimate  connection  between  the  high  chief  of  Taupo  and  the  roloanio 
moantain  ;  he  was,  like  the  mountain,  the  head  and  summit  of  his  tribe.  Te  Popo 
belonged  to  the  same  family.  Te  Heuheu  himself  was  overwhehned  in  a  hind  slip 
at  Taupo  in  1845. 
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('The  peak  of  Tongariro  has  been  broken  off!' — ^implying  that  Te 
Popo  had  not  distinguished  himself  in  war,  but  was  of  exalted  rank). 

''  Thus  ended  the  oonversation,  for  Te  Heuheu  could  not  cite  any 
battle  in  which  Te  Popo  had  shone.  No  firing  took  place  during  thii 
interlude,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  and  also  because  Te  Ati- Awa  reoogniMd 
Te  Heuheu's  voice.  He  was  a  huge  man.  At  l^e  same  time  the 
enemy  knew  quite  well  that  it  was  Bangi-wahia  who  was  repljring ;  his 
fame  was  great,  as  one  of  the  principal  leaders  at  the  battle  of  Te 
Motu-nui  (1821-2 — see  Chapter  XIY.),  at  Puke-rangiora  (1831),  and 
other  places.  He  was  a  big,  tall  man,  with  much  hair  on  his  neck  and 
shoulders — he  pukeke,  he  maia — a  veteran ;  hard  and  tough ;  a  warrior 
He  was  the  depository  of  all  knowledge. 

"  We  were  seven  hundred  (t.^.,  fourteen  hundred)  wairiors  strong, 
without  counting  women  and  children.  Amongst  them  were  serei 
hundred  who  escaped  from  Puke-rangiora.  The  chiefs  of  Whanga-nu 
in  this  affair  were  Pehi-Turoa  as  supreme  leader,  and  his  youngei 
brothers  and  relatives — one  of  whom  was  Ha-marama,  who  killec 
Tu-whare,  the  Nga-Puhi  leader  (in  1821 — see  Chapter  XU.)  Pou-tami 
was  th^  leader  of  Ngati-Mania-poto,  and  most  of  his  people  were  killec 
at  Puke-namu  the  previous  day. 

*'  After  the  events  above  related,  the  people  of  the  place  and  theii 
allies  returned  to  their  pa  at  Puke-namu,  whilst  we  remained  in  oui 
camp  at  Koko-huia,  near  where  the  old  Maori  track  leaves  the  beach 
(f  of  the  river),  and  came  inland  to  Puke-namu. 

"  While  the  fight  at  Puke-namu  was  going  on  during  the  first  day, 
messengers  were  despatched  to  Kapiti  to  inform  our  people  living  then 
and  Ngati-Toa  of  our  doings,  for  it  was  then  uncertain  what  the  result 
would  be ;  and  also  to  inform  them  of  the  death  of  Te  Ito  and  T( 
One-mihi.  There  were  some  seven  men  sent  as  messengers,  and  thej 
proceeded  by  sea  in  one  of  the  canoes  we  had  taken  from  Ngati-Tu< 
whare-toa.  They  made  some  sails  of  raupo  (buUrushes),  and  by  thii 
means  reached  Kapiti  in  two  days  (the  distance  is  over  seventy  miles} 
The  principal  man  of  the  messengers  was  Tapiri,  a  son  of  thi 
celebrated  Tupoki  of  Ngati-Tama. 

''ELaving  delivered  their  message,  the  Ngati-Toa,  under  T< 
Hiko-o-te-rangi  (son  of  Te  Pehi-kupe,  killed  at  Kaiapohia,  see  Chaptei 
XVI.)  and  that  portion  of  Te  Ati- Awa  under  Hone-tuwhata  and 
Bere-tawhangawhanga,*  who  had  settled  at  Kapiti  and  Wai-kanae, 
alter  some  time  came  up  the  coast  to  assist  us,  being  eight  hundred 
topu  (sixteen  hundred)  strong.  But  Ngati-Baukawa  dLid  not  join  ii 
this  force.  When  the  party  reached  Whanga-nui  we  ferried  then 
across  in  our  canoes. 

'^  Before  the  arrival  of  these  people,  Ngati-Bua-nui  from  Patei 

•  Father  of  Wizema  Eingi  Te  Baagi-tike. 
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Aod  that  neighbourhood,  hearing  of  our  troubles,  came  down  one 
thoiuand  topu  (two  thousand)  strong.  They  came  to  assist  us,  having 
ieard  that  we  had  been  defeated.  When  all  had  assembled,  we  fed 
both  parties  on  the  bodies  of  our  slain  enemies.*  After  this  was 
ended  a  great  ngarahu,  or  war-dance,  was  arranged,  sereral  ngohiy  or 
companies,  taking  part.  After  the  companies  had  been  assigned  their 
positions,  we  furnished  the. first  tr^ro,  or  spear-throwing  party. 
Altogether,  with  the  southern  and  northern  people,  there  were  0  rua 
mono  tau&re — t.^.,  over  four  thousand  men— camped  in  separate  places. 
Then  said  Te  Tu-o-te-rangi  of  our  i>arty,  'I^kina  w&rohta  U  mano  0 
Ngati-Rua-nui^  kia  kiUa  at  te  heanga  0  ^a .''—(' Oast  a  spear  at  the 
thousands  of  Ngati-Rua-nui,  so  that  we  may  see  if  they  go  wrong ! ' — 
t.«.,  whether  their  runner  would  turn  to  the  left  or  not  {Jkarapa)  an  evil 
omen).  There  were  four  hundred  men  in  each  company  of  Ngati-Bua- 
nui,  and  five  companies  in  all.  When  the  tangata-wero,  or  spearsman, 
advanced,  there  was  no  ikorapa  with  them.  After  this  the  wno  for  the 
Kapiti  people  took  place,  but  there  was  a  korapa  with  them,  which  was 
the  reason  they  suffered  so  much  afterwards.  These  people  were  in 
four  companies  of  four  hundred  men  each,  and  they  had  a  great  many 
guns. 

"After  this,  it  was  proposed  by  many  in  the  assemblage  to  attack 
Puke-namu  where  the  Taupo  and  Whanga^nui  people  still  remained ; 
but  strong  objections  were  raised  by  Eaua-ki-tua  and  Tautara,  so 
nothing  came  of  it — the  proposal  being  vetoed,  so  that  we  might  not 
be  detained  there  fighting  and  thus  delay  our  arrival  at  Kapiti,  for  it 
was  now  about  the  month  of  August,  and  the  time  for  crop-setting 
near.  On  this  general  decision  being  arrived  at,  Te  Hana-taua — who 
was  the  principal  chief  of  Ngati-Rua-nui — gave  the  order  for  his  tribe 
to  rotum  home,  and  we  of  the  h$ke,  together  with  our  allies  and 
relatives  from  Kapiti,  departed  on  our  way  south  after  having  been  at 
Whanga-nui  about  a  month. 

"  The  main  body  proceeded  by  land,  whilst  the  women  and  children, 
together  with  the  old  people  and  some  of  the  warriors,  went  by  sea  in 
the  canoes  we  had  looted  at  Whanga-nui.  The  white  men  (Barrett 
and  others)  were  with  us  all  this  time,  and,  stripped  to  their  skins,  had 
fought  with  us  at  Puke-namu.  We  next  reached  the  Manawatu  river, 
travelling  during  the  night  and  part  of  one  day,  Ngati-Toa  showing  us 

r->  *  Bodies  were  cooked,  laja  Rangi-pito,  in  the  Maori  steam  oven,  and  then 

hang  ap  in  houses  so  that  they  became  pakapaka,  or  dried,  in  which  condition  they 
would  keep  a  month.  **  Other  foods  we  had  were  nruhs  (fern-root),  korito  (raupo 
roots  cooked),  and  dried  kumara  (kao).  There  was  abnndanoe  of  fern-root  and 
rwf^-root  to  be  obtained  dose  to  our  camp.  Sometimes  bodies  were  oat  into  strips 
•ad  hong  in  the  son  to  dry ;  or  in  other  cases  they  were  first  cooked,  then  put  into 
iptu,  or  calabashes,  and  the  fat  poored  orer  them ;  in  such  cases  the  flesh  would 
remain  good  for  a  long  time." 
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the  path.9.  We  paMed  one  night  there,  hariiig  to  v&it  till  those  in  iki 
rear  joined  lu,  and  all  were  ferried  acrov  the  riTer  in  the  canoes.  Hu 
next  daj  we  reached  Ohan,  the  canoes  following  along  near  the  ooast 
Stajing  one  night  at  Otaki,  we  passed  on  to  Te  Ifahia — a  |daoe  on  th( 
ooast  between  Otaki  and  Wai-kanae — where  we  stajed,  whilst  tlu 
Xgati'Toa  people  who  were  with  as  crossed  orer  to  Kapiti  Island.  1 
was  earl  J  summer  when  we  reached  here,  having  been  delayed  so  lonj 
at  Whanga-nui  hy  the  fighting  and  other  obstacles.  Daring  oar  sta 
at  Te  Kahia  we  subsisted  principallj  on  pipii  (cockles}  and  fem-rooi 
*^  Alter  novae  time  the  whole  partj  moved  on  to  Wai-kanae  to  a  / 
named  Whangainga-han,  situated  near  the  coast  The  pm  oecapied  b 
th'/se  of  Ati'Awa,  who  had  preceded  as  at  that  place,  was  Terj  lar^ 
indeed ;  and  on  oar  arrival  thej  gave  us  a  great  feast,  oonsistiag  < 
potatoes,  shark,  warehau  (a  fish),  and  whale's  flesh.  Oar  residenc 
here  became  permanent,  for  food  was  very  abundant.  It  was  in  tli 
eighth  month  f  January  or  Februarr)  that  we  reached  here  (this  woul 
be  in  1833),  and  were  able  to  plant  the  seed  potatoes  given  to  us  (?  b 
Ngati-Toa),  and  they  grew  luxariantly.  The  Puke-tapu  and  Nga>Mot 
hapui  settled  down  at  Te  Urnhi,  whilst  we  (Kai-tangata)  took  up  oc 
abode  with  Te  Ati-Awa  inland  of  Wai-kanae.  Ngati-Tama  settle 
down  at  Te  Pou-o-te-moana,  farther  to  the  north — ^they  were 
numerous  people  in  those  days. 

'  TB   HElTB-PAUKEIf  A  '   MIORATIOIT. 

''  It  was  some  time  after  our  settlement  at  Wai-kanae  that  the  nei 
heke^  called  by  some  'Te  heke  paukena/  arrived  from  Puke-tapi 
Taranaki "  (Bangi-pito  says  three  years,  but  this  cannot  be  right- 
was  probably  in  1833-4 — and  with  it  went  Wiremu  Te  Bangi-tak 
and  all  his  people,  some  of  the  Taranaki  tribes,  and  a  large  number  < 
the  Ngati-Hua-nui  tribe).  "Te  Ura  was  the  principal  chief;  it  wf 
the  last  of  the  many  migrations  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  Taranal 
coast " — says  Eangi-pito. 

'TE   HEKE-HAUHAUA.' 

But  the  migration  named  above  was  possibly  the  last.  If  not,  i 
came  shortly  after  the  "  Tama-te-uaua,"  and  consisted  larg^y  of  tfa 
Ngati-Tama  tribe  under  their  well-known  chief  Te  Puoho.  This  wfi 
the  second  migration  in  which  he  took  part.  It  was  so  named  becaus 
all  the  available  lands  near  Otaki  and  that  neighbourhood  had  alread 
been  occupied. 

THE   8IEOE   OF  KIKO-TAHI,    SUOAR-LOAf   ISLAITDS. 

1833. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter,  the  expedition  of  Ati-Awa 
Motu-tawa  at  Mokau  was  described.     At  that  place  some  of  tl 
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Plate  No.  15. 
Miko-tahi  Island  and  pa.       Motu-roa  Island  beyond. 
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fgati-Mania-poto  people  fell  to  the  prowess  of  the  invaders,  notably 
be  chief  Tikawe.  According  to  Maori  law,  this  death  could  not  be 
Rssed  over  without  notice,  so  Ngati-Mania-poto  and  some  of  the 
jTaikato  tribes  determined  on  again  visiting  Nga-Motu  (or  the 
igar-loaf  Islands),  notwithstanding  the  defeat  they  had  suffered  at 
e  aiege  of  Otaka  in  1831 — see  Chapter  XYIII.  In  the  meantime 
e  news  of  the  '*  Tama*te-uaua  "  migration,  in  which  most  of  their 
be  enemies  had  departed  for  Kapiti,  reached  the  Waikato  country  ; 
id  this  emboldened  them  to  attack  the  few  remaining  people  who 
sre  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nga-Motu.  These  people, 
iticipating  that  revenge  would  be  sought  for  Motu-tawa,  and  not 
)ing  strong  enough,  after  the  departure  of  so  many  of  the  tribe  for 
e  south,  to  hold  Otaka,  removed  to  Miko-tahi — the  half-tide  island 
066  to  the  foot  of  the  present  breakwater — which  they  fortified  by 
rengthening  the  palisading,  collecting  provisions,  and  making 
rrangemeuts  for  storing  water,  for  there  is  no  spring  on  this  little 
land,  nor  could  water  be  obtained  within  some  distance  on  the  main 
md.  Ati-Awa  had  not  in  this  case  the  advantage  of  the  presence  of 
le  whalers  who  had  so  materially  assisted  them  at  the  siege  of  Otaka, 
>r  they  had  all  gone  south  with  the  great  migration  of  the  previous 
ear,  and  (it  is  believed)  had  moved  across  the  Straits  to  Te  Awa-iti 
Q  Tory  Channel— which,  a  few  years  later,  became  a  whaling  station 
f  some  importance.* 

Although  60  many  of  Ati-Awa  had  departed  for  the  south,  a 
)nsiderable  number  still  remained  living  about  Nga-Motu,  under 
leir  chiefs  Te  Puke-ki-mahurangi  (who  married  Tautara's  daughter, 
nd  their  daughter,  Rawinia,  married  Richard  Barrett),  Tautara, 
Jlpuia-whariki,t  Waiaua  (Rawiri),  Katatore-te-waitere,  Te  Huia, 
fgahuka  (Piripi),  Poharama,  Te  Kiri-kumara  (Ihaia),  and  others, 
hey  numbered  altogether,  says  Watene  Taungatara,  nearly  three 
andred  people— men,  women,  and  children;  and  must  have  been 
Biy  closely  packed  in  so  small  a  space  as  is  offered  by  the  flat  top  of 
16  island,  even  though  some  few  of  them  occupied  the  pa  on  the 
immit  of  Paritutu.  Plate  No.  15  shows  Miko-tahi  with  its  perpen- 
icular  sand-stone  cliffs  and  level  top.  Palisaded,  it  was  impregnable ; 
3r  a  few  determined  men  could  hold  it  against  a  great  number  in  the 
ays  when  Maori  weapons  and  old  flint  muskets  were  used.  It  is  clear 
rom  the  names  of  the  chiefs  mentioned  above  that  there  were  people 

*  I  have  been  unable  to  aaoertain  when  Barrett's  companions  returned  to  their 
mnee  at  Nga-Motu ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  there  in  April,  1834,  as 
«  shall  see.  In  £act,  it  seems  probable  that  they  did  not  again  occupy  Motu-roa 
DtU  after  the  year  1840,  though  Barrett  himself  came  back  with  Colonel  Wakefield, 
id  landed  there  in  November,  1839. 

t  In  " Nga-Moteatea,"  page  106,  will  be  found  a  song  by  this  man;  but  it 
IS,  apparently,  nothing  to  do  with  these  events. 
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right  away  from  Onaero  to  the  Sugar-loaf  Islands  included  within  the 
garrison,  and  some  of  these  people  had  returned  home  from  Elapiti 
after  the  fall  of  Kaiapohia  (near  Ghristohurch),  in  1831. 

The  Waikato  taua  was  under  the  chiefs  Te  Wherowhero,  Waharoa 
(of  Ngati-Haua,  Upper  Thames),  Hau-pokia,  Tariki,  Tao-nui  (of  Upper 
Mokau),  Te  Tihi-rahi  (of  Waipa),  Te  Pae-tahuna,  Te  Kanawa,  Kaihau 
(of  Ngati-Te-Ata),  and  Tu-korehu  (also  of  Waipa,  Kawhia,  etc.)  The 
latter,  who  was  the  celebrated  warrior  so  often  mentioned  in  this 
narrative,  was  an  enormous  man,  distinguished  (according  to  mj 
informant)  by  a  profusion  of  grey  hairs  hanging  down  from  his  chest 
like  a  garment.  The  taua  occupied  the  point  of  land  on  which  is 
now  the  Harbour  light,  opposite  the  island  and  the  adjacent  shores,  and 
kept  up  a  musketry  fire  on  the  /hi,  but  with  little  or  no  result.  The 
place  was  too  strong  to  take  by  assault ;  so  the  invaders  sat  down  to 
starve  out  the  garrison.  Watene  Taungatara  says  they  were  a  whole 
year  before  Miko-tahi  was  taken,  but  probably  this  is  far  too  long  a 
period.  The  garrison  would  have  been  starved  into  submission  in  no 
very  long  time  had  it  not  been  for  canoes  from  the  Taranaki  tribe  to 
the  south  and  also  from  Waitara  to  the  north,  which,  taking  advantage 
of  calm  weather  and  dark  nights,  managed  from  time  to  time  to  convey 
supplies  to  the  garrison,  the  canoes  landing  on  the  rocks  outside  the 
island  where  musket  balls  could  not  reach  them.  In  one  of  these 
canoes,  a  woman  of  Ati-Awa  named  Koro-piki — a  daughter  of  Te 
Rangi-matoru,  and  married  to  a  Kawhia  man  named  Karu-whero — 
got  away  from  the  pa  and  proceeded  to  Kawhia  to  obtain  assistance 
through  her  relatives  for  the  purpose  of  mediating  between  the  hostile 
parties. 

Whilst  she  was  absent,  the  siege  went  on ;  but  the  Waikato  forces 
began  to  tire  of  it,  for  they  met  with  no  success,  and  provisions  were 
getting  scarce.  They,  therefore,  made  overtures  of  peace,  which  the 
garrison,  now  much  reduced  by  hunger,  agreed  to  consider,  and  towards 
that  end  admitted  a  few  of  the  Waikato  into  the  fortifications  to  disuss 
the  matter.  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  the  garrison  detected  what  they 
considered  signs  of  treachery  in  the  emissaries,  so  turned  on  them  and 
killed  Te  Aria  and  others— only  one  man  named  Te  Hem  escaping, 
which  he  did  by  jumping  from  the  cliff  into  the  sea,  and  then  swam 
round  to  join  his  friends.  One  of  the  garrison  named  Whakapapa 
killed  Kere  of  Ngati-Haua  in  this  affair.  Just  at  this  juncture  the 
party  from  Kawhia  arrived,  and  Koro-piki,  through  her  relationship 
to  both  sides  secured  a  truce  and  took  the  garrison  away  to  her  camp. 
Here  Waikato  were  most  urgent  to  fall  upon  them  and  slay  the  whole 
party  as  utu  for  Te  Aria ;  but  Tu-korehu  and  his  Ngati-Mania-poto 
party  would  not  consent,  and,  indeed,  prevented  what  might  have  been 
a  massacre.  Negotiations  now  proceeded,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
details  beyond  this,  that  several  of  the  chiefs  of  the  garrison  were 
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taken  away  to  Kawhia  by  Eoro-piki ;  amongst  them  the  Puke-tapu 
hapu^  besides  Foharama,  Te  Waitere,  Mid-kakau,  Waiaua,  Tamati 
Waka,  Iharaira,  Te  Waitere,  and  Te  Huia ;  and  they  appear  to  have 
become  yassals,  if  not  slaves,  to  some  of  the  Waikato  chiefs,  and  did 
not  return  to  their  homes  ''  until  the  days  of  Wairaweke,*'  as  my 
informant  put  it,  t.«.,  ''  until  Colonel  Wakefield  arranged  to  purchase 
all  this  coast  in  1840."* 

Those  of  the  garrison  who  did  not  go  to  Kawhia,  Waikato,  etc., 
retired  to  Motu-roa  Island,  where  they  lived  as  best  they  could  in  the 
caves,  rock-shelters,  and  in  little  huts  built  on  any  tiny  spot  that 
admitted  of  the  erection  of  a  roof,  for  many  years  to  come,  occasionally 
lojouming  on  the  mainland  to  cultivate  their  little  patches  of  kumarat^ 
etc.,  etc. 

The  following  incident  in  the  career  of  Te  Huia,  mentioned  above, 
during  his  sojourn  in  Waikato,  is  interesting  as  depicting  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  times.  It  is  taken  from  the  Hev.  James  Hamlin's 
journal  during  his  residence  at  Manga-pouri,  on  the  Waipa  river,  the 
MS.  of  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Dr.  Hocken :  ''August 
17th,  1836.  Wednesday  evening  about  nine  o'clock,  Kaihauf  came  to 
tell  me  he  expected  a  fight,  and  asked  what  he  should  do,  whether  or 
not  he  should  commence  making  cartridges.  I  enquired  into  the  case, 
and  he  then  said  it  was  on  account  of  Te  Huia  (the  head  chief— mc — 
of  Taranaki,  but  who  had  been  routed  and  brought  to  Waikato  as  a 
dave)  who  had  run  away  from  his  master  after  having  witnessed  the 
killing  and  eating  of  his  daughter  and  her  child  at  Otawhao,  and  he 
supposed  he  should  share  the  same  fate,  and  that  his  master  had  sent 

for  him,  but  he  would  not  go "     18th  August,  *'  Te  Huia's 

master  came  for  him,  and  used  both  kind  and  rough  words  to  him,  as 
did  the  Manga-pouri  chiefs.     But  Te  Huia  would  not  move,  so  fully 

persuaded  was  he   that    he  would    be  killed The 

Manga-pouri  chiefs  were  distantly  related  to  Te  Huia,  or  else  he 
would  have  been  dragged  off  by  his  master,  who  urged  him  again  and 
again  to  go  with  him.  But  he  replied,  *■  There  are  firewood  and  stones 
here '  (meaning  to  roast  him  with)  '  as  well  as  at  their  place.'  My 
feelings  may  be  better  imagined  than  described,  for  the  natives  here 

aeem  to  think  more  of  a  pig  than  a  slave After  Te  Huia's 

master  had  returned,  Kaihau  told  me  that  Te  Huia  had  been  the 
means  of  saving  the  lives  of  as  many  as  twenty  of  the  head  chiefs  of 
Waikato  at  one  time  at  Taranaki,  and  if  he  had  said  the  word  not  one 

*  Colonel  Wakefield  mentioiis  on  his  yiait  to  Nga-Motu  in  February,  1840,  that 
many  of  the  returned  daveB  from  Waikato  were  at  that  time  paaeing  through  to 
tfadr  Taranaki  homes. 

f  Of  the  Kgati-Te- Ata  tribe  of  Wainku,  Maunkan ;  grandfather  of  Henare 
£gjhan,  H.P.v  which  tribe  was  then  in  exile  in  the  Ngati-Mania-poto  ooxmtrf . 
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would  have  escaped.*  I  said,  '  Is  this  how  he  is  senred  in  return?  Do 
you  think  they  would  hare  killed  him  if  he  had  returned?'  Said 
they,  '  No  doubt  they  would ;  for  he  has  just  told  us  someone  warned 
him  that  if  he  returned  he  would  be  killed.'  'Then/  said  I,  'bow 
could  you  have  the  heart  to  tell  him  to  go  in  the  manner  3*ou  did?' 
He  replied,  *•  What  is  that  to  us  what  that  man  does  with  his  slave?' " 


SISOE    OF    T£    NAMU. 

June,  1833. 
The  Waikato  /atia,  having  been  so  far  successful  at  Miko-tahi, 
were  stiU  not  satisfied  with  the  result,  for  few  had  been  killed,  and 
consequently  little  '*  long  pig  "  had  been  consumed.  The  fact  of  the 
Taranaki  tribe  having  assisted  the  garrison  of  Miko-tahi  by  occasionally 
supplying  them  with  stores  brought  by  canoe  from  further  south  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  invaders,  sufficient  reason  for  attempting  to  punish 
that  tribe.  Besides,  there  were  other  reasons  in  the  death  of  some  of 
Waikato  on  the  previous  expeditions  to  the  south.  The  taua,  therefore, 
marched  south  for  Te  Namu — a  very  strong  but  small  pa,  situated  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  the  modem  town  of  Opunake,  on  a  jutting  rocky 
point  that  when  palisaded  formed  a  position  of  great  strength.  There 
are  perpendicular  clifball  round,  whilst  a  hollow  some  forty  feet  below 
the  summit  of  the  pa,  and  sixty  yards  wide,  separates  it  from  the 
general  level  of  the  country  inland.  Plate  No.  16  shows  this  pa^  and 
Map  No.  8  the  nature  of  the  ground.  To  the  north  at  less  than 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  is  another  strong  position  named  Te  Namu-iti, 
separated  from  the  generally  level  country  inland  by  a  deep  ditch.  It 
is  shown  in  Plate  No.  17.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  occupied 
during  the  siege  of  Te  Namu.  It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the 
defeat  and  scattering  of  the  Taranaki  tribe  at  Maru  in  1826  (Chapter 
XY.),  a  large  number  of  them  migrated  to  Kapiti.  But  still  there 
were  a  few  left — not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  fighting  men — 
and  these,  on  the  news  of  the  approach  of  Waikato,  gathered  into 
their  fortified  pa  of  Te  Namu,  and  stored  it  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
provisions  and  water.  The  principal  chief  of  Taranaki,  who  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  operations  in  defence  of  the  /mi,  was  Wi  Slingi 
Mata-katea — or,  as  he  was  more  generally  called  in  later  days.  Moke ; 
the  second  in  conmiand  being  Te  Kongutu-awa.  For  the  benefit  of 
their  descendants,  the  names  of  the  principal  men  within  the  pa  at  the 
siege  are  here  recorded : — 


*  Probably  this  was  at   Motu-tawa,  as  described  in  the  early  part  of  thia 
Chapter. 


Plate  No.  16. 
Te  Namu  pa,  from  the  north. 


PlJlTE  No.    17. 

Te  Namu-iti  pa  from  the  base  of  Te  Namu, 
looking  north-west. 
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Wi  Mata-katea  Mouri-o-rangi  f 

Te  Iho-o-te-rangi  ♦  Hohua 

Te  Kutu  t  (Hone)  Hereiuia  Te  Horo 

Te  Wetere  f  (Hone)  Reweti-Kuri  J 

Rupaha  f  Tui 

Maru-whenuaf  (Hakaraia)  Tupara 

Pororaiti  Patimiu 

Tawai-mua  (Mohi)  Rawiri  Pikitu 

Tapu-o-rongo  Reweti  Huanga-pango 

Te  Uira  (Parata)  Waitere  Te  Kongutu-awa| 

Tai-hakapu  Tutara  X 

Te  Ama-mako  Pera  Wetoi 

Kai-puke 

The  scriptural  names  of  the  above  people  were  given  in  after  years. 
According  to  the  Maori  accounts  the  siege  took  place  in  the  June 
before  the  wreck  of  the  **  Harriet,"  which  occurred  on  29th  April, 
1834. 

The  Waikato  forces  came  down  and  camped  near  Te  Namu,  but 
subsequently  retreated  to  the  banks  of  the  Heimama  stream,  about  a 
mile  north  of  Te  Namu,  where  they  made  their  principal  camp,  and 
they  also  partially  fortified  a  little  hill  near  Te  Namu  called  Kaiaia. 
From  here  as  a  base  they  sent  forward  strong  parties,  who  occupied 
the  plateau  divided  from  Te  Namu  by  the  hollow  referred  to,  and 
from  thence  kept  up  a  musketry  fire  on  the  pa.  Te  Kabul  of  Taranaki 
supplies  the  following  account  of  the  successive  operations  of  the  siege : 
'*  The  Waikato  tatta  occupied  the  cliffs  inland  of  Te  Namu,  indeed, 
almost  surrounding  the  pa,  except  the  seaward  side.  After  a  continuous 
firing  lasting  a  long  time,  an  assault  was  made  on  the  pa  by  some  of 
the  invaders,  whilst  others  supported  it  by  musketry  fire  from  the 
cli&.  But  this  attack  was  in  vain  ;  they  could  not  take  the  pa.  The 
besieged  kept  up  a  continuous  discharge  of  stones  on  the  advancing 
enemy,  by  which  means  many  were  killed  and  others  wounded,  which 
eventually  led  Waikato  to  retreat  by  way  of  a  neighbouring  valley. 
In  this  engagement  Mata-katea  distinguished  himself  by  shooting 
many  of  Waikato.  There  was  only  one  musket  f  in  the  pa,  and  that 
belonged  to  him.  His  aim  never  failed ;  a  man  fell  each  time  he 
discharged  his  gun — even  if  half  a  mile  off  (sic) — ^so  long  as  he  could 
see  his  man,  he  shot  him.  The  position  he  occupied  during  the  fighting 
was  high  up  in  a  puwhara,  or  tower,  within  the  pa,  from  whence  he 
had  a  clear  view  of  the  enemy. 

*  Took  the  name  of  Hon  Ng^-tai-rakau-nui.     t  All  these  five  were  assistant 
priests  to  Te  Iho-o-te-rangi,  chief  priest.     I  Three  noted  brayes  of  Taranaki. 

t  This  musket  was  obtained  by  Taranaki  at  Eiki-whenaa — see  GhapteT  XY . 
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*'  For  a  time  the  punis^  or  camps,  of  the  enemy  were  near  the  /m, 
but  they  were  subsequently  removed  some  way  off,  to  Heimama  stream, 
on  account  of  the  fear  inspired  by  Mata-katea's  musket.  The  Waikato 
besieged  Te  Namu  for  a  whole  month,  during  which  time  they  made 
five  separate  assaults  on  it  without  success.  There  were  eight  hundred 
warriors  in  the  Waikato  taua  opposed  to  the  few  in  the  pa,  and  thejf 
gave  Mata-katea  plenty  of  occupation  in  shooting  at  them.  Arama 
Karaka  of  Taranaki,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Waikato  at 
Maru  (Chapter  XY.),  was  appointed  by  Waikato  to  hunt  up  food  for 
the  invaders,  which  he  and  a  party  of  other  prisoners  did,  as  they 
knew  the  country  well.  But  as  his  sympathies  were  of  coarse  with 
the  besieged,  he  hid  the  best  part  of  his  finds,  only  supplying  Waikato 
with  a  small  quantity  of  potatoes  in  the  hollow  (Janger0)  of  the  baskets, 
so  that  they  might  run  short  of  food  and  leave. 

**  Food  thus  becoming  scarce  it  was  decided,  on  the  advice  of 
Eaihau  (of  the  Ngati-Te-Ata  tribe  of  Waiuku,  Manukau),  to  make  a 
final  assault  (the  sixth).  Before  the  attempt  Eaihau  stood  on  the 
little  hillock  before  mentioned — named  Eaiaia — ^and  shouted  out  to 
Mata-katea,  *  Hei  te  tai'rakau»nui  ahau,* — ('When  the  moon  is  full, 
expect  me.')  The  next  attack  was  made  at  that  time;  but  in  the 
interim  the  besieged  had  collected  large  quantities  of  botilders  and 
piled  them  along  the  defences  on  the  inland  side  of  the  pa.  The 
Waikato  advanced  as  before,  and  some  managed  to  get  quite  dose  up 
to  the  pa,  where  they  commenced  undermining  the  face  of  the  cliff  on 
which  the  palisades  stood,  but  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  anj 
impression  on  the  solid  concreted  boulders  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
pa.  All  this  time  Taranaki  was  hurling  over  boulders  and  stonee  and 
Mata-katea  using  his  musket,  so  that  Waikato  found  the  object 
unattainable  and  commenced  a  retreat.  This  was  just  at  dawn ;  it  was 
a  rout,  for  Waikato  did  not  stop  at  their  camp,  but  picking  up  their 
baggage,  etc.,  started  at  once  for  their  homes.  Just  after  thej 
abandoned  the  siege,  however,  Kaihau  came  back  to  the  diff  and 
shouted  out,  '  Ka  whati  au  !  Ka  hoki  hi  toku  whenua.  Nau  ano  U 
oneone  / ' — ('  I  am  retreating !  I  am  returning  to  my  own  land.  The 
land  remains  thine! ')  which  was  a  promise  that  he  would  leave  them 
alone  in  future  "  (but  evidently  this  did  not  apply  to  Waikato  as  we 
shall  see).  Mata-katea  and  his  people  now  followed  the  retreating 
Waikatos,  firing  into  them  and  attacking  them  until  they  resched 
Heimama  stream,  when  the  pursuit  was  abandoned,  and  they  returned 
to  pick  up  the  dead  killed  in  the  pursuit.  During  the  whole  period  of 
the  siege  Mata-katea  is  known  to  have  shot  sixteen  men,  whilst  the 
whole  number  of  Waikato  killed  was  sixty-eight,  bodies  found ;  on  the 
side  of  the  besieged  only  one  man,  named  Te  Ao-moko,  was  killed  by 
Waikato,  and  he  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Te  Namu. 

*<  The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  burnt  with  fire  "  (my  informant  does 
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not  say  if  any  were  eaten,  but  no  doubt  they  were).  "  Notwithstanding 
Kaihau's  speech,  Taranaki  did  not  believe  him.  Te  Iho-o-te-rangi  said 
(addressing  Kaihau  in  imagination),  ^Ko  te  ingoa,a  Nga-tai-rakau-nui, 
kua  irihia  mai  ki  runga  t  a  au,  ka  riro  mat  noku,^ — (*  Your  name, 
Nga-tai-rakau-nui,  that  you  named  me,  will  be  adopted  by  me).' 
Which  was  done  to  bear  in  mind  this  promise  of  Kaihau's  not  to  return, 
and  old  Hori  ever  after  used  it. 

"  Soon  after  the  return  to  the  pa,  Mata-katea  proposed  that  a  great 
feast  (^hakari)  should  be  held  to  commemorate  the  victory  over  their 
enemies.  All  agreed  to  this,  and  when  the  time  came  there  were  to  be 
seen  potatoes,  kumara,  taro,  Ainati -bread  (made  of  hinau  berries), 
steeped  karaka  berries,  mamaku  (tree-fern  cores),  pua  (bread  made  from 
raupoy  or  bullrush  heads),  pohue  (convolvus  roots),  fish  in  numbers,  and 
all  the  preserved  products  of  the  sea.  There  was  plenty  of  food  in  the 
pa,  and  none  of  the  besieged  suffered  in  the  least  during  the  siege.  After 
the  feast,  Mata-katea  made  a  great  speech  to  the  people,  pointing  out 
the  danger  they  were  subject  to  in  this  small  pa,  and  declaring  his 
intention  to  lead  them  all  away  a  few  miles  further  south,  to  Nga-teko, 
a  stronger  place,  and  where  the  scattered  people  of  Ngati-Rua-nui 
might  join  them ;  and  thus  with  increased  numbers  they  would  be  able 
to  repel  the  next  attack  by  Waikato,  which  was  certain  to  follow  in 
order  to  secure  utu  for  their  dead  killed  before  Te  Namu. 

'*  Shortly  after  this  all  the  people  from  Te  Namu  and  that  neigh- 
bourhood moved  away  to  Nga-teko." 

The  defeat  of  Waikato  at  Te  Namu  was  the  second  they  had  suffered 
from  those  West  Coast  people  within  three  years — and  they  evidently 
did  not  like  it,  for  their  losses  had  been  considerable.  It  was  therefore 
not  long  before  they  attempted  to  regain  their  lost  prestige,  as  we  shall 
see.  We  shall  not  lose  sight  of  Mata-katea  altogether  until  this 
narrative  closes,  for  he  had  made  a  name  for  himself  and  became  the 
principal  leader  of  Taranaki — leading  them  to  victory  and  preserving 
their  country  to  them  during  the  few  remaining  raids  of  the  powerful 
Waikato  tribes. 

The  chief  tohunya,  or  priest,  of  the  branches  of  Taranaki  besieged  at 
Te  Namu  was  Mata-katea*s  brother,  Nga-tai-rakau-nui,  who  was 
engaged  the  whole  time  with  his  assistants  in  invocating  the  gods,  to 
whose  assistance  the  people  ascribe  the  victory  they  obtained  over 
Waikato.* 

*  A  dencription  of  the  siege  of  Te  Namu  will  also  be  foand  in  Mr.  T.  W. 
Gudgeon's  **  History  and  Traditions  of  the  Maoris  "  (Auokland,  18^5),  which  differs 
in  detail  from  the  account  given  above,  but  npt  materially.  My  account  is  principally 
from  Te  Kahui — a  very  weU  informed  man — and  from  other  Native  sources.  Mr. 
Gudgeon's  story  places  the  taking  of  Miko-tahi  after  Te  Kamu ;  but  the  best 
authority  on  this  coast—old  Watene  Taung^tara — was  quite  dear  it  occurred  in  the 
order  I  have  given  it  in  the  text  abov^. 
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After  the  retuni  of  the  Waikato  forces  to  their  homes,  mnother 
expedition  was  despatched  to  fJie  Taranaki  coast,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  only  to  be  foond  briefly  rdated  by  Te  Awa-i-taia  in  A.H.M., 
Vol.  VI.,  p.  6,  for  fJiere  were  none  of  the  Ati-Awa  in  that  part  of  the 
country  to  which  the  visit  was  made  to  record  it.  Te  Awa-i-taia  says, 
''After  a  w\nie  the  Ngati-Mahanga,  Ngati-Tahinga,  Ngati-Te-Wdii, 
and  Ngati-Mania-poto — ^nombering  in  all  three  hundred  and  forty  men 
— ^again  went  to  TaranakL  This  party  searched  in  vain  for  men  ;  they 
could  not  find  any.  It  was  a  mere  renmant  of  a  tribe  that  worked  at 
catching  lampreys  at  Waitara.  Ihaia-Te-Kirikumara  of  Ati- Awa  was 
present  on  this  occasion  (he  was  a  Waikato  prisoner).  He  accompanied 
our  people  in  order  to  look  at  his  home  at  Waitara.  Waitara  was  again 
'  marked '  {i.e.,  taken  possession  of)  by  Wiremu  Te  Awa-i-taia  and  bis 
people.  This  was  done  by  burying  a  musket  used  for  shooting  meo. 
This  was  the  second  taking  possession  of  this  district.  The  party  then 
returned  to  their  own  homes.'* 


INTBODUCnON  OY  CH&I8TIAKITT. 

Wiremu  Te  Awa-i-taia^-chief  of  Ngati-Tahinga  branch  of  Waikato, 
whose  home  was  at  Raglan  and  that  neighbourhood,  a  very  fine  old  man 
handsomely  tattooed,  dignified  and  courteous,  whom  I  remember  well  on 
his  visits  to  Auckland  to  see  the  Governor  in  1859-64,  and  who  was  our 
loyal  ally  in  the  Waikato  war  of  1863-4 — was  one  of  the  early  converts 
of  those  parts  to  Christianity,  and  used  his  powerful  influence  to 
check  the  constant  state  of  warfare  into  which  the  whole  of  the 
North  Island  had  drifted — mainly  through  the  introduction  of 
muskets.  In  his  narrative  ( A.II.M.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  7)  he  says,  "  The 
party  (from  Te  Xamu)  then  returned  to  their  homes.  Then  the 
Gospel  was  introduced,  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries 
I  always  restrained  my  people  from  going  to  war — ^I,  Wiremu  Nero  Te 
Awa-i-taia,  and  aU  my  tribe  have  accepted  the  Word  of  Gt>d.  After 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  Waikato  carried  the  war  further  on 
— namely,  to  Ngati-Rua-nui — because  there  were  no  men  whatever  at 
Taranaki/*  (This  is  a  general  statement;  there  were  people  at 
Nga-Motu  and  at  Wai-mate).  "  Subsequently  a  Waikato  war-party 
went  against  Ngati-Rua-nui,  and  Te  Ruaki  pa  was  invested.  When  I 
heard  of  the  pa  being  besieged,  I  took  the  Word  of  God  to  the  Waikato 
party  and  to  Ngati-Rua-nui  (in  Orangi-tua-peka  pa).  The  work  of 
the  Gospel  could  not  well  be  carried  on  at  that  time.  Eighty  of  us 
went ;  we  spoke  to  Waikato  and  said  that  should  be  the  last  war  of  the 
Waikato.  Enough,  that  pa  was  taken  by  Waikato ;  they  came  back, 
remained,  and  believed  in  God." 
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TE    RUAKI. 
1834. 

This  old  pa  is  situated  on  the  Whareroa  Native  Reserve,  immediately 
sooth  of  the  junction  of  the  Mangimangi  stream  with  that  of  Tangahoe, 
three  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  town  of  Hawera.  It  is  still  in  good  preservation, 
and  excepting  here  and  there  where  the  cattle  have  trodden  paths  up  the 
terraces,  the  ramparts  are  intact.  It  is  a  large  pa^  capable  of  holding 
several  hundred  people.  On  the  north  side,  and  leading  from  the 
ramparts  down  to  the  Tangahoe  stream,  is  a  deep  fosse  with  high 
embankments  on  either  side,  which  in  former  times  have  evidently  been 
palisaded.  This  was  the  covered  way  down  to  the  water-supply  of  the 
pa,  and  is  noticeable  because  of  the  rarety  of  such  provision  generally 
in  Maori  fortifications.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  pa  is  the  sloping 
ground  to  the  west,  which  is  fortified,  and  was  evidently  a  modem 
addition  to  the  main  and  more  ancient  part,  due  to  the  fear  that  this 
part  should  be  occupied  by  an  enemy  possessed  of  muskets,  who  could 
from  there  command  the  main  position. 

Not  far  from  Te  Ruaki  is  another  old  pa^  named  Ohangai,  which, 
when  I  stayed  there  in  1858,  was  fully  fortified  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  with  ramparts,  fosse,  etc.,  besides  being  palisaded  with  great  posts, 
many  of  them  carved  in  the  usual  manner  with  grotesque  heads.  A 
large  number  of  people  were  then  living  there,  who  kept  the  place 
beautifully  clean  and  neat.  It  was  surrounded  by  karaka  groves,  many 
of  which  trees  grew  in  the  pa  itself  and  furnished  a  grateful  shade. 
The  views  from  the  pa,  where  the  groves  of  wood  admitted  were 
picturesque  and  charming  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  never,  in  the  extensive 
coarse  of  my  travels,  which  have  taken  me  to  every  comer  of  New 
Zealand,  did  I  ever  behold  so  chai*ming  a  site,  or  so  complete  and 
beautiful  an  example  of  an  old-fashioned  pa,  Gillfillan's  beautiful 
picture  of  the  Putiki  pa,  Whanga-nui,  is  very  like  this  place  as  it 
was  in  1838.  It  may  be  added  that  this  picture  is  the  best  graphic 
representation  of  Maori  old-time  life  that  has  appeared. 

But  to  return  to  Te  Ruaki.  The  bitterness  of  Waikato  against 
Ngati-Rua-nui  was  principally  due  to  the  loss  of  some  of  their  people 
through  the  latter  tribe,  when  they  came  down  at  the  instance  of 
the  Nga-Motu  Ati-Awa  to  assist  them  to  avenge  the  death  of  Te 
Karawa,  as  described  in  Chapter  XV.  To  this,  their  late  defeat  at  Te 
Xamu  added  another  take,  or  reason.  So,  not  long  after  the  return  from 
Te  Namu,  Waikato  again  assembled  and  started  for  Taranaki  under  the 
chiefs  Te  Wherowhero,  Pae-tahuua,  Te  Kanawa  (of  Waikato),  Waharoa 
(of  Ngati-Haua),  Te  Kohu-wai  and  Ti-kaokao  (of  Ngati- Mania -poto), 
and  others — numbering  altogether  some  twenty-five  hundred  men.  Their 
avowed  intention  was  to  capture  or  kill  Te  Rei-Hana-taua,  principal 
chief  of  Ngati-Rua-nui,  who  then  lived  at  Te  Ruaki /7a.  The  Waikato 
forces  came  down  by  the  old  war-trail  known  as  Whaka&h\i-T%Xk^^ 
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inland  of  Mount  Egmont,  and  soon  after  they  got  into  the  open  count 
near  Kete-marae  thej  fell  across  some  of  Ngati-Rua-nui,  and  with  tfa 
extraordinary  delight  of  foolish  boasting  so  often  noticed  in  the  Mao 
one  of  the  advance  guard  of  Waikato  called  out,  "  We  have  come 
fetch  Te  Hana-taua ! " — which  of  course  alarmed  the  local  people,  wl 
flew  to  Te  Ruaki  and  gave  the  alarm  there,  whilst  another  man  depart 
for  Orangi-tua-peka  to  warn  those  under  Mata-katea  to  be  on  the  alei 
and  then  the  taua  advanced  on  Te  Ruaki — which  was  only  about  thr 
miles  away,  and  where  a  large  number  of  Ngati-Rua-nui  had  assembL 
under  Te  Hana-taua  and  Tikitiki — but  it  is  said  the  majority  of  ti 
tribe  were  away  at  the  time.  An  assault  was  at  once  made  on  the  ] 
at  break  of  day.  During  this  assault  Te  Hana-taua  shouted  out  to  tl 
advancing  host,  *^  Whose  is  this  army  ?  Is  it  Te  Wherowhero's  ? 
One  of  Waikato  replied,  **  Presently  thy  head  shall  be  food  for  01 
guns  ! ''  Te  Hana-taua  replied,  '*  It  is  well,  O  people !  Tread  on  yoi 
peace -making !  " — in  which  he  referred  to  the  doings  after  the  siege  < 
Te  Namu,  in  which  Kaihau  had  stated  that  they  would  not  return  1 
trouble  Taranaki.*  After  this  Te  Hana-taua  returned  within  the  /m 
and  the  enemy  at  once  commenced  firing  into  it,  whilst  the  bravei 
rushed  up  to  the  palisades  and  tried  to  effect  an  entry.  But  they  wei 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Waikato,  seeing  that  assaulting  the  pa  wi 
useless,  now  proceeded  to  starve  the  garrison  into  submission.  The 
went  to  the  trouble  of  building  a  palisade  all  round  outside  the  pa,  % 
that  no  one  might  escape,  and  kept  careful  guard  all  the  time,  knowin 
full  well  that  the  provisions  must  fail  in  the  end.  During  this  siege  a 
incident  occurred  which  is  very  characteristic  of  Maori  life  in  the  ol 
days :  Within  the  pa  was  a  man  named  Nga-Motu  who  was  related  t 
some  of  the  besiegers,  who  desired  to  save  his  life ;  so  he  was  karangatU 
or  called  by  name,  and  told  to  come  out,  when  his  life  would  be  spared 
But,  mistrusting  Waikato,  he  replied  that  he  preferred  to  remain  witi 
his  Ngati-Rua-nui  relatives,  and,  if  necessary,  die  with  them. 

So  the  siege  continued  until  Ngati-Rua-nui  were  reduced  to  straits 
for  want  of  sustenance.  Three  months — the  Native  accounts  say— did 
they  hold  out,  and  then  one  of  the  Waikato  chiefs,  Tikaokao  of  Mokaa, 
was  admitted  to  the  pa  to  discuss  terms  of  surrender.  Some  of 
Ngati-Rua-nui  proposed  to  kill  the  emissary.f  This  was  not  agreed  to 
by  the  others,  but  when  the  surrender  of  the  pa  took  place  shortly  after, 
it  led  to  the  killing  of  some  of  those  who  had  entertained  the  treacherous 
design.  The  rest  of  the  principal  people  of  the  pa  were  taken  u 
prisoners,  and  amongst  them  their  high  chief  Te  Rei- Hana-taua.    H 

*  One  aooount  I  have  accredits  Mata-katea  with  this  oonrersation,  who,  My 
the  same  story,  had  come  from  Orangi-tua-peka  to  the  assistance  ol  Te  Hana-taoi 

t  One  account  sajs  he  was  killed,  but  I  saw  the  man  at  Upper  Mokau  in  184^ 
then  of  a  considerable  age. 
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was  principally  the  Tangahoe  dividon  of  Ngati-Rua-nui  who  suffered 
in  this  affair. 

It  is  said  by  one  of  my  informants  that  Te  Hana-taua*  was  not 
taken  at  Te  Ruaki,  but  after  the  pa  fell  Waikato  raided  into  tiiat  part 
of  Patea  occupied  by  the  Paka-kohi  hapu  of  Ngati-Rua-nui,  when,  in 
an  engagement,  he  and  others  were  captured.  After  these  events 
Waikato  moved  off  to  try  conclusions  again  with  Mata-katea,  who  then 
occupied  Waimate  pa. 

The  following  is  the  lament  composed  by  Waikato  and  sung  for 
those  of  their  tribe  who  fell  at  Te  Ruaki.  It  was  obtained  from  the 
well-known  Waikato  chief  Honana  Te  Maioha  in  1895  : — 

Tera  ia  te  pae-whenaa 

He  ata  ka  mamma, 

E  mihi  ana  au — e — . 

Ki  te  kino  kaingH  i  raro  i  nga  muri 

Ma  Tama  na  Ta— e— , 

Hurihorihia  iho  ra 

Te  kiri  o  te  makau— a— 

Kia  hongi  atu  an — e — i. 

He  kakara  ka  rum, 

Te  kakara  o  te  ipo, 

Te  rangi  e  tu,  te  papa  e  takoto, 

Nan  mai  e  haere, 

E  tae  ki  raro  ra, 

£  uia  mai  koe,  ka  hinga  te  rabui, 

He  aha  i  hinga  ai  P 

3fo  nga  korero  whakataki  ran, 

I  runga  o  Tawhiti,  he  moenga  rangatira, 

E  whai  ana  ahau — e — i, 

Te  mata  o  Tohua,  kia  haebae  au~e— i, 

Mo  koutou  ra  e  baupu  mai  ra, 

Te  wetekia  atu,  tau  o  **  Te  Awbiowhiu  "— 

Te  **  ika  o  Ngabue,"  be  ika  bu  atu. 

Mo  koutou  ki  te  po  na — e — i. 


TRANSLATION. 
On  the  bounding  line  of  viaion, 
The  clear  light  of  dawn  appears, 
Whilst  I  in  sorrow  here  lament, 
For  deeds  done  in  that  ill-favoured  land. 
'Twas  there  the  sons  of  the  war-god  Tu 
Were  overwhelmed  and  slain. 
Handsome  was  my  loved  one  : 
Oh  !  that  I  could  now  salute  him, 
And  feel  the  sweetness  that  was  bis. 

♦  Te  Hana-taua  bad  a  son  named  Tai-te-ariki,  who,  says  my  informant,  was 
named  after  the  sun  of  Wbiro — an  ancestor  who  lived  in  Hawaiki,  shown  on  Table 
XVI.,  Chapter  III.,  hereof— from  whom  be  descended,  as  do  the  Ngati-Tangiia 
tribe  of  Barotonga. 
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The  fragrance  of  my  lover 

Was  of  the  heaven  above  and  earth  below. 

Welcome  then,  and  now  depart, 

And  when  thy  spirit  reaches  the  north. 

Thou  wilt  be  asked,  ''  Have  the  noble  ones  fallen  ? 

And  what  was  the  cause  that  laid  them  low  ?  * ' 

(Thou  shalt  reply), 

'*  *Twas  the  many  urgent  incitations 

Beyond  there  at  Tawhitii  stream, 

The  death-bed  of  the  chiefs.** 

And,  now,  alas,  I  seek 

Obsedian  of  Tuhua,  my  flesh  to  score 

In  sorrow  for  ye  all,  that  there  in  heaps  do  lie. 

Why  didst  thou  not  unloose 

The  wrist-band  of  "  Te  Awhiowhio  ?«— 

The  '*  fish  of  Kgahue,**  the  weapons  that 

Caused  ye  all  to  death  to  descend. 

N0TB8.— 1.  Tawhiti  streun  flows  near  Te  RuaU  jM.  9.  Is  probably  the  aamie  of  a  mm, 
called  in  the  next  line  *'  the  fish  of  Ngahne  "—an  emblematical  name  for  the  greenstoDC,  often 
said  to  be  a  fish. 

8IEOB   OF   WAIMATE   PA. 

After  the  departure  of  Waikato  from  Te  Namu,  in  1833,  as  described 
a  few  pages  back,  Mata-katea  and  his  people,  whilst  elated  at  their 
victory  over  the  northern  tribes,  at  the  same  time  felt  that  Te  Noma 
was  not  of  sufficient  size,  nor  such  an  impregnable  place  as  others  in  the 
event  of  Waikato  returning  to  seek  utu  for  their  losses.  With  the  idea 
of  securing  a  place  of  greater  security,  the  tribe  decided  on  oocapying 
Nga-teko  or  Nga-ngutu-maioro  pas,  which  are  generally  known  u 
Waimate;  Orangi-tua-peka  is  another  name  for  the  second  of  the 
places  named  above.  It  is  a  very  strong  position,  formed  by  the 
separation  of  a  point  of  land  from  the  mainland  through  the  action  of 
the  Kapuni  river,  which,  however,  now  runs  on  the  west  of  the  /», 
having  abandoned  its  old  channel  which  cuts  off  the  pa  on  the  east, 
leaving  a  gorge  some  two  hundred  feet  deep,  with  almost  perpendicular 
sides,  whilst  the  abrupt  cliffs  of  the  sea-coast  form  an  impregnable 
barrier  on  that  side.  Orangi-tua-peka  is  quite  level  on  top  and  perhaps 
two  acres  in  extent.  The  ascent  to  it  is  on  the  eastern  end,  up  the 
narrow  ridge  shown  in  Plate  No.  18.  Major  Heaphj  has  preserved  a 
drawing  of  this  celebrated  pa,  as  seen  by  him  in  1840,  when  its 
palisading  was  intact ;  but  his  sketch  must  have  been  taken  from  the 
bottom  of  the  gorge,  and  thus  omits  the  level  top  of  the  pa^  as  seen  in 
Plate  No.  18,  which,  however,  excludes  the  deep  gorge,  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  picture.  Nga-teko  is  seen  just  over  the  top  of  this  pa,  and 
is  also  shown  in  Plate  No.  19,  taken  from  the  beach  under  Orangi-toa* 
peka.  Both  of  these  places  were  formidable  positions  when  paHsaded. 
The  Kapuni  river  runs  between  the  two  pas  and  its  mouth  formed  a 


Plate  No  18. 
Orangi-tua-peka,  or  Waimate  pa,  from  the  south. 


Plate  No.   19. 
Nga-teko,  from  below  Orang^-tua-peka. 
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iaoding  place  for  the  fishing^canoes.  The  pat  are  two  and  three-quarter 
miles  8.E.  from  the  modem  town  of  Manaia,  and  are  situated  within 
the  Ngati-Bua-nui  tribal  territories. 

When  the  Taranaki  people  from  Te  Namu,  under  Mata-katea, 
arrived  at  Waimate,  they  found  no  one  there,  but  soon  ascertained  that 
Hukanui  Manaia — ^the  chief  of  those  parts — together  with  all  his  people, 
irere  living  away  in  the  wilds  of  the  forest,  for  the  dread  of  Waikato 
was  great.  Mata-katea  went  out  himself  and  sent  out  other  parties 
also,  and  gradually  brought  all  the  people  in,  who  were  found  here  and 
there  living  in  twos  and  threes  in  separate  places.  It  took  them  a 
fortnight  to  gather  together  all  these  fugitives,  who  numbered  about 
two  hundred,  and  then  the  whole  party  agreed  to  throw  in  their  lot 
together  and  renew  the  fortifications  of  Orangi-tua-peka  and  Nga-teko 
ready  for  the  inevitable  return  of  Waikato.  There  were  thus  in  the  pa$ 
— says  my  informant — ^three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  besides  women  and 
children,  composed  of  Taranaki  and  Ngati-Rua-nui.  In  Mr.  T.  W. 
Gudgeon's  account  of  this  affair  {loc,  cit.,  p.  78),  he  says  (or  implies, 
for  he  confuses  the  names  of  the  two  pas)  that  there  were  eighty 
Taranaki  and  forty  Nga-Ruahine  warriors  in  Nga-teko,  under 
Mata-katea,  Ngatai,  and  Tihe ;  two  hundred  of  Ngati-Rua-nui  under 
Titoko-waru,  Pakeke,  Tiako,  and  Te  Awaroa  in  Waimate  or  Orangi- 
toa-peka.  Every  preparation  was  made  by  provisioning  the  pa$ ; 
Mata-katea  was  appointed  fighting  chief,  and  Nga-Tai-rakau-nui  as 
his  assistant,  to  whom  fell  the  duties  of  the  karakia  to  the  Maori  gods 
and  the  government  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  pa — '*  to  incite  the 
men  to  be  courageous ;  to  abandon  their  bodies  to  death ;  to  feel  no 
fear ;  and  act  as  true  warriors.  Such  are  the  encouraging  words  of  a 
lesdin?  chief  to  the  common  people  "  (says  my  informant)  *'  Mata-katea 
had  two  duties,  the  one  internal  and  the  other  external,  of  the  pa. 
When  danger  arose  it  was  his  duty  to  lead  men  forth  to  fight  to  the 
death,  whilst  Nga-Tai-rakau-nui  taught  them  to  be  cautious  so  that 
they  might  live  long  to  fight  their  enemies  and  preserve  the  land.  The 
reason  of  this  was,  that  nearly  all  had  fled  to  Kapiti,  to  Wai-kanae, 
and  even  to  Arapaoa  in  the  South  Island,  for  fear  of  Waikato. 
Commencing  at  Pari-ninihi  (the  White  Cliffs,  forty  miles  north  of  New 
Pl3rmouth),  right  away  south  to  Wai-totara,  all  the  tribes  of  Ngati- 
Tama,  Ngati-Mutunga,  and  Ati-Awa,  with  most  of  Taranaki  and 
Ngati-Rua-nui,  had  fled  through  fear  of  Waikato.  The  two  last 
mentioned  departed  after  the  others ;  but  some  remained,  having  been 
restrained  by  Mata-katea  and  others  under  Te  Hana-taua,  and  were 
now  under  his  guidance.'' 

So  Waikato  returned  on  their  tracks  from  Te  Ruaki  determined  to 
beard  the  lion  in  his  den.     As  the  taua  reached  Kaupoko-nui  river^they 
were  seen  by  MatA'katea's  acouta,  and  soon  after  they  canr^  %X» 
MADga-poraa — not  far  from  Kanae  pa,  a  little  distance  trom  Wie  TiiOXJL>i)CL 
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of  the  river.  Mr.  Gudgeon  says  another  party  camped  at  Te  Matihe— 
above  Inaha  stream,  to  the  south  of  Waimate.  Mata-katea,  taking  a 
chosen  band  of  fifty  warriors,  marched  during  the  night  along  the  beach 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kaupoko-nui  (about  seven  miles  west  of  Waimate). 
Arrived  there  they  were  able  to  see  the  fires  of  the  Waikato  camp,  and 
hear  the  chiefs  addressing  their  warriors,  and  mentioning  Mata-katea's 
name.  '*  Stay  all  of  you  here  whilst  I  creep  forward,"  said  Mata-katea.  . 
He  then  went  stealthily  toward  the  enemies'  camp,  and  happened  right 
on  one  of  their  men  who  was  fishing  by  the  side  of  the  river.  As  he 
drew  near  the  fisherman  the  latter  detected  the  slight  noise  made  by  his 
footstep  on  the  gravel ;  he  sprung  up  and  called  out,  "  Who  is  that  ?" 
Said  Mata-katea,  '*  Friend  !  It  is  I.  How  many  fish  have  you  caught  ?" 
The  man  answered,  *'  I  have  none ! "  He  mistook  Mata-katea  for  one 
of  their  own  people,  for  the  latter  had  assimulated  his  speech  to  that  of 
Waikato.  Then  Mata-katea  sprang  forward,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  j^ 
taiaha  felled  the  man — he  cut  off  his  head,  took  out  his  heart,  and  left 
the  body  on  a  prominent  stone.  The  head,  on  his  return,  was  stuck  on 
a  pole  on  the  palisades  to  dismay  the  enemy,  whilst  the  heart  was 
offered  to  the  gods,  Aitu-hau  and  Aitu-pawa  in  the  Whangai-hau*  | 
ceremony ;  Waikato  did  not  discover  the  death  of  the  missing  man. 

'*  When  the  light  of  the  sun  appeared  next  morning,  the  taua 
marched  down  towards  the  pa^  which  was  soon  encompassed,  and  thej 
commenced  firing,  which  was  returned  by  those  of  Nga-teko.  Mata-katea 
shot  one  of  the  Waikato  chiefs  named  Tai-puhi.  This  caused  the  tam 
to  fall  back  inland,  to  the  side  of  the  Kapuni  stream.  Mata-katea 
shouted  out,  '^  Search  for  one  of  your  men ;  last  night  he  was  killed. 
Here  is  his  head  stuck  on  top  of  this  post,  and  his  heart  has  been  offered 
to  the  gods."  On  return  to  camp,  the  taua  collected  together  and 
searched  amongst  themselves  as  to  who  was  absent,  and  then  found  that 
Te  Waka  was  missing ;  they  came  to  the  conclusion  he  had  been  killed 
at  Kaupoko-nui. f  Then  the  taua  came  to  this  conclusion,  "It  is 
Mata-katea  and  his  people  who  will  prevail  in  this  war,  since  the  heart 
of  this  man  has  been  offered  to  the  gods.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  take 
the  pa,^^  Te  Kanawa  and  Pae-tahuna  were  for  retreating  and  leaving 
the  pa  alone,  for  the  omens  were  unpropitious ;  others  wished  to  continue 
the  assault.  The  first  said,  "  Even  if  we  remain,  the  pa  will  not  be 
taken.  As  for  this  great  taita^  Mata-katea  alone  appears  to  be  able  to 
beat  it !  Are  not  two  of  us  already  killed  by  his  hand  ?  " 

*  Whangai'hauy  *'  feeding  the  wind,'*  is  a  ceremony  performed  over  the  first 
slain  in  battle.  The  hau  is  any  part  of  a  corpse  which  may  be  taken  by  the  priest, 
over  which  to  repeat  incantations ;  it  is  therefore  an  offering  to  the  g^ods  who  reside 
in  the  wind  {hau  meaning  wind).     J.  Whitens  Lectures,  1860. 

t  All  these  sayings  and  doings  of  the  taua  would  be  learnt  from  the  Taranaki 
prisoners  after  they  escaped  from  Waikato,  as  we  shall  see— I  am  quoting  Te  Kahoi 
here. 
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lowever,  when  next  morning  came,  the  pa  was  attacked.  As 
\s  the  taua  was  seen  approaching,  Mata-katea  and  Manaia 
ed  the  tower,  and  from  there  kept  up  a  fire  on  the  enemy, 
ig  one  man  as  they  advanced.  But  this  did  not  stay  the  taua ; 
ime  along  pouring  a  heavy  fire  into  the  pa,  and  continued  to  do 
%  long  time.  But  the  assault  failed,  and  the  taua  had  to  retreat 
to  Kapuni.     The  gun  used  by  Zdata-katea  was  a  urumu-ngutu- 

(?  blunderbuss).  Six  of  the  enemy  were  shot  by  Mata-katea, 
E^  and  Whetoi.  Some*  of  the  dead  were  carried  off  by  the  taua 
they  retreated,  but  three  of  their  muskets  and  some  ammunition 
o  the  hands  of  the  besieged — making  four  then  in  their  possession.'^ 
x>k8  as  if  Taranaki  had  followed  up  and  fought  the  taua  outside 
!,  which  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Gudgeon  (loc.  cit.),  who  says: 
he  following  day  the  Matihe  party  attacked  Orangi-tua-peka,  but 
net  in  the  open  and  driven  back,  leaving  five  of  their  number 

them  ;  the  others  they  carried  off  and  burnt.  The  brunt  of  this 
eU  on  Taranaki,  who,  highly  delighted  at  their  success,  cut  off  the 
of  the  slain  and  sent  them  over  to  their  allies  at  Waimate  to 
te  their  palisades." 

*.  Gudgeon  continues :  **  On  the  following  morning  Waikato  made 
)r  combined  attack.    A  party  of  one  hundred  men  was  told  off  to 

ambush  near  the  pa  during  the  night,  while  at  early  dawn  the 
body  was  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  on  Waimate,  hoping  in  this 
\T  to  draw  the  garrison  away  from  their  pa  (?  that  at  Nga-teko), 
>  give  the  ambush  a  chance.  Probably  this  scheme  might  have 
ded  had   Waikato's  courage  been  equal  to  Taranaki's  cunning; 

sooner  did  Waikato  attack  in  earnest  than  both  Taranaki  and 
iluahine  (of  Ngati-Rua-nui)  rushed  over   (from  Nga-teko)   to 

their  friends,  but  before  leaving  made  their  women  and  boys  go 
e  the  pa,  as  though  ready  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  ruse  succeeded 
ably,  and  the  ambush,  believing  the  occupants  of  Waimate  were 
ig  for  them  to  attack,  remained  hidden,  while  their  people,  assaulted 
e  full  strength  of  the  allies,  were  thoroughly  beaten  and  fled 
sued,  Nga-Ruabine  being  suspicious  of  ambushcades." 
Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Nga-ngutu-mairo,''  says  Mr.  Gudgeon, 
ikato  lost  in  all  about  sixty  men,  including  the  chiefs  Mere-kai- 

and  Pungatara,  chiefs  of  Ngati-Hine-tu  (of  Waikato) ;  Te 
-wai,  a  leading  chief  of  Ngati-Mania-poto ;  Hiahia,  Toa-ranga- 
?u-pekepeke,  Te  Oi-tai  and  Bae-taha.      The  allies  lost  only  one 

Te  Kamia,  and  five  men.  That  day  it  was  ascertained  that 
ato  really  had  retreated ;  and  the  same  night  they  were  followed 
le  most  able-bodied  men  of  the  allies,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
^,  and  found  camped  at  Otu-matua  pa  (situated  on  the  coast,  at 
>int  fourteen  miles  W.N.W.  from  Waimate,  and  two  miles  S.W. 
e  present  village  of   Pihama).      Nga-Buahine  bid   ttvetaftA-^^^ 
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carefully,  intending  to  storm  the  camp  at  sundown;  this  plan, 
however,  was  defeated  by  a  few  straggling  Taranaki,  who,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves,  gave  warning  to  Waikato,  and  they  taking 
alarm,  left  everything  and  stole  away,  so  that  when  the  allies  rushed 
the  camp,  the  birds  had  flown.  The  hurry  and  confusion  of  the 
retreat  had,  however,  one  good  effect,  and  that  was  that  Te  Hana-taua 
and  most  of  his  people  (captured  at  Te  Ruaki)  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape,  and  eventually  took  shelter  with  Nga-Ruahine  and 
Taranaki  at  Waimate." 

Te  £[ahui  says,  '*  Nine  days  were  occupied  by  Waikato  in 
assaulting  the  ^m,  but  without  success;  and  on  the  last  day  the 
besieged  sallied  forth  and  fought  their  enemies  in  the  open  and  beat 
them  (as  described  above),  losing  six  men  killed,  and  thirteen  wounded 
— who  all  recovered."  Mr.  Gudgeon  says  (loc,  eit)  that  after  the 
above  fight  Waikato  departed  for  their  homes,  but  Te  Kahui  tells  a 
different  tale,  as  follows : — 

"After  the  defeat  of  Waikato,  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Uu 
desired  to  make  peace  with  Taranaki,  and  communicated  with  Mats- 
katea  to  that  end.  Mata-katea  proceeded  by  himself  to  the  enemies' 
camp,  where  he  was  greeted  by  the  whole  taua,  and  a  t€inpi  for  the 
dead  was  held  with  some  of  the  Taranaki  prisoners  still  in  the  hands 
of  Waikato.  Then  arose  Te  Wherowhero,  and  addressing  their  visitor 
said,  '  For  the  first  time  has  my  weapon  been  broken  on  this  day.' 
This  was  all  he  said.  Next  Mata-katea  addressed  the  assembly,  '  On 
the  morrow  we  will  talk ;  after  which  I  shall  know  if  this  is  a  true 
peacemaking.'  To  this  the  chiefs  of  Waikato — Te  Wherowhero,  Te 
Kanawa,  Te  Waharoa,  and  Pae-tahuna^--consented.  Mata-katea  now 
proposed  to  the  taua  that  their  arms  should  be  left  in  charge  of  the 
Taranaki  and  other  prisoners,  to  guard,  at  the  meeting.  After  this 
had  been  assented  to,  Mata-katea  returned  to  his  pa,  and  reported 
proceedings,  sa}ing  to  the  people,  *  The  enemy  desires  peace,  let  us 
consider  this  very  carefully,  whether  it  is  to  be  a  permanent  peace  or 
not.     If  so,  it  will  be  well.'  " 

The  proposition  being  favourably  received,  '*  When  morning  came 
the  whole  of  the  people  from  the  pas  marched  out  and  went  to  meet 
Waikato,  carrying  with  them  a  great  abundance  of  food — potatoes, 
kumaray  tares,  karaka  berries,  dried  fish,  dried  shark,  etc.,  and  finaUy, 
on  reaching  the  Waikato  camp,  laid  it  all  down  before  them.  It 
formed  a  great,  high  pile;  and  as  the  people  came  up  they  were 
welcomed  by  the  women  of  Waikato,  Mata-katea  going  avet  and 
joining  the  ranks  of  Waikato.  Te  Wherowhero  now  stood  up  to 
address  the  two  bodies  of  people,  saying,  '  This  is  my  final 
peacemaking;  I  have  ended — ended  for  ever;  and  shall  return  at 
once  and  not  come  back.  Your  lands  remain  with  you  on  account  of 
jour  prowess.     Were  I  to  fight  again  after  this  my  arm  would  be 
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broken  under  the  shining  sun.'    He  was  followed  by  Nga-tai-rakau-nui, 

irho  assented  to  the  peace.    Next  Mata-katea  called  on  Te  Wherowhero 

and  Nga-tai'  to  approach  and  stand  on  either  side  of  the  pile  of  food. 

He,  together  with  Manaia,  Toi,  Titoko-waru,  and  Whetoi,  being  joined 

hj  some  Waikato  chiefs,  stood  not  far  off,  and  then  Te  Wherowhero 

and  Nga-tai'  (as  the  chief  priests)  repeated  some  karakias  usual  on 

peacemaking,  all  the  others  joining  in.     And  so  peace  was  concluded." 

Neither  of  these  narratives  mention  the  fact  that  Te  Awa-i-taia, 
after  visiting  the  Waikato  camp  at  Te  Ruaki,  had  come  on  to  Waimate, 
and  was  actually  in  the  pa  during  the  time  of  the  Waikato  attack.  As 
he  says  himself,  his  object  was  to  induce  them  all  to  accept  Christianity, 
and  no  doubt  his  influence  helped  to  cement  this  peace.  Taranaki 
people  say  Waikato  committed  a  breach  of  Maori  tikanga^  or  etiquette, 
in  attacking  the  pa^  whilst  one  of  their  own  chiefs  and  his  party  were 
inside  its  ramparts. 

Te  Awa-i-taia  says  (A.H.M.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  8),  *'  Beyond  Orangi-tua- 
peka  there  were  no  inhabitants  on  our  return.  We  passed  through  the 
deserted  district  of  Taranaki  and  came  to  Nga-Motu.  We  found  a 
remnant  of  the  people  living  on  Motu-roa  Island.  We  passed  through 
the  uninhabited  district  of  Waitara  and  came  to  Mokau — there  we  saw 
the  face  of  man;  the  people  residing  there  were  Ngati-Mania-poto. 
When  we  arrived  at  Waikato,  Christianity  had  greatly  spread." 

It  will  be  noticed  above  that  Te  Kohu-wai,  a  high  chief  of 
Ngati-Mania-poto  was  MQed  before  Waimate.  Very  shortly  after  the 
Tetnrn  of  Te  Wherowhero's  taua^  the  celebrated  warrior  Tu-korehu,  and 
Taonuiy  of  the  above  tribe,  made  a  raid  with  a  small  party  into  the 
Ngati-Bua-nui  country  to  seek  revenge  for  Te  Kohu-wai's  death. 
They  fell  on  a  small  party  of  the  local  people,  and  there  killed 
Piri-mai-waho— a  Ngati-Hua-nui  chief — and  thus  squared  the  account, 
and  at  the  same  time  ended  the  Waikato  raids  into  the  Taranaki  district 
for  ever. 

BATTLE  OF  PAKA-KUTU,  OTAKI. 

1834. 

We  must  for  a  time  change  the  scene  of  our  narrative  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kapiti  island,  where  some  of  the  Taranaki  tribes 
became  involved  at  this  time  with  another  of  the  migrating  tribes 
irom  the  north,  the  Ngati-Rau-kawa,  which  tribe  had  removed  from 
their  old  homes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maunga-tautari  in 
consequence  of  complications  arising  with  the  tribes  of  Waikato, 
Ngati-Haua,  etc.  By  this  time — 1833-4 — Ngati-Bau-kawa  were  in 
considerable  force  aroimd  Otaki  ;  they  had  come  down  in  several 
parties,  and  their  adventures  on  the  way  form  an  interesting  study, 
but  it  does  not  belong  to  this  history. 

At  this  time  the  Ati-Awa  tribes  of  Waitara,  and  that  neighbour- 
hood, were  very  numerous  about  Wai-kanae,  Otaki,  etc.,  lot  tYkfiivt  onov 
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territories  on  the  west  coast  were  practicallj  abandoned  through  the 
repeated  raids  of  the  Waikatos,  as  has  been  related.  Living,  as 
were  these  migratory  tribes  as  mamne,  or  strangers,  in  a  conquered 
country,  and  before  any  permanent  settlement  had  taken  place; 
obtaining  their  food  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  ever  on  the  watch 
against  their  neighbours,  the  Ngati-Toa  and  Ngati-Bau-kawa,  the 
leader  of  the  former  of  which  tribes,  Te  Bau-paraha,  was  far  from 
being  trusted  by  Ati-Awa,  though  ostensibly  allies,  led  to  more  than 
ordinary  savage  and  lawless  ways.  Hence,  about  this  time,  oar 
Ati-Awa  friends  became  embroiled  with  their  Ngati-Rau-kawa 
neighbours  to  the  north.  The  description  of  the  troubles  that  ensued 
will  be  left  to  old  Rangi-pito— parts  of  whose  narrative  have  frequently 
been  quoted  before.     He  says  : — 

'*  Some  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  Tama-te-uaua  migration  (see 
this  Chapter,  ante),  and  before  we  moved  on  to  Port  Nicholson,  there 
came  down  from  Taranaki  another  heke  named  '  Heke-paukena,'  which 
was  the  last  from  that  district.*  Not  long  after  their  arrival  a  man 
named  Tawake,  of  the  Ngati-Tawhake  hapu  of  Ati-Awa  from  Puke- 
tapu,  but  formerly  of  Kairoa  inland  of  Lepperton,  and  others  went 
inland  to  a  place  on  the  north  side  of  the  Otaki  river — ^to  the  territorj 
then  occupied  by  Ngati-Rau-kawa — ^to  ao-kai,  or  steal  food.  As  the 
party  returned,  Tawake  remembered  that  he  had  left  his  pipe  behind, 
and  so  went  back  to  fetch  it,  when  he  was  caught  by  Ngati-Bau- 
kawa,  who  killed  him  with  their  tomahawks.  Finding  he  did  not 
return,  his  companions  went  to  look  for  him,  and  found  and  brought 
away  his  headless  body  to  the  coast  where  the  migration  was  camped. 
Great  excitement  was  caused  by  this  death,  and,  as  usual,  revenge  was 
determined  upon.  Messengers  were  at  once  despatched  to  Wai-kanae, 
ten  miles  to  the  south,  where  the  main  body  of  Ati-Awa  was  living. 
The  tribe  arose  at  once  and  came  to  Otaki,  where  they  attacked 
Ngati-Hau-kawa  in  the  open  near  their  pa  at  that  place.  The  latter 
tribe  was  driven  into  their  pa^  in  which  at  that  time  Te  JRau-paraha 
was  staying,  and  was  eventually  reduced  to  great  straits,  for  Ati-Awa 
completely  surrounded  the  pa,  and  cut  off  all  communication  with  the 
outside.  Matters  continued  thus  for  some  time  until  the  feeding  of 
the  many  people  in  the  pa  began  to  become  a  serious  affair,  and  it 
was  seen  that  if  the  siege  continued  much  longer,  the  pa  would  hare 
to  capitidate.  Te  Bau-paraha,  who  as  usual  took  the  most  prominent 
part  in  directing  the  defence  (although  he  was  fighting  against  his  late 
allies),  seeing  matters  begin  to  look  very  serious,  despatched  ten 
messengers  to  bring  down  the  Waikato  tribes  to  his  assistance.  This 
meant  at  least  a  month  or  six  weeks'  delay.  The  men  travelled  by 
the  coast,  but  were  captured  and  killed  by  Ngati-Rua-nui.     He  next 

♦See  aut€.    ProbaUy  lYie  - UeVft-V«^^Mi^^^  .i«s^T«JSts  ^Qw.\mS.. 
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sent  two  messengers,  who  travelled  by  way  of  the  mountains,  and 
i\iey  managed  to  get  through  their  enemies,  proceeding  by  way  of 
(he  Whanga-nui  river,  Lake  Taupo,  and  finally  to  Waikato.  The 
messengers  were  successful  in  rousing  these  tribes,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  Waikato  and  Taupo  people  (the  latter  under  Te  Heuheu) 
came  to  Te  Bau-paraha's  assistance.  In  the  meantime  the  siege  went 
on.  At  this  time  Ngati-Bua-nui,  which  tribe  was  assisting  the  Ati- 
Awa,  wished  to  make  peace ;  and  for  this  purpose  sent  Tu-rau-kawa 
and  ten  other  chiefs  to  the  pa  to  make  overtures  towards  that  end. 
But  Te  Rau-paraha — in  keeping  with  his  usual  character — ^incited 
Ngati-Rau-kawa,  whilst  the  emissaries  were  in  the  pa,  to  kill  them. 
This  was  done,  and  thus  died  one  of  the  most  learned  men,  probably, 
that  the  Maoris  have  ever  known.  Tu-rau-kawa  was  a  tohunga  of  the 
first  rank,  and  a  poet  of  no  mean  order.  His  compositions  are  full  of 
most  interesting  references  to  the  ancient  history  of  the  people.  As 
the  Maoris  say,  they  show  a  greater  knowledge  of  ancient  history  than 
any  others,  and  contain  '  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Maori  world.'  " 

The  arrival  of  these  reinforcements  from  the  north  altered  the  state 
of  affairs  for  a  time  and  caused  the  Ati-Awa  to  withdraw  from  before 
the  pa  at  Otaki,  and  retire  to  Paka-kutu — a  pa  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Otaki  river,  not  very  far  from  the  sea-coast,  and  between  there  and  the 
Rangi-uru  (or  Wbakarangirangi)  stream.*  The  Ngati-Rau-kawa  and 
their  northern  allies  now  advanced  and  attacked  Paka-kutu,  which  was 
occupied  by  Ati-Awa,  Ngati- Rua-nui,  and  Taranaki.  Both  sides 
suffered  severely  in  the  fighting  that  ensued  for  two  whole  days.  And 
then  Ati-Awa  retreated  to  the  south  side  of  Otaki  river  to  a  j^a  of  theirs 
named  Hao-whenua,  situated  close  to  the  site  of  the  old  accommodation 
house  there. 

HAO-WHENTTA. 

1834. 
In  the  fighting  that  occurred  at  this  period  both  sides  were  well 
armed  with  muskets.  Rangi-pito  says,  **  Then  the  enemy  in  their 
thousands  advanced  against  Ati-Awa  in  their  pa  at  Hao-whenua,  but 
Te  Rau-paraha  remained  in  his  pa  at  Otaki,  whilst  Ngati-Rau-kawa 
and  Waikato  advanced  to  the  attack — he  was  afraid  of  Waikato,  kei 
apititia  mo  nga  he  o  mua — (lest  he  should  be  killed  on  account  of  his 
former  evil  deeds  against  that  tribe).  So  the  ope  came  on  to  Hao-whenua 
full  of  bravado  and  anxious  to  exterminate  Ati-Awa  and  their  allied 
tribes — Taranaki  and  Ngati -Rua-nui.  The  pa  was  held  by  the  chiefs 
Tu-whata  (Hone),  Huri-whenua,  Te  Hau-te-horo,  Raua-ki-tua, 
Eere-tawhangawhanga,  Rangi-wahia,  Tau-tara,  Te  Tupe-o-Tu,  Te 
Manu-toheroa,  and  others.      It  was  a  very  large  pa,  palisaded  with 

•  The  JoBgr,  sAndy  beach  ontaide  Itangi»xuu  is  named  PaTe-TXiata.    "&«%  -wct^ 
hlkd  two  of  the  Ati'Awa  by  Pakiha  and  Manu-ariki. 
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pekerangi  (the  lower  line)  and  kiri-tangata  (the  upper  and  inner 
about  two  miles  long  {nie.')  On  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  before  th 
three  ngohiy  or  companies,  were  sent  out  by  the  pa  to  meet  them, 
two  hundred  men  topu  (four  hundred),  under  Hone  Tu-whatf 
Ua-piki,  Kere-tawhangawhanga,  and  Huriwhenua  as  leaders, 
they  went  forth,  and  were  given  over  to  death  by  the  guns  {ka 
ratou  katoa  hei  ngaunga  ma  U  pu).  As  they  went  forth,  those  divi 
under  Hone  and  Te  Ua-piki  led  the  advance — ^the  other  two  remai 
in  the  rear  as  a  whakahokiy^  or  support.  Then  the  enemy  fled,  foll( 
by  Hone's  party.  After  watching  his  advance  for  some  time,  th( 
other  ngohi  gave  chase  also  as  a  support — for  by  that  time  they  1 
it  was  a  real  retreat  and  not  a  feint.  They  only  followed  the  ei 
as  far  as  a  swamp,  however ;  and  from  there  the  enemy  retum< 
their  pun%9,  or  camps.  The  first  attack  on  Hao-whenua  was  at  an 
and  the  victory  lay  with  Ati-Awa. 

**The  following  day  the  enemy  returned.  They  advanced  by  w 
Pahiko,  which  is  the  same  place  as  Muka-kai,  a  place  on  the  soutb 
of  Hao-whenua,  where  Hau-te-horo  and  Te  Tupe-o-Tu  were  p 
with  a  small  party  of  Te  Ati-Awa.  The  enemy  fell  on  them  and  \ 
most  of  them.  This  event  occurred  early  in  the  morning.  Ati- 
only  got  one  man  in  payment  for  these  deaths— one,  Kuri,  of  Tf 
who  was  shot  by  Te  Whaiaipo.  Te  Tupe-o-Tu  was  shot  by  Puk< 
of  Ngati-Mania-poto.  Then  the  enemy  came  on  towards  the  sea-si 
where  they  fell  across  a  party  of  women  belonging  to  Ati-Awa, 
were  bringing  food  to  the  pa ;  many  of  these  were  killed,  whilst  se 
escaped  to  their  friends — na  tana  kaha  hi  U  tahuti  ka  ora  ai  etaki- 
their  powers  of  running  did  several  escape).  This  occurred  on 
beach  at  a  place  named  Te  Mahia,  which  was  not  far  from  Hao-wh 
pa.  The  enemy  got  on  all  sides  and  enclosed  them,  as  it  were, 
event  oc;curred  in  the  forenoon. 

**  Then  the  enemy  came  on  towards  Hao-whenua,  when  Ati- 
went  forth  in  force  from  the  pa  to  stop  them.  The  two  parties 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  pa,  when  the  firing  commenced.  A 
noon  they  came  to  close  quarters,  and  here  Papaka — ^younger  brc 
of  Te  Heuheu  of  Taupo— fell,  shot  in  the  forehead  (by  Te  Naeroa, 
old  Taiata  of  Ngati-Tama,  and  his  death  squared  that  of  Te  Tupe-o- 
The  Ngati-Tu-whare-toa,  the  Ngati-Mania-poto,  and  Ngati-Rau-li 
(the  two  first  the  allies   from  the  north)   suffered  severely  in 

*  If  the  hunuhunuy  or  advance  party,  were  driyen  back,  then  the  matuaf  or 
party,  served  us  a  whakahoki  (to  return,  or,  in  fact,  hb  a  support),  and  thej  i 
then  join  in  the  advance.  If  any  evil  omen  had  occurred  to  the  AtmnANnN,  so 
a  kohera  (when  the  leading  men  turned  to  the  left  by  mistake  after  he  had  cas 
spear  of  defiance  at  the  enemy),  then  would  the  people  say,  '*  JF/  Ht  iai  I 
Unnhia  !  "— («  Ah  !  There  is  the  devil  to  pay !  Withdraw  !  (free  translatioii 
advance  no  further !  *' 
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ment — toto  ana  %  U  ngaunga  a  U  pu — (the  ground  was  covered 
dood  through  'the  biting'  of  the  guns).  The  enemy  then 
)d,  carrying  off  Papaka's  body  with  them,  but  leaving  tiie  rest 
r  dead  lying  in  heaps  on  the  battlefield.  There  were  no  other 
consequence  who  fell  there  besides  Papaka  {iltaore  he  tnyoa  a  roto 

he  enemy  retreated  under  the  cover  of  night,  for  evening  had 
>y  the  time  the  fighting  had  ceased — ^it  was  in  the  month  of 
—lest  they  should  be  seen  by  Ati-Awa,  who  had  remained 
ig  on  the  battlefield,  but  did  not  follow  the  retreating  enemy, 
lowing  is  the  order  in  which  the  Ati-Awa  allies  remained  on  the 
-Ngati-Tama,  nearest  the  sea ;  then  inland  of  them  the  sub-tribe 
[igata;  then  Puke-tapu ;  then  Manu-korihi ;  thenOtaraua;  then 
Bahiri ;  then  Nga-Motu ;  then  Ngati-Mutunga.  After  some 
nding  the  enemy  did  not  return,  they  all  went  back  to  the  pa  at 
henua,  for  they  did  not  care  to  follow  up  the  enemy  in  the  dark 
r  of  ambushes.  The  enemy  retired  to  Pahiko,  and  thence  to 
tniM  (camps)  at  Otaki,  where  was  Te  Heuheu,  the  head  chief  of 
lake,  to  whom  was  shown  the  dead  body  of  his  brother  Papaka, 
id  been  persuaded  to  join  in  this  affair  by  his  elder  brother.  No 
ualled  Papaka  in  arrogance ;  he  was  a  fine,  handsome  man  of 
>6r8(mal  attractions  and  of  an  aristocratic  bearing.  Te  Heuheu 
ich  cut  up  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  proceeded  to  lament 
th  in  the  following  tanyi : — 

TVtkii  tirodro  noa  i  te  hono  tatai, 

Ka  wehe  koe  i  ahan ! 

Te  muiau  a  te  tini — 

Te  weneran  a  te  mano. 

Takn  mann  tioriori 

Mo  nga  ban  kopanga-ma  ki  te  tonga 

Eo  Te  Tape-o-Tu,  ko  Han-te-horo 

Ea  whakadii  te  toa. 

Rangahan  atu  ra 

Kga  dtahatanga  ki  Pkihiko 

He  kanteienga  nni  na  kouton 

Kga  UvmaU  i  Te  Horo 

£  whakamakum  ana  ko  aitna  tona 

Ko  Tiki  rana  ko  Te  Toa, 

Eo  whana-ihn,  ko  whana-rae 

Eo  te  tama  i  aitia 

E  tera  wahine,  e  tera  tangata 

I  wliakatatoki  ana 

I  nga  waitete  a  Tn-matauenga. 

Takn  whatiwhati-ki  ka  riio, 

Taku  poroporo  tu  ki  te  hamuti 

Taku  wai  whakatahetahe, 

Ei  te  kauhanga  riri. 

He  nnnhanga  a  toa. 
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He  ratnnga  patu, 

Na  koaton  ko  on  matoa 

Ki  te  one  i  Puma 

Ka  whakina  atn  ra, 

Kia  whana  ai  on  ringaringfa, 

Kia  hokai  ai  on  waewai. 

Hare  ra,  E  Pa  I 

I  nga  tai  whakarewa  kauri, 

Ei  te  urn, 

Tutanga  pononga  e,  roto  i  a  an, 

Kei  te  aha  to  hara  ? 

Kei  nga  hara  tata  nunni, 

A  Tiki-maeroero 

Kei  o  hianga  i  tuku  atu  ai, 

Ka  moe  koe  i  te  kino, 

Te  Hoa— e— ! 

To  continue  Bangi-pito's  narrative  : — *'  Ngati-Rau-kawa,  Waikato 
and  their  allies  now  remained  in  their  camp  considering  what  they 
should  do.  It  was  finally  decided  to  proceed  against  Te  Kenakena 
(a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wai-kanae  stream,  and  close  to  a  little 
lake  there  now — 1897 — covered  by  the  sand  hills),  which  was  occupied 
by  that  branch  of  Ngati-Toa  under  the  chieftainship  of  Te  Hiko-o- 
te-rangi,  son  of  Te  Pehi  Kupe  who  was  killed  at  Kai-apohia,  South 
Island,  in  1830.  This  branch  of  Ngati-Toa  had  divided  off  from  those 
imder  Te  Rau-paraha,  because  of  the  relationships  of  Te  Hiko-o-te- 
rangi's  mother  to  Ati-Awa. 

^^  In  the  morning  the  torOy  or  scouts,  went  forth  from  Te  Kenakena 
j9a,  and  discovered  the  advancing  enemy "  (who  apparently  had 
slipped  past  Hao-whenua  in  the  dark) ;  '*  but  nothing  came  of  this 
just  then — the  fight  commenced  later  in  the  morning,  and  continued 
until  the  afternoon.  During  this  engagement,  Waikato  made  a  dash 
at  Ngati-Toa  (under  Te  Hike),  who  were  sent  reeling  backwards  in 
confusion,  but  none  were  hurt.  As  they  retired  they  carried  their 
guns  at  the  trail  {raparapa  toia  te  pu).  They  fell  back  on  the  main 
body  of  Puke-tapu,  Manu-korihi  and  Nga-Motu'*  (who  had  apparently 
came  to  assistance  of  Te  Hiko').  '^  Then  Ati-Awa  charged  down  on 
the  enemy,  and  Ngati-Mania-poto,  Waikato  and  Ngati-Tu-whare-toa 
were  worsted  in  the  fight  and  fied  right  away. 

**  Meanwhile  Hone  Tu-whata  and  Te  Ua-piki  were  engaged  with 
Ngati-Hau-kawa.  Ruru  of  the  latter  tribe  distinguished  himself  by 
flourishing  about  with  his  tomahawk;  Eakatau  and  Hakaraia  (of 
Ati-Awa)  both  fired  at  him,  but  missed  him,  being  too  excited  to  take 
aim.  In  this  affair  Waikato  and  their  allies  were  on  one  side  of  a 
hill,  and  Ngati-Rau-kawa  on  the  other  facing  Wai-kanae.  Hone  and 
his  party  of  Ati-Awa  repulsed  Ngati-Bau-kawa.  These  fights  all 
took  place  on  the  same  day,  and  on  the  following  came  the  peace- 
making by  Nini. 
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"Nini  was  a  high  chief  of  Ngati-Tipa,  of  Waikato  Heads,  and 
lad  oome  down  with  the  Waikato  party  to  help  Ngati-Bau-kawa  in 
heir  distress.  After  thd  defeat  of  that  tribe  and  their  Waikato  allies, 
hej  came  to  the  conclusion  it  would  be  well  to  make  peace/'  After 
Jl,  though  both  sides  had  scored  against  the  other,  Ati-Awa  were 
letting  die  best  of  it.  '*  It  was  now  arranged  that  overtures  should 
16  made,  and  with  that  view  Nini  was  despatched  to  Hao-whenua  to 
pen  the  negotiations.  On  his  arrival  the  usual  feast  was  given  by 
Lti-Awa,  and  numerous  speeches  made.  Then  Nini  declared  his 
rrand,  which  was  favourably  received  by  Ati-Awa  and  their  allies, 
[ini  requested  that  some  one  of  rank  should  accompany  him  back  to 
lie  Ngati-Hau-kawa  stronghold  to  set  on  foot  the  negotiations.  So 
'e  Patu-kekeno  (son  of  Te  Manu-toheroa  of  Puketapu)  accompanied 
Tini  on  his  return.  After  this  thirty  chiefs  of  Ngati-Hau-kawa  and 
ieir  allies  returned  to  Waikanae,  where  many  speeches  were  made, 
ad  the  peace  concluded.  Nini  declared  this  should  be  an  enduring 
eace  ;  his  final  words  to  Ati-Awa  on  leaving  were,  *  ffei  konei,  E  Ati- 
iwa  /  E  kore  au  e  hoki  mat,  Ki  te  toe  mat  he  %w%  hei  patu  i  a  koe — ka 
\ate* — (*  Farewell,  O  Ati-Awa!  I  will  not  return.  If  any  tribe  comes 
}  make  war  on  you,  they  will  die').*  On  Nini's  return  home  to 
Waikato  Heads  his  father,  Eukutai,  approved  his  action. 

"  This  peace  was  not  ever  broken  by  Ati-Awa ;  but  Ngati-Rau- 
Awa  trod  on  it  by  attacking  Ati-Awa  at  Te  Kuititanga  in  October, 
839  (see  Chapter  XX.) ;  and  the  Taupo  people  did  the  same  against 
(gati-Rua-nui  at  Patoka  in  1841. 

"  It  was  shortly  after  Hao-whenua  that  the  bulk  of  us  (Ati-Awa) 
aoved  over  to  Port  Nicholson  to  join  our  relatives  there." 


TIWAI   AND    POMARE. 

Arising  out  of  the  fighting  just  described  was  the  following 
nddent,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  Maori  life  in  the  old  days : 
riwai  was  a  brother  of  Pomare  (one  of  the  young  chiefs  of  Ngati- 
ifutunga  of  Ati-Awa  at  that  time,  afterwards  to  become  a  leading 
nan  at  the  Chatham  Islands,  a  nephew  of  Ngatata)  and  was  killed  at 
Sao-whenua.  After  his  burial,  the  brothers  of  Pomare's  wife  (who 
vas  named  Tawhiti,  and  was  a  daughter  of  Te  Eau-paraha)  dug  up 
he  body  and  desecrated  the  grave.  The  perpetration  of  this  indignity 
)j  his  brothers-in-law  so  enraged  Pomare  that  he  abandoned  his 
rife,  sending  her  and  the  two  younger  children  back  to  her  people, 

*  Te  Wbetu  told  me  that  after  leaving  the  Hao-whenua  pa,  Nini  advised  that 
he  emiflBariee  ahoold  return  by  the  inland  road  ;  but  Ngati-Rau-kawa  insisted  on 
poing  by  the  beach,  where  they  fell  into  an  ambush  and  some  were  killed.  This 
ras  at  a  hillock  called  Taranaki.  But  it  requires  explanation,  after  a  peace  just 
nde. 
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while  he  retained  the  eldest.  At  this  time  Pomare  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  a  fine  looking  man.  He  had  taken  Hera  Wai-taoro, 
the  daughter  of  Te  Manu-tohe-roa  (of  Puke-tapu)  as  a  wife.  Topeon, 
sister  of  Rangi-haeata  and  aunt  of  Te  Rau-paraha,  the  lady  celebrated 
for  her  compositions  referred  to  in  Chapter  XI.,  came  to  see  Pomare 
to  try  and  heal  the  family  quarrel,  bringing  with  her  Tawhiti,  and 
two  younger  women — one  of  whom  was  another  Topeora  (afterwaidt 
married  to  Te  Hiko-o-te-rangi,  Pehi-Kupe's  son)  who  was  a  daughter 
of  Mokau,  or  Te  Rangi-haeata — and  offered  them  all  to  Pomare.  The 
latter  refused  them  with  disdain,  not  looking  at  or  speaking  to  them 
on  account  of  the  indignity  offered  to  his  brother's  remaina.  Where- 
upon, the  elder  Topeora  threw  off  the  cloak  round  her  shoulders, 
leading  jonly  a  very  short  mat  round  her  waist,  and  commenced  to 
pukana,  or  grimace,  singing  the  following  song : — 

Aue  taka  tane  !  takn  tane  ! 

I  kukume  kan  ai  taka  kaki,  ka  roa, 

I  kite  pea  te  makan  i  tohoka, 

Ka  wkai  ngaio,  ka  pntere  te  haere, 

Whawhai,  E  Koeke  !  te  teke 

I  whakapizia  ki  te  waxe-kanri 

Ka  hoa  ai  i  ara 

E  kore  e  takatltl 

Te  hoa  o  te  inanga  ki  waho  na 

Ana  !  ka  whatero  te  arero-pipi  kd  waho. 

The  above  was  told  to  Mr.  Shand  and  myself.  Some  time  after, 
Mr.  Shand  sent  me  the  following  note : — "  Tapu-Hirawana  (a  Moriori 
who  knew  much  of  the  Ati-Awa  history)  recited  to  me  Pomare's  lament 
— about  1843-4 — ^when  he  went  from  the  Chatham  Islands  to  Welling- 
ton, and  his  former  wife,  Tawhiti,  came  to  see  him.  She  fell  on  hit 
neck  lamenting  most  bitterly,  whilst  he  was  overcome  by  her  affection 
after — it  must  have  been — ^nine  or  ten  years  separation.  In  her  sorrow 
she  cursed  her  people  for  the  separation,  and  also  her  then  husband 
who  was  really  a  rangattra,  though  she  called  him  a  moiat ,  saying  he 
was  not  like  her  first  husband  'Pomare,  who  had  always  been  kind  to 
her  and  had  never  maltreated  her  until  the  remains  di  Tiwai  were 
desecrated.  At  that  time  Pomare  had  buried  some  negro-head  tobaooo 
with  Tiwai,  and  it  was  this  that  Tawhiti's  brother  dug  up  and  smoked, 
in  the  Maori  ideas,  equivalent  to  eating  the  body.  So  Pomare,  for  a 
time,  got  the  name  of  '  Nika-heti '  (Nigger-head).  The  lament  Pomare 
sung  was  that  of  a  Ngati-Mania-poto  chief  for  his  wife  who  had  been 
inveigled  by  her  Ngati-Tama  brother  named  Te  Whare-kura  (who  died 
at  the  Chatham  Islands)  under  the  pretence  of  visiting  him.  When 
she  did  so,  she  was  detained  and  given  to  another  man  of  her  own 
tribe." 

The  celebrated  Topeora,  according  to  Rangi-pito,  was  a  short  woman 
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and  (at  that  time)  plain,  with  mahuiuj/a'purUf  or  short,  crisp  hair,  not  at 
all  well  favoured ;  her  mental  qualities  and  her  birth  alone  made  her 
celebrated.  ^^JSTo  Topeora,  ko  te  ahaf  Ka  pa  ko  Nga-rewai,  ho  te  tamahine 
o  Te  ^Attrw"—("  Topeora  indeed!  What  of  her?  If  it  had  been 
Nga-rewai,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Te  Ahuru,  chief  of  Ngati-Apa ! ") 
is  a  saying  about  this  great  lady,  that  enjoyed  much  favour  about  the 
time  her  tribe,  Ngati-Toa,  occupied  Kapiti. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Ati-Awa  removed  to  Port  Nicholson,  as 
stated  a  few  pages  back,  that  parties  of  them  moved  across  the  Straits 
to  join  their  fellow  tribesmen  who  had  already  settled  there — see 
Chapter  XVI. 


ARYAN    AND    POLYNESIAN    POINTS    OF 
CONTACT. 


THE  STORY  OF  TE  NINIKO. 


By  8.  Percy  Smith. 

IN  **  Hawaiki/'  more  particularly  in  the  third  edition,*  the  attempt 
was  made  to  show  that  the  traditions  of  the  Polynesian  Race 
pointed  to  India  as  their  Fatherland — called  by  the  Maoris  Hawaiki- 
nui,  Irihia,  Te  Hono-i-wairua,  Tawhiti-nui ;  and  by  Harotungans 
Atia-te-varinga-nui,  etc.  etc.  The  third  name  is  properly  not  a 
geographical  term,  but  more  in  the  nature  of  a  descriptive  one- 
expressive  of  the  place  where,  and  the  fact  of,  spirits  of  the  dead 
foregathering  with  their  ancestors  in  the  ancient  Fatherland.  In  the 
second  name,  Irihia,  fancy  might  perceive  by  the  aid  of  known  letter 
changes  the  name  India  itself.  For  example  :  '*  r  "  and  **  n  "  are 
interchangeable  letters  according  to  Orimm's  laws  ;  and  if  the 
substitution  is  made  in  Irihia,  we  get  Inihia  at  once.  However,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  follow  this  question  up ;  we  will  merely  add  that 
the  origin  of  the  name  India  is  from  Sindh  (or  Sindhava),  variouslj 
given  as  meaning  **  a  river,"  "a  country,"  and  again,  as  "the 
moon-land  " — i.e.,  derived  from  Sin,  in  which  connection  we  easily  see 
Sina,  and  Hina,  Samoan  for  moon,  and  Maori  for  *'  the  woman  in  the 
moon."  The  second  part  of  the  name,  hava,  may  be  the  origin  of 
^  Hawa '  in  Hawaiki. 

The  point,  however,  to  which  attention  is  desired  just  now  is  this: 
If  the  Indian  theory  of  a  Polynesian  origin  is  correct,  and  the  time  of 
the  exodus  from  that  country  given  in  the  above  work  is  also  near  the 
truth,  the  connection  with  the  Aryan  people  should  show  iu  some  of 
the  Folk-lore  of  the  Polynesians.  It  is  probable  that  this  can  be 
shown  in  several  instances,  wherein  the  main  points  of  the  contact  are 
clear,  whilst  details  must  necessarily  vary.  Much  of  the  Aryan 
Folk-lore  is  known  to  the  whole  of  the  descendants  of  that  ancient 
people,  in  which  we  include  our  own  English.  But  these  stories  vary 
from  people  to  people,  whose  Aryan  descent — at  any  rate  so  far  aa 
language  is  concerned — is  fully  acknowledged ;  indeed,  perhaps,  these 

*  Whitcombe  and  Tombs,  Limited,  ChriBtchumh,  1910. 
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variations  are  greater  than  as  between  the  Aryan  and  the  Polynesian 
versions — a  point  which  is  emphasised  by  a  quotation  given  below. 

The  Rig- Veda  (or  Rig-Yeda-Samhita)  says  Ragozin  in  **  Vedic 
India  "  .  '*  is,  without  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  oldest  book 

of  Ihf  Aryan  family  of  nations, ^^"^  It  dates,  according  to  Mr.  A.  A. 
Macdonell,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Oxford,  in  his  **  History  of 
Sanskrit  Literature,"  from  probably  1500  B.C.,  though  not  quite  in  its 
present  form,  which  latter  appears  to  have  become  fixed  at  about 
1000  B.C.  It  is  from  this  most  ancient  book,  as  quoted  by  the  two 
authors  above,  and  in  Mr.  J.  F.  Hewitt's  **  Primitive  Traditional 
History"  and  **The  Ruling  Races  of  Prehistoric  Times,"  that  we 
shall  find  the  points  of  contact  between  the  Aryans  and  Polynesians, 
though  apparently  none  of  those  authors  are  aware  of  the  connection — 
probably  never  read  anything  of  the  subject  from  the  Polynesian 
standpoint.  By  ''contact"  it  is  not  intended  to  infer  that  the 
Polynesians  are  Aryans,  but  rather  that  the  two  races  were  once  near 
neighbours,  probably  intermarried,  and  mutually  affected  one  another's 
lives,  literature,  and  beliefs. 

As  has  been  said  above,  we  must  not  expect  the  exact  details  of 
the  stories  to  be  the  same ;  but  if  the  ruling  ideas  that  govern  them 
can  be  shown  to  be  identical,  the  assumption  is  that  they  have  a  like 
origin.  And  if  so,  it  then  becomes  incumbent  on  those  who  deduce  a 
different  origin  for  the  Polynesians  to  show  whence  the  latter  derived 
their  truly  Aryan  ideas — nay  imore,  whence  came  Aryan  words  in  their 
language,  and  whence  some  of  their  Aryan  customs  ?  It  would  be  a 
very  bold  prediction  to  make,  and  yet  an  exhaustive  study  may  yet 
prove,  that  the  Polynesian  forms  of  these  myths  are  the  originals,  and 
the  Aryan  versions  only  copies  altered  by  the  environment  of  those 
who  have  handed  them  down.  And  further,  it  may  yet  come  about 
that  the  language  in  which  these  primitive  Polynesian  myths  are  still 
expressed  may  turn  out  to  be  older  even  than  that  of  the  Rig -Veda. 
But  the  time  for  pronouncing  on  either  of  these  questions  is  not  yet. 

To  illustrate  the  Aryan  contact,  which  is  suggested  above,  we  may 
first  take  the  following,  as  quoted  from  "  Vedic  India,  p.  90  :  — 

'*  Another  play  by  the  same  poet,  *  Vikrama  and  Urvasi,'  or  *  The 
Hero  and  the  Nymph,'  develops  a  mythical  incident  made  familiar  to 
us  by  a  popular  story  from  a  similar  source.  A  celestial  nymph  loves 
and  marries  an  earthly  king,  warning  him,  however,  that  she  can  abide 
with  him  only  so  long  as  he  will  be  careful  she  shall  not  behold  him 
disrobed.  For  many  years  they  enjoy  unalloyed  happiness,  when  her 
companions — ^the  nymphs  and  spirits,  who  had  sorely  missed  her — 
resolved  to  bring  her  back  by  stratagem,  and  contrived  by  sending  an 
opportune  flash  of  lightning  in  the  night  that  the  condition  of  her 

*  Italics  are  the  authors,  not  mine. 
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existence  on  earth  should  be  violated.  In  that  flash  she  saw  her  lord 
divested  of  his  robes — and  with  a  wail  forthwith  vanished.  King 
Yikrama  mourned  for  her  and  sought  all  over  the  world  until,  after 
long,  sorrowful  wanderings,  he  found  her,  and  they  were  miraculouslj 
re-united." 

The  author  then  points  out  that  this  suggests  the  Greek  story  of 
Eros  and  Psyche,  as  also  Lohengrin,  the  knight  of  the  swan,  "  in  spite 
of  a  few  circumstances  being  altered  or  even  inverted,  etc.,"  which  we 
shall  see  occurs  in  the  Maori  story,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to 
cause  it  to  differ  from  the  Aryan  story  more  than  the  latter  does  from 
the  Greek  and  North  Oerman. 

The  Maori  story — of  which  there  is  more  than  one  version,  differing, 
however,  in  no  material  point — is  as  follows  : — 

*'  Te  Niniko  was  the  name  of  a  man  who  lived  in  very  ancient  days 
and  who  was  much  given  to  all  kinds  of  enjoyment,  such  as  games, 
dances,  etc.,  in  all  of  which  he  excelled,  and  was  altogether  a  veiy 
gay  and  handsome  young  chief.  On  one  occasion  a  Turehu  (or 
Patu-pai-arehe — a  fairy — ^in  some  versions),  or  celestial,  or  spirit  lady 
saw  him  engaged  in  dancing  and  was  immediately  stricken  with  his 
charms,  so  much  so  that  she  fell  passionately  in  love  with  him.  She, 
herself,  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Turehu.  Now  Te  Niniko 
dwelt  in  a  house  built  a  little  distance  away  from  the  village,  when 
his  relatives  and  friends  lived.  One  night  the  Turehu  lady  visited  Te 
Niniko,  and  he  was  so  charmed  with  her  beauty  that  he  made  her  his 
wife.  After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  Te  Niniko  wished  to  exhibit  his 
wife  to  his  relatives  and  friends,  but  the  lady  would  by  no  means 
consent,  as  daylight  would  put  an  end  to  the  conditions  under  which 
their  relationship  existed.  The  lady  used  to  stay  with  her  earthly 
husband  all  night,  but  before  daylight  appeared  she  absented  herself, 
only  to  return  again  after  the  shades  of  night  had  fallen.  As  time 
passed,  Te  Niniko  continued  to  ui^  that  his  wife  should  show  heiaeif 
to  his  people,  for  he  was  very  proud  of  her  and  her  beauty.  At  last 
she  said  to  him,  '  Wait  until  my  child  is  bom,  and  then  we  will 
introduce  it  to  its  relatives.' 

But  Te  Niniko  did  not  heed  the  wish  of  his  wife,  nor  the  conditioo 
on  which  she  remained  with  him,  and  one  day  boasted  to  his  people  of 
the  beautiful  wife  he  possessed.  The  people  all  demanded  to  see  the 
lady  at  once  and  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  story.  Te  Niniko  replied 
to  their  demand:  'Tou  cannot  do  that,  for  she  leaves  me  eveiy 
morning  before  dawn.  There  is  only  one  way  by  which  to  aooompliah 
your  wish ;  if  you  stop  up  all  the  chinks  in  the  house  through  which 
the  daylight  tsan  enter,  then  she  will  not  know  when  it  is  morning,  and 
will  linger  on  awaiting  it.'  To  this  the  relatives  and  people  agreed, 
and  set  to  work,  completely  excluding  all  light  from  the  house.  The 
next  morning  the  lady  awoke  at  her  usual  hour,  but  finding  it  stiU 
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dark  again  slept  until  the  sun  was  high  in  the  east.  The  people  had 
gathered  outside,  and,  urged  by  their  desire  to  behold  the  beauty  of 
the  celestial  wife,  now  opened  the  door,  when  the  whole  building  was 
flooded  with  light.  The  lady  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  crying  aloud 
rushed  out  of  the  open  door,  and  thence,  after  gasing  wildly  around, 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  house  in  sight  of  all  the  people,  who 
exclaimed  in  amazement  at  her  exceeding  beauty.  From  the  top  of 
the  house  the  lady  sung  a  farewell  song*  to  her  husband,  Te  Niniko, 
lamenting  her  separation  from  him,  which  was  to  be  final,  as  he  had 
disobeyed  her  wishes  and  broken  the  condition  of  their  union,  and  as 
she  finished,  a  dense  komaru,  or  cloud,  was  seen  approaching  from  over 
the  sea,  which  descended  on  the  house  where  she  stood,  and  enveloped 
her  and  the  whole  village  in  obscurity,  and  at  the  same  time  this  cloud 
took  up  the  lady  and  carried  her  off,  leaving  Te  Niniko  lamenting  his 
loss.*' 

Such  is  the  Maori  version  as  told  to  the  writer  by  the  Taranaki 
tribe,  and  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  it  does  not  differ  very  materially 
bom  that  of  the  Eig-Yeda.  The  lady's  sisters  are  replaced  by  the 
husband's  relatives;  the  fiash  of  lightning  gives  place  to  a  flash  of 
daylight ;  and,  practically,  those  are  all  the  points  in  which  the  stories 
differ.  The  environment  of  the  story,  the  Maori  house  with  its 
characteristic  chinks  through  which  the  light  appears,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Maori  standpoint. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  as  the  Indian  version  is  embodied  in  a 
play,  it  was  necessaiy  to  introduce  the  re-union  of  the  couple  to  give 
the  story  a  finish  in  compliance  with  the  usual  rules  of  all  romances ; 
but  that  in  reality  and  originally  the  story  ended  as  does  that  of  the 
Maori — so  it  would  appear  from  a  paragraph  in  '*  Sanskrit  Literature," 
though  this  is  not  quite  clear.  In  the  same  work  (p.  107)  it  is  stated 
that  Urvaqi  (or  Urvasi) — the  Turehu  lady  of  Maori  story — belonged  to 
a  class  of  celestial  water  nymphs  called  Apsaras.  *'  Their  abode  in  the 
later  Yedas  extended  to  the  earth,  where  they  especially  frequent  trees ^ 
which  resound  with  the  music  of  their  lutes  and  cymbals.  The  Bramanas 
describe  them  as  distinguished  ly  great  beauty  and  devoted  to  the  dance, 

and  play Such  an  one  was  Urvagi."      The  italics  above 

are  mine.  The  words  are  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  Maori 
description  of  the  Fatu-pai-arehe  (sometimes  called  Turehu),  and  with 
whom  mortals  married,  and  who  were  fair  in  colour.  Professor 
Macdonell  also  says  of  this  story  (p.  119)  ....  *' The  dialogue 
takes  place  at  the  moment  when  the  nymph  is  about  to  quit  her  mortal 
lover  for  ever.  A  good  deal  of  interest  attaches  to  this  m3rth,  not  only 
as  the  oldest  Indo-European  love  story  (the  italics  are  mine),  but  as  one 
which  has  had  a  long  history  in  Indian  literature." 

*  Unfortunatelj  thie  song  is  now  forgotten,  as  is  also  the  name  of  the  \sA^ « 
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In  the  brief  version  of  the  story  as  given  by  Professor  Maodonell, 
the  hero's  name  is  given  as  Pururavas.     It  may  be  perhaps  altogether 
too  fanciful  an  idea  to  see  in  this  name  another  link  in  the  story. 
Puru  rawa  in  Maori  means  '*  completely  stopped  up/*  and  is  just  an 
exact  description  of  the  stopping  up  of  the  chinks  in  Te  Niniko's  house, 
described  in  the  story  above. 

The  question  whether  the  Aryan  race  originated  in  some  part  of 
Asia  north  of  the  Hindu-kush  Mountains  and  thence  made  their  way 
through  those  mountains  and  the  passes  of  the  Himalaya  into  India, 
or  whether  it  originated  m  Scandinavia,  does  not  afiEect  the  matter  here 
dealt  with  so  long  as  the  common  origin  of  the  Aryan  speech  is 
acknowledged  as  the  mother  language  of  the  Indo-European  languages, 
in  which  we  find  such  stories  as  are  quoted  above  embalmed  as  fossila 
of  a  by-gone  culture.  In  "  The  Huxley  Lecture  **  for  1909,*  Professor 
Oustaf  Hetzius,  in  an  able  manner,  emphasises  this  Scandinavian 
origin  of  the  Aryans  but  nothing  that  he  says  militates  against  the 
unity  of  the  language  origin,  and  this  lecture  is  the  latest  pronounce- 
ment on  the  subject. 

The  above  illustrates  but  one  point  of  contact  of  Aryan  and 
Polynesian  Folk-lore,  and  not  the  closest.  Later  on  we  will  show 
that  the  Polynesian  hero  Tawhaki  is  no  other  than  the  Greek  hero 
Peleus,  and  that  this  story  was  well  known  to  the  ancient  Aryans, 
and  from  them  spread  to  (probably)  all  the  nations  descended  from 
them,  and  is  still — in  somewhat  different  forms — preserved  among  the 
Scandinavians,  the  North  Germans,  the  Greeks,  Albanians,  and  the 
Celtic  Irish. 

*  Journal  Boyal  Anthropoligical  Institute,  Vol.  XXXIX.,  p.  277,  f. 


EUATAPU,  SON   OF   UENUKU. 


CONTBIBITTED    BY     HaRB    HoNOI,     NxW    ZeaULND. 


^0  far  as  I  am  aware  we  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  traditionally 
^  establish  by  direct  adequate  genealogical  evidences  that  an 
ncestorof  some  twenty  odd  generations  ago  has  living  descendants 
a  New  Zealand,  Barotonga,  and  Tahiti.  It  appears  to  have  been 
Bserved  to  Mr.  J.T.  Large,  of  Mangaia,  Haro tonga,  to  show  (Polynesian 
oumal,  Vol.  XY.,  p.  209)  that  in  Ruatapu,  the  noted  son  of  Uenuku, 
re  have  such  an  ancestor,  and  one  hastens  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
pparent  fact.  The  traditional  particulars  which  Mr.  Large  gives  of 
[lis  much  quoted  ancestor,  together  with  the  extensive  genealogy 
Polynesian  Journal,  Vol.  XII.,  facing  p.  144),  call  for  some  response 
n  our  part  to  acknowledge  the  connection  which  he  ofPers,  and  so  to 
lark  a  fixed  stage  in  our  past  history. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  Journal  the  descendants  of  Turi  (West  Coast) 
laim  that  their  ancestor  Turi  left  some  island  of  the  Pacific  owing  to 
.  serious  disagreement  with  this  Uenuku.  It  is  also  true  that  our 
9^gati-Porou  cousins  (East  Coast)  claim  that  their  ancestor,  this 
tuatapu,  made  his  watery  way  to  New  Zealand  by  some  supernatural 
aeans  as  a  result  of  a  personal  disagreement  with  his  father  Uenuku 
ouching  the  use  of  a  whalebone  comb.  Such  has  been  the  position 
dtherto.  But  in  this  tradition  concerning  Ruatapu's  life  and  local 
loings,  furnished  by  Mr.  Large,  we  find  what  appears  as  a  convincing 
ind  conclusive  stoiy,  and  that  is  what  I  wish  to  emphasize.  One  can 
mly  regret — it  is  the  critic  who  speaks — that  such  an  important  matter 
WAS  not  recorded  at  least  some  fifty  years  since.  But,  perhaps,  it  is 
lot  yet  too  late  to  show  that  it  has  been  known  at  least  that  time. 

Referring  again  to  the  want  of  this  adequate  genealogical  con- 
nection of  some  twenty  odd  generations  ago,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  Mr.  S.  Percy  Smith  has  made  a  brave  attempt  to  show  (Polynesian 
Journal,  Vol.  IL,  p.  29-41)  that  Whiro  and  Hua  provide  such  a 
oonnection  some  twenty-three  generations  ago,  but  what,  is  El[iON7ii  '\^\^3 
no  mean«  conclusive,  Speaking  from  the  standpoint  ol  t\i©  tta^\\;\QXift 
^f  our  Maori  historians,  supported  too  by  genealogiea,  "WIolVto  mw%\.\k^ 
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assigned  a  place  at  some  thirty  generations  ago,  for,  on  the  whole, 
he  is  made  contemporaneous  with  Toi,  who  lived  some  thirty-two 
generations  ago.  That  place  of  Whiro,  upon  which  the  Maori  appears 
to  insist,  is  quite  supported  by  this  Rarotongan  table  of  Mr.  Large's. 
It  shows  Whiro,  or  the  same  man  *'  Iro-nui-ma-oata,"  Whiro-nui, 
that  is,  as  belonging  to  thirty-one  generations  ago.  This  genealogy, 
however,  does  not  accord  with  the  Rarotongan  table  in  the  Journal 
(Vol.  Vin.,  facing  p.  48),  but  that  is  a  matter  for  Mr.  Large.*  In 
this  latter  number  of  the  Journals  (Vol.  I.,  p.  25-7,  or  Vol.  Vm.,  p.  39) 
Mr.  Smith  remarks,  referring  to  Uenuku,  father  of  Ruatapu,  and  his 
contemporaries :  "  It  is  not  clear  from  Maori  history  whether  this 
Uenuku  is  the  same  as  the  man  with  a  similar  name  who  lived  in 
Ra'i-atea  when  Turi  left  there."  I  quote  this  as  showing  the 
inconclusiveness  of  the  matter  hitherto,  but,  as  a  matter  of  traditional 
fact,  Uenuku,  the  father  of  Ruatapu,  did  occasion  the  hurried 
departure  of  Tuii  to  seek  lands  elsewhere.  He  was  the  (Maori)  uncle 
of  Turi  (Polynesian  Journal,  Vol.  VII.,  facing  p.  40). 

To  proceed.  I  notice  that  the  father  is  described  as  "Uenuku- 
rakeiora."  I  cite  a  paragraph  from  an  epic  as  showing  the  propriety 
of  this  Rakeiora  connection,  and  will  then  set  out  our  verifiable  and 
parallel  genealogies : — 

Kei  A-maru, 

Kei  whakahua  ko  te  tai  o  turi  (te  turi  o  te  wae  o  Ruatapu) 

Ka  tata  ki  Tamatea-hua-tahi  (ko  te  mea  kua  hua  wawe) 

Kia  kopania  e  Ruatapu  (i  kopania  atu  e  ia  ki  tana  turi) 

Kia  puta  *'  Rakei-ora  "  (ta  te  wahine  tuakana) 

Hei  hou  kokiri  mona,  e — i. 

According  to  tradition  Ruatapu  married  two  sisters — namely, 
Karika-tia  and  Karika-tapu.  Now  it  so  happened  that  both  sisten 
were  being  confined  together  and  on  the  same  night.  86  anxious, 
however,  was  Ruatapu  on  the  point  of  seniority,  to  have  the  child  of 
the  elder  sister  bom  first,  that  he  deliberately  with  his  knee  {twi) 
impeded  the  birth  of  the  child  of  the  younger.  In  this  way  the  child 
of  the  elder  sister  became  the  first-born,  and  immediately  after,  that  of 
the  younger  sister  was  bom.     The  first-bom  was  named  Rakei-ora, 

*  We  have  to  observe  on  this  point — the  contemporaneity  of  Whiro  with  ihe 
period  of  Toi— that  what  Mr.  Hare  Hongi  points  oat  is  perfectly  troe,  so  far  at 
Mr.  Largess  Aitataki  table  is  concerned,  bat  it  ib  contradicted  by  the  BarotongaB 
tables  (see  table  end  of  '*  HawaiU  "},  which  makes  Whiro  a  contemporary  of  ths 
second  Tangiia,  or,  in  other  words,  that  Whiro  flourished  twenty-six  geueratiaBB 
back  from  the  year  1900,  and  not  thirty-two.  This  is  a  point  that  has  yet  to  bs 
cleared  up,  and  one  in  which  perhaps  Mr.  Large  may  be  able  to  mateziaUy  asnit 
OS.  The  question  is  of  great  importance  historically,  for  the  period  of  these  i 
heroes  are  onr  only  means  of  deducing  dates  in  Polynesian  history. — Edexok. 
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cond  Tamatea-hua-tahi  (Jma'tahi  or  first  conceived — it  should 
been  the  first-bom).  The  paragraph  of  the  epic  under  notice 
araditional  fact  very  clearly.  It  also  shows  the  connection  of 
Rakei-ora  with  that  of  Ruatapu,  the  son  of  Uenuku.  But, 
-rakei-ora  "  (?) :  One  has  yet  to  learn  that  the  name  Rakei- 
ich  used  in  the  isles  of  the  Central  Pacific;  Rakei  and 
are  both  largely  used  in  New  Zealand. 
ire  the  parallel  lines — some  very  lengthy  individual  names 
reviated : — 


L-TAHITIAN. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 
1                             1 

on 

Uennka-ariki 

itOBoa 

Ri]atoim-mii=(Kazika-tia) 

Ri]ataim=KarilBatapa 

Kono 

Tamatea-hna-tahi 

T^Kun 

TuDA-ld-tem 

Niakiiroa=Tapatariiigi 

?ai«i 

TQAC»-titi 

Te  Ha-tauink^Makun-ariki 

TeD 

IHmkerift 

TuDa-ahiia=Biiapokaia 

inoku 

Ngmrei 

Tu-maro-roa^Whatapokeka 

VAkariki 

Tftnpore-Tunar'ki-to-ra 

lOgo^Ka  Tftpa 

Pahi-moaoA-ariki 

Koropaaga-itiBlCanunni 

oa 

Te  HausTaum-ta 

Tooga-roasiNiiakaiahua 

TaaruHnoko^Ubenga 

TaiaukatrassUenaku-pane 

^p* 

BahirisWhakamrn 

Te  IhipatauasHinepaia 

BUiaiaii==:KaUwhi 

Uro-te4tngina  ™Hi-tapaini 

oa(n.) 

Mataata*nuicri=Kotete 

RaDgi-taQasHinepua 

Te  Beinga«Fare 

Bangi-inaaha=Hatt-tohi-kawa 

Te  Kiiri»Utaiita 

Ura-weteassTRinawhero 

Tonga-«whikatt«Hixiekiwi 

Kahn-whakarewa=TeWaihuka  Puia^Te  Bangi-mataaho 
Te  TupaaaBPana  te  Aniwa        Tonga-awfaikaussTe  Mira 
%  Mauniaa  ICangeasTamahiri 

i)  Huhana  RuantogiTs 

ining  line  ooe  more    Hare  Hoogi  Tkma-kauere 

i"  it  added.)  (Nga-Puhi-Rmrava)  (Nffoti^RtMnui) 


le  generations  of  Ruatapu  descent  we  have  a  striking  agree - 
if  it  were  necessary,  they  could  be  supplemented  from  other 
al  sources. 

Ltinue  with  Mr.  Large's  story.  It  has  already  been  stated 
3usins  of  the  East  Coast  aver  that  their  ancestor  Ruatapu, 
enuku,  survived  a  supernatural  voyage  from  the  Central 
New  Zealand,  where  he  landed,  and  appears  to  have  been 
Paikea  (Whale).  It  is  further  stated  that  he  predicted  the 
a  great  wave  which  would  inundate  the  land.  Those  who 
save  themselves  were  advised  to  fiee  to  Mount  Hikurangi. 
did,  and  in  due  course  the  mountainous  wave  arrived  and 
r  the  land.  It  is  still  referred  to  as  ''the  tidal  wave  of 
'  Te  Tai  o  Ruatapu,^ 

ioally  the  aame  itory  as  to  the  waye,  and  the  fleeing  of  the  people  to 
irangi  (Ikanngi  in  Rarotongan),  is  told  by  the  Rarotongan  traditions 
the  dictation  of  Te  Ariki*tBra-aro,  one  of  the  last  gveat  ptiAi^a  oil 
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Our  brethren  of  the  North-western  Coast  have  a  similar  st 
equally  old.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  Nuku-tawhiti  and  his  youn 
relative  Riianui,  who,  for  the  purposes  of  this  enquiry,  may 
identified  as  TTenuku-tawhiti  and  Ruatapu-nui — for  the  period 
identical  and  the  names  nearly  enough  so — had  a  personal  disagi 
ment.  It  arose  about  two  houses  which  they  happened  to  be  build 
and  finishing  about  the  same  time.  The  houses  stood  on  each  sid 
the  mouth  of  the  large  river  of  Hokianga,  and,  as  it  happened,  Rua 
had  his  finished  first.  He  at  once  prepared  for  its  ceremoi 
dedication — they  were  important  buildings — upon  which  Nuku  as 
him  to  defer  it  awhile  till  his  own  was  completed,  then  they  might 
dedicated  together.  Of  course  Nuku  urged  this  on  the  score 
seniority,  but  Ruanui  abruptly  declined  to  assent  to  the  proposal 
further  submit  to  the  authority.  Ruanui  then,  to  show  his  indepenc 
power  (or  mdna),  under  Tangaroa,  over  the  sea,  commanded  or  invo 
by  karakia  a  whale  to  come  forward  into  the  Heads  as  a  sign  at 
ceremonies  of  dedication.  Ere  long,  a  whale  {tohoraha)*  duly  appea 
at  the  Heads,  whereupon  Nuku  pi*oceeded  by  means  of  counter-io 
cations  to  stay  its  progress,  and  soon  a  huge  sand-bank  threiv 
way  across  the  entrance  and  shut  out  the  whale.  Not  to  be  diver 
from  his  object,  Ruanui  lifted  up  his  voice  to  Tangaroa  in  the  nam< 
his  ancestor  A-maru  (see  Journal,  Vol.  VII.,  facing  p.  40).  Tl 
it  was  that  a  mountainous  wave  swept  the  whale  over  the  bar  and  h 
up  near  the  new  house  of  Ruanui.  Thus  it  was  that  Ruanui  g 
proofs  of  his  mdna^  at  the  same  time  defeating  the  spells  of  Nuki 
whom  he  never  afterwards  submitted.  That  estrangement  contiQi 
between  their  successors  and  followers  for  some  six  generations,  w) 
they  began  to  intermarry.  That  wave  is  still  referred  to  as  "  Te 
i  whakakiia  e  Maru-tawhiti/'  or  *'  the  sea  which  was  raised 
Maru-tawhiti.''  The  place  where  the  whale  was  cast  up  is  si 
known  as  **  TePai'aoa,"  or  the  whalebone.  A  very  slight  variatioi 
the  story  is  published  by  Mr.  S.  Percy  Smith  in  a  supplement  to 
Journal  (Vol.  V.,  p.  4)  of  the  Supplement.  From  which  circumstai 
too,  the  immediate  descendents  of  Nuku  are  sumamed  Ngaru*] 
Ngaru-roa,  and  Ngaru-pae-whenua,  Papa-tahuri-iho,  Papa-tahi 
ake,  etc. 

These  somewhat  minute  details  are  now  given  for  a  partici 
purpose.  It  is  seen  that  in  each  of  these  two  stories  the  youn 
becomes  estranged  from  the  elder,  and  that  something  very  much 
of  the  common  in  the  water-world  occurs.    Now  in  the  Ruatapu  si 

Rarotonga,  but  is  there  called  after  Ruatapu*8  father  Uenuku — i.e.,  Te  tai  o  Vei 
— ^see  **  Hawaild,*'  Becond  edition,  p.  192,  where  also  will  be  seen  the  Rarotoi 
account  of  the  displacement  of  the  elder  by  the  younger  son.— Editob. 

♦  Whale  is  usually  apelt  to^or«.— EDrroa. 
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submitted  by  Mr.  Large  we  observe  that  the  son  of  Ruatapu  '*  refused 
any  longer  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  his  father,"  and  an  estrange- 
ment took  place.  On  the  same  page  (216)  we  also  observe  that 
'^  Ruatapu  devised  a  scheme  for  damming  the  Rierie  stream,"  which 
the  ariki  Taruia  was  unable  to  carry  out.  **  Taruia  then  called  out  to 
Hnatapu  to  dam  the  stream,  which  the  latter  accomplished,  and  the 
water  remained  on  the  land.  This  performance  showed  the  people  that 
Taruia  would  be  ousted  from  his  position  by  the  superior  craft  of 
Ruatapu,"  which  he  eventually  was.  By  what  process  Ruatapu 
succeeded  we  are  not  exactly  informed.  That  it  was  a  very  strange  or 
severe  process  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  "  Taruia  got  out  of  breath 
in  the  attempt,"  being  too  **  short-winded."  So  that  in  all  three 
stories  alike  there  occurs  the  same  personal  estrangement,  the  same 
water  supernaturalism,  and  the  same  triumph  for  Ruatapu.  It 
appears  evident  that  this  minute  agreement  in  each  case  must  refer 
itself  to  one  and  the  same  original  source.  It  is  to  be  repeated  that 
both  New  Zealand  stories  are  undeniably  old.  If  this  Rarotongan 
stor}'  can  be  shown  to  be  equally  old,  the  conclusion  becomes 
irresistable.  As  it  stands,  supported  by  its  genealogical  table,  it 
tends  to  independently  fix  with  a  very  large  degree  of  certainty  a 
point  in  our  history  of  twenty-one  to  twenty-two  generations  ago. 
There  we  may  for  the  present  leave  it. 

[In  the  above  Mr.  Hongi  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  statements  on  page  200, 
Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  VII.,  where  the  identity  of  the  period  of 
Raatapn  and  TJennku  as  dedaced  from  both  Rarotongan  and  New  Zealand 
lines  is  shown,  together  with  some  account  of  the  extraordinary  wave  that 
caused  the  people  to  flee  to  Hikurangi.  It  is  true  the  long  line  of  genealogical 
descent  is  not  given  there  (to  save  space),  but  they  are  in  our  possession  now. 
The  generations  in  that  paper  were  counted  back  from  1850.  To  reduce  them 
to  the  year  1900,  two  more  should  be  added. — Editob.] 


THE    BREADFRUIT-TREE    IN    MAORI 
TRADITION. 


Bt  James  Cowan. 


WHEN  collecting  songs  and  traditions  from  some  of  the  old 
natives  of  the  Arawa  tribe  recently  I  happened  across  an 
allusion  in  a  Waiata,  which  elucidates  a  passage  in  the  conmxonl  j  accepted 
history  of  Tama-te-kapua  that  had  been  misleading.  This  reference  is 
to  the  tree  which  shaded  the  house  of  the  priest  Uenuku,  in  Hawaiki. 
Maori  songs  crystallise  in  a  remarkably  accurate  manner  ancient 
incidents  and  ancient  names,  and  this  is  a  good  example  of  the 
preservation  of  a  centuries-old  tree-name.  The  song  is  a  lament 
composed  and  chanted  by  one  Hinewai — a  woman  of  the  Ngati- 
Uenuku-kopako  tribe — for  Te  Arakau,  her  grandson,  who  was  killed 
at  Ohinemutu,  Rotorua,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  by 
Ngati- Whakaue.  She  was  living  at  Te  Ariki,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Tarawera,  when  the  news  of  her  favourite  grandson's  death  reached 
her,  and  she  sang  her  song  of  lamentation  which  is  well  known  in  aD 
Botorua  villages  to-day.     This  is  a  portion  of  the  tangi : — 

Wawa  tangi  o  te  moana 

Ki  Rotorua, 

Wawa  tangi  ki  to  tupona, 

£  wheoro  iho  nei  i  te  rangi, 

Te  kite  an  i  to  mateng^, 

Ka  whakaheke  mai  au  i  Tarawera. 

Rakau  tapu  o  Hawaiki, 

O  tera  taha  o  Tawhiti-nui  e, 

Ko  te  kara-whakamaramara 

O  te  wharo  o  Uenuku, 

Ko  aho-tea,  ko  nga  pa<«rakaa  o  Te  Arawa. 

Ko  tou  rite  ia  i  tuaina 

Ki  te  toki  nei  ki  a  Hauhau-te-rangi, 

Ka  hinga  i  te  awatea  na, 

Ka  kino  te  kin  o  E[ahakara-i-te-Rangi  e  ! 
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Sadly  the  mnnniiriiig  waten  roll 

On  Botoma's  ahoret, 

Crying  thy  death-aong  to  thine  anoeeton 

Whoee  fame  Bounds  through  the  sky. 

I  did  not  aee  thy  death ; 

I  was  at  Tarawera,  and  believed  it  not. 

Oh,  thou  wert  as  the  sacred  tree 

Of  far  Hawaiki,  beyond  the  isle 

Of  Grcat-Tawhiti, 

The  breadfruit-tree  that  shaded  Uenuku*s  house. 

Thou  wert  as  the  trees  out  down 

To  build  the  Arawa  oanoe. 

The  trees  felled  with  the  aze 

Hauhau-  te-rangi . 
Thou'rt  fallen  in  the  light  of  day ; 
The  glozy  of  the  heaTens  is  dimmed  ! 

The  line  in  this  song,  which  will  particularly  interest  students  of 
Polynesian  folk-lore,  is  that  referring  to  the  sacred  tree  of  Hawaiki — 
U  kuru'whakamarumaru  o  te  whare  o   Uenuku. 

Uenukn  is  remembered  as  a  great  priest  and  chief  who  lived  in 
Hawaiki  (Tahiti),  whose  dwelling  was  shaded  by  a  tree  of  whose  fruit 
Tama-ke-kapua — the  commander  of  the  Arawa  canoe — was  said  to 
have  surreptitiously  eaten,  having  entered  the  garden  on  stilts  {poutoti) 
in  order  to  prevent  discovery.  Now,  in  most  Maori  traditions,  including 
the  history  of  the  Arawa  written  for  Sir  George  Grey  by  the  chief  Wi 
Maihi  Te  Rangikaheke  and  other  Maori  historians,  this  historic  tree  is 
spoken  of  as  a  poroporoj  which  is  the  solanum — a  common  New  Zealand 
tree  or  shrub,  bearing  a  red  fruit  called  by  the  settlers  "  buU-a-bull," 
A  mispronunciation  of  the  native  name.  Tregear's  Dictionary  gives 
aporo  as  the  name  of  a  berry-bearing  plant  in  Tahiti ;  this  is  is  not  as 
far  as  is  known  identical  with  the  New  Zealand  poporo  or  poroporo,* 
The  present  song  tells  us  what  the  tree  really  was  that  shaded  Uenuku's 
house — it  was  the  kuru,  which  is  the  general  Polynesian  name  of  the 
breadfruit,  that  beautiful  and  useful  tree  which  is  so  highly  prized  in  all 
South  Sea  villages,  and  which  is  often  planted  around  the  natives' 
houses  to  give  both  fruit  and  shade.  The  Maoris  have  long  forgotten 
what  the  ibirti-tree  was ;  the  word  has  been  carefully  handed  down 
through  many  generations — an  example  of  the  remarkable  way  in  which 
ancient  words  and  names  are  preserved  in  song  long  after  knowledge  of 
their  significance  has  been  lost. 

*  So  far  as  our  personal  obeerrations  go,  the  New  Zealand  poporo  does  not  grow 
in  either  Tahiti  or  Rarotong^,  though  in  the  latter  island  the  New  Zealand  poro-'iti 
does  grow,  and  is  known  by  the  same  name  ;  it  is  also  a  toinnum^  which  shows  thst 
the  Maoris  recognised  the  genus,  though  so  different  in  appearance. — Editor. 
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One  other  instance  in  which  the  Atirti-tree  is  mentioned  in  I 
song  occurs  in  a  pihapiha''ko''kumaray  or  kumara-planting  chant, 
to  me  by  old  Tamarangi  of  Mokoia  Island,  Botoma.  This  chs 
repeated  by  the  tohungai  on  Mokoia  when  the  planting  of  the  i 
began  each  season.  There  is  reference  to  Waeroti  and  Waen 
legendary  South  Sea  Island  homes  of  the  sweet  potato,  and  the  . 
proceeds :  ^'  Though  we  have  not  here  the  fruit  of  the  hum  {i§  I 
kuru)^  spread  out  abundant  is  the  produce  of  the  hue ''  (the  ve 
gourd). 

[The  identity  of  the  kuru  in  Miori  song  with  the  fareadfrnit-tree  of  the 
was  pointed  out  in  an  early  number  of  this  Journal,  bat  we  cannot  just  now 
reference.  Another  quotation  from  a  Ngati-Toa  tapaU^  kumara  well  i 
Mr.  Cowan's  argoment :   Tgtaumaiaito  hva  kuru,  Tma  !  Horahia  !  0%  /— ] 


MAOEI    STAE    NAMES. 


Bt  Elbdon  Beat. 


CXbere  are  a  great  many  of  oar  members  who  oould  assist  in  making  ap  a  f airlj 
ezhaiutiye  list  of  star  names.  The  identification  of  them  at  present  is  rery 
difBcult  indeed ;  bat  still  the  attempt  oaght  to  be  made  before  it  is  too  late 
to  get  anj  farther  information  at  all.  Few  people  perhaps  realise  how 
important  this  star-lore  is.  Nearlj  all  systems  of  time  and  season  measare- 
ment  originated  with  the  motions  of  the  stars,  and  many  stories  hare  been 
preserved  in  varioos  langaages  aboat  them.  As  an  aid  to  finally  settling  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  Polynesian  people,  snch  information  woold  be  of 
great  Talae.  Two  instances  may  be  quoted  :  The  Pleiades  (Mataziki)  was  the 
oonstellatioa  first  used  in  the  very  earliest  times  in  India  to  denote  the  oom- 
msnoement  of  the  year,  and  it  still  obtains  amongst  some  of  the  peoples  in 
that  ooantty  as  it  does  in  New  Zealand.  This  was  followed  by  a  **  three-year 
cycle/'  which  started  with  the  rising  of  Orion — the  Maori  name  of  which  is 
Taatoru  (or  '*  Three-year  *'),  thus  apparently  showing  a  oonnection  with  this 
ancient  Indian  three-year  cycle.  Miss  Tenira  Henry,  in  Jonmal  Polynesian 
Society,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  101,  has  set  us  all  an  excellent  example  by  famishing 
the  Star  names  as  known  to  the  Tahitians.  Cannot  we  do  as  wellP  This 
iti  an  undertaking  that  might  be  accomplished  by  anyone  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  search  through  all  the  literature  relating  to  the  Maoris,  extracting 
the  star  references  and  classifying  them.  Such  information,  if  increased  by 
the  personal  knowledge  of  those  who  possess  any,  might  thon  be  combined  as 
a  whole  and  be  printed. — EnrroB.] 


THE  person  who  essays  to  identify  Maori  star  names  of  a  verity 
he  wadeth  in  deep  waters. 
Can  any  of  our  members  give  any  information  as  to   the  above, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  identify  such  names  ?    I  append  a  list  of  star 
and  planet  names  collected  from  Natives,  but  many  of  them  do  not 
agree:— 

Matariki  *  The  Pleiades 

*  Possibly  the  following  are  names  of  some  of  the  stars  forming  the  constellation 
of  The  Pleiades :  Matariki,  Mataroa,  Matarohaki,  Matawaia — all  mentioned  together 
in  an  old  song. — Edztob. 
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Autahi 

Aotahi  (?) 

Atutahi 

Atutahi  marehua 

Kauanga 

Makahea 

Kopu 

Tawera 

Meremere  -  tu  -  ahiahi 

Puauga 

Puangahori 

Pou-tu-te-rangi 


Rehoa 

Ruhi  or 

Peke-hawanui 

Whakaonge-kai 

TeKakaa 

Tautora 

Te  Kokota 

Mata-kahem 

Te  Waka-o-Tama-rereti 

Te  Waka-o-Maire-raiigi 

Te  Mangoroa 

Te  Ika-a-Maui 

Te  Ika-o-te-rangi 

Whanui 

Tioreore 

Taputaputa 

Poatini 

Taken) 

Taina-i*waho 

Pipiri 

Koro-takataka 

Tariao 

Te  Hao-o-Rua 

Takunia 

Takania-whare-ana 

Takunia-parewai 

Rereha 

Patiki 

Naha 

Marere-o-tonga 

Taki-o-Autahi 

Mahutonga 


y     Canopus 


Venus  as  Morning  Star 

»  n  »  »> 

„        „  Evening       „ 
Rigel 
Procyon 
Altair 
Antares 
An  tares 

A  small  star  near  Antares. 

>f  »  y>  >y 

Orion's  Belt 

Aldebaran 
Constellation  of  Hyades 

Tail  of  Scorpion 

Part  of  Scorpio 


Milky  Way 

Vega 

One  of  Magellan  Clouds 


Jupiter 
Sirius 

Antares 
Coalsack 
Coalsack 

Southern  Cross 
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Parearau 

?  Jupiter 

Piawai 

? 

Te  Whetu-kau-po 

? 

Ranga-whenua 

?  Mars 

iy 

?  Jupiter 

Hotu-te-ihirangi 

? 

addition  to  the  above  there  are  other  star  names  given  by  Mr. 

White — as  Kaiwaka,  Wero-i-te-ninihi,  Wero-i-te-kokota, 
ko-tea,  and  Manako-uri.  Again,  in  *'  Te  Ika  a  Maui,"  we  find 
iber  of  star  and  star-group  names  (apparently),  including  Uruao, 
>,  Tapuapua,  Whakaahu,  Te  Tuke-o*Maui,  Te  Whare-o-te-whiu, 
lepae-o-Whaitiri,  Te  Wakopa  (?)-o-te-rangi,  etc.,  but  the  matter 
is  in  a  hopeless  jumble ;  the  Waka-o-Tama-rereti,  for  example, 
I  to  extend  from  the  Pleiades  to  the  Southern  Cross,  whereas  it  is 
f  the  tail  of  the  Scorpion. 

>lenso*s  Dictionary  gives  Makehua  as  a  star  name,  but  then  it  also 
ahipaipa — a  fire  for  tobacco  pipes — and  divers  other  weird  words, 
b,  through  some  strange  oversight,  the  word  ahimuttanchop  is 
^! 


TRANSACTIONS    AND    PROCEEDINGS. 
POLYNESIAN   SOCIETY. 


A  MBsrnro  of  the  Council  took  place  at  the  Libraiy,  4th  May,  1910,  when  Uien 
were  preeent :  The  President,  and  Measn.  Parker,  Corkill,  Newman,  Skinnor,  ind 
W.  W.  Smith. 

Correspondence  and  other  matters  were  dealt  with,  and  the  following  nev 
members  elected: — 

A.  Leverd,  Tahiti  Island. 
T.  W.  Downes,  Whanganoi. 

Dr.  Von  den  Steinen,  President  Anthropological  Society  of  Berlin. 
J.  H.  Burnett,  Whanganni. 
T.  Lambert,  Wairoa,  Hawkes  Baj. 
A  reyised  scale  for  the  sale  of  back  numbers  of  the  Journal  was  paand,  and 
the  following  new  papers  were  reoeiyed  :— 

The  Occurrence  of  Moa  in  the  Bush.    W.  W.  Smith. 

Tarawhati.    T.  Tarakawa. 

On  the  Ari'i  in  Tahiti.    Tati  Salmon. 


A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  un  the  24th  June,  when  there  were  present: 
The  President,  and  Messrs.  Eraser,  W.  W.  Smith,  Parker,  Newman,  and  Skinner. 

Correspondence  was  dealt  with.  It  was  notified  that  one  of  the  memben 
ntended  eyentoallj  to  leaye  a  large  number  of  books  to  the  Societj.  The  following 
new  members  were  elected  : — 

Fred.  W.  Goding,  U.S.  Consul,  Monte  Video. 
Claude  Weston,  New  Plymouth. 
The  following  paper  was  receiyed  : — 

On  the  Polynesian  hero  Rata  in  the  Paumotu  Islands.    A.  Leyerd. 
Mr.  Donald  Eraser,  an  original  member,  was  transferred  to  the  Life  Members- 
Notice  was  giyen  of  a  proposed  change  in  Rule  No.  3,  to  be  moyed  at  the  nexi 
annual  meeting,  as  follows  : — **  That  Rule  No.  3  be  altered  in  the  first  line  to  read 
*  The  Society  shall  consist  of  one  or  more  patrons,*  etc.,  in  lieu  of  *  The  Society  shil 
oonsist  of  a  patron,'  "  etc. 


HISTORY    AND    TRADITIONS    OF    THE 
TARANAKI    COAST. 


CHAPTER    XX 

THE  WRECK  OF  THE   '*  HABRIETT." 
1834. 

MANY  of  our  Taranaki  settlers  know  the  name  '*  Harriett  Beach," 
but  comparatiyely  few  of  the  later  generation  know  the  origin 
of  the  name,  and  still  fewer  have  ever  heard  particulars  of  the  wreck 
which  gave  rise  to  it.  In  what  follows,  the  very  full  account  given  by 
Dr.  W.  B.  Marshall,  R.N.,  of  the  proceedings  that  the  wreck  gave  rise 
to,  are  abbreviated,  for  this  work  is  very  scarce.  It  is  entitled,  ''A 
Personal  Narrative  of  Two  Visits  to  New  Zealand  in  her  Majesty's  ship 
'Alligator,'  A.D.,  1834,"  published  in  London  1836.  The  Maori  account 
of  the  affair  also  follows,  as  written  by  Te  Kahui.  This  was  the  firat 
occasion  on  which  H.M.  Troops  were  ever  employed  in  New  Zealand ; 
they  consisted  of  a  company  of  the  Fiftieth  '*  Queen's  Own  Regiment  " 
(sometiines  called  "  The  Dirty  Half  Hundred,")  a  regiment  which  also 
assisted  in  the  Native  war  of  the  sixties.  Their  operations  on  the 
Taranaki  coast  in  1834  were  not  such  as  to  add  much  lustre  to  their 
arms,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  '^  Harriett "  was  a  barque  of  two  hundred  and  forty  tons  burden 
engaged  in  whaling  and  trading  on  the  New  Zealand  coast,  and 
apparently  belonged  to  Sydney.  New  Zealand  at  that  time  was  the 
great  whaling  ground  of  Australasia,  and  was  constantly  visited  by 
ships  of  many  nations  in  pursuit  of  this  industry.  Mr.  John  Guard  was 
the  captain  of  the  barque,  which  also  carried  a  navigating  officer — 
Captain  Richard  Hall — two  mates,  and  twenty- three  seamen,  besides 
Mrs.  Guard  and  her  two  children.  They  sailed  from  Sydney  on  13th 
April,  1834,  for  Cloudy  Bay,  Cook's  Straits,  where  Captain  Guard  had 
been  employed  in  the  trade  for  several  years.*  The  following  is  Captain 
Guard's  account  (abbreviated)  of  the  wreck,  as  stated  before  the 
Executive  Council  of  New  South  Wales,  22nd  August,  1839,  Governor 

*Mr.  McNab*8  "Murihiku,"  third  edition,  receired  long  after  the  aboye  account 
was  written,  first  mentions  John  Guard  as  sailing  from  Sydney  on  board  the 
"Wellington"  for  New  Zealand  in  the  latter  part  of  1823. 
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Bichard  Bourke  presiding.  It  is  given  as  an  appendix  to  Dr.  Marshall's 
work.  The  wreck  took  place  close  to  the  Okahu  stream — five  miles 
south  of  Gape  Egmont  (see  Map  No.  1) : — ''  In  proceeding  from  Port 
Nicholson  to  Cloudy  Bay  the  '  Harriett '  was  wrecked  on  the  29th  April, 
1834,  near  Gape  Egmont.  The  crew— consisting  of  twenty -eight  men, 
one  woman,  and  two  children — all  reached  the  shore.  About  thirty 
or  forty  natives  came  the  third  day  after  the  wreck.  We  had  made 
tents  on  shore  with  our  sails.  The  crew  were  armed  with  ten  muskets 
saved  from  the  wreck.  The  Natives  soon  began  to  plunder  the  wreck 
and  the  things  on  shore.  They  showed  no  violence  at  this  time,  the 
principal  number  not  having  arms.  ...  On  the  7th  May  about 
two  hundred  more  Natives  came  down,  who  told  us  they  came  purposely 
to  kill  us.  .  .  .  The  following  day  they  came  quite  naked  and  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  armed  with  muskets,  the  rest  with  spears 
and  tomahawks.  .  .  .  One  of  the  crew  had  lived  on  shore  about 
thirty  or  forty  miles  from  where  these  Natives  came  about  six  years,  and 
understood  their  language  perfectly,  and  I  also  understood  it  partly. 
They  told  us  plainly  they  came  to  kiU  us.  They  did  not  attack  us  until 
the  10th ;  they  remained  at  night  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  river 
(Okahu),  we  continuing  under  arms.  At  8  a.m.  on  the  10th  they  came 
and  struck  one  of  the  crew  with  a  tomahawk  and  cut  him  in  two. 
Another  named  Thomas  White  they  cut  down  and  then  cut  off  his  legs 
by  the  joints  of  the  knees  and  hips.  We  immediately  opened  fire  and 
engaged  them  for  about  an  hour,  and  lost  twelve  men,  and  understood 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  Natives  were  killed.  Later  on  they  dug  holes 
in  the  ground  and  fired  out  of  them,  leaving  only  their  heads  exposed. 
They  closed  on  us  and  forced  us  to  retreat,  and  they  got  possession  of 
my  wife  and  children.  They  cut  her  down  twice  with  a  tomahawk  and 
she  was  only  saved  by  her  comb.  We  were  making  our  retreat  for 
Mataroa  (Moturoa) — about  forty  miles  north — firing  as  we  went.  We 
mot  another  tribe  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  coming  to  the  wreck. 
They  stopped  and  stripped  us  of  our  clothing,  and  we  gave  ourselves  up, 
having  expended  all  our  ammunition.  They  detained  us  three  or  four 
hours,  then  sent  us  on  to  Mataroa  with  a  guide.  They  put  us  into  a 
pa,  where  they  kept  us  naked  for  three  days,  feeding  us  on  potatoes. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  party  (of  Maoris)  returned  from  the  wreck.  Some 
of  those  who  had  taken  our  clothes  returned  some  of  them  to  us,  and 
several  times  offered  us  the  flesh  of  our  comrades.  About  a  fortnight 
after  they  told  us  one  boat  still  remained  at  the  wreck,  the  other  was 
burnt.  On  my  promising  them  a  cask  of  powder,  they  went  for  the 
boat,  and  finally  allowed  five  men  and  myself  to  go  away  in  her,  leaving 
eight  men  as  hostages.  After  repairing  the  boat  we  left  Moturoa  on 
the  20th  June  accompanied  by  three  of  the  chiefs,  and  were  two  days 
and  nights  at  sea  before  we  got  into  Blind  Bay,  where  we  remained  one 
night  on  account  of  the  wind.     We  were  visited  by  another  party  of 
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Natives  there  and  robbed  of  our  potatoes  and  the  only  knife  we  had. 
These  people  belonged  to  Kapiti  (t.^.,  some  of  Ngati-Toa).  We  were 
eight  days  in  reaching  Cloudy  Bay,  arriving  there  on  the  28th  June, 
where  we  found  Captain  Sinclair  of  the  barque  '  Mary  Anne/  who  lent 
me  a  boat,  and  from  whom  I  procured  some  things  with  a  view  of 
returning  to  Moturoa  to  ransom  those  left.  In  Port  Nicholson  we  found 
the  schooner  '  Joseph  Weller,'  and  the  master  (Morris)  took  us  on  board, 
agreeing  to  call  at  Moturoa  on  his  way  to  Port  Jackson,  to  land  the 
three  chiefs  and  ransom  our  friends,  but  the  wind  would  not  allow  of  it, 
80  we  were  obliged  to  come  on  to  Sydney. 

''  There  are  no  Europeans  living  on  that  part  of  the  coast  except  one 
Oliver,*  at  Moturoa.  The  name  of  the  tribe  who  have  my  wife  is 
'  EEatteranui '  (Ngati-Rua-nui).  .  .  .  There  are  only  about  one 
hundred  Natives  in  all  Moturoa ;  the  tribes  could  not  raise  more  than 
three  hundred  men  altogether,  and  about  two  hundred  muskets.  .  .  . 
I  have  been  trading  with  the  New  Zealanders  since  1823,  and  have  lived 
among  them.  Before  we  were  attacked,  two  of  the  crew 

deserted  to  the  Natives,  taking  some  clothing  and  cannisters  of  powder. 
I  am  positive  they  supplied  the  Natives  with  the  powder  with  which 
they  attacked  us." 

We  will  now  follow  Dr.  Marshall's  narrative,  abbreviated,  however : 
The  (Governor  of  New  South  Wales — ^Major  (General  Bourke — after 
obtainiTig  this  information,  wrote  to  Captain  Lambert  of  H.M.8. 
"Alligator,"  on  the  23rd  August,  1834,  requesting  him  to  proceed  to 
the  rescue  of  the  survivors — and  on  the  31st  the  'Alligator'  sailed, 
having  on  board  Lieutenant  Ghinton  and  a  detachment  of  the  Fiftieth 
Begim3.it,  in  company  with  the  Col.  Schooner  '  Isabella,'  on  board  of 
which  was  Captain  Johnston  of  the  same  regiment  and  another 
detachment  of  troops.  Mr.  Guard,  Battersby  as  interpreter,  and  Miller 
as  pilot,  accompanied  the  expedition.  The  two  latter  were  landed  on 
12th  September  under  a  pa  called  Te  Namu,  belonging  to  the 
Ngati-Rua-nui  tribe  (mc.,  but  should  be  Taranaki)  to  acquaint  the 
Natives  with  the  object  of  the  visit.  It  was  deemed  necessary  that 
they  should  proceed  overland  to  Waimate  and  Orangi-tuapeka,  where 
the  woman  and  children  were  in  captivity ;  the  vessels  sailed  along  the 
shore  and  anchored  there,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  negotiate  the 

*  The  faet  of  Oliver  being  at  Moturoa  when  Ghiard  and  his  party  arrived  there 
diows  that  he  did  not  aooompany  the  other  party  with  Barrett  and  Love  when  they 
abandoned  Moturoa,  and  went  south  with  *  Tama-te-nana  '  migration  (see  Chapter 
XIX.)  He  had  probably  remained  behind  with  his  Maori  wife,  and  was  either 
liring  with  the  refugee!  of  the  Nga-Motu  tribe  on  Paritutu  or  Moturoa  Island. 
The  Maori  aooounts  also  state  that  the  chief  of  the  party  from  Nga*Motu  who  had 
ohaige  of  Ouard  and  party,  was  Poharama,  who,  in  Chapter  XIX.,  is  stated  to  have 
been  taken  away  to  EJawhia  after  the  siege  of  Mikotahi.  He  must  therefore  have 
rstnmed  to  N^ga-Motu  with  Ihaia  Te  Kiri-kumara  prior  to  the  wreok. 
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affair  through  Ghiard,  who  was,  says  the  writer,  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
Ungoage.  The  following  day  at  6  a.m.  (13th  September)  the  ships  ran 
across  to  Port  Jackson  or  €k>re'B  Harbour,  Queen  Charlotte  Sound.  On 
the  16th  they  returned,  and  on  the  17th  arrived  off  Te  Namu  and  took 
off  the  two  interpreters,  who  said  they  had  been  frightened  out  of  their 
wits  by  the  Natives,  and  had  consequently  made  for  Waimate,  but 
meeting  a  party  of  Natives  who  increased  their  fears  by  saying  the 
Taranaki  people  were  looking  out  for  them  to  kiU  and  eat  them,  they 
then  took  to  the  bush,  but  hunger  drove  them  back  to  Te  Namu.  On 
the  1 8th  the  ship  was  piloted  by  Guard  to  a  harbour  on  the  west  side  of 
Admiralty  Bay,  named  Port  Hardy.  They  left  again  on  the  20th,  and 
and  on  the  21st  arrived  at  Moturoa,  where  the  Doctor  describes  Mikotahi 
(the  pa  which  was  besieged  by  Waikato— see  ante)  and  Paritutu,  the 
Main  Sugar-loaf,  which  at  that  time  was  paUsaded  and  inhabited  as 
well  as  the  minor  rocks  at  its  foot.  Four  Natives  who  came  from 
Sydney  were  here  put  ashore,  laden  with  rusty  muskets,  flints,  powder, 
and  ammunition,  and  the  eight  sailors  left  here  by  Guard  were  taken 
off.  The  ships  then  proceeded  to  Te  Namu,  on  the  24th,  and  attempted 
to  land,  but  the  surf  was  too  great ;  but  they  learned  that  Mrs.  Guard 
was  in  the  pa.  On  the  28th,  the  sea  having  subsided,  a  party  of 
seamen,  soldiers,  and  marines  landed  on  a  beautiful  beach  in  face  of  a 
high  cliff,  the  top  of  which  was  crowded  with  Natives,  whilst  two  of 
them  advanced  to  meet  the  landing  party — one  of  whom  (Oaoiti) 
announced  himself  as  the  guardian  of  the  woman,  and  ready  to  give 
her  up  on  pa3nnent  of  the  ransom  (a  cask  of  powder  promised  by  the 
interpreters).  Instead  of  receiving  this  he  was  instantly  seised, 
dragged  into  the  boat,  and  sent  off  to  the  *'  Alligator,"  and  on  the  way 
out  he  was  brutally  wounded  with  a  bayonet.  He  jumped  overboard, 
but  was  recaptured  after  receiving  a  buUet  in  the  leg.  On  gaining  the 
deck  he  fell  down  in  a  faint  through  the  effect  of  his  wounds.  The 
Doctor  found  ten  wounds  on  him  made  with  bayonets,  one  of  which  he 
thought  would  prove  fatal.     (See  Kahui's  account.) 

The  landing  party  then  went  up  to  the  />a,  which  they  found  deserted, 
and  the  party  then  divided  into  two  to  pursue  the  fugitives.  In  the 
meantime  an  attack  was  made  on  the  boats,  which  the  Natives  succeeded 
in  securing  and  plundering  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  the 
midshipman  in  charge  managed  to  get  away  with.  On  the  return  of 
the  two  parties  after  a  fruitless  pursuit,  they  occupied  the  pa  (Te  Namu), 
a  very  full  description  of  which  the  Doctor  gives,  and  shows  it  to  have 
been  a  very  strong  place.  He  says  that  on  the  only  two  sides  where  it 
was  practical  to  escalade  it,  projecting  stages  had  been  erected  with 
breastworks,  behind  which  were  great  heaps  of  stones  ready  as  missiles 
to  be  cast  down  on  any  invaders.  The  landing  party  now  proceeded  to 
make  themselves  comfortable  for  the  night  in  the  pa.  At  daylight  the 
following  morning,  the  29th  September,  in  consequence  of  a  request 
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made  by  Guard,  a  party  was  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  some  huts  he  had 
seen,  but  returned  without  seeing  any  people ;  whilst  the  picket  left  at 
the  pa  reported  a  large  number  of  Natives  had  been  seen  to  the 
southward,  with  whom  Captain  Johnson  tried  to  open  communications, 
and  on  coming  up  with  them  the  interpreter  was  sent  forward  to  speak 
to  them,  the  Doctor  accompanying  him.  They  found  the  Natives 
behind  a  strong  breastwork,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  a  Native 
brandishing  his  tomahawk  and  addressing  his  comrades.  They  learnt 
that  Mrs.  Guard  had  been  removed  to  Waimate,  and  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  that  pa  being  taken,  and  accused  the  English  of  treating  Oaoiti 
(or  0-o-hit,  as.  the  Doctor  calls  him)  very  badly  and  declared  that  he 
had  been  killed.  From  the  Natives  they  got  back  some  of  the  things 
taken  from  the  boats,  but  failed  to  make  them  believe  that  Oaoiti  was 
still  alive,  or  to  secure  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Captain  Johnson  then 
returned  to  Te  Namu  and  set  fire  to  the  pa  and  the  palisades,  which 
were  completely  destroyed.  The  party  now  returned  on  board.  The 
Doctor  says  all  the  officers  were  disgusted  at  the  brutality  practised 
against  Oaoiti  by  Guard  and  the  boats'  crew. 

On  the  30th  September  the  ships  removed  to  opposite^  Waimate, 
and  the  boats  weie  sent  ashore,  the  Natives  crowding  the  heights  and 
the  two  pas  of  Ngaweka  and  Orangi-tuapeka ;  Mrs.  Guard  was 
brought  down  to  the  beach,  and  was  distinctly  seen  warning  her 
deliverers  off,  for  she  knew  that  the  Natives  intended  treachery,  whilst 
the  Natives  called  out  ^^Haeremai!  Haeremail^^  and  commenced  a 
war-dance.  The  boats  returned  at  3  p.m.  without  effecting  a  landing, 
and  after  having  put  ashore  the  young  fellow  who  voluntarily  came  on 
board  at  Te  Namu,  so  that  he  might  inform  his  countrymen  of  the 
safety  of  Oaoiti.  At  5  p.m.  another  boat  was  sent  in  to  try  and  learn 
the  result,  as  the  Natives  were  seen  in  excited  groups  evidently  discus- 
sing the  situation,  but  nothing  was  effected. 

On  October  1st  two  boats  were  sent  in  with  Oaoiti  whose  anxiety 
to  be  released  lent  him  sufficient  strength  for  the  occasion,  though  his 
wounds  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  killed  outright  an  European 
— says  the  Doctor.  He  stood  up  when  the  boat  came  within  hearing 
and  harangued  his  people,  on  which  numbers  waded  out,  bringing  with 
them  in  a  canoe  Mrs.  Guard  and  her  infant  who  were  soon  safely  on 
board  the  ship.  '*  She  was  dressed  in  native  costume,  being  carefully 
enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  two  superb  mats,  the  largest  and  finest 
I  ever  saw ;  they  were  the  parting  presents  from  the  tribe  among  whom 
she  had  been  sojourning."*  She  stated  that  after  her  removal  from 
Te  Namu,  she  had  been  in  the  custody  of  Waiariari,  the  principal  chief 
of  the  tribe,  who,  on  seeing  the  firing  from  the  boat,  had  forced  her  out 
of  the  pa  and  taken  her  to  some  huts,  where  they  passed  the  night,  and 

*  See  Te  Bjihui's  narrative  infra. 
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the  following  afternoon  they  arrived  at  Orangi-tuapeka.  One  of  the 
Natives,  under  the  impression  that  Oaoiti  had  been  killed,  snapped  his 
musket  at  her,  but  it  missed  fire,  and  on  his  trying  a  second  time  she 
turned  the  muzzle  away  and  rushed  to  Waiariari,  who  ordered  the  man 
to  desist.  She  expected  death  in  retaliation  for  Oaoiti,  but  beyond  some 
threats  they  treated  her  as  before.  On  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  Oaoiti's 
safety  by  the  other  young  man,  they  all  said,  ''  Let  the  woman  go,"  and 
on  the  night  of  his  return  everybody  gathered  to  hear  of  his  adventures 
on  board  and  his  description  of  the  ship.  Oaoiti  now  had  his  wounds 
dressed,  and  after  putting  on  all  the  clothes  that  had  been  given  to  him, 
was  sent  ashore,  his  friends  wading  out  to  meet  him. 

Whilst  the  boats  lay  outside  the  surf  after  landing  Oaoiti,  supposed 
signs  of  treachery  were  reported  by  Battersby  (the  interpreter)  and 
Lieutenant  Thomas  returned  on  board  still  leaving  Mrs.  Ghiard's  elder 
child  with  the  Natives,  who  were,  they  said,  awaiting  his  owner  to  give 
him  up.  At  1  p.m.  the  senior  lieutenant  again  approached  the  shore, 
when  a  musket  ball  whizzed  over  his  head,  fired  from  Waimate  pa,  and 
on  the  return  of  the  boat  to  the  ship,  this  having  been  taken  as  a  signal 
of  defiance,  the  drums  beat  to  quarters  and  both  vessels  commenced  a 
furious  cannonade  at  the  two  pas  and  the  canoes  on  the  river,  which 
lasted  three  hours.  When  the  firing  commenced,  the  Natives  hoisted  a 
white  flag  twice,  but  with  no  effect,  and  soon  after  a  tall  Native  got  on 
a  house  top  and  held  up  the  little  captive  and  waved  the  white  flag. 
The  cannonading,  however,  continued.  The  Natives  displayed  the 
utmost  fearlessness  and  ran  about  on  the  beach  tracking  the  shot,  and 
occasionally  returning  the  fire  from  the  ship.  The  Doctor  says  .  .  • 
''  Having  crushed  all  the  canoes  that  were  in  sight,  busied  ourselres 
with  shooting  at  a  rock,  and  wasted  a  large  amount  of  ammunition  with 
no  beneficial  result,  we  stood  out  to  sea  once  more." 

On  October  2nd  the  ships  again  anchored  at  Port  Hardy  and  remained 
there  till  the  5th,  when  they  returned  to  Waimate,  and  on  the  6th 
October,  at  11  a.m.,  the  gig  was  sent  in  to  demand  the  child,  but  withont 
result.  At  1.30  another  attempt  was  made,  when  the  Natives  brou^t 
the  child  down  to  the  beach,  but  apparently  merely  with  a  view  to 
drawing  the  boats  away  from  a  better  to  an  inferior  landing  place. 
On  October  7  the  boats  went  in  early,  and  a  Native,  who  said  he 
belonged  to  Kapiti,  voluntarily  came  off  and  said  the  owner  of  the  child 
would  bring  it  off  himself  if  an  officer  was  sent  ashore  as  a  hostage— a 
proposition  which  Captain  Lambert  declined.  The  Kapiti  man  having 
been  put  ashore  with  some  presents,  the  ships  put  to  sea  again. 

On  October  8th  six  officers  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  men,  including 

sailors,  soldiers,  and  marines,  were  landed  without  opposition  at  a  beach 

about  two  miles  south-east  from  Waimate,  together  with  a  six-pounder, 

the  first  gig  being  sent  to  '^^  oS.  ^XiA  pa  ^tk  «.  fla^  of  truce.     So  soon  as 

the  party  reached  the  top  ol  t\v^  c\A,^^^^^>i«^m^\i'v^«ai«5i^«isg^^ 
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the  desire  to  settle  the  affair  amicably.  Some  of  the  party  beiug  still 
left  on  the  beach,  there  suddenly  appeared  to  them  about  a  dozen  armed 
Natives,  headed  by  a  stately  chief,  bearing  the  captive  boy  on  his 
shoulder ;  behind  him  came  Oaoiti.  One  of  the  sailors  snatched  away 
the  child  and  ran  off  with  him,  and  immediately  a  firing  from  his 
comrades  on  the  beach  took  place,  followed  by  those  on  the  cliffs,  upon 
the  unfortunate  Natives  who  had  brought  the  child,  who  retreated 
hastily,  some  falling  as  the  shots  took  effect,  whilst  others  sheltered 
behind  the  rocks.  All  this  time  the  flags  of  truce  were  flying,  says  the 
Doctor.  The  two  officers  of  the  50th,  Captain  Johnson  and  Ensign 
Wright,  did  all  they  could  to  stop  this  insane  firing,  and  only  after  some 
time  succeeded.  '^  Nothing  can  justify  so  foul  a  deed  of  blood,"  says 
the  Doctor.  It  was  then  decided  to  retire  to  the  boats,  but  a  shot  from 
the  Natives  having  been  fired,  it  was  determined  instead  to  advance,  and 
the  Natives  were  driven  before  the  advancing  party,  some  men  being 
woonded  and  a  young  woman  killed.  After  an  hour's  march  the  party 
reached  an  old  fortification  called  **  Oberakanui,"  and  a  mile  beyond 
that  they  arrived  before  Waimate  and  Orangi-tuapeka  ptu,  when  a 
firing  commenced  from  the  latter,  aided  by  a  party  concealed  in  some 
brushwood  below.  The  Doctor  gives  a  description  of  the  two  paa  from 
the  point  they  had  then  reached,  which  shows  them  to  be  very 
picturesquely  situated  (see  Plates  Nos.  18  and  19).  The  places  were 
being  abandoned  as  the  English  arrived,  and  the  Doctor  describes  with 
great  admiration  the  cool,  stately  retreat  of  the  chief,  who  he  supposes 
to  be  Waiariari,  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  pa,  loading  and  firing  on  his 
enemies  as  they  poured  volley  after  volley  at  him,  without  hastening  his 
pace.  He  effected  his  escape  safely.  Both  pas  were  now  rushed,  and 
the  British  Ensign  was  soon  seen  floating  on  top  of  Waimate  as  a  token 
to  the  ship  of  their  success.  The  Doctor  then  enters  into  a  long 
description  of  both  pa$y  from  which  we  learn  that  they  were  places  of 
great  natural  strength  situated  on  the  sea -cliffs  and  cut  off  from  the 
land  by  ravines,  with  a  fine  stream  of  water  (the  Kapuni)  separating 
them.  They  were  crowded  with  houses,  and  the  store-houses  full  of 
provisions. 

Before  evening  Lieutenant  Thomas  visited  them  from  the  ships,  but 
stove  his  boat  in  so  doing,  so  all  the  party  had  to  remain  in  the  two  pas 
oyer  the  night,  during  which  the  whole  place  was  nearly  burned  down 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  men. 

On  the  9th  the  sea  was  too  rough  to  attempt  embarking  the  force. 
Daring  the  course  of  the  day  the  men  discovered  the  head  of  some 
Qofortnnate  European,  which,  strange  to  say,  neither  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Guard 
recognised.  Who  could  this  wanderer  have  been  ?  Perhaps  a  runaway 
Bailor  or  convict  from  Kapiti,  where  there  were  several  at  this  time.  I\> 
was  not  until  the  24ih  October  that  the  sea  was  sufELcienUy  «m.oo>i)ti\A 
sUow  of  the  approach  of  the  boats  to  take  off  the  mem\>eT^  ol  ^i)li^ 
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expedition.  Before  leaving  both  pa9  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  1 
Doctor's  narrative  is  very  lengthy  and  gives  many  details  of  intere 
and  he  winds  up  with  some  just  remarks  upon  the  unnecessary  loss 
life  and  property,  and  the  bad  judgment  displayed  all  through  1 
conduct  of  the  affair,  in  which  the  reader  will  perhaps  be  inclined 
agree  with  him.  The  ships  called  in  at  Kapiti  on  the  12th  October,  a 
after  interviewing  Te  Rau-paraha,  sailed  for  the  Bay  of  Islands,  wh< 
they  arrived  on  the  24th  October,  1834. 

Having  given  the  official  relation  of  the  Harriett  affair,  we  will  m 
hear  what  the  Maoris  say,  as  written  by  Te  Kahui  some  fifteen  ye< 
ago.  After  describing  the  rejoicing  of  the  Taranaki  people  at  t 
discomforture  of  the  Waikato  tribes  before  Waimate  (as  related  in  li 
Chapter),  the  writer  says,  "  So  Mata-katea  and  his  people  remained 
their  pa  at  Nga-teko  (or  Nga-ngutu-maioro  at  Waimate),  and  bo 
Taranaki  and  Ngati-Ruanui  were  proud  of  their  feats  of  arms  agaii 
Waikato.  They  remained  quietly  at  their  pa  for  many  days,  and  tb 
came  news  that  a  ship  had  been  wrecked  at  Okahu,  not  far  from  Raho 
(near  Cape  Egmont).  Mata-katea  and  his  people  at  once  went  to  t 
scene  of  the  wreck,  and  on  their  arrival  he  and  his  own  particular  p60{ 
of  Taranaki  commenced  to  save  the  casks  of  powder.  They  secured  ti 
casks,  whilst  Ngati-Ruanui  turned  their  attention  to  the  other  good 
they  did  not  secure  a  single  cask  of  powder  for  themselves ;  and  th 
they  became  angry  and  commenced  to  kill  the  ship -wrecked  crew,  w 
were  camped  on  the  shore.  Six  of  these  people  were  killed,  but  Tarana 
did  not  see  this  deed  done.  Ngati-Ruanui  were  about  to  kill  a  worn 
named  Betty  (Mrs.  Guard),  and  two  blows  had  been  made  at  her,  wb 
a  man  of  Taranaki,  named  Oaoiti,  seeing  what  was  going  on,  rusb 
up  and  warded  off  the  finishing  stroke,  so  that  it  missed  its  object,  a 
then  the  woman  was  taken  away  by  Oaoiti.  He  then  shouted  out 
Taranaki  that  the  white  people  were  being  killed.  The  man  who  b 
wounded  the  woman  followed  with  the  intention  of  finishing  his  woi 
but  she  and  her  children  were  taken  by  the  Taranaki  people  under  tb< 
protection.  Mata-katea  shouted  out  to  those  who  were  following 
the  white  woman,  '  Return  hence,  all  of  you  !  If  you  persist  I  will  i 
at  you ! '  The  Taranaki  people  now  all  crossed  the  Okahu  river 
Pari-moto,  where  it  was  resolved  by  the  chiefs  that  if  Ngati-Ruai 
followed  them  they  would  be  fired  on.  They  did  advance  to  the  oppofi 
side  of  the  river,  when  Mata-katea  again  told  them  to  retire  and  i 
attempt  to  cross  the  river. 

*^Upon  this  Ngati-Ruanui  retired,  and  then  made  ovens  in  which 
cook  the  bodies  of  the  white  men  they  had  slain ;  but  before  this  coi 
be  done,  Mata-katea  went  over  with  a  party  and  burnt  the  bodi 
The  Ngati-Ruanui  people  were  much  vexed  at  this,  for  their  desire  \ 
been  to  eat  them.  Thus  Betty  and  her  children  were  saved,  but  \ 
husband  (Guard)  had  gone  to  Nga-Motu,  or  away  in  one  of  the  boi 
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'^Then  everyone  proceeded  to  help  themselves  to  the  goods  from 
I  wreck.  Some  made  native  ovens  and  attempted  to  cook  flour, 
[ar  and  soap,  all  in  one  mass,  but  when  the  ovens  were  uncovered, 
sugar  had  melted  and  disappeared,  the  flour  was  still  white,  and  the 
p  a  mass  of  foam.  They  tasted  it  and  found  it  very  bitter.'' 
irsmu  Hukanui  Manaia,  who  was  present  at  this  scene,  told  me  that 
J  first  thought  the  flour  was  some  kind  of  sand,  and  threw  a  lot  of 
way.  But  when  they  discovered  the  soap,  they  concluded  they  had 
le  across  the  real  food  of  the  white  men,  but  on  tasting  it  found  it 
ribly  bitter.  One  genius  then  suggested  it  was  so  because  it  was 
;ooked,  and  hence  the  cooking  described  by  Te  Kahui.  Great  was 
ir  disappointment  on  opening  the  ovens  to  discover  nothing  but 
m,  and  many  were  the  sarcastic  remarks  made  as  to  the  peculiar 
tes  of  a  people  who  could  live  on  such  stuff ! 

"  As  for  the  gold  and  silver  coins  found  " — says  Te  Kahui — "  they 
not  know  what  they  were,  so  used  them  for  draughtsmen,  and 
illy  threw  them  away  into  a  swamp.  The  powder  and  other  goods 
re  stored  in  the  rtuu,  or  underground  store-houses  at  Okahu  pa, 
'^  After  a  stay  of  about  two  weeks  the  whole  of  the  Maoris  returned 
Nga-teko  and  Waimate,  taking  with  them  Peti  (Mrs.  Guard)  and 
)  children,  for  whom  Ngati-Ruanui  had  ceased  to  have  any 
ughts." 

Te  Kabul's  account  of  what  follows  confuses  the  several  attempts  to 
are  Mrs.  Guard's  escape,  so  it  is  not  repeated  here.  He  says  that 
en  she  was  taken  to  the  boat,  her  Maori  women  friends,  sisters  of 
3iti,  dressed  her  up  in  three  valuable  cloaks — two  korotcai,  and  one 
awai,  besides  giving  her  a  greenstone  eardrop.  He  adds  that 
s.  Guard  was  very  apprehensive  that  some  evil  would  befall  Gaoiti 
en  he  waded  out  to  the  boat,  and  frequently  warned  him  not  to  go 
near — with  what  result  we  have  seen  from  Dr.  Marshall's  account, 
the  bombardment  of  Waimate  pa,  only  one  man  named  Pohukura 
B  killed  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell,  according  to  Te  Kahui.  We  learn 
a  paper  published  in  the  '^  New  Zealand  Mail,"  February,  1891, 
it  Oaoiti  was  kiUed  at  Waitotara  by  a  raiding  party  of  Whanganui 
1834.  The  paper  is  entitled  **  Reminiscences  of  Old  New  Zealand ; 
["rading  Voyage  to  Whanganui  in  1834." 


LOCATION  OF  THE  TRIBES  AT  THE  END  OF  1834. 

Our  story  has  now  reached  a  point  which  carries  us  away  from 
ranaki,  properly  so-called,  for  the  wars  of  the  first  thirty  years  of 
)  nineteenth  century  had  left  the  whole  of  the  country  extending* 
m  Mokau  river  on  the  north  to  Patea  river  on  the  south  practically 
Jiout  inhabitants.  At  the  end  of  1834  there  were  a  few  of  the 
•Awa  people  still  refuging  on   the   Sugar-loaf    islands,   and  on 
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Faritutu  mount,  a  small  number  of  the  Taranaki  tribe  under  their 
chief  Mata-katea  were  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waimate,  with  a 
few  of  the  Ngati-Hua-nui  tribe  scattered  about  their  large  territory  in 
isolated  forest  villages.  But  this  large  district,  a  few  years  preriously 
the  most  thickly  inhabited  of  any  part  of  New  Zealand,  was  now 
practically  without  inhabitants.  The  bulk  of  the  people  were  gathered 
towards  the  south  end  of  the  North  Island,  from  Manawatu  to  Port 
Nicholson,  whilst  others  of  the  Taranaki  people  were  in  slavery 
amongst  the  Waikato  and  other  northern  tribes.  Many  of  the  West 
Coast  tribes  had  crossed  Cook's  Straits  and  settled  at  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound,  D'Uryille  Island,  Nelson,  and  the  West  Coast  of  Tasman  Bay. 
Ngati-Toa,  under  their  redoubtable  chief  Te  Rau-paraha,  still  held 
Kapiti  Island  as  a  stronghold,  with  some  of  his  people  living  on  the 
opposite  mainland,  having  for  their  neighbours  and  allies  the  powerful 
tribe  of  Ngati-RaU'kawa,  which  by  this  time  held  the  country  from 
Manawatu  to  Otaki,  under  their  principal  chief  Te  Whata-nui  (or 
Tohe-a-Pare,  which  was  his  other  name).  Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
tribe  had  abandoned  their  homes  around  Maunga-tautari  in  the 
Waikato  country  and  had  come  south  to  join  Te  Rau-paraha.  South 
of  Otaki  were  large  numbers  of  Ngati-Rua-nui  and  Ati-Awa,*  and  the 
latter  tribe  also  occupied  Port  Nicholson  together  with  some  of  the 
Taranaki  tribe.  Here,  also,  were  many  of  the  Ngati-Tama  of  Poutama, 
the  bulk  of  whom,  not  very  long  after  the  defeat  of  Ngati-Kahungunu 
at  Pehi-katia  in  1830-31,  had  abandoned  Wai-rarapa  and  returned  to 
Port  Nicholson,  their  Ati-Awa  allies  following  them  early  in  1835, 
whilst  some  of  the  tribe  were  living  at  Tai-tapu,  on  the  west  side  of 
Tasman  Bay,  with  part  of  the  Ngati-Mutunga  and  other  Ati-Awa 
tribes. 

The  original  owners  of  the  country  now  occupied  by  these  migrant 
tribes  had  almost  disappeared  before  the  exterminating  policy  of  Te 
Rau-paraba,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  his  allies  from  Taranaki 
and  Maunga-tautari.  The  Rangi-tane  were  in  Wai-rarapa  and  the 
sounds  of  the  South  Island ;  Mua-upoko  were  living  in  the  Tararua 
mountains,  or  refuging  with  Rangi-tane,  whilst  a  few  were  still  under 
the  protecting  care  of  Te  Whata-nui  of  Ngati-Rau-kawa,  who  appean 
in  this  age  of  utter  barbarism  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  great  chiefi 
in  whom  some  spark  of  humanity  remained  as  a  redeeming  feature 
The  Ngati-Ira  of  Port  Nicholson  were  practically  extinct,  as  were  th< 
tribes  formerly  owning  Tasman  Bay  and  the  north  coasts  of  the  Soutl 
Island. 

Nor  did  these  migrant  tribes  live  a  very  peaceable  life  amonj 

*  Ab  late  as  1893  the  following  hapus  of  Ati-Awa  had  representatiTes  stiU  lirin 
at  Wai-kanae,  near  Otaki : — Xgati-Rahiri,  Mann-korihi,  Ngati-Uentika,  Ngati 
Toaha,  Kai-tangata,  and  OtaiHoa ;  tome  Taranaki  and  a  few  Ngati-Mara  i 
Whareroar-near  Parapara-umu. 
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themselves;  there  being  constaat  outbreaks,  quarrels,  and  troubles. 
Old  tribal  enmities  came  to  the  surface  every  now  and  then  and  led  to 
blows  and  constant  ill-feeling,  keeping  the  country  in  a  turmoil.  The 
tribes  were  in  a  constant  state  of  restlessness  engendered  by  their 
wanderings  and  the  abandonment  of  their  ancient  homes,  and  were 
ready  at  any  moment  to  accept  new  ideas  of  conquest  and  migration. 
Hence  we  learn  (from  Mr.  Shand)  that  the  Ati- Awa  of  Port  Nicholson, 
having  heard  of  the  Navigator  Islands  through  some  one  of  their 
people  who  had  been  on  a  whaling  voyage,  were  seriously  discussing 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  ship  and  proceeding  thither  to  the  conquest 
and  occupation  of  that  group.  Had  they  succeeded  in  their  project, 
my  belief  is  that,  with  their  training,  and  fully  armed  with  muskets 
as  they  were  by  this  time,  they  would  have  conquered  the  group, 
notwithstanding  the  fine  fellows  the  Samoans  are.  But  this  idea  was 
changed  for  another,  which  they  carried  into  effect,  as  we  shall  shortly 

TB  RAU-O-TB-RANOl's   SWIM. 

This  old  enmity  of  tribe  against  tribe  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  incident,  which  occurred  soon  after  the  battle  of  Wai-o-rua 
in  1824.  Living  with  Ngati-Toa  on  Kapiti  Island  were  some  of  the 
Ngati-Mutunga  people  (of  Ure-uui,  North  Taranaki),  who,  whilst 
connected  with  some  members  of  Ngati-Toa,  had  often  been  opposed 
to  them.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Te  Rau-paraha  migrated 
from  Kawhia  in  1822,  it  was  Ngati-Mutunga  that  gave  him  and  his 
people  a  home  for  the  time,  and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  assisting 
him  to  defeat  Waikato  in  the  g^eat  battle  of  Te  Motu-nui  (see  Chapter 
XIY.)  One  of  these  Ngati-Mutunga  was  a  chief  of  some  importance, 
named  To  Matoha,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Te  Motu-nui ; 
indeed,  had  been  instrumental  in  the  deaths  of  the  Waikato  chiefs  Te 
Hiakai  and  Mama,  and  in  consequence  his  family  incurred  the  ill-will 
of  the  Waikato  tribes,  who  would  have  been  only  too  ready  to  utilise 
the  first  opportunity  of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  him  or  his  family. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  that  g^eat  battle,  although  Ngati-Toa 
were  doing  their  utmost  with  the  powerful  aid  of  Ngati-Mutunga  to 
defeat  Waikato,  they  had  many  relatives  amongst  the  latter  tribe. 

At  this  time  Te  Matoha* s  daughter  Te  Eau-o-te-rangi  was  living 
at  Kapiti,  when  there  arrived  rumours  of  a  Waikato  war-party  on 
their  way  to  attack  the  island  to  secure  some  revenge  for  their  defeat 
at  Te  Motu-nui.  Te  Rau-o-te-rangi's  slave  dreamed  one  night  that 
the  Waikato  would  succeed  in  killing  her  mistress ;  so  the  latter 
remained  on  her  guard,  and  with  the  intention  of  leaving  the  island 
at  the  first  opportunity.  One  evening  the  slave  saw  some  canoes 
approaching ;  so  Te  Rau-o-te-rangi,  taking  her  little  daughter  Ripeka 
on  her  back,  went  down  to  the  water  to  swim  across  to  the  mainland 
and   join   her  relatives  there.     She   was  first  (says  her  daughter) 
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submitted  to  the  ritual  obsenrances  of  the  old-time  Maori,  and  all  the 
necessary  karakias  repeated  to  ensure  success  in  her  undertaking,  auJ 
to  secure  immunity  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  such  as  sharks, 
ianiwhcts,  etc.  She  would  not  take  a  canoe  for  fear  it  should  be  seen 
by  the  enemy  ;  so  started  away  with  her  little  daughter  on  her  back 
on  her  long  swim,  and  battled  against  the  waves  with  a  brave  heart, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Straits,  which  at  the  narrowest 
part  is  over  four  miles  wide,  and  where  she  landed  at  Te  Uruhi  (two 
miles  south  of  Wai-kanae,  near  where  a  white  man  named  Jenkins 
had  his  home)  is  somewhat  more.  Here  she  stayed  until  her  husband 
(who  was  also  a  white  man,  then  absent  at  Cloudy  Bay)  returned. 

Much  has  been  made  of  Kinemoa's  swim  to  Mokoia  Island,  Rotorua, 
but  considering  the  rough  waters  and  the  danger  from  sharks,  etc.,  Te 
Bau-o-te-rangi's  swim  was  a  much  greater  undertaking. 

Te  Matoha's  uncle  (Te  Ba-ka-herea)  married  Waitohi,  sister  of 
Te  Bau-paraha,  and  consequently,  according  to  Maori  custom,  Te 
Rau-paraha  was  a  great-uacle  to  Te  Rau-o-te-rangi,  who  made  this 
daring  swim. 

THE   OHARIU    MASSACRE. 

1835. 

The  above  massacre  occurred  about  the  year  1 835,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  the  date  exactly.  The  causes  leading  up  to  it  were  these :  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Mua-upoko  people  had  treacherously 
killed  several  of  Te  Rau-paraha's  children  in  1822  at  Papa-i-tonga 
(see  Chapter  XY.)  Although  abundant  utu  had  been  taken  for  these 
deaths,  and  the  unfortunate  tribe  almost  exterminated,  the  wily  old 
chief  still  bore  them  bitter  animosity ;  indeed,  but  for  Te  Whata-nui, 
probably  none  of  them  would  at  this  time  have  remained  alive.  Ohariu 
is  a  little  bay  directly  west  of  the  city  of  Wellington,  on  the  shores  of 
Cook's  Straits.  At  that  time  it  was  occupied  by  some  of  the  Ati-Awa, 
Ngati-Tama,  etc. ;  all  of  whom,  however,  shortly  after  this  time, 
moved  over  to  Port  Nicholson  and  resided  at  Rau-rimu — a  village 
that  was  situated  just  at  the  junction  of  Moles  worth  and  Murphy 
Streets,  Wellington.  During  their  occupation  of  Ohariu,  the  noted 
Whanganui  chiefs  Te  Mamaku  and  Pehi-Turoa,  with  some  of  their 
people,  also  resided  there.  But  they  could  not  have  been  present  at 
the  massacre. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Travers*  the  account  of  the  massacre  as  my  notes 
are  deficient.  '*  But  it  is  clear,  nevertheless,  that  although  Te  Rau- 
paraha  refrained  from  directly  molesting  them  (Mua-upoko)  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  join  in  any  indirect  attempt  to  exterminate  them,  lor 
we  find  on  one  occasion  Wi  Tako  (of  Ati-Awa)  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  the  Ngati-Toa  chiefs — having  been  instigated  by  Te  Bau-paraha 

*Zoe.eit.,y.  88. 
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to  do  8o — invited  the  whole  of  Mua-upoko  to  a  great  feast  to  be  held 
at  Ohariu  ;  upon  some  one  of  the  numerous  pretexts  which  the  Maoris 
know  so  well  how  to  use  for  engaging  in  festivities,  it  having  been 
arranged  beforehand  that  the  guests  should  all  be  murdered  and  eaten. 
The  bait  took,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of  Te  Whata-nui,  who, 
distrusting  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  festival,  cautioned  the 
Mua-upoko  not  to  attend,  predicting  some  disaster  to  them. 
Notwithstanding  this  caution,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
attended  the  festival,  all  of  whom  were  slaughtered  and  their  bodies 
duly  consigned  to  the  ovens ;  but  this  was  the  last  great  slaughter  of 
the  kind  that  took  place." 

Ngati-Tama  was  the  tribe  that  took  the  most  prominent  part  in 
this  affair,  and  their  head  chief  Te  Puoho  (whom  we  shall  shortly 
have  to  deal  with  more  particularly)  was  present.  Though  no  doubt 
taking  a  principal  part  in  the  massacre,  it  is  related  of  him  that  he 
endeavoured  to  save  a  number  of  unfortunate  Mua-upoko,  some  of 
whom  were  related  to  his  latest  wife,  who  belonged  to  Mua-upoko. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  saved  her  brother  Nga-whakawa,  whose  wonderful 
journey  will  be  alluded  to  later  on.  Many  of  these  murdered  people 
were  relatives  of  the  celebrated  Whanganui  chief,  Major  Kepa  Te 
Bangi-hiwi-nui,  our  loyal  ally  in  the  Maori  war,  and  whose  mother 
was  a  Mua-upoko  woman. 

KAPARA-TE-HAU. 

1835. 

The  date  of  the  above  event  is  difficult  to  fix  exactly,  but  in  all 

probability  it  was  before  the  exodus  to  the   Chatham  Islands;   old 

Paori  Taki  says  it   occurred   at  the  end   of  January  or   beginning 

of  February.     It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  my  readers  that 

Te  Bau-paraha  had   inflicted  terrible  punishments  on  the  southern 

tribe   Ngai-Tahu    at    Kai-koura,    Omihi,    Kai-apohia,    Port    Cooper, 

and    Onawe    at    Akaroa,    thereby    naturally    incurring    the    bitter 

animosity   of    that  great   tribe   or  tribes;    which,   as  the   visits   of 

European  traders  became  more  frequent  to  the  south  of  the  South 

Island,  were  gradually  acquiring  arms  and  ammunition,  and  thereby 

placing  themselves  in   a  position   to   take   the   first  opportunity   of 

wiping  out  some  of  the  defeats  they  had  suffered.     But  over  and 

above  the  general  animosity  prevailing  against  Ngati-Toa  an  incident 

oocurred  just  at  this  time  which  accentuated  this  feeling,  and  when 

the  time  came,    as  it   shortly   did,    Ngai-Tahu  sprang   to   arms   to 

avenge   their  wrongs.      Just  about   this  time  a  Ngai-Tahu  man  of 

some  importance  named  Tu-mataueka   (a  great- uncle  of  T.  Parata, 

M.P.)  visited  Kapiti  in  a  whaleship,  and  whilst  there  was  so  seduced 

by  the  charms  of  the  Ngati-Toa  women  that  he  swam  ashore  from  the 

ship,   where   the   local   people,    urged   by   the   barbarism   that  then 
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prerailed,  killed  him  in  cold  blood.  This  was  a  murder,  eren 
according  to  Maori  ideas,  and  demanded  revenge  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

"About  this  time,"  sajs  Judge  ItCackaj,*  '*an  apportionment  of 
the  land  (of  the  north  end  of  the  South  Island)  was  made  amongst  the 
tribes  who  had  assisted  Te  Rau-paraha  and  the  Xgati-Toa  in  the 
conquest  of  the  Middle  Island.  To  the  Ngati-Toa  was  apportioned 
land  at  Cloadj  Baj  and  at  Wairau,t  and  they  settled  with  their  chief 
Bawiri  Puaha  X  at  Te  Awa-iti  (in  Tory  Channel,  then  and  afterwards 
a  large  whaling  establishment),  Queen  Charlotte  Sound ;  and  some  of 
Ngati-Toa  with  Ngati-Awa  also  settled  in  Pelorus  Sound  (Te  Hoiere] ; 
and  Ngati-Koata  (of  Ngati-Toa)  with  the  tribes  called  Ngati-Haumia§ 
and  Ngati-Tu-mania  settled  at  Rangi-toto  (D'Unrille's  Island).  The 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Takaka  and  Ao-rere  (west  side  of 
Tasman  Bay)  was  occupied  principally  by  Ngati-Rarua  (of  Ngati-Toa) 
and  Ngati-Tama ''  (of  Poutama,  near  Mokau). 

Now  Te  Rau-paraha  occasionally  visited  his  tribesmen  at  Wairau 
and  other  parts,  and  one  of  these  projected  visits  became  known  to 
Ngai-Tahu.  They  ascertained  that  a  party  of  Ngati-Toa  had  already 
arrived  at  Kapara-te-hau  (the  lake  some  twelve  miles  south-east  of 
Blenheim,  called  Orassmere)  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  young  of 
the  Paradise  ducks,  and  that  Te  Rau-paraha  was  expected.  MesseogeiB 
were  at  once  despatched  from  Slai-koura  to  the  southern  Ngai-Tahu 
to  arouse  the  tribe,  who  responded  in  force.  Old  Paora  Taki  of 
Ngai-Tahu — then  living  at  Kai-apohia,  since  dead — described  what 
followed,  at  an  interview  I  had  with  him  in  1894.  He  was  about 
eighty  years  old  at  that  time,  and  had  been  one  of  the  young  warriors 
engaged  in  this  affair.  **  Ngai-Tahu  came  in  force  one  hundred  and 
seventy  topu  (t.«.,  three  hundred  and  forty)  men  in  six  canoes,  which 
were  all  waka-unwiy  or  double  canoes  capable  of  holding  fifty  to 
seventy  paddlers  each.  The  expedition  started  from  Te  Waka-raupo, 
or  Port  Cooper ;  the  people  there  supplying  two  canoes,  as  also  did 
each  of  the  settlements  at  Akaroa  and  Kai-apohia.  They  came  along 
up  the  coast  as  far  as  Wai-harakeke  (seven  miles  south  of  Gape  _ 
Campbell),  where  they  went  ashore  and  camped,  sending  on  at  once 
some  scouts  (about  six  or  seven  miles)  to  Kapara-te-hau  to  find  out  if 
Ngati-Toa  were  to  be  seen.  The  scouts  arrived  at  an  opportune  ,-, 
moment,  for  they  beheld  several  canoes  approaching  from  the  direction 
of  Port  Underwood.     Hastening  back  to  the  main  body  with  all  speed 

J 

•A§  quoted  in  A.H.M.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  120.  ^ 

t  Now  the  aite  of  Blenheim. 

X  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Te  Puoho,  as  Mr.  Traven  has  often  done. 

{  Probably  the  Ngati-Toa  sub-tribe,  the  full  name  of  which  is  Ngati-Hanni*'     ^ 
whakatere-taniwha,  so  called  to  disting^h  it  from  Ngati-Haumia  of  Ati-Awa. 
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ej  made  their  report,  ou  which  the  whole  force  arose  and  travelled 
ro^a  to  the  outlet  of  the  lake  where  it  runs  into  the  sea  at  Te 
irupaiu,  and  here,  hiding  amongst  the  tall  flax  bushes,  they  laid  in 
abush  for  Ngati-Toa.  They  waited  until  most  of  the  latter  were 
hore  and  then  fell  on  the  astonished  Ngati-Toa,  and  succeeded  in 
lling  a  number  of  them  (three  hundred,  says  Paora,  but  no  doubt 
is  is  an  exaggeration),  whilst  only  forty  escaped  by  swimming  to 
me  of  the  canoes  that  were  still  afloat.  Old  Paora  himself  caught 
.6  mata-figohiy  or  flrst  victim,  a  woman  of  Ngati-Elahu-ngunu  who 
BS  with  Ngati-Toa,  but  he  spared  her  life.  Amongst  those  who 
caped  was  Te  Eau-paraha ;  he  was  seized  by  the  flax  cloak  he  wore 
r  one  of  Ngai-Tahu,  but  by  a  violent  effort  he  burst  the  strings  of 
8  garment,  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  his  would-be  captor,  and 
ishing  into  the  water  swam  off  to  a  boat  which  formed  part  of  the 
^et,  but  finding  it  full  he  dived  off  and  got  into  one  of  the  canoes, 
id  so  escaped  with  the  others.  It  is  related  tbat  finding  the  canoe 
ready  full,  he  threw  one  of  the  crew  overboard  to  make  room  for 
mself. 

The  principal  chief  of  Ngai-Tahu  engaged  in  this  affair  was 
ri-kau,  and  the  others  were :  Karaki  (or  Nga-rangi),  father  of 
atiaha ;  Te  Rangi-a-moa,  Noho-mutu,  Te  Ngaro-whakatomo,  Kuau 
ather  of  Harutu),  Kahu-tua-nui,  Katata  (Ngatata),  Tu-auau, 
ingata-hara,  Tnma-nui-a-rang^  (father  of  Parateiie),  Kni-nawe, 
ii-te-hou-nuku,  and  Hara-nui.  The  principal  persons  of  Ngati-Toa 
lied  were :  Te  Ara-hore,  Te  Tuki  (killed  by  Tu-te-hou-nuku),  Te 
angi-angaanga-nui  (killed  by  Hui-te-ketekete),  and  Rangi-tara- 
lianga  (wife  of  Te  Tipi).'* 

Tftre  Wetere  Te  Kahu  also  refers  to  the  above  incident  in  his  paper 
iblished  in  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  X.,  p.  98,  which  is 
actically  a  repetition  of  that  of  old  Paora  Taki's  given  above.  But 
e  former  adds  the  names  of  the  Ngai-Tahu  hapua  engaged,  as 
Hows : — Ngati-Kuri  of  Te  Rua-hikihiki,  Ngati-Moki,  Ngati-Pahi, 
id  Ngati-Tuahu-riri  ;  and  gives  the  following  names  of  chiefs  not 
dntioned  by  Paora: — Tu-hawaiki,  Paitu,  Makere,  Haere-roa,  Karetai, 
iora  Te  Koea,  and  Tira-kapiti.  No  doubt  these  were  the  chiefs  of 
e  most  southerly  contingent,  and  consequently  most  interested  in 
curing  utu  for  the  death  of  Tu-mataueka,  killed  by  Ngati-Toa  at 
apiti — see  ante, 

O-RATTMOA. 

After  the  flight  of  Ngati-Toa,  the  Ngai-Tahu  forces  hastened  back 
Wai-harakeke,  where  they  had  left  their  canoes,  and  launching 
em,  immediately  came  on  to  the  north  past  Cape  Campbell  (Te 
u-aka),  and  then  made  all  possible  haste  after  Te  Rau-paraha's 
rty,  which  had  gone  into  Port  Underwood  (Native  name,  Whanganui 
d  Kakata),  a  distance  of  over  thirty  miles  from  Cape  Campbell.     It 
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was  the  morning  after  Te  Rau-paraha's  escape  that  the  Ngai-Tahu 
force,  flushed  with  victory,  landed  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  and 
found  that  Ngati-Toa  had  only  just  left  by  the  old  native  track  that 
led  over  the  ridge  by  O-rauinoa  to  Opua,  at  the  head  of  Anapua,  a 
bay  on  the  Tor}'  Channel.  The  pursuers  at  once  gave  chase  and  c«ame 
up  with  Ngati-Toa  posted  on  the  ridge,  when  a  battle  immediately 
ensued,  which  ended  in  Ngati-Toa  having  to  retreat  to  the  shores  of 
Anapua,  Tory  Channel.  From  here  Te  Rau-paraha  either  crossed 
himself  or  sent  messengers  over  the  straits  to  Port  Nicholsou  for  help. 
In  response  two  very  large  canoes,  manned  by  a  number  of  Ngati-Toa, 
Ngati-Hau-kawa,  Ati-Awa,  and  Ngati-Mutunga,  crossed  over  to  the 
help  of  the  others  in  Tory  Channel.  Thus  strengthened,  the  allies 
proceeded  to  attack  Ngai-Tahu,  which  tribe  were  apparently  still 
occupying  the  ridge  at  0-raumoa,  and  a  series  of  fights  took  place. 
Ngati-Mutunga,  on  one  occasion,  made  a  dashing  charge  led  by  Te 
Kaurapa  (brother  of  Eaumoa),  but  were  badly  beaten  by  Ngai-Tahu, 
who  killed  the  leader  of  the  charge.  Tu-te-hou-muku  (sou  of 
Tama-i-hara-nui,  who  had  been  so  barbarously  killed  by  Te 
Pehi-kupe*8  wives,  see  Chapter  XVI.)  was  the  leader  of  Ngai-Tahu 
in  this  affair,  and  their  ngeri,  or  war- song,  commences  with,  "^.'  Ka 
tete  te  kakariki  !  t,  t,  »,  «,  ia  !  "  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Shand. 
Old  Watene  Taungatara  of  Ati-Awa  told  me  that  Ngai-Tahu  were 
greatly  elated  at  this  defeat  of  Ngati-Mutunga,  and  said,  "  We  thought 
this  was  a  tribe  of  warriors,  but  now  we  see  they  are  not  so." 

Paora  Taki  says  that  after  the  defeat  of  Ngati-Mutunga  they  and 
Ngati-Toa  retreated  t-o  a  bay  (Anapua,  on  the  shores  of  Tory  Channel) 
where  the  opposing  parties  occupied  the  two  ends  of  the  beach,  and 
were  followed  by  Ngai-Tahu,  and  several  fights  occurred  there.  He 
adds  that  Ngati-Toa  and  their  allies  numbered  four  hundred  fighting 
men,  all  armed  with  muskets,  whilst  his  part}*  had  only  thirty 
blunderbusses.  Tare  Wetere  says,  **  This  was  a  great  battle— 
Ngai-Tahu  at  one  end  of  the  beach,  Ngati-Toa,  Ngati-Hau-ka^a, 
Ngati-Rarua,  and  Ngati-Mutunga  at  the  other,  just  over  a  point. 
There  they  fought  and  Ngai-Tahu  killed  many  chiefs  of  the  allies, 
Ngati-Mutunga  suffering  especially.  Very  many  on  Te  Rau-paraha's 
side  were  killed — one  authority  says  seventy  men — but  very  few  on 
that  of  Ngai-Tahu.  When  the  powder  and  ball  of  Ngai-Tahu  were 
exhausted  they  concluded  to  retire,  but  were  pursued  by  Te  Rau-paraha. 
This  was  at  night.  After  reaching  Port  Underwood  they  took  to  their 
canoes,  and  at  daylight  the  pursuers  were  seen  following  in  their 
canoes.  The  Ngai-Tahu  canoes  were  now  put  about  with  the  intention 
of  fighting  the  enemy  at  sea,  but  when  Ngati-Toa  saw  this  movement 
they  were  afraid  ;  they  turned  about  and  fled  to  their  own  district  of 
Kapiti,  and  Ngai-Tahu  returned  home,  which  ended  the  campaign."* 

•  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  X.,  p.  90. 
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As  Xgai-Tahu  passed  round  Cape  Campbell  the  sea  was  very 
ough,  and  one  of  the  canoes  capsized,  when  Tu-te-hou-nuku  (already 
eferred  to)  was  drowned.  Then  followed  an  incident  peculiarly 
laori.  When  the  fleet  arrived  at  Kai-koura  some  of  the  relatives  of 
he  drowned  man  set  upon  the  crew  who  had  escaped  and  killed  several 
ls  u(u  for  the  loss  of  their  chief.  This  is  a  peculiar  law  and  has  often 
)eeii  recorded,  not  only  of  Maoris  but  of  other  Polynesians. 

There  is  an  incident  connected  with  these  fights  which  I  have  found 
rery  difficult  to  place  in  its  proper  position — I  quote  it  below,  from 
tfr.  Shand  (Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  I.,  p.  94).  Watene 
Faungatara,  a  reliable  authority  on  Ati-Awa  history,  says  it  occurred 
MX)n  after  the  defeat  of  Ngati-Mutunga  at  0-raumoa,  and  if  so,  it  is 
probable  Ngati-Toa  and  their  allies  followed  up  Ngai-Tahu  beyond 
]ape  Campbell.  He  says,  **  The  combined  forces  returned  across 
!)ook*8  Straits  at  once  to  attack  Ngai-Tahu."  (This  was  after  Te 
Rau-paraha  had  escaped  from  Kapara-te-hau  and  the  fight  on 
}-rnumoa  ridge.)  ''  On  landing  in  the  darkness  at  Wai-harakeke 
seven  miles  south  of  Cape  Campbell)  they  were  so  eager  to  attack  the 
S'gai-Tahu  that  some  of  the  Ngati-Mutunga — Te  Whare-pa,  Riwai, 
Cau-pata,  Mohi  Nga-waina,  and  many  others — together  with  the 
)eople  of  other  tribes,  took  the  wrong  track  in  the  darkness,  luckily 
or  Ngai-Tahu,  who,  finding  their  enemies  were  in  force,  began  to  wail 
ioud  in  prospect  of  to-morrow.  The  attacking  party  heard  them 
listinctly  but  were  unable  to  get  at  them  till  day  dawned.  Meanwhile 
he  Ngai-Tahu  managed  to  get  away  silently  in  their  canoes,  which 
pparently,  in  the  darkness,  had  not  been  perceived  by  Te  Rau-paraha*s 
►arty,  and  made  good  their  escape,  the  attacking  party  finding  only  the 
shes  t)f  their  fires  early  in  the  morning." 

Judge  Mackay  also  says  (A.H.M.,  Vol.  VL,  p.  121 

After  procuring  reinforcements,  Ngati-Toa  started  in  pursuit  of  the 
Tgai-Tahu,  whom  they  came  up  with  at  Wai-harakeke,  where  a  fight 
usued,  the  Ngai-Tahu  getting  the  worst  of  it.  The  Ngai-Tahu  say 
hey  gained  the  victory,  and  that  not  only  was  this  attcusk  unavenged, 
ut  on  a  subsequent  occasion  they  successfully  conducted  an  expedition 
gainst  Ngati-Toa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Underwood,  where  a 
umber  of  that  tribe  were  killed,  whose  deaths  have  never  been 
venged,"  etc.  etc. 

For  the  final  expedition  of  Ngai-Tahu  to  Queen  Charlotte  Sound, 
eaders  are  referred  to  Jounial  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  X.,  p.  99. 
sothing,  however,  came  of  it,  and  not  very  long  after  a  formal  peace 
ras  made  between  Ngai-Tahu  and  Ngati-Toa,  which  has  not  since 
>een  broken.  During  this  last  expedition  Taiaroa,  the  well-known 
hief  of  Otago,  separated  from  the  main  body  and  proceeded  to  kill  all 
he  Rangi-tnne  people  he  could  find  in  the  Wairau  Valley.     Twenty 
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people  were  captured  bj  him ;  of  theee,  fire  meiL  four  vofDen,  and 
two  children  were  killed,  the  others  enalaTed,  whilst  maiij  others  were 
driren  awaj  inland.  Theee  latter  remained  in  hiding  in  the  nuMintauu 
for  many  years,  and  it  waa  not  until  1^1  that  the  sarrirors,  some  ten 
or  twelve  in  all,  were  found  liring  at  the  head  of  the  Wairau  gorge. 
Thej  were  brought  out  to  the  coast  bj  some  of  their  own  people,  foi 
bj  this  time  the  white  man  had  settled  on  the  shores  of  Ox>k'8  Straits, 
and  thej  were  no  longer  in  danger  of  their  lires.* 

TE   FUOHO'S  WEST  COAST   ( SOUTH   ULA3n>)   BAID   A2n>   HIS  DEATH. 

1836. 

Te  Puoho  was  at  this  period  the  head  chief  of  the  Ngatt-Tanu 
tribe,  whose  home,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  originally  in  the 
Pou'tama  country  directly  south  of  Mokau,  but  through  the  fortunes 
of  war  they  had  to  abandon  their  country,  and  were,  about  1835,  living 
at  Port  Nicholson,  Massacre  Bay,  and  other  places  at  the  north  end  oi 
the  South  Island.  We  last  met  Te  Puoho  at  the  Ohariu  massacre, 
described  a  few  pages  back.  From  there  he  had  apx>arently,  in  the 
summer  of  1835,  gone  to  live  with  his  fellow  tribesmen  at  Te  Taitapn, 
Massacre  Bay ;  for,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  he  was  not  at  Port 
Nicholson  when  the  rest  of  the  tribe  left  for  the  Chatham  Islands  at 
the  end  of  1835. 

But  before  relating  the  expedition  which  led  to  his  death,  I  will 
insert  here  his  pedigree,  as  supplied  by  Hanikama  Te  Hiko  to  the 
Native  Land  Court,  presided  over  by  Judge  H.  Dunbar  Johnson, 
through  whose  civility  I  am  enabled  to  print  it.  It  is  important  as  the 
only  one  yet  published  showing  a  direct  descent  from  one  of  the  crew 

of  the  *'  Tokomaru  "  canoe  that  came  from 

Table  No.  LVI.  Hawaiki  to  New  Zealand  about  1350,  or, 

26  Tlotio  as  we  have  now  reason  to  believe,  possibly 

^^®^™"°  a    hundred    years  prior    to    that    date. 

Tama-te-iho-rangi  Exception    was    token    recently    to    the 

Aiia'T)iiroa 

U^  statement  in  Chapter  VII.  hereof,  imder 

20  Hapa  the   heading    '*  Ngati-Tama,"    that  this 

Rakei-koko  tribe  derives  its  ncime  from  Tama-ihu- 

Rakei-whane  toroa  of  Te  Arawa  tribe,  and  Tama-hou- 

Rakei-uru-ao  ^^^^  shown  in  the  marginal  toble,  wa« 

Tama-hou-moa  t  j    i      j  i.     v     ^.i.  ^ 

16  T        k  i-ha  declared  to  be  the  eponymous  ancestor, 

Te  Koko  ^  ^e^yQ  three  very  good  authorities  for  mj 

Hikawera  stotement,  amongst  them  a  very  old  man 

*  Told  to  me  by  the  late  John  Tmline. 

t  Tama-hoa-moa,  from  whom  Ngati-Tama  are  said  to  take  their  tribal  name 
He  had  two  other  sons,  Raroa  and  Ueha 
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Tama-nui-te-ra  of  the  Ngati-Tama  tribe  itself,  so  without 

^°'®  further  evidence   I  am  not  disposed  to 

^'^  ?S*'**'"^*i''.  withdraw  the  statement  in  Chapter  VII. 

Wnangra-taki  rm      i    i       i  -i  i         i  i  , 

Te  Mahnni  ^"®  ^^^  shown  last  on  the  table  was  the 

Te  Ura-o-Tu  ^^^®  o^  Hare  Matenga ;  she  is  commonly 

Wbanga-taki  =  Hine-wairoro  called  the  New  Zealand  **  Qrrsice  Darling '' 
5  Te  Puoho  from  her  bravery  in  saving  the  crew  of  a 

\Vi  Katene  wrecked  vessel  some  years  ago.    She  died 

Huria  Matenga  in  April,  1909. 

*  [ '  There  are  naturally  but  few  particulars 

of  Te  Puoho's  celebrated  raid,  for  only 

four    persons    survived    it.       It    is    said    to    have    consisted    of    a 

hundred    fighting    men    and    some    women     of    Ngati-Tama    and 

Ngati-Mutunga  of  Ati-Awa.     They  travelled  from  Massacre  Bay  by 

the  terribly  rough  country  of  the  West  Coast  of  the  South  Island 

as  far  as  the  Mawhera,   or  Grey  Eiver,  where  they  fell  in  with 

some  of  their  own  tribe,  under  Niho,  who,  after  his  raid  down  this 

coast  in   1828,  had  settled  down  there.     From  some  notes  gathered 

jfrom  the  old  Maoris  living  at  Makawhio,  in   South   Westland,  by 

Mr.  G.  T.  Roberts,  late  Chief  Surveyor  of  that  district,  I  cull  the 

following  brief  particulars  of  Te  Puoho' s  doings  on  that  coast.     It 

appears  that  Niho  was  living  at  Patu-rau — some  five  miles  south  of 

West    Whanganui    Harbour — when    Te  Puoho   was  arranging  his 

expedition,   and    evidently  fearing    that    the    Poutini-Ngai-Tahu  of 

Westland,  who  were  then  under  Niho's  protection,  would  sufEer  at  Te 

Puoho' 8  hands,  Niho  hastened  on  to  the  Grey  Eiver,  where  most  of  the 

people  were  then  living  and  with  whom  he  himself  had  settled.     He 

built  two  fortified  pasj  one  at  the  south  spit,  Hokitika  River,  called 

Mahina-pua ;  the  other  at  the  south  side  of  the   Mawhera,  or  Grey 

River,  at  a  place  named   Ka-moana-e-rua.     On  Te  Puoho's  arrival   he 

wanted  to  fight  with  Tuhuru  (who  had  been  a  prisoner  to  Niho  on  the 

latter's  first  expedition  to  these  parts,  as  related  in  Chapter  XVI.),  but 

Niho  prevented  it  and  would  not  even  allow  Te  Puoho's  party  to  enter 

his  poM.     Te  Puoho  had  over  a  hundred  men,  Niho  over  two  hundred. 

After  a  short  stay,  and  being  reinforced  by  some  of  Niho's  people, 

Te  Puoho  continued  his  march  as  far  south  as  Awarua,  over  two 

hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Grey  River,  and  very  much 

longer  by  the  sinuosities  of  the  tracks  and  coast-line  they  would  have 

to  follow.     The  few  Ngai-Tahu  Natives  inhabiting  the  extreme  south 

part  of  that  coast  no  doubt  suffered  from  this  hostile  incursion  in  the 

usual  manner,  but  there  are  no  details  extant.     From  Awarua  the 

party  returned  on  their  tracks,  and  then  from  the  Haast  River  Te 

Puoho  took  advantage  of  an  old  Native  track  then  existing  to  cross  the 

Southern  Alps  into  the  head  of  the  Makarore  (wrongly  called  on  the 

maps  Makarora)  River,  down  which  and  along  the  eastern  shores  ot 
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Lake  Wanaka  he  passed  to  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between  that  lake 
and  that  of   Hawea,  about  half  way  up  Lake  Wanaka.     Here  the 
expedition  first  came  in  contact  with  the  East  Coast  Ngai-Tahu,  for  at 
this  place  a  few  families  were  then  living — probably   engaged  in 
fowling,  for  I  think  no  Maoris  ever  lived  there  permanently — some  of 
whom  were  killed,  others  taken  prisoners.     '^  Amongst  the  prisoners/' 
says  Judge  Mackay  (A.H.M.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  117)  **  was  a  boy,  the  son  of 
the  chief  person  of  the  place,  whose  name  was  Te  Kaki.     The  father 
with  his  two  wives  and  other  members  of  the  family  were  then  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Hawea  (the  isthmus  separating  the  two  lakes  is  only 
about  two  miles  wide  here).    To  secure  them  and  prevent  the  possibility- 
of  the  news  of  their  proceedings  reaching  the  ears  of  the  rest  of  the 
tribe,  they  sent  two  of  their  party  with  the  boy  as  a  guide  ;   but  he 
contrived  to  prevent  his  father  being  taken  unawares,  and  the  latter, 
a  powerful  and  determined  fellow,  killed  both  the  men  sent  against 
him,  and  escaped  with  his  family." 

For  a  good  deal  that  follows  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Justice  Chapman., 
who  has  sent  me  his  notes  on  Te  Puoho's  expedition  taken  some  years 
ago.    **  Rawiri  Te  Maire's  narrative  of  the  march  of  Te  Puoho  through 
Otago.     Hawiri  was  older  than  Tare  Wetere  Te  Kahu  "  (who  has  more 
than  once  been  mentioned  in  this  narrative,  and  who  was  a  learned  man 
of  Waitaki,  South  Canterbury),  **  whom  I  once  proved  in  the  Native 
Land  Court  to  have  been  bom  about  1820,  as  he  took  part  in  the  fights 
against  Te  Kau-paraha  at  Oraumoa  in  about  1835  "  (see  ante)  ''  when 
he  was  not   big  enough  to  carry  a  Brown  Bess  musket,  but  used  a 
smaller  gun." 

**  Hawiri  says,  *  When  I  was  a  boy  I  lived  with  my  father  and  my 
people  at  Lake  Hawea.  We  fled  from  that  place  and  came  down  the 
Waitaki  River  to  the  sea,  and  never  returned.'  (See  this  route  depicted 
on  the  map  forming  the  frontispiece  to  Dr.  Shortland's  Southern 
Districts  of  New  Zealand,  1851.)  *  We  all  fled  from  Te  Puoho,  who 
had  come  over  from  the  West  Coast  and  captured  several  people  at 
Lake  Wanaka.  A  boy  named  Puku-haruru  escaped  and  brought  the 
news  over  to  Lake  Hawea.  He  was  roaming  about  when  he  discovered 
Te  Puoho*s  party.  The  latter  sent  one  of  his  warriors  with  the  boy, 
whom  Puku-haruru  managed  to  kill,*  and  then  got  away  to  Hawea 
with  the  news  that  the  Wanaka  people  had  all  been  taken  at  Makarore. 
Te  Puoho  had  about  a  hundred  men  with  him.  These  are  the  names 
of  the  people  he  captured  at  Lake  Wanaka ;  there  were  ten  of  them : — 
Whakarihariha,  Omaeke,  Te  Kohu-tu,  Whakaetieti,  Puna-i-ere,  Pitaka, 
Pirimuna-mai-waho,  and  two  children,  who  were  killed  and  eaten.'  " 

Mr.  Roberts'  old  Maori  informants  supply  a  variant  to  this  story  as 

*  The  part  of  the  narrative  about  killing  this  man  was  obscorely  translated. 
The  version  Mr.  Percy  Smith  has  is  probably  more  explicit.  F.R.C.  (See  note 
below  from  Mr.  Roberts.) 
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follows,  though  it  appears  rather  to  mix  up  two  events  : — **  Te  Puoho 
went  over  the  Haast  Pass  to  Lake  Wanaka,  where  he  met  a  lot  of  the 
Otago  Maoris  who  had  come  there  to  catch  eels.  Te  Puoho  took  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  killed,  roasted,  and  then  ate  them  !  When 
the  mother  saw  this  she  cried  and  tore  her  clothes,  and  went  away  to 
collect  men  to  kill  Te  Puoho.  They  had  also  taken  some  of  the  people 
as  slaves,  amongst  them  two  brothers,  and  these  men  were  sent  out 
with  four  of  Te  Puoho's  party  to  catch  eels.  Having  succeeded  they 
made  an  oven  to  cook  them  in,  and  just  at  this  time  one  of  the  brothers 
made  a  sign  to  the  other,  and  then  they  fell  on  Te  Puoho's  men,  killing 
three  of  them,  the  other  escaping  back  to  his  own  people.  The  two 
brothers  then  made  their  way  down  country  and  gave  the  alarm." 

To  continue  Judge  Chapman's  account : — **  *  These  were  all  taken 
at  Makarore.  From  Taki-karara  (which  was  the  name  of  a  settlement 
in  Roy*s  Bay,  then  finally  abandoned,  so  Topi  told  me — it  was  the 
principal  settlement)  were  taken  Te  Mohene,  Te  Ao-tukia,  Tia-tira 
(a  woman),  Pinaua,  and  Hine-te-kohu-raki  (a  woman).  It  was 
these  people  who  showed  Te  Puoho  the  way  to  the  south ;  they  are 
now  aU  dead  [but],  their  families  still  live  in  the  south:  the 
Freemans  at  Waihao ;  one  at  Stewart's  Island,  Mrs.  Brown  (Kutia). 
You  are  wrong  in  thinking  that  Eakiraki  was  there ;  he  had  left  a 
year  before.     It  was  his  brother  who  was  there.* 

**  *  Prom  Lake  Wanaka  Te  Puoho,  with  all  his  people  and  his 
prisoners,  marched  up  the  stream  called  Orau  (Cardrona).  Tara-puta 
(Mount  Pisa)  is  the  mountain  on  the  left  or  east  side  of  the  Orau  stream. 
From  there  they  went  up  the  mountain  called  Tititea,  a  name  which  is 
given  to  the  whole  of  the  range  east  of  Lake  Whakatipu  and  round  by 
the  head  of  the  Shotover  River  to  Lake  Wanaka.  Thence  they  followed 
the  stream,  also  called  Tititea  (Kirtle  Burn),  to  the  Kawarau  River, 
forming  the  outlet  to  Lake  Whakatipu.  After  crossing  the  Kawarau 
they  followed  the  course  of  the  stream  called  Papa-puni  (The  Nevis), 
which  comes  down  from  the  south  at  the  back  of  the  Kawarau 
Mountains  (The  Remarkables).  It  is  wrong  to  say  they  went  down 
theMolyneux  by  means  of  rafts  of  flax  stems — mokihiy  (as  narrated  by 
Mr.  Shortland,  loc.  at.)  ;  *  they  never  went  down  that  valley.  From 
Papa-puni  they  went  across  the  south  end  of  the  Kawarau  mountains 
and  down  to  the  flat  called  Takere-haka,  at  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Whakatipu,  where  Kingston  now  is.  From  there  they  went  down  the 
valley  (where  the  railway  now  runs)  to  the  Mataura  River,  and  followed 
that  river  down  to  Pukerau.'  " 

The  above  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  route  described  to  me  by 

*  This  referred  to  a  statement  I  had  heard  that  one  of  the  fugitives  was  a 
well-known  man,  then  still  alive,  commonly  known  as  Lakitap  (Raki-tapu),  who 
lived  at  Port  Molyueux,  about  whom  many  myths  had  gathered.    "F.^.O. 
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T.  Parata,  M.P.,  and  others,  a  few  years  ago,  and  although  a  very 
rough  road  to  travel,  is  not  so  impracticable  as  that  down  the  Glutha, 
as  described  by  Dr.  Shortland  in  the  work  quoted  above. 

Judge  Chapman  continues:  '^  T.  Parata  supplied  me  with  the 
following  information  as  to  the  march  of  Te  Puoho  and  party  down  the 
Mataura  (from  information  presumably  gathered  from  one  of  Te 
Puoho's  wives,  who  was  alive  at  Timaru  in  1865).  When  the  parly 
came  to  Whakaea  (wrongly  called  on  the  maps  Waikaia)  they  surprised 
an  eeling  party  of  Ngai-Tahu,  twelve  in  number,  just  at  the  junction 
of  that  stream  with  the  Mataura.  Not  one  of  them  waa  killed,  thej 
were  all  taken  along  by  the  taua.  These  people  had  accumulated  an 
immense  stock  of  eels,  which  now  provisioned  the  whole  party." 

Up  to  this  time  the  party  had  been  nearly  starved,  the  principal 
food  being  the  so-called  wild  cabbage,  or  korau^  the  t%  roots,  and  a  few 
wekaSf  and  were  so  reduced  that  when  they  sat  down  to  rest,  with  light 
loads  on  their  backs,  they  had  difficulty  in  getting  up  again. 

Whilst  camped  at  Whakaea,  one  of  the  elderly  men  of  the  partj 
wandered  away  in  search  of  food  and  never  returned  to  his  companions, 
who  were  too  weak  to  go  in  search  of  him.  In  1868  a  shepherd  found 
near  here  the  skeleton  of  a  man  with  a  taiaha  along  side  of  him.  This 
was  told  to  Mr.  Parata  by  the  shepherd,  and  he  afterwards  found  cot 
from  one  of  the  Ngati-Tama  prisoners  named  Pete  Patu-rau,  who  had 
been  saved  at  the  Tuturau  massacre  by  a  young  man  of  Ngai-Tahu 
and  afterwards  became  his  wife,  that  these  were  the  remains  of  the 
wanderer,  who  would  be  known  by  the  taiaha.  It  is  said  this  woman 
was  one  of  Te  Puoho's  wives ;  she  lived  at  Moeraki  for  many  years  and 
had  children  by  her  husband — no  doubt  the  scune  woman  mentioned 
by  Judge  Chapman  above. 

Not  far  from  the  place  where  the  taua  camped,  and  a  little  lower 
down  the  Waimea  Plain,  was,  ia  former  days,  a  thicket  of  korokiu 
shrubs  of  a  size  sufficient  to  make  a  shelter  for  camping.  The 
Ngai-Tahu  used  to  frequent  this  part  occasionally  for  the  catching  of 
birds  and  eels,  etc.  As  Te  Puoho's  party  came  in  sight  of  this  place, 
they  saw  smoke  ascending.  Carefully  concealing  their  movements 
they  approached  and  suddenly  rushed  the  place,  capturing  a  number 
of  the  people,  as  related  by  Judge  Chapman  supra.  But  the  taua  made 
the  mistake,  or  were  unfortunate  enough,  not  to  secure  the  whole  of 
the  Ngai-Tahu  party,  for  some  escaped,  and  after  warning  the  people 
living  at  Tuturau,  then  a  Ngai-Tahu  village,  sped  on  to  Awarua  (the 
Bluff  Harbour),  and  thence  crossing  part  of  Foveaux  Straits  to 
Rua-puke  Island,  where  the  high  chiefs  of  Ngai-Tahu  were  living, 
gave  the  alarm  of  a  war-party  being  in  their  territories. 

In  the  meantime  Te  Puoho  and  his  party  had  occupied  the  Tuturau 
village  (about  four  miles  south  of  the  modem  town  of  GK>re,  on  the 
Mataura),  and  were  resting  after  their  most  arduous  journey  from  the 
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north.  Immediatelj  the  news  reached  Hua-puke,  an  armed  party  at 
once  started  in  boats,  under  the  chiefs  Tu-hawaiki,  Haere-roa,  Takata- 
bno,  Mahere,  Tawhiri,  Topi-Patuki,  Taiaroa,  Hape,  and  Whaitiri — all 
well  armed  with  muskets.  After  crossing  from  the  island,  with  the 
utmost  speed  they  traversed  the  thirty-five  miles  of  open  country  of  the 
Mataura  Valley  that  lay  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  Tuturau. 
Ngai-Tahu  attacked  the  taua  at  night.  Te  Puoho  and  his  two  wives 
were  sleeping  in  the  verandah  of  the  principal  house  of  the  place,  and 
be  and  one  of  the  women  were  the  first  to  be  shot.  A  massacre  now 
ensued,  and  the  whole  party,  excepting  Wahapiro,  a  nephew  of  Te 
Puoho's,  Nga-whakawa,  his  brother-in-law,  the  woman  Patu-rau,  and 
a  man  named  Parau,  or  Whareiti,  were  killed. 

Wahapiro  remained  many  years  a  prisoner  with  N^ai-Tahu,  but 
Judge  Chapman  adds,  **  I  have  somewhere  heard  or  reaa  that  some  of 
the  white  whalers  joined  the  Ngai-Tahu  party  from  Hua-puke  that 
attacked  Te  Puoho  at  Pukerau  (Tuturau).  I  asked  those  about  me 
when  the  story  was  told  me  at  Wai-kouaiti  what  year  that  was.  A 
voice  from  the  crowd  answered  in  excellent  English  'It  was  1836.' 
'How  do  you  know?'  *  Because  I  am  the  man  who  shot  Te  Puoho.' 
This  answer  came  from  Topi-Patuki,  who  assured  me  that  he  shot  Te 
Puoho  with  his  own  gun.  Others  said  it  was  the  year  of  the  plague 
(measles)  that  Te  Puoho's  party  were  destroyed,  all  except  a  few  men 
and  women  who  were  captured."  After  the  peace  made  between  that 
people  and  Te  Bau-paraha,  Wahapiro  was  returned  to  his  tribe.  The 
fate  of  the  woman  has  already  been  told.  Te  Puoho  lost  here  a  brother 
named  Bangi-taka-roro  (?)*  It  is  said  that  Taiaroa  wished  to  save 
some  of  the  Ngati-  Mutunga  with  the  taua,  because  his  life  had  been 
saved  at  Kai-apohia — see  Chapter  XVIII. — but  he  was  not  allowed  to 
do  so.  Thus  ended  in  disaster  this  ill-advised  expedition,  which  must 
have  caused  a  great  deal  of  suffering,  hardship,  and  starvation  to  its 
members  for  no  result  whatever.  It  really  was  a  very  wonderful 
undertaking  considering  the  terrible  country  the  taua  had  to  pass 
through,  and  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  other  in  Maori  history. 

Nga-whakawa,  Te  Puoho's  brother-in-law  (whose  life  had  been 
spared  at  the  Ohariu  massacre,  see  ante),  escaped  in  the  darkness  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre  at  Tuturau.  His  was  a  most  unenviable 
position.  A  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line 
separated  him  from  his  own  people,  the  intermediate  country  being 
occupied  by  tribes  bitterly  hostile  to  his  tribe,  and  who  would  welcome 
with  joy  an  opportunity  of  sacrificing  him.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
exceeding  difficulties  that  lay  in  his  path,  this  brave  fellow  decided  to 

♦  So  in  my  notes,  but  they  are  not  clear,  however,  and  Arch.  Henry  Williams 
lays  in  his  diary  that  he  saw  Rangi-taka-roro  at  Manga,  a  pa  opposite  Mana  Island, 
16th  Norember,  1839. 
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try  and  rejoin  his  relatives  at  Massacre  Bay  at  the  extreme  north  end  of 
the  South  Island.  How  long  this  arduous  journey  took,  I  know  not, 
but  it  must  have  been  months.  He  dare  not  keep  near  the  Elast  Coast 
which  was  inhabited  by  his  enemies,  but  had  to  follow  the  base  of  the 
mountains  inland,  seeking  his  sustenance  in  roots  of  the  fern,  which  is 
very  scarce,  and  of  the  taramea  (or  spear  gprass),  oocasionaUy  snaring  a 
weka  or  other  bird.  So  he  made  his  toilsome  way  by  mountain  and 
valley,  swimming  the  snow-cold  rivers,  ever  on  the  alert  for  signs  of 
wandering  parties  of  his  enemies,  only  lighting  fires  after  dark  by  the 
arduous  process  of  hika-ahi,  or  by  rubbing  two  sticks  together,  enduring 
cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger,  until,  after  making  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary journeys  on  record,  at  last  he  reached  the  home  of  his  people  at 
Parapara,  Massacre  Bay.  Here  he  was  the  first  to  bring  news  of  the 
disaster  that  had  befallen  Te  Puoho  and  his  companions.  The  daughter 
of  this  man,  bom  after  his  return,  named  Ema  Nga-whakawa,  was 
still  living  at  Manawatu  a  few  years  since. 

One  of  the  other  escapees  at  the  Tuturau  massacre,  named  Farau, 
managed  to  escape  from  Ngai-Tahu  on  board  a  vessel  by  aid  of  some 
white  people,  and  finally  reached  his  friends  at  Port  Nicholson. 

On  the  arrival  of  Nga-whakawa  at  Massacre  Bay,  great  was  the 
lamentation  of  the  relatives  for  the  loss  of  Te  Puoho  and  his  party.  It 
was  determined  at  once  to  attempt  revenge,  and  for  that  purpose  a 
himdred  armed  men  started  from  Massacre  Bay,  travelling  by  the  East 
Coast ;  but  on  arrival  at  Port  Underwood,  the  Ngati-Toa  prevailed  on 
the  party  to  return,  for  peace  had  then  been  made  with  Ngai-Tahu. 

Judge  Chapman  also  supplies  the  following  : — "  From  T.  Parata  I 
heard  a  curious  story.  Te  Puoho  told  his  friends  he  had  heard  that 
the  people  of  the  south  were  a  soft  people.  He  built  an  immenselr 
strong  stockade  like  a  cattle-yard  at  the  place  where  he  lived  in  the 
Nelson  district — which  has  been  located  by  Mr.  Percy  Smith— (at 
Paturau,  see  ante).  He  said  he  was  going  to  capture  a  lot  of  those 
southern  people,  yard  them  there,  and  use  them  as  cattle.  It  is  a 
remarkable  confirmation  of  this  story  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of 
his  people  starving,  he  killed  none  of  his  prisoners  for  food  except  the 
two  children  at  Lake  Wanaka.  He  must  have  known  of  the  practice 
of  the  greenstone  raiders  in  using  their  prisoners  as  beasts  of  burden 
and  cattle,  as  an  army  uses  its  horses. 

^'  I  had  a  curious  narrative  of  the  fate  of  a  few  prisoners  from  Tare 
Wetere  Te  Kahu.  It  is  too  remote  from  this  subject  of  the  History  of 
the  West  Coast  to  give  it  here ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  prisoners 
were  taken  to  Rua-puke  Island,  in  Foveaux  Straits,  whence  some  were 
later  removed  to  Stewart's  Island.  Thus  the  movement,  which  began 
with  the  march  of  Tamati  Waka  Nene  (and  Tu-whare  in  1819-20,  see 
Chapter  XII.)  to  Kawhia  in  the  north,  died  out  at  the  remotest  end  of 
the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand." 
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Te  Puobo-o-te-rangi  (which  is  his  full  name)  had  several  wiTes,  the 
md  was  named  Kauhoe  (of  Ngati-Hine-tuhi  hapu  of  Ngati-Mutunga), 
.  on  his  death  she  composed  the  following  lament  for  him : — 

TuAtia  au  E  Eio\ 

Kei  hold  mai  to  wairua, 

£  whakapu  mai  ra  nga  tai  ki  Pa-kawau, 

Me  tangi  atu-i,  he  tira  koroi-rangi, 

Kaa  tu  Dga  tohu  raia  o  Poiia — i, 

Tenei  te  pipi  te  takoto  nei, 

He  haehae  noa  i  te  rae, 

Me  tangi  marire  te  tane, 

I  te  whare  ra  i  hanga  ai  koe — i, 

I  to  whakapiringa  i  nga  kakaho, 

I  hau-patua  iho  ki  nga  kiri, 

E  ngaro  ana  i  a  Te  Waha-piro. 

£  tu  ana  i  a  Nga-manu — i, 

E  piki  ana  i  a  Te  Mate-whitu, 

E  kopa  ana  ia  Nga-kono. 


£  !  ma  Te  Teke  e  aukaha  mai, 
Ma  Tungia,  ma  Te  Hua — i, 
Ma  Kai-apohia  e  whakanoho 
Mai  te  whakarei ; 
Ma  Te  'Paraha  e  whakatu, 
Mai  te  toiere — i. 


Whakarewaina  ra  **  Tainui," 
Whakarewaina  ra  **  Te  Arawa  " — i, 
Whakarewaina  ra  "  Toko-maru  " 
**  Mata-houra  '*  ra  ki  te  wai, 
Kia  rewa  *Raa-kawa,  'Whakatere, 
Hei  kawe  i  a  koe  ki  Pare-mata — i, 
Ma  to  nui  e  taupoki  nga  whakakoki, 
Ki  Taiari  ra — i. 


T&AXSlJkTION. 

(In  vain)  those  southern  rats  i  with  incantations, 
Prevent  thj  spirit  from  returning  to  me, 
As  I  lie  in  a  heap  by  the  tides  of  Pa-kawau,  s 
Lamenting  thee  as  one  of  a  spirit  band. 
Tor  the  omens  of  Poua^  have  been  fulfilled. 
Here  lie  the  sharp-edged  pipi  shells, 
Tu  score  mj  forehead  with  deep  gashes, 
Whilst  I  lament  mj  beloved  spouse, 
Diioonsolatelj  looking  at  thj  home, 
With  its  seried  rows  of  lining  reeda, 
Thej  strike  on  mj  feelings  with  full  force. 
Thou  art  lost  together  with  Te  Wahapiro  ;^ 
Thou  didst  climb  up  with  Te  Mate-whitu 
And  passed  awaj  with  Nga-kopa. 
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O  !  Te  T«1ce  ahall  prapare  the  canoe  of  rerenge, 

TangUA  and  Te  Hna  ehall  render  help, 

The  men  of  Kai-apohia  shall  oocapj 

The  stem  of  the  canoe  of  rerenge, 

With  Te  Ban-paraha  standing  in  the  bow. 


Launch  forth  the  canoe  "  Tainni  ** ! « 
Launch  forth  the  canoe  "  Te  Arawa'*  !• 
Launch  forth  the  canoe  "  Tokn-mam  *'  !* 
And  "  Mata-honma  **  •  drag  down  to  the  sea. 
Let  Ngati-Raa-kawa  and  Ngiiti-Whakatere  arise, 
To  carry  thee  on  to  Pars-mata, 
And  b J  th J  greatness  oyeroome 
The  tarns  and  twists  in  Taiari^  River. 

NoTSt.~l.  The  oompoter  depiedatn  Ngai-Tahn  lyy  calling  themimts.  f.  Fkb-kavuiiit 
Ifuwoe  Bay.  8.  I  oan  only  taggMt  that  thii  is  Pona,  of  the  " mjiog",  Kia  makakiuMU 
JwiMM  9  Poual  4.  Te  Wahapizo,  taken  prisoner  when  Te  Pnoho  was  killed.  6.  Tnngia  of  Ngitt* 
Toa,  who,  with  othen  named  in  the  next  three  lines,  is  called  on  to  avenge  Te  Paoho*s  d«tL 
6.  Poor  oelebxated  anoestral  canoes  here  used  for  the  deeoendants  of  their  crews,  "wha  are  celled  on 
to  avenge  the  loes,  Te  Paoho  being  connected  with  all  of  them.  7.  Is  the  xiTor  now  called  Tueri, 
sooth  of  Dnnedin. 


THE  MIGRATION  TO   THE  CHATHAM  ISLANDS. 

To  preserve  the  oontinuity  of  this  history,  a  few  words  about  the 
great  migration  of  some  of  the  Ati-Awa  tribes  to  the  Chatham  Islands 
will  be  said,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  detail  connected 
therewith,  as  it  has  already  been  given  with  considerable  minateness 
by  Mr.  A.  Shand  in  Yol.  I.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Polynesian  Society. 

The  imrest  that  consumed  the  exile  tribes  at  about  this  period 
(1835-36)  has  been  referred  to,  and  the  Ngati-Tama,  Ngati-Mutunga, 
and  other  branches  of  Ati-Awa  living  at  Port  Nicholson  at  that  time 
were  as  much,  or  more,  affected  by  this  feeling  than  any  others.  In 
the  end  of  1835,  indeed,  these  tribes,  according  to  the  oft-quoted 
Bangi-pito,  were  preparing  for  an  exodus  to  the  South  Island,  and  had 
collected  from  the  Ngati-Kahu-ngunu  and  other  tribes  a  number  of  fine 
canoes  in  which  to  make  their  descent  on  that  island.  They  were  very 
nearly  ready  to  start  when  one  of  their  own  people  named  Paki-whara 
returned  to  Port  Nicholson  trom  a  whaling  cruise,  in  which  he  had 
visited  the  Chatham  Islands,  as  related  by  Mr.  Shand.  It  was  then 
decided  by  the  people  to  abandon  the  South  Islcmd  scheme  and  instead 
proceed  to  the  conquest  of  those  islands,  as  it  seemed  an  undertaking 
much  easier  of  accomplishment  against  an  unwarlike  people  as  the 
Morions  were,  than  against  the  Ngai-Tahu,  who  were  rapidly  aoquiring 
arms,  and  had  so  recently  proved  themselves  capable  of  using  them  at 
0-raumoa  and  other  places. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  at  this  date — end  of  1835-— the  news  of  Te 
Puoho's  disaster  had  not  reached  Port  Nicholson^  where  the  bulk  of 
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ioB  tribe,  Ngati-Tama,  were  living,  or  they  would  have  taken  means  to 
avenge  his  death. 

The  arrival  of  the  brig  "  Bodney,"*  of  Sydney,  at  Port  Nicholson 
(m  the  26th  October,  1835,  offered  the  opportunity  the  Natives  were 
waiting  for,  and  they  consequently  seized  her  and  sailed  on  the  14th 
November  with  about  five  hundred  souls,  belonging  to  Ngati-Mutunga, 
Ngati-Tama,  and  Ngati-Haumia  (of  the  Taranaki  tribe).  This  first 
expedition  arrived  at  Whangatete,  Chatham  Islands,  on  the  14th 
ifovember.  Bangi-pito  says,  that  before  the  brig  returned  for  the 
second  party,  the  Maoris  killed  a  black  man  they  found  there  and 
offered  his  body  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  to  ensure  a  successful  issue 
to  the  second  voyage.  The  "  Bodney  "  reached  Port  Nicholson  on  the 
23rd  November,  and  left  again  for  the  Chathams  on  the  dOth  November, 
1835,  taking  the  seven  large  canoes  already  referred  to,  together  with 
a  number  of  people  estimated  at  four  hundred  souls,  belonging  to  the 
Ngati-Mutunga,  Kekerewai,  Ngati-Tama,  and  Ngati-Haumia  tribes. 
She  arrived  at  her  destination  on  5th  December,  1 835. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  these  branches  of  the 
Taranaki  tribes  any  further,  more  than  to  state  that  most  of  them  then 
alive  returned  to  their  old  homes  in  Taranaki  in  the  year  1868,  where 
they  are  now  settled.  Mr.  Shand,  in  the  publication  quoted,  has  given 
full  particulars  of  their  doings  at  the  Chatham  Islands,  a  record  which 
is  well  worth  perusal. 


TE   KUITITAKOA. 

1839. 
From  the  date  of  the  departure  of  Ati-Awa  and  Ngati-Tama  in 
1835  imtU  1839  there  is  little  to  record  of  the  doings  of  those  tribes 
left  at  Port  Nicholson,  Kapiti,  and  the  adjacent  parts.  The  conquest 
by  the  Taranaki  and  Ngati-Toa  tribes  of  the  shores  of  Cook's  Straits 
was  by  this  time  complete.  Any  ideas  of  extending  his  conquests  to 
other  parts  of  the  South  Islcmd  that,  it  is  said,  had  been  entertained  by 
Te  Bau-paraha  and  his  allies,  were  abandoned  after  the  defeat  inflicted 
on  them  by  Ngai-Tahu  at  0-raumoa  and  other  places.  It  is  perhaps 
strange,  in  Mr.  Travers  '*  life  and  Times  of  Te  Bau-paraha,"  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  reverses  suffered  by  Ngati-Toa  and  their  allies  at  the 
hand  of  Ngai-Tahu.  But,  although  he  was  writing  of  Te  Bau-paraha 
especially,  Mr.  Travers  was  much  too  fair-minded  a  man  to  have  ignored 
these  defeats,  had  he  been  acquainted  with  them.    The  fact  probably 

*  Mr.  Shand,  in  his  account  quoted,  seema  to  hare  been  under  some  alight 
doubt  as  to  whether  Harewood  was  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  but  Dr.  Lang 
confirms  it  in  his  "  New  Zealand  in  1839,"  as  also  does  Ifr.  R.  McNab  in  his 
«  Murihiku/'  p.  434  (edition  of  1909),  where  SLarewood's  narratiTe  is  given  ;  but 
the  date  "  28th  January,  1838,"  should  read  '*  1836,"  as  Mr.  McNab  informs  me. 
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is  that  his  informants,  all  of  whom  apparently  were  members  of  the 
Ngati-Toa  or  some  other  of  their  allies,  slurred  over  or  failed,  in  their 
tribal  pride,  to  mention  the  matter  at  all.  Mr.  Travers  says  {loc,  cit,, 
p.  89) :  "  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  in  any  detail  to  the  events 
which  took  place  between  the  Horo-whenua  (read  Hao-whenua)  war 
and  the  arrival  of  the  <  Tory '  with  Colonel  Wakefield  in  1839.  On  the 
16th  November*  in  that  year  the  ship  reached  Kapiti,  and  Colonel 
Wakefield  was  informed  that  a  sanguinary  battle  had  just  been  fought 
near  Wai-kanae  on  that  morning  between  large  forces  of  Ngati-Awa 
on  the  one  side  and  of  Ngati-Bau-kawa  on  the  other.  This  fight  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Kirititonga  (here  read  Te  Kuititanga),  and 
was  caused  by  the  renewal,  at  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Te  Bau-paraha's 
sister  Wai-tohi,  of  the  land  feuds  between  the  two  tribes." 

When  the  exodus  took  place  to  the  Chatham  Islands  at  the  end  of 
1835  many  of  the  Natives  were  left  behind  at  Port  Nicholson.  The 
Taranaki  tribe  were,  in  1839,  living  at  Te  Aro  pa  (near  where  Te  Aro 
Railway  Station  is  now),  and  some  of  them  were  becoming  Christianised 
through  the  efforts  of  some  Native  teachers,  amongst  whom  were 
Matahu,  who  had  been  instructed  at  Paihia,t  and  Minarapa,  of  the 
Nga-Mahanga  hapu  of  Taranaki  (whose  portrait  will  be  seen  in  Plate 
No.  3  hereof,  Chapter  U.),  who  had  also  been  to  the  north,  and  had 
been  taught  (I  believe)  by  the  Wesleyan  mission.  Minarapa  was  the 
father  of  Te  Kahui,  one  of  my  authorities  for  this  narrative,  from  whoee 
written  statement  I  take  some  of  the  incidents  of  this  period.  Te  E^ahui 
says,  ''At  this  period  belief  in  Christianity  was  spreading  along  the 
coast  from  Port  Nicholson,  but  had  not  obtained  much  hold  as  yet 
with  those  dwelling  at  Kapiti  and  the  adjacent  mainland.  Minarapa 
came  from  Nga-Puhi  at  that  time  and  brought  Christianity  to  Port 
Nicholson,  where  he  atid  his  European  friends  (the  Bevs.  Messrs. 
Bumby  and  Hobbs)  built  a  church  at  Te  Aro.  It  was  a  large  building 
on  one  side  of  the  stream  at  Te  Aro ;  on  the  other  side  was  the  Maori 
pa  occupied  by  the  Taranaki  people.  The  missionaries  bought  the  land 
on  which  the  church  stood  for  eighty  blankets,  one  cask  of  tobacco,  one 
box  of  shirts,  and  one  cask  of  powder  "  (tic,  but  I  doubt  the  powder). 
''The  vendors  were  Minarapa's  own  people,  the  Taranaki  people.  There 
were  perhaps  three  acres  in  this  site,  which  extended  down  to  the  shore 
of  the  harbour.  The  church  was  built  in  June,  1839,  and  about  six 
months  afterwards  came  the  news  of  the  trouble  between  Te  Ati-Awa 
and  Ngati-Bau-kawa  at  Wai-kanae.  Messengers  came  to  the  Taranaki 
people  at  Te  Aro  to  ask  them  to  proceed  to  Wai-kanae  on  account  of 
the  killing  of  some  of  Ngati-Bua-nui  at  Whanganui  by  Ngati-Bau-kawa. 

*  See  note  at  end  of  Chapter — ^it  should  be  October. 

t  Life  of  Henry  Williams,  Archdeaoon  of  Waimate.    By  Hugh  Carleton,  Vol. 
I.,  p.  213.     Auckland  :   Upton  and  Co.,  1874. 
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.  .  .  The  cause  of  this  trouble  was  the  death  of  some  of  Ngati-Hua-nui 
who  were  building  a  house  at  Whanganui,  when  a  party  of  Ngati-Bau- 
kawa  came  to  stop  them,  and  a  fight  ensued.  The  chiefs  of  the  former 
tiibe  killed  were  Te  Pu-takarua,  Te  Matoe,  and  Te  Hau-maringi,  and 
many  were  taken  as  slaves — men,  women,  and  children."  (I  am 
doubtful  if  Te  Kahui  is  right  as  to  the  locality — it  probably  was  within 
the  Ngati-Bau-kawa  territories,  north  of  Otaki,  that  some  of  Ngati- 
Rua-nui  had  occupied.) 

"  When  the  news  reached  Ati-Awa,  Taranaki,  and  Ngati-Bua-nui, 

who  were  then  living  at  Wai-kanae,  they  all  assembled  under  their 

chiefs  Bere-tawangawanga,  Te  Manu-tohe-roa,  W.  K.  Te  Rangi-take, 

Paora  Kukutai,  Te  Hiko-o-te-rangi,  besides  many  younger  chiefs,  when 

they  decided  to  send  their  teacher  Minarapa  to  demand   the  prisoners 

i     from   Ngati-Rau-kawa.      So   Minarapa  was  sent  for;    he  was  quite 

j     willing  to  go  and  try  to  mediate,  and   with   him  went  the  Taranaki 

J     people  of  Te  Aro.    On  their  arrival  at  Wai-kanae,  a  meeting  was  held, 

\     and  it  was  decided  to  try  peaceful  measures,  and  Minarapa  undertook  to 

negotiate.     He  proceeded  to  a  village  of  the  Ngati-Rau-kawa,  where 

lived  a  man  named  Rum,  who  was  a  man  of  peace  and  much  desired  to 

adopt  Christianity.     Ruru  consented  to  accompany  him,  and  then  they 

both  went  on  to  the  Ngati-Rau-kawa  pa  at  Kuku-tauaki   (about  four 

miles  south  of  Otaki.     Kuku-tauaki  was   the   boundary  dividing  the 

I     knds  of  Ngati-Rau-kawa  and  Ati-Awa,  see  Chapter  XIX.)     Here 

I      they  found  a  meeting  going  on,  and  Nga-kuku,  one  of  the  senior  chiefs 

I      of  Ngati-Rau-kawa,  was  inciting  the  people  to  make  war  on  Ati-Awa. 

Turning  to  Ruru  he  said,   *  Who  is  thy  friend?*     Ruru  replied,  '  He 

is  from  Taranaki ;  he  is  a  minister.'     '  What  has  he  come  for  V  said  the 

I      first.     Ruru  returned,   '  He  has  come   to  take  back   the   prisoners ! ' 

Nga-kuku,  with  anger,  exclaimed,    '  Look  at  my  guns !    Look  at   my 

taiahas\     Can  the  prisoners  be  taken  away  even  by  force  of  arms?' 

^  He  has  some  words  to  say  to  you,'  said  Ruru.     '  Let  him  speak ! '  said 

the  other.     Minarapa  then  stood  up  and  spoke,  '  These  are  my  words  to 

you :  First,  give  me  the  prisoners ;  second,  let  all  fighting  cease,  I  bring 

peace  this  day ;  third,  let  all  turn  to  the  Gospel ! '     Then  Nga-kuku 

replied,  '  I  will  on  no  account  cease  war !    The  prisoners  shall  not  be 

released!    Return  at  once,  O  Ruru,  with  your  preacher!    Is  not   a 

preacher  as  good  to  eat  as  another  man  ?'     Minarapa  attempted  to  reply 

but  the  people  would  not  hear  him,  and  rushed  at  him,  driving  him  and 

his  friend  out  of  the  pa ;  so  they  both  then  returned  to  Rum's  home. 

*'  Minarapa,  after  exhorting  his  friend  to  be  steadfast  in  the  new 
faith,  retomed  to  Wai-kanae,  where  his  people  were  very  glad  to 
welcome  him  safely  back.  After  holding  prayers,  he  reported  the  result 
of  his  visit  to  Nga-kuku  and  described  the  aspect  of  affairs  at 
Kuka-taoaki,  which  caused  all  the  Ati-Awa,  Taranaki,  and   Ngati- 
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Rua-nui  there  assembled  to  at  once  become  alert — ^for  it  was  evident  the 
enemy  intended  war — and  prepare  for  the  fight" 

As  was  so  common  in  those  days,  the  priest,  named  Kuka-rarangi, 
a  noted  man  of  his  time,  consulted  the  atua  as  to  the  result  of  the 
coming  straggle,  and,  as  so  often  occurred,  recited  in  the  morning  his 
matakite^  or  vision,  in  which  the  atua  had  communicated  to  him  the  fact 
that  victory  waited  on  the  Ati- Awa  arms.  This  is  the  matakiU  as  tdd 
by  Te  Karihana  Whakataki  of  Ngati-Toa  to  Mr.  Best:— 

Nga  whenna  ka  tere  nud  nei, 
Nga  moona  ka  tere  mai  nei, 
Naa  mai !   kia  kite  koe 
I  nga  tai  whakata  o  Knpe — 
I  nga  tai  pakipaki. 

Hoenga  waka  o  Horopara  tai ;  ara  ! 

A  Ta-riri,  a  Ta-ngnha,  a  Ta-mai-kirikiriy 

£  takoto  mai  nei  na,  e,  e,  a ! 

A,  ko  tena  ka  tuai,  tnaia  ! 

Toaia  rawatia  te  nri  o  te  tangata, 

Kei  hoki  Ta  ki  tona  whenna  ;  aia,  a  ! 

A  !  ko  tena,  ka  tnaia,  tnaia  ! 


TBANSLATION.  - 

The  landa  that  are  hastening  hither,  i 
The  ieas  that  are  last  approaching,  i 
Weloome !  For  ye  shall  see 

The  tofraring  seas  of  Knpe' —  '" 

The  dashing  waves  of  the  sea. 

Behold!  ^ 

Tn-tbe-angry,  Tn-the-ragmg,  Tn-mai-kiriki9 
That  there  lies  in  view !  E !  £  !  A ! 
A !  These  shall  he  killed  !  killed ! 
Utterly  exterminated  the  sons  of  men. 
Before  Tu  returns  to  his  own  land.    DriTe  on ! 
A  !  And  then  he  killed,  killed  ! 

NoTM.— 1.  The  •*]a]ida>'  and  "seas"  ara  the  enemy.  S.  Knpe,  the nsTisator,  vho, «!« 
tradition,  eeparated  the  North  and  Sonth  laUnds,  and  left  the  boieteroiiB  wares  of  the  StnitL 
a  To,  the  god  of  war, 

80  Ati- Awa  awaited  the  attack  with  great  content,  having  faith  in 
the  oracle  as  disclosed  by  Te  Kuku-rarangi,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a 
noted  seer  or  oracle  of  those  times,  many  of  whose  matahieSf  or  visiont, 
or  prophesies,  have  been  preserved — some  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
<<  Nga  Moteatea." 

Te  Kuititanga  is  a  place  close  to  Wai-kanae,  then  occupied  as  a  pa 
by  the  Ati-Awa.  Archdeacon  Heniy  Williams,  who  visited  the  pa  not 
long  after  the  fight,  says  there  were  twelve  hundred  people,  of  whom 
five  hundred  were  warriors,  in  it  at  that  time.    The  Ngati-Raa-kawa 
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forces,  under  their  chiefs  Te  Whata-nui,  Ngakuku,  and  many  others, 
adTanced  to  the  attack,  timing  their  arrival  there  so  as  to  take  advantage 
of  the  first  streak  of  day,  a  veiy  favourite  time  for  such  a  purpose. 
They  then  sent  on  in  the  dark  one  of  their  men  to  reconnoitre  the  pa.  He 
obtained  access,  and  entered  a  house  where  some  of  the  Ati-Awa  were 
gathered  under  arms,  and  trusting  to  not  being  discovered,  asked  for  a 
fire-stick.  He  was  recognised,  however,  and  immediately  shot.  ''  As 
•Don  as  daylight  appeared,"  says  Te  Kahui,  '4t  was  found  that  the  army 
of  Ngati-Rau-kawa  was  drawing  near,  and  as  it  got  quite  light  the 
•flsanlt  commenced,  the  enemy  firing  as  they  advanced.  It  was  now 
teen  that  the  pa  was  surrounded.  Ati-Awa  commenced  firing,  and  veiy 
shortly  a  heap  of  dead  were  seen  lying  in  front  of  the  pa.  This  repulse 
caused  the  enemy  to  retire  to  a  distance,  but  they  shortly  after  returned 
to  the  assault.  Then  did  Ati-Awa  and  Taranaki  distinguish  themselves ! 
Nga-kuku  and  his  people  were  beaten  off,  and  fled,  followed  by  those  of 
the  pa,  who  continued  the  chase,  slaying  as  they  went,  until  sundown. 
Xinarapa,  who  was  with  the  party,  on  reaching  their  boundary  (?  at 
Enku-tauaki  stream),  stood  forth  in  front  of  the  victorious  army  and 
said,  *'  Cease !  these  people  are  beaten.  Let  it  end  here."  The  younger 
chiefe  were  most  anxious  to  continue  the  slaughter,  but  they  were 
overruled.  ...  It  was  here  that  the  brave  chief  of  Ngati-Rau-kawa 
(Nga-kuku)  was  slain,  together  with  some  twv>  hundred  of  his  people, 
whilst  thirty-six  of  Ati-Awa  and  Taranaki  were  also  killed." 

Both  parties  were  fully  armed  with  muskets  and  consequently  great 

execution  took  place,  and  Ngati-Rau-kawa  suffered  a  severe  defeat, 

many  prisoners  being  taken.    Te  Manu-tohe-roa  of  the  Puke-tapu  hapu 

of  Ati-Awa  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  this 

affair.     When  the  prisoners  were  all  collected  and   seated  in  a  row,  he 

came  to  them  and  commenced  to  pukana^  i.e.,  grimace  and  threaten  them 

as  was  usual.     They  appealed  to  him  to  save  their  lives.     He  replied, 

^*  No !    If  you  had  come  as  men  I  would  have  spared  you ;  but  you  are 

murderers*  and  must  die  ! "     Throwing  back  his  cloak  he  drew  his  patu, 

and  struck  the  nearest  one  on  the  head.     ''A  I    It  was  like  smashing  a 

calabash  !  "  said  Mr.  Best's  informant.!     All  the  prisoners  were  killed, 

and  fifty -five  of  them  buried  in  one  grave.     Many  more  were  killed  as 

they  fled  up  the  beach  towards  their  own  pa  at   Kuku-tauaki  followed 

by  Ati-Awa,  who  kept  their  enemies  in  the  heavy  sand  of  the  sandhills, 

they  themselves  following  the  hard  sands,  which   gave  them  a  great 

advantage.    The  Ati-Awa  women  from  the  pa  followed  their  own  party, 

keeping  the  men  supplied  with  ammunition.    The  weapons  used  were 

the  old  flint-lock  Tower  muskets.     Te  Rau-paraha  landed  from  his 

home  on  Kapiti  Island  on  the  beach  between  Wai-kanae  and  Kuku-tauaki 

•Alluding  to  the  attack  on  Ngati-Rna-nai  whidh  originated  this  affair, 
t  This  incident  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Beet. 
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as  the  fight  was  in  progress,  but  seeing  his  particular  friends  the  Ngati- 
Rau-kawa  were  getting  very  much  the  worst  of  it,  he  made  a  hasty 
retreat  to  his  canoe  and  departed  with  great  expedition  for  Kapiti 
Island.  He  was  nearly  caught  by  Ati-Awa,  who,  no  doubt,  would 
haye  had  no  compunction  in  shooting  him,  for  he  was  supporting  their 
enemies.  Mr.  Travers  says  it  was  due  to  a  vigorous  rally  on  the  part  uf 
Ngati-Rau-kawa  that  Te  Rau-paraha  was  enabled  to  escape,  and  that 
eighty  people  were  killed  besides  many  wounded.  Archdeacon  Williams 
says  (loc,  cil.,  p.  215),  '^  Of  the  aggressors  seventy  fell,  of  their  opponents 
twenty."  Amongst  the  dead  on  the  Ngati-Rau-kawa  side  besides 
Nga-kuku  were  Iwikau  and  Pahika,  chiefs  of  that  tribe. 

Archdeacon  Williams  says  (loc,  cit,,  p.  218),  '^  November,  1839: 
Embarked  Mr.  Hadfield's  horses  in  a  large  canoe  and  passed  them  over 
to  Wai-kanae  (from  Kapiti).  We  went  over  the  ground  on  which  the 
late  battle  was  fought  owing  to  the  payment  for  Port  Nicholson  not 
being  generally  distributed.*  For  a  Native  affair  it  must  have  been 
veiy  desperate,  the  uneveness  of  the  ground  bringing  the  parties  uto 
close  combat.  Te  Rau-paraha's  people  (t.9.,  Ngati-Rau-kawa)  led  the 
attack  and  were  defeated  by  the  people  of  Wai-kanae.  The  old  chief 
himself  was  not  present.  I  was  shown  the  sepulchre  of  their  enemies, 
whom  they  buried  with  military  honours,  with  their  garments,  muskets, 
ammunition,  etc.,  not  reserving  to  themselves  anything  which  had 
belonged  to  them.  This  is  a  new  feeling,  arising  from  the  great  change 
which  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  has  affected  among  them." 

There  is  some  conflict  as  to  the  exact  date  of  this  battle.  The 
Ati-Awa  say  it  occurred  on  a  Sunday.  "  Ta  te  whakapono  pat  hoki  /  "— 
('^  How  great  is  the  Gospel !")  said  they  in  irony,  because  Ngati-Ran- 
kawa  attacked  them  on  that  day.  Archdeacon  Williams'  diary  says, 
<'  November  7th,  1835  :  Saw  Captain  Palliser  (Te  Kawakawa).  Bore 
up  before  the  wind  and  were  soon  in  smooth  water.  We  drew  in  more 
to  the  land  to  get  a  better  observation,  and  found  an  opening.  We 
were  soon  in  a  most  splendid  harbour — Port  Nicholson ;  .  .  .  quite 
a  different  place  to  what  is  laid  down  by  Cook.  We  came  to  an  anchor 
in  a  perfectly  sheltered  place,  with  sufficient  room  for  all  the  fleets  of 
England.    Some  canoes  came  off  and  informed  us  that  the  '  Tory  'f  ship 

*  This  statement  is  open  to  question  ;  Ngati-Rau-kawa  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  Port  Nicholson.  But  as  the  New  Zealand  Company  claimed  to  have  bought 
all  the  North  Island  south  of  the  39th  parallel  of  latitude,  whieh  would  have  included 
the  Ngati-Rau-kawa  country  around  Otaki,  Manawatu,  etc. ;  possibly  there  may 
have  been  some  grievance  on  that  account  mixed  up  with  other  reasons  for  this  fight. 
But  the  true  cause  of  it  no  doubt  was  the  death  of  the  N^ti-Rua-nui  people,  as 
related  a  few  pages  back. 

t  This  ^as  the  New  Zealand  Company's  surveying  vessel,  in  which  was  Colonel 
Wakefield,  who  had  come  out  to  choose  a  site  for  the  Cdony  formed  by  the 
Company. 
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en  here  and  purchased  the  whole  place ;  that  they  had  desired  to 
!  a  portion  of  the  land  for  themselves,  but  the  Europeans  would 
le  whole.  A  fortnight  aince^  a  dispute  arose  among  some  of  the 
B  respecting  the  land.  Not  being  able  to  come  to  any  satisfactory 
Bment,  they  took  to  their  guns.  Of  the  aggressors  seventy  fell, 
r  opponents  twenty.  The  parties  are  now  in  open  arms,  though 
related  and  sitting*  together.  The  land  in  question  was  intended 
"opeans  and  would  probably  be  sold  for  a  few  blankets.  .  .  ." 
light  before  the  7th  November  would  be  the  25th  October.  The 
Book"  (already  quoted)  says  16th  of  October,  Mr.  Travers 
^  from  E.  J.  Wakefield  says  16th  November.  This  latter  is 
ly  wrong,  and  anyone  who  will  read  Mr.  E.  J.  Wakefield's 
ntures  "  carefully  will  notice  that  he  has  himself  wrongly  written 
ber  for  October ;  and  none  of  the  dates  agree  with  the  Ati- Awa. 
r:  We  must  be  content  to  leave  the  date  as  about  the  16th 
r,  1839. 

rough  the  influence  of  Archdeacon  Williams  a  peace  was  concluded 
n  Ngati-Rau-kawa  and  Ati -Awa  on  the  30th  November,  1839; 
has  not  been  seriously  disturbed  since — as  between  those  tribes — 
EU  this  part  of  the  coast  is  concerned. 

his  further  journey  north  (after  leaving  the  Rev.  O.  Hadfield 
iki)  the  Archdeacon  met  at  Rangitikei  on  the  11th  December  a 
party  of  Ngati-Bua-nui  on  their  way  down  the  coast  to  assist 
aribe  in  revenging  the  deaths  of  their  people  at  the  hands  of 
Rau-kawa,  which  gave  rise  to  the  fighting  at  Te  Kuititanga,  but 
influence,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  however,  he  persuaded  the 
irty  to  return.  With  this  party  was  W.  N.  Te  Awa-i-taia  of 
I,  who  has  often  been  quoted  in  this  narrative,  who  professed  to 
)me  south  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  Gospel,  but  apparently 
I  not  sufficient  influence  with  Ngati-Rua-nui  to  prevent  their 
g  on  this  war  expedition.  However,  according  to  his  own 
ve,  he  was  the  means  of  first  introducing  the  idea  that  the 
Lki  tribes  should  return  to  their  old  homes,  out  of  which  they  had 
riven  by  Waikato.     But  this  did  not  take  place  for  some  few 

Awa-i-taia  (or  Wiremu  Nero  Te  Awa-i-taia,  to  give  his  name 
)  has  often  been  quoted  in  this  naiTative.  He  was  a  very  fine 
en  of  the  old-fashioned  Maori  chief,  a  man  of  about  middle 
stout,  and  veiy  fully  tattooed,  of  a  benevolent  expression  of 
lance,  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  one  of  the  firmest  friends  the 

Sitting,"  80  often  met  with  in  the  missionary  chronicles,  is  derived  from  the 
lAo,  which  means  setting,  it  is  true ;  but  it  also  means  '*  dwelling,"  a 
;  which  the  miesionarieB  seem  to  have  ignored,  though  generally  far  more 
lie. 
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Gk>vemment  had  during  the  war  of  the  '*  sixties."     He  died  at  Raglan, 
27th  April,  1866. 

The  "  Waka  Maori,"  No.  75,  of  May  5th,  1866,  says  of  him :  *'  He 
was  bom  at  Waipa,  a  son  of  Te  Kata  and  his  wife  PaiB-hina.  He  had 
four  wives,  of  whom  two  (Rangi-hikitanga  and  Hinu)  survive,  and  has 
left  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  nephew  Hetaraka  Nero  takes  his 
place  as  chief  of  Ngati-Mahanga.  From  his  early  youth  his  braveiy 
was  displayed.  On  one  occasion  the  daughter  of  Te  Wehi  of  Waikato 
was  killed  by  Ngati-Koata  (of  Ngati-Toa),  then  living  at  Whaingaroa 
(Raglan).  Te  Awa-i-taia  gathered  his  forces  and  drove  Ngati-Koatt 
away  to  the  south  and  took  their  laud.  At  that  time  there  was  peace 
between  Nga-Puhi  and  Waikato,  but  the  former  tribe  came  to  make 
war  on  Te  Rau*paraha  at  Kawhia,  in  which  Ngati-Tipa  (of  Waikato 
Heads)  joined  under  their  chief  Kukutai ;  in  all  of  this  fighting  Te 
Awa-i-taia  took  part."  (After  the  peace  made  at  Matakitaki,  1822) 
^'Waikato  went  to  Taranaki  under  Te  Wherowhero,  Taonui,  and 
Pehi-Tu-korehu  (a  distant  matua  of  Rewi^s) ;  and  the  coastal  tribes 
were  under  Te  Awa-i-taia,  Muri-whenua,  and  Te  Ao-o-te-rangi.  On 
another  occasion  Te  Awa-i-taia  went  against  Taranaki  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy  of  his  own  men.  One  of  the  latter  tribes' 
chiefs  was  a  very  brave  man  named  Raparapa,  and  in  a  fight  that  took 
place  "  (at  Te  Kakara — see  Chapter  XIII.)  "  he  dashed  into  the  forefront 
of  battle  and  killed  four  men  of  Waikato  with  his  own  hand,  and  engaged 
Te  Awa-i-taia,  who  warded  off  the  blow  struck  at  him  with  a  pou-whenua^ 
and  in  return  struck  Raparapa  with  a  waka^ika  and  felled  him,  but 
rising  they  wrestled,  and  Rararapa  seized  his  man  and  was  carrying  him 
off  when  he  slipped  and  fell,  and  then  a  struggle  took  place  on  the 
ground.  At  last  Te  Awa-i-taia*s  patu  resounded  on  Raparapa's  head 
and  killed  him.  He  was  also  with  Waikato  at  Puke-rangi-ora  in 
1831 "  (see  Chapter  XVII.)  '<  when  two  hundred  of  Ati-Awa  were 
killed  by  Te  Wherowhero,  and  three  hundred  and  forty  prisoners  brought 
away,  Te  Awa-i-taia  finishing  off  those  not  killed  by  the  former. 

''  It  was  during  a  subsepuent  visit  to  Taranaki  to  obtain  revenge  for 
some  of  his  people  killed  that  he  met  a  European  minister,  and  was  then 
persuaded  to  abandon  man-killing.  He  shortly  afterwards  built  the 
first  church  at  Raglan,  and  abandoned  eight  of  his  nine  wives.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Taranaki  to  convey  the  Oospel  to  those  people,  and 
subsequently  to  Waikato  and  Taupo  with  the  same  object,  and  ever 
after  became  a  firm  friend  of  the  white  man." 


This  narrative  has  now  reached  a  point  where  new  conditions  were 
arising  which  gradually  ended  the  old  order,  and  under  the  influence  of 
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incoming  white  man  the  terrible  state  of  '^battle,  murder,  and 
len  death"  prevailing  up  to  1839,  was  to  give  place  to  the  Pax 
tanica,  and  this  led  within  the  next  few  years  to  the  return  of  the 
>Awa,  Taranaki,  and  other  tribes  to  their  old  homes,  from  which 
'  had  been  exiled  for  so  many  years.  The  influence  of  Christianity 
ih  was  spreading  all  over  the  land  induced  the  Waikato  and  northern 
»  to  release  the  vast  number  of  slaves  that  had  been  carried  north, 
these  now  returned  to  their  old  homes.  A  large  body  of  the 
•Awa  and  other  tribes  were  thus  released,  and  on  their  way  back 
the  old  coast  track  from  Kawhia  southward,  they  arrived  one  fine 
ding  at  the  top  of  the  hill  called  Moe-atoa — a  little  to  the  south  of 
o-kopa  River.  Here  they  assembled  to  rest  awhile,  and  in  the  clear 
[ling  atmosphere  looking  to  the  south  across  the  sea  the  beautiful 
:  of  Mount  Egmont  could  be  seen  standing  up  like  a  bell-tent,  its 
79  glistening  in  the  sunshine.  The  exiles  were  deeply  affected  at 
light,  and  they,  as  is  their  custom,  greeted  their  beloved  mountain 
I  tears  and  sighs  as  the  guardian  of  their  homes  which  lay  around 
iuise.  Someone  of  this  party  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  the 
iwing  song,  which  the  Maoris  consider  very  pathetic  and  which  has 
lys  remained  a  favourite  with  their  descendants  to  this  day  : — 

Tenei  ka  noho,  ngarohirohi  te  moana, 

Ki  taku  tai-whenna. 
Ta  ke  ana  mai  ko  Moe-atoa, 

Ki  taku  tai-whenua. 
Ta  ke  ana  mai  ko  Honi-paka, 

Ki  taku  tai-whenua. 
Ea  te  riaki  mai  Whenna-po, 

Ki  taku  tai-whenua. 
Ba  te  whakatarald, 
Ka  kaihore  ke  au, 
Ki  te  atnitoi  noa  atu 
Takn  ngakau  ki  a  Te  Ana-tahi  ra, 
Ki  te  tang^ta  nana  i  whakatiti, 
Te  kai  a  Hine-rangi,  te  ana  o  Ihu-koi, 
Ko  te  tau-mareretanga  i  raro, 
Ko  te  wehenga  ano; 
Kite  an  i  te  ponmg^hu, 
Ako  rawa  ake  nei  ki  te  aoao-nunui 
Naa  na,  £  Hine  ! 
Ngahae  rahi  ai  tokn  ngakau, 
Ezangi  ma  ka  paia, 
Ka  riri  ki  te  hurihuri,  he  wehi 
Ka  rapu  koia  koa, 
I  poraroram  ai  tokn  ngakau, 
E  tika  e  te  ran  1 
Nan  i  auxaki  mai, 
Kaore  i  whakaaxo. 
Ka  ma-pomhitia  te  tinana— e — . 
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TRANSLATION. 

Ae  I  Bit  here,  screened  off  by  the  ocean 

From  mj  fatherland. 
Solitary  stands  the  hill  at  Moe-atoa,  i 

Away  from  my  fatherland. 
Separately  stands  Honi-paka,  2 

From  my  fatherland. 
Whenua-po  3  in  the  distance  rises  up, 

Far  from  my  fatherland. 
At  taunting  speech 
I  turn  from  side  to  side 
Whilst  my  thoughts  wander  afar, 
In  search  of  Te  Ana-tahi  there, 
The  man  whose  action  caused  the  fall 
Of  the  offspring  of  Hine-rangi,  at  the  cave  of  Ihu-koi. 
Following  on  this  downfall. 
Game  the  painful  separation, 
Then  first  I  knew  of  desolation, 
Now  must  I  try  again 
Encouraged  by  the  great  cloud 
Sent  here  by  thee,  O  Lady  ! 
My  heart  is  still  in  trouble, 
For  the  way  is  long  and  obstructed 
Causing  me  to  turn  about  in  fear, 
A  way  must  be  searched  out, 
With  this  trouble  in  my  heart, 
'Tis  true,  O  the  multitude  ! 
'Twas  ye  that  cast  it  aside, 
Nor  did  ye  think 
This  body  was  decrepit. 

1.  Hill  nesr  llaro-kop*.    8.  A  pltee  at  Kawhia.    8.  A  place  near  Kawhia. 


THE  END. 


"UirWRITTEN   LITERATURE   OF  HAWAII: 
THE  SACRED  SONGS  OF  THE  HULAy 


By  N.  B.  EMEaaoN,  A.M.,  M.D. 


OUR  Library  is  indebted  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  America 
for  a  copy  of  the  above  work,  which  has  just  been  published 
)y  the  Institution.  It  is  a  volume  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
)agee  devoted  to  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Hula  dances  and 
longs  of  Hawaii,  and  contains  a  great  many  of  the  songs  with  their 
Tanslations,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  valuable  notes,  and  in 
\  few  instances  the  musical  notation  of  the  songs. 

Dr.  Emerson  is  known  as  the  author  of  various  publications  relating 
0  Hawaiian  Native  matters,  among  which  we  may  particiilarly  note  his 
Qteresting  paper  on  ''  The  Long  Voyages  of  the  Hawaiians  " — ^a  paper 
rhich  appeals  to  us  as  bringing  the  Hawaiians  into  touch  with  the 
[aoris  as  noted  voyagers  in  the  Pacific,  and  in  one  of  which  is  intro- 
uced  an  incident  well  known  to  Maori  tradition,  namely,  that  of  the 
eath  of  the  greedy  child  who  was  killed  and  buried  in  the  chips  from 
le  hewing  out  of  the  great  canoe  then  preparing  for  its  lengthy  voyage 
■om  the  central  Pacific  to  Hawaii.  Dr.  Emerson  is  also  the  translator 
id  editor  of  *'  Hawaiian  Antiquities  (Moolelo- Hawaii),"  by  David 
[alo,  a  description  of  Hawaiian  life,  history,  arts,  customs,  etc., 
litten  by  a  well  informed  native,  a  work  which  must  remain  the 
ithority  for  many  things  Hawaiian  for  all  time. 

One  thing  that  strikes  us  with  some  surprise  in  Dr.  Emerson's  latest 
ork  is  the  sacred  character  he  ascribes  to  the  whole  of  the  ceremonies, 
»ng8,  etc.,  connected  with  the  hula.  He  says  (p.  11),  '^  The  hula  was  a 
digiouB  service,  in  which  poetry,  music,  pantomime,  and  the  dance 
at  themselves  under  the  form  of  dramatic  art  to  the  refreshment  of 
ten's  minds."  It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  an  impertinence  to  differ 
■cm  so  excellent  a  Hawaiian  scholar  as  the  author,  but,  we  have 
[ways  understood,  the  hula  is  the  Hawaiian  representative  of  the 
amoan  mW,  the  Tahitian  tspaupa,  the  Rarotongan  eray  and  the  Maori 
lio,  which  are  not,  we  think,  in  any  sense  of  a  sacred  character ;  but 
kther  performances  of  a  popular  character  intended  to  amuse,  and  in 
leir  more  ancient  aspects  were  of  a  somewhat  gross  character.    This^ 
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at  any  rate,  is  the  character  of  the  iiva  and  the  1u^  at  the  present  day, 
and  the  wa  and  the  upaupa  did  not  differ,  according  to  the  aoooants  of 
early  writers  who  witnessed  them  in  their  full  force  of  lasciviousness 
before  the  performers  became  aware  that  the  actions  and  wordings  of 
the  accompanying  songs  were  shocking  to  ciyilized  notions. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  justification  for  the  author's 
views  may  be  discerned  in  the  performances  of  the  *Arioi  societies  of 
Tahiti,  long  since  extinct ;  for  some  of  their  entertainments  were  pro- 
bably of  a  quasi-sacred  character.  And  it  is,  moreover,  possible  that 
the  long  series  of  evas  introduced  into  Rarotonga  by  the  navigator  and 
chief,  Tangiia,  on  his  return  from  his  lengthy  voyage  to — as  we  hold 
— Indonesia,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  may  have  partaken  more  of  a 
sacred  character  in  connection  with  the  Takurua  festivals,  than  the 
performances  as  we  know  them  in  modem  times.  In  Mangaia  island 
of  the  Cook  Ghroup,  these  performances  took  on  a  highly  dramatic 
character,  and  were  mostly  of  an  historical  character.  Dr.  W.  Wyatt 
Gill,  B.A..,  has  very  fully  described  them  in  his  ''Savage  Life  in 
Polynesia." 

But,  however  it  may  be.  whether  the  sacred  character  of  the  huU 
be  maintained  or  not,  Polynesian  scholars  will  thank  Dr.  Emerson  for 
thus  preserving  much  ancient  lore  of  the  race.  There  are  some  points 
in  his  book  which  will  have  an  interest  outside  Hawaii,  and  amongst 
them  the  following : — 

On  page  65  is  mentioned  the  Maori  ancestor  and  navigator  Whiro 
(Hilo  in  Hawaii). 

Page  100,  we  see  the  name  Hawaii-akea,  which  is  familiar  to 
Maoris  as  a  name  for  the  '  fatherland,'  i.e.,  Hawaiki-atea. 

Page  119.  Of  the  island  of  Kauai — the  north-west  of  the  group, 
formerly  Tauai — ^it  is  said,  "  It  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  on  the 
island  of  Kauai  both  the  special  features  of  its  spoken  language  and 
character  of  its  myths  and  legends  indicate  a  closer  relationship  to  the 
groups  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  which  the  Hawaiian  people  owe 
their  origin,  than  do  those  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Hawaiian 
Group.'-  With  this  compare  the  Maori  tradition  given  in  this  Journal, 
Vol.  Vn.,  and  in  "  Hawaiki,"  p.  50,*  to  the  effect  that  whilst  living 
in  Hawaiki  (Tahiti)  they  obtained  their  kumaras  from  an  island  called 
Tawai,  which,  it  is  suggested,  is  a  recollection  of  this  closer  oonnectiofi 
with  Tauai  (or  Kauai)  referred  to  by  the  author. 

Page  139.  In  describing  the  vocal  execution  of  Hawaiian  music, 
the  author  goes  on  to  say — ** ...  the  pecularify  of  which  was  a 
sustained  and  continuous  outpouring  of  the  breath  to  the  end  of  a 
certain  period,  when  the  lungs  again  draw  their  fill.      This  seems  to 

•  Whitoombe  and  Tombs',  Liniited,  3rd  edition,  Chzistchnroh,  1910. 
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have  been  an  inheritance  from  the  old  religious  style  of  prayer-recita- 
tion which  requires  the  priest  to  repeat  the  whole  incantation  to  its 
finish  with  the  outpour  of  one  lung  full  of  breath."  Now  this  is 
Maori  exactly;  the  invocations — at  any  rate  in  some  of  them,  and 
amongst  some  tribes — were  repeated  with  an  even  uninterrupted 
intonation,  until  the  reciter  was  out  of  breath,  and  any  break  or  the 
omission  of  a  single  word  destroyed  the  efficacy  of  the  utterance.  In 
long  invocations,  the  words  ooi  are  often  found,  and  this  denoted  the 
exhaustion  of  the  reciter's  breath,  and  at  the  same  time  it  meant  '  so 
be  it.'  After  this,  in  some  cases,  the  rest  of  the  invocation  was  taken 
up  by  another  priest  at  the  point  of  break,  and  thus  the  continuation 
of  the  whole  was  secured  in  unbroken  sequence.  Dr.  Emerson  goes 
on  to  say,  '*  Satisfactory  utterances  of  those  old  prayer-songs  of  the 
Aryans,  the  mantras^  was  conditioned  likewise  on  it  being  a  one-breath 
performance."  This  is  certainly  the  case,  and,  moreover,  the  solution 
of  continuity  in  the  recitation  had  the  same  baneful  effect  in  the 
invocation,  and  on  the  priest  as  amongst  the  Polynesians — another 
point  of  *  Aryan-contact.' 

Page  194.  In  the  mele  (which  means  a  song,  in  Hawaiian  \  ef^Na 
9tU  ai-moku,^  a  collection  of  songs  relating  to  the  chiefs — ai-moku^ 
'island  eaters' — a  word  which  appears  to  have  become  obsolete  in 
Maori,  though  Mr.  John  White  gives  one  instance,  mere-uha^  as  a  word 
meaning  a  song,  and  perhaps  is  connected  with  umere^  a  song,  or  shout 
of  triumph)  on  this  page  we  find  an  interesting  reference  to  historical 
characters  well  known  to  Maori  tradition  ;  but  in  the  mele  the  proper 
names  are  treated  as  ordinary  words,  and  translated  thus: — 

5  A  papa-enaena,  wai  hau  On  a  lava  plate,  now  hot,  now  cold  ; 

A  wa'a  kau-hi,  Now  'tis  a  canoe  f  ull-riggfed  for  sea  ; 

Haila  pepe-mna  me  pepe-waena        There  are  seats  at  the  bow,  amidships 

and  aft; 
0  pepe  ka  mnimni  Baggage  and  men — all  is  aboard, 

O  kiele  i  na  nlu.*  And  now  the  powerful  thrust  of  the 

paddle. 

Now  Papa-enaena,  Waka  (or  Whaka)  -tauihi,  Pepe-mua,  Pepe- 
vaenga,  and  Pepe-te-muimui,  in  a  long  and  interesting  genealogical 
table  before  me,  are  all  shown  as  the  children  of  Tu-huruhuru  and 
liis  wife  Apa-kura,  who  loom  so  largely  in  Maori  and  Rarqtongan 
traditions  in  connection  with  the  deeds  of  the  younger  of  this  family, 
Whakatau-potiki  (or  Whakatau-ihi)  in  the  storming  and  burning  of 
the  temple  of  Te  Uru-o-manono.  Another  character  connected  with 
both  the  Maori  &nd  Sarotongan  versions  of  the  drama  of  Apa-kura 
sad  the  burning  of  this  temple  is  Orokewa  (or  Poporo-kewa),  and  on 
p.  162,  Dr.  Emerson  in  a  note  says,  **Ke  Olo'ewa.      (Te  Orokewa  in 

*  It  most  be  xvmembered  that  Hawaiian  **k  '*  is  Maori  '*t,*'  and  Maori  "k*' 
is  not  pronoonoed  In  ELawaiian. 
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Maori.)  The  name  of  one  of  the  old  gods  belonging  to  the  claw 
called  akua  noho,  a  class  of  deity  that  were  sent  bj  the  necromancers 
on  errands  of  demoniacal  possession."  Judging  from  these  names  it 
would  appear  that  the  Hawaiians,  whilst  retaining  them  as  words  in 
the  poetic  form,  have  only  a  dim  remembrance  of  the  story  which 
looms  so  largely  in  the  traditions  of  Southern  Polynesia. 

Pages  186,  187.  We  hare  here  a  series  of  miles  connected  with 
Pele,  the  goddess  of  the  volcano  Kilauea,  about  whom  there  are 
several  legends — one  has  lately  been  published  in  the  '*  Seyeuteeath 
Annual  Report  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society/'  Slst  December, 
1909.  It  is  suggested  that  further  study  of  the  Pele  legends  will 
probably  show  their  affinity  with  some  of  the  Asiatic  myths  connected 
with  the  astronomical  dates  of  year  determination.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  place  to  pursue  that  subject.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  the  Hawiian  goddess  is  probably  connected  with  Maori  legends  of 
Para-whenua-mea,  or  the  Deluge  legend.  On  p.  187,  Dr.  Emerson 
gives  the  following  lines  in  Se  oli,  or  song,  in  which  word  we  recognise 
the  Maori  equivalent  of  oriori,  a  lullaby,  frequently  full  of  historical 
matter : — 

Ka  wa'a  o  Kane-kalai-honna  The  canoe  of  Kane  the  world-maker 

Holo  mai  ke  au,  a*ea'e  Pele-honna-mea     The  tides  swirl,   Pele-honna-mea  o'er 

mounts  them 
A'ea'e  ka  Lani,  ai  pnni'a  i  ka  moku.         The  god  rides  the  wayea,  sails  all  tboat 

the  island : 

In  this  we  see  Pele  with  an  epithet,  that  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  Pars- 
wherua-mea,  for,  (it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that)  in  all  the  dialects 
of  Polynesia  the  letters  'a'  and  'e'  are  constantly  interchangeable;  hence 
Pele=Para.     To  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Historical  Society  alluded 
to  above :     ''  But  the  latter  story  says  that  Pele  came  with  the  grest 
flood  known  among  the  Hawaiians  as  Kaiahinalii.     This  flood  accom- 
panied her  through  all  her  ocean  journey,  overwhelming  many  islands, 
until  at  last  she  landed  at  Niihau "  (the  island  at  the  extreme  north- 
west of  the  Hawaiian  group).     In  this  extract  it  is  dear  that  Pele  ifl 
connected  with  the  traditional  deluge  stories  preserved  by  nearly  all 
branches  of  the  Polynesian  race.     Para-whenua-mea,  with  the  Maoris, 
is  frequently  used  as  an  equivalent  for  the  deluge ;    and  expresses,  X 
suggest,  the  complete  effacement  of  nature,  with  nothing  remaining 
but  the  dehria  of  a  former  world.    It  is  so  used  also  poetically  as  ^ 
synonym  for  a  great  destruction  or  calamity  to  mankind. 

The  Barotongans  have  embodied  in  their  traditions  the  knowledge 
of  Pele  under  the  form  of  Pere,  and  in  connection  with  Maui's  visit  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  (see  '*  Hawaiki "  p.  149).  Under  the  sam^ 
name  she  is  known  to  the  Paumotu  Islanders,  as  Mr.  J.  L.  Young  tell^ 
U8  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  YI.,  p.  109. 
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Page  189,  we  have  in  the  line,  ^^Ewaiho  aku  ana  o  Ahu  "  (**  She's 
bidding  adieu  to  Oahu  "),  a  statement  of  the  deepest  interest  to  Maori 
scholars,  for  here  in  a  note  Dr.  Emerson  sajs,  ''  0  Ahu.  In  this 
instance  the  article  still  finds  itself  disunited  from  its  substantive. 
To-day  we  have  Oahu  and  Ola'a ; "  also  referred  to  on  p.  90.  Now 
this  Ahu,  according  to  a  Maori  tradition,  is  the  name  of  the  land  that 
one  of  the  great  migratory  expeditions  of  six  canoes,  after  coming 
from  the  far  west  and  sailing  north-east  before  the  monsoon,  is  the 
land  they  made,  and  adjacent  to  it — according  to  Maori  tradition — are 
the  islands  Maui  (named  after  their  ancestor  Maui),  Maui-taha,  and 
)f aui-pae,  two  smaller  islands,  which,  no  doubt,  are  those  now  known 
to  the  Hawaiians  as  Molokai  and  Lanai,  lying  to  the  north-west  of 
Ifaui  Island.  From  Ahu,  says  Maori  tradition,  the  course  to  that 
Hawaiki  from  whence  their  ancestors  came  to  New  Zealand  (f.^., 
Tahiti)  was  south.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  deal  with  this 
IMuticular  migration ;  the  interest  is  in  the  identification  of  Oahu  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  the  Ahu  of  Maori  tradition. 

Page  197.  Here  we  have  a  note  of  very  great  interest  in  reference 
to  Kumu-kahi  (Tumu-tahi  in  Maori),  the  most  easterly  cape  in  the 
Hawaiian  group,  with  its  stone  pillars,  probably  connected  with  sun 
worship,  as  also  Phalic  worship.  But  to  discuss  this  question  would 
lead  us  beyond  the  limits  of  a  review. 

Page  224.  Note :  '*  Hiwa-uli,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  island  of 
Hawaii,"  is  interesting  as  probably  indicating  the  locality  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  Harotongan  traditions  under  the  local  form,  Iwa  or  Iva. 

May  we  suggest  to  Dr.  Emerson  that  he  would  confer  a  further 
boon  on  Polynesian  scholars  if  he  would  employ  his  great  knowledge 
of  the  Hawaiian  language,  their  traditions,  customs,  etc.,  to  the  trans- 
lation of  at  least  some  of  the  msUB  in  '*  Na  mele  ai-moku,"  many  of 
which  are  undoubtedly  of  great  historical  interest. 

We  wish  respectfully  to  congratulate  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
upon  the  fact  of  their  having  recognised  Hawaii  as  part  of  their  sphere 
of  action  by  thus  publishing  an  important  work  relating  to  this  new 
acquisition  of  the  United  States. 


THE    RAROTONGAN  VERSION    OF    THE    STORY 

OF  RATA. 


COLLBGTED  AlTD  TbAKSLATED  BT  StEFHEN  SaVAOS. 


[The  following  story  of  Rata  and  the  genealogy  and  ■hort  story  from  Vai-takoe 
was  recited  to  me  by  More-tannga-o-te-tini,  who  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moet 
learned  and  intelligent  RarotOmgans  now  living  ;  certainly  he  is  one  of  those  few 
Native  historians  of  Rarotongan  legends  whose  knowledge  and  word  may  be 
relied  npon.  The  present  More  is  a  descendant  of  the  high  priest  More-Msoate 
and  also  of  another  high  priest  named  Maoate-Atoa,  both  of  whom  joined 
Tangiia-nni's  expedition  when  that  famous  Maori  ancestor  was  fleeing  from  his 
cousin  Tutapu  (Tntapu-ira-roa) .  The  More  of  that  period  came  on  to  Rarotooga 
with  Tangiia  as  one  of  his  high  priests  and  was  afterwards  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Pi-Arild  (Te-ariki-upokotini)  and  MotdrS  (Te-Ariki-TEno-msaa) 
by  Tangiia-nui,  and  was  g^ven  certain  priestly  offices  to  perform  pertaining  to 
his  office  as  a  high  priest.  Tha  present  More  informed  me  that  the  story  of  Rata 
was  known  to  but  few  of  the  pi'esent  generation,  but  was  well  known  to  the 
priests  of  old ;  that  his  father  had  been  taught  the  legend  by  his  father,  and  so 
on.  Others  of  the  last  and  present  generation  had  heard  fragments  of  the  legend 
and  had  thus  confused  the  legend  of  Rata  with  that  of  Atonga  and  his  brothers 
Oro-keu  and  Oro-inano,  and  with  the  building  of  the  famous  canoe  **  Tarai-po." 
The  Rarotonga  branch  of  the  Tino-mana  family  are  descendants  of  this  Rata 
through  their  ancestor  Ruatapu,  who  was  a  son  of  a  female  descendant  of  Rata, 
named  Te-M&t&-o-Ena. 

In  making  the  translation  of  this  legend,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  m 
literal  as  possible.    S.  Savaob.] 


INTEODUOTION. 


This  is  a  short  storj  of  the  anoestors  of  Eata-Ariki,  from  whence  he 
sprang ;  as  a  bud  growing  out  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  and  the  growth 
thereof ;  the  branching  out  into  many  branches,  and  his  descendants. 

Rata  was  a  descendant  ^m  the  great  ancestor  Atea-yai-takere  and 
his  wife  Papa-te-tumu-enua-uri.  The  genealogy  given  commenoss 
from  Vai-takere  and  his  wife  Bangi-aitu-kura ;  Yai-takere  was  a 
descendant  of  At^a,  so  also  was  Bangi-aitu-kura.  From  Yai-takere  I 
give  the  genealogy : — 
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Vai-takere  =  Bangi-uta-kura 

Ataranga  =  Te  Matn-a-Uenga 


Hani-te-miia  ^  Te-maeya-o-te-rangi 


Te-rangi-tautua  =  Koaat&Hina 


Amai-tuki-papa  =  Taravao 

Te  Bangi-mata-kea  =  Iiia-&k&paapaa 

Alnpaapaa  =  Tinaenae 
Te-ariki-Tari-o-Tiki  =  Pirepftre-te-ra 


Te-ariki-Ttiri-o-Mera  =  Rango-rangi 


i-Tnri-( 


Te-ariki-Tari-o-Mataxaa  r=  Maiiie-inarae-ma 


Te-Mataxaa  =  T&tii-iioanoa 

L 

Te-if era  =  Te-pa-atua 
Te-Mera-enaa  ==  Tiir&tiiTii-te-rangi 


Te-Mera-rangi  ^  Ina-ma-ngamnguru* 
Ema  =:  Rna-m&ta-Id 

Taaki  ^  Ine-uni-o-rimga  Karii 

Vaieroa  =  Tairiiri-tokeraa 


Rata-Ariki  =:  Amni-te-rangi 

*Aooording  to  the  Maori  story,  Kai-tangata  married  Whaitiri  (which  means 
innder,  the  same — we  think— as  Ngurungura  in  Barotongan).  Their  son  was 
[ema,  whose  sons  were  Tawhaki  and  Karihi,  and  the  son  of  the  former  was 
'ahieroa,  whose  son  was  Rata.    Wahieroa's  wife  was  Tawluri-tok«t«a.    "EAXa. 
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Ataranga  also  had  other  sons,  namely :  Maui-roto,  Maoi-taa,  Maai- 
teina,  and  Maui-tikitiki-a-Taranga. 

The  above  genealogy  shows  the  ancestors  of  Rata^ Aiiki,  and  from 
him  sprang  many  branches ;  some  of  his  descendants  are  in  Barotonga 
and  other  islands  of  the  Gook  Ghroup — some  at  Akatoka-manava  (Maake 
Island),  others  at  Enua-manu  (Atiu  Island).  A  genealogy  given  at 
the  end  of  this  paper  shows  one  line  of  descendant  from  Bata  down  to 
the  late  Tararo  Ariki  of  Mauke. 

The  names  of  these  ancestors  that  I  have  given  from  Ataranga  dona 
to  Bata  were  not  the  only  names  by  which  Uiey  were  known,  no,  they 
had  many  names,  but  these  that  I  have  given  are  known  to  us  and  to 
our  ancestors.  Some  '*  Are-korero  *'  (Historians,  literally  Houaes-of-. 
legends)  say  that  Te-Meru-rangi's  other  name  was  Kai-tangata,  which 
may  iJe  correct,  for  he  was  also  known  to  us  as  Tui-kai-vaevae-roroa, 
which  means  '*  Tui-the-eater-of-men,  and  this  may  be  only  another 
word  for  Kai-tangata,  who  was  the  father  of  Ema,  who  begat  Taaki 
and  his  brother  ELarii.  Taaki  was  the  eldest  born,  in  proof  whereof  is 
a  pee^  or  song,  of  the  birth  of  these  two  sons. 

This  pee^  or  song,  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Tangaroa  :^ 

Who  are  these  I  behold  ? 

'Tis  Ta'aki  Ariki  and  Earii— 

Bom  to  the  great,  light  world. 

Godly  sons  of  Tangaroa  and  Te-po-a-mio 

Who,  in  their  coming,  rent  the  bonds  of  the  shades — 

From  below,  from  Avaiki. 

Upon  Ta'aki  Ariki,  the  elder,  I  bestow  my  sacred  skin. 

Bata  was  also  a  descendant  of  Mu,  who  cohabited  with  the  god  lo, 
for  it  is  said,  "  JVb  roto  mat  a  Rata-Ariki  ia  Mu  ma  To,** — ("  Bata  was  a 
descendant  of  Mu  and  lo.)  This  is  part  of  our  sacred  karakia  and  only 
recited  on  special  occasions,  such  as  on  the  election  of  a  descendant  of 
Bata  to  the  position  of  ariki. 

I  may  say  the  god  lo  was  an  Atua-mekameka  (god  of  good),  and  the 
ancient  priests,  my  ancestors,  always  ended  up  the  special  karakia  with 
this  chant : — 

lo, — lo — te  ataa  nai  Id — te— rangi-^tua — tmi— tini. 
lo, — the  great  god  of  the  vast  (or  great)  heavenB. 


flourished  in  the  eighth  centory,  aooording  to  the  most  reliable  genealogiee— a  point 
we  shall  comment  on  after  the  Paomotn  aoconnt  of  Rata  has  been  printed ;  probably 
in  the  "Journal"  for  December. — Editob. 
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THE  STORY  OF  RATA. 


r  HATB  giyen  the  genealogy  of  Rata ;  I  will  now  proceed  with  the 
L     story : — 

Vaieroa  and  his  wife  Tairiiri-tokerau  resided  on  their  island  home 
[  Avaiki  (Savaii),  and  after  a  certain  period  Tairiiri-tokerau  became 
reg^nant.  One  day  she  expressed  a  desire  for  a  repast  of  eels,  so 
aieroa  set  to  work  and  fashioned  some  hooks  with  which  to  catch  eels 
nd  so  satisfy  his  wife's  longing. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Kokopu  and  Koura,  who  were  sisters  to 
upu  and  ELavei,  who  resided  together  in  their  home  in  the  stream, 
anted  of  these  preparations ;  they  therefore  warned  their  brothers, 
lying,  "  Listen,  0  our  brothers,  to  what  we  say  to  you ;  do  not  go 
bout  with  your  mouths  open,  but  keep  them  closed,  for  Vaieroa  and 
airiiri-tokerau  are  preparing  hooks  and  lines  with  which  to  catch 
ou." 

The  brothers  Pupu  and  ELavei  answered,  '*  Oh,  never  mind,  we  will 
last  upon  what  they  let  down  to  us  and  shall  break  the  hooks." 

The  sisters  said,  *'  That  will  be  well  if  you  can  do  so."  And  they, 
&ying  warned  their  brothers,  disappeared  among  the  tree  rootlets  that 
rew  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 

Not  long  after,  Vaieroa  and  Tairiiri-tokerau  appeared  on  the  bank 
\  the  stream  with  lines  and  hooks ;  they  baited  the  hooks  and  cast  the 
nes  into  the  stream.  Pupu  immediately  swallowed  one  baited  hook 
ad  Kavei  the  other.  Vaieroa  and  his  wife  thereupon  commenced  to 
all  them  ashore ;  Pupu  and  Kavei  struggling  to  get  free. 

After  the  two  eels  had  become  exhausted  from  their  struggles,  and 
ere  in  a  dying  condition,  and  were  almost  puUed  to  the  side  of  the 
Team,  the  sisters  called  out  from  their  hiding-place,  '*  That  is  the 
Mult  of  your  boasting,  0  our  brothers!  and  not  listening  to  our 
Irioe ;  now  break  the  hooks  else  you  will  become  food  for  that  man's 
rife." 

Both  Pupu  and  ELavei  were  landed  and  soon  despatched,  cooked, 
nd  eaten. 

Some  time  after  this,  Vaieroa's  wife  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  the 
Brents  called  him  Rata.  Things  in  general  went  on  smoothly  until 
ae  day  the  parents  noticed  that  a  skin  disease  had  broken  out  on  the 
[did  Rata ;  it  was  called  maera^  a  rash  that  appears  in  the  groins, 
'aieroa  and  his  wife,  together  with  the  grandmother  of  the  child,  went 
\  the  sea-coast,  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  to  obtain  a  certain 
laweed  that  grew  there  upon  the  rocks ;  this  seaweed  was  a  remedy 
IT  this  kind  of  disease  (it  was  applied  to  the  place  affected). 

When  they  reached  the  place,  Vaieroa  and  his  wife  left  the  child  in 


t 
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the  charge  of  the  grandmother,  who  stayed  near  the  bank  of  the  stream 
(river)  while  they  went  to  gather  the  seaweed. 

They  went  some  distance  out  on  the  rocks  and  procured  a  quantitj  {- 
of  the  weed  and  brought  it  to  the  grandmother,  who  applied  portions  p 
of  it  to  that  part  of  the  child  affected  with  the  rash.  Vaieroa  and  -- 
Tairiiri-tokerau  returned  to  gather  more  of  the  seaweed.  •'- 

At  this  time  very  heavy  rains  fell  on  the  mountains  inland,  which  !^ 
caused  a  great  and  sudden  flood,  and,  before  Vaieroa  and  bis  wife  ' 
could  reach  a  place  of  safety  they  were  overtaken  by  the  rush  of  the  '= 
flood,  whicb  came  sweeping  down  the  river-bed  with  terrific  foroe,  ^ 
bringing  tom-up  trees,  drift-wood,  and  stones  in  its  headlong  rash,  -^ 
and  both  Vaieroa  and  his  wife  were  both  swept  out  to  sea  and  there  ~ 
perished,  and  their  bodies  were  devoured  by  the  sons  of  Puna.  •'^ 

These  children  of  Puna  were  Eke  (Octopus),  Paua  (Clam),  Mangw   ^  ^ 
(Great  Shark),  Tatavere  (species  of  fish),  Aku  (Sword-fish).     The  fact   * 
that  Vaieroa  and  Tairiiri-tokerau  were  devoured  by  these  children  of    - 
Pona  was  revealed  to  Bata  by  the  gods  Atonga  and  Tongaiti-mataran 
at  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  building  his  canoe  some  years  after-   ^  ' 
wards.  p 

To  return  to  the  grandmother  and  the  child  who  had  been  left  on  » 
the  bank  of  the  river :  she  waited  some  time  in  hopes  of  the  return  of   '' 
Vaieora  and  his  wife,  and,  after  some  length  of  time  had  elapsed,  knew    - 
that  her  son  and  his  wife  were  dead.     So  taking  the  child  and  the   ^ 
remaining  seaweed  went  home  and  there  nourished  the  child  until  he 
grew  to  man's  estate.  ^ 

When  Rata  had  grown  up,  he  one  day  asked  his  grandmother,  - 
"  Who  are  my  parents  ?  "  The  grandmother  said,  "  You  had  parents,  - 
but  they  are  now  dead ;  they  were  swept  away  by  a  flood.  They  had  a 
gone  to  obtain  some  seaweed  to  apply  to  the  disease  that  afflicted  yon  -- 
whilst  you  were  a  child,  and  it  was  while  they  were  gathering  the 
seaweed  they  were  overtaken  by  a  flood  and  swept  out  to  sea  and  " 
drowned ;  and  only  you  and  I  are  left  now." 

Bata  and  his  grandmother  lived  for  some  time  at  their  home,  and    "' 
after  some  thought  Rata  decided  to  go  in  search  of  hia  parents,  for 
he  thought  that  perchance  the  flood  had  earned  them  far  out  to  sea,    - 
and  that  by  some  chance  they  had  reached  some  distant  land.     So  one 
day  he  said  to  his  grandmother,  Ine-uru-o-runga,  ''  Have  we  no  axe?" 
She  replied,  **  Yes,  we  have  one.    There  it  is.'* 

Rata  procured  the  axe,  and  when  he  examined  it,  be  noticed  that 
the  cutting  edge  was  broken,  so  he  said  to  his  grandmother,  *'  What 
shall  I  do  with  this  axe  ?  "  She  replied,  '*  Take  it  down  to  the  f6re- 
shore  and  bury  the  head  in  the  sand,  leave  it  there  until  to-morrow 
morning  and  then  you  return  and  bring  it  home." 

Rata  did  as  he  had  been  directed,  and  in  the  morning  went  and 
obtained  the  axe,  and,  to  his  great  surprise  he  found  that  it  was  again 
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perfect.  He  returned  home  and  said  to  Ine-uni-o-runga,  "  I  am  now 
going  to  make  a  canoe,  and  then  go  in  search  of  my  parents." 

The  old  grandmother  consented,  and  Rata  departed  to  the  forest  to 
search  for  a  suitable  tree  from  which  to  make  his  canoe.  After 
searching  for  some  time  he  found  a  tree  suitable  for  his  purpose,  he  set 
to  work  and  cut  it  down,  and,  leaving  the  tree  where  it  had  fallen, 
returned  home. 

Next  morning  Hata  returned  to  the  forest  on  the  mountain  to  hollow 
out  his  canoe.  When  he  reached  the  place  where  he  had  Itsft  the 
fallen  tree,  he  found  that  it  was  standing  in  its  original  position  again ! 
He  again  cut  it  down  and  then  returned  home. 

When  he  reached  home,  his  grandmother  said  to  him,  '*How  is 
your  canoe  progressing  ?  *'  Bata  replied,  '*  I  cut  the  tree  down  yester- 
day and  left  it  where  it  fell ;  when  I  returned  to-day  I  found  that  the  tree 
had  been  returned  to  its  original  position." 

The  grandmother  said,  *'  Now  grandson,  when  you  return  to-morrow, 
if  you  find  the  tree  standing,  again  cut  it  down  and  when  it  has  fallen, 
cut  off  the  top  part  of  the  tree.  Should  night  overtake  you,  do  not 
return  home  at  once,  but  hide  under  the  top  branches  that  you  have 
cut  off  and  watch  for  the  person  who  returns  the  tree  to  its  original 
position." 

Bata  listened  to  the  instructions  of  his  grandmother.  The  next  day 
he  returned  to  the  forest,  and  when  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  had 
cut  down  the  tree — it  was  standing  again.  He  therefore  cut  it  down 
ag^n  and  then  cut  off  the  top  part  of  the  tree  and  commenced  to 
hollow  out  the  canoe. 

It  was  now  night,  and  Bata  hid  under  the  branches  he  had  cut  off. 
Gradually  the  night  wore  on,  when  he  became  aware  of  the  approach 
of  a  host  of  gods ;  they  came  like  the  rush  of  a  mighty  wind  scattering 
the  earth  and  debris  in  all  directions.  When  these  gods  reached  the 
spot  where  the  tree  had  been  cut  down,  they  commenced  to  gather  up 
the  chips  and  replace  each  in  its  original  place  and  were  about  to 
restore  the  tree  to  its  former  state  when  Bata  sprang  out  from  his 
hiding  place  and  gave  them  chase,  he  scattered  them  in  all  directions. 
Bata  chased  them  from  place  to  place  until  they  reached  a  ridge  of  the 
mountain  when  the  gods  uttered  the  cry  ''E  Utu!"  Bata  chased  them 
from  there  to  another  ridge  when  they  again  uttered  the  cry  ''E  Utu!" 

After  Bata  had  utterly  routed  these  gods  he  returned  home  and 
told  his  grandmother  all  that  had  happened  and  said  that  the  gods 
had  called  out  '*  E  Utu."  The  grandmother  said,  "  To-morrow  morning 
you  must  cook  a  lot  of  food  for  a  feast  and  offer  it  as  a  propitiatory 
offering  to  the  gods  Atonga  and  Tongaiti-matarau."  Next  morning 
Bata  prepared  the  food  as  his  grandmother  had  directed;  it  was 
placed  in  the  oven,  and  after  it  was  cooked  the  oven  was  opened  and 
the  food  offered  to  the  gods  Atonga  and  Tongaiti-mata-rau. 
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After  this  Rata  prepared  to  return  to  the  forest.  Just  before  he 
departed,  his  g^randmother  said  to  him,  ''  If  night  should  overtake  yon 
do  not  return,  but  hide  under  the  tree-tops  that  you  have  cut  off  and 
watch  for  what  happens."  Rata  went  to  the  forest  and  commenced  to 
hollow  out  the  canoe,  and  when  night  came  on  he  hid  under  the 
branches  he  had  cut  off.  He  had  not  been  long  in  his  hiding-place 
when  the  gods,  Atonga  and  Tongaiti-matarau,  appeared,  and  called 
upon  the  tree  to  resume  its  natural  position  and  state  ;  these  are  the 
words  they  used  :  — 

*'  Piri  mai,  piri  mai  taku  miieti,  taku  maieta , — 

Tii,  tu  te  ra\i  tn." 
'<  Join  together,  oome  togpethor, 

My  beloTed,  my  oheriahed  ones — 

Rejoin  your  parents  O  leares.** 

The  fallen  tree  did  not  respond  to  the  command,  so  again  these 
gods  called : — 

**  Piri  mai,  piri  mai  taku  maieti,  takn  maieta  ; — 

Tu,  tnterautu." 
"  Join  together,  come  together. 
My  beloyed,  my  oheriahed  ones — 
Rejoin  your  parents  O  learee.*' 

Still  the  tree  did  not  respond,  and  when  Atonga  and  Tongaiti- 
matarau  looked  about  to  discover  the  cause  why  the  tree  would  not 
obey  their  command,  they  saw  Rata  hidden  under  the  branches ;  thej 
could  see  his  eyes  glistening  in  the  darkness.  Rata  was  gaping  at 
them. 

The  gods  exclaimed,  ''Is  it  you,  O  our  child?  do  you  desire  a 
canoe?"  Then  they  further  asked,  "Why  do  you  want  a  canoe?" 
Rata  replied,  *'  I  am  going  to  search  for  my  parents,  Yaieroa  and 
Tairiiri-tokerau."  The  gods  said,  "  Your  parents  have  been  devoured 
by  the  sons  of  Puna ;  your  mother's  eye-balls  are  in  possession  of  their 
sister,  Te-vaine-uarei ;  that  is  so  our  child  ;  now  return  home,  and  we 
will  make  your  canoe." 

Rata  returned  home  and  told  his  grandmother  all  that  had 
happened.  She  said,  *'That  is  well,  0  my  grandson!  it  is  well  that 
the  gods  make  your  canoe  for  you,  for  you  will  become  a  famoufl 
man  and  your  descendants  shall  be  many,  but  your  first  work  shall  be 
to  seek  revenge  on  the  sons  of  Puna ;   do  not  spare  them." 

One  morning,  some  little  time  after,  the  canoe  was  brought  to  the 
house  occupied  by  Rata  and  his  grandmother,  Ine-uru-o-runga,  who 
was  also  known  as  Tiau-tara-titi.  It  was  placed  on  the  platform  in 
front  of  the  house.  The  canoe  was  a  beautiful  vessel.  Rata  at  once 
launched  it  into  the  lagoon  and  named  it  ''Otutai,"  and  he  called  the 
name  of  the  mat-sail,  *'  Maine-i-te-&t&." 
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Rata  had  not  as  yet  obtained  men  with  whom  to  man  his  canoe ; 
but  he  prepared  everything  for  a  long  voyage,  and  wishing  to  test  the 
sailing  powers  of  the  canoe,  he  set  the  mat-sail  and  sailed  the  vessel  to 
and  fro  in  the  lagoon.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  a  man  came  to 
the  beach  and  called  out  to  him,  *'  0  Rata  0 !  where  art  thou  bound 
to?" 

Rata  replied,  ''  I  am  going  in  search  of  my  parents." 

The  man  called  out,  "  Let  me  go  with  you." 

Rata  said,  *'  What  is  your  calling?  " 

He  replied,  " I  am  a  canoe  baler;  let  me  go  and  I  will  bale  the 
water  out  of  your  canoe." 

Rata  said,  '*  Gome  on  board." 

The  man  came  on  board  of  the  canoe ;  and  then  another  man 
appeared  and  called  out  to  Rata,  *'  0  Rata  0!  where  art  thou  bound 
to?" 

Rata  replied,  '*  I  am  going  in  search  of  my  parents." 

The  man  called  out,  *'  Let  me  go  with  you." 

Rata  said,  **  What  is  your  calling  ?  " 

The  man  replied,  "  I  am  a  sinet  worker,  let  me  go  and  be  sinet 
worker  to  your  canoe." 

Rata  said,  ''  Come  on  board." 

This  man  came  on  board ;  and  then  another  man  appeared  on  the 
beach,  and  yet  another,  and  so  on,  until  ten  men  had  presented  them- 
selves, and  as  each  man  arrived  he  asked  Rata  where  he  was  bounds 
and  on  being  told,  asked  to  be  allowed  so  join  the  expedition,  and  on 
each  man  declaring  what  his  calling  was,  if  acceptable  to  Rata,  he  was 
allowed  to  join,  and  invited  to  come  on  board  the  canoe.  They  were 
as  follows : — 

Matua-oeoe-vaka  (canoe  paddler) 
Matua-YrHri-taura  (rope  worker) 
Matua-tuitui-kie  (sail  maker) 
Matua-t5kotdko-vaka  (canoe  poler) 
Matua-akatere-vaka  (canoe  steerer  or  sailing  master) 
Matua-p&rip&ri-oe  (paddle  maker) 
Matua-akara-etu  (consultor  of  the  stars  or  navigator) 

Ten  in  all  presented  themselves  to  Rata  and  were  accepted,  Rata, 
himself,  made  the  crew  up  to  eleven.  It  was  now  that  another  man 
presented  himself  and  called  out  to  Rata,  '*  0  Rata  0 !  where  art  thou 
bound  to?" 

Rata  replied,  *'  I  am  going  in  search  of  my  parents." 

This  man,  whose  name  was  Ng&n&oa,  said  to  Rata,  ''  Let  me  go 
with  you." 

Rata  said  to  him,  '*  What  is  your  calling? " 

Ng&n&oa  said,  **  I  fly  kites." 
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Bata  said,  '*  You  fly  kites ;  and  what  then  ?  " 

Ng&n&oa  said,  ''I  leap  up  to  the  heavens  and  extol  my  mother 
with  exalting  song." 

Rata  said,  "  Tou  extol  your  mother,  and  what  then  ?  " 

Ng&n&oa  replied^  ''0, 1  exalt  our  mother,  and  that  is  all." 

Bata  said,  "  I  do  not  want  you,  you  cannot  come."  He  forthwith 
threw  Nganaoa  overboard  and  sailed  his  canoe  out  to  sea. 

At  the  time  that  the  canoe  sailed  away  there  were  only  eleven  men 
on  board.  The  canoe  sailed  on  until  the  land  wais  out  of  sight,  when 
the  crew  descried  a  large  gourd  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
They  exclaimed,  '*  There  is  our  ue-kura  (goui*d  mascot)*  floating  on  the 
sea."  Bata  called  out,  "  Pick  it  up."  The  gourd  was  picked  up,  and 
broken  open,  and  the  first  object  that  met  their  gaze  were  the  glistening 
eyes  of  Nganaoa.  When  Bata  saw  Nganaoa,  he  called  out  to  his 
men,  ''Cast  him  into  the  sea."  The  crew  threw  Nganaoa  and  his 
gourd  overboard,  and  left  him  to  his  fate  (as  they  thought). 

The  canoe  proceeded  on  its  voyage,  and  had  sailed  on  for  some 
distance  when  the  crew  noticed  another  gourd  floating  on  the  ocean, 
they  at  once  cried  out,  "  There  is  our  ue-hura  floating  on  the  sea." 
Bata  heard  them  and  called  out,  '*  Pick  it  up."  They  did  so,  and 
when  they  opened  it  they  were  again  confronted  by  the  glistening  eyes 
of  Nganaoa.  When  Bata  saw  him,  he  exclaimed,  '*  I  am  pestered 
by  you."  Then  Nganaoa  said,  ''Let  me  go  with  you,  0  Bata.' 
Bata  now  consented  to  allow  Nganaoa  to  remain  on  board  and 
become  one  of  the  crew.     His  advent  made  the  crew  up  to  twelve. 

The  canoe  sailed  onward.  After  they  had  been  sailing  for  some 
time  Nganaoa  called  out,  "  0  Bata !  there  is  death  ahead  of  us.  It  ia 
the  Eke  who  is  stretching  out  his  tantacules  and  is  about  to  seize  the 
canoe  of  Bata,  and  destroy  him  and  his  crew." 

This  monster  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Puna;  its  name  vrBAEki 
(octopus),  its  eyes  were  on  a  level  with  the  sea  surface,  and  one  part 
of  its  tantaculas  had  gripped  the  ocean  bed  and  the  others  were 
stretched  heavenward,  and  would  soon  descend  and  break  up  the 
canoe  and  crush  Bata  and  his  men  ;  that  is  why  Nganaoa  cried  out, 
'*  There  is  death  ahead  of  us." 

Bata  became  afraid.  Nganaoa  called  out  to  him,  ''0  Bata! 
declare  who  is  the  priest  of  your  expedition,  we  will  be  killed ! "  Bata 
said,  "There  is  no  priest;  but  you,  my  friend,  are  the  priest."  Nga- 
naoa then  said,  ''I  thought  when  you  threw  me  into  the  sea  that 
your  canoe  was  provided  with  a  priest."  He  then  took  up  his  gourd 
and  bamboo  knife  and  sprang  into  the  sea,  got  inside  the  gourd  and 

*  Ue-kura.— JTtira,  a  taored  object  oontaining  the  Tirtne  and  power  of  squm 
hidden  diety  by  which  a  man  is  enabled  to  attain  to  some  diffioolt  end — a  talisman. 
In  this  instance  I  have  used  the  wotd  "  Gk)UTd-ma8oot,"  which  I  think  meeta  the 
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caused  it  to  float  to  where  the  octopus  was.  The  monster  seized  the 
gourd  and  wound  its  tantaculas  around  it  and  drew  it  to  its  mouth. 
Nganaoa  at  once  stabbed  it  with  his  bamboo  knife,  and  thus  killed  the 
octopus,  which  released  its  hold  on  the  gourd  and  died.  Nganaoa 
caused  the  gourd  to  float  back  to  the  canoe,  got  on  board  the  vessel 
which  continued  its  voyage.* 

They  had  not,  however,  sailed  far  when  Nganaoa  again  called  out, 
''0  RatttI  there  is  another  death  ahead  of  us,  the  mouth  of  this 
canoe-destroying  monster  is  open  ready  to  swallow  us — now  declare 
who  is  the  priest  of  your  canoe."  Rata  said,  ''  There  Ts  no  priest ;  but 
you,  my  friend,  are  that  priest."  Ngauaoa  said,  '*  Oh !  I  thought 
when  you  threw  me  into  the  sea  that  your  canoe  was  provided  with  a 
priest." 

This  monster  was  a  great  man-eating  shark,  and  from  its  ferocity 
was  called  an  arua ;  it  was  one  of  Puna's  children,  and  was  bent  upon 
destroying  Bata  and  his  crew.  Nganaoa  again  took  up  his  gourd 
and  bamboo  knife,  and  sprang  into  the  sea,  got  into  the  gourd, 
floated  on  Until  he  came  directly  in  front  of  the  monster,  who  im- 
mediately swallowed  him,  gourd  and  all. 

Once  in  the  interior  of  the  monster,  Nganaoa  set  to  work  with  his 
bamboo  knife  and  cut  through  the  monster's  intestines,  and  eventually 
stabbed  it  through  the  heart,  and  thus  killed  it.  He  then  cut  his 
way  out,  and  getting  into  his  gourd  floated  back  to  the  canoe,  got  on 
board,  and  the  canoe  continued  on  its  voyage.f 

They  had  not  sailed  a  great  distance  when  Nganaoa  called  out, 
''  0  Rata !  there  is  another  death  ahead  of  us,  the  sea  is  rushing  into 
its  mouth,  which  is  opening  to  swallow  us — now  declare  who  is  the 
priest  of  your  canoe."  Rata  said,  **  There  is  no  priest;  but  you,  my 
friend,  are  that  priest." 

This  monster  was  also  a  son  of  Puna,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
had  devoured  Rata's  parents,  its  name  was  Fdua  (Clam).  Nganaoa 
again  took  up  his  gourd  and  bamboo  knife,  and  sprang  into  the  sea^ 
got  into  the  gourd,  and  floated  into  the  interior  of  the  great  clam 
which  immediately  closed  upon  him  and  his  gourd.  As  soon  as  the 
clam  closed  upon  him,  Nganaoa  cut  the  bivalve,  and  then  drove  his 
bamboo  knife  into  the  monster's  heart.  The  dead  clam  sank  into  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  Nganaoa  got  safely  back  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  canoe  proceeded  on  its  voyage. 

They  had  now  sailed  for  some  distance  when  Nganaoa  again  called 
out,  *'  0  Rata  0 !  there  is  death  ahead  of  us,  it  is  gamboling  about 

*  In  this  inoident  we  see  a  reflectioii  of  the  story  of  Knpe's  adrenture  with  the 
oetopus  ta  Tory  Channel,  New  Zealand.  The  incident  is  almost  exactly  identical. 
— ^Edxtob. 

^  t  This  reminds  us  of  the  adTentnies  of  Ao*kehn,  when  he  killed  the  Whanga- 
nm  Tamiwh^f  Tutaa-poroporo. — ^Editob. 
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on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  this  is  Tatav^r^ — now  declare  who  is  the 
priest  of  your  canoe."  Kata  said,  **  I  have  no  priest;  but  jou,  my 
friend,  are  that  priest."  Nganaoa  said,  '*  Oh !  I  thought  when  yott 
threw  me  into  the  sea  that  your  canoe  was  provided  with  a  priest." 
He  then  took  up  his  gourd  and  bamboo  knife  and  sprang  into  the 
sea,  got  into  the  gourd  and  floated  directly  in  front  of  this  monster, 
who  at  once  endeavoured  to  swallow  the  gourd,  but  it  could  not 
manage  it,  for  every  time  it  made  the  attempt  the  gourd  spun  roand- 
and-round,  and  would  not  enter  into  the  great  fish.  In  the  meantime, 
Nganaoa  had  leaped  out  of  the  gourd  into  the  mouth  of  the  Tatavere 
and  thence  into  its  interior,  and,  whilst  the  fish  was  so  intent  upoQ 
its  attack  upon  the  gourd — which,  every  time  the  fish  tried  to  bite  it, 
spun  around  and  defied  every  attempt  to  swallow  it — Nganaoa  was  at 
work  in  its  interior,  stabbing  and  cutting  until  he  pierced  its  heart 
and  killed  it.  Nganaoa  now  freed  himself,  and  getting  into  the 
gourd  floated  back  to  the  canoe  and  got  on  board.  The  canoe  thea 
proceeded  on  its  voyage. 

The  vessel  had  not,  however,  sailed  far  when  Nganaoa  again  called 
out,  ''O  Rata  O  !  there  is  yet  another  death  ahead  of  us,  now  declare 
who  is  the  priest  of  your  canoe."  Kata  said,  "  There  is  no  priest ;  but 
you,  my  friend,  are  the  priest."  Nganaoa  then  said,  '^O  Rata,  had  I  not 
been  here  with  your  canoe  you  would  have  been  destroyed.  This  is  the 
last  monster  with  which  we  have  to  contend;  and  now  it  is  life  or  death." 

This  monster  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Puna  and  was  named  ah 
(Sword  fish).  Nganaoa  took  up  his  gourd  and  uttered  the  incantation 
which  he  had  recited  on  each  occasion,  then  taking  his  bamboo  knife 
sprang  into  the  sea,  aud  placed  the  gourd  so  that  it  was  directly  in  front 
of  the  fish,  which  was  rushing  to  attack  the  canoe ;  the  sword  passed 
through  the  centre  of  the  gourd,  and,  owing  to  the  force  of  the  leap 
made  by  the  fish  its  sword  penetrated  to  its  full  length  into  the  gourd, 
and  the  lower  jaw  of  the  fish  was  consequently  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
gourd  some  little  distance  below  the  sword — the  mouth  of  the  monster 
being  forced  wide  open.  The  fish  now  became  almost  helpless  and  shook 
its  sword  endeavouring  to  rid  itself  of  the  gourd,  but  the  gourd  remained 
fast.  The  fish's  attention  was  so  concentrated  upon  freeing  itself  that 
it  made  no  further  attacks  upon  the  canoe,  for  the  impaled  gourd 
prevented  it  from  effectively  using  its  destructive  weapon  with  effect. 

In  the  meantime,  Nganaoa  had  entered  into  the  fish's  interior  by  way 
of  its  open  mouth,  and  there  used  his  bamboo  knife  with  such  effect 
that  he  shortly  killed  the  aku, 

Nganaoa  now  freed  himself  and  got  back  to  the  canoe.  All  of  the 
children  of  Puna  were  now  destroyed,  and  it  was  Nganaoa  the  priest 
who  had  destroyed  them.  When  he  got  on  board  the  canoe,  Rata  said 
to  him,  '^  But  for  you,  O  Nganaoa !  we  would  have  all  been  destroyed.'* 

The  canoe  and  its   occupants  now  continued  its  voyage  without 
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further  intermption  and  oventoally  reached  Iti-nui.*  Tukai-ta-manu 
was  the  arUd  of  that  land  at  that  period ;  his  wife's  name  was  Ina-ara- 
nuninga,  and  the  name  of  their  son  was  Kairu-mauanake ;  this  son 
was,  as  well  as  being  ariki^  also  a  priest.  On  the  arrival  of  Rata  and 
his  crew  at  Iti-nui,  Rata  and  his  men  landed  and  left  Nganaoa  to  take 
care  of  the  canoe.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Kairu-mauanake  submitted 
several  problems  for  Nganaoa  to  unravel. 

Nganaoa  unravelled  all  the  problems  that  were  submitted,  and  he  in 
turn  gave  several  problems  to  Kairu-mauanake  to  unravel,  but  Kairu- 
mauanake  faUed  to  give  answers,  hence  this  saying : — 

*<  I  kanuiga  mai  o  te  taongs  tamaiti  a  Kaini-mauanake^ 

Ana  e  tinainai  ia  nga  mana." 
**  It  was  said  by  the  young  priest  Kaira-mauanake — 

Do  not  tempt  Toyagers  lest  you  be  outwitted.*' 

From  Iti-nui  Rata  voyaged  to  Motu-taotao,  for  it  was  at  this  last 
named  land  that  Te-vaine-uarei,  the  daughter  of  Puna  resided,  and  who 
had  possession  of  the  eyeballs  of  Rata's  mother.  When  Rata  arrived 
at  Motu-taotao  he  found  the  daughter  of  Puna  and  killed  her,  and 
recovered  possession  of  his  mother's  eyeballs.  Rata  had  now  revenged 
the  death  of  his  father  and  mother. 

He  and  his  party  of  warriors  made  many  voyages  to  many  lands. 
He  visited  the  island  of  Tumu-te-varovarof  and  resided  on  this  island 
for  some  time  on  the  western  side  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  now  called 
Vaiaknra,^  and  from  the  fact  of  his  having  been  in  possession  of  that 
part  of  the  island  the  following  saying  has  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  : — 

«<  Rata-ariki  i  Vai-o-kura.** 
*'  Rata-ariki  of  Vai-o-kura." 


Some  of  Rata's  descendants  held  possession  of  this  land  up  to  the 
period  when  Tangiia-nui  arrived  here  at  Rarotonga;  they  joined 
Tangiia  and  his  party  but  were  always  independent  chiefs  and  people.  § 

After  residing  here  for  some  time.  Rata  made  many  voyages  and 
returned  to  Avaiki  (Savaii),  where  he  met  his  death. 


•  Iti-nui,  IB  Viti-nui,  or  Whiti-nui,  Great  Fiji. — Editob. 
t  Usually  said  to  be  an  old  name  for  Rarotonga. — Bniroa. 
I  Originally  pronounced  '*Vai-o-kuTa,"  but  at  present  the  letter  **a"  has 
taken  the  plaoe  of  <<  o."— S.S. 

§  The  period  of  Tangiia-nui  is  the  thirteenth  century.— Editob. 
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THE  DBATH  OF  RATA. 

[Iir  giving  this,  whioh  is  a  Barotongan  aooonnt  of  tlie  death  of  Bata,  who  aooordhig 
to  their  tradition  was  killed  at  Kuporo  (Upoln  island  of  Samoa)  when  he  mide  sa 
attack  upon  the  people  of  that  Island,  I  hare  made  an  almost  literal  tranalatioD, 
possibly  owing  to  the  nnmber  of  years  sinoe  the  event  ooonrred  part  of  the  aooonnt 
has  become  lost,  and  stodents  of  Polynesian  traditions  may  take  it  for  what  it  v 
worth.— 8.S.] 

Manuka  was  the  island  (land) — most  easterly  island  of  the  Samoao 
group.  Apakura,  who  was  a  woman  of  high  rank,  resided  with  her 
husband,  Vaea-taranga-nuku.  Vaea  was  a  great  warrior.  One  day  a 
message  came  from  Kuporu  to  Vaea  to  go  to  their  assistance,  for  they 
had  received  word  that  Rata  and  his  warriors  were  going  to  attack 
Kuporu ;  that  is  why  the  chief  of  Kuporu  sent  for  the  assistance  of 
Vaea. 

This  Rata  was  a  voyaging  ariki  who  came  from  over  the  sea;  he  was 
a  son  of  Vaieroa.  When  word  reached  Vaea,  he  went  to  Kuporu  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Rata.  Rata  eventually  arrived.  It  was  night 
when  he  entered  the  harbour  at  Kuporu,  in  the  harbour  at  Apia. 
Watchers  saw  him  arrive,  and  the  canoe  came  to  an  anchor.  As  soon 
as  the  canoe  was  securely  anchored,  Rata  told  his  men  to  sleep,  for  in 
the  morning  he  would  attack  the  people  on  shore. 

Vaea  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  Rata's  expedition.  He  therefore 
went  down  to  the  seashore  and,  stretching  out  his  hand  (arms)  lifted 
the  canoe  and  its  sleeping  people  up  and  over  the  mountain,  and  then 
placed  the  canoe  on  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

Rata  and  his  crew  were  fast  asleep  when  this  happened,  and  did  not 
know  of  its  occurrence.  When  the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  bale  the 
water  out  of  the  canoe  awoke,  he  commenced  to  bale  out  the  canoe.  He 
dipped  his  baler  into  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  and  emptied 
it  over  the  side.  He  went  on  baling  for  some  time,  and  suddenly  it 
struck  him  that  the  sound  of  falling  water  was  different  to  that  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed.  He  took  up  another  balerful  of  water  and 
poured  it  over  the  side  and  listened  carefully ;  the  sound  was  strange, 
it  was  not  as  usual ;  the  water  did  not  fall  with  a  solid  splash  as  he  had 
been  used  to  hear  it  fall.  It  fell  with  a  sound  similar  to  the  fall  of  rain 
and  seemed  to  fall  some  distance.  He  then  looked  over  the  side  of  the 
canoe  and  saw  that  the  canoe  was  on  the  summit  of  large  trees  in  a 
forest.  He  awoke  Rata  and  the  crew,  calling  out,  ^' Awake,  get  up,  we 
are  undone." 

Rata  and  his  men  sprang  to  their  feet  and  found  that  indeed  the 
canoe  was  on  the  tops  of  the  trees  of  a  forest.  They  then  awoke  the 
priest,  but  his  priest-craft  was  of  no  avail.  Rata  was  slain  here,  and 
the  canoe  became  turned  into  stone ;  and  that  forest  was  thereafter 
called  <<  Te-vao-rakau-o-Rata  " — ^The-forest-o-Rata.  The  reason  whj 
it  received  this  name  was  because  Rata  was  slain  there. 
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After  the  death  of  Rata,  Apakara,  the  wife  of  Vaea,  waited  for 
some  time  for  the  return  of  her  husband,  bat  he  did  not  come.  She 
then  went  to  Kupom  in  search  of  him.  She  eventoally  found  him,  but 
he  was  dying ;  he  was  turning  into  stone ;  his  body  was  already  stone ; 
and  only  his  head  remained.  When  she  came  to  him,  Vaea  said, ''  Oome, 
my  companion,  I  go  to  the  shades,  you  come  too  late."  Vaea  then 
turned  his  face  to  the  darkness  (shades,  or  died)  for  life  had  almost  gone. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  death  of  Rata  as  known  to  us.  Some 
traditions  say  that  Rata  escaped  with  part  of  hb  crew,  and  that  he 
secured  another  canoe  and  sailed  away  to  Avaiki,  and  was  never  heard 
of  again. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  told.  Rata  had  other  canoes ;  it  was  not 
that  he  had  only  the  one  canoe ;  he  had  many,  and  each  canoe  bore  a 
different  name ;  one  was  named  "  Tu-i-te-rangi-tua-tini,"  and  another 
''  Te-rangi-marangaranga."  The  name  '*  Tarai-po"  was  not  the  name 
of  any  of  Rata's  canoes.  That  name  was  given  by  Atonga  to  the  canoe 
that  his  brothers  built.* 

Kua  oti, 

*  It  wiU  be  notioed  in  this  story  of  the  Canoe  being  lifted  ap  on  to  the  trees, 
and  the  death  of  the  crew,  that  it  \b  almost  an  exaot  repetition  of  that  g^ven  in  this 
•«  Jonmal,"  Vol.  XVUI,  p.  189,  in  Dr.  Scholtz's  story,  *<  The  Samoan  Version  of 
the  Story  of  Apakura."— Editob. 
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A  genealogy  from  Rata  by  his  wife,  Te-knra-moe-ariki,  ahoi 
descent  to  Tararo  Ariki  of  Mauke  Island,  Cook  Group: — 

28  Rata-Ariki  =  Te-kura-moe-ariki 


Rata-tipi-rangi 
Rata-Maoaiake 
25  Rata-Tokerau 

„  I 

Rata-yare 
Rata-iiiiri-kaa 
Rata-piki 
Rata-aro 
20  Rata-tna 
Rata-kura 


I  I 

Rata-ongo  Tauaga 

Rata-raeitaki 

Rata-Taivaiva 
15  EHTitoa 

KiriJnira 

Nga-poake 

Te-atu-enna 

Anra-nui 
10  Aura-iti 

^   I 

Umu-poro 
Ngatao 

I 

(/)  Akaroto  =  Takere-marama 
Tararo-mua 
5  Tararo-rua 
Tararo-evangaria 

Tararo-ariki  (died  1909,  aged  aboat  65) 
Tarao-Nooaa 
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To  show  the  oonnAction  from  Rata  to  Roatapu  according  to  Raro- 
tonga  genealogy : — 

29  Bata  =  Anini-te-rangi 

Rata-toa  =  Te-oe-painga 
Patua-anga-nga-raa  =  Mataraa 


Tere-pae-nngi  =  Ifana-iti 


Ena-ki- vai-o-knra  =:  Vaioma 

I 

Te-mata-o-Ena-i-Vai-o^kiira  =  Uennkn-Tmomana 


22  Rnatapa*  =  Ixia-Tai-aita  Te-knra-o-Ena  (/) 


Tamaiya  =  Te-niTa-kamo-ariki  (daughter  of  Uenga-atna-Tinomaiia) 

Tapitaknra  =  Rnki 

From  Tapita-kora  descends  the  Rarotonga  branch  of  the  Tinomana 
family. 

^  If ,  aa  aeems  likely,  this  is  the  Roatapu  referred  to  in  last  number  of  Journal, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  genealogies  agree  with  one  another.  But  on  this  subject 
there  will  be  something  to  say  later.— Edztob. 


KO  TE  ARE-KORERO  TEIA  NO  RATA-ARIKI. 


NO  ROTO  I  TE  ARE-KORERO  RAROTONGA. 


Na  TlYDri  MA  MOBB-TAUNOA-O-TE-Tna. 


TE  AKAMATA  VANANGA. 


KO  te  korero  p6t6  tela  no  te  ui  tapona  o  Rata-Ariki  mei  po  mai,  ko 
tona  tapuraDga,  tona  kao-anga  tona  rauanga,  tona  mangt- 
mangaanga  e  tona  raraanga  e  tona  ai-mYemfe,  koia  oki  e  ai-mokopnni. 
Ko  Rata  ra,  no  roto  mai  aia  i  tana  tumu  tupuna  o  te  Maori  koia  ko 
Atea-vai-takere  ma  Papa-te-tama-enua-uri.  Ko  te  papa  tapnna  i 
tataia  ki  knnei  kua  akamataia'ai  mei  ia  Yai-takere  e  tona  yaine  ko 
Rangi-aitu-kura.  Ko  Yai-takere  ra,  e  ai-mlemle  aia  na  Atea,  pen 
katoa  a  Rangi-aitu-kura.  Tera  te  papa  tupuna  mei  ia  Yai-takere 
mai: — 

Ko  Yai-takere  ka  noo  ki  te  vaine  ko  Rangi-aitu-kura,  anau  mai  ko 
Ataranga,  ka  noo  aia  ki  te  vaine  ko  Te-Mutu-a-XJenga,  anau  mai 
Maui-te-mua,  ka  noo  aia  ki  te  vaine  ko  Te-maeva-o-te-rangi 
Te-rangi-tau-tua,  noo  aia  ki  te  vaine  ko  Kouataraina,  anau  mai 
Amai-tuki-papa,  noo  aia  kia  Taravao,  anau  mai  ko 
Te-rangi-mata-keu,  noo  aia  kia  Ina-akapaapaa,  anau  mai  ko 
Akapaapaa,  noo  aia  kia  Tinaenae,  anau  mai  ko 
Te-ariki-Turi-o-riki,  noo  aia  kia  Parepare-te-ra,  anau  mai  ko 
Te-ariki-Turi-o-Meru,  noo  aia  kia  Rango-rangi,  anau  mai  ko 
Te-ariki-Turi-o-Matarau,  noo  aia  kia  Maine-marae-rua,  anau  ko 
Te-Matarau,  noo  aia  kia  Tutu-noanoa,  anau  mai  ko 
Te-Meru,  noo  aia  kia  Te-pa-atua,  anau  mai  ko 
Te-Meru-enua,  noo  aia  kia  TiirdtOrii-te-rangi,  anau  mai  ko 
Te-Meru-rangi,  noo  aia  kia  Ina-ma-ngumnguru,  anau  mai  ko 
Ema,  noo  aia  ki  te  vaine  ko  Rua-mata-io,  anau  mai  ko 
Taaki  e  te  teina  ko  Karii.    Noo  a  Taaki  kia  Ine-um-o-mnga,  anan 
Yaieroa,  noo  aia  kia  Tairiizi-tokerau,  anan  mai  ko 
Rata-Ariki,  noo  aia  kia  Anini-te-rangi. 
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Te  vai  atu  ra  tetai  anan  o  Ataranga,  koia  ko  tela : — Ko  Matd-roto, 
ko  Maui-taa,  ko  Maui-teina,  ko  Maui-tikitiki-a-Taranga. 

Na  teia  papa  tupuna  e  akakite  mai  koia  te  ui-tupona  o  Rata-Ariki, 
e  te  vai  nei  e  manganui  te  uanga  mei  roto  mai  i  aia,  e  te  vai  nei  tona 
uanga  ki  Rarotonga  nei,  pera  katoa  ki  tetai  pa  enua  o  teia  pa  enua  ko 
^  Kaki  Airaniy'  tei  Akatoka-Manava  tetai  pae,  e  tei  Enua-Manu  katoa 
tetai  pae,  tena  rai  tetai  papa  tupuna  mei  ia  Rata  mai  e  tae  ua  mai  kia 
Tarar5  ariki  i  mate  ake  nei  o  Mauke  oki. 

Ko  te  au  ingoa  o  teia  ui- tupuna  taku  i  akakite  atu  nei  mei  ia 
Ataranga  mai  e  tae  ua  mai  kia  Rata,  kare  me  te  mea  ko  to  ratau  ingoa 
ua  ia,  te  vai  atu  ra,  te  vai  atu  ra ;  nara  ko  teia  taku  i  akakite  atu  nei 
ko  ta  matou  i  kite  e  ta  to  matou  ui-tupuna  i  kite.  Te  karanga  nei  tetai 
an  are-korero  e  ko  teia  tupima  ko  Te-Meru-rangi,  ko  tetai  ona  ingoa  ko 
Kai-tangata,  kua  tika  paa  tei  reira,  nara,  kua  kite  katoa  matou  e  ko 
tona  ingoa  ko  Tui-kai-vaevae-roroa,  tera  tona  akatauanga,  e  tangata 
kai  tangata  aia,  penei  ake  paa  ko  tetai  ingoa  rai  no  taua  ingoa  ko 
Kai-tangata,  nana  i  anau  mai  ai  Ema,  ko  te  metua  oki  aia,  na  Ema  i 
aoau  mai  ia  Taaki,  aru  mai  i  te  tua  ko  Karii,  ko  Taaki  te  tuakana,  tera 
to  tatou  kite  ko  te  pe'e  na  tei  reira  e  akatika  mai  te  korero,  tena  ka 
tataia  taua  pe'e  ra  na  tei  reira  e  akakite  mai  i  te  anauanga  i  eia  nga 
tamariki  nei. 

Ko  te  pe'e  teia,  i  karanga  mai  i  roto  i  nga  vananga  taito  e  na 
Tangaioa  i  atu  i  teia  pe^e : — 

Koai  taku  e  kite  e, 

Ko  Ta'aki  Ariki  raua  ko  Karii — 

Pttta  mai  ei  ki  te  ao-nui-maramarama. 

E  puke  tama-atua  na  Tangaroa  ma  Te-po-a-mio 

I  tatara'ai  nga  kin  i  te  ana  mai  anga  no  raro — 

No  raro  i  Avaiki. 

No  Ta'aki  Ariki  puta  mua  mai  taku  kiri-knra. 

Ko  Rata,  e  uanga  katoa  aia  no  roto  mai  ia  Mu  ma  lo,  kua  moe  a 
ICu  ki  te  atua  ko  lo,  kua  anau  mai  ta  raua  ko  te  ai-tupuna  o  Rata  i  tetai 
pae  oki,  no  te  mea  kua  vanangaia  mai  ra  i  roto  i  nga  vananga  taito  no 
roto  mai  a  Rata- ariki  ia  Mu  ma  lo.  Ko  tetai  pae  teia  i  ta  matou 
karakia  tapu,  e  ko  te  tuatau  ka  vananga  i  tei  reira,  ko  te  tuatau  ka 
rave  i  tetai  angaanga  nuinui  mei  te  ikianga  ariki  mei  roto  mai  i  te 
uanga  o  Rata. 

Te  akakite  atu  nei  an  e  ko  teia  atua  nei  e  atua  m^kamdka  aia,  no 
reira  ka  karakia  toku  ai-tupuna  i  te  ope  o  te  karakia  mei  teia  ra  te 
feu:— 

''  lo— lo— te  atu  nui  ki  te  rangi  tua  tinitini." 
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TEIA  TE  KORERO  NO  RATA. 


TENA  kna  oatu  ata  ra  au  i  te  papa  tupona  o  Rata,  tela  rai  te  korero 
no  tela  Rata : — 

Ko  Yaieroa  ma  tana  vaine  ko  Taixiiri-tokerau  kua  noo  rana  ki  to 
raua  enua  ko  Avaiki,  koia  a  Savaii  i  teia  tuatua.  Kua  noo  raua,  kiu 
nui  taoa  vaine  a  Yaieroa  koia  oki  a  Tairiiri-tokerau,  kua  kaki  taua 
Taine  ki  te  tuna,  kua  pari  iora  a  Yaieroa  i  te  mataa  e  i  i  tetai  tuna  na 
te  vaine. 

Eaa  kite  ra  a  Kokopu  e  Koora,  e  puke  tuaine  raua  na  Pupu  ms 
Kavei,  tei  raro  ratou  i  te  vai,  tera  te  tuatua  e  nga  tuaine  ki  o  raua 
tungane,  '^  Teia  ta  maua  tuatua  kia  korua,  e  o  maua  tungane,  auraka  e 
amama  to  korua  va'a,  e  topiri  e  korua  va'a,  tena  a  Yaieroa  e  Tairiiri- 
tokerau  te  pari  mai  ra  i  nga  matau  e  i  ia  korua." 

Tera  te  tuatua  a  nga  tungane,  "  Yao  atu,  kia  taoi  mai  ei  manga  na 
maua,  ka  atiia  e  maua  a  raua  matau  e  te  au,  ka  motiimotukia  e  maua.** 

Kua  karanga  atu  ra  nga  tuaine,  "  E  meitaki  oki  iia,  me  ka  rauka 
ia  korua." 

Akangaro  iora  nga  tuaine  ki  raro  ake  i  te  paru-rau-ou,  teia  mai  a 
Yaieroa  e  Tairiiri-tokerau  ma  a  raua  matau,  takitai  ia  raua,  e  kua  t^tiri 
atu  ra  ki  raro  i  te  vai.  Kua  kai  a  Pupu  i  tetai,  kua  kai  a  Kavei  i 
tetai ;  kua  puto  atu  ra  raua  i  aua  nga  tuna  ki  te  pae. 

Eaa  akara  mai  nga  tuaine,  te  mamate  nei  raua  e  te  peke  nei  ki  te 
pae,  kua  karanga  atu  ra  nga  tuaine,  '^  Ina  korua'  i  e  nga  tungane  e 
motilkia  e  korua  e  ka  atiatiia  e  korua,  e  teia  nei  ka  riro  korua  e  na  te 
vaine  e  kai." 

E  kua  riro  aua  nga  tuna  ki  te  pae,  e  kua  taia  atu  ra  e  mamate  atnrs, 
kua,  tao  ki  te  umu  e  kua  kai. 

I  muri  mai  kua  anau  te  tamaiti  a  Yaieroa,  kua  topa  te  ingoa  ko 
Rata.  Noo  iora,  kua  tupu  te  maki  o  taua  tamaiti  e  maera,  kua  aere 
atu  ra  nga  metua  ki  taatai  ki  te  ngutu  o  tetai  kauvai  maata,  kua  noo  te 
tupuna  vaine  ma  te  tamaiti  ki  runga  i  te  nia-vai.  Ko  teia  maki  nei  e 
maera  e  maki  tupu  ki  te  tapa  o  nga  tamariki. 

Ko  Yaieroa  e  te  vaine  ko  Tairiiri-tokerau  kua  aere  ki  raro  i  te  vai 
ki  te  ngai  mamao  mei  te  tapaatai  tiki  ei  i  te  rimu  i  runga  i  te  toka,  ka 
mea  raua  i  te  rimu  e  tapiripiri  i  te  maera  o  te  tamaiti,  kua  rave  mai  ra 
raua  i  te  rimu  kua  kave  mai  ki  te  tupuna  vaine,  kua  topiripiri  te  tupona 
vaine  i  etai  pae  ki  runga  i  te  maki  o  taua  tamaiti  ra ;  te  topa  ra  te  na 
maata  i  uta  i  te  maunga,  kite  ake  ra  a  Yaieroa  e  te  vaine  teia  te  vai- 
puke,  ko  te  rakau  mai  ko  te  toka  mai,  kokoaia  atu  ra  raua  e  te  vai, 
mamate  atu  ra  raua,  riro  atu  ra  raua  ki  te  moana,  kainga  atura  e  te 
anau  o  Puna  i  te  moana. 

Tera  te  anau  o  Puna,  ko  Eke,  ko  Paua,  ko  Mangao,  ko  Tatavere,  e 
Aku ;  te  mea  i  kiteia'i,  na  nga  atua  i  akakite  mai  i  muri  mai  i  te  tnatan 
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»  tipa  ei  a  Rata  i  te  vaka,  na  Dga  ataa  ko  Atonga  ma  Tongaiti- 
aatarau  i  akakite  mai,  na  raua  i  akakite  mai  i  te  panuanga  o  Yaieroa 
I  te  vaine. 

Ka  oki  te  taatua  ki  te  tupuna  vaine  i  yaoia  ma  te  tamaiti  ki  ninga 
te  nia-ava,  kua  noo  aia  ma  te  tapapa  e  roa  ake  ra  ma  te  manako  aia 
:a  oki  mai  paa  a  Yaieroa  ma  Tairiiri-tokerau,  kua  noo,  noo  e  roa  ake 
a,  kua  kite  aia  e  kua  mate  tona  tama  ma  te  vaine.  Kua  rave  iora  aia 
te  tamaiti  ma  te  toenga  rimu  kua  oki  atu  ra  aia  ki  te  kainga  kua 
ngai  atu  ra  i  taua  tamaiti  ra  e  maata  ua  atu  taua  tamaiti  ra. 

Kua  tupu  a  tangata  tikai  taua  tamaiti,  kua  ui  i  tetai  ra  ki  te  tupuna 
aine,  ''  Koai  oku  metua  ?  "  E  kua  akakite  atu  ra  taua  tupuna  vaine  ra 
>,  '^  E  puke  metua  rai  toou,  kua  mate,  i  kokoaia  i  te  vai,  e  aere  raua 
aea  rimu  e  tapiri  i  toou  maki  kua  rokoia  mai  e  te  vai-puke,  kok6aia 
ktu  ra  raua  e  kua  mamate  raua,  ko  taua  ua  te  toe." 

Kua  noo  iora  raua  i  to  raua  kainga,  e  kua  taka  te  manako  o  Rata, 
ca  aera  ka  kimi  i  nga  metua,  peneiake  kua  kokoaia  e  te  vai  kua  panuia 
Ma  ki  tetai  enua.  Kua  ui  atu  ra  ki  te  tupuna  vaine  koia  a  Ine-uru-o- 
nmga,  *^  Kare  o  tatou  toki  ? "  Kua  karanga  mai  te  tupuna  vame, 
*Teiatetoki." 

Kua  rave  atu  ra  taua  tamaiti  ra,  kia  kave  mai  ra  e  toki  ati,  kua 
caranga  atu  ra  a  Rata,  ''  Ka  akape'ea  au  i  teia  toki  ?  "  Kua  karanga 
itu  ra  te  tupuna  vaine,  "  E  apai  koe  ki  taatai  i  te  tapatai  taomi  ki  raro 
te  one,  apopo  koe  i  te  popongi  ka  aere  ei  ka  tiki." 

Kua  rave  nd  a  Rata  mei  ta  te  tupuna  vaine  i  akakite  mai,  e  i  te 
Mpongi  ka  kave  mai  i  te  toki  ati,  kia  rave  mai  aia  kua  meitaki  akaou 
ana  toki  ra,  kua  kore  te  ati.  Kua  oki  mai  aia  ki  te  kainga  kia  Ine- 
iru-o-runga,  kua  akakite  atu  ra  ki  aia,  '*  Ka  aere  au  ka  pari  vaka  noku 
)  kimi  i  oku  metua." 

Kua  akatika  katoa  te  tupuna  vaine,  kua  aere  atu  ra  a  Rata  ki  uta  i 
»  enua  i  te  kimi  i  tetai  rakau  tau  ei  tipu  vaka  nona,  kitea  atu  ra  i  te 
rakau,  kua  tipu  atu  ra,  kua  topa  ki  raro  e  kua  vao  i  taua  rakau  i  te 
igai  i  inga'i,  kua  oki  mai  ki  te  kainga. 

Eaa  popongi  kua  oki  atu  ra  aia  ki  te  maunga  ki  te  pari  i  te  vaka.  Eaa 
lere  atu  ra  aia  ki  te  ngai  i  vaoaia  i  taua  rakau  kua  tu  akaou  te  rakau, 
e  tu  ua  mai  na  a  rakau  tikai.  Kua  tipu  akaou  aia  i  taua  rakau  ra,  kua 
»pa  ki  raro  kua  oki  mai  ki  te  kainga. 

Kia  tae  atu  ra  aia  ki  te  kainga  kua  ui  atu  ra  te  tupuna  vaine  ki  aia, 
'  Kua  a'a  toou  vaka  ?  "  Kua  karanga  a  Rata,  "  Kua  tipu  au  inanai 
coa  topa  ki  raro,  kua  akaruke  au,  kia  oki  atu  ra  au  i  na  kunei  kua 
in  akaou  te  rakau." 

Tera  ta  te  tupuna  vaine,  **  E  taku  utaro,  me  oki  koe  apopo  kua  tu 
ikaou  te  rakau,  e  tipu  akaou  rai  koe,  kia  topa  ki  raro  o  tipu  koe  i  te 
[auru,  me  rokoia  koe  e  te  po,  auraka  koe  e  aere  mai,  e  noo  atu  koe  e 
ipini  koe  ki  raro  i  te  kauru  o  te  rakau  kia  kite  koe  e  koai  te  tangata  i 
katu  ia'i  te  rakau." 
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Kua  akarongo  rai  ki  te  tuatua  a  te  tupuna  yaine,  aere  ata  n. 
Kia  oki  atu  ra  aia  ki  te  vao  rakau  kua  tu  akaou  te  rakou,  kua  tipa  ata 
ra  kua  topa  ki  raro,  kua  tipu  i  te  kauru  kua  pari  i  te  vaka.  Kna  po, 
kua  pipini  iora  a  Rata  ki  raro  i  te  kauru  o  te  rakau  tana  i  tipu,  kua  po, 
kite  uake  aia  i  te  nuku  atua  i  te  aereanga  mai,  kua  peke  te  one  i  te 
aereanga  mai  mei  te  uriia.  Kia  tae  mai  ra  teia  nuku  atua  ki  te  ngai  i 
tipuiia  te  rakau  kua  koikoi  aere  te  tanga  rakau  ko  tana  ko  tana,  kna 
topiri  i  te  ngai  i  pariia'i,  te  mea  nei  ka  akatu ;  kua  rere  mai  a  Rata  mei 
roto  i  tona  ngai  i  pipini  ei  aia  kua  arumaki  atu  ra,  kua  pueu  ke  ata, 
pueu  ke  atu,  ma  te  ati  aere  ma  te  arumaki  a  Rata.  Elia  tae  ki  ten 
tuaivi  kua  kapiki  mai  taua  nuku  atua  ra  ''  E  utu."  Kua  arumaki  nu 
a  Rata  e  tae  ki  tetai  tuaivi  kua  kapiki  mai  ''  E  utu,"  ko  te  tuatua  anake 
rai  ia  i  te  kapikianga  mai,  '*  E  utu." 

Kua  pueu  atu  ra  taua  nuku  atua  ra,  oki  mai  ra  a  Rata  ki  tai  ki  te 
tupuna  vaine,  kua  akakite  atu  ra  i  tana  i  kite  e  to  ratou  reo  i  te  kapiki- 
anga mai,  "  E  utu ; "  kua  karanga  atu  ra  te  tupuna  vaine,  '<  Apopo  i  te 
popongi,  ka  tau  koe  i  tetai  umukai  patu  ei  koe  na  nga  atua  ko  Atonga 
e  Tongaiti-matarau." 

I  tera  mai  popongi  kua  ka  te  umu,  kua  uke,  kua  patu  ki  nga  atua, 
kia  Atonga  ma  Tongaiti-matarau. 

I  muri  ake  i  reira  kua  t^at^amamao  aia  i  te  oki  ki  te  maunga.  Te 
aere  atu  nei  aia  kua  na  ko  te  tupuna  vaine  ki  aia,  *'  Me  po,  auraka  koe 
e  aere  mai,  e  pipini  rai  koe  ki  raro  i  te  kauru  o  te  rakau  e  tapapa  mai 
ra  koe  e'aa  te  ka  tupu." 

Tore  atu  ra  a  Rata  ki  te  maunga,  kua  tamata  i  te  pari  i  te  vakae 
tae  uatu  ki  te  po,  kua  pipini  aia  ki  raro  i  te  kauru  o  te  rakau. 

Kare  e  roa  ana  a  Rata  ki  te  ngai  i  pipini  ei  aia  teia  mai  nga  atoa 
ka  Atonga  ma  Tongaiti-matarau,  e  kua  kapiki  ki  te  rakau  kia  tu  akaou, 
tera  ta  raua  kapiki : — 

Piri  mai,  piri  mai  taku  maieti,  taku  maieta, 
Tu,  tu  te  rau  tu. 

Kare  ra  taua  rakau  i  to  akaou,  kua  oki  rau  kua  kapiki : — 

Piri  mai  piri  mai  taku  maieti,  taku  maieta, 
Tu,  tu  te  rau  tu. 

Kare  rai  te  rakau  e  tu,  kua  akara  aere  ra  a  Atonga  ma  Tongaiti- 
matarau  i  te  mea  i  kore  ei  te  rakau  i  tu  akaou,  kite  uake  ra  raua  i  nga 
mata  o  Rata  te  kanakana  mai  ra  ki  raro  i  te  kauru  o  te  rakau,  ko  te 
karangaanga  ia  a  nga  atua,  ''  Ko  koe  oki  tena,  e  to  maua  potiki,  kua 
inangaro  ainei  koe  ki  te  vaka  ?  "  Kua  karanga  atu  ra  nga  atua,  "  Eaa 
koe  e  inangaro  ei  ki  te  vaka  ?  "  Kua  karanga  a  Rata,  <<  Ka  aere  au 
ka  kimi  aku  metua  ia  Yaieroa  ma  Tairiiri-tokerau." 

Kua  karanga  nga  atua  kia  Rata,   '^  Kua  pou  nga  metua'  oou  i  t« 
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)  te  anau  o  Puna,  ko  nga  ua-mata  o  te  metua  vaine  tei  to 
ine  ko  Te-yaine-Uarei,  koia  ia  e  ta  maua  potiki,  e  aere  ra  ki 
tua  e  pari  toou  vaka." 

ki  atu  ra  a  Eata  ki  te  kainga  kua  akakite  atu  ra  ki  te  tupuna 
au  mea  i  tupu,  tera  tana  kia  Eata,  '<  Otira  e  taku  utaro,  kia 
iga  atua  e  anga  i  toou  vaka,  ka  riro  ko  ei  rongo  nui,  e  ka 
>ou  rara,  ka  uanga  koe  ki  te  pa  enua  tinitini,  tera  taau  anga- 
ka  rave,  ko  te  kimi  i  te  tutaki  i  te  matenga  o  oou  puke  metua 
3  Puna,  eiaa  tetai  e  ora'i  ia  koe." 

I  popongi  i  muri  ake  i  reira,  kare  ra  i  mamao  te  tuatau  kua 
aai  te  vaka  o  Bata  ki  mua  i  te  turuki  o  te  are  o  te  tupuna 
!ne-uru-o-runga,  koia  oki  ko  Tiau-tara-titi,  tetai  ingoa  o  taua 
ine  o  Bata.  Kia  akaraia  taua  vaka  ra  e  apinga  tikai,  kua 
La  vaka  ki  runga  i  te  panga  i  mua  i  te  are,  ei  reira  kua  tapaia 
9  ingoa  o  taua  vaka  ra  ko  **  OTXJTAI."  Tera  te  ingoa  o  te 
ina-i-te-ata. 

a  te  vaka  ki  roto  i  te  rima  o  Eata,  kare  rai  aia  i  iki  ake  tona 
eita ;  kua  moe  te  angai ;  e  kua  manako  aia  e  kia  na  mua  aia 
te  tere  o  tona  pai,  kua  tuku  aia  ki  raro  i  te  roto  tai,  kua  uti  i 
\  akat^r^t^r^  i  taua  pai  ra.  I  taua  akat^r^t^r^  anga  i  taua 
iia  aere  mai  ra  tetai  tangata  kua  karanga  mai  ra  kia  Bata, 
e,  ka  aere  ki'ea  te  tere  ?  " 

aranga  a  Bata,  "  Ka  aere  au  ka  kimi  i  oku  metua." 
aranga  mai  taua  tangata,  *'  Oatu  au  e  Bata." 
aranga  atu  ra  a  Bata,  "  E  matua  a'a  koe  ?  " 

aranga  taua  tangata,   ''  E  matua  tata-tai,  ei  tata  i  te  tai  i  te 

i> 

aranga  atu  ra  a  Bata,  ''  Aere  mai."     Kua  kake  taua  tangata 

L  te  vaka  o  Bata,  kua  aere  mai  tetai  tangata,  kua  kapiki, 

e,  ka  aere  ki'ea  te  tere  ?  " 

aranga  a  Bata,  *'  Ka  aere  au  ka  kimi  i  oku  metua." 

aranga  mai  taua  tangata,  *'  Oatu  au  e  Bata." 

aranga  a  Bata,  '<  E  matua  a'a  koe  ?  " 

aranga  taua  tangata  ra,  ''  E  matua  iriiri-kaa  au,  ei  iriiri-kaa 

oou." 

aranga  atu  ra  a  Bata  ki  taua  tangata,  "  Aere  mai  ra." 

:ake  taua  tangata  ki  runga  i  te  vaka  o  Bata,  e  kua  aere  mai 

:ata  ma  te  ui  rai,  ''  Ka  aere  ki'ea  te  tere  o  Bata."     Kua 

aua  tangata,  "  Oatu  au  e  Bata."     Tera  ta  Bata,   "  E  matua 

'    Kua  karanga  aia,  *'  E matua  o'eo'e  au,  ei  o'e  i  toou  vaka." 

aranga  a  Bata,  '^  Aere  mai." 

Lake  taua  tangata  ki  runga  i  te  vaka  o  Bata,  e  kua  aere  mai 

ata  ma  te  ui  rai,    <<  Ka  aere  ki'ea  te  tere  o  Bata  ? "    Kua 

Aua  tangata,  ''  Oatu  au,  E  Bata !  "    Tera  ta  Bata,  <'  E  matua 
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a'a  koe  ?  "     Kua  karanga  aia,  '*  E  matua  o^eo'e  au,  ei  o'e  i  toou  vaka." 
Kua  karanga  a  Eata,  *' Aere  mai ! " 

Kua  kake  mai  ia  tangata  ki  runga  i  te  vaka,  kua  aere  mai  tetai 
tangata,  ko  taua  tu  rai  i  te  ui  kia  Eata  ma  te  akakite  a  Bata  i  tona 
tera  ma  te  pati  mai  aia  kia  am  aia,  ma  te  ui  a  Rati  i  tana  angaanga, 
kua  akakite  e,  e  mea  tana  angaanga,  e  me  kua  tau  i  te  akaranga  o 
Bata  kua  akatikaia  i  taua  tangata  ra  ki  runga  i  tona  vaka,  okotai 
ngauru  tangata  i  aere  pera  mai,  nara  e  roa  rai  te  tataanga  ka  akapoto 
ua,  tera  te  au  tangata  i  aere  mai : — Ko  Iriiri-taura,  ko  Tuitui-kid, 
ko  Tokotoko-vaka,  ko  Paripari-oe.  ko  Akatere-vaka  e  ko  Akara-eto 
tetai,  okotai  ngauru  ratou,  ko  Rata  te  tai  ngauru-ma-tai. 

I  muri  i  reira  kua  aere  mai  tetai  tangata  ko  Nganaoa  tona  ingoa, 
kua  kapiki  rai,  "  E  Eata  e,  ka  aere  ki'ea  te  tere  ?'' 

Kua  karanga  a  Eata,  '*  Ka  aere  au  ka  kimi  i  oku  metua.'' 
Kua  karanga  a  Nganaoa,  ^'  Oatu  au  e  Eata." 
Kua  ui  atu  ra  a  Eata  ki  aia,  **  E  matua  a*  a  koe  ?  " 
Kua  karanga  taua  tangata,  *'  E  matua  akarere  manu." 
Kua  karanga  a  Eata,  '*  Ka  akarere  te  manu,  e,  pe*ea  atu?  " 
Kua  karanga  taua  tangata  a  Nganaoa,  *'  Ka  rere  au,  e,  runga  i  te 
rangi,  ka  titeni  au  ki  taku  metua  vaiue." 

Kua  karanga  a  Eata,  "  Ka  titeni  ki  te  metua  vaine,  e,  pe'ea  ata?" 
Kua  karanga  a  Nganaoa,  ''  Ka  titeni  taua  ki  to  taua  metua  yaioA, 
o  tira  rai  i  reira." 

Kua  karanga  a  Eata,  ''0,  kare  au  e  inangaro  kia  koe,  kare  koee 
aere."  Kua  titiri  atu  ra  ia  Nganaoa  ki  raro  i  te  tai,  aere  atu  ra  te 
pai  o  Eata  topa  atu  ra  ki  te  moana. 

I  taua  aereang^  o  taua  yaka  ki  te  moana,  okotai  ngauru  mai  tai 
rai  ratou  i  runga  i  te  vaka,  kua  mamao  atu  ra  ratou  ki  tua,  kite  atu 
ra  ratou,  i  te  ue  te  panu  mai  ra  ki  runga  i  te  kiri-a-tai,  kua  karaaga 
ratou,  '*  Tera  ta  tatou  ue-kura  te  panu  ua  mai  ra  ki  runga  i  te 
kiri-n-tai." 

Kua  rongo  a  Eata,  kua  karanga  aia,  ''  Eaveia  mai." 
Kua  raveia  mai  ra,  ka  vai  atu  ra  te  ue,  te  kanakana  mai  nei  te 
ua-mata  o  Nganaoa,  kua  karanga  a  Eata,  ''  Titiriia  ki  raro  i  te  tai." 

Kua  titiri  atu  ra  te  vaka  tangata  ia  Nganaoa  ki  raro  i  te  tai  ma  te 
manako  ra  ratou  e  tirara  rai  a  Nganaoa.     (Kare  ua  ra). 

Aere  atu  ra  ratou  e  tetai  potonga  tai  te  panu  mai  ra  te  ue,  kua 
karanga  ra  ratou,  "  Teia  ta  tatou  ue-kura." 

Kua  rongo  a  Eata,  kua  kapiki  atu  ra  aia,  '^  Eaveia  mai." 
Kua  raveia  mai  ki  runga  i  te  vaka,  ka  vai  atu  te  ue,  te  kana- 
kana mai  ra  nga   ua-mata  o  Nganaoa,  kua  karanga  a  Eata,  "  Kua 
manataia  au  ia  koe."     Kua  karanga  a  Nganaoa,  "  Oatu  au  e  Eata." 

Kua  akatika  atu  ra  a  Eata,  rauka  atu  ra  etai  ngauru  ma  raa  i 
runga  i  te  vaka  o  Eata,  aere  atu  ra  ratou. 

Kua  roa  rai  te  tereanga  o  te  vaka,  kua  kapiki  a  Nganaoa,  '*E 
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Bata  e,  tela  te  mate  tei  mua  ia  tatou,  te  akatikatika  mai  ra  nga 
kakave  o  te  eke  e  ta  i  te  vaka  o  Hata." 

Ko  tela  mate  nei  ko  tetai  tamaiti  o  Puna,  ko  Eke,  kua  maranga  ki 
ronga  i  te  tai,  kua  tamou  etai  kakave  ki  raro  i  te  papa,  tei  runga  i  te 
kiri-a-tai  nga  mata,  kuv  akatika  etai  kakave  ki  runga  i  te  rangi  ka 
aere  mai  ka  vavaiia  ia  Rata  ma  tona  vaka  e  te  tangata  atu ;  no  reira  a 
Nganaoa  i  kapiki  ei  kia  Kata,  tei  mua  te  mate. 

Kua  mataku  a  Eata,  kua  karanga  a  Nganaoa,  *'  E  Bata  e,  koai 
te  taunga  i  to'ou  tere ;  ka  mate  tatou/' 

Kua  karanga  a  Bata,  *'  Kare  ua  e  taunga,  ko  koe  nd  e  taku  taeake 
te  taunga." 

Kua  karanga  a  Nganaoa,  ''  Anake  nei  au  e  taunga  toou  i  titiri  ei 
koe  iaku  ki  raro  i  te  tai."  Kua  rave  atu  ra  aia  i  tana  ue  e  te  manga 
koe  ki  te  rima  rere  atu  ra  ki  raro  i  te  tai,  kua  kake  ki  roto  i  taua  ue  ra 
kua  papanu  atu  ra  taua  ue  ra  e  tae  uatu  ki  te  eke,  tapiri  atu  ra  ki  te 
pito  o  te  eke,  kua  v^i  atu  ra  te  eke  iaia.  Kua  rave  atu  ra  a  Nganaoa 
i  te  manga  koe,  kua  kokoti  atu  i  te  eke,  e  mate  atu  ra  taua  eke,  kua 
oki  mai  ra  a  Nganaoa  ki  runga  i  te  pai,  aere  atu  ra. 

Kare  ra  ratou  e  mamao  ana,  kua  kapiki  a  Nganaoa,  '^  E  Bata  e, 
teia  tetai  mate  tei  mua  ia  tatou,  te  amama  ua  mai  nei  te  va'a  o  Te- 
arua-kai-pai ;  koai  te  taunga  i  toou  vaka  ?  " 

Kua  karanga  a  Bata,  ''  Elare  ua  e  taunga,  e  taku  taeake,  ko  koe  ral 
te  taunga." 

Kua  karanga  a  Nganaoa,  ''  Anake  nei  au  i  titiri  ei  koe  iaku  ki  raro 
i  te  tai  e  taunga  tetai  i  runga  i  toou  vaka." 

Ko  teia  mate  nei  e  arua,  e  mangao,  ko  tetai  ia  tamaiti  o  Puna,  ka 
aere  mai  ka  ta  ia  Bata  ma  tona  vaka  tangata,  kua  rave  atu  ra  a  Nga- 
naoa i  taua  ue  ana  e  te  manga  koe,  rere  atu  ra  ki  raro  i  te  tai,  kake  ki 
roto  i  te  ue,  papanu  atu  ra  taua  ue  ra  e,  mua  i  te  vaa  o  te  eika,  apukuia 
mai  rai  e  te  arua  ki  roto  i  tona  kopu,  kua  rave  iora  a  Nganaoa  i  te  koe, 
te  kokoti  atu  ra  i  te  ngakau  e  puta  atu  ra  te  ate  o  taua  mangao,  kua 
mate  te  mangao,  te  oki  mai  ra  a  Nganaoa  ki  runga  i  te  vaka,  aere  atu 
ra. 

Kua  tere  ra  te  vaka,  kare  rai  i  mamao,  kua  kapiki  a  Nganaoa,  '*  E 
Etata  e,  teia  tetai  mate  tei  mua  ia  tatou,  te  koko  nei  te  tai  ki  roto  i  tona 
vaa,  te  amama  ua  nei,  ka  pou  tatou ;  koai  te  taunga  i  toou  vaka." 

Kua  karanga  a  Bata,  ''  Kare  e  taunga,  e  taku  taeake,  ko  koe  rai  te 
taunga." 

Kua  karanga  ata  ra  a  Nganaoa,  *'  Anake  nei  au  e  taunga  tei  toou 
vaka  i  titiri  ei  koe  iaku  ki  raro  i  te  tai." 

Ko  teia  mate  nei  ko  tetai  tama-rai  o  Puna,  na  ratou  i  kai  nga  metua 
0  Bata,  ko  Paua  teia ;  kua  rave  atu  ra  a  Nganaoa  i  taua  ue  ana  ma  te 
manga  koe  ki  te  rima,  kua  rere  ki  raro  i  te  tai,  kua  kake  ki  roto  i  te 
ue,  kua  papanu  atu  ra  taua  ue  ra  e  roto  roa  i  te  paua,  kokapi  iora  te 
[Miua,  kua  rave  a  Nganaoa  i  taua  manga  koe  kua  kokoti  i  te  tumu  i  roto 
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o  te  paua  e  ona  kakave,  mate  iora  taua  paua,  tomo  atu  ra  ki  raio  i  te 
moana. 

Kua  oki  mai  ra  a  Nganaoa  ki  runga  i  te  vaka,  kua  aere  ata  n  { 
ratou. 

Kua  tere  te  vaka,  kua  tere,  e  roa,  kua  kapiki  a  Nganaoa,  ^'  £  Baia 
e,  tela  tetai  mate  tei  mna  ia  tatou,  te  ura  ua  ra  i  runga  i  te  tai,  ko 
Tatavere  ;  koai  te  taunga  i  toou  vaka  ?  " 

Kua  karanga  a  Bata,  ''  Kare  rai  e  taunga,  e  taku  taeake,  ko  koe  rai 
te  taunga." 

Kua  karanga  a  Nganaoa,  '^  Anake  nei  au  e  titbi  ei  koe  iaku  b 
raro  i  te  tai  e  taunga  toou."  Kua  rave  iora  aia  i  te  ue  mai  te  manga 
koe,  kua  rere  atu  ra  ki  raro  i  te  tai,  kua  kake  ki  roto  e  kua  papana 
atu  ra  taua  ue  ra  ki  mua  i  te  e4ka,  kua  apuku  atu  ra  te  eika,  kua 
apuku  atu  ra  te  e'ika,  kua  taka  te  ue,  kare  e  o  ki  roto  i  te  va'a, 
kakati  atu  ra,  taka  ua  ra,  e  pera  ua  rai  kare  e  ravenga  e  o  ki  roto  i 
te  vaa  o  taua  Tatavere.  Kua  rere  takere  a  Nganaoa  ki  roto  i  te  Ta'a 
e  roto  roa  i  te  kopu  o  taua  e'ika  ra,  kua  kotikoti  i  te  ate  e  te  ngakau, 
te  angaanga  nei  aia  ki  roto,  te  anga-anga  nei  te  e'ika  i  te  apuku  i  t« 
ue,  kare  e  rauka,  te  katikati  atu  ra,  te  taka  atu  ra  te  ue,  e  mate  uatn 
taua  Tatavere. 

Kua  kokoti  atu  ra  i  te  kopu  o  te  e'ika  e  ora  atu  ra  aia  ki  vao,  kua 
kake  ki  roto  i  taua  ue  ra,  kua  panu  ua  ra  ki  te  vaka,  kake  atu  ra  ki 
runga,  e  aere  atu  ra. 

Kare  i  roa,  kua  kapiki  a  Nganaoa,  '*  E  Rata  e,  teia  tetai  mate  tei 
mua  ia  tatou,  koai  te  taunga  i  toou  vaka  ?  " 

Kua  karanga  a  Rata,  '*  Kare  e  taunga,  e  taku  taeake,  ko  koe  rai  te 
taunga." 

Kua  karanga  a  Nganaoa,  *'  Naringa,  kare  au,  kua  mate  koe,  teia 
te  mate  openga,  akua,  ko  te  ora  ko  te  mate." 

Ko  tetai  tama  teia  o  Puna,  ko  Aku.  Kua  rave  a  Nganaoa  i  tana 
ue  ana  ma  te  manga  koe,  kua  karakia  i  reira  mei  tana  i  rave  ana  i  te 
au  rereanga  ana  i  mua  ra  ki  raro  i  te  tai.  Kia  oti  i  te  karakia  ki  nga 
atua  kua  rere  aia  ki  raro  i  te  tai  ma  te  tuku  i  te  ue  ki  mua  iaia.  Te 
rere  ua  mai  ra  te  aku,  okotai  rereanga  toe  e  taea  mai  ei  te  vaka  e  mate 
atu  ei  ratou.  Kia  rere  mai  ra  kua  akatano  a  Nganaoa  i  te  ue  ki  mua 
i  te  ngutu-roa  o  te  aku,  kua  puta  atu  ra  ki  rotopu  i  te  ue,  otira  rai  teia 
aku  i  te  takiri  aere  tona  ngutu  kia  topa  te  ue,  kare  takiri  te  ue  e  topa, 
kua  pin  katoa  te  ngutu  raro  ki  roto  i  te  ue  no  te  ririnui  o  te  rereanga 
o  taua  aku  ra,  no  teia  apinga  i  runga  i  tona  ngutu-roa,  kare  e  anga 
mai  ki  te  vaka,  kua  pekapeka  roa  aia  i  teia  apinga  i  piri  mai  ki  runga 
i  tona  ngutu,  ko  tona  rakau  tamaki  oki  ia.  Ko  Nganaoa,  kua  noo 
takere  aia  ki  roto  i  te  kopu  o  te  e'ika,  te  kotikoti  nei  aia  i  a  roto  i  te 
e'ika,  kua  kore  te  e'ika  e  ko  akaou  ki  te  vaka,  kite  uake  taua  aku  ra 
kua  mate  aia. 

Kua  kotikoti  a  Nganaoa  i  te  kopu  o  taua  aku  ra  tapa  ata  ra  aia  ki 
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ake  ata  ra  ki  roto  i  te  ue,  oki  atu  ra  ki  te  raka,  e  runga  i  te 

la  pou  te  anau  o  Puna  i  te  taia,  kua  pou  oki  ia  Nganaoa  te 
i  i  te  taia,  kua  karanga  atu  ra  a  Bata  ki  aia,  *'  Naringa  kare 
:ua  pou  tatou  i  te  mate." 

I  a  akatere  atu  ra  taua  yaka  ma  te  kore  e  mea  i  tupu  e  tau  atu 
'aka  ki  Iti-imi,  ko  Tukai-ta-manu  te  ariki  i  Iti-nui  i  tei  reira 
.,  ko  Ina-ara-mauQga  tona  vaine,  ko  Kairu-mau-anake  te  ingoa 
Lua  tamaiti,  e  tamaiti  ariki  aia  e  e  taunga  katoa,  ko  te  taunga  ia 
piri  kia  Nganaoa. 

la  kake  a  Bata  ma  te  aronga  pai  ki  uta,  ko  Nganaoa,  kua 
oia  e  tiaki  i  te  pai,  kua  tuku   taua  ariki  ra  i  ana  piri  kia 
Loa,  kua  pou  roa  ia  Nganaoa  i  te  taratara,  kare  e  piri  i  toe. 
la  tuku  a  Nganaoa  i  tana  piri,  e  kare  takiri  e  kitea  e  taua  tamaiti 
^unga  ma  ona  taunga,  tera  te  pee  no  taua  taunga : — 

''  I  karanga  mai  o  te  taunga  tamaiti  a  Kairu-mau-anake— 

Aua  e  tinaenae  ia  nga  manu." 

u  Iti-nni  aere  atu  ra  ratou  ki  Biotu-taotao,  tei  reira  te  tamaine 
la,  ko  Tevaine-uarei,  tei  iaia  nga  ua-mata  o  te  metua  vaine  o 
Kia  tae  atu  ra  a  Bata  ki  taua  enua  ko  Motu-taotao  kua  kitea 
a  ngai  i  noo  ei  taua  tamaine,  e  kua  ta  iaia  kia  mate,  e  kua  rave 
L  na  ua-mata  o  te  metua  vaine. 

tenana,  kua  rauka  ia  Bata  i  te  tutaki  no  te  mate  o  tona  metua 
leroa  ma  Tairiiri-tokeran.  Kua  akatere  aia  ma  tona  vaka  tangata 
ka  ki  te  pa  enua  e  manganui.  Kua  aere  mai  aia  ki  te  enua  ko 
-te-varovaro,  e  noo  aia  ki  kunei  e  roa,  kua  noo  aia  ki  te  pae  opu- 
te  enua  ki  taua  ngai  ko  Yaiakura,  e  no  tei  noo  aia  ki  reira  e  no 
.  taua  pae  o  te  enua  ki  roto  i  tona  rima  i  tupu  teia  tuatua,  ta  te  ai* 
i  apii  mai  mei  tetai  uki  e  tae  uatu  ki  te  an  uki  ki  muri,  tera  taua 
k 

"  Bata  ariki  i  Vaiokura." 
a  akaruke  a  Bata  i  teia  enua,  kua  noo  tetai  ona  uanga  ki  runga 
enua  ra,  e  kia  tae  mai  a  Tangiia*nui  ki  teia  enua  tei  reira  rai 
langa,  e  kua  piri  ratou  ki  raro  i  te  au  o  Tangiia,  e  tutara  rai. 
taua  nooanga  a  Bata  ki  teia  enua,  kua  aere  atu  aia  ki  te  moana, 
a  ra  ki  Avaiki,  mate  atu  ra  ki  reira. 

TS  ICATSNOA  O  BATA. 

)  Manuka  te  enua.  Ko  Apakura,  e  ariki  yaine  aia,  kua  noo  aia 
la  tane  ko  Yaea-taranga-uku  ki  taua  enua  ra.  Ko  Vaea,  e  toa 
Kua  aere  mai  te  tiki  ia  Yaea  mei  Kuporu  kia  aere  mai  aia  e  tau- 
i  ratou,  no  te  mea  kua  tae  ie  rongo  kia  ratou  e  kua  akakoro  a 
ka  aere  ka  tamaki  kia  Kuporu,  no  reira  kua  tono  kia  te  ariki  o 
ra  i  te  tiki  ia  Yaea  kia  aere  mai. 
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Ko  tela  Rata  nei  e  ariki  no  te  moana,  e  tama  aia  na  Vaieroa. 

Kia  tae  te  karere  kia  Yaea,  kua  aere  atu  ra  aia  ki  Kuporu,  kia  tae 
atu  ki  reiVa  kua  noo  iora.  Kua  tae  atu  a  Rata  ki  Kuporu,  e  p6  te 
tuatau  i  tau  mai  aia  ki  reira  e  kua  tutau  i  te  ava  i  Apia,  kua  kitea  e 
tei  raro  i  te  ava  te  pai  o  Rata,  kua  akakite  atu  ra  a  Rata  ki  ona  tangata 
kia  moe,  apopo  ka  kake  atu  ra  ratou  ki  uta  tamaki  atu  ra  ki  te  enua. 

Kua  akakite  atu  ra  kia  Yaea,  e  teia  mai  a  Rata  ma  tona  vaka,  kua 
aere  atu  ra  aia  ki  raro  i  te  ava  i  te  tapaatai  e  kua  akatika  atu  ra  i  tona 
rima  ki  te  pai  o  Rata,  kua  apai  atu  ra  ki  uta  i  te  maungpa,  kua  tuku  ake 
ra  ki  runga  i  te  kauru  rakau.  Kare  a  Rata  e  kite  ma  tona  aronga  pai 
katoa,  tei  te  moe  ratou,  kua  ara  mai  te  tangata  t^ta-tai  i  te  vaka  o 
Rata,  kua  kapu  i  te  tai  ki  raro  i  te  tai,  kua  t&ta  i  te  tai  i  roto  i  te 
pai  ki  vao,  tata  atu  uarai,  tata  atu  uarai,  kia  akarongo  meitaki  taua 
tangata  e  tu  ke  te  tangi  o  tana  e  kapu  nei,  kare  e  aite  mei  tana  e 
matau,  ki  pua  ua  te  tai  tana  e  kapu  atu  ra  ki  ra.ro  i  te  moana,  i  teia, 
kia  kapu  atu,  te  pCirupiiruru  ua  atu  ra  ki  raro  roa  mei  te  ua  te  tu. 
£aa  aro  taua  tangata  ki  vao,  kite  iora  tei  runga  to  ratou  pai  i  te  rau 
rakau  o  te  vao-rakau.  Kua  akaara  atu  ra  taua  tangata  ia  Rata  ma  te 
aronga  pai,  tera  tana  tuatua,  **  E  tu  ki  runga,  kua  mute  tatou.'* 

Kua  tu  poitirere  a  Rata  ma  tona  pai  tangata,  e  kite  iora  tei  runga 
to  ratou  pai  i  te  rau  rakau  o  te  vao-rakau,  tei  runga  oki  i  te  rau  o  te 
vao-rakau  ;  kua  akaara  te  taunga,  kare  rai  ana  ravenga  ;  kua  taia  ata 
ra  a  Rata  ki  reira,  e  tei  reira  tona  vaka  kua  tu  a-toka,  e  kua  topaia 
taua  vao-rakau  ra  ko  ^'  Te-vao-rakau-o-Rata,"  no  te  mea  i  mate  a 
Rata  ki  reira  i  topaia'i  ko  te  vao-rakau  o  Rata. 

I  muri  i  te  mateanga  o  Rata,  kua  tiaki  mai  ra  a  Apakura  i  te  tane 
ia  Yaea,  kua  roa,  kare  i  oki  vave  atu  ra,  kua  aere  mai  aia  ki  Kuporu  i 
te  aru  i  te  tane,  kia  aere  mai  kua  akamate  a  Yaea,  kua  tu  a-toka  tona 
kopapa,  ko  te  mimiti  ua  te  toe.  Kia  aravei  atu  ra  a  Apakura  ki  te 
tane,  kua  karanga  aia,  "  Kua  aere  mai  koe  taku  oa,  kcure  ua  e  mari- 
konga  te  ano  nei  ki  te  po.''  I  reira  kua  anga  te  aro  o  Yaea  ki  te  po, 
e  iti  ua  te  manga  ora  toe. 

Ko  te  tuatua  teia  i  te  matenga  o  Rata  ta  matou  oki  i  kite  mei  te 
ai-metua.  Nara,  te  karanga  mai  nei  tetai  au  vananga  o  tetai  au  are 
korero  e  kare  a  Rata  e  tona  tangata  i  mate  ki  reira,  ko  etai  pae  ua  i 
mate,  ko  etai  pae  ma  Rata  kua  ora  e  kua  rauka  i  tetai  vaka  ke  kua 
ngaro  atu  ra  ki  Avaiki,  kare  i  oki  mai. 


Te  vai  nei  tetai  manga  tuatua,  ko  nga  vaka  o  Rata,  kare  mei  te 
mea  okotai  o  Rata  vaka,  e  r&i  rai  tona  vaka,  e,  e  au  ingoa  e  rai  nei  no 
tei  reira  au  vaka,  tena  rai  etai  ingoa  o  etai  vaka,  ko  '<  Tu-i-te-rangi- 
tua-tini "  e  "  Te-rangi-mar&ng&rUng^."  Ko  tena  ingoa  ko  *'  Tarai-po  " 
kore  no  te  vaka  o  Rata,  na  Atonga  tei  reira  ingoa  i  topaia  ki  runga  i 
tona  vaka  ta  nga  teina  i  pari. 

Otira  rai  na  vananga  no  Rata. 
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L  tesamro  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  Library  on  19th  Angoit,  1910.  There 
rere  preeent :— The  President  in  the  chair,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Skizmer,  J.  H.  Parker, 
V.  L.  Newman,  M.  Fraser,  and  W.  W.  Smith.  An  apologj  was  read  from 
fc.  F.  P.  Corkin. 

After  reading  and  confirming  the  minntes  of  the  last  meeting,  correspondence 
rss  read  :  F^rom  K.  W.  Hiersseman,  annooncing  that  the  reprints  of  the  four  first 
Barnes  were  then  being  bound ;  from  Professor  Scott,  informing  the  Council  that 
he  oziginal  member  who  had  promiwd  £100  on  condition  of  the  Council  ndsing 
mother  £400  for  publication  of  papers  on  hand,  had  made  no  proyision  in  his  will 
or  payment  of  the  balance  unpaid.  Letters  from  relatiyes  of  the  late  A.  Shand 
innonncing  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  his  haying  been  burnt  to  death  on  the 
!8th  July,  and  the  destruction  of  his  Moriori  papers,  including  the  last  chapter  of 
lis  *'  Honoris  of  the  Chatham  Islands." 

The  following  new  members  were  elected : — 

Mr.  J.  G.  Wilson,  of  Bulls,  Rangitikei,  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  James  Cowan,  56  Salamanca  Road,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Papers  reoeiTed : — 

On  Whatu-kura.     By  T.  W.  Downes. 

The  Barotongan  History  of  Rata.     By  S.  Savage. 

After  full  consideration,  the  names  of  seyen  members  of  the  Society  were  struck 
off  the  roll  for  non-payment  of  subscriptions. 

It  was  decided  to  bind  up  into  a  volume  at  once  all  Mr.  Shand's  Moriori  papers, 
ind  issue  them  to  subscribers. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Smith  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Society. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  in  the  Library  on  23rd  September,  when  the 
President,  Messrs.  Skinner,  Newman,  Parker,  and  W.  W.  Smith  were  present. 

After  dealing  with  correspondence,  the  following  new  members  were  elected : — 
Mr.  C.  H.  Burgess,  New  Plymouth. 
Dr.  George  Home,  New  Plymouth. 

It  was  reported  that  Mr.  F.  J.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  life  members,  had  been  lost 
it  sea. 

Pfeper  reoeiTed,  "  Note  on  the  Pump  Drill."    By  Elsdon  Beet. 
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EASTER  ISLAND  (RAPA-NUI)  AND  RAPA 
(RAPA-ITI)  ISLAND. 


By  8.  Percy  Smith. 


FN  the  "  Revue  de  L'Ecole  D'Anthropologie  de  Paris  "  for  March, 
L  1910,  p.  86,  Dr.  Couteaud  has  a  paper  on  Easter  Island,  in  which 
16  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  people,  etc.  His  contribution  throws  but 
ittle  further  light  on  this  **  mystery  of  the  Pacific  "  with  its  four 
lundred  stone  statues  and  incised  wooden  tablets,  though  the  Doctor 
:ives  two  local  traditions  which  he  gathered  himself,  apparently ;  the 
ne  at  Rapa-nui*  (or  Easter  Island),  the  other  at  Rapa-iti  (or  Oparo), 
n  island  situated  in  27**  30'  South  Latitude,  and  144®  Long.  West,  and 
ome  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south-easterly  from  Rarotonga  ; 
Ad  these  are  worth  perhaps  reproducing  here  for  the  benefit  of  any 
)f  our  members  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Polynesian 
aigrations. 

The  Doctor  seems  to  think  it  quite  possible  that  some  of  the 
i^olynesian  voyagers  reached  the  South  American  Coast,  and  he  makes 
lie  following  quotation  from  a  Chilian  author  (whose  name  he  does 
lot  give)  in  support  of  this  theory.  He  says,  "  The  following  is  the 
aost  curious  passage,  *  As  one  does  not  know  whence  Mango-Capac 
Jid  Mama-Oello  came  from  when  they  reached  the  empire  of  the 
Jicas,  many  persons  presume  that  they  came  from  the  west,  that  is, 
lom  Easter  Island  or  from  one  of  the  Malay  Islands.'  .  .  .  The 
)€lief  in  an  invasion  of  Malayo-Polynesians  or  Asiatics  was  at  one  time 
'ery  prevalent  in  the  western  parts  of  South  America,  where  the 
uicient  people  have  retained  the  recollection  of  Chinese  junks  or  of 
aige  canoes,  elevated  at  their  extremities,  which  have  been  cast  on  the 
oast."  .  .  .  Dr.  Couteaud  further  says,  "In  1868  Clement  (now 
fr  Clement)  Markham  of  the  *  Topaze  '  expressed  himself  as  follows 
0  the  subject "  (of  the  statues  of  Easter  Island),  **  *  It  is  impossible 
ot  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  these  monuments  to  those  of 
le  Aymaras,  the  ancient  Peruvian  race.'     An  old  Danish  sailor,  who 

*  It  has  been  said  that  the  name  Rapa-nui  is  not  known  to  the  Easter  lalanden 
-that  it  was  given  by  the  Chilian  Blavers  to  difitingoish  this  island  from  the  other, 
'  Bapa-iti. — Editor. 
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had  lived  both  in  Peru  and  Easter  Island,  made  the  same  reflections  to 
me.  The  statues  of  Easter  Island,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  an 
argument  in  favour  of  their  American  origin." 

The  Doctor  says,  "A  well-informed  Tahitian"  (M.  Nari  Salmon, 
brother  of  our  esteemed  member  M.  Tati  Salmon),  "  who  had  lived  at 
Easter  Island  and  had  made  a  fine  ethnological  collection  (now  in  the 
Museum  of  Leipzig),  told  me  that  the  Natives  claim  to  descend  from 
Maoris  who  came  in  ctmoes  from  distant  islands,  the  most  easterly  of 
the  Pacific.  They  even  gave  the  names  of  these  islands  which  appear 
not  to  coincide  with  any  that  are  now  known.  If  these  stories  are 
exact,  Easter  Island  recog^ses  different  origins,  but  in  which  Bapa 
(Rapa-iti)   holds  the  most   prominent  place.      .  The  Easta 

Islanders  have  an  expressive  metaphor  indicating  the  idea  that  they 
sprang  from  a  Maori  colony ;  they  call  their  island  Te  Pito-te-fenua, 
which  signifies  the  *  umbilical  cord  of  the  land.*  This  cord,  where  is  it 
therefore  ?  At  Rapa-(iti),  we  say,  with  most  of  the  ethnologists.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  Kapa,  those  of  the  Society  Islands  and  adjacent 
archipelagoes  are  unanimous  in  giving  to  Easter  Island  the  name  of 
Bapa-nui.  For  the  rest,  the  traditions  procured  as  well  in  Kapa-(iti) 
as  in  Kapa-nui  contain  the  recollection  of  an  exodus  indicating  that 
the  first  of  these  islands  contributed,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  a  large 
part,  to  the  colonisation  of  the  second." 

*'  On  the  occasion  of  many  visits  to  Kapa-(iti)  I  learnt  from  the  old 
men  the  following  legend,  which,  though  not  impublished,  is  little 
known  and  has  never  been  reported  with  fidelity  : 

'*  *  A  long  time  ago,  vanquished  in  war,  Botu-rapa,  king  of  Ilapa-(iti), 
fled  with  his  adherents  in  three  canoes  laden  with  provisions.  The 
winds  drove  them  in  the  direction  of  Bapa-nui.*  The  canoe  of  the 
king,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  fowls,  bananas,  roots  of  taro,  etc., 
was  the  only  one  that  accomplished  the  voyage  in  safety.  Kapa-nui 
was  inhabited  at  that  time  by  warriors  with  long  ears  (dearly 
represented  in  the  hieroglyphs  of  Easter  Island).  The  invaders 
massacred  them,  sparing  none  but  the  women  and  girls.  Since  that 
great  event,  twenty-two  generations  of  Maori  kings  have  reigned  on 
Bapa-nui.  The  first  one  was  Hotu-matua,  and  the  whole  of  the  namee 
have  been  conserved  to  modern  times.' 

*'  It  would  seem,  therefore,  well  established,  aooording  to  these 
traditions,  that  the  people  of  Bapa-(iti)  colonised  Easter  Island.  In 
spite  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  that  separate  them, 
intermittent  and  very  risky  relations  have  persisted  between  these  two 
Maori  peoples.  A  somewhat  obscure  legend,  overlaid  by  mythology, 
was  told  me  at  Bapa-(iti)  on  this  subject,  as  follows : 

*  Rapa-noi  (Easter  Island)  is  very  nearly  due  east  from  Rapa-iti,  dkfcial 
about  two  thousand  miles. 
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'* '  After  a  long  voyage,  a  canoe  from  Eapa-nui  arrived  one  day  at 
Bapa-(iti).  It  contained  no  one  but  women,  who  debarked  half 
perished  with  hunger  and  thirst.  No  man  existed  at  that  time  on  the 
deserted  shores  of  Bapa-(iti).  The  vahtnes  (women,  in  Maori)  despaired 
of  conserving  their  race,  when,  at  command  of  one  of  the  party,  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  waves,  extending  their  arms  towards  Rapa-nui 
and  invoking  their  gods.  Their  prayers  were  answered ;  some  of  the 
women  conceived,  and  thus  the  race  was  preserved  for  ever.' 

"That  legend  taken  strictly  would  make  Bapa-(iti)  a  colony  of 
Easter  Island.  But  it  is  in  contradiction  with  the  most  accredited 
traditions,  and,  perhaps,  it  simply  signifies  that  communication  between 
the  two  islands  existed.  In  effect,  the  stories  of  the  old  men  state 
specifically  that  the  two  islands  only  recognised  one  king,  who  resided 
at  Bapa-(iti),  whom  I  have  seen ;  he  was  then  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age." 

"  Where,  then,  is  that  island,  that  Eapa,  '  umbilical  cord  '  of  Easter 
laland  ?  It  is  a  land  without  history,  almost  without  geography,  for 
the  mother  is  less  known  than  the  daughter.  Rapa,  or  Rapa-iti,  also 
called  Oparo,  is  a  small  island  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  as  Easter 
laland.  Its  coasts  deeply  indented  make  it  resemble  a  crab  of  ten 
miles  in  length  by  six  in  width.  Its  broken  surface  has  no  plains  ; 
ererywhere  there  are  nothing  but  hills  and  valleys,  with  streams  and 
eascades  with  a  narrow  border  along  the  sea,  on  which  are  the 
plantations  of  tarOy  which,  together  with  fish,  form  the  food  of  the 
inhabitants. 

"  The  surface  essentially  volcanic  is  covered  with  a  thin  bed  of 
sandy  soil ;  nevertheless  there  is  to  be  found  on  the  heights  of  the 
island  a  bed  of  coal.  The  climate,  more  fresh  than  that  of  the  tropics, 
allows  much  the  same  growth  as  Tahiti,  but  is  much  less  vigorous. 
The  bread-fruit  is  not  to  be  seen ;  the  cocoanut  grows  with  difficulty, 
but  bears  no  fruit ;  the  sugar-cane  is  small  and  useless  ;  the  mangoes 
are  rare  and  indifferent.  On  the  other  hand  the  vegetables  of  Europe 
flourish  fairly  well.      •      .  The  inhabitants  are  tall,  robust,  with 

plenty  of  muscle,  darker  than  the  Tahitians  because  they  are  less 
mixed.  They  are  few  in  number,  friendly,  hospitable,  religious.  .  .  . 
When  I  knew  them  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  they  seemed  '  endowed 
with  all  the  virtues.'     .     .     . 

"The  heights  of  Rapa  are  crowned  with  veritable  forts,  which 
recall  the  pas  of  New  Zealand.  These  constructions,  dating  from  a 
oonsiderable  antiquity,  are  composed  of  platforms  built  up  by  heavy 
atones  and  earth ;  and  the  enclosures  furnished  with  parapets  measuring 
about  twelve  mHres  in  length  by  ten  wide.  At  their  bases  one  finds 
atone  axes  and  other  tools  of  ordinary  use  or  for  defence.  The  people 
built  their  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  retired  to  the  fortresses  at 
the  least  alarm.    According  to  the  old  men,  their  ance&toT«  "w^t^  n^t^ 
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warlike,  and  had  two  sovereigns,  between  whom  the  island  was  divided 
and  who  were  frequently  at  war.  The  last  of  these  was  Panma,  regent 
of  Pomare,  who  was  dispossessed  of  his  realm  at  the  time  of  the  umon 
of  Tahiti  and  its  dependencies  with  France. 

'*  TheTubuai  and  Ghimbier  (Mangareva)  islands  are  near  to  Rapa,* 
and  relations  have  existed  between  them  from  ancient  times.  No 
historic  documents  or  hierogliphic  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  at 
Bapa  revealing  any  common  origin  between  that  little  island  and 
Easter  Island ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  oral  traditions  one  would  never 
suspect  the  ties  that  connect  the  mother  to  the  daughter  isle." 

We  may  remark  that  the  best  existing  account  of  Easter  Island,  its 
mysterious  statues  and  incised  inscriptions  on  wooden  tablets,  is  to  be 
foimd  in  Mr.  W.  T.  Thompson's  *'  Te  pito  te  henua,  or  Easter  Island," 
published  by  the  National  Museum,  Washington,  in  1891,  which 
contains  many  illustrations  of  the  statues  and  inscriptions,  with  some 
(supposed)  translations  of  the  latter  into  Maori  and  English.  It  is 
dear,  however,  that  the  Maori  is  full  of  errors — possibly  due  to  bad 
handwriting.  The  language  spoken  by  the  people  is  very  closely  allied 
to  that  of  New  Zealand.  In  the  first  volume  of  our  *' Journal" 
Dr.  Oarrol,  of  Sydney,  also  gave  some  translations  of  the  tablets,  which 
he  conceives  to  be  expressed  in  some  of  the  South  American  languages; 
whilst  Bishop  Tepano  Jaussen,  in  1893,  in  his  ''  L'lle  de  Paques,"  also 
figures  some  of  the  tablets  and  gives  their  translation  in  Maori.  The 
Bishop  considers  that  they  are  expressed  in  the.  Maori  dialect  as  still 
spoken  by  the  Easter  Islanders. 

In  "  The  Transactions,  New  Zealand  Institute,"  Vol.  I.,  1868,  will 
be  found  an  interesting  description  of  a  visit  to  Bapa  (or  Rapa-iti), 
written  by  Captain  Vine  Hall,  accompanied  by  a  map,  a  chart  of  the 
harbour  (a  very  good  one),  and  several  sketches ;  those  showing  the 
stone-faced  forts  are  particularly  interesting.  They  are  very  like  Maori 
poBf  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  is  the  only  island  in  Polynesia  where 
poi  are  to  be  found.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Natives  came  originaUj 
from  Barotonga  ;  Rapa  was  certainly  known  traditionally  to  the 
Barotongans. 

The  mystery  of  Easter  Island  is  not  yet  solved.  It  offers  to  some 
of  our  wealthy  men  a  splendid  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge  by  sending  an  expedition  there,  members  of  which 
should  reside  on  the  island  for  at  least  twelve  months,  and  gather  such 
information  as  may  perhaps  solve  the  mystery. 


In  the  magazine  '^  Life,"  for  April,  1910,  will  be  found  an  artide 
entitled  "  The  Lost  Land  of  the  Maoris,"  by  Captain  Barcley,  F.R.G.8., 
F.B.U.S.I.,  in  which  he  seeks  to  prove  that  Easter  le^d  is  the 

*  The  first  is  about  four  handred  and  fifty  miles  N.W.,  and  the  seooDd  abool 
mx  hundred  and  eighty  milea  N.E.  of  Bapa-iti. 
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Hawaiki  of  the  Maoris,  and  bases  his  argument  mainly  on  the  supposed 
fact  that  somewhat  similar  statues  to  those  of  Easter  Island  have  been 
fonnd  in  New  Zealand.  These  ''  statues  "  are  the  two  stone  figures  on 
Mokoia  Island,  Lake  Eotorua,  named  Matua-tonga  and  Maru-tehe. 
The  author  is  evidently  not  well  posted  in  modern  research  as  to  the 
immediate  origin  of  the  Maoris,  which  is  now  quite  conclusively  shown 
to  be  Tahiti  and  the  adjacent  islands.  And  his  argument  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  Botorua  *'  statues,"  as  he  calls  them,  can  have  no  weight 
when  we  know  that  these  images,  far  from  having  been  brought  from 
Hawaiki,  as  the  legends  say,  are  made  of  the  local  Ryolitic  tufa  of 
Botorua.  They  were  kumara  gods,  a  male  and  a  female,  and  no  doubt, 
like  all  such  things,  were  very  sacred.  I  have  seen  Matu-tonga  myself ; 
it  is  about  four  to  five  feet  high  and  very  rudely  cut  out  of  the  soft 
tufa,  with  the  head  on  one  side  gazing  upwards  like  the  faces  on  the 
heitiki. 

Captain  Bardey  appears  to  have  been  on  board  H.M.S.  ''  Topaze  " 
daring  her  visit  to  Easter  Island,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Gouteaud.  He 
says,  writing  of  the  Maoris,  '*  traces  of  their  voyages  and  travels  exist, 
not  only  throughout  the  Southern  Pacific  but  far  beyond.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Bio  Neg^o,  a  g^at  river  of  Patagonia  discharging  into 
the  Atlantic,  there  are  numerous  Maori  graves ;  Maori  stone  implements 
have  been  discovered  in  Cusco  in  Peru,  and  even  more  wonderful,  far 
inland  in  South  America,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  near 
Santiago  del  Estero,  in  Argentine.**  It  is  submitted  that  whilst  there 
may  be  some  probability  of  Polynesian  voyages  being  extended  to  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America,  much  more  information  is  necessary 
before  such  precise  statements  as  those  above  can  be  justified. 

Again,  in  the  "  Revue  de  L'Ecole  D' Anthropologic  "  for  May,  1910, 
we  find  the  following  editorial  note  on  Easter  Island.  After  saying 
that  Pierre  Loti  has  lately  written  about  the  island,  **  who,  in  effect, 
knows  nothing  precise  on  anjrthing,"  goes  on  to  say,  **  It  is  to  the 
tablets  or  inscribed  planchettes  with  pictograph  writing,  of  which  a 
fMdele  (pattern)  has  been  found  in  South  America,  that  we  may 
reasonably  demand  the  secret  of  the  origin  of  the  authors  of  these 
itupade  (?  gross)  statues  in  stone,  and  which  the  Polynesians  have 
copied.  It  is  useful  to  recall  here  the  publication  which  the  *  Journal 
of  the  Polynesian  Society'  (Vol.  for  1892,  p.  95,  103,  and  233)  has 
made.  We  are  not  able  to  g^ve  here  the  translation  of  that  work,  now 
Bomewhat  old.  But  it  is  inadvisable  that  it  remains  unknown  to  those 
who  are  occupying  themselves  about  the  monuments  of  Easter  Island. 
These  inscriptions  are  estimated  as  between  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
hundred.  They  present  differences  in  the  vocabularies  employed  (p.  245) 
but  belong  to  the  Quichua  language,  and  are  of  the  period  of  the  most 
recent  kings  of  Cuzco." 


THE    PAUMOTU   VERSION    OF    THE    STORY 
OF   RATA. 


By  Tb  Aipitaboi-a-Nxii-a-Pabaiu.  of  Ba'i-boa  (or  Vavau), 
Paxjmotu  Group. 


Translated  by  A.  Leyerd  of  Tahiti. 


[M.  Lererd  says  in  bii  letters  that  the  following  legend  ie  written  in  the  dtdect 
of  Tahiti,  all  except  some  of  the  chants,  which  are  in  that  of  Rai'-roa  (or 
Bangjroa,  the  old  name  of  which  was  Varan),  and  which  island  lies  some  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  North -East  of  Tahiti,  in  a  line  with  the  Harqnesas  Qroap. 
It  forms  one  of  the  islands  of  the  North -West  end  of  the  Paumotu,  or  Toamota, 
Ghroup.  The  langfuage  in  which  the  text  is  written  is  a  somewhat  oormpt  form 
of  Tahitian ;  it  is  rather  Paumotnan  with  k  and  g  suppressed.  H.  Leverd  saji, 
"  I  had  to  respect  the  original  of  the  story  and  wrote  it  exactly  as  it  was  dictated 
to  me." 

'*ThiB  story  lb  local  only  in  appearance ;  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  eTcnti 
happened  in  Hamoa  and  Hiti  (Samoa  and  Fiji),  and  we  shall  see  in  the  stories  of 
Tafa'i  there  is  strong  eyidence  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  those  groups ;  also,  the 
Maori  accounts  teach  us  that  Tafa*i  (Tawhaki)  was  Rata*s  grandfather.  Tlie 
scenes  have  been  transferred  to  the  Society  Islands  with  the  migrations  from  the 
west,  and  names  of  old  places  in  the  old  homes  hare  been  given  to  the  new  ones. 

**  Uporu  is  the  old  name  of  Taha*a  Island,  westward  of  Tahiti  some  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles ;  and  Hahina,  Papenoo,  Bata*s  birth-plaoe,  is  on  the 
north-east  side  of  Tahiti.  Vavau  is  an  old  name  of  Porapora  Island  (north  of 
Taha'a),  as  also  of  Rangiroa.  Havai'i  lb  Ba'iatea  Island.  Fakarava  (in  the 
story)  and  Hao  are  in  the  Paumotu  Islands.  Hotutapu  is  a  peninfiula  north  of 
Ba'iatea  and  also  an  island  in  Porapora,  referred  to  in  the  stoiy  of  Hina  and 
Tinirau."] 

VAHIE-ROA^  was  the  husband,  Tahiti-to'erau*  was  the  wife,  and 
Papenoo  (north-west  side  of  Tahiti)  was  the  land.  They  begat 
a  child,  which  was  named  Rata  (tame).  On  one  occasion  the  parents 
left  Rata  in  charge  of  his  ancestor,  named  'Ui  (in  Paumotu,  Kui),  whilst 
they  went  out  to  ramOj  i.e,,  to  fish  by  torchlight,  in  order  to  procure 
some  food  for  Tahiti -to'erau  to  increase  her  milk  for  the  child.  They 
paddled  away  on  to  the  reef  some  distance  off  from  the  land  and  were 
soon  busily  engaged  in  their  work.     But  an  evil  aiio  (warrior)  of  Puna, 

1.  Long  piece  of  firewood.     2.  Tawhiri-tongarau  in  Maori. 
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the  crael  king  of  Ma'atea,^  was  there  seeking  for  prey ;  his  name  was 
Mata^u-ta'ota'o^  ;  he  was  a  large  bird  with  a  huge  beak,  and  as  soon  as 
lie  Baw  the  fishers  he  swooped  down,  seized  Vahie-roa,  swallowed  him, 
and  then  grasping  Tahiti-to^erau  in  his  talons,  carried  her  off  to  Ma'atea, 
where  she  was  hanged,  head  down,  on  a  fata  mihamiha^  or  altar  for 
offerings  belonging  to  Te  Vahine-huarei,  Puna's  daughter. 

We  will  now  leave  Vahie-roa,  and  Tahiti-to'erau  in  her  unpleasant 
position,  and  return  to  Rata.  He  was  as  yet  a  baby  and  therefore  paid 
little  heed  to  the  disappearance  of  his  parents.  'Ui  took  care  of  him, 
and  in  time  Rata  became  a  boy.  The  story  does  not  say  what  age  he 
was  when  a  revelation  came  to  him.  Rata  used  to  play  with  his  boy 
friends  at  various  games,  one  of  which  was  called  totaie  (that  is,  a  bent 
coooanut  leaf  made  to  slide  along  the  waves  like  a  small  canoe,  also 
called  tiiiratna).  Each  boy  put  his  own  on  the  sea,  and  the  gentle  breeze 
made  them  glide  along  gracefully.     Rata  said  (or  ?  sung)  : — 

Totoie,  toa  vai  e  a  hemo, 

Tauatini,  tauamano,  tapuara, 

Tore  ra  ta'a  totoie. 

Totoit  on  the  orest  of  the  wave,  slide  ! 

Thonsandfl,  thouBanda,  magio  spell ! 

My  totoie  is  proceeding. 

This  was  some  magic  spell  which  Rata  had  learned  from  'Ui,  for  we 
shall  see  later  on  that  he  was  a  sorcerer.  Rata's  totote  outstripped  the 
others,  which  vexed  them.  They  said,  '^  Our  totote  are  fairly  advancing." 
But  Rata  persisted  and  his  totoie  continued  to  advance,  which  further 
rexed  the  other  boys.     They  said  (or  sung)  to  him  : — 

Thy  totoU  does  well,  in  vengeance  seeking 

For  thy  father  Vahie-roa, 

Swallowed  by  Mata*a-ta'ota'o, 

And  for  thy  mother 

Who  lies  on  Vahine-hnarei^s  fata, 

Bata  remembered  this  saying  and  went  thoughtfully  away.  He  did 
not  know  he  had  parents,  for  'Ui  had  never  mentioned  them.  So  he 
went  to  'Ui  and  asked  him,  *^  Who  is  my  father  ?  and  who  is  my 
mother  ? "  *Ui  answered,  "  I  am  your  father  and  your  mother." 
"  How  could  you  procreate  me  ?  "  asked  Rata  (who  seems  to  have  been 
a  clever  boy).  'Ui  replied,  at  his  wits  end,  "  So  it  is.  Don't  ask  any 
more  questions."* 

After  this.  Rata  went  off  to  sleep.     The  next  morning  he  again  met 
his  friends,  who  were  playing  with  their  ships,  so  he  took  a  piece  of 
wood  and  bamboo,  and  made  one  for  himself,  saying : — 
Should  my  ship  go  ahead, 
And  the  others  capsize. 

3.  An  iflland  abont  seventy  miles  east  of  Tahiti,  known  in  Maori  traditions 
as  IfeketiA.  4.  Hatoka-tangotango  in  Maori  traditions.  6.  Here  follows  a  scene 
that  cannot  be  translated. 
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Upon  this  all  the  other  boys'  shipe  capsized,  at  which  Rata  said,  '^  Mj 
ship  is  nicely  sailing,"  which  vexed  the  boys  all  the  more,  and  tbej 
replied,  "  Sailing  is  thy  ship  in  vengeance  to  seek  for  thy  father,'^  etc 
Rata  well  understood  and  returned  to  'Ui  and  said,  ^'  I  now  onderBtaod 
clearly ;  my  father  has  been  eaten  by  Mata'u-ta'ota'o,  and  my  mother 
laid  on  Te  Vahine-hnarei's  altar.  Tell  me  how  this  happened."  Ti 
replied,  "  You  are  right  I  Vahie*roa  was  indeed  eaten,  and  Tahiti-to'enn, 
your  mother,  is  lying  on  Te  Vahine-huarers  /ate."  Said  Rata,  "  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  the  truth  ?  Did  you  not  say  you  were  my  father  and 
my  mother  ?  "  '^  Because  I  love  you !  You  cannot  do  what  you  want ; 
they  are  monsters  belonging  to  Puna,  the  king."  Rata  replied,  '*  Let 
me  know  bow  I  can  approach  them."  "  You  cannot  do  so.  There  are 
the  aito  (or  warriors)  of  Puna,  the  e'ihe,'  the  'anae-hotnare,  the 
pahua-tutahi,  ^  the  'au-roa,^  tupapa,  ouru-tau'eva,  Te  a'au-fa'arava.' 
Matu'a-ta'ota'o  is  a  bird.  How  could  you  approach  them?  You  would 
surely  be  devoured." 

But  the  wise  words  of  'Ui  did  not  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  Rata 
(or  Rata  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  himself),  and  he  asked  once  more, 
''  Let  me  know  how  I  could  get  to  where  they  are."  *'*'  On  a  ship," 
replied  'Ui.  "  How  can  I  manage  to  obtain  a  ship  ?"  said  Rata.  "  Ton 
must  fell  a  tree  and  make  it  into  a  canoe,"  said  'Ui.  Rata  thought  'Ui 
was  right,  for  he  knew  no  other  means  of  obtaining  a  canoe ;  but  he 
was  uncertain  how  to  proceed  about  it  and  therefore  asked  ^Ui,  "  Hare 
you  got  an  axe  ?  "  To  which  *Ui  replied,  "  This  is  a  good  one."  Rata 
took  the  axe  and  carefully  examined  it,  but  found  it  had  not  been  well 
sharpened,  and  exclaimed,  "  This  will  not  cut  the  tree  down."  *Ui 
replied,  "  Then  sharpen  it  on  my  back ! "  Rata  did  so,  whilst  'Ui 
chanted  an  incantation  : — 

Sharpened  on  *Ui'8  sacred  back, 

Oh  !   the  sacred  back  of  mighty  'Ui ! 

Mighty  back ! 

When  Rata  eiLamined  the  edge  he  found  it  very  sharp,  and  said,  "  Sharp 
is  the  edge  of  my  axe ;  that  back  is  a  good  grindstone."  Then  'Ui  said 
to  him.  '^  If  you  go  to  the  forest,  mourning  for  your  father,  to  the  valley 
of  To*ohiti,  *  ®  your  canoe  will  soon  be  finished." 

So  Rata  betook  himself  to  the  valley  of  the  To'ohiti,  and  selecting  a 
nice,  straight  tamanu^  ^  tree,  he  felled  it,  cut  off  the  branches,  and  then 
went  back  to  *Ui,  who  inquired,  "  Your  tree,  where  is  it ? "  "I  have 
felled  it,"  said  Rata.  **  Your  tree  is  standing  upright  again,"  said 
'Ui.  ^  ^  But  Rata  paid  no  attention  to  this  and  went  off  to  sleep.  Early 
next  morning  he  went  back  to  the  forest,  where  he  found  to  his  great 

6.  A  fish.  7.  TheTridacna  shell-fiah.  8.  A  fiah.  9.  The  FakaraTa  reef. 
10.  To'ohitl,  the  spirita  of  the  forest.  11.  Or  ati^  CmhphyUum  imopkiUum, 
12.  See  the  Maori,  Rarotonga,  and  Aitntaki  versions — almost  exactly  the  same. 
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astonishment  that  his  tree  was  standing  upright  again,  with  not  a 
chip  or  a  leaf  wanting.  He  again  set  to  work  and  soon  the  tree  was 
down  again.  He  chopped  off  all  the  branches  and  returned  to  ^Ui,  who 
said,  ^'  Your  tree  is  standing  upright  again ! "  and  so  Rata  found  it  on 
Us  return  to  the  forest  next  morning.  He  said  to  himself,  "  This  is  a 
mighty  tree ;  an  enchanted  tree  I "  He  again  set  to  work,  felled  the 
tree  and  lopped  off  the  branches.  Before  leaving  he  hid  himself  to 
watch  what  would  occur.  After  a  while  he  heard  voices ;  then  he  saw 
a  fairy,  whose  name  was  Tava'a,^^  who  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
others.  Only  parts  of  their  bodies  were  visible— a  foot,  a  nose,  a  leg, 
etc,  and  without  visible  hands.  Tava'a  was  singing  a  powerful 
incantation  : — *  * 

Fly  together,  chipe  of  my  tree, 

Fly  hither,  fly  hither, 

Thou  pith  of  my  tree. 

Stick  fast  together. 

Hold  fast  like  glae, 

Stand  upright,  O  tree.i« 

At  this  every  chip,  twig,  and  leaf  was  restored  to  its  proper  place,  and 
the  tree  rose  up  again.  But  Rata  seized  some  branches  and  delayed  the 
process  of  erection.  Tava'a,  not  understanding  why  his  incantation  was 
not  effective,  said  with  anger : — 

Stick  fast  together. 
Stand  upright,  O  tree ! 

Up  went  the  tree  and  Rata  was  lifted  from  the  ground ;  he  shouted 
loudly,  at  which  all  the  To'ohiti-mataroa  (Tava'a  people)  started  at  the 
unexpected  voice,  and  the  tree  came  down,  and  with  it  all  the  people  in 
larprise.  Rata  showed  himself  and  remained  some  time  without 
speaking.  Then  Tava'a  stood  up  and  inquired,  '^  What  is  your  wish, 
Oh  our  grandson  ?  "  >  ^  Rata  replied,  "  I  want  a  ship."  Tava'a  feeling 
well  disposed,  said,  "  If  you  yourself  do  it,  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
finish,  but  the  To'ohiti-mataroa  will  soon  accomplish  the  work."  "  Well  I " 
replied  Rata,  "  Proceed."  But  Tava'a  objected,  "  Give  us  the  sinnet, 
the  drill,  the  calking-ohisel,  and  the  mallet."  Rata  fetched  these  things 
and  said  to  Tava'a,  ''These  are  the  things  you  asked  for."  Tava*a 
raplied,  "  Glad  am  I,  now  go  back  home,  Oh  our  grandson  I " 

When  'Ui  saw  Rata  he  inquired,  "  What  has  become  of  your  task  P" 
He  answered,  *'  To'ohiti-mataroa  have  it  in  hand."  "  Then  your  ship 
will  soon  be  finished,"  said  'Ui.  It  was  now  night  and  both  went  to 
rest  In  the  middle  of  the  night  Rata  shouted  out  to  'Ui,  "  My  dream  I 
Inspired  by  the  god  Tane ;  the  shining  Tane,  the  birds  praise  him.    My 

13.  Ta^  oausative  prefix :  va^a,  canoe.  14.  See  also  the  Maori  version.  15.  See 
tile  'Miitian  version.  16.  We  must  not  infer  Rata  was  really  their  grandson ;  it  is 
a  mere  form  of  speech. 
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dream !  My  happy  dream  !  Dream  of  my  canoe  !  Being  at  the  door  of 
my  house ! "  'Ui,  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  dream,  said,  ''  Take  a 
stone  and  throw  it  hy  the  door ;  you  may  be  sure  when  you  hear  the 
sound  that  your  canoe  is  finished."  So,  in  the  darkness,  Rata  did  so, 
and  then  listened.  The  stoue  made  a  peculiar  sound.  'Ui  inquired, 
"  What  does  that  sound  like ? "  "I  have  already  told  you ;  my  ship u 
finished." 

At  dawn  Rata  looked  out  and  saw  the  canoe,  and  after  examiniog 
it,  said  to  'Ui,  "  This  canoe  is  a  very  good  one ;  I  am  quite  satisfied." 
^Ui  now  advised,  *'  Store  some  food."  Rata  complied,  and  then  *Fi 
added,  "  Now  take  it  down  to  the  sea."  Rata  did  so,  and  jumped  on 
board,  but  the  canoe  sank  under  his  weight,  so  he  shouted  out  to  'XJi  in 
despair,  "  Oh,  'Ui,  this  is  a  bad  canoe !  "  *'  What  is  the  matter  with 
it  ?"  asked  *Ui.^ '  "  I  shall  not  be  able  to  reach  where  I  want  to  go. 
Come  down  and  repeat  your  incantations."     Then  *Ui  went  to  work  :— 

Come  hither,  To'ohiti-mataroa, 

Let  suooeae  attend  the  finit  voyage  of  '<  Tuatrata,"  i  ^ 

Now  on  the  right  side,  now  on  the  left, 

Now  on  the  bow,  now  on  the  stem, 

Be  complete.  Oh  !  To'ohiti-mataroa !  i  9 

Then  'Ui  told  Rata  to  launch  his  canoe,  and  on  his  doing  so  there  was 
not  a  drop  of  water  in  it.  He  said  to  *Ui,  "  You  told  the  truth.  8Uj 
here,  I  am  off."  So  Rata  sailed  away,  not  alone,  for  through  'Ui's  aid 
the  To'ohiti  had  come  on  board  to  act  as  crew,  but  they  were  invisible. 
Sometime  after  the  departure  Rata  became  downcast,  for  he  was  a 
boy  and  alone  (he  had  not  apparently  noticed  the  To'ohiti),  so  be 
shouted  :— 

*'  My  land  which  stays  yonder :  disappear,  disappear,  stone  of  the  marae^  the 

rooks  of  the  point,  rooks  of  the  meeting-plaoe,  rocks  of  the  royal  pUoe ; 

disappear  my  land  which  lies  yonder.'' 

When  this  had  been  said  (or  sung),  on  looking  ahead  he  saw  one  of 
Puna's  aito  (or  warriors).  Tava^a  said,  '^  Gk>  to  the  bow,  Pahua-tutahi'^ 
is  the  warrior  ! "  Rata  grasped  his  long  spear  named  "  Taipu-arii"*^ 
and  then  the  ship  was  entering  the  big  mollusc.  Tava'a  shouted, 
^'Strike  him  at  the  root!"  Rata  did  so  and  easily  took  the  huge 
mollusc  into  the  canoe,  where  it  was  instantly  devoured  by  To'ohiti. 

They  sailed  on  again,  and  soon  Tava'a  shouted  out,  "  Gk>  to  the  bow, 
Au  (Te  Auroa'  ' )  is  the  warrior ! "     Rata  went  ahead  and  Tava'a  again 

17.  'Ui  appears  to  have  been  blind,  as  is  stated  in  the  Tafa'i  legend,  for  1m 
always  asks  similar  questions.  This  strengthens  the  opinion  that  this  *Ui  u  the 
same  as  in  the  Tafa*i  story,  and  a  woman,  not  a  man.  [Kui,  in  the  Maori  stoiXi 
is  blind,  and  a  woman,  indeed  Arm,  or  kuia^  means  an  old  woman. — Editob*] 
18.  Tnai-Rata,  name  of  the  canoe.  19.  Vexy  difficult  to  translate.  20.  ^ 
Tridacna.  21.  '*  Upsetting  the  chief."  22.  P  Sword-fish,  a  dangwoua  fish  with  a 
long  beak.  When  the  Natiree  are  fishing  by  torchlight,  they  sometimes  attack 
them  and  cause  fatal  wounds. 
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shouted,  ''  Strike  !  He  is  leaping ! "  Rata  did  so,  and  then  took  the 
fish  on  board,  where  To'ohiti  swallowed  it.  The  same  thing  occurred 
with  the  Anae-hotuare  (?  the  mullet,  Maori  kanae).  Tava'a  said, 
"  Ouru-tauera'  ^  is  the  warrior ! "  Rata  went  forward  and  there  saw 
the  roots  coming  up  to  encircle  the  canoe  and  cause  it  to  sink.  Tava'a 
shouted,  "  Strike  the  main  root  of  the  tree  !  "  Rata  did  so,  and  was 
then  able  to  take  it  into  the  canoe,  where  it  was  instantly  devoured  by 
To*ohiti. 

Then  again  occurred  the  same  incidents  with  the  Aietupapa  (tree  or 
coral).  Said  Tava'a,  "  Te  A*au  Fa'arava^*  is  the  warrior."  Rata 
went  forward  and  found  the  ship  entangled  and  the  sea  breaking 
furiously,  endangering  the  ship.  Tava'a  shouted,  "  Strike  the  root !  " 
Rata  did  so,  and  since  that  time  the  coral  is  dead  and  now  forms  the 
present  Fakarava  Island. 

They  sailed  on  again,  and  Tava'a  said,  "  Go  to  the  head  !  "  Rata 
now  saw  a  dark  cloud  in  the  distance.  Rata  informed  Tava'a,  who 
replied,  "  So  it  is  !  That  is  Matu'u-ta'ota'o.^'  Seek  for  a  firm  standing 
place  for  yourself."  Rata  went  to  the  bows  as  before,  but  Tava^a 
objected,  saying,  ''This  is  thy  first  bad  standing  place,  Rata."  He 
then  moved  to  the  middle  of  the  ship,  and  thence  to  the  stem.  Tava'a 
said,  ''  This  is  thy  third  bad  standing  place.  Rata."  ''  Where  shall  I 
stand,  then  ?  "  said  Rata,  "  I  have  tried  the  only  three  possible  places." 
Tava'a  explained,  "  There  is  one  other  left,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you 
are  a  dead  man."  "  Where  is  it  ?"  asked  Rata.  ''  Go  on  to  end  of  the 
steering  paddle."  Rata  did  so,  and  then  asked  Tava'a  to  raise  the  pora 
(handle)  up,  which  caused  Rata  to  be  submerged  up  to  the  waist.  Next 
he  asked  Tava'a  to  lower  the  handle,  which  brought  him  up  in  the  air. 
From  there  he  shouted : — 

This  is  a  good  staudiog  for  Rata, 

The  wra3  ff  belongs  to  him,  belongs  to  him, 

This  is  a  good,  the  b^t  standing. 

Be  strong ;  it  lb  the  beet  standing, 

One  good  standing  for  Rata. 

The  dark  cloud  had  now  resolved  itself  into  the  bird  Matu'u-ta'ota'o. 
Tava'a,  who  held  the  steering  paddle,  and  the  To'ohiti,  were  unseen  ; 
Matu'u  only  saw  Rata  in  his  high  position.  The  monster  bird  came 
near  and  called  out,  "  O  Rata !  Throw  some  food  for  the  warrior !  '^ 
Rata  did  not  move,  so  Matu'u  flew  round  the  ship,  opened  his  great  bill 
and  dashed  at  Rata,  who  called  out  to  Tava'a,  *'  Up  with  the  poro 
(handle)."  So  Rata  went  down  into  the  water  and  Matu'u  passed  over 
him,  but  Rata's  spear  struck  him  heavily  and  cut  off  one  wing,  which 

23.  Either  a  tree  or  coral.  24.  Coral,  then  living.  25.  The  blue  heron, 
Herodiat  Mtra,  26.  Red  feathers,  power  [in  which  it  seems  to  agree  with  Maori 
Jkura,  the  higher  knowledge,  hence  power.— -Editob.] 
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was  taken  on  board  and  instantly  devoured  by  the  To'ohiti-mataroa. 
But  Matu'u  was  still  able  to  fly,  as  he  again  made  an  attack,  when  the 
same  thing  happened  and  the  other  wing  was  struck,  llfatu'u  then 
fell  and  was  quickly  killed,  taken  into  the  canoe,  and  Vahie-roa's  head 
(Bata's  father's)  fell  out  of  its  mouth,  but  there  were  only  the  bones. 
Bata  wept  oyer  it  and  said,  ^'  Now  you  have  come  out,  but  this  is  only 
the  rotten  sheath."  Matu'u  was  now  devoured  as  the  other  aito  had 
been ;  the  feathers  were  used  to  adorn  the  ship  as  tokens  of  victory. 

After  this  Bata  sailed  on  to  Makatea,  Puna's  land,  where  his  mother 
was.  He  had  overcome  all  Puna's  warriors,  and  now  went  on  to  Aiha 
(the  old  name  of  Makatea,  or  Saunder's  Island).  In  time  Aiha  came  in 
sight.  The  people  on  shore,  when  they  saw  the  ship  approaching, 
reported  to  Puna,  ''There  is  a  ship  coming!"  The  king  laughed, 
''  Don't  you  see  those  warriors  of  the  ocean  like  Matu'u  and  the  others ; 
they  are  resting  owing  to  the  calm."  Later  on,  when  Rata's  ship  came 
near  to  the  land,  someone  went  again  to  Puna.  ''  It  is  a  ship,  and  there 
are  men  on  it."  Puna  now  thought  it  best  to  have  a  look  himself.  He 
exclaimed,  ''  Where  are  those  warriors  of  the  ocean  ?  "  Then  it  dawned 
upon  him  that  they  had  been  killed. 

When  Bata  came  to  the  land  he  had  to  exercise  great  care,  for  the 
landing  is  difficult.  Two  men  were  standing  by  the  pass.^^  Bata  took 
the  helm ;  the  men  on  shore  shouted  to  him  wishing  to  mislead  him, 
"  Luff ! "  But  Tava'a  said,  "  No  !  Haul  close  to  the  wind."  A  little 
while  after  they  shouted,  "  Haul  close ! "  And  Tava'a  again  said,  ''  No ! 
Luff ! "  So  the  ship  went  safely  through  the  pass  owing  to  Tava'a's 
instructions.  The  men  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Bata  was  a  very 
intelligent  boy. 

As  soon  as  they  had  landed,  Bata  went  to  the  forest  to  cut  skids  for 
his  canoe,  and  on  his  return  with  them  the  place  was  crowded  with 
people,  all  astonished  at  the  deeds  of  Bata  (Tava'a  and  the  To'ohiti  were 
invisible),  and  wondered  how  a  young  lad  could  manage  so  large  a  vessel. 
''  We  shall  see,"  said  someone,  ''  if  he  can  lift  a  ship  to  bring  it  inland." 
Bata  crouched  under  the  ship  so  as  to  lift  it,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
''  Make  the  ship  to  slide  on  the  skids,  O  To'ohiti-mataroa  I  You  whose 
help  allowed  me  to  overcome  the  monsters  Ouru-taeva,  Aie-tupapa,  Te 
A'au-fa'arava,  Pahua-tutahi,  Te  Auroa,  and  Anae-hotuare.  Gome  and 
help — homai  he  ti,  homai  he  td.^''  The  ship  now  moved  up  to  the  last 
skid  quite  easily,  and  now  indeed  the  people  recognised  that  the  warriors 
of  Puna  must  have  been  slain,  and  were  in  amazement  at  Bata's  feats. 

The  next  night  Puna  sent  messengers  to  Bata  asking  him  to  marry 
his  daughter  (to  marry  after  the  brief  form  of  the  country) ;  and  so 
Bata  married  Te  Vahine-huarei.     At  night,  when  the  lady  saw  that 

26.  There  ia  no  real  pass,  only  a  cnt  in  the  land  abont  seventy  feet  long  inland. 
27.  We  reoogniae  a  oommon  phrase  in  Maori  waiataa  in  the  ^  and  id, — 'Btatowu 
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Rata  was  aaleep,  she  went  out  and  told  Puna's  men,  who  g^athered 
together  and  fastened  all  the  apertures  of  the  house  and  then  set  it  on 
fire,  whilst  they  all  stood  round  ready  to  slay  Rata  if  he  escaped  the 
flames.  The  house  was  consumed  by  the  fire  and  a  loud  noise  was  heard 
as  the  bursting  of  a  man's  belly,  but  it  was  only  that  of  a  lizard.  They 
all  thought  it  was  Rata,  and  thus  reported  to  the  king.  The  latter  was 
a  practical  man,  and  now  sent  his  people  to  the  ship  to  secure  all  the 
valuables  in  it.  As  they  approached,  to  their  great  surprise  they  found 
Rata  standing  on  his  ship.  They  said  to  one  another,  ''  Lo  !  He  is 
living !  It  was  only  a  lizard  we  heard  bursting."  All  the  people  now 
returned  to  the  king,  who  asked,  '<  Where  is  he  ?"  <'  We  found  him 
standing  on  his  ship ! "     Then  said  the  king,  "  Don't  disturb  him." 

So  Rata  stood  alone  on  his  ship.  Some  days  after  he  went  to 
Hiri-ma-to'a,  and  Hiri-ma-to'erau,  who  used,  in  the  night  of  the  moon 
called  Turn,  when  the  iupa  (crabs)  lay  eggs,  to  catch  them  by  torchlight ; 
this  was  their  usual  diet.  When  the  time  came  for  this  kind  of  work, 
Rata  engaged  in  it  also ;  and  as  they  severed  the  claws  of  the  crabs, 
Rata  was  cutting  small  branches  in  order  that  they  might  think  they 
were  crabs  also.  Rata  asked,  '^  How  many  claws  do  you  leave  to  each' 
crab  P "  ''  One  on  each ;  sometimes  two.  These  last  are  used  later." 
Rata  thus  learned  how  their  crabs  were  marked,  and  he  said,  '^  Well  I 
I  do  the  same  also."  When  they  had  obtained  a  sufficiency  they  both 
went  back  to  their  home  to  rest.  As  soon  as  Rata  judged  they  were 
asleep,  he  stood  up  and  tore  the  bottom  of  the  baskets  and  abstracted  all 
the  crabs,  and  then  retired  to  sleep. 

When  the  two  crab-fishers  awakened  next  morning  they  noticed  the 
absence  of  the  crabs  and  concluded  they  had  been  stolen.  Rata  said  to 
them,  '^  Come  and  see  my  crabs  in  my  basket ;  they  have  one  pair  of 
claws  each,  just  like  yours."  They  were  deceived  by  Rata's  lying  and 
answered,  "  That  is  right,  we  saw  you  fishing."  Then  Rata  returned 
to  his  ship,  leaving  Hiri-ma-to*a  and  Hiri-ma-to'erau  in  great  trouble 
f dr  want  of  food. 

Bata  was  a  great  joker,  and  some  days  later,  having  met  two 
fishermen  named  Tupai-i-uta  and  Tupai-i-tai,^^  he  resolved  to  play 
some  tricks  on  them.  They  were  King  Puna's  fishermen.  He  said  to 
them,  "  Whither  go  ye  ?  "  "  We  are  going  to  fish  with  lines."  Said 
Rata,  "  We  will  all  go  together."  "  Then  come,"  said  they,  and  on 
their  invitation  he  followed  them  in  their  canoe  as  they  paddled  away  to 
the  deep  sea.  On  reaching  a  certain  spot  the  fishermen  said,  "  Here  we 
used  to  fish."  But  Rata  objected,  '<  No  !  We  will  stay  when  the  land 
grows  dim  in  the  distance."  They  again  paddled  on  until  the  land  was 
a  mere  dark  outline  when  they  stopped.  Now  Rata  asked  one  of  the 
fishermen  to  produce  his  hook.     Rata,  with  contempt,  said,  '^  This  is  no 

28.  Limits  iolaiid  and  IdmitB  seawud. 
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good;  you  maj  catch  a  cavally,  it  will  break  asunder."  The  other 
fisherman  now  exhibited  his  hook ;  on  seeing  which  Rata  said,  ''  This  is 
a  good  one,  but  there  is  something  wrong  with  it ;  a  shark  will  bite  and 
this  hook  will  break  too." 

The  first  fisherman  baited  his  hook  and  threw  it  overboard ;  he  felt 
a  nibble  and  pulled  in,  and  nearly  secured  the  fish,  which  turned  out  to 
be  a  cavally ;  and  then  the  hook  broke.  Then  the  second  fisherman  lost 
his  hook  through  a  shark.  The  men  wondered  at  Rata's  predictions 
having  become  verified. 

Rata  then  let  down  his  own  line  from  his  seat  in  the  middle  of  the 
canoe,  Tupai-i-uta  being  at  the  bow,  and  Tupai-i-tai  in  the  stem.  The 
fish  that  Rata  hooked  was  ''The  Awakening  Rooster "^«  of  Puna. 
Rata  pulled,  but  what  both  the  fishermen  thought  was  a  fish,  started 
away  for  the  land,  dragging  the  canoe  after  it  at  a  great  rate.  The 
mountains  appeared  to  rise  up  as  the  distance  decreased ;  the  groves 
were  soon  visible,  and  then  the  pass  in  the  reef.  Tupai-i-uta  shouted 
to  Tupai-i-tai,  "  Beware  of  the  pass !  "  The  other  answered,  *'  Take  a 
strong  hold  of  the  helm !  "  Then  the  canoe  entered  the  pass  and  ran 
ashore.  The  rooster  crowed,  and  all  noticed  that  Rata  had  caught 
Puna's  "  Awakening  Rooster."  He  pulled  in  the  line  and  took  the 
bird  ashore  with  him  to  eat.  Puna  said  nothing  to  Rata  because  he  and 
everyone  else  were  afraid  of  the  boy  and  astonished  at  his  courage.  The 
bird  was  duly  eaten.  And  then  Rata  came  to  the  conclusion  he  had  no 
sufficient  means  of  vanquishing  the  king  and  had  no  power  over  him. 

Rata  then  made  preparations  to  depart  for  the  deep  sea,  and  at  the 
proper  time  sailed  away,  and  after  being  a  day  and  night  at  sea,  he  met 
the  "  To'a-hau-ma'ariri,"  the  cold  south  wind ;  on  which  he  returned 
to  Ma'atea,  for  by  this  south  wind  he  intended  to  subdue  Puna,  for  he 
would  be  without  strength  owing  to  the  cold.  Rata  and  his  spirit  friend 
Tava'a  went  together  to  the  king,  where  the  spirit  friend  tied  Puna  by 
the  hands  and  feet,  put  a  rope  round  his  neck,  tied  the  left  part  of  the 
king's  hair  to  a  stone,  and  the  right  part  to  another  stone,  and  thus  he 
was  completely  helpless.  Puna  said  to  them,  ''  Be  gone !  You  two !  I 
am  old  and  tied  up  now,  but  we  shall  see  to-morrow."  Rata  replied, 
''  Rata  am  1 1  Who  fished  up  your  rooster.  We  shall  see  to-morrow ! 
You  will  become  acquainted  with  the  dark  regions  (the  Under -world), 
and  your  neck  I  will  break." 

Puna  knew  it  was  Rata.  He  struggled ;  he  broke  the  trees  to  which 
he  was  tied ;  he  split  the  stones.  The  sun  rose.  Rata  smote  him  on 
the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  Tava'a  struck  him  too — Puna-ama-te-hao-rs*i 
had  ended  his  life  I 

The  wise  Tava'a  now  said  to  Rata,  "  Gk>  and  fetch  your  mother, 
Tahiti -to'erau  "  (Tahiti-of-the-north).     Rata  went  to  his  mother,  and 

29.  The  oook  which  awoke  the  king  each  morning  by  its  crowing. 
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broke  up  the  offering-altar  of  Te  Vahine-hnarei.      He  sung  a  song  for 
his  mother. 

(The  translation  of  the  song  does  not  convey  any  sense  in  English.) 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  song  Rata  fetched  Te  Vahine-huarei,  who 

was  guarded  hy  the  eels,  Tuhua,^^'  Arahaia,  and  Mamea,^^   but  these 

were  slain,  and  then  Te  Vahine-huarei  was  taken  to  Bata's  ship  as  a 

wife  for  him. 

After  this  Rata  sailed  back  to  his  own  country,  where,  on  landing, 
he  met  'Ui,  and  said  to  him,  "  Here  am  I,  the  warrior  who  went  to  the 
deep  sea,  the  splashing  sea."  'Ui  replied,  "  Twice  powerful !  Manifold 
strength !    You  are  no  longer  my  grandson  (but  a  god  ?)  " 

30.  A  spotted  sea-eel.     31.  A  red-eyed  sea- eel. 
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RATA. 


Na  Te  AxPITABOI-A-NTTI-A-PaILA&A  TB  PABIU  ICAI. 


OYahie-roa  te  tane,  Tahiti-to'erau  te  vahine,  Papenoo  te  fenaa,  fanaii 
ta  raua  tamaiti  o  Rata.  Yaiho  atura  raua  i  taua  tamaiti  n  i 
tana  tupuna  tane  ia  'Ui ;  haere  raua  i  nia  i  te  vaa ;  tele  ta  raua  ohipa  e 
rama  i  te  ia  ei  haamahoahu  no  taua  vahine  ra  ia  tahe  tona  a  ei  maa  na 
te  tamaiti.  Hoe  atura  raua  i  nia  i  te  aau,  to  raua  taeraa  i  reira  te 
maue  mai  ra  teienei  manu  o  '^  Matu'u-ta'ota'o  "  tona  ioa,  rave  hia  te  tane 
Yahie-roa  amu  hia  e  taua  manu  ra ;  te  vahine  ra  o  Tahiti-to'erau,  afai 
hia  tura  ia  i  uta  i  te  fenua  ra  i  Ma'atea  i  te  arii  ra  ia  Puna,  rave  hia 
tura  taua  vahine  ra,  huri  hia  na  avae  i  nia  ei  vairaa  maa  na  te  tamahine 
a  Puna  na  Te  Yahine-huarei. 

Ta  raua  tamaiti  ra  o  Rata  te  hapao  hia  ra  e  'Ui  e  paari  rii  aera  tana 
tamaiti  ra,  amui  atura  te  hoe  pupu  tamarii,  teie  ta  ratou  ohipa  e  totoie ; 
haere  anae  atura  ratou  i  tahatai  i  raro  i  te  miti,  f  ati  mai  ra  teienei  miti, 
tuu  anae  mai  ra  te  mau  tamarii  atoa  i  ta  ratou  mau  totoie  e  Rata  Hoa. 
Parau  maira  Rata,  na'o  atura :  — 

Totoie,  toa  yai  e  a  hSmo 
Taaatini,  taoamano,  tupoara, 
Te  tere  ra  tan  totoie. 

Parau  maira  teienei  mau  tamarii,  '*  Tere  to  tatou  totoie."  Pahono 
atura  Rata,  **  Tere  tau  totoie." 

Inoino  aera  teie  mau  tamarii  i  te  parau  a  Rata ;  parau  atura : — 

Tere  ra  to  totoie,  raa  hia  te  taua 

I  to  metua  ia  Vahie-roa 

I  horomii  hia  e  Mata'u-ta'otao'o 

E  to  metoa  yahine  ra 

Te  peepee  ra  ia  i  nia 

I  te  fata  mihamiha  na  Te  Vahine-hoarei. 

Ite  ae  ra  Rata  i  taua  parau  ra,  rave  ihora  i  tona  totoie,  haere  atura  i 
te  tupuna  ra  ia  *Ui,  ui  atura,  "  O  vai  tou  metua  ?  E  tou  metaa 
vahine  ?  "  Pahono  mai  ra  'Ui,  '^  O  vau  nei  a  ia."  Parau  atura  Rata, 
'<  E  au  ia,  o  oe  nia  e  o  oe  raro  ?  "  Parau  mai  ra  *Ui,  ''  E  au."  Parau 
atura  Rata,  '* Ahiri,  a  rave  oe."  Parau  mai  ra  'Ui,  "  Nao  hoi  a." 
Tiraha  tura  'Ui,  e  ia  oti  i  te  reira,  parau  mai  ra,  '*  Mai  te  reira  te  huro.'* 
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Ite  aera  Bata,  manao  ihora  oia  e  parau  man.  Poipoi  aera  tana 
mahaaa  ra,  haere  faahou  atnra  Bata  i  pihai  iho  i  teienei  maa  tamarii. 
£oohia  tura  te  faatere  ra  i  te  pahi ;  rave  ihora  teienei  tamaiti  i  te  of e, 
hamani  ihora  i  te  ie,  tun  atara  i  raro  i  te  miti,  parau  atnra : — 

Ian  nia,  iaa  raro,  ia  ora  te  pahi 
O  ana  tamarii  na  e  a  horia. 

Hnri  ihora  te  pahi  o  tana  man  tamarii  ra,  pan  roa  aera.  I  reira 
Bata  te  paran  raa,  '^  Tere  ton  pahL"  Paran  mai  ra  teienei  man  tamarii, 
*'  Tere  to  taton  pahL"  Paran  atnra  Bata,  *'  Tere  ton  pahi."  Inoino 
faahon  ihora  teienei  man  tamarii  i  tana  paran  ra,  pahono  atnra,  '*  Tere 
to  pahi  e,  raa  hia  te  tanai  to  metna  ia  Yahie-roa  i  horomii  hia  e  Matn'n- 
ta'ota'o  e  to  metna  vahine  ra  te  peepee  ra  ia  i  nia  i  te  lata  mihamiha  a 
Te  Vahiue-hnareL"  Faaroo  aera  Bata  i  tana  paran  ra,  rave  ihora  i 
tona  pahi,  haere  atnra  i  mna  i  te  aro  o  tona  tnpnna  ia  'Ui,  paran  atnra, 
*'  Ua  papn  roa  ian,  na  pan  ton  metna  ia  Matn'n-ta'ota^o,  e  ton  metna 
vahine  ra  te  peepee  ra  ia  i  nia  i  te  fata  mihamiha  a  Te  Vahine* hnarei ; 
&uite  mai  oe  ian."  Paran  mai  ra  'Ui,  '^  Paran  man  ta  oe  e  Bata,  na 
pan  man  to  metna  o  Yahie-roa  ia  Matn'n-ta^ota*o  e  to  oe  metna  vahine." 
Paran  atnra  Bata,  *'  Eaha  hoi  te  mea  i  haavare  mai  oe  ian  e  o  oe 
ton  metna  tane  e  ton  metna  vahine?"  Pahono  mai  ra  'Ui,  ^'  E  aroha 
ton  ia  oe  eita  e  noaa  ia  oe,  e  man  tnpntnpna  te  reira  no  te  arii  ra  no 
Puna."  Paran  atnra  Bata,  '^  Faaite  mai  oe  ian  i  te  ravea  e  tae  ai  an." 
Pnoi  mai  ra  'Ui,  *^  E  ita  oe  e  tae  teie  te  man  aito  no  Pnna :  Eihe, 
^anae-hotnare,  pahna-tntahi,  'an-roa,  aie-tnpapa,  onm*tan'eva,  te 
a'an-la'arava,  e  mann  Matn'n-ta'ota'o,  i  hea  ia  oe  e  o  ai,  e  pan  oe." 

Paran  atnra  Bata,  '*  Faaite  mai  oe  i  te  ravea  e  tae  ai  an."  Pahono 
mai  ra  'Ui,  '*  Na  nia  i  te  pahi."  Parau  atnra  Rata,  *'  Nafea  te  reira 
mea  e  pahi?"  Puoi  mai  ra  'Ui,  '*  E  haere  oe  e  tapu  i  te  raau,  hamani 
ia  ei  pahi."  Parau  atura  Bata,  ''Aitaaenei  to  oe  e  toi."  Pahono 
mai  ra  'Ui,  *'  E  toi  hoi  teie."  Parau  atura  Bata,  '<  A  tun  mai."  Tun 
hia  mai  ra  taua  toi  ra,  hio  ihora  Bata  e  toi  mania,  parau  atnra  Bata, 
'*  £  ita  e  motn  te  raan."  Parau  mai  ra  'Ui,  *'  A  faaoi  a  oro  mai  na  i 
nia  i  ton  tua."     Tera  te  parau  na  'ITi : — 

Oro  hia  hoi  i  te  tua  no  'XJi, 

E  taa  tapn  tena,  atae  hoi  te  tua  tapu 

No  'Ui  e  nra  e,  toa  mana. 

Ia  hio  ra  Bata  i  taua  toi  ra  mea  faahiehie  te  oi,  tera  tana  paran^ 
''  Yinivini  ra  te  oi  o  tan  toi  e  haro  matai  tua."  Parau  atnra  'Ui, 
**  Mai  te  mea  e  i  te  vao  noa  oe,  e  To*ohiti,  e  unn  e  nun  te  oto  o  te 
metua,  e  pan  te  huaa  o  te  urn,  e  i  te  vaoraa  ra  oe  o  To'ohiti,  ei  ta  ia 
maoro  ua  oti." 

Haere  atura  Bata  i  te  vaoraa  o  To'ohiti,  tapu  ihora  i  taua  raan  ra 
(tamanu)  e  motn  atura,  main  atura  i  raro,  tapu  hoi  te  hin  e  hoi  atnra 
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i  tahatai,  tae  atura  i  te  tupuna  ra  parau  mai  ra  'T7i,  "  Tei  hea  ta  oe 
raau."  Parau  atura  Bata,  "  Ua  motu."  Parau  atura  *Ui,  "  Te  ura 
(hiu)  o  to  raau  te  tu  (tia)  mai  ra  i  nia."  Po  atura  te  reira  mahana  e 
ao  aera  haere  faahou  atura  Rata^  a  hio  ra  Rata  i  taua  raau  ra  te  tia  ra 
i  nia.  Tapu  faahou  ihora  Rata  e  motu  atura,  tapu  hoi  te  hiu  e  moto, 
hoi  atura  i  te  tupuua  ra.  Parau  mai  ra  ^ITi,  '*  Ua  tia  faahou  ta  oe 
raau  i  tapu  ra."  Po  atura  ia  mahana  e  ao  aera,  haere  faahou  atara 
Rata,  roohia  tura  te  tia  ra  te  raau  i  nia,  parau  atura  Rata,  '^  E  raaa 
mana  rahi  teie."  Tapu  foahou  ihora  Rata,  e  motu  atura,  topa  tura  i 
raro,  aita  ra  oia  i  tapu  i  te  hiu,  haere  atura  oia  tapuniai,  e  hio  oia  i  te 
huru  o  teie  raau,  e  tia  i  nia,  mea  hum  maoro  faaroo  atura  oia  i  te  aue 
(paraparau)  e  fatata  mai  ra,  hio  atura  ona,  hoe  taata  o  Tarawa  toaa 
ioa  e  tona  nuu,  te  rahi  raa  o  tana  i  ite  atu,  te  upoo  anae,  te  rima  anae, 
te  taria  anae,  te  avae  anae — ^te  hua  anae,  e  ure  anae,  hoe  roa  ra 
tinotaata  tana  i  ite  atu,  oia  hoi  Tava'a.  Tera  te  parau  a  tau  taata 
ra :  — 

Rere  mai,  rere  nuu,  te  amara  o  ton  raaa, 

Ho  mai  he  ti,  bo  mai  he  ta, 

Rere  mai,  rere  mai, 

Bere  mai,  rere  mai, 

Te  vai  toto  o  taa  raaa  ra. 

Ho  mai  he  ti  ho  mai  he  ta, 

Piripiri  tapaa  ta, 

Ta  te  raau  ta  e. 

I  reira  te  raau  te  tia  raa  i  nia,  o  Rata  ra  te  tapea  i  taua  raaa  ra. 
Uuru  ihora  Tava^a,  parau  ihora : — 

Piripiri  tapaa  ta, 

Ta  te  raaa  ta  e, 

Ta  ta  e  ana  te  riri  o  te  ai. 

I  reira  Rata  maee  roa  Rata  i  nia ;  no  te  ite  ra  Rata  e  ua  maee  oia 
i  nia  parau  atura  Rata  mai  te  reo  rahi,  hitimaue  atura  teinei  maa 
varua  oia  hoi  To'ohiti-mataroa,  mairi  ihora  te  raau  i  raro,  mairi  atoa 
ihora  teienei  mau  varua  i  raro  e  o  Tava'a  toa  no  to  ratou  hitimahuta. 
Tia  noa  ihora  Rata  i  muri  i  taua  raau  ra  mai  te  ore  paraparau  e  mea 
huru  maoro  rii,  tia  aera  Tava'a  i  nia,  ona  te  taata  rahi  no  roto  i 
To'ohiti-mataroa,  parau  mai  ra,   '*  Eaha  to  oe  hinaaro  e  ta  matou 
mootua  ?  "     Parau  atura  Rata,  '*  Hinaaro  vau  i  te  pahi  nau."     Parau 
mai  ra  Taya'a :  e  To'ohiti-mataroa,  ^'  Ta  matou  mootua,  ia  oe  te  pahi 
e  ita  e  oti  vave,  tuu  mai  oe  na  To^ohiti-mataroa  e  rave,  e  ita  e  maoro 
to  oe  pahi  e  oti."     Parau  atura  Rata,    **A  rave."     Parau  mai  ra 
Tava*a,  '*  Nape  mai  a  oe,  puru  mai  a  oe,  tiao  mai  a  oe,  patupatu  mai 
a  oe."     Tia  tura  hoi  Rata,  afai  mai  ra  taua  mau  mea  ra  i  taua  mahana 
ra,  parau  mai  ra,  ^'  Teie  taua  mau  peu  neia  mau  mai."     Parau  mai  ra 
Tava^a,  ^'  Mauruuru,  a  hoi  ra  ta  matou  mootua." 
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Hoi  atura  Bata  i  te  tupuna  ra ;  ui  mai  ra  'Ui,  '*  Tei  hea  ta  oe 
ohipa?"  Parau  atura  Rata,  "Te  ia  To'ohiti-inataroa."  Parau  mai 
ra  'Ui,  *'  Ua  oti  to  pahi."  Po  atura  teienei  mahana,  taoto  tura  raua, 
toi  aera  te  po,  taoto  toa  hia  tura  Bata,  e  ara  aera  Bata,  parau  mai  ra 
Bata  i  tona  tupuna,  ''Tau  moe  tu,  tau  moe  a,  tau  moe  pee  hia  e  te 
fatuura  a  Tane,  ia  ahiahi  Tane,  tau  moe  au  iri,  tau  moe  au  ara,  tai  tai 
hia  e  te  omaomao,  tai  te  ru,  tai  te  mataotao,  moemoea  po,  a  hura  moe, 
tau  moe  ra  i  tau  pahi  tei  te  puta  oi  tou  fare."  Parau  mai  ra  'Ui,  *'  A 
rave  iho  na  i  te  ofai,  taora  tu  na  i  te  puta  o  te  fare,  eita  e  moe  ia  oe,  e 
haruru  ana  taua  pahi  o  oe  ra  ua  oti."  Ua  rave  ihora  Bata  i  te  ofai, 
taora  tura,  maue  atura  taua  ofai  ra  i  nia,  i  taua  pahi  ra,  te  tano  raa  o 
taua  ofai  ra,  haruru  tu  ra.  Parau  atura  'Ui,  *'  Eaha  tera  mea  i  haruru 
ra  ?  "  Parau  atura  Bata,  '^  Taua  mea  ra  ia  tau  i  parau  tu  ia  oe  ra,  ua 
oti  tou  pahi." 

Poipoi  aera  taua  po  ra,  hiohio  ra  Bata  i  taua  pahi  ra,  o  mua  e  o 
muri,  pauma  hoi  na  nia  iho,  parau  atura  ia  XJi,  '*  Pahi  ra  hoi  teie  i  te 
maitai,  mauruuru  atura  vau.''  Parau  mai  ra  'Ui,  "  Haatomo  to  pahi 
i  te  maa  na  oe."  Haatomo  ihora  Bata.  Parau  mai  ra,  'Ui,  '' A  to  ra 
i  to  pahi  i  raro  i  te  miti."  To  atura  Bata,  ia  tae  taua  pahi  ra  i  raro  i 
te  miti,  oua  tura  Bata  i  nia  iho,  tomo  roa  tura  taua  pahi  ra  i  raro  i  te 
miti.  Pii  mai  ra  Bata  ia  'Ui,  "  E  hoa  e  'Ui  e,  e  pahi  ino  roa  te 
pahi  nei."  Parau  atura  'Ui,  "  Eaha  te  ino."  Parau  mai  ra  Bata, 
"  Ua  tomo  taua  pahi  na  i  raro  i  te  miti,  e  ita  vau  e  tae  i  te  vahi  taua 
e  titau  nei."  Parau  mai  ra  'Ui,  "  E  utu  oe  e  e  papare  ia  To'ohiti- 
mataroa."     Parau  mai  ra  'Ui,  "  Ume  mai  to  pahi  i  uta,  nau  e  utu  "  : — 

Pii  hahan,  hahan  mai  e  To'ohiti-iiiataroa, 
la  f  aai  hia  e  oe  te  of  ao 

0  te  pahi  ra  o  "  Tuairata  "  i  te  pae  aoi, 

1  te  pae  atan,  te  maa  vaa,  te  roto 
A  vaa,  te  moii  a  vaa, 

Te  haapnepoe,  ia  faai  i  noho  tnatini, 
I  noho  tna  mano,  e  pn,  e  pu, 
To'ohiti-mataroa. 

Parau  faahou  atura  'Ui,  "  A  to  ra  to  pahi  i  rapae  i  te  miti."  To 
atura  Bata  i  taua  pahi  ra  oua  tura  Bata  i  nia,  aita  roa  e  miti  o  roto, 
parau  mai  ra  Bata,  "  Parau  man  ta  oe  e  'Ui,  parahi  iho  te  reva  nei 
au."  Tere  atura  Bata  e  hum  maoro,  tupu  aera  tona  otorahi  e  te 
toetoe  rahi  tona  aau  no  te  mea  e  tamarii  ona  e  aita  hoi  tona  e  hoa,  nao 
tana  parau." 

"  Tou  fenoa  e  tu  nei,  a  hana  to  mata  ia  aro  (moe), 
Aro  a  tohi  a  mato  marae,  mate  outu,  mato  tahoa, 
Mato  paepae,  ia  aro  e,  tau  fenua  e  tu  nei." 

Hope  aera  tona  oto  raa,  hio  atura  ona,  tera  te  mau  aito  i  mua  iana, 
'  Fahua-tutahi ;  parau  mai  ra  Tava'a '  (aita  tona  tino  e  ite  hia  mai)^ 
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''  Haere  i  mua,  Pahua-tutahi  te  aito."  Haere  atura  Beta  i  mua  e  tona 
omore  o  "  Taipu-arii,"  tona  tae  raa  i  mua  tona  ite  raa  i  taua  pahaa  ra 
ia  Pahua-tutahi,  ua  moe  roa  te  pahi  roto ;  pii  mai  ra  *'  Tava'a,  "  Patia 
i  tona  tura."  Patia  ihora  Rata,  afai  hia  aera  taua  pahua  i  nia,  hari 
hia  mai  ra  i  nia  i  te  pahi,  amu  hia  aera  e  To'ohiti-mataroay  amu  hia 
te  apu  e  te  maa  toa  i  roto,  pau  roa  aera.     Tere  ftuihou  atura. 

Parau  mai  ra  Ta^a^a,  '*  Haere  i  mua  e  Au  tei  reira."  Saere  atura 
Bata  i  mua  i  taua  pahi  ra,  ite  atura  ona  i  teienei  au.  Pii  mai  ra 
Tava'a,  '*  Patia,  te  maue  mai  teienei  au."  Puta  tura  ia  Rata,  huri 
hia  mai  ra  i  nia  i  te  pahi,  amu  hia  ihora  e  To'ohiti-mataroa  e  pau  roa 
aera.  Tere  faahou  atura.  Pii  mai  ra  Tava'a  ia  Bata,  '*  Haere  i  mua, 
Anae  (ia  ?)  te  aito  i  mua."  Tere  faahou  atura  Bata.  Pii  mai  ra 
Tava'a  ia  Bata,  '*  Haere  i  mua,  Ouru-taueva  te  aito  (raau)."  Haere 
atura  Bata  i  mua  ite  atura  ona  e  ouru,  te  tore  mai  ra  te  aa  tafifi  i  taoa 
pahi  ra  a  faatomo  ai,  parau  mai  ra  Tava'a,  '*  Patia  i  te  tumu  a  tona  na 
raau."  Patia  hia  tura  e  Bata,  opana  aera  teie  raau  i  nia,  huri  hia  mai 
ra  i  nia  i  te  pahi,  amu  hia  ihora  e  To'ohiti-mataroa  e  pau  roa  aera. 
Tere  faahou  atura. 

Parau  mai  ra  ta  Tava'a,  *^  Haere  i  mua,  Aietupapa  te  aito  i  mua 
(raau)."  Haere  atura  Bata  ite  atura  ona  i  taua  aie  ru,  te  toro  mai  nei 
te  aa,  tafifi  i  taua  pahi  ra  a  tomo  ai,  pii  mai  ra  Tava'a,  '*  Patia  i  te 
tumu."  Opana  hia  aera  teienei  raau,  huri  hia  mai  ra  i  nia  i  te  pahi 
amu  hia  e  To*ohiti-mataroa  e  pau  roa  aera?  Tere  faahou  atura. 
Parau  mai  rata  Tava'a,  **  Haere  i  mua  e  Bata  Te  A'au  Fa'arava  te 
aito  i  mua."  Haere  atura  Bata  i  mua,  tona  hio  raa  tu,  ua  u  te  pahi 
na  ropu  e  te  fati  nei  te  miti,  i  parau  mai  ra  Tava'a,  ''Patia  oe  i  te  tumu 
o  te  aau."  Patia  tura  Bata,  pohe  roa  aera  teienei  aaa,  oia  te  fenua  i 
parau  hia  ra  o  Fakarava. 

Tere  faahou  atura  Bata.  Parau  mai  ra  ta  Tava'a,  *'  Haere  na  Bata 
i  mua."  Ia  tae  Bata  i  mua  i  tona  pahi  ra,  tana  i  ite  atu  e  au  mai  te 
hoe  ua  rahi,  te  pii  mai  ra  Bata,  "  Eaha  teie  mea  e  au  mai  te  hoe  ua 
rahi  te  ereere."  Pii  mai  ra  Tava'a,  "  Oia  ia,  taua  aito  ra  o  Matu'a- 
ta'ota'o,  a  imi  e  tu  raa  maitai  no  oe."  Haere  atura  Bata  i  te  mua  vaa 
i  te  yahi  matau,  pii  atura  Tava'a,  '*  A  tahi  tu  raa  ino  no  oe,  e  Bata." 
Faanuu  mai  ra  Bata  i  ropu  i  taua  pahi  ra,  pii  atura  Tava'a,  ''A  piti  ta 
raa  ino  no  oe  e  Bata,  e  pau  oe."  Haere  atura  Bata  i  muri  i  te  pahi,  pii 
atura  Tava'a,  ''A  torn  tu  raa  inoino  no  oe  e  Bata,  e  pau  oe."  Parau 
mai  ra  Bata,  "  I  hea  ra  vau  e  tia  ai.  inaha  hoi  ua  hope  hoi  iau  na  tia 
raa  e  torn  e  e  mau  tia  raa  iino  nou  e  e  pau  hoi  au,  i  hea  vau  e  tia  ai?" 
Parau  mai  ra  ta  Tava'a,  *'  Hoe  tia  raa  toe  e  aita  e  au  ra,  ua  pau  oe." 
Parau  atura  Bata,  '*  I  hea."  Pahono  atura  Tava'a,  *'  Haere  na  oe  i 
muri  i  te  tara  o  te  hoe  o  to  taua  pahi."  Haere  atura  Bata  i  te  vahi  i 
parau  hia  mai,  tia  tura  i  nia  iho,  pii  mai  ra  Bata  ia  Tava'a,  *' Afai  na  i 
te  poro  o  te  hoe  i  nia."  Haere  roa  aere  te  miti  i  te  tumu  ee  o  Bata, 
pii  faahou  oia,  *'  Nenei  ana  te  poro  o  te  hoe  i  raro."    Pee  roa  aera  o 
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Bata  i  nia.  Fii  mai  ra  ta  Bata  ia  Tava'a ;  nao  tana  pii,  '*  Ahiri  a  huri 
e,  huri  mai  te  pora  (fare  i  nia  i  te  pahi)  ia  tu  iho  Baca  i  muri  i  tena 
hoe,  e  nra  tei  ana,  e  ura  tei  ana,  e  ura  tei  ana,  e  ma  tu  e  ma  tu  rere 
hau  e,  e  he  itoito,  itoito  e  ma  tu  rere  hau.'*  Parau  ihora  Bata,  <*  A 
tahi  tu  raa  maitai  no  Bata."  Ite  roa  hia  tura  teienei  mea  ereere  e 
manu  o  Matu'u-ta^ota'o.  0  Tava*a  ra  aore  ra  te  mata  o  Matu'u  e  ite 
no  te  mea  e  varua  oia ;  tei  ana  te  hoe  o  taua  pahi  ra ;  o  Bata  ra  tana 
ia  ite  mai  ra.  Haere  roa  mai  ra  teienei  manu  e  pii  mai  ra,  '*  E  Bata, 
titiri  tetahi  maa  na  te  oropera."  Haaati  ihora  taua  manu  ra  i  te  pahi 
ra  e  hoi  atura  ona  na  mua  i  taua  pahi  ra,  hamama  mai  ra  te  vaha  o 
taua  manu  ra,  te  manao  ra  ona  e  e  pau  iana  Bata.  Pii  mai  ra  Bata  ia 
Tava'a,  '*Aiai  te  poro  o  te  hoe  i  nia."  Afai  aera  hoi  Tava'a  i  nia, 
moe  atura  Bata  i  roto  i  te  miti,  aita  tura  i  noaa  ia  Matu'u,  na  nia  tura 
te  taa  raro  o  taua  manu  ra  i  te  upoo  o  Bata,  te  omore  ra  a  Bata  ua  u  i 
nia  i  taua  manu  ra,  motu  atura  te  pehau  (pererau).  Nao  atura  Matu'u, 
"  Haaa."  Fariu  ihora  Matu'u-ta'ota^o,  haere  atura  ua  muri  e  mea 
maoro,  hoi  f  aahou  mai  ra,  te  pahau  ra  i  f  ati  ra,  huri  hia  mai  ra  e  Bata 
i  nia  i  te  pahi,  amu  hia  ihora  e  To'ohiti-mataroa  e  pau  roa  aera.  Hoi 
mai  nei  Matu'u,  parau  mai  ra,  '*  E  Bata  titiri  tetahi  maa  na  te  oropera, 
oia  hoi  te  toa  ra  o  Matu'u-ta'ota'o."  Pii  atura  Bata,  '*  E  piti  o  oe 
pehau,  teienei  pehau  tahi  mai  ra  oe."  E  manao  ra  hoi  Matu'u  e  e 
pau  Bata  iana.  Pii  mai  ra  Bata  ia  Tava'a,  '*  Afai  te  poro  o  te  hoe  i 
nia."  Na  nia  roa  tura  te  taa  raro  o  Matu'u-ta'ota'o  i  te  upoo  o  Bata, 
te  omore  ra  a  Bata  ua  u  i  nia  i  te  pehau  o  Matu'u,  mairi  atura  Matu^u 
i  raro,  patia  hia  tura,  huri  hia  mai  ra  i  nia  i  te  pahi.  I  reira  taa  mai 
ra  te  upoo  o  Yahie-roa  i  rapae  i  te  vaha  o  Matu'u,  oto  ihora  Bata,  nao 
tana  pehe,  "  Taa  mai  e,  teie  te  Aruru  (vehi)  rohi  e."  Baye  hia  ihora 
Matu'u  i  reira  ra  amu  hia  ihora  e  To'ohiti-mataroa  pau  roa  aera.  Te 
huruhuru  ra  o  taua  manu  ra,  hopoi  hia  tura  ei  faahuruhuru  (faauna- 
una)  i  taua  pahi  ra  ei  tapaoraa. 

Tore  atura  Bata  i  tona  tere,  pau  roa  te  aito,  haere  atura  i  te  f enua 
0  Puna ;  tei  reira  tona  metua  vahine ;  e  maoro  rii  ae  e  ite  a  hia  mai 
te  fenua  ra  o  Makatea  (Aiha).  Auanei  te  taata  o  taua  fenua  ra  haere 
e  parau  tu  i  te  Arii  ia  Puna,  '*  E  fenua  teie  mea  e  haere  mai  nei."  Ata 
tora  Puna  i  taua  parau  ra,  parau  mai  ra,  '*  Aita  outou  e  ite  i  te  man 
tuputupua  i  tai  i  te  moana  nei,  oia  hoi  Matu'u  e  o  vetahi  atoa,  no  te 
mea  ra  no  te  mania,  ua  raaraa  hia  ia."  E  ia  maoro  roa,  fatata  roa  mai 
ra  taua  pahi  o  Bata,  haere  f  aa  hou  atura  te  taata  i  mua  i  te  aro  o  te  arii 
ia  Puna.  Parau  atura,  "  E  taata  e  pahi."  Hio  atura  Puna  i  taua  mea 
ra,  parau  atura,  "  Eaha  ra,  teihea  hoi  te  man  tuputupua  i  tai  i  te  moana 
nei  ?  "    Manao  ihora  Puna  ua  pau. 

Tere  roa  mai  ra  te  pahi  o  Bata,  tae  atura  toopiti  tau  taata  i  te  pae 
ava,  haere  atura  Bata  i  muri  i  te  hoe,  haere  atura  Tava'a  i  mua.  Pii 
mai  ra  teienei  tau  taata,  '<  Titapou."  Te  pii  atura  Tava'a,  "  Fatiara." 
Tere  atora  taua  pahi  ra.    Parau  faahou  ra  teienei  tau  taata,  '*  Fatiara«" 
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Parau  atnra  Tava%  '^Titapou."     Nao  atura  teienei  tan  taata,  ^'£ 
tanaiti  ra  teie  i  te  ite ''  (e  tamaiti  o  Bata). 

Tere  atura  te  pahi  haere  roa  tora  i  uta  i  te  f  enua ;  yaiho  iho  ra 
Eata  i  taua  pahi  ra  rave  ihora  i  te  toi  haere  atura  i  uta  i  te  vao 
(ururaau)  tapu  mai  ra  i  te  raau,  afai  mai  ra  ei  vao.  Piri  roa  mai  ra  te 
taata  te  umere  i  teienei  tamaiti  iti,  tona  pahi  te  rahi,  tona  haere  ra  i 
roto  i  te  moana.  Parau  ihora  te  taata,  '*  E  hio  tatou  teienei  tamaiti  e 
mae  e  aenei  teienei  pahi  iana.''  Tomo  atura  Rata  i  raro  ae  i  te  rato  o 
taua  pahi  ra,  parau  iho  ra  i  roto  i  tona  vaha,  '^  E  faateretere  ra  te  pahi 
ra  o  Buma  i  te  yao,  te  yao  raa  To'ohiti-mataroa,  noaa  mai  ai  tan  ia  o 
Ouru-taueva,  Aiatupapa,  Te  A'au-fa'arava,  Pahua-tutahi,  Te  Auroa,  e 
Anae-hotuare,  ho  mai  he  ti,  ho  mai  he  ta,  a  rere  mai  na"  I  reira  te  tere 
raa  o  taua  pahi  ra,  mai  te  rao  mata  mua  e  i  tae  roa^u  i  te  rao  hopea. 
Ite  ihora  te  taata  o  taua  f  enua  ra  e  ua  pau  te  mau  tuputupua  ia  Bata  e 
te  umere  nei  hoi  ratou  i  teienei  tamaiti  te  mea  teienei  pahi  i  maee  iana. 

E  ia  po  haere  tura  te  taata,  mea  faaue  hia  e  te  arii  ra  e  Puna,  e  tii 
i  taua  tamaiti  ia  Bata  e  parau  atu  e  haere  mai  e  taoto  i  tana  tamahine 
oia  hoi  Te  Vahine-huarei ;  tii  atura  hoi  te  taata,  aratai  mai  ra  ia  Bata 
ei  tane  na  te  tamahine  a  te  arii.  Taoto  atura  raoa  i  taua  po  ra ;  ite 
ihora  te  tamahine  a  te  arii  ra,  e  ua  taoto  taua  tamaiti  ra  o  Bata,  no 
te  mea  ua  tiafera  noa,  haere  atura  ona  i  rapae  i  taua  fare  ra,  faaite  atnia 
i  te  taata  o  te  arii  e,  ua  taoto.  Haere  atura  te  taata  i  taua  fare  ra 
taamu  atura  i  te  uputae  i  muri  ae,  tutui  atura  ratou  i  te  auahi  i  taua 
fare  ra.  Haati  ihora  te  mau  taata  i  taua  fare  ra,  tiai  te  mau  uputa  ia 
ite  ratou  ia  Bata  i  te  horo  raa  mai  i  rapae,  na  ratou  ia  e  taparahL 

Tiai  maite  ihora  ratou  i  taua  fare  ra  e  pau  roa  aera  i  te  auahi,  te  opn 
ra  o  te  moo  e  poopoo  a  i  te  auahi,  manao  aera  ratou  e  ua  pau  Bata  i  te 
auahi.  Parau  mai  ra  te  arii  ia  ra.tou,  ''  Haere  e  faanehenehe  i  te  pahi 
e  hopoi  mai  te  taihaa  rii  i  nia  i  taua  pahi  i  tou  nei  fare." 

Haere  atura  hoi  te  taata ;  ia  tae  ra  i  nia  i  te  pahi,  roohia  tu  Bata  te 
noho  ra  i  nia  i  te  pahi,  nao  ihora  ratou,  '*  E I  Inaha  te  era  nei  tana 
tamaiti  nei,  opu  moo  ta  tatou  i  faaroo  i  te  poopoo  (paina)  raa."  Hm 
anae  mai  ra  ratou  i  mua  i  te  aru  o  te  arii,  ui  mai  ra  te  arii,  *'  Tei  hea  ?" 
Pahono  mai  ra  ratou,  '*  E  hoa  e,  roohia  tura  e  matou,  te  noho  mai  nei  i 
te  pahi.  Hoi  mai  nei  hoi  matou ;  e  aito  taua  tamaiti  neL"  Paran 
mai  ra  e  Arii,  '^  Atira  eiaha  e  hauti." 

Parahi  noa  tura  Bata  ona  anae  iho  i  nia  i  tona  pahi,  Haere  atora 
Bata  i  te  hoe  mahana  ia  toopiti  taata  ia  Hirimatoa  raua  o  Hirimatoeraa, 
tera  ta  raua  pen :  ia  tae  i  te  po  ia  Turn,  i  reira  te  tapa  e  totoro  ai  ei 
fanau,  i  reira  raua  e  rama  i  te  tupa  ei  maa  na  raua,  ta  raua  ia  pen  i  te 
mau  tau  atoa.  Tae  aera  i  te  hora  e  rama  ai  raua  i  te  tupa,  rama  tura, 
ua  rama  toa  hoi  Bata.  Ia  of  atif  ati  teienei  tau  taata  i  te  ayae  tupa,  i 
reira  toa  Bata  of  atif  ati  ai  i  te  amaa  raau,  ia  manao  teienei  tau  taata  e 
e  tupa.  I  reira  Bata  e  pii  atu  ai,  ''  Eaha  te  hum  te  avae  o  te  tupa  ta 
orua  e  f  aatoe  ?  "    Ua  pahono  mai  teienei  tau  taata,  '*  Hoe  avae  ta  maaa 
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e  f  aatoe  i  nia  i  te  tupa  hoe  e  tetahi  pae  ra  e  piti  ia  avae,  ei  maa  ia  na 
tetahi  mahana  e  atu/'  Ite  aera  Rata  e  mai  te  reira  ta  raaa  pea,  parau 
atara  Bata,  "  Mai  te  reira  atoa  hoi  tan.'' 

E  ia  oti  teienei  rama  raa  hoi  anae  tura  ratou  te  vahi  e  au  ia  ratou  e 
faaea,  taoto  anae  atnra  raua.  Ite  aera  Rata  e  ua  taoto  teienei  tan 
taata,  tia  aera  Bata  i  nia,  pahaehae  ihora  i  te  tohe  o  te  ete,  rave  mai  ra 
te  tupa  i  roto  e  pan  roa  aera,  na  reira  hoi  ta  tetahi  e  hope  roa  aera, 
haere  atora  taoto  e  ia  ao  ra,  ia  ara  teienei  tau  taata,  ite  ihora  e  na  pan 
ta  raua ;  parau  mai  ra,  '*  Ua  pan  ta  maua  tapa  i  te  eia  hia  e  te  taata." 

Paran  atnra  Rata,  *'  Haere  mai  oma  a  hio  i  tan  nei  tupa  i  roto  i  tan 
nei  ete  no  te  mea  avae  hoe  ta  oma  ra,  avae  hoe  atoa  hoi  tan."  Pahono 
mai  ra  rana,  *'  Paran  man  ta  oe,  ua  ite  maua."  Tia  aera  Rata  i  nia 
haere  atnra  i  nia  i  tona  pahi ;  teienei  tau  taata  ra  e  ati  to  rana  i  te  inai 
ore,  te  ata  ra  hoi  Rata. 

Tae  aera  i  te  hoe  mahana  f  arerei  Rata  ia  toopiti  tan  taata,  Tupai-i-nta 
tetahi,  Tupai-i-tai  tetahi,  e  pue  ravaia  te  reira  na  te  arii  ra  na  Puna. 
Ua  parau  atn  Rata  i  teienei  tau  taata,  "  Haere  oma  i  hea  ?  "  Pahono 
mai  ra  raua,  '*  Haere  maua  itehiiteianate  ariL"  Parau  mai  ra 
Rata,  ''  Taton  atoa."  Pahono  mai  ra  teienei  tau  taata,  '<  Haere  mai." 
Haere  atnra  Rata  i  nia  i  to  raua  vaa,  hoe  atnra  ratou  i  tua.  Parau  mai 
ra  teienei  tau  taata,  '^  Tera  te  vahi  ta  maua  e  hi  ana."  Parau  atnra 
Rata,  "  Eiaha,  ia  pepu  (morehurehu)  te  moua."  Hoe  atnra  hoi  ratou  e 
pepu  aera  te  moua,  parau  atnra  Rata,  '<  E  i  onei."  Faaea  ihora  ratou, 
parau  Rata  i  tetahi,  "  Ahiri  ta  oe  matau."  Faaite  mai  tetahi  i  tana, 
parau  atnra  Rata, ''  Matau  ino  ta  oe,  e  uruati  te  ia  e  amu  i  ta  oe  matau 
e  fati  ra  ta  oe  matau."  Parau  atnra  i  tetahi,  *'  Ahiri  ta  oe  matau." 
Tun  mai  hoi  tetahi  i  tana,  hiohio  ra  Rata,  parau  atnra,  '^  Matau  maitai 
ta  oe,  teie  ra  te  ino,  e  motu  ta  oe  matau,  e  mao  te  ia  e  amu." 

Ta  areni  (ainu)  tetahi  i  tana,  tuu  atnra  tetahi  i  tana  i  raro,  tapea 
tetahi  i  tana ;  amu  aera  te  ia  i  ta  tetahi  e  urua,  huti  iho  ra,  e  f  atata  roa 
mai  ra  i  nia  i  te  vaa,  ia  f atata  teienei  taata  e  ia  rave  i  tana  ia,  ite  atnra 
ratou  e  urua  tana  ia,  fati  atnra  te  tau.  Tun  atnra  hoi  ta  tetahi  i  raro, 
amu  aera  o  mao,  huti  ihora  hoi  te  reira  e  ite  atnra  hoi  ratou  o  mao  tana 
ia  ra,  tae  roa  mai  ra  i  nia  i  te  pae  vaa,  motu  atnra  te  matau  i  hohoni 
hia  e  tana  mao  ra ;  maere  ihora  teienei  tau  taata  no  te  mea  e  parau 
man  ta  Rata. 

Tuu  atnra  Rata  i  tana  matau  i  raro ;  tei  ropu  Rata  i  taua  vaa  ra, 
tei  mua  Tupai-i-uta,  tei  muri  Tupai-i-tai,  amn  aera  te  ia  i  nia  i  ta 
Rata  matau  e  Moa  faaaraara  i  te  taoto  o  te  arii  ra  o  Puna,  huti  ra  hoi  o 
Rata  i  taua  ia  ra,  te  haere  nei  teie  ia  i  uta  i  te  fenna,  te  tere  tia  nei  hoi 
te  vaa  i  uta  i  te  fenua,  haere  aera  te  moua  i  nia  ite  hia  noa  mai  ra  te  pu 
aeho.  Haere  faahou  hoi  e  ite  a  hia  te  fati  raa  o  te  miti  i  nia  i  te  aau, 
haere  faahou  hoi  e  ite  a  hia  te  ava,  pii  atura  Tupai-i-tid  ia  Tupai-i-uta, 
''  Hio  maitai  te  ava." 

Pii  mai  ra  hoi  Tupai-i-uta,  *'  Man  maitai  mai  oe  i  te  hoe."     Haere 
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roa  hoi  teienei  vaa  e  na  roto  tara  i  te  ava,  haere  roa  e  mau  atara  i  uta, 
pii  atura  taua  moa  ra ;  ite  ihora  te  taata  e  ua  puta  te  moa  f  aaaraara  a 
te  arii  a  Puna  i  tona  taoto  i  te  matau  a  Bata,  huti  mai  ra  hoi  Rata  i 
teienei  moa  e  tao  roa  maira  i  roto  i  tona  rima,  rave  atura  Rata.  Qua 
tura  Rata  i  tahatai  e  taua  moa  ra,  hopoi  atura  i  nia  i  tona  pahi  ei  maa 
nana.  Aita  tura  hoi  Puna  i  tia  ia  faaue  mai  tona  mau  taata  no  te  mea 
ua  matau  te  mau  taata  e  Puna  toa  ia  Rata ;  maere  anae  tura  te  taataM»a 
i  to  Rata  aito. 

E  pau  aera  taua  moa  i  te  amu  hia  e  Rata,  aita  hoi  a  Rata  e  ravea 
a  noaa  ai  Puna,  aita'toa  hoi  ta  Puna  e  ravea  e  noaa'i  Rata.  Faaineine 
ihora  Rata  e  tere  i  tua,  tere  atura  Rata  i  taua  mahana  ra  e  po  atan 
teienei  mahana,  larara  mai  ra  te  hoe  matai  ra  o  To'a-hau-ma'arirL  Hoi 
mai  ra  Rata  i  uta,  ta  Rata  ia  ravea  ia  han-ma'ariri  Puna,  ia  parupara; 
haere  atura  Rata  e  Tava'a,  taamu  ihora  Tava'a  i  na  rima  o  Puna,  taama 
ihora  hoi  Tava'a  i  na  avae,  taamu  ihora  hoi  te  ai  o  Puna,  taamu  ihora 
hoi  te  rouru  o  Puna  i  te  pae  atau  i  nia  i  te  of  ai,  taamu  atura  hoi  te  roim 
i  te  pae  aui  i  nia  i  te  of  ai,  opipiri  roa  aera  o  Puna  ia  Rata  raua  o  Tava% 
parau  mai  ra  ta  Puna  ia  Rata  e  Tava'a  nao  tana  parau,  ^'Nunuu  (faatea) 
atu  e  na  taata  nei,  ua  pin  hetau  vau  e  matuatua,  ho  ae  tera  ananafai" 

Parau  atura  Rata,  ''  0  vau  tele  o  Rata  tei  hi  te  moa  na  oe  ra,  ho  ae 
tera  ananahi,  e  ite  ai  oe  te  rai  pin,  e  motu  ai  to  ai." 

Ite  ihora  Puna,  o  Rata,  hauti  ihora  Puna,  f atif ati  mai  ra  te  nra 
raau  tei  taamu  hia  ia  na  ra,  papaparari  atura  te  of  ai,  hiti  aera  te 
mahana  i  nia,  tain  ihora  Rata  i  tona  rei,  tain  ihora  Tava%  pohe  roa 
ihora  Puna. 

Parau  atura  Tava'a  ia  Rata,  '*  A  tii  atura  i  to  metua  vahine  ia 
Tahiti-to^erau."  Haere  atura  Rata  e  farerei  atura  ia  Tahiti-to^erau, 
vavahi  hia  ihora  te  fata  mihamiha  a  Te  Yahine-huarei..  Oto  atora 
Rata  i  tona  metua  vahine,  nao  tana  pehe : — 

«  £  aroha  ore  o  maua,  ntmaa  ata  neenoo  mai  ia  piii,  ia  tata,  e  Tahiti-to'enii 
6  tinii  e  ton  aroha  e,  e  aroha  ra  van  i  ton  metua  Tahine  ia  lUiiti- 
to'erau,  tei  te  pa  aa,  aiaura  o  te  miti,  i  aa  hia  e  an  te  oto  ia  oe 
Tahiti-to'erau  i  tinai  e,  tei  te  manava,  faariroriro  tei  te  manaTa 
faaroturota,  ton  aroha  e  Tahiti- to'eran." 

Ia  oti  to  Rata  oto  raa  i  tona  metua  vahine,  tii  atura  oia  ia  Te 
Yahine-huarei  e  tona  vava  taata  e  tia  i  pihai  iho  iana  e  puhi,  to  raton 
ioa :  Tuhua  (purepure),  e  Avahaia  (toou  etaeta),  e  Mamea  (uteute  te 
mata) ;  taparahi  hia  ihora  e  Rata.  Area  ra  Te  Yahine-huarei  afai  hia 
tura  ia  i  nia  i  tona  pahi  ei  vahine  nana,  hoi  atura  ona  i  tona  fenua.  £ 
tapae  atura,  farerei  atura  ia  'Ui,  parau  atura  Rata,  *'  Teie  au  te  toa  i 
haere  i  te  moana,  tai  oo." 

Pahono  mai  ra  'Ui,  '^  E  rua  e  hau  a,  tauatini  te  mana,  aita  oe  tau 
mootua." 

[After  reading  th\a  t]bxouf^'b.  %aA  coTi^iiK^ai^  ^^v^Ma^^emnst  oonoliide  with 
Mr.  Leverd  that  it  Va  expx^tweA.  Vii  wiY^Jtasi^  \sq^.  ^^^bd^^ 


THE  PERIOD   OF  RATA. 


IN  this  and  the  preceding  number  of  the  "Journal''  we  have 
published  two  accounts  of  Bata's  search  for  his  parents — ^the 
Barotongan  and  the  Paumotuan.  The  stories  are  not  particularly 
interesting,  except  to  students  of  Polynesian  History;  but  they 
illustrate  what  may  be  called  Polynesian  literature,  for  of  the  same 
character  as  these  are  many  of  the  narrations  of  the  deeds  of  their 
ancestors,  in  which  lapse  of  time  since  the  incidents  occurred  haJi 
gradually  introduced  the  element  of  the  marvellous.  Hence,  we  see  in 
the  contests  between  Bata  and  the  various  sea-monsters  described,  the 
mythical  description  of  difGkiultiids  of  a  physical  nature,  due,  no  doubt, 
to  storms,  narrow  escapes  from  shipwreck,  and  attacks  of  enemies,  etc. 
The  point  which  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  in  these  narratives  is, 
that  Bata  (pronounced  B&t&,  not  Bata,  like  the  tree  of  that  name)  was 
truly  an  historical  character  living  during  the  period  when  so  many  of 
the  Polynesian  ancestors  dwelt  in  Samoa  and  Eastern  Fiji.  He  was  one 
of  a  great  family,  about  whose  deeds  much  has  been  handed  down  to 
this  generation.  Its  members  are  known  to  most  branches  of  the  race, 
and  are  acknowledged  as  their  ancestors.  Their  names,  descending  in 
Kai  tan  ta  '^^gT"!*'  Order  from  father  to  son,  are  as  in  the  margin. 
Henuk  ^®  ^®  ^^  which  Bata  flourished  is  not  capable  of  exact 

Tawhaki  definition,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  strange  difference 

Wihie-roa       of  from  eight  to  ten  generations,  that  runs  through  many 
^^  of  the  best  genealogies,  the  key  to  which  could  only  be 

L  solved  by  a  most  patient  and  careful  examination  of  the  existing  tables. 
|!  To  illustrate  this,  the  following  figures  are  quoted,  representing 
p    generations  back  from  the  year  1900,  at  which  Bata  flourished : — 


''  Hawaiki,"  drd  edition,  Barotongan  table  at  end    . .     46  generations 
Te  Matorohanga's  tables,  taking  Toi  as  31   (MSS 

with  Polynesian  Society)  . .     47  „ 

Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  Vll.,  p  40,  taking 

Toi  as  31  (H.  Hongi's  tables)      . .  . ,     48  „ 


let  Seriee — Mean  number         . .     VI  ^«ii<6t^^Q>XL^ 
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M88  table  down  to  Major  Bopata,  Ngati-Porou  . .     32  generations 

J.P.S.  XIX.,  p.  156  (Earotongan,  Mr.  Savage)  . .     28 

»»  >i         P*  15*  II  »f  II  •  •      29  „ 

Pomander's  "Polynesian  Race,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  190  ..42         „ 

„  „  „        General   table  (on 

which  the  author  relies  most)  . .  . .     31  „ 

2nd  Series — Mean  number       . .     32-4  g^nentioin 

According  to  the  first  series  (which  the  writer  is  more  disposed  to 
rely  on  than  the  second),  Bata  flourished  about  the  year  725. 
According  to  the  second  series,  in  about  1090  or  1100.  This  is  a  vexy 
great  discrepancy,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  capable  of  adjustment  by  any 
one  who  has  the  patience  and  industry  to  undertake  the  work.  Un- 
fortunately, the  best  table  yet  to  hand  concerning  the  Polynesian 
Bace  (supplied  by  Mr.  Savage),  does  not  come  down  through  the 
Bata  line. 

The  New  Zealand  story  of  Bata  is  to  be  found  in  John  White's 
"Ancient  History  of  the  Maori,"  Vol.  I.,  Chapters  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  viil, 
where  many  versions  are  given,  some  of  them  connecting  the  scene  of 
the  story  with  Tutuila,  Upolu,  and  Savaii  of  the  Samoan  Gfroup,  Yavan 
of  the  Tonga  Qroup,  and  Fiji,  all  mentioned  by  name.  Both  Mr.  Savage 
and  Mr.  Leverd  indicate  their  belief  that  the  scene  of  the  story  is 
Samoa  and  Fiji ;  whilst  the  Hawaiian  traditions  state  that  Bata  and 
his  ancestors  were  bom  and  died  in  Hawaii  (see  "  Hawaiki,"  drd 
edition,  p.  196),  which  is  probably  merely  an  illustration  of  the  locali- 
zation of  traditions  common  to  the  whole  race. 


WAIRANGI,  HE   TIPUNA  NO  NGATI-RAUKAWA. 


KO  tenei  tangata  ko  Wairangi  no  Ngati-Raukawa.  Ko  tona 
kcdnga  ko  Rurunui  i  te  takiwa  o  Whare^puhimga.  Nga 
wahine  a  Wairangi  tokorua,  ko  Pare-whete,  ko  Puroku.  I  a  Wairangi 
e  ngaro  ana  i  Elawhia,  ka  tae  mai  tetehi  tangata  rangatira  o  Ngati-Maru, 
ko  Tupeteka  te  ingoa,  he  whanaunga  In  a  Pare-whete.  K&  noho 
manuhiri  te  tangata  nei  i  Eurunui.  E  ma  nga  po  e  noho  ana  i  te 
kainga,  i  te  ata  ka  titiro  atu  a  Puroku  a  pin  ana  te  kokowai  i  te 
paparinga  o  Tupeteka,  no  Pare-whete.  Kua  mohio  a  Puroku  kua  taea 
te  wahine  ra  e  Tupeteka.  Ka  hoki  a  Tupeteka  ki  tona  kainga  ki  Te 
Aea.  I  muri  tonu  i  a  ia  ka  tae  mai  a  Wairangi.  Kb,  korerotia  e 
Purokuy  '*  Ko  to  wahine  kua  hara  ki  tetehi  tangata,  ko  Tupeteka  te 
ingoa.  I  kitea  e  au  ki  te  kokowai  o  Pare-whete  e  piri  ana  i  te 
paparinga  o  Tupeteka."  Katahi  ka  riri  a  Wairangi  ka  patua  e  ia  a 
Pare-whete.  I  te  po  ka  oma  a  Pare-whete ;  haria  ana  e  ia  etehi 
kokowai ;  ka  haere  tonu  i  te  huarahi  o  Tupeteka ;  ka  tae  ki  tetehi 
mania,  ka  pania  te  kokowai  ki  te  manuka — koia.a  Manuka-tutahi. 
Haere  tonu  ka  tae  ki  Aniwaniwa  ki  te  awa  o  Waikato,  ka  pukaia  iho 
tetehi  o  nga  kakahu,  ka  haria  etehi.  Ka  whiti  ki  tera  taha  o  Waikato, 
haere  tonu.  Ka  tuhia  tetehi  kokowai  ki  te  pari  ki  Pari-karangaranga, 
kei  te  takiwa  o  Turanga-moana.  Ka  whiti  i  Waihou  ka  tae  ki  Te  Aea. 
Ka  moe  i  tana  tane  i  a  Tupeteka.  Ka  kimi  te  iwi  nei  a  Ngati-Baukawa 
i  a  Pare-whete ;  na  ka  haere  etehi  i  te  ara  o  Pare-whete,  ka  haere  noa 
atu  etehi.  Ela  kitea  te  manuka  i  pania  ki  te  kokowai — ^Te  Manuka- 
tutahi.  Haere  tonu  ka  tae  ki  Aniwaniwa  ka  kitea  nga  kakahu.  Ka 
mohiotia  kua  riro  ki  Te  Aea  ki  te  takiwa  o  Te  Aroha.  Ka  hoki  era  ki 
Kurunui,  ka  korerotia  atu  ki  te  iwi,  ki  a  Wairangi  hoki,  '*  Kua  riro  a 
Pare-whete  ki  Te  Aea,  i  kitea  e  matou  ki  te  kokowai,  ki  nga  kakahu." 

Huihui  tonu  iho  a  Ngati-Raukawa,  ka  rupeke.  Ko  nga  tangata 
kei  roto  i  te  iwi  nei  ko  Tama-te-hura,  muri  iho  ko  Wairangi  muri  iho 
ko  Upoko-iti  a  muri  rawa  ko  Pipito.  Ko  te  nui  o  te  iwi  nei,  hokowhitu. 
Ko  te  rakau  a  te  iwi  ra,  he  patu  paraoa  he  meremere,  he  patu  kowhatu, 
me  a  ratou  patu  roroa,  he  tewhatewha,  he  taiaha,  he  pouwhenua,  he 
koikoi  me  era  atu  rakau.     Katahi  ka  haere  ki  Te  Aea. 

Kua  mohio  te  iwi  o  Te  Aea  tera  a  Ngati-Raukawa  e  haere  atu.  Ka 
taka  te  whakaaro  i  a  Tupeteka  kia  hanga  he  whare  hei  kohuru.  Te 
taenga  atu  o  Ngati-Raukawa  kua  oti  te  whare,  he  wharau ;  i  hanga  ki 
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te  tahatika  o  Waihou  i  raro  iho  o  te  pa  nei  o  Te  Aea.  Ka  whaona 
te  wharau  nei  e  te  hokowhitu  ra.  Ko  Wairangi  te  tangata  whaka- 
mutunga  ki  te  tomo  i  te  whare.  Ka  titiro  a  Wairangi,  ko  nga 
poupou  o  te  whare  he  kohurihuri  kahikatea.  Katahi  ka  rere  a 
Wairangi  ki  te  tute  i  te  whare,  kore  rawa  i  ngaoko.  Katahi  ia  ka 
whai  kupu,  ''  He  whare  kohuru  tenei !  "  Ko  te  tohu  tuatahi  tenei  i 
mohio  ai  a  Wairangi,  he  kohuru  te  mahi  a  te  iwi  ra. 

Te  nohoanga  o  te  hokowhitu  nei  i  roto  i  te  whare,  ka  tukua  e  te  pa 
te  karere  ki  roto  o  Hauraki  kia  tikina  mai  kia  patua  a  Ngati-Raukava. 
Ka  whiu  te  kai  a  te  tangata  whenua,  ka  haere  te  iwi  ra  ki  te  kai.    He 
kotahi  te  kumara  i  roto  i  te  rourou  ma  nga  tangata  tokorua.     Ka  pan, 
ka  noho  i  roto  i  to  ratou  whare.     Hi  ake  te  ata,  ka  hoatu  ano  he  kai 
ma  te  iwi  ra.     He  kotahi  kumara  ma  te  tangata  kotahi.     Ka  pan,  ka 
noho  awatea  noa,  ahiahi  noa.     I  te  ata  ka  rangona  te  nga  we  o  te  kuri, 
e  ai  te  whakaaro,  ''  E !  taihoa,  ka  whiua  te  kai  nei.''     Na  kua  kitea  te 
amoamo  o  te  tuna  kaui.     Ka  kitea  kua  puta  i  tetehi  taha  o  te  pa,  kua 
haere  whakatetehi  taha  o  te  pa  ka  huri  ki  tua  o  nga  whare.     Na  ka 
puta  ano  ka  huri  ano,  kua  ki  te  ope  ra  "  E  rua  nga  amo  ika."     He 
maha  nga  putanga ;   kaore  ia  ko  aua  tuna  ano,  engari  he  tangata  ke 
nana  i  amo  i  tena  putanga,  i  tena  putanga.     Ko  nga  kuri  he  mea  patu 
kia  ngawe,  kahore  i  patua  kia  mate.      Te  mahi  nei  he  pupuri  i  a 
Ngati-Baukawa  kia  tae  ake  te  ope  patu  i  a  ratou. 

Ka  haere  ka  ahiahi  kua  tae  mai  te  tangata  o  Hauraki,  kua  korero, 
''  Kiki  tonu  a  Waihou  i  nga  waka  o  nga  iwi  o  Hauraki.  Kei  te  ata 
ka  eke  mai  ka  patu."  Heoi  amo,  ka  rongo  a  Pare-whete  i  te  korero  ra, 
katahi  ka  puta  te  aroha  o  te  wahine  ra  ki  a  Wairangi  me  tona  iwL 
Katahi  ka  heke  iho,  ka  tae  mai  ki  a  Ngati-Haukawa.  Katahi  ka 
tangi,  ka  tangi  hoki  a  Wairangi  me  Ngati-Baukawa  katoa.  Ka  mutu 
te  tangi-tu  a  te  wahine  ra  katahi  ka  tapapa  atu  ki  runga  i  nga  tuii  o 
Wairangi,  ka  haehae  i  nga  ringa  ki  te  mata  kia  heke  iho  ai  te  toto  ki 
runga  i  a  Wairangi,  kia  tapu  ai  i  ana  toto,  kia  kore  e  kainga.  £ 
haehae  ana  ko  ana  kupu  enei : — 

*'  He  aha  koe  i  haere  mai 
I  te  rourou  iti  a  Haere, 
Te  noho  atu  ai  koe 
I  te  tokanga  nui  a  Noho." 

Ka  mutu  te  tangi  a  te  wahine  ra,  ka  hoki.  I  whakarongo  a  Wairangi 
ki  nga  kupu  o  te  tangi  a  Pare-whete,  ko  te  tohu  tuarua  tenei  i  tae  mai 
ki  a  ia.  Ka  rapu  te  iwi  ra,  kitea  iho  e  ta  ratou  rapu,  he  kohuru. 
Katahi  ka  tukuna  ta  ratou  taurekareka  kia  haere  i  roto  i  te  iwi  o 
Tupeteka  e  whawhati  rautao  ana,  e  kohi  kowhatu  ana  mo  te  hakari. 
Haere  ana  te  tangata  ra,  uru  ana  a  ia  ki  roto  ki  te  hunga  whawhati 
rautao,  a  e  mahi  tahi  ana.  Kaore  i  roa  e  mahi  haere  ana  kua  patai  ia 
ki  te  hoa,  ''  Mo  awhea  ra  te  whiu  kai  nei  ma  Ngati-Baukawa  ?  "    Ka 
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kiia  atu,  '*  E  tatari  ana  Ida  tae  ake  te  ope,  kei  te  hoe  ake  i  roto  o 
Waihou.  Ka  tae  ake  ka  patua  a  Ngati-Raukawa.  Ma  tera  ke  te  kai 
e  mahia  nei,  ma  Ngati-Maru.''  ''  A,  hei  awhea  ra  te  tae  mai  ai  kia 
hohoro  ai  te  patu  iho  i  enei,  i  a  Ngati-Raukawa  ?  "  Ka  ki  mai  te  hoa, 
''Kei  te  ata  po,  ka  eke,  ka  patua."  Katahi  ka  wehe  haere  te 
taurekareka  nei  ka  hoki,  kua  po  hoki.  Ka  tae  ki  a  Ngati-Raukawa  ka 
korerotia,  ''  Kei  te  ata  ka  huaki.  Ko  te  kai  e  mahia  mai  nei  ma  tera 
ke  ma  Ngati-Maru." 

I  roa  te  iwi  nei  e  nohopuku  ana  kaore  he  hamumu,  kaore  he  aha. 
Roa  rawa  kua  tu  a  Tama-te-hura  ki  runga,  ka  ki,  "  Me  haka."  Ka 
whakatika  mai  a  Wairangi  ka  whakaae ;  muri  iho  ko  Upoko-iti,  muri 
iho  ko  Pipito.  Whakaae  katoa  me  haka.  Ka  tu  a  Tama-te-hura,  ka 
whakahua  i  te  haka : — 

''  Puhi  kura,  puhi  kura,  puhi  kaka 
Ka  whakatautapa  ki  Kawhia 
Hu&kina,  huakina." 

Ka  ki  tera,  hei  tana  ka  huaki.  Ka  noho  ki  raro.  Kei  runga  ko 
Upoko-iti,  ka  whakahua  i  tana  haka : — 

*'  Ko  Te  Aea  o  ia  rangi  e 
Ko  Te  Aea  o  ia  rangi  hui  ake 
Ko  Te  Aea  o  ia  rangi." 

Ka  ki  hei  tana  ka  huaki.     Ko  Pipito,  ka  whakahua  i  tana  haka : — 

''  Ka  whakakopura  rua  a  Rajigi-hape, 
Teina  0  Tupeteka,  e 
H{i&kina,  huakina." 

]La  tohe  hei  tana  ka  huaki.    Katahi  ka  tu  ko  Wairangi  ka  whakahua : — 

''  Tahi  ka  riri,  torn  ka  wha 

E  matamata  hopukia 

Homai  ra  to  whiri  kaha,  toro  kaha 

Eaa  wetewetea,  wetewetea 

A  te,  a  tfi,  a  tau." 

Ea  whakaaetia  e  te  iwi  hei  ta  Wairangi  ka  huaki.  Ka  tukuna  e 
Wairangi  tana  taurekareka  ki  a  Fare-whete  kia  piki  ki  runga  i  te 
toanui  o  tana  whare  i  te  ata,  kia  kore  ai  e  patua.  Ko  te  koha  tenei  a 
Wairangi  ki  tana  wahine.     Tae  ana  te  taurekareka,  hoki  mai  ana. 

Ka  akona  nga  haka  e  te  hokowhitu  tae  noa  ki  te  hahaetanga  o  te 
ata.  Katahi  ka  whakaputaina.  Hokowhitu,  e  whitu  ano  nga  kapa. 
Ka  tika  te  haka  i  waho  o  te  whare,  ka  timata  te  takahi  me  te  aue  noa 
iho.  Te  rangonga  o  te  iwi  o  te  pa  i  te  haruru,  ka  oma  iho  ki  te 
matftkitaki  haka.  Katahi  ka  puta  a  Tama-te-hura,  ka  hamama  te 
waha,  ka  pukana  ake  ki  te  rangi,  ka  pukana  iho  ki  te  whenua.     Kua 
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puta  a  Tupeteka  noho  ana  i  runga  i  tana  atamira  rana  tahi  ko 
Fare-whete.  Ka  kite  i  a  Tama-te-hura  e  mawluti  ana  nga  kara  i 
ninga  i  raro.  Ka  patai  ki  a  Pare-whete,  **  Ko  to  tane  tera?  "  Ka kiia 
atu  e  te  wahine,  **  E  hara."  Ko  Tama-te-hura  te  kai  whakahaa  i  nga 
haka  katba.  Ka  mutu  te  haka  a  Tama-te-hura,  ka  puta  ko  Upoko-iti, 
e  tataki  ana  i  tana  haka,  ^*  Ko  Te  Aea  o  ia  Bangi."  Ka  patai  ano  a 
Tupeteka,  ''  Ko  to  tane  tera  ?  "  Ka  whakahokia  mai,  ''  E  hara."  Ka 
puta  ko  Pipito.  Ka  patai  ano  a  Tupeteka,  *'  Ko  to  tane  tera  ?  "  Ka 
ki  atu  ano  te  wahine,  "  E^ahore  ano  kia  puta."  Te  mutunga  o  te  haka 
a  Pipito,  ko  te  putanga  o  Wairangi.  Te  putanga  mai  i  te  whare  e 
mawhiti  ana  nga  karu,  ko  Kopu  ki  te  rangi,  ko  Wairangi  ki  raro  ki 
te  whenua.  Ka  rere  ano  te  patai,  *^  Ko  to  tane  tera  ?  "  Ka  whakahokia 
e  te  wahine,  '' Ae!  koia  tera."  Katahi  ka  haere  iho  a  Tupeteka,  me 
tana  wawae  haere  i  te  tangata,  a  ka  puta  ki  mua  tonu  ki  te  axoaro  o  te 
haka.  Takoto  tiraha  ana  i  reira  ki  te  matakitaki.  Ka  tahi  ka  timataria 
e  Wairangi. 

"  Tahi  ka  riri,  torn  ka  wha."  Ko  nga  patu  poto  a  te  hokowhita 
nei  i  huna  ki  muri  i  nga  tuara,  i  titia  iho  ki  roto  i  nga  tatna  kotara. 
Te  taenga  ki  nga  kupu  whakamutunga  o  te  haka  a  Wairangi  *^d  ^" — 
kua  man  nga  ringa  ki  nga  patu,  "  a  to,"  kua  maunu  mai — a  tauy  kna 
huaki  te  ope,  kua  patu  i  te  tangata.  Te  tangata  tuatahi  tonu  ko 
Tupeteka,  i  mate  i  a  Wairangi.  Ka  patua  te  iwi  o  Te  Aea,  ka  hinga 
tera  pa  i  te  ope  a  Wairangi  Ko  etehi  i  patua  ki  roto  i  te  waL  Ko  nga 
rauwhare  me  nga  wawa  i  rukea  ki  roto  i  te  awa.  E  torn  nga  piko  e 
toe  ana,  ka  eke  ake  ai  te  iwi  o  HaurakL  Ka  tutaki  i  te  toto,  i  te 
rauwhare,  i  te  wawa  o  te  pa,  kua  mohio  kua  hinga  te  pa,  ka  whatL 

Ko  Pare-whete  i  piki  ki  runga  ki  te  tuanui  o  te  whare,  ka  ora. 
Ka  riro  mai  i  a  Wairangi  tana  wahine,  ka  hoki  ki  tona  kainga  ki 
Rurunui. 
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WAIRANGI,  AN  ANCESTOR  OF  NGATI- 
RAUKAWA. 


Collected  and  Transulted  by  Te  Haiygihiboa,  m.b,  gh.b.,  m.p., 

FROM  HmBI  TE  PaERATA  JOXB   OTHERS. 


N' 


^OW  this  man,  Wairangi,  belonged  to  Ngati-Raukawa.  His 
home  was  at  Burunui,  in  the  district  of  Whare-puhunga.* 
^airangi  had  two  wives,  Pare-whete  and  Poroku.  Whilst  Wairangi 
iras  absent  at  Elawhia  there  arrived  a  certain  man  of  rank  of  the 
Ifgati-Mara  tribe,  Tnpeteka  by  name,  and  he  was  kin  to  Pare-whete. 
"Bus  man  remained  as  a  guest  at  Burunui.  Having  stayed  two  nights 
«t  the  village,  in  the  morning,  when  Puroku  glanced  at  him,  she  noticed 
adhering  to  the  cheek  of  Tupeteka  some  red  ochre  which  came  from  (the 
iaee  of)  Pare-whete.  Then  Puroku  knew  that  that  woman  had  yielded 
to  Tupeteka.  Tupeteka  returned  to  his  home  at  Te  Aea.  Immediately 
after  his  departure  Wairangi  arrived.  Puroku  told  him  "  Your  wife 
lias  committed  sin  with  a  man  named  Tupeteka.  I  knew  it  by 
Pare-whete's  red  ochre  adhering  to  the  cheek  of  Tupeteka."  Then 
Wairangi  became  angry  and  he  beat  Pare-whete. 

In  the  night  Pare-whete  fled,  taking  with  her  some  red  ochre.  She 
fled  along  the  path  taken  by  Tupeteka.  When  she  came  to  a  plain  she 
painted  some  of  the  ochre  upon  a  manuka^  hence  the  name  Manuka- 
tatahi.  On  she  went  until  she  came  to  Aniwaniwa,f  on  the  Waikato 
Eiver,  where  she  left  one  of  her  cloaks,  taking  the  others  with  her.  She 
crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  Waikato  and  went  on.  She  painted 
lome  more  red  ochre  upon  a  clifiE  at  Pari-karangaranga,  in  the  district 
of  Turanga-moana} ;  she  crossed  the  river  Waihou  and  reached  Te  Aea. 
There  she  married  Tupeteka. 

The  Ngati-Baukawa  people  searched  for  Pare-whete,  and  some 
Mowed  the  path  taken  by  her,  whilst  others  wandered  aimlessly  about. 
The  fnanuka  painted  with  red  ochre,  the  Manuka-tutahi,  was  found. 
Going  on  they  came  to  Aniwaniwa  and  saw  the  cloak.  Then  they 
bew  she  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  Te  Aea,  in  the  district  of  Te 

*  About  thirty  nules  S.S.E.  of  Cambridge. 

t  Theee  falls  are  about  fifteen  miles  8.£.  of  Cambridge. 

X  Near  Matamata  Bailwaj  Station. 
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He  said  at  his  haka  they  should  attack.  Then  Pipito  arose  and  recited 
his  haka : — 

''  Defeated  (?)  will  be  Rangi-hape, 
Younger  brother  of  Tupeteka,  0 ! 
Of  Tupeteka,  0 1    Of  Tupeteka. 

Attack!    Attack!" 

He  demanded  that  the  attack  be  made  at  his  haka.  Then  Wairangi 
arose  and  recited : — 

"  At  the  first  comes  the  battle,  the  third  and  the  fourth, 

Oh  grasp  (their)  spear  points. 

Give  us  your  strong  rope,  your  strong  snare 

To  be  unfastened,  (to  be)  torn  apart. 

A  te/  A  ia!  A  tauf' 

The  people  agreed  that  Wairangi's  haka  should  be  the  signal  for  attack. 
Wairangi  sent  his  dave  to  Pare-whete  to  tell  her  to  dimb  on  to  the 
roof  of  her  house  in  the  morning,  so  that  she  would  not  be  killed.  This 
was  Wairangi's  token  of  regard  for  his  wife.  The  slave  accomphshed 
his  object  and  returned. 

The  hakas  were  practised  by  the  one  hundred  and  forty  until  the 
breaking  of  dawn.     Then  they  went  outside.     The  one  hundred  and 
forty  were  drawn  up  in  seven  ranks.     When  the  ranks  were  dressed 
correctly  outside  of  their  house,  they  began  to  tramp  and  to  make  a 
noise.     When  the  people  of  the  pa  heard  the  thud  of  feet  they  rushed 
down  to  view  the  haka.    Then  out  sprang  Tama-te-hura  to  the  front 
with  loud  yells,  grimacing  at  the  heavens  above  and  at  the  earth 
beneath.     Out  (of  his  house)  came  Tupeteka  and  sat  with  Pare-whete 
upon  his  raised  platform  of  state.     He  saw  Tama-te-hura  with  eyeballs 
protruding  upwards  and  then  downwards.     He  asked  Pare-whete,  "  I> 
that  your  husband  ?  "     The  woman  replied  '^  No."    Tama-te-hura  w«s 
the  director  of  all  the  hakas.     When  Tama-te-hura  had  finished  his 
haka,  out  sprang  Upoko-iti  and  led  his  haka,  '<  It  is  Te  Aea  of  eveiy-dsy 
fame."    Again  Tupeteka  asked,  "  Is  that  your  husband  ?  "    The  answer 
came,  '^  He  is  not."    Then  appeared  Pipito.     Again  Tupeteka  asked, 
*'  Is  that  your  husband  ?  "     Again  the  woman  answered,  '*  He  has  not 
yet    come  out"      When    Pipito's  haka  had   ended,  then  came   the 
appearance  of  Wairangi     When  he  emerged  from  the  house  his  eyei 
were  so  large  and  bright,  that,  as  the  star  Kopu  is  in  the  heavens,  so 
was  Wairangi  below  on  the  earth.     Again  the  question  flew,  '<  Is  thtA 
your  husband  ?  "    Back  came  the  answer  from  the  woman,  *'  Yes,  that 
is  he."    Then  Tupeteka  descended,  and  thrusting  aside  the  crowds  of 
people,  he  came  quite  dose  to  the  front  of  the  (ranks  of  the)  AoAs. 
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Here  he  lay  down  upon  his  back  to  watch.  Then  Wairangi  began  : — 
**  The  first  is  for  battle,  the  third  and  the  fourth."  Now  the  one 
hundred  and  forty  men  held  their  short  clubs  concealed  behind  their 
backs,  stuck  in  their  war-belts.  When  they  came  to  the  concluding 
words  of  Wairangi's  haka — "  a  te  " — ^their  hands  grasped  their  clubs ; 
"  d  to  " — the  clubs  were  drawn  forth ;  "  &  tau  " — ^the  party  attacked  and 
began  to  kill.  The  first  man  to  be  slain  was  Tupeteka,  who  was  killed 
by  Wairangi.  The  people  of  Te  Aea  were  killed  and  that  pa  was  taken 
by  the  force  of  Wairangi.  Some  were  slain  in  the  water.  The  thatch 
and  rushes  from  the  houses  were  thrown  into  the  river.  Three  bends  of 
the  river  remained  ere  the  forces  from  Hauraki  would  arrive.  They 
met  the  blood,  the  thatch,  and  rushes  from  the  pa  (drifting  down),  and 
knowing  the  pa  had  fallen,  they  fied. 

Pare-whete  had  climbed  upon  the  roof  of  her  house  and  was  saved. 
Thus  Wairangi  regained  his  wife  and  returned  to  his  home  at  Burunui. 


\ 


THE  MORIOKI  PEOPLE  OP   THE  CHATHAM 
ISLANDS : 
THEIB  TRADITIONS   AND   HISTORY. 


Chapter  XV. 


OWING  to  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Alex.  Shand,  it  devolveQ on 
another  pen  to  complete  his  work  on  the  Moriori  people.  la 
doing  80  we  shall  here  cite  the  Maori  acoonnts  of  the  exodus  of  the 
Morioris  from  New  Zealand  as  they  were  preserved  in  one  of  the 
ancient  Whare-wananga  (or  Houses-of-leaming),  the  last  of  which 
ceased  to  be  used  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Luckily,  the  principal  teacher  in  that  '^  Hoiise-of -learning  "  dictated 
to  a  young  scribe  a  very  large  amount  of  interesting  and  important 
information  regarding  the  history  of  the  Maoris,  which  has  been 
faithfully  preserved  in  writing,  but  tmtil  quite  recently  has  not  been 
available  generally.  It  is  now  made  use  of  for  the  first  time  in 
explaining  some  of  the  diffictdtiee  Mr.  Shand  always  experienced  in 
accounting  for  the  discovery  of  and  the  early  settlement  on  the 
Chatham  Islands.  The  discovery  that  this  information  was  in  existenoe 
was  naturally  of  extreme  interest  to  Mr.  Shand,  and  his  last  chapter 
(which  was  burnt  with  its  unfortunate  author)  dealt  with  this  Maori 
account,  besides  other  matters. 


It  has  been  proved  with  as  great  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  any  point 
in  ancient  Polynesian  history  is  ever  likely  to  be  that  the  Maori, 
Earotongan  (and  probably  Tahitian)  ancestor,  Toi-te-huatahi,  flourished 
thirty-one  generations  back  from  the  year  1900,  which,  converted  into 
years  by  the  rule  universally  adopted  by  the  Polynesian  Society  of 
allowing  four  generations  to  a  century,  takes  us  back  to  the  year 
1 125  A.D.,  or  let  us  say  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  as  the  period 
in  which  this  celebrated  ancestor  flourished.  We  have  thus  a  fixed 
date  to  aid  us  in  deteinmimig  >i!kiBX.  oi  iVvft  ^x^^  owsa^tion  of  the  Chatham 
Islands,  for  Toi  ia  conawAftflL  m«Q.\^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^«^^ 
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It  is  necessary  now  to  recite  a  few  occurrences  in  Maori  history  in 
order  to  provide  a  starting  point  for  that  of  the  Morioris,  and  in  doing 
so  some  notes  ^  ill  be  given  that  are  generally  quite  unknown  to  Maori 
scholars,  the  full  text  of  which  is  shortly  to  be  published. 

During  the  period  that  the  headquarters  of  the  Maori  people  was  in 
Tahiti  (which  is  the  Hawaiki  from  whence  they  came  to  New  Zealand) 
there  arrived  from  the  Hawaiian  group  a  canoe  (or  canoes)  on  a  visit 
to  the  people  of  the  former  island.  The  navigation  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  was  at  that  time  a  great  factor  in  the  lives  of  the  Polynesians, 
and  emulation  in  nautical  achievements  a  characteristic  feature  in  their 
lives  and  a  subject  of  interest  at  all  meetings  of  the  people.  Hence, 
in  order  to  honour  the  Hawaiian  guests,  a  great  canoe  regatta  was 
arranged,  in  which  large  numbers  of  vessels  took  part.  A  canoe 
commanded  by  Whatonga,  the  grandson  of  Toi-te-huatahi  (who  has 
been  mentioned  above),  exceeded  all  others  in  speed,  and  had  reached 
a  position  out  at  sea  far  from  the  north-west  coast  of  Tahiti,  when  a 
sudden  gale  from  the  east  arose,  against  which  this  canoe  battled  in 
vain  to  regain  the  shore.  She  was  driven  before  the  gale  for  two  days 
and  two  nights ;  and  when  the  wind  fell  a  dense  fog  covered  the  face 
of  the  ocean,  in  which  the  crew  paddled  at  random,  not  knowing  in 
which  direction  they  were  going.  When  the  mist  lifted  they  discovered 
land  in  the  distance,  to  which  they  directed  their  course,  and  on  their 
arrival  there  they  ascertained  it  to  be  Ra^atea  Island,  distant  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  W.N.W.  of  Tahiti.  Whatonga  and 
his  crew  remained  here  several  years,  taking  wives  from  the  local 
people,  but  making  no  attempt  to  return  to  their  homes  in  Tahiti, 
because  the  storm  and  the  fog  had  caused  them  to  lose  the  direction 
from  which  they  came.  They  afterwards  recovered  this  direction  and 
eventually  returned  to  Tahiti,  but  the  incidents  connected  therewith  do 
not  belong  to  this  story. 

In  the  meantime  Toi-te-huatahi,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time, 
perhaps  some  years,  being  persuaded  that  his  grandson  Whatonga  and 
Tu-rahui  had  not  perished  at  sea,  decided  to  go  in  search  of  them. 
The  people  at  this  time  possessed  full  accounts  of  the  voyage  of  Kupe 
during  which  he  discovered  New  Zealand,  and  of  the  sailing  directions 
he  had  left  with  the  learned  tohungas  of  Tahiti.  Toi  appears  to  have 
been  persuaded  that  Whatonga  had  reached  New  Zealand,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  not  then  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Aotea-roa, 
although  this  name  was  given  by  Kupe,  but  as  Tiritiri-o-te-moana. 
The  directions  given  by  Kupe  were  to  the  effect  that  in  the  month  of 
February  the  course  to  New  Zealand  from  Barotonga  was  to  steer  a 
little  to  the  right  hand  of  the  setting  sun,  moon,  or  Venus — which 
correctly  describes  the  direction  of  New  Zealand  from  Tahiti  and  the 
neighbouring  groups.  But  Kupe  had  visited  otiiex  \&\%.ti&a  \:>^€i!^<»^ 
New  Zealand,  and  it  is  apparent  that  Toi,  having  ftua  m  imxi^  ^\\.«t  V<ei 
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left  Tahiti,  first  Tinted  Baiotonga,  and  thence  steered  lor  Samoa  in  ha 
search  far  Whatonga.  The  name  Hamoa  (Samoa)  and  of  Pangc^Mogo 
in  Tutnila  Island  (of  the  Samoan  group)  are  mentioned  in  the  narratm 
of  Toi's  Tojage.*  From  Samoa  Toi  made  for  New  Zealand,  and  hen 
comes  in  the  interesting  fact  that  connects  him  with  the  exodus  of  tiie 
Morioris.  He  at  first  missed  New  Zealand  and  got  too  far  to  the  east, 
consequently  first  making  the  land  at  the  Chatham  Islands — ^Latitude 
44?  south,  orer  four  hundred  miles  east  of  New  Zealand.  Toi  was 
therefore  the  discoverer  of  that  Qroup.  The  islands  are  oorrecdj 
described  as  subject  to  mists  and  fogs,  and  of  no  great  size.  From  tiie 
Chathams  Toi  retomed  on  his  course  and  finally  made  New  Zealand 
in  the  Haurald  Gulf,  where  he  came  into  contact  with  the  real 
tangata-whenua^  or  original  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  from  whom, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  Morioris  of  the  Chatham  Islands  are  descended. 

The  manuscripts  from  which  these  particolars  are  taken  state  that 
after  Kupe's  discoTCry  of  New  Zealand  there  arrived  there  sevenl 
canoes,  which  made  the  land  on  the  coast  north  of  Taranaki,  coming 
from  a  south-west  direction,  and  that  they  had  been  blown  away  from 
their  own  islands,  named  Horanui-a-Tau  and  Hau-papa-nui-a-Tau,  in 
a  gale  of  wind.  They  were  apparently  carried  away  to  the  south,  and 
on  their  return  towards  the  north  made  the  New  Zealand  coast  at  the 
place  mentioned  above.  Here  they  settled  down,  building  many  of  the 
fortified  poi  still  existing ;  and  when  Toi  arrived  they  had  spread  along 
the  West  Coast  from  the  North  Cape  to  Wai-ngongoro  Biver,  in  the 
South  Taranaki  Bight,  and  on  the  East  Coast  from  the  North  Cape  to 
near  the  East  Cape.  They  were,  by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
a  very  numerous  people,  and  differed  a  good  deal  from  the  Eastern 
Polynesians,  to  which  branch  Toi  belonged,  and  had  a  fairly  strong 
Melanesian  element  in  them,  as  is  very  evident  from  the  description  of 
them  preserved  in  the  before-mentioned  M88.,  though  they  spoke  the 
Polynesian  language.  Evidently  they  came  from  the  Western  Pacific 
Toi-te-huatahi's  crew  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  men — indeed,  it 
is  not  certain  that  any  women  came  with  him.  The  consequence  was 
that  intermarriage  between  the  crew  and  the  tangata-whenua  at  once 
took  place,  and  after  Toi  had  settled  down  and  built  his  pa  of 
£[apu-te-rangi  at  Whakatane,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  these  marriages 
were  not  long  in  causing  strife  to  arise  between  the  two  peoples, 
leading  to  wars  in  which  Toi's  people  invariably  obtained  the  upper 
hand. 

Many  years  after  these  events  Toi's  grandson  Whatonga  found  his 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  names  hare  been  oorrectlj  preserved  in  the 
traditions,  and  are  not  modem  interpolations,  the  evidence  of  which  is  foreign  to 
this  narrative.  Pangopango  is  now  the  naval  station  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
the  South  Pacific. 
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way  back  to  Tahiti  from  Ra'iatea,  and  there  learnt  that  Toi  had  gone 
in  search  of  him  to  Tiritiri-o-te-moana  (New  Zealand).  He  ^thered  a 
strong  crew,  and  manning  the  ''Kura-haupo  "*  canoe,  came  on  hia 
way  in  efarch  of  his  grandfather,  whom  he  eventuallj  found  living,  a 
wery  old  man,  at  £[apu-te-rangi,  Whakatane,  New  Zealand.  After 
Whatonga's  arrival  further  intermarriages  took  place  with  the 
tuM^ata-whentta^  and  then  serious  troubles  arose  between  the  two 
peoples,  which  eventuated  later  in  wars  of  extermination,  in  which 
the  later  migrants  appear  always  to  have  obtained  the  upper  hand, 
Euid  during  which  most  of  the  tangata-whenua  males  were  killed,  the 
women  of  marriageable  age  and  the  children  spared,  to  become 
incorporated  in  the  tribes  of  Toi-te-huatahi  and  his  companions. 

These  wars  seem  to  have  prevailed  most  extensively  in  the  times  of 
the  children  of  Te  Awa-nui-a-rangi  (Toi's  youngest  grandson),  many 
of  whom  had  migrated  to  North  Taranaki  from  Whakatane  through 
intermarriage  with  the  tangata-whenua  descendants  of  Pohokura, 
Maru-iwi,  Pananehu,  Bua-tamore,  and  others,  and  who  were  then 
known  by  the  tribal  names  of  Te  Tini-o-Kua-tamore,  Te  Tini-o-Maru-iwi, 
Te  Tini-o-Tai-tawaro,  etc. 

It  was  the  latter  tribe  that  principally  occupied  North  Taranaki, 
and  as  we  shall  see,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  original  Moriori  people 
of  the  Chathams.  A  great  war  is  mentioned  during  which  the 
Tini-o-Awa  tribe  (descendants  of  Te  Awa-nui-a-rangi,  Toi's  grandson, 
now  known  as  Ngati-Awa  and  Te  Ati-Awa)  completely  overcame  the 
tangata-whenua  people  of  North  Taranaki,  and  finally  expelled  them. 
This  defeated  people  crossed  Cook's  Straits  and  occupied  D'Urville 
Island,  at  the  north  end  of  the  South  Island.  Te  Tini-o-Awa  followed 
them  across  the  Straits,  and  in  a  final  battle  again  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  on  Te  Tini-o-Tai-tawaro,  the  last  of  whom  were  seen  making 
their  way  south  in  several  canoes,  ''  on  their  way  to  the  Chatham 
Islands,"  as  the  narrative  says.  We  will  not  stop  here  to  enquire  how 
their  destination  became  known  to  the  Maori  conquerors ;  it  will  appear 
later  on. 

In  the  further  Maori  accounts  from  the  same  source,  dealing  with 
the  Chatham  Islands,  there  are  discrepancies  which  are  not  easily 
reconcilable  with  the  Moriori  story  or  with  the  MSS.  themselves.  But 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Maoris  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  early  settlement  of  the  Chathams,  though  it  is  a  remarkable 
thing  that  this  knowledge  has  not  become  public  until  now.  Evidently 
we  never  went  to  the  right  source  for  the  information.  It  is  to  be 
imderstood  that  in  this  chapter  only  the  salient  facts  of  the  case  as 


*  This  WR8  the  first  voyage  of  that  oanoe  to  New  Zealand,  for,  apparently,  she 
ifterwards  returned  to  Tahiti,  and  oame  back  with  the  "  fleet "  in  eirea  1360. 
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recorded  in  Maori  muratiTe  are  mentioned ;  the  detail  and  diacnusJon 
most  be  left  until  the  original  documents  are  published. 

We  now  come  to  Slahu's  voyage  to  the  Chathams,  the  Morion 
account  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Shand's  Chapters  lY.  and  Y. 

According  to  the  Maori  accounts,  one  Horangi,  who  was  a  chief  and 
priest  that  came  to  New  Zealand  with  Toi,  spread  about  the  report  that 
on  their  voyage  they  had  come  across  an  island  which  was  "  constantly 
covered  with  douds,  and  which  was  not  of  great  extent."     This  report 
coming  to  the  ears  of  Kahu,  who  was  then  living  at  Whakatane  with 
his  people  (it  is  not  clear  whether  he  came  with  Toi  or  not,  but  the 
inference  is  rather  that  he  was  one  of  the  tangata-whsnua^  who  decided 
to  try  to  reach  this  mysterious  island.     After  a  visit  to  Taranaki  he 
returned  to  Whakatane,  and  then  with  all  his  people,  twenty-seven  in 
number,  migrated  to  Te  Pou-o-Eani,  a  place  on  the  east  of  Lake 
Taupo ;  but  finding  little  natural  food  there,  moved  on  to  Mokai-Patea, 
near  Muri-motu  (east  of   Mount  Buapehu),   and  thenoe  down  the 
Bangitikei  Valley  to  Te  Houhou.    Finding  there  were  no  people  Kving 
there,  they  decided  to  settle  in  that  part — probably  only  for  a  time  and 
to  grow  food.    After  all  the  timbers  had  been  poUected  for  the  palisades 
of  their  pa  and  for  building  their  houses,  Tama-uri,  Eahu's  son,  dreamt 
that  a  flood  carried  all  their  wood  down  the  river  and  out  to  the  great 
ocean,  and  finally  drifted  ashore  at  a  strange  island,  and  that  he  and 
all  his  people  were  also  there.     On  telling  this  dream  to  his  father,  the 
latter  exclaimed,   ''Let  us  all  go,"  and  taking  the  dream  to  be  a  ^ 
direction  for  them,  they  then  migrated  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bangitikei   ; 
Biver,  on  Cook's  Straits.     Here  they  commenced  to  build  a  canoe,  and  \ 
whilst  doing  so,  Eahu's  daughter  Hine-te-waiwai  found  on  the  beach  \ 
a  drifted  kauri  log,  which  was  afterwards  split  up  to  form  karaho  (deck  ' 
beams)  for  their  canoe. 

Whilst  engaged  in  this  work  there  came  from  Whanganui  two  men  | 
named  Te  Aka-aroroa  and  Ha-waru,  who  apparently  belonged  to  the 
tangata-whsnua  people,  but  who,  nevertheless,  were  accomplished  in 
canoe  building,  and  they  materially  assisted  Kahu  in  preparing  his 
vessel  for  sea,  for  he  did  not  understand  the  necessary  arrangements  of 
a  canoe  to  battle  with  the  rough  waves.     These  two  men  finished  the  j 
canoe,  ending  by  making  the  koaka,  or  narrow,  closely-woven  mats, 
that  are  placed  along  the  gunwales  in  rough  weather  to  fend  off  the  ^ 
waves.  J 

When  leaving  Te  Pou-o-Kani  Kahu  had  brought  with  him  the  seed  | 
(?  roots)  of  three  different  kinds  of  fern-root  suitable  for  food,  which  I 
were  carefully  placed  in  a  calabash  to  preserve  them.     Some  haMr§  j 
roots  were  also  carefully  packed,  both  kinds  of  food  to  be  taken  to  the 
Chathams. 

In  the  month  of  Tapere-wai  (September),  Kahu's  canoe  was  afloat 
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on  Te  Moana-nui-a  Kiwa  (the  great  ocean  of  Kivra,  the  latter  being 
one  of  their  ancient  gods,  joint  ruler  of  the  ocean  with  Tangaroa,  and 
both  of  them  the  ofEspring  of  Bangi  and  Papa),  and  crossed  over  the 
Straits  to  D'Urville  Island,  where  they  stayed  until  the  last  day  of 
December,  when  they  finally  left  New  Zealand  for  the  Chathams. 
They  landed  at  a  certain  bay  on  the  north  coast  of  that  island,  where 
they  proceeded  to  build  houses,  using  the  deck-beams  of  kauri  in  their 
construction,  and  hence  Hine-te-waiwai  named  the  island  Whare-kauri. 
The  bay  was  named  Elaingaroa  in  remembrance  of  the  New  Zealand 
plain  of  that  name  near  their  temporary  home  at  Taupo.  The  seed-fern 
was  then  planted  at  a  place  they  named  Tongariro,  after  the  mountain 
in  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  {ef.  the  Moriori  account,  Chapter  Y.) 

Ab  in  the  record  of  all  these  voyages  made  by  the  Polynesians,  there 
is  the  usual  absence  of  detail  of  the  voyage  itself.  We  are  not  told 
how  the  crew  fared  in  crossing  the  five  hundred  miles  of  boisterous  seas 
that  separate  the  Chatham  Islands  from  New  Zealand.  It  is  only  by 
inference  and  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  nature  of  the  karakiat 
used  in  the  case  of  the  ''  Rangi-houa ''  and  *^  Rangi-mata  "  canoes  (see 
infra),  as  preserved  in  the  Moriori  accounts,  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
they  suffered  great  hardships  from  want  of  water.  Details  of  the 
fitting  out  of  the  vessels  are  plentiful,  but  few  notes  on  the  voyages 
themselves  are  ever  given. 

After  they  had  been  there  some  time,  Kahu  and  Aka-aro-roa  started 
to  explore  the  island  to  find  out  what  it  was  like  and  whether  there 
were  any  inhabitants.  Presently  they  saw  smoke  in  the  distance,  and 
then  men ;  they  thus  discovered  that  they  were  not  the  first  people  on 
the  land.  ''  These  were  the  people  called  Moriori,  and  it  is  said  they 
were  a  fine  people.  So  Aka-aro-roa  took  two  wives  of  that  people 
named  Te  Para  and  Wai-mate,  from  whom  the  descent  is  as  follows  : — 

Aka-aro-roa  ^  Te  Para 

L 

Kauri  ^ 

Waitaha  = 

Te  Rangi-tuataka  =  Tipuma 
Te  Han-te-horo     =  Waimate 

This  last  one  of  his  descendants  returned  to  Wlianganui  .... 
in  New  Zealand,  and  it  is  said  did  not  go  back  to  the  Chathams,  but 
remained  at  Whanganui,  where  all  his  descendants  are  to  be  found, 
whilst  others  of  Aka-aro-roa's  offspring  remained  at  Whare-kauri." 

''Now  the  calabash  in  which  Hine-te-waiwai  took  the  fern-seed 
was  named  '  Te  Awhenga,'  and  the  totara-bark  receptacle  in  which  the 
kutnara  was  preserved  was  named  '  Bangi-ura ' ;    hence  is  the  saying 
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Tegarding  it,  '  Ko  te  rangi-ura*  a  Hine-te-waiwai.*  When  Kiha  foond 
that  neither  hU  tara*  nor  his  Jtumarat  would  grow,  he  exclaimed,  'A ! 
There  is  the  f  ood-prodacmg  soil  at  Ara-paoa !  (South  Islaiid,  New 
Zealand).  I  am  wasting  my  time  on  this  ocean  rock ' — ^in  reference  to 
the  inferiority  of  the  soil,  which  is  boggy.  80  Kahu  said  to  hii 
retainers  that  they  had  better  return  to  Ara-paoa ;  but  thoee  who  had 
married  in  the  isLuid  refused  to  join  him.  Kahu  and  hia  daughter 
Hine-te-waiwai  and  some  of  their  people,  however,  started  back  in  the 
same  canoe  they  went  thither,  which  was  named  '  Tane-wai,'  but  it  is 
not  known  whether  he  ever  reached  these  shores,  for  nothing  has  eyer 
been  heard  of  him  since."  (That  is  one  statement  with  regard  to 
Kahu ;  we  shall  come  across  another  later). 

The  narrative  goes  on  to  mention  the  names  of  the  principal  Morioiis 
living  at  the  time  of  Elahu's  visit,  and  then  describes  the  orig:in  of  some 
of  these  people  who  appear  to  have  arrived  there  after  or  about  the 
time  of  the  earliest  migration  from  the  Taranaki  Coast,  already 
described.  The  narrative  says,  '^  Now,  it  is  known  that  the  following 
canoes  came  (to  Chatham  Islands)  from  Barotonga — i.e.,  '  Aotea-roa,' 
'  Te  Mapou-riki,'  *  Bangi-ahua,'  and  '  Te  Ririno ' ;  this  latter  canoe 
arrived  there  long  before  Kahu's  visit.  It  first  made  the  land  at 
Bangi-kapua  at  Whare-kauri  (Chatham  Islands),  and  one  of  the 
principal  men  on  board  was  Tahua-roa,  another  was  Kapohau,  together 
with  their  friends,  wives,  and  children.  Both  of  those  whose  names 
are  mentioned  were  descendants  of  Matangi,  who  married  Hine-huri." 
This  statement  does  not,  however,  assist  us  much,  for  we  do  not  know 
anything  of  Matangi  and  the  others. 

The  return  of  Hau-te-horo  to  Whanganui  in  the  fourth  generation 
after  Elahu's  visit  explains  how  it  is  that  the  Maori's  knew  that  the 
defeated  people  of  Te  Tini-o-Tai-tawaro  reached  the  Chathams ;  even 
supposing  that  the  other  story  (see  tnfra)  of  Kahu's  return  to  New 
Zealand  is  incorrect.  As  to  "  Te  Birino  "  canoe,  it  has  hitherto  always 
been  stated  that  it  arrived  at  Bangi-tahua  Island  (probably  the 
Kermadec  group),  whilst  Turi  in  the  *' Aotea  "  canoe  was  temporarily 
staying  there  to  repair  his  vessel  after  his  long  voyage  from  Ba'iatea, 
and  before  attempting  the  more  stormy  part  of  his  course  to  New 
Zealand.  This  occurred  about  the  time  of  -'the  fleet,"  etrea  1350. 
The  accounts  of  the  voyage  of  the  '' Aotea  "  say  that  Te  Birino,  after 
leaving  Bangi-tahua,  sailed  away  and  was  never  afterwards  heard  of ; 
though  other  accounts  seem  to  indicate,  rather  than  definitely  stating 
so,  that  she  was  wrecked  at  Tama-i-ea,  the  boulder-bank  forming 
Nelson  Harbour,  South  Island  of  New  Zealand.  Again,  the  Ber. 
T.  O.  Hammond  informs  us  that  the  Taranaki  people  have  some 
knowledge  that  "Te  Birino"  did  go  to  the  Chathams. 

*  Rangi-\ira  ib  a  iksme  tot  ^^  \A\»x«bAw^^V«&^\;c«^inK^Vsit'QE^ 
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We  must  now  follow  other  accounts  of  the  settlements  on  the 
Chathams  derived  from  the  same  MSB.,  and  which  are  not  entirely  in 
accord  with  what  has  been  written  above,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
they  throw  considerable  light  on  some  obscure  points  in  previous 
chapters  written  by  Mr.  Shand,  and  tell  us  where  '*  Bangi-houa  "  canoe 
came  from — ^a  point  which  is  not  at  all  clear  in  the  Moriori  account  of 
this  vessel  to  be  found  in  Chapter  V.  We  will  follow  the  Maori 
narrative  as  closely  as  possible,  premisins^  that  the  order  of  the 
paragraphs  is  changed  somewhat  to  accord  with  what  appears  to  be 
their  historical  sequence. 

'*  Te  Uru-o-mandno  was  the  name  of  a  pa  at  Hawaiki  which 
belonged  to  Manaia  (see  the  Moriori  account  of  this  man,  Chap.  III.) 
and  his  tribes,  Ngati-ota-kai,  Ngati-Pananehu,  and  Ngati-Rakaia. 
These  tribes  were  a  bad  people,  given  to  murder  and  other  evil  ways ; 
and  consequently  offering  many  reasons  for  quarrels  with  the  other 
tribes,  then  living  in  Hawaiki  (Tahiti),  and  these  dissensions  were  the 
eventual  cause  of  their  leaving  Hawaiki.  Manaia's  chief  enemy  was 
IJenuku  and  his  tribes.  Now  Tu-moana  (see  Chapter  IV.)  and 
Whena  were  chiefs  of  some  of  these  hapw^  and  the  sister  of  Tu-moana 
named  Papa,  daughter  of  Tu-wahi-awa  was  the  sister  of  Uenuku's 
wife — ^that  particular  Uenuku  whose  son  was  Kahutia-te-rangi.  A 
cause  of  much  trouble  was  the  theft  of  the  whdkai  iA  Uenuku's 
children,  and  their  subsequent  murder  by  Whena.  (See  Journal 
Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  194).  It  was  then  that  Horopa, 
Tu-wahi-awa's  brother,  went  with  a  war-party  and  killed  Tu-moana 
at  a  place  named  Te  Whata-a-iwi  in  Hawaiki.  Another  name  of 
Tu-moana  was  Tuara-huruhuru-o-Tu-wahi-awa  (this  is  probably  the 
Tchu-huruhuru  of  the  Moriori  account),  and  his  youngest  brother  was 
named  Papa-kiore  (?  Hapa-kiore  of  the  Moriori,  Chapter  IV.). 
Tu-moana's  sister,  Te  Kiri-kakahu,  was  taken  prisoner  (?  by  Uenuku's 
people)  during  these  troubles.'* 

These  wars  and  troubles  led  to  the  migration  of  Tu-moana's 
people.  ''  When  the  canoes  of  the  mig^tion  were  afloat  on  the  ocean, 
the  crews  of  '  Bangi-houa '  and  <  Bangi-mata-wai '  (see  Chapter  V.) 
bid  farewell  to  those  left  behind,  especially  to  Te  Kiri-kakahu, 
Tu-moana's  sister.  Another  of  the  canoes  that  came  with  the  others 
from  Hawaiki  to  the  land  Tiritiri-o-te-moana  (New  Zealand)  was 
named  'Pou-ariki,'  and  she  was  a  large  top-sided  canoe  built  like 
Takitimu.*  It  was  at  their  departure  that  Te  Kiri-kakahu  sung  the 
following  song  in  lamenting  the  departure  of  her  tribes  : — 

Before  my  eyes  the  plain  of  Kaingaroa  lies, 
Whilst  now  are  lost  the  gfrent  ones  of  the  tribe, 
Plainlj  discerned  is  the  hill  at  Amoamo-te-rangi, 

•  Of  which  oMioe,  her  building,  equipment,  crew,  and  voyage,  Vkc^'ttS^.  \svn«!i^ 
rexj  minute  details,  far  more  so  than  is  the  case  with  any  ot^ei  "knoNnv, 
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Where  by  fire  the  Ura-o-manono  was  destroyed, 

The  mamspring  of  the  people  are  now  separated  from  me, 

To  the  world's  wide  open  space 

That  spreads  away  from  Hawaiki*s  shore, 

Lie  there  then,  O  Manaia  !    O  Whena  ! 

Through  whoee  evil  deeds,  I  am  now  left  behind. 

''Te  Honeke  was  the  priest  of  'Bangi-houa,'  and  his  god  was 
Bongo-mai-whitiki.  This  canoe  did  not  succeed  in  landing;  8h« 
capsized  in  the  surf  at  Whare-kauri  (Chatham  Island).  Many  of  the 
people  were  saved,  amongst  them  Taupo  and  Tarere-moana,  whilst 
yery  many  were  drowned,  and  the  canoe  was  broken  up  by  the  waves 
at  Chatham  Island.     Bakei-roau  was  one  of  the  drowned. 

"  It  was  in  the  eighth  month  (August,  according  to  the  calendar  of 
these  people)  and  on  the  day  Orongo-nui  (27th  of  the  month),  near 
the  end  of  the  month  that  they  left  Hawaiki,  and  it  was  near  the 
end  of  the  ninth  month  (September)  when  they  reached  the  Chathams, 
and  hence  it  was  this  canoe  was  vrrecked."  (The  several  names  of  the 
fierce  winds  blowing  in  Winter,  of  this  period  are  then  recited). 
''  Kini-waka  was  the  chief  of  that  canoe,  and  his  sister  Ariki-kakahu 
lamented  his  death  as  follows."  I  hesitate  to  translate  this  without 
further  information,  but  it  is  interesting  as  containing  references  to 
names  mentioned  in  previous  Chapters.  After  that  follows  the  karakk 
of  the  tohunga  of  the  canoe  on  their  arrival  at  the  island,  which  does 
not  contain  very  much  of  interest. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  another  account  that  cannot  easily  be 
fitted  in  to  the  Morion  accounts. 

'' Ngati-Kopeka  tribe  was  a  sub-division  of  the  Ngati-Waitaha " 
(that  settled  in  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand;  the  first  name, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  a  tribe  in  very  ancient  days,  long 
before  the  people  arrived  at  Tahiti),  ''  and  came  from  Hawaiki  in  the 
canoe  named  'Te  Karaerae,'*  commanded  by  Te  Ao,  Bongo-mai- 
whenua,  Pu-waitaha  and  Kahu-koka.  It  was  the  latter  who  had  the 
forethought  to  bring  with  him  a  basket  of  kumara  seed,  which  were 
wrapped  up  in  koka,]  hence  his  companions  gave  him  that  name. 
This  canoe  landed  at  Tai-harakeke  at  Mataaho  (south  of  the  East 
Cape,  New  Zealand).  When  these  people  went  to  fish  off  the  rock 
named  Bai-kapua,  the  original  people  of  those  parts — ^those  who  had 
first  discovered  and  occupied  Mataaho  and  Waikawa — were  veiy 
angry  about  it,  which  caused  the  new  comers  to  migrate.  The  people 
of  this  canoe  left  Hawaiki  at  the  same  time  as  'Takitimu'  and 
'  Horouta ' — '  Te  Karaerae  *  being  one  of  the  three.      This  division  of 

*  There  is  certainly  one  other,  if  not  more,  canoes  known  by  this  same  name. 
t  It  is  not  clear  what  kind  of  koka  this  was — ^it  is  a  plant  name  in  New 
Zealand,  as  also  in  Rarotonga. 
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Ngati-Waitaha  had  lived  at  Te  Whanga-papa  (in  ELawaiki).  And 
80  these  people  migrated  and  went  to  Wharekauri  (Chatham  Islands), 
a  name  which  they  gave  to  the  island  in  remembrance  of  their  pa  at 
Hawaiki,  that  is,  at  Te  Whanga-papa.  They  gave  the  name  of 
Eai-kapua  to  the  fishing  rock  about  which  they  had  the  trouble  with 
Te  Wabine-iti  people"  (who  still  live  there);  "another  name  for 
this  rock  is  Kapua-rangi,  it  is  off  Waikawa  at  Waipiro  Bay. 

"  Now  Bongo-mai-whenua  (mentioned  above)  married  Hine-rua,  a 
daughter  of  Hape-taua-ki-whiti  (who  apparently  belonged  to  the 
Waihine-iti  tribe).  After  they  had  arrived  at  the  Chatham  Islands, 
this  lady  constantly  grieved  at  her  separation  from  her  parent,  and 
when  she  was  near  death  enjoined  on  her  son,  Kape-whiti,  to  visit  his 
grandfather,  saying,  '  After  I  am  gone,  and  thou  art  come  to  man's 
estate,  thou  must  return  to  Tiritiri-o-te-moana  (New  Zealand)  and 
visit  thy  grandparent.'  After  his  mother's  death  Kape-whiti  urgently 
desired  to  carry  out  his  mother's  dying  wishes. 

"  So  he  came  away  with  Pu-waitaha  "  (who  came  from  Hawaiki, 
see  above)  '*  and  landed  at  Tukerae-whenua  near  Takaka  in  the  South 
Island  of  New  Zealand.*  Here  they  found  some  people  from 
Tokomaru"  (twenty-five  miles  north  of  Oisbome)  *' and  with  them 
came  to  the  North  Island,  and  then  Kape-whiti  visited  his  grandfather 
and  his  tribe,  and  it  was  through  him  that  it  became  known  that  there 
was  another  island  besides  these  two  (New  Zealand). 

"After  a  time  Kape-whiti  said  to  his  companion,  'Now  depart; 
return  to  see  how  the  bulk  of  our  people  are  getting  on.  On  your 
arrival  there  let  them  take  the  name  of  '  Kiri-^hakapapa ' ! '  The 
origin  of  this  name  is  this :  When  their  party  were  travelling  (towards 
Tokomaru)  they  came  to  Te  Awahou,  inland  of  Te  Whiti-o-Tu,t  the 
main  body  were  left  there  and  the  Whare-kauri  people  went  on  by 
themselves.  Arrived  at  Kuri-papango  J  they  camped,  and  during  the 
night  there  came  on  a  very  heavy  snow-storm,  which  caused  much 
suffering  to  the  travellers,  and  had  it  not  been  for  some  holes  (or 
caves)  they  dug  in  the  soil  they  would  have  perished.  Hence  was  the 
message  sent  by  Pu-waitaha  to  the  people  that  they  should  call 
themselves  Ngati-Eari-whakapapa "  (which  means,  it  is  believed, 
"  cracked-skin,"  due  to  their  having  to  stick  to  the  fires  so  closely 
during  the  snow-storm). 

"Bua-ehu,  Kua-whakatina,  and  Hine-rua  were  one  family;   the 

*  How  they  managed  to  get  to  this  place,  and  why  they  did  not  land  on  some 
nearer  part  of  the  coast,  is  not  explained.  Preeamably  they  used  the  same  canoe  in 
which  they  went  to  the  Chathams. 

t  Name  of  a  hattlefteld  on  the  Boa-taniwha  Plains,  ten  or  twelve  miles  west  of 
the  town  of  Wai-pawa,  Hawkes  Bay. 

X  At  the  entrance  to  the  Roahine  Mountains  on  the  Napier -Patea  road. 
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latter  married  Bongo-mai-whenua,  and  they  were  the  parents  oi 
Kape-whiti,  whose  wife  was  Hina-maunu,  the  sister  of  Tamatea-upoko, 
who  were  descendants  of  Tamatea-ngana.  Pu-waitaha  named  part  oi 
their  hapu  that  came  from  Hawaiki,  Waitaha,  and  Maunga-nui  (?  the 
hill  at  the  Ghathams)  was  named  after  a  mountain  in  Hawaiki" 
(probably  that  at  Rarotonga). 

'*Some  time  after  these  events  Kahu-koka  went  to  see  the 
Whare-kauri  Island,  but  he  found  no  place  suitable,  in  his  opinion, 
for  the  growth  of  \i\%humaras^  the  soil  being  too  wet,  and  so  Kahu-koka 
returned  to  the  place  he  had  first  settled  in  (New  Zealand),  and  the 
love  for  his  original  home  in  Hawaiki  very  much  increased.  The 
canoe  in  which  he  made  his  voyage  was  named  '  Tane-kaha ' ;  it 
belonged  to  Hau-tupatu  of  the  Ngati-Waitaha  of  Moeraki,  in  the 
South  Island." 

Then  follows  a  long  karahia^  said  over  the  canoe  to  dedicate  it  and 
remove  all  obstacles  in  its  long  voyage  to  Hawaiki  (or  Tahiti).  ''After 
the  karakia  the  canoe  was  launched  on  to  the  ocean,  and  Kahu-koka 
started  before  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  had  appeared  above  the 
sea-horizon." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  two  stories  concerning  Kahu  are  irreconcilable, 
and  at  present  there  are  no  means  of  indicating  which  is  correct.  It  is 
nevertheless  satisfactory  to  get  the  Maori  account  of  the  two  canoee 
*' Kangi-houa "  and  "  Rangi-mata,"  and  to  find  that  they  largely 
conform  to  the  Moriori  version.  If  it  is  true  that  these  canoes  came 
from  Hawaiki  after  the  troubles  which  led  to  Manaia's  abandonment 
of  his  ancient  home  to  settle  in  New  Zealand,  it  accounts  for  a  hitheito 
unexplained  statement  in  Moriori  history  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  story  of  Manaia  (see  Chapter  III.)  ;  and  it  would 
further  seem  that  the  date  of  this  last  migration  was  synchronous  with 
the  final  settlement  in  New  Zealand  by  the  crew  of  *'  Takitimu,"  "  Te 
Arawa,"  **  Tainui,"  and  other  canoes — i.^.,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  ceiltury. 


Mr.  Shand  had  intended  to  give  in  his  last  chapter  the  Moriori 
account  of  the  visit  of  Lieutenant  Broughton,  commanding  H.M. 
storeship  the  brig  ^^  Chatham,"  which  contained  supplies  for  Captain 
Vancouver.  It  was  on  their  way  from  Australia  to  the  north-west 
coast  of  America  to  join  Vancouver  that  the  *'  Chatham  "  fell  in  with 
the  island  to  which  the  name  of  the  brig  was  given,  and  the  existence 
of  this  group  made  known  to  the  world.  Broughton  landed  at 
Kaingaroa,  on  the  north  side  of  the  main  island,  on  the  29th  November, 
1790,  and  had  communication  with  the  Morioris. 

Failing  Mr.  Shand's  full  account  of  the  transactions  on  that  day,  I 
copy  from  my  journal  of  March  28, 1868,  an  account  given  me  by  some 
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dd  Morioris  liying  at  Oaenga  of  Broaghton's  visit :  "  Thej  say  that 
the  first  yessel  that  arriyed  here  came  to  Kaingaroa ;  it  was  commanded 
bj  Manu-katau  (Broughton).  The  taukeke — ^for  so  they  called  the 
Europeans  on  board — were  constantly  collecting  the  clothes,  utensils, 
ireapons,  etc.,  of  the  Morioris.  On  one  occasion  a  taukeke  got  hold  of  a 
let  and  wanted  to  take  it  away  as  a  specimen,  but  the  owner  objecting, 
»lled  his  friends  to  his  aid.  The  white  man,  thinking  that  violence 
gras  intended,  shot  the  Moriori,  whereupon  the  latter's  companions 
lecamped.  Soon  after,  a  boat  came  ashore  from  the  vessel  and 
leposited  on  the  beach  a  quantity  of  articles,  such  as  blankets,  shirts, 
x>maliawks,  etc.  They  then  pulled  out  for  some  distance  and  waited. 
First  one  Moriori,  then  another,  came  forth  from  their  hiding  places 
sad  helped  themselves  from  the  heap  on  the  beach.  When  those  in 
the  boat  saw  that  all  the  things  were  gone,  they  returned  on  board 
and  sailed  away,  and  never  came  back.     They  call  a  ship  pora" 

THE  END. 


ON  THE  WHATU-KURA. 


By  T,  W.  D0WNS8. 


HAVING  lately  examined  two  small  stonee,  owned  bj  the  Paiapa 
Nativee  of  Whanganui,  named  respectiTely  Poro-rangi  ai 
Mihi-ata,  I  thought  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  tl 
'^  Jonmal "  to  know  something  of  the  stones  (called  whatu^kura)  ai 
their  attributes ;  especially  as  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  ai 
reference  to  them  in  any  work  on  the  Maoris.  Accordingly,  I  obtain 
all  the  information  regarding  them  that  I  could  gather,  not  only  fro 
the  owner  of  the  stones — a  man  named  Hawera  Rehe — ^but  also  fro 
Mr.  J.  Jury  Whatahoro,  a  man  who,  in  his  young  days,  went  throui 
the  Whare'tnananga  (or  House -of -learning)  under  the  instruction 
the  old  Wairarapa  tohunga  Te  Matoro-hanga ;  and  during  the  coune 
his  instruction  was  assisted  by  the  e£ficacy  of  two  similar  stones,  in  tl 
manner  to  be  described  in  these  lines. 

Ages  ago,  when  the  god  Tane  ascended  to  the  heavens,  he  went  i 
to  secure  the  knowledge  of  the  wananga  (or  esoteric  knowledge)  and  al 
to  obtain  the  whatu-kura.  This  was  the  origin  of  both  stones.  Wh( 
the  great  god  lo  banded  the  whatu-kura  to  Tane,  he  instructed  the  latt 
to  place  the  two  stones  in  a  secret  place,  one  on  each  side  of  tl 
patUoko^manawa  of  the  great  house  (?  at)  Whare-kura ;  and  also  th 
he  was  to  name  them,  so  that  each  should  always  be  put  into  its  rigi 
place — the  larger  one  to  go  in  front  of  the  poutoko'tnanawa  was  to  1 
named  Te  Rangi-whakarara ;  and  the  smaller  one  to  go  behind  was 
be  known  as  Tauru-rangi  (names  of  certain  thunderings). 

When  Tangaroa  and  Kiwa  were  commanded  to  take  possession  < 
the  sea,  the  gods  gave  them  one  of  these  whaiu'-kura  to  enable  them 
keep  the  sea  in  its  place,  so  that  it  should  not  overflow  the  land,  ai 
when  Tangaroa  took  possession  the  name  of  the  stone  that  he  obtains 
was  changed,  and  was  afterwards  known  as  ''Te  Whatu-kura-i 
Tangaroa  "  (see  note  at  end  hereof).  The  other  stone  was  at  the  san 
time  given  to  Tane  and  Tupai,  who,  having  possession  of  the  land,  we 
given  the  second  stone  to  enable  them  to  properly  control  their  dominie 
The  name  of  the  second  stone  was  therefore  also  changed,  and  w 
henceforward  known  as  **  Te  Whatu-kura-a-Tane." 
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At  that  time  Raataa  was  one  of  the  gods  of  heaven,  and  he  was  sent 
y  lo  to  Tane  and  Tapai,  they  being  the  priests  of  Whare-kura. 
Inatan  asked  Tane  and  Tapai  what  they  intended  doing  with  the 
fhatU'kura  given  them  by  lo.  Tane  and  Tapai  replied  that  arrangements 
ad  been  made  by  the  sons  of  Rangi  and  Papa  (sky-father  and  earth- 
lother)  that  Tangaroa  and  Kiwa  should  take  one,  to  enable  them  to 
;eep  the  ocean  in  check  so  that  it  should  not  overflow  the  land,  and  that 
^ane  himself,  having  power  over  the  land,  should,  with  the  consent 
f  the  families,  take  the  other  stone  to  enable  him  properly  to  control 
he  land. 

Ruatau  then  said,  **  Before  these  two  stones  are  removed  from 
^aie-kura,  two  other  pure  white  stones  would  have  to  be  procured 
rom  the  sea  and  put  with  the  other  two,  so  that  they  should  lie  together 
Q  pairs  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  after  which  the  first  set  might 
«  removed."  Accordingly  this  was  done ;  the  original  stones  were 
amoved,  given  to  Tangaroa  and  Tane,  and  the  new  ones  received  the 
lames  of  the  original  tohatu-kura. 

Afterwards  the  whatu^kura  was  removed  from  Whare-kura  to 
^arau-rangi  in  the  time  of  Maui.  Later  on,  in  the  time  of  Rata,  the 
lananga  was  again  shifted  to  Whare-kohu,  and  still  later,  in  the  time 
i  Whare-patari  (who  came  to  New  Zealand  in  the  '*  Takitimu"  canoe, 
irca  1350),  it  was  shifted  for  the  third  time  to  Rangi-kapua  (the  name 
I  a  house  in  Hawaiki),  and  from  there  Uenuku  shifted  it  again  to 
Cohu-rau  (a  cave  supposed  to  be  at  Hawaiki),  and  at  this  place  the 
pananga  was  held. 

After  this,  when  the  young  men  wanted  the  knowledge  of  the 
mnangn,  they  went  to  the  sea  and  procured  a  number  of  small,  white 
tones  the  same  size  as  the  original  whatU'-'kura,  which  they  put  in  two 
askets ;  the  small  stones  in  one  and  the  larger  ones  in  the  other ;  and 
lieee  they  placed  on  top  of  the  whatu^kura  in  the  Whare-kura  house 
nd  left  them  there.  Then  when  the  young  men  went  to  the  Whare-kura 
>  learn  the  lore  of  the  toananga^  each  one  took  one  of  the  whatu^kura 
nd  placed  it  in  his  mouth  to  enable  him  to  retain  the  instruction  of  the 
}hunga  in  his  memory.  The  student  took  one  from  each  of  the  baskets, 
e  placed  one  in  his  mouth,  and  when  he  slept  he  placed  the  other  under 
is  pillow.  He  kept  one  stone  in  his  mouth  all  the  time  until  the  house 
ras  opened  for  him  to  return  home,  then  he  replaced  the  stones  in  the 
Askets. 

This  cave  was  cut  out  at  Titi-rangi,  at  Wharanga  in  Hawaiki,  and 
b  was  from  here  that  all  the  priests  went  to  got  some  of  the  whatu-kura 
^hen  the  canoes  were  leaving  for  Aotea-roa  (or  New  Zealand).  They 
ach  took  two  of  the  stones,  one  from  each  basket,  which  were  karakiaed 
ver  and  baptised  before  they  could  take  possession.  Tamatea-ariki-nui, 
tongo-patahi  (grandson  of  Uenuku),  and  Rua-wharo  took  two  stones 
ach.     Rua-wharo  landed  at  Nuku-taurua  (or  the  Mahia  Peninsula) 
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when  the  ^^  Takitima  "  went  to  the  soath,  and  when  he  was  going  aahon 
he  asked  Tamatea  if  he  should  take  the  tohatu-kura  with  him.  Tamatea 
replied,  "As  you  are  taking  the  god  Kaha-kara,  joa  had  better  take 
the  wkatu^kura  also." 

When  the  canoe  went  on  to  the  South  Island,  Rongo-patahi  wai 
preceded  by  the  gods  Tama-i-waho  and  Tu-noi-a-te-ika,  who  led  the 
way  in  front  of  the  canoe.  The  latter  was  like  a  ball  of  fire  moving  ss 
a  comet. 

When  they  reached  Wai*aa  in  the  South  Island,  they  landed  and 
built  Te  Ana-whakairo  (or  carved  cave*),  and  when  Tamatea  wu 
coming  back  to  the  North  Island  he  said  to  Puhi*whakaawe,  whom  he 
left  behind,  "  Tou  remain  here  to  keep  the  land,  and  I  will  leave  yon 
one  of  the  whatU'kura^^  but  Pnhi*whakaawe  replied,  "  No,  these  stones 
cannot  be  separated.  Either  leave  both  or  take  both  ;  but  as  there  is 
no  tohunga  remaining  with  me,  you  had  better  take  both." 

When  Te  Rongo-patahi  afterwards  returned  to  Hawaiki  he  left  his 
MhatU'kura  with  Kaiwa,  after  building  the  house  at  Maunga-wharan 
(Hawkes  Bay).  This  is  how  the  stones  and  the  knowledge  came  to 
Aotea-roa. 

The  two  stones  under  notice  came  from  Matangi-reia,  the  house  that 
Turi  built  at  Patea  to  put  the  toananga  in.  When  the  Whanganm 
branch  separated,  these  two  stones  were  brought  away  and  handed  to 
Tonga-potiki  (Turi's  youngest  son),  and  from  him  they  have  descended,  j 
generation  after  generation,  to Taiawhiu  of  Galatea  (on  the  Whanganiii 
River),  who  died  in  1879.  From  that  time  onward  they  have  been  in  i 
the  possession  of  Hawera-Rehe.  j 

Te  Matorohanga,  the  old  tohunga  of  Wairarapa,  had  two  similtf     j 
stones,  and  on  his  death  they  passed  to  a  man  named  Rameka  (now     i 
dead).    When  Europeans  first  came  to  New  Zealand  the  early  missionary 
(Mr.  Colenso)  spoke  to  Te  Matorohanga  of  the  only  true  Gk>d.     Matoro- 
hanga replied  to  all  the  missionary's  arguments  that  he  also  had  a  trae 
god  that  could  heed  his  prayers,  referring  to  the  whatu-kura,  but  when 
his  tribe  became  associated  with  the  missionaries  the  old  tohunga,  after 
being  repeatedly  advised  to  destroy  his  god,  decided  to  do  so.     He  first 
intended  to  throw  the  stones  into  a  very  deep  water-hole,  but  afterwards 
changed  his  mind  and  buried  them  in  a  place  known  only  to  himself. 
Afterwards,  when   the   whare-wananga   was   built   at   Papawai   (near 
Greytown),  the  old  tohunga,  after  two  or  three  hours'  digging,  again 
obtained  possession  of  the  whatu^kura,  and  he  used  them  in  instructing 
three  or  four  youths,  of  whom  my  informant  was  one.     Every  morning 
at  daylight  the  tohunga  put  one  of  the  stones  on  the  palm  of  one  of  the 
student's  hands,  while  the  others  placed  both  hands  in  a  pile  on  the  top, 

*  The  writer  hoe  a  good  deal  of  matter  oonoeming  this  cave  which  he  hopes  to 
publish  later  on. 
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the  priest  meanwhile  reciting  a  karakia.  Then  each  in  torn  held  the 
other  stone  in  his  month  while  another  karakia  was  recited.  After  this 
was  done,  instruction  went  on  antiJ  the  sun  reached  the  zenith,  but  no 
longer.  They  followed  the  sun  to  the  light  each  daj,  but  would  not 
descend  with  him  to  the  darkness. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  stones. 


O  0  O  0 


It  is  said  that  the  Gkeek  orator  Demosthenes  cored  himself  of  stammering  by 
speaking  with  stones  in  his  month.    Is  the  connection  but  a  coincidence  P 

[Note. — ^In  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  II.,  p.  234  (note),  is  a  reference  to 
the  *  Whatu-kura-a-Tangaroa  *  which  is  preserved  in  a  burial  cave  at  Moaha 
on  the  East  Coast  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  but  one  would  not  like  to  say  that  this 
is  the  original  stone. 

Also  in  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  III.,  p.  39,  is  a  good  deal  of  further 
information  on  the  Whatu-kura  supplied  by  Mr.  Hare  Hongi. — Editob.] 
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[210]    Occurrence  of  Moa  Bones  in  Forests. 

Occasional  disooveries  of  bones  of  several  species  of  Moss  bj  bnshmen  engaged 
bushfelling  in  different  localitiee  in  the  North  and  Sonth  Islands  generaUj  raisv 
the  question  as  to  whether  some  species  of  that  Tanished  race  of  strathioos  birds  did 
not  at  times  feed  in  the  primeval  forests.  Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Wattera,  of  Fed 
Forest,  South  Canterbury,  presented  me  with  some  weU-preeerved  bones  of  a  smsll 
speciee  of  Moa  which  he  had  found  near  the  base  of  a  very  old  totara  tree  whea 
felling  it  in  Peel  Forest.  They  were  submitted  to  the  late  Professor  Parker  of  the 
Otago  University  for  identification,  but  the  deceased  professor  was  unable  to  state 
definitely  to  what  species  they  belonged.  In  addition  to  those  he  gave  me, 
Mr.  Watters  possessed  a  small  boxful,  and  probably  now  possesses  them,  of  similar 
bones  which  he  had  collected  in  the  forest  ten  years  before  I  saw  them.  Bones  of 
oimilar  size  and  structure  were  also  discovered  about  the  same  time  by  bushmen 
when  tree-felling  in  the  Waimate  bush  on  the  Studholme  Estate,  South  Oanteibiixy. 
Four  years  ago  Moa  bones  were  discovered  in  two  caves  located  in  the  Native  busk, 
near  the  source  of  the  Motu  River  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  When  vidting 
the  Makapua  Native  Reserve  on  August  20th,  1905,  near  the  junction  of  tiie 
Makapua  with  the  Rangitikei  River,  nine  miles  from  Mangaweka,  Mr.  Totmaa, 
who  resides  near  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  showed  mo  some  small  Moa  banes 
which  he  had  collected  when  felling  and  burning  the  Native  bush  on  his  farm  a  few 
years  before  my  visit.  Mr.  Totman  also  possesses  a  tah^e  kereru,  or  pigeon-spear, 
and  other  Maori  tools,  which  he  found  on  his  property  when  felling  the  bush.  The 
district  was,  in  pre-pakeha  times,  a  famous  Native  bird  reserve  and  one  of  the  last 
haunts  of  the  beautiful  and  Maori  time-honoured,  but,  alas,  fast  vanishing  hnia. 
Recently,  Mr.  R.  Davis  of  New  Plymouth  showed  some  well-preserved  bones  of  a 
small  species  of  Moa  which  he  had  discovered  when  plant  collecting  in  the  bush  last 
year  on  the  Marokopa  River,  south  of  Kawhia.  Although  there  are  probably  many 
more  unrecorded  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  Moa  bones  in  forests  overlooked  in 
the  past,  and  others  to  be  recorded  in  the  future,  it  seems  to  me  highly  probable 
that  those  smaller  species  whose  bones  occur  in  forests  were  regular  denixens  thereof, 
though,  apparently,  they  were  fewer  in  number  than  several  of  the  larger  contem- 
poraneous species  then  inhabiting  the  open  country.  These  five  records  of  the 
occurrence  of  Moa  bones  in  the  primeval  forests  of  both  islands,  in  addition  to  those 
recorded  by  Mr.  J.  Rutland  froon  Pelorus  Sounds  in  J.P.8.,  Vol.  II.,  and  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Percy  Smith  in  the  J.P.S.  {**  Taranaki  Coast,"  Chapter  I.),  should  tend 
to  prove  that  the  remains  of  these  extinct  birds  occurring  in  forests  are  not  of  snoh 
rare  occurrence  as  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be. 

»» .  IV .  Smith. 
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[311]    The  Moa. 

In  a  footnote  to  **  Sketchet  of  Ancient  Maori  life,"  page  127,  new  edition, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Wflflon  aays :— '<  The  andent  inhabitants  hnnted  the  Moa  nntil  it  beoame 
eztiiiet.  Hie  last  bird  was  killed  with  a  taiaha  hj  a  man  at  Tarawera.  The  habits 
of  the  Moa  arw  described  as  solitary,  living  in  pain  in  sednded  Talleys  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  near  a  mnning  stream.  It  fed  on  shoots,  roots,  and  ferns,  and  was 
partioolarlj  fond  of  nikau  and  tree-ferns.  It  was  supposed  to  feed  at  night,  for  it 
was  never  seen  to  eat  in  the  daytime,  henoe  the  proverb  **  Moa  kai  hau*^  as  it  always 
sf>emf>d  to  have  its  hesd  in  the  air  eating  wind.  The  Moa  had  a  plame  of  feathers 
on  its  head.  In  the  depths  of  the  Motn  forest  there  is  a  mountain  oalled  Moa-nni, 
where,  no  donbt,  the  Moa  was  killed  by  the  people  of  Boto-nni-a-wai,  for  their 
desoendants  knew  fifty  years  ago  that  their  forefathers  had  slain  the  Moa."  I 
remember  a  Urewera  diief  telling  me  (G.H.D.)  the  story  of  Te  Takanga-a-Apa, 
how  a  man  named  Apa  saw  a  Moa  standing  on  one  leg,  like  a  goose  does,  so  he  said, 
and  thinking  it  was  asleep,  erept  quietly  up  with  his  taiaha,  meaning  to  disable  it 
by  a  blow  on  the  leg  it  was  standing  on,  when  the  wide-awake  Moa  let  out  first  with 
the  leg  that  was  tacked  up  and  with  a  kick  sent  him  over  a  difP,  breaking  his  leg, 
henoe  Te  Takanga-a-Apa. 

G.  H.  Davzbs. 

[2153]    Ancient  Inhabitants  of  New  Guinea. 

In  Colonel  Kenneth  Maekay*8  **  Across  Papua,"  1909,  page  11*^,  we  find  the 
following : — ^The  Yodda  River  rises  in  the  main  rang^  north-east  of  Port  Moresby, 
and  falls  into  the  southern  coast  of  Huon  Gulf,  close  to  the  EngUsh-Gkrman 
boundary.  Colonel  Mackay  says,  *<  Though  they  have  not  in  the  Yodda  unearthed 
all  the  gold  one  wishes  them,  they  (the  gold-diggers)  have  brought  to  light  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  an  earlier  and  more  developed  race,  for  twelve  feet  down  in  the 
wash,  stone  bowls,  round,  shallow,  and  with  a  simple  but  clearly  defined  pattern 
cut  on  the  rim,  have  been  discovered.  In  other  parts  the  stone  heads  of  Cassowaries 
have  been  found,  used  by  the  present  Natives  as  charms  to  protect  their  gardens 
from  harm,  but  about  which  these  people  really  know  nothing.  In  these  also  the 
workmanship  evidences  a  higher  skill  than  is  displayed  by  the  Papuans,  while  in 
digging  into  some  mounds  in  the  midst  of  a  village  in  Collingwood  Bay,  broken 
pottery  was  unearthed,  redder  in  colour,  harder  in  texture,  and  bearing  a  design 
totally  superior  to  any  made  by  the  Natives  to-day.  All  this  points  to  finds  of  a 
deep  historic  value,  being  not  only  possible  but  iaevitable  in  this  most  interesting 
yet  little  known  island." 

Editob. 

[818]    The  Poe,  a  Name  for  the  Tui. 

In  the  "  Narrative  of  the  U.S.  Exploring  Expedition,"  by  Charles  Wilkes, 
describing  their  stay  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  1840,  the  author  says,  <<  Among  the 
birds  are  the  native  nightingale  and  the  tui,  also  known  under  the  sobriquet  of  the 
parson-bird.  The  latter  is  a  g^at  favourite  with  the  Natives.  I  saw  it  only  in  a 
cage  and  its  note  did  not  strike  me  as  pleasing  :  but  several  of  our  gentlemen  saw 
and  heard  it  in  the  woods.  They  describe  its  note  as  rather  louder  than  that  of  the 
bird  called  by  the  Samoans  poe,  and  it  is  at  times  said  to  utter  a  cry  like  the  sound 
ci  a  trumpet." 

Elsdon  Bb8T. 

The  word  poe  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  Samoan  Dictionary. 

Editor. 
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[214]    The  Pump  Drill :  Was  it  known  to  the  Kaori  P 

We  are  all  oonTenant  with  the  form  of  Atone-pointed  drill  used  b^  the  neolithic 
Maori  for  drilHug  holes  in  stone,  the  straight  spindle  weighted  with  two  stoDes 
lashed  to  it,  and  two  oords  fastened  hj  one  end  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spindle  or 
shaft.  This  is  the  '*oord  drill"  of  ethnographical  writers;  see  Shortland^s 
"Southern  Districts  of  New  Zealand/'  p.  110,  for  illustration  and  description 
thereof. 

A  southern  form  described  bj  Ifr.  Wohlers  (Transactions  New  Zealand  Instttnte, 
Vol.  XIV.,  p.  519)  has  a  small  flj-wheel. 

Mr.  John  White  describes  a  form  of  this  cord  driU  provided  with  a  wooden  cap 
of  some  sort.  This  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  elsewhere  described  as  a  New  Zealand 
form. 

Mr.  Chapman  speaks  of  the  *'  bird-cag^  drill  '*  as  having  been  introdnoed  into 
Taranaki  hj  a  European.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  this  form  of  drill,  at  leoat, 
under  that  name ;  but  a  member  of  the  Tuhoe  tribe,  on  being  asked  to  make  s 
Native  stone-drill,  made  a  '*  pump-drill.*'  This  has  no  stone  weights  attached  to 
it,  but  is  provided  with  a  fly-wheel.  Instead,  however,  of  the  rnstrument  being 
worked  hj  means  of  pulling,  alternately,  on  two  looee-end  cords,  a  kmrupat  if 
worked  up  and  down  the  shaft.  This  \b  a  piece  of  wood  pierced  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  through  which  hole  the  shaft  passes.  A  cord  is  secured  bj  the  middle  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  shaft,  or  spindle,  and  the  ends  of  that  cord  are  attached  to 
either  end  of  the  croespieoe,  or  kurupae.  Turning  the  crosspieoe  round  the  shaft 
causes  the  two  cords  to  twine  round  the  shaft,  and  the  operator  begins  work  bj 
pressing  the  crosspiece  downwards,  thus  causing  the  shaft  to  revolve.  KftlftSfrmy 
his  grip  causes  the  cords  to  twine  round  the  shaft  again  in  the  opposite  way,  when 
the  crosspiece  is  again  forced  down,  and  so  on.    See  *'  Maori  Art,"  pp.  199  and  267. 

The  advantages  of  this  '*  pump-drill "  over  the  primitive  *<  cord-drill  '*  are  lo 
apparent  that  it  is  astonishing  th&t  its  use  among  the  Maoris  was  not  universal,  t/t/ 
UfM  a  Maori  form. 

I  am  very  doubtful  on  this  point,  and  think  it  probable  that  this  "  pump-drill " 
was  introduced  by  early  voyagers.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noted  by  earij 
writers  on  New  Zealand. 

Can  any  of  our  members  give  any  information  on  this  point  P  It  is  wall  to 
correct  errors  ere  it  be  too  late. 

The  <'  pump-drill "  was  used  for  generating  fire  among  the  Tchukohia  of 
Siberia  and  the  Iroquois  Indians  of  America,  but  doee  not  seem  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Polynesians  in  pre-European  times. 


The  Samoacs  used  a  form  of  '*  pump-drill  "  for  boring  holes,  just  as  the  Maarii 
did. — Editor. 

[816]    Did  the  Maoris  permanently  occupy  Lake  Wanaka  P 

In  Vol.  XIX.,  No.  3,  p.  120,  occurs  the  following  sentence :  <<  Here  (at  Uw 
Wanaka)  the  expedition  first  came  in  contact  with  the  East  Coast  Ngai-Tahu,  for 
at  this  place  a  few  families  were  then  living,  probably  engaged  in  fowling,  for  I 
think  no  Maoris  ever  lived  there  permanently."  Mr.  F.  F.  C.  Huddleston,  who 
occupied  the  Makarore  Valley  in  the  'sixties,  tells  me  that  there  were  then  numerviu 
signs  of  permanent  Maori  occupation.  Patches  had  been  deared  in  the  bush, 
apparently  for  cultivation,  and  there  were  traces  of  the  foundations  of  %pktm. 
Stone  tools  and  weapons  were  frequently  found. 

H.  D.  Skxhmcb. 
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[916]    Poaaible  Origin  of  the  Lisard  in  Kaori  Carrings. 

Journal  Antliropologioal  Institation,  Vol.  XXI. ,  p.  29,  Hiaa  Bookland,  in  a 
note  tajB,  « In  my  paper  on  *  Traoea  of  Pre- Historic  Interoonrae  between  East  and 
West,'  pnblished  in  this  Journal  for  Febroaiy,  1886, 1  called  special  attention  to 
some  remarks  of  Mr.  William  Dall  in  his  extremdj  interesting  and  instruotiye 
article  upon  *  Marks,  Labrets,  and  certain  aboriginal  customs/  published  in  the 
Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology."  The  point  to  which  I 
particularly  referred  was  the  existence,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Dall,  of  a  certain 
group  of  figures  so  distinctiye  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  that  they  could  hare 
had  an  independent  origin  in  every  place  in  which  they  are  found.  These  figures 
represent  a  man  holding  a  frog,  a  lizard,  or  a  snake  ,*  but  generally  one  of  the  two 
first  named,  with  both  hands,  the  tongue  of  the  reptile  being  attached  to  that  of  the 
man  as  though  the  latter  were  receiring  inspiration  or  some  special  endowment  from 
Ids  totem.  Mr.  DaU  has  traced  thew  peculiar  figures  among  the  ancient  sculptures 
of  Central  America  and  Mexico,  among  the  Haidas  (of  the  Caroline  Islands,  off 
Alaska)  and  the  Tlinkits  of  to-day,  and  among  the  extraordinary  painted  objects, 
fetishes,  or  dandng  sticks  of  New  Ireland,  which  appear  to  have  their  nearest 
afilnities  in  the  Sharman  sticks  of  the  Haidas.  These  figures,  which  Mr.  Dall 
supposes  to  be  of  Melanesian  origin,  appear  very  plainly  in  the  elaborate  wood 
carvtoga  of  New  Zealand,  as  also  in  the  Solomon  Islands  .  .  .  .  "  and  much 
more  to  the  same  effect. 

There  is  an  opportunity  here  for  some  one  with  sufficient  interest  in  such 
matters  to  further  follow  out  the  indication  given  by  Miss  Buckland  as  to  whether 
the  lizard  (or  other  Saurian)  depicted  in  so  many  Maori  carvings  as  apparently 
eating  or  biting  the  neck  of  a  man  is  really,  or  not,  intended  to  represent  some 
belief  in  a  communication  between  man  and  the  lizard,  and  a  former  belief  in 
totemism,  remains  of  which  custom  appear  still  to  be  current  in  Samoa.  In  New 
Zealand  the  lizard  depicted  on  the  carvings  is  called  a  manaia,  which  is  the  Samoan 
-word  for  one  species  of  lizard. 

Editob. 

[217]     Poaaible  Origin  of  the  <<  Lizard"  in  Kaori  Carringa. 

In  Vol.  XXXI.,  1901  (of  Man,  p.  68)  of  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  Prof.  A.  C.  Haddon,  M.  A  ,  ScD.,  F  R.S.,  has  a  note  <*  On  the  Origin  of 
the  Maori  Scroll  Designs."  He  says,  '<  It  looks  as  if  Mr.  Edge-Partington's  efforts 
to  get  at  the  origin  of  the  Maori  scroll  design  are  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success. 
Xn  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  (Vol.  XXX., 
flate  £),  he  figures  two  old  Maori  carvings  with  the  manaia  design.  He  speaks  of 
'this  as  a  '  mythical  monster ; '  but  the  manaiat  which  he  figures  appear  to  me  as  if 
-they  might  very  well  be  degraded  and  conventionalised  representations  of  birds.  If 
this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  we  have  not  far  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  bird, 
:£or  the  sacred  bird  of  the  West  Pacific,  that  which  possesses  mkmi  (spiritual  or 
magical  power)  in  an  eminent  degree,  ii  the  frigfate  bird  (Fregetta  aquila).  Assuming 
'this  identification  to  be  correct,  we  have  a  further  argument  in  favour  of  a  Melanesian 
nt  in  the  population  of  New  Zealand." 

W.  H.  SuNinut. 
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Thx  Coimcil  met  cm  the  23id  December  at  the  library,  whoi  there  were  praeoi: 
The  Preeideiit,  Messn.  W.  W.  Smith,  M.  Fraaer,  F.  P.  CorkiU,  W.  H.  Skiimer, 
J.  H.  Parker,  and  W.  L.  Newman. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Percj  Gkainger  (presenting  the  Sociely  with  serenl 
phonograph  '*  records "  of  Barotongan  songs) ;  the  UniTersitj  of  Minnesota,  n 
exchanges ;  Dr.  Helingdorf ,  tendering  his  resignation. 

New  member : — 

Waata  Wiremn  Hipango,  of  Waitara,  was  elected  a  corresponding  member. 

Papers  received : — 

<<  More  about  Ari4  in  Tahiti.*'    Miss  Tenira  Heniy. 
'*  Fire  Walking  at  Atin  Island."    Major  J.  T.  Large. 

Mr.  Shand's  Papers :  It  was  reported  that  the  (Government  had  consented  to 
reprint  the  missing  pages  of  this  book.  Out  of  the  two  hundred  oopiee 
that  will  be  available,  the  Council  agreed  to  give  fifty  to  the  Government. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Hon.  J.  A.  MiUar  for  his  pronuaed 
help. 
It  was  reported  that  the  second  edition  of  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  Jouival 
had  arrived  and  had  been  distributed  to  subscribers. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  fixed  for  the  last  week  in  January  next, 
at  the  Borough  Council  Offices,  when,  after  the  business  has  been  completed,  sb 
address  will  be  given  on  **  Kupe,  the  original  discoverer  of  New  Zealand."  I 

A  list  of  exchanges  was  read,  which  will  be  published  with  the  annual  report. 
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Mount  Pisa,  native  name  Taia-puta,  121 

NaTigator  Islands,  Project  of  Atiawa  leaders 
to  invade  and  subdue,  111 

Nevis  stream,  native  name  FApa-puni  121, 
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in  the  earth,  the  work  of  an  ancient  people 
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inhabitants  (note  by  Editor),  228 

Nga*Motu  fw,  Map  of  (facing  1) ;  defence  of, 
26:  British  defondenof,  26 

Nga-teko  pa,  70 :  illustration  (facing)  70 

Nga-whakawa,  brother-in-law  of  Te  Pnoho, 
who  aaved  his  life  at  Ohariu  maasaore,  118 ; 
sole  survivor  at  slaughter  at  Tutumn  (near 
Qore)  whero  Ttt  Pnoho  was  slain ;  his  eztni- 
ordinary  soUtery  journey  of  over  five  l|un- 
dred  milea  through  rough  and  hostile 
country  to  Plarapara  (Masaacn  Bay)  184 

Nganaoa,  Bata's  priest  and  wonder-worker, 
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fli^t,aoi 
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66 
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Plsumotu  version  of  the  story  of  Bata.  T^aas- 
Uted  by  A.  Leverd,  176 

Ptaoe  estebbdied  between  the  Ng».Motn  Ai9« 
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the  Ngai-IUiu  and  Ngati-l\)a,  117 

Pefai-kaUa  pa,  Wai-rarapa,  captored  fraa 
l^tt-^Ora-ngunu  (1880).  10 

Pefai-Tu-korehu,  Ngati-Mama-noto  fightiBg 
chief;  Bev.  Jamea  Ham]in*a  diary  note 
concerning  hia  death  tl886),  84 ;  lamentoa 
hia  death,  84.  86 

Pole,  Maori  equivalent,  E^ra.  I^le  legends  of 
Hawaii  connected  with  the  group  of  Poti^- 
nesian  Deluge-legends,  and  showing  sfim- 
ties  with  Ajmitic  aatronomioal  myths,  140 

Period,  The,  of  Bata,  196 

Poe,  a  name  for  the  tfii  (note  by  Mr.  Ebdoa 
Best),  228 

Pokck*s  story  of  siege  of  Otaka,  88 

Polynesian  and  Aryan  pointa  of  contact,  81 

Pofo,  name  applied  to  various  plants  of  the 
aolannm  raius  in  New  Zealand,  lUuti, 
and  Barotonga,96 

Port  Cooper,  native  name  Te  Wakar-raupo,  114 

Port  Underwood,  native  namea  Whangaoni 
and  Kakate.  115 

Proceedings  of  the  Society,  100, 169, 986 

Vtojjfst  names  in  andent  Polynesian  songs; 
instance  of  their  retention  as  eommaa 
nouns  in  traditional  poetry  in  Hawaii,  the 
forms  surviving  the  memory  of  their  sig- 
niflcance,  189 

*'  Pu-poixx>i,"  small  cannon  uaed  in  defenee  of 
Otakia,  taken  by  Waiknto  invaden  who 
overcharged  it,  whereby  it  burst,  breeeb- 
block  now  in  New  nymou^  Mmbobi 
(note),  9f7 

Puke-ariU  (spittle}  jw;  tmdiCicm  of  hovite 
name  was  obtained,  87 
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Poke-Tangiora  pa,  E&U  of  (1831)  15 

**Pami>-anll'*;  this  d«>yioe  in  use  among  P0I7- 
nesians  (qnery  by  Mr.  Eladon  Best),  221 

Paobo  (full  name  Te-Puoho-o-te-Bangi) ;  his 
wives,  125;  concerned  in  massacre  at 
Obaria,  where  he  rescued  Nga-whakawa ; 
confounded  by  Mr.  Travels  with  Ngati- 
Toa  chief  Rawiii  Puaha  (note),  114 ;  his 
adventurous  raid  to  the  West  Coast  of  the 
South  Island,  118 ;  a  wonderful  undertak- 
ing not  equalled  in  Maori  history ;  its 
disastrous  issue  and  Puoho's  death  (1886), 
122 ;  lament  by  Kauhoe,  his  widow,  125 

**  Pupu-kare-kawa,**  a  noted  tanitoha  of  Wai- 
rarapa  (note),  IS 

Putiki-whara-nui  pa.  Attack  on  (1829),  4;  the 
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Qoeries,  Notes  and,  222 

**Ba-makirl,  Te/'  canoe  tsken  st  Pehi-kaiia, 
afterwards  (^ven  to  Ban-paraha,  11 

Raxoihxboa,  Tb,  M.P.,  translator.  Wairangi, 
201 

Balph,  T.,  of  Mokau,  agent  of  a  trader,  taken 
prisoner  in  1881  by  a  Urge  Waikato  war- 
party,  17 

IUngi*pito*M  aooonnt  of  the  "  Tama-te-Uana " 
migration,  50 

Rapa  IsUnd  (Bapa-lti),  171 

Btfotongan  version  of  the  story  of  Bata.  Step- 
hen  Savage,  142 

Rata,  Barotongan  version  of  the  story  of,  142, 
158 ;  Paomotu  version  of  the  story,  176, 186 ; 
the  period  of,  195 

Bui-paraha's  exterminating  policy,  110 

Rawiri  Te  Malre's  story  of  Te  Pnoho*s  great 
march  throng  Otago,  120 

Rere-towhangawhanga,  noted  TaranaU  chief 
(died  1848),  5 

Rig* Veda;  some  of  lis  legends  paralleled  in 
Polynesian  mythology,  86 

"Bimataka,**  an  erroneous  form,  properly  Bemn- 
taka  (note),  7 

"Bodney**  brig,  seixed  by  Port  Nicholson  na- 
tives for  Chatham  Island  raid,  197 

"  Bna-kotars,  Te,"  a  Ngati-te- WhlU  canoe,  2 

"  Bna-koura,"  a  small  cannon  used  in  defence  of 
Otaka  (note;,  STI 

Ruanui  and  his  whale,  92 

Roatapu,  son  of  Uenukn.    Hare  Hongi,  80 

Runners,  their  swiftness  and  endurance  in  con- 
veying tidings,  7 

Sacred  character  of  old  Polynesian  dances,  187 
Baercd  songs  of  the  Hula,  187 
Saui ox,  Tati.    On  Ari'is  in  Tahiti,  89 
Savaob,  Stbphsm.   Barotongan  version  of  Bata, 

142 
Sisge  of   Putiki,  4;   of  Puke-rangiora,  15;   of 

Otaka,  25;  of  KaUpohia,  87;  of  Te  Buaki 

pa  (1884),  67;  of  Waimate  pa  (1888),  70; 

illustrations  of  the  locality  (facing),  70 
Skeleton  with  taiaha  found  near  Whakaea  by  a 

shepheord  in  1868 ;   identified  as  one  of  Te 

Puoho*s  taua  lost  in  1886, 122 
Skchtkb,  H.  D.    Belles  showing  settled  occupa- 
tion cMf   Lake  Wanaka  district   by  Maoris 

(note),  224  ;  The  "  lizard  "  In  Maori  carvings 

(nois),  225 
Smith,  S.  Pbrct.    Aryan  and  Polynesian  points 

of  contact,  84 ;  Easter  Island  (Bapanui)  and 

BMW  (BMa-iti)  IsUnd,  171 
Smith,  W.  W.    Moa  bones  in  forests  (note),  222 
Soap,  with    flour  and  sugar,  from  "Harriet" 

wreck,  cooked  in  Maori  ovens  by  TaranaU 

natives  (1884),  100 
Songs,  charms,  proverbs,  etc— 
A  papa-enasna,  wai  hau,  189 
AMri  a  hurl  e,  hurl  mai  te  pora,  191 
As  I  sit  here,  screened  off  by  the  ocean,  136 
At  the  first  comes  the  battle,  the  third  and  the 

fourth,  204 
Aua  e  tlnainai  la  nga  mann,  168 
Auetakatanel  takutanel  82 


Songs,  charms,  etc. — Continued. 

Before  my  eyes  the  plain  of  Kaingaroa  lies,  218 
Behold  the  dark  cloud  dashing  on  Okakawa,  24 
Come  hither,  To'ohlti-mataroa,  180 
Defeated  wUl  be  Bangi-hape,  204 
Do  not  tempt  voyaxers  lest  you  be  outwitted, 

158 
B  aroha  ore  o  maua.  194 
E  Fare  ura  hou  Poumariorio,  46 
EI  Ka  tete  te  kakariki I  U6 
B  kai  noa  ana  1  te  kai,  51 
E  Uu  arii,  e  Uu  aril,  tele  taua,  44 
Even  as  I  sit  at  my  meals,  51 
Farepua,  raised  on  pillars  of  ura,  40 
Farepua  ua  raaraahla  i  te  ura,  40 
Fly  together,  chips  of  my  tree,  179 
Haere  atu  ra,  E  Tama  ma  1  e,  11 
Haere  ki  Manga-reporepo-1  aha  I  54 
He  aha  koe  1  haere  mai,  198 
Hei  te  tai-rakau-nui  ahau,  64 
Hei  Whatitiri  aha?    Hei  Pekapeka  aha  ?  22 
Homai  e  tl,  homal  e  ta,  182 
I  karanga  mai  o  te  Unnga  tamaiti  a  Kairu- 

maoanake,  158 
I  will  use  on  Mataoa,  Ay  temple,  42 
lau  nia,  iau  raro,  ia  ura  te  pahi,  187 
In  vain  those  southern  rats  with  incantations, 

125 
lo,  lo !  te  atna  nui  ki  te  rangi  tua  tini  tini,  144 
lo  I  the  great  god  of  the  vast  heavens,  144 
It  is  Te  Aea  of  every-day  fame,  208 
Join  together,  come  together,  148 
Ka  wa'a  o  Kane-kalai-honua,  140 
Ka  whakakopura  rua  a  Banoi-hape,  199 
Kei  A-mam,  kei  whakahna  ko  te  tai  o  tnrl,  90 
Kia  mahaU  ano  te  kanae  o  Pona  I  Cnote^  126 
Ko  Te  Aea  o  ia  rangi  e,  199 
Ko  te  rangi-ura  a  Hine-te-waiwai,  212 
Koai  taku  e  kite  e,  150 
Kowai  koe  e  haere  nei,  9 
Kua  whati  te  tihi  0  Tongariro,  56 
Let  us  get  the  stars  out  of  sight,  11 
Me  kownaki  nga  whetu,  11 
My  chief,  my  chief  I 

My  land  which  sUys  yonder,  disappear,  180 
Nga  whenua  ka  tere  mai,  nei,  180 
Now  light  the  fire  above  at  Te  Poa,  85 
O,  why  didst  thou  come,  206 
On  a  lava-plate,  now  hot,  now  cold,  189 
On  the  bounding-llne  of  vision,  69 
Oro  hU  hoi  1  te  tua  no  'Ul,  187 
Pii  hahau,  hahau  mai  e  To'ohitl-mataroa,  180 
Piri  mai,  pirl  mai  taku  maieti,  taku  maieta,  148 
Piripiri  Upu  tu,  188 
Poumariorio  was  a  Fart  ura,  46 
Puhi  knra,  puhi  knraj  puhi  kaka,  199 
Bata-arikl  i  Vai-o-kura,  158 
Bed  feather,  red  feather,  feather  of  kaka,  208 
Here  mai,  rere  mai,  te  amara  o  tou  raau,  188 
Sadly  the  murmuring  waters  roll,  95 
Sharpened  on 'Ui's  sacred  back,  178 
Should  my  ship  go  ahead,  177 
Ta  te  whakapono  pai  hoU  I  182 
Tahi  ka  riri,  torn  ka  wha,  199 
Tahnna  mai  te  ahi  ki  runga  1  a  Te  Poa,  84 
Taku  pere  ra,  e  tu  nei,  18 
Taku  tirotiro  noa  i  te  bono  tatai,  79 
Te  po  i  tuku  mai,  8 

Tera  te  pokeao  whakakuru  1  Okakawa,  28 
Te  tau  mai  ai  to  hua  kum,  96 
Tend  ka  noho,  ngarohirohi  te  moana,  186 
Tera  1  te  pae- whenua,  69 
Tere  ra  to  totoie,  raa  hia  te  Una,  186 
Teva  is  the  rain,  Teva  is  the  wind,  42 
Teva  te  na,  Teva  te  matal,  42 
The  canoe  of  Kane  the  world-maker,  140 
The  lands  that  are  hastening  hither,  180 
This  is  a  good  standing  for  Bata,  181 
Thy  toUne  does  well,  in  vengeance  seeUna,  177 
TotoU,  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  slide,  177 
Totoie,  tua  vai  e  a  hemo,  177, 186 
Tou  fenua  e  tu  nei,  a  buna  to  mata  ia  aro 

Cmoe;,  180 
Tuatia  au  E  Kio',  126 
Ua  hnme  ihora  Teva,  42 
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Wawa  Unci  o  to  niMUia,  9S 
WhAtoTwhatitlri?     Wbatof  Pttkapcka?  St 
Who  H«tlMM  I  behold?  144 

8plM  from  Wftilcato  Tialtod  Wiltom  (\SKi),  16 

Stor-iuuaM,  Maori,  97 

''Stoekyard"  tmUt  at  Patano,  Nebon,  bj  Ta 
Pooho,  wborain  to  hard  the  *'aaft  paofto" 
of  the  Booth  that  ha  aipaeted  to  eapton,  ISi 

Stnuiga  Maori  eoatoma  In  war,  80,  SI 


Tahiti,  AriMa  in,  89 


Taihia,  lagmdary  foondar  of  Baralonaa,  14 
TaSmui,  in  TaUUan,  algniflaa  **  load  waiU 
•qalTalent  to  Maori  tangimui,  44 


*  Tama-te-Uaoa 


waiUnc** 

migration  of  tha  Ngati-Aw» 

^'ab  Nana ;  hia  maroh  to  Kawhia  ba- 
gnn  in  1819,  inltiatad  in  tha  far  north  a 
morament  whieh  in  tha  iato  thirtiaa  dlad  oat 
in  tha  ramotert  and  of  tha  Sooth  laiand,  184 

Taranaki  daponolatad  0884J,  109 

Tariausa-knrC  fiJa  part  in  tha  dafanea  of  Otaka, 

T^ongatara,  Watana:  hia  aaeoont  of  tha  aarly 

wttlamant  at  Nga-Moto,  1 
*<Tawa-tahi,"   FMnga-hom'a  ealabratad    man, 

now  loot  (mAiB),  9 
Ta-Awa-itaia,  oid  Maori  ehiaf ,  Chtiatlan  eooTart 

andfrlaDdofthapateA«,188;  diadtnl866; 

hia  oUtoary  notioa  from  **  Ta  Waka  Maori," 

184 
Ta  Namo  jpa  naar  Oponaka,  Siaga  of  (1888>,  89; 

plan  of, facing  47;  illoatrationa of , faring  89; 

ahanilfTfiownt  of  ttfg^,  84 
Ta-BaoH>>ta-Bangi,  har  awim  from  Kapitt  to  tha 

mainland.  111 
Ta  Tarato  at  Wal-ran»a  (ISn),  8 
Tara,  a  Tahitian  arii,  hia  atory,  49 
Tikawa,  of  Moto-Uwm,  kiUad  and  aatan ;  Ta  Hida 

thareopon  withdraws  from  tha  Moati-Awa 

Oma;  aii«a  of  tha  pa  abandooad,  48 
Tipuat  or  aoppoaad  aopanatoral  powan,  of  a 

large  Mara  log  at  TeKamlJnoU),  17 


Tiwal  and  Pomara,  Eplaoda  of,  81 

'  rwhalaj  an  aarly  trading 


1; 


Tohora."  ( 

wroekad  at  O-tai-kokako,  9 
Toi-ta-hoatahi,  boond   for    New  Zealand,  dia- 

oorered  Chatham  lalanda  probably  in  twelfth 

oentory,  906 
Tranaaetiona  and  proeeedlnge,  100, 189,  996 
Topeora,  and  one  of  har  poema,  88 
Tn-mataoeka  mordared    br   tha   Ngatl-Toa,  a 

grieTanoe  aTenged  by  tne  Ngai-Tahn,  118 
Tongia,  at  Wai-kanae,  aarea  Ta  Aweawe  from 
15 


Uanokn,  Boalaao,  aon  of,  89 

*«  Unwritten  Utaraftore  of  Hawaii :  the  Saoef 

Songi  of  the  irulo,**  reriew,  197 
Urohina'a  lament  lor  the  elain  at  r 


Vahia-roa,  mother  of  Beta.    Paaaaoto  TCBrioo  of 
thaetory,178 

**Waikaia,''eaRwt9allii«of  Whakaaa,  191 
Waikatoraid  in  1884;  mnakot  boriad  at  Wii- 

tara  aa  token  of  puueeaeion,  86 
WaikatoONia;  ita  paoieand  ignoaainloaB efeia- 

donmant  of  aiage  of  Otaka,  89 
Waimato  pa,  Sl«ge   of,   70;    ffloetraHom  d, 

feeing,  70 
Wairangi,  an  aneeator  of  Kati-IUakawa.    Col- 

laetad  and  tranalatad  by  Ta  Bangihiroa  (ran 

Hitiri  to  Paerata  and  othara,  901 
Wairangi,  Ha  tipona  no  Ngati-Bankawa,  197 
Wanaka,  Lake ;  traeea  of  ftannar  aettlad  Maori 
in  tha  form  of  boeh  deerlq^ 


oo8,eto.  OMtol 


■  of  wharee,8to 

I  hyMrTH.  D.  BUnnar),  9M 
'  Whakarewa,**  Ta  Wherowharoli  mare,  91 
Whmnaai-kau  Ceremony,  Aoeoont  of,  79 
"Tniare-kaari,**   cChatham   lelandl  ao  naMi, 

aooofdii^  to  a  Maori  tradition,  tram  lairi 

deek-pianka of  aipkirer^  eaaoa,  oaed  inM 

hooam  there  araeiad,  911 
THiare-poari,  flghtinff  ehiaf  in  onmmend  of  if 

fenee of  Otaka, 97;  Ua adTontore,  19 
Whata-nni,ahamanaehi«f  in  a  time  of  haite- 

lam,  110 
irAotu^tertt,  On  tha.    T.  W.  Downea,  918 
irUtM-terv,  amaU   whito  atonee,   oead  with 

moeh  oaramony  In  imparting  aeorad  mp- 

tarlea,  918 ;  iUoatratlon,  991 
TThiio,  Maori  aneeator  and  narigator,  knovn  m 

Hik>  in  Hawaii,  188 
WUUama,  Aichdaaooa  Hamy,  hia  diary  (UK»* 

189 ;  hia  infioenee  aa  paaeemafcar,  198 
Wright,  John;  hia  part  in  d«fenee  of  Oteb.* 

dSBTS. 

Map  of  Otaka  or  Ngamo(afa,ffeeing  1 

Mi»  of  Te  Namo  pa,  fteing  47 

Mlko-tahi  leland  and  pa,  tram  a  pholo|npB* 

facing  60 
Te  Namo  and  Ta  Namo-iti,  from  pholognpha. 

faejwg  89 
Orangi-toa-paka  pa  and  Ngn-tako,  from  photo- 

graphs,  facing  70 
Qenealogy  of  W^rangi  and  hie  Brothaca,  toMtal 

ahaet  facing  900 
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VOL.  XX.— 1911. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF   THE   SOCIETY, 
31 8T  Jantjaky,  1911. 


Thb  Annual  Meeting  took  place  at  the  Borongh  Council  Office  on  the  31st 
January,  when  a  number  of  members  attended.  After  the  minutes  of  the  last 
annual  meeting  had  been  confirmed,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  and  the 
Treasurer's  accounts  were  read,  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  March 

JOUBNAL. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  then  took  place,  when  Mr.  S.  Percy 
Smith  was  re-elected  President,  and  Messrs.  Gorkill  and  Newman  (who  had  by  the 
rules  been  ballotted  out)  were  also  re-elected  members  of  the  Council,  and  the  latter 
re-elected  Hon.  Treasurer.     Mr.  W.  D.  Webster  was  re-elected  Hon.  Auditor. 

The  meeting  then  elected  Mr.  Edward  Tregear  an  Hon.  Member  of  the  Society 
in  reoog^tion  of  his  contributions  towards  Polynesian  History,  Traditions,  and 
Philology,  and  also  for  his  services  as  one  of  its  first  secretaries. 

Rule  No.  3  was  then  altered  to  read,  *'  The  Society  shall  consist  of  one  (or  more) 
patrons" — the  words  in  brackets  having  been  added  to  the  previous  form,  and  of 
which  six  months'  notice  had  been  given. 

After  the  formal  proceedings  had  terminated,  the  President  delivered  an  address 
on  "The  first  discovery  of  New  Zaaland  by  Kupa,  in  about  the  tenth  century," 
which  was  Ustened  to  by  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  been 
innted  to  attend. 

The  raport  of  the  Council  and  the  accounts  follow. 
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For  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1910. 


Teu,  the  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  Conndl,  may  be  brief,  for  no  noticeable 
feature  has  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year.  As  in  previous  years  we  have 
continued  to  accumulate  documents  relating  to  the  Polynesian  race,  many  of  which 
have  appeared  in  our  quarterly  Joxtbkal,  but  stiU  more  remain  on  hand  for 
publication  as  occasion  offers.  The  Jottbnal  has  appeared  punctually  shortly  after 
the  expiry  of  each  quarter,  and  is  about  the  usual  size ;  the  number  of  pag^s  in  the 
year*s  volume  amounting  to  236,  whilst  there  are  more  illustrations  than  usual.  In 
this  connection  a  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Thos.  Avery,  our  publisher, 
for  the  care  wiih  which  the  papers  are  printed,  and  the  consequent  trifling  corrections 
to  the  proofs,  by  which  the  editorial  duties  are  much  lightened.  The  *'  History  and 
Traditions  of  the  Taranald  Coast," — ^the  longest  paper  the  Society  has  printed^ was 
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brought  to  aa  end  m  the  Septmbflr  Jovkmal.  Thw  will  aDovr  oi  to  work  off  wamt 
of  the  aocmnnlAted  paperB  on  hand.  This  paper  it  now  randj  to  kne  m  book  lorai 
ae  the  iint  ydnme  of  oar  Memoiri— it  oontaina  over  560  pagea,  with  nameroai 
fflnatiBtiooa  and  mapa. 

Dnring  the  jear  four  ▼ofamea  of  oar  JomniAi.  have  been  r»->priated  bj 
Kr.  K.  Hieraemaan  of  Ijopdg,  aa  thej  were  oat  of  print.  The  printing  haa  be«a 
done  by  the  Anaatatir  proeeai,  which  prodneee  a  facaiinile  of  the  originala.  Airw 
nnmbera  aie  now  aTmflable  for  iaaoe  to  membera  who  maj  widi  for  them.  YoL  Y. 
will  ahorUj  hay*  to  be  re-printed,  aa  the  atocA  ia  aboat  ezhaoated,  and  enqaiiiei  for 
them  are  freqnentlj  reoeiyed,  more  eapedaDj  from  ph^ea  ootade  the  Dominion. 

The  late  Mr.  Shand'a  papeia  on  "  Moriori  Hiatory  and  Traditiona  "  have  alv 
been  brought  to  aa  end  after  ranning  throof^  the  Joummal  for  many  years ;  and 
win  ifaortly  be  imoed  in  yolnme  form,  making  the  aecond  yolnma  of  oar  Memflin. 
The  Goyemment,  reoogniaing  the  yalne  of  theae  papeca,  whidi  are  the  on^  reeori 
of  the  Natiyea  of  the  CSiatham  lalaada  ao  far  aa  their  traditioaa,  folk-lore,  ete.,  an 
oonoemed,  haa,  with  great  liberality,  eonaented  to  reprint  thoae  poitioaa  of  tht 
papera  which  were  deateoyed  by  fire  a  lew  yeaia  ago.  ICr.  Shand'a  work  ia  the  finil 
w<nd  on  the  aabjeeta  he  tzeata  of,  for  no  one  Hying  haa  a  knoidedge  of  the  peopk 
aoeh  aa  he  poaieaaed. 

Hie  Memoir  fond,  which  waa  ataited  hi  1907  for  the  pabHoation  of  papen 
which  ooold  not  be  andertaken  oat  of  the  ordinary  aobaerqitiona  of  membata,  now 
ataada  at  £166  4a.  8d.  in  oaah,  bemdea  aome  prondaea  ootataading.  It  ia  propoaed 
to  pabliih  dniing'thia  ooming  year  a  yolome  of  yalnable  docamenta  wkich  throv 
more  light  on  ancient  Ifbori  hiitory  than  anything  that  haa  yet  appeared,  and  which 
the  Coundl  haye  been  extkemriy  fortunate  in  aecoring.  niaae  will  appear  oa  tha 
third  yolnme  of  Memoixa. 

Oar  Library  oontinaea  to  ineteaae  and  now  oontaina  many  worka  of  yalo^ 
relating  to  the  aabjeeta  of  Ethnology,  Geography,  Hirtory,  Archeology,  Flnlology'* 
etc.  The  CSooncQ  are  glad  to  report  that  it  haa  been  made  more  oae  of  than  hitherU> 
ainoe  Mr.  W.  W.  Smith  ondertook  the  datiea  of  libnuian. 

With  reapeot  to  the  new  *•  Maori  Diotionaxy,"  Arohdeaoon  H.  W.  WiDiaBM* 
M.A.,  writea  aa  follows : — "  Dozing  the  year  I  haye  reoeiyed  a  eonaiderable  aaaoaiii 
of  now  material,  tnclnding  a  number  of  worda  from  Mr.  Eladon  Beat  and  Biahop 
WiUiama,  and  the  important  liat  of  Moriori  worda  from  the  late  Mr.  A.  Shand. 
Mr.  Shand  completed  this  liat  only  a  few  months  before  hit  Uunented  death.    During 
the  winter  I  waa  fortunate  in  being  able  to  confer  with  Bidiop  ^IHlliama  on  the 
meaainga  of  a  large  number  of  obeoure  words  and  phraaea.     New  worda  and 
unrecorded  meanings  continue  to  oome  to  hand,  but  the  stage  haa  now  been  reached 
when  any  later  additiona  will  haye  to  be  indnded  in  an  Appendix,  aa  the  copy  ii 
now  being  oaat  in  ita  final  form  for  the  printer.*' 

Daring  the  year  the  Society  haa  acquired  by  gift  from  Mr.  Percy  Otaingv 
aeyeral  phonographic  "  records  "  of  Barotongan  aongs. 

We  haye  to  record  the  deaths  of  leyeral  members  during  the  year,  amongak 
whom  may  be  mentioned :  Prof.  H.  H.  GKlioli  of  Florence,  a  well-known  authority 
on  Polyneaian  Ethnology ;  Dr.  T.  M.  Hocken,  F.L.S.,  one  of  our  original  member^ 
and  one  who  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  our  proceedings ;  Mr.  F.  L.  Mitchell 
of  Mndgee,  N.S.W.,  who  was  drowned  at  sea  ;  the  Bey.  J.  E.  Newell  of  Samoa, 
who  died  in  Germany,  another  of  our  original  membera  and  a  ripe  Polyneaiaa 
sohoiiir ;  and  Mr.  Alex.  Qfbaad  of  Chatham  Inlands,  who  was  burnt  to  death  in  hia 
house  on  28th  July*  1910.    TMkd«a  V)lxa^oBa  kA.  Tnfias^Nsi%  ^SKraQ^4M.tlL^  eight  were 
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ftrnck  off  the  roll  throagh  non-payment  of  sabacriptione,  and  seyeral  new  members 
vere  elected,  which  leasee  our  membership  on  the  3lBt  December  as  follows  : — 

Patron  ..  ..         I 

Honorary  members      . .         7 

Oorresponding  members       16 

Ordinary  members  177 

200 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  nine  members  as  oomparsd  with  those  for  the 
nme  period  last  year. 

In  finance,  we  end  the  year  with  a  small  balance  as  usual,  notwithstanding  that 
we  have  paid  for  the  reproduction  of  the  first  four  yolumes  oat  of  current  reyenue, 
which  was  rendered  poasible  by  an  increased  sale  of  back  Yolumes.  The  Treasurer's 
leoouits  attached  show  the  state  of  our  finances  as  at  Slst  December,  1910. 

The  number  of  members  in  arrear  with  their  subsoriptionB  is  less  than  last  year, 
bat  still  there  are  a  good  many,  some  of  whom  will  have  to  be  struck  off  if  their 
nbscriptions  are  not  paid. 

The  next  annual  report  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Society's 
eastence.  It  would  prove  of  great  use  to  students  if  we  could  then  publish  an  index 
to  iU  the  papers  that  will  have  been  printed  in  our  twenty  volumes  of  Transactions 
ud  Proceedings. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE   POLYNESIAN    SOCIETY, 

As  AT  IsT  January,  1911. 


Hie  sign  *  before  a  name  indioatee  an  original  member  or  founder. 

Ai  this  list  will  be  published  annually,  the  Secretaries  would  fed  obliged  if  members  will 

Bopply  any  omissions,  or  notify  change  of  address. 


PATRON : 

The  Bight  Hon.  Baron  Flnnket,  E.C.M.G.,  E.G.V.O.,  ex-Gk)Yemor  of  New 
Zealand,  Old  Gonnanght,  Bray,  Go-Wicklow,  Ireland 


HONORARY    MEMBERS! 

Hey.  R.  H.  Godrington,  D.D.,  Chichester,  England. 
Bey.  Prof.  A.  H.  Sajoe,  M.A.,  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  England. 
%htHon.  Sir  J.  G.  Ward,  K.C.M.O.,  P.O.,  LL.D.,  M.P.,  Wellington,  N.Z. 
H.  a.  Seth-Smith,  M.A.,  Chief  Judge  K.  L.  Court  of  Appeal,  Auckland,  N.Z. 
IW.  W.  Baldwin  Spencer,  M.A.,  C.M.O.,  F.R.S.,  The  Uniydrsity,  Melbourne 
IW.  A.  H.  Eeane,  LL.D.,  F.R.O.S..  '*  Aram  Gah,'*  79,  Broadhurst  Gardens, 

South  Hampstead,  London,  N.W. 
•Edward  Tregear,  Wellington,  N.Z. 


OORRE8PONDINQ    MEMBERS: 

Bey.  T.  G.  Hammond,  Opunake,  Taranaki,  N.Z. 

Te  One  Bene  Rawiri  Te  Mamaru,  Moeraki,  Otago,  N.Z. 

Bey.  Mohi  Turei,  Rangitukia  Port  Awanui,  Waiapu,  N.Z. 

Tftkaanui  Tarakawa,  Te  Puke,  Maketu,  N.Z. 

Tiwai  Paraone,  Miranda,  Auckland,  N.Z. 

Aporo  Te  Eumeroa,  Greytown,  N.Z. 

Hare  Hongi,  3,  Stirling  Street,  Wellington,  N.Z. 

Wiremu  Eauika,  Waitotara,  N.Z. 

Tata  Salmon,  Papara,  Tahiti 

Chuzchill,  W.,  B.A.,  Fale'ula,  East  12th  Street,  near  King's  Highway,  Brooklyn, 

N.Y.,  U.S,A. 
Oognet,  Rey.  Claude,  S.M.,  Otaki,  N.Z. 
Tonui-a-rangi,  Major  H.  P.,  Pirinoa,  Martinborough,  N.Z. 
Whatahoro,  H.  T.,  Putiki,  Wanganui,  N.Z. 
Ghiistian,  F.  W.,  34,  York  Road,  Brentford,  Middlesex,  England 
Waata  Wiremu  Hipango,  Waitara,  N.Z. 
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J92  ^Alesmdar,  W.  D.,  F.R.O.8.,  D.8e.,  Box  732,  Himnlulg,  Hmv 

894    Aldnd,  W.  A.,  Bnk  of  Kev  Zmkad,  ISmvo,  K^ 

S99     AtiriiMna,  W.  E.,  WaagaaiiL  KJS. 

905    Aiiieroft,  R.  H.,  e/o  Tb^o  Totaa  TUbn'  Co.,  Moku,  ria  PuUiura,  KX 

9M    AUdbMoo,  A.  H.,  FeOdtngr.  N^. 

909    Aagw  and  Bobertaoo,  89-96  OudoMfl^  fltxeet,  Sydncj 

892  «Kicii«  W.  J.,  Hiflfwbx,  Msiton,  VJL. 

892  •Rair,  J.  R.,  Temux,  Wcllmgton,  K.Z. 

892  ^Bttxmi,  A.,  IfaMonaM  Temae,  Wellfiigton,  KJS. 

892  *Beat,  EUoo,  MueuB,  Wdlmgtov,  VJZ. 

898    Battle^,  &.  T.,  Mbawliaiigo,  H.Z. 

894    Baailovd,  E.,  Bag.  Qao.  of  I^mda,  Walfington 

896    Benn,  EL  B.;  Botoma,  K.Z. 

896    BritidiaiidFora«nKble8oofaty,  14«,Qiia«Vi0lnriaStneC,L^^ 

898    Buehaiiaa,  W.  C,  Outerton^  N.Z. 

902  Boaton  Oitf  LOkmt,  Boaloa,  Maak,  U.8.A. 
907    Bidck,  T.  Lindaaj,  Dannariifce.  K.Z. 

907  Bfown,  Pkof.  J.  KaoMnian.  FolmTianV,  FaDdatton,  Ghnatdmrdi,  N.Z. 

907  Bade,  Dr,  Patar  H,,  BLF.,  Haalth  Department,  AnoHand,  K.Z. 

908  Bifki,  L.,  ILLCE,  Botom,  N.Z. 

909  Bvllafd,  G.  H.,  Snnrej  Ollloe,  Giabonie,  K.Z. 

910  Bruoe,  R.  C,  Kgararn,  HnnterriDe,  K.Z. 

910    Bwiiet,  J.  H.,  Yirgmia  Homeatoad,  St.  Jdm'a  BSSL,  Wangaimi 
910    Bnrgeaa,  C.  H.,  New  FljBumUi,  N.Z. 

892  nShapDiaa,  Hia  Honour  F.  B.,  WeDington,  N.Z. 
892  •Oarkaek,  Morgan,  OtaU,  N.Z. 

892  Chambera,  W.  K.,  Bepongaere,  Giabome,  N.Z. 

893  Garter,  H.  C,  475,  Weat  143rd  Street,  N.T. 

894  Gomina,  Yen.  Aiuhdaaoon  R.  Blnndell,  Norfolk  Island 
894    Chapman,  M.,  Wellington,  N.Z. 

896  Cooper,  Hia  Honoor  Tbeo.,  WdHngton,  N.Z. 

900  Coatea,  J.,  National  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Wellington,  N.Z. 

900  Cooke,  J.P.,  o/o  Alexander  and  Baldwin,  Honolala 

901  Corkill,F.  P.,  NewFljoumth,  N.Z. 

903  Clark,  Ptttriok,  o/o  Clark  k  MoAra,  Battraj  Street,  Donedin,  N.Z. 
903  Chatterton,  Bey.  F.  W.,  Te  Ban,  Giabome,  N.Z. 

903    Cole,  Yen.  Arohdeaoon  R.  H.,  D.C.L.,  Biahopa  Court,  AooUand,  N.Z. 

908  Conghlan,  W.  N.,  Waima,  Hokianga,  N.Z. 
910    Cook,  Biohard,  New  PlTmonth,  N.Z. 

910    Cowan,  Jamee,  66  Salamanca  Boad,  Wellington,  N.Z. 

892  *I>enniaton,  Hia  Honour  J.  E.,  duiatohnreh,  N.Z. 

902  DuUn  ft  Co.,  37,  Soho  Square,  London 

902  Dmmmond,  Jaa.,  **  Lyttelton  Timea"  Offloe,  Chriatohnroh,  N.Z. 

903  Dixon,  Bonald  B.,  Harvard  UniTersitj,  Cambridge,  Maaa.,  U.S.A. 
907  DaYiea,  G.  H.,  «  Mamari,"  Karon,  Wellington,  N.Z. 

909  Douglaaa-Soott,  H.,  Captain  (retired),  Dmmlanrig,  Dnmfrieiliire,  Sootiand 

910  Downea,  W.  T.,  o(o  T\ianiViau  &  Co.,  Wanganui,  N.Z. 
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1902  Fnser,  M.,  New  Flymonth,  N.Z. 

1902  HiOier,  T.  W.,  Natlye  Department,  Wellington,  N.Z. 
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AN  UMU-TI  (FIBE-CEBEMONY)  AT  ATIU  ISLAND, 
COOK  GROUP. 


By  J.  T.  Labob. 


IT  may  interest  the  New  Zealand  members  of  the  Polynesian  Society 
to  know  that  the  colt  of  the  Umu-Ti,  or  fire-ceremony,  of  tropical 
Polynesia  is  exhibited  every  now  and  again  in  these  eastern  isluidsy 
the  last  performance  of  the  kind  in  the  Cook  Oroup  taking  place  a  few 
months  ago  in  Atin,  in  the  settlement  of  Te  £«nui.  A  huge  umu  (native 
oven),  about  twenty  by  ten  feet  and  some  four  feet  deep,  was  -dug  in 
the  earth ;  this  was  filled  with  logs  and  smaller  firewood,  and  on  top 
large  flat  stones  of  the  kard  variety — a  kind  of  black  basalt — ^were 
heaped.  When  the  fire  kindled  underneath  had  become  a  mass  of 
glowing  embers,  these  stones  were  heated  sufficiently  to  cook  an  ox — 
an  ordinary  native  oven  on  an  enormous  scale.  The  spot  was  enclosed 
with  a  tall  corrugated  iron  fence,  a  charge  being  made  to  witness  or 
take  part  in  this  fire-ceremony.  The  proceedings  were  conducted  by  a 
native  named  Pauro  Moari,  a  iaunga  (priest  or  skilled  man)  from 
Ba*iatea  of  the  Society  Group,  the  ancient  Havaiki  of  the  Eastern 
Pacific,  whence  originated  this  cult,  so  it  is  said.  He  was  assisted  by 
two  native  acolytes.  When  the  fire  had  burnt  down,  natives,  with  long 
forked  poles,  raked  the  embers  and  adjusted  the  stones  at  stepping 
distance  in  two  rows  the  length  of  the  pit.  Pauro  and  his  two 
assistants,  dad  in  gay  par0Ui  (waist-doths)  and  decorated  with  garlands 
and  wreaths  of  flowers,  then  came  forward  to  the  edge  of  this  fiery 
cavity  bearing  in  their  right  hands  branches  of  the  ti  {draecma  termnali9% 
a  plant  with  long,  narrow,  flax-like  leaves — ^the  ceremony  being  named 
the  Umu-lS.^  t.^.,  TV  Oven.  (Andently,  the  large,  sweet  roots  of  the 
a  plant  were  cooked  in  huge  ovens  of  this  description,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  these  many  a  wretched  victim  was  treacherously  thrust 
in  to  perish  miserably  in  the  flames— one  way  of  squaring  accounts  in 
the  course  of  their  endless  vend&tioi.)  The  ceremony  commenced  on 
this  occasion  with  the  reading  of  the  portion  of  the  scriptures  relating 
to  Shadraoh  and  his  companions  going  through  the  fiery  furnace 
unscathed ;  then  followed  a  hynm ;  after  which  Pauro  and  his  acolytes 
i^peated  thrice,  each  time  striking  the  pit  with  their  branches  of  t\^tk<^ 
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following  ancient  incantation  connected  with  the  ceremony,  layinj 
stress  on  the  invocation  at  the  end : — 

E  te  Vaine  nui*  tauarai 
E  tia  i  te  tua,  pou  ia  ! ! 

0  the  great  woman  (priestess  or  goddess)  interposer, 
Stand  at  our  backs,  quell  it  (the  ^e) ! ! 


Thej  then,  barefooted  as  thej  were,  crossed  the  pit,  st 
deliberately  from  stone  to  stone,  and  re-crossed  lengthwise  v 
sufPering  any  injury.  After  a  short  interval,  Pauro  and  his  lieui 
repeated  the  performance,  being  followed  on  this  occasion  by  a  I 
barefooted  men  and  women  from  amongst  the  spectators,  indudi 
writer — ^the  only  European  present — the  injunction  impressed  u 
was  to  keep  carefully  to  the  stones,  and  not  to  look  hack.  We  < 
and  re-crossed  unharmed.  A  third  excursion  was  made  throug 
burning  oven  of  Tophet,  with  the  same  result,  which  end 
proceedings.  How  people  escape  having  the  soles  of  the 
scorched  to  a  cinder  while  going  through  this  fiery  ordeal  is  a  n 
that  I  cannot  account  for.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  heat 
stones  in  these  ovens ;  they  could  not  be  otherwise  than  heatc 
great  degree,  after  being  hours  in  a  great  fire  such  as  the  natives 
for  their  umu  ngaika  (lime  kilns).  Whether  the  alleged  fact 
finger  immersed  in  molten  lead,  provided  it  is  first  dipped  in 
offers  any  clue  in  explanation  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  ] 
for  scientific  minds  to  determine.  Though  the  stones  did  n< 
unduly  hot  to  our  unprotected  feet,  some  of  us  felt  the  heat 
faces,  arising  from  the  glowing  embers,  so  great  as  to  make  01 
water.  I  am  told  that  whole  pigs,  etc.,  have  been  baked  in  s 
these  Utnit'Tis  in  order  to  show  doubters  the  degree  of  heat  engei 
Occasionally  a  person  gets  his  (or  her)  feet  burnt  through  stepp 
the  stones  amongst  the  live  embers.  It  was  in  this  way,  I  beliei 
Dr.  Oeo.  Craig,  at  an  Umu-Ti  conducted  some  years  ago  at  Bare 
had  his  feet  badly  scorched,  as  described  by  Colonel  Gudgeoi 
article  published  at  the  time.  The  Kesident  Commissioner  jo 
ascribed  the  mishap  to  want  of  Maori  mafia  on  the  Medico's  x>art 
himself  passed  through  the  ordeal  unscathed.     The  Umu-Ti  cex 


*  With  the  exception  of  Pele,  prieetets  or  goddess  of  Kilauea,  the  sta 
volcano  in  Hawaii,  the  above  ia  the  only  inatanoe,  I  believe,  of  a  female  Pol 
diyinity,  all  the  ancient  gpoda  of  the  race  having  been  of  the  male  sex. 

[Major  Large  is  not  quite  right  here.  There  are  several  female  g> 
known  to  the  Polynesians.— Editob.] 
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18  conducted  from  time  to  time  over  a  wide  extent  of  the  South  Seas 
brom  Fiji  to  the  Paumotus. 

[Befeienoes  to  the  fire-walking  ceremony  will  be  found  in  this  Journal* 
VcH.  II.,  p.  105,  by  Mim  Teuira  Henry;  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  68,  by  Colonel  Gudgeon ; 
uid  p.  188  by  the  late  Arthur  Jackson  of  Fiji ;  in  Man  tins  by  Andrew  Lang ; 
[n  India  and  Japan,  p.  190,  same  Tolume.  The  late  Dr.  Langley,  secretary 
Smithsonian  Institution,  has  satisfactorily  explained  the  method  and  the  reason 
why  the  heat  does  not  affect  the  feet  of  the  performers,  but  we  cannot  just  now 
find  the  reference. — ^Editob.] 


MORE   ON   THE   ARI'TS   OF    TAHITI.* 


By  Miss  Teuira  Hkxvby. 


IT  was  formerly  asserted,  and  by  many  Tahitians  of  the  present 
time  it  is  still  believed,  that  Tahiti  and  Mo'orea  were  once  one 
land,  and  formed  part  of  Ba'iatea,  uniting  it  with  Taha%  which  is 
now  separated  from  it  by  a  strait  The  following  is  the  legend 
concerning  their  dispersion  to  their  present  positions : — 

During  a  time  of  great  sacredness  throughout  Ba'iatea,  whilst  the 
priests  communed  with  the  gods  at  the  great  Moras  of  Opoa,  when  no 
human  being  must  be  seen  out  of  doors,  no  pigs  must  squeal,  no  cocks 
must  crow,  and  the  very  elements  were  hushed  in  awful  silence,  a 
young  girl  named  Terehe  (Wrong-errand)  of  Opoa,  committed  the 
sacrilege  of  stealing  away  from  her  home  to  bathe  in  the  river,  and 
thus  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  was  swallowed  whole  by  a 
great  eel,  which  arose  from  a  sudden  opening  of  the  ground  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  beneath  her,  and  which  becoming  possessed  with  the  spirit 
of  the  gfrl,  burrowed  through  the  ground  and  broke  away  the  eastern 
side  of  the  land,  which  thus  become  detached  and  quickened,  and  swam 
away  as  a  fish  to  its  present  position  in  the  east,  guided  by  the  god  Tu 
(Stability)  standing  upon  its  head ;  Tai-'a-rapu  (Disturbed-8ea),t  with 
warrior  chiefs  and  only  plebian  people  as  inhabitants,  Mo'orea  falling 
off  on  its  way. 

This  event  was  witnessed  by  the  girl's  aged  grandmother  Mou*aha'a 
(Low-mountain),  who  had  gone  out  in  seazch  of  her,  and  arrived  at  the 
river  only  to  see  what  was  happening,  but  powerless  to  save ;  and  for 
this  reason  Mou*a-ha*a  named  herself  Mavete-ai-tuna  (Ezpanding-eel- 
devourer). 

These  two  islands  were  then  named  Tahiti-nui  (Qreat-transplanted) 
and  Tahiti4ti  (Little-transplanted),  the  latter  afterwaxds  being  called 
Mo'orea  (Offshoot),  when  Tai'-a-rapu  received  the  name  of  Tahiti-iti. 

Then  the  Windward  Islands,  including  Tahiti,  were  named 
Hiti-i-ni'a    (Upper-border),    and    the    Leeward    Islands,    of    which 

•  See  this  Journal,  VoL  XIX.,  p.  89. 

t  The  preeent  name  oi  the  Scmth-EMt  Peninsulm  of  TahitL 
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lia'iatea  is  the  oentre,  were  named  ELiti-i-raro  (Lower-border).     There 
were  many  other  Hitia  beeidee  theee.* 

The  Pa*umota  people  claim  that  their  god  Tu  had  intended  to  place 
Tahiti  in  the  great  lagoon  of  Bangiroa,  which  lies  N.N.  East  of  Tahiti, 
cmd  Mo'orea  was  to  have  been  placed  in  the  smaller  lagoon  of  Tikahau, 
a  few  miles  west  of  Bangiroa ;  but  they  both  got  stranded  where  they 
now  lie. 

Foremost  among  the  warrior  chie&  was  the  famous  navigator  Tafa4, 
whose  name  with  dialetic  yariations  is  so  well  known  in  Poljmesia ; 
and  to  disable  the  fish  from  swimming  away  he  cut  its  throat,  almost 
severing  the  head  (Tai'arapu)  from  the  body,  and  thus  dividing  asunder 
the  land,  Papeari,  Yai'uriri,  and  Papara  of  the  mainland,  from  To'ahotu, 
Yaira'o,  Mata'oae,  and  Teahuupo'o  in  Tai'arapu,  which  previously  had 
formed  one  plain,  named  Teva  (The-plain),  and  which  in  consequence 
of  their  separation  have  ever  since  been  called  Teva-i-uta  and  Teva-i-tai 
(Main-plain*  and  Ultra-plain),  the  latter  name  now  including  all 
Tai'arapu. 

The  chiefs  divided  the  land  among  themselves  and  their  people, 
erecting  nmraet  to  prove  their  titles  to  their  respective  possessions ;  their 
tutelar  gods  being  Ta'aroa,  Tu,  and  Tftne.  The  boundaries  of  their 
diBtricts  were  well  defined,  and  finally  the  districts  became  independent 
little  kingdoms,  over  which  self-made  men  ruled  as  uti'm,  so  that  the 
island  received  the  sobriquet  of  Tahiti-nui-manahune  (Qreat-plebian- 
Tahiti). 

(Gradually  the  blood  of  the  people  of  Tahiti  became  ennobled  by 
that  of  the  aristocracy  and  finally  of  the  royalty  of  Opoa  in  Ba'iatea, 
from  which  latter  all  the  high  chiefs  of  the  Society  Islands  were 
required  to  prove  their  descent  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  wear  the 
maro-Utra  ^  ('uro-feather-girdl^,  the  insignia  of  the  ariU'-nui  (great- 
sovereign)  classified  in  consequence  as  ariH-maro-^wra  (sovereign-of- 
the-'tira-feather-girdle),the  maro-tsa  (yellow-feather-girdle)  of  Porapora 
having  originally  sprung  from  thence ;  and  in  Tahiti  are  a  f$w  chiefs 
recorded  of  this  rank  in  connection  with  their  mara$9^  which  derived 
their  greatest  sacredness  by  obtaining  a  stone  from  one  of  the  royal 
wsroM  of  Opoa  or  from  offshoots  of  it  at  the  Leeward  Islands. 

From  }£jn.  Te-raH-a-po  Ninito  Sumner,  aunt  to  Mr.  Tati  Salmon, 
we  find  that  the  right  of  their  family  to  the  maro'tea 
(yellow-feather-girdle)  came  from  the  royal  mara$  of  Fare-rua  in 

*  As  for  inataiioe,  Viti  (or  Fiji)  called  in  different  dialeotB,  Whiti,  Hiti,  Ili ; 
alio  Tawhiti,  Tahiti,  Tafiti,  and  finally  Siti  (an  ancient  name  of  Java),  all  deriTed 
ftmn  the  same  root,  and  applied  by  the  Poljnesianii  to  yariom  lands  met  with  on 
their  migzationii  from  the  west.  Hawaild  is  another  such  name  equally  applied  in 
the  same  manner.— Edztob. 

1.  tkb  *ura  or  paroquet  feathers  used  for  the  girdle  were  red  and  yellow,  »mr§d 
fvj^oolonrs. 
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Porapora,  and  in  their  genealogy  we  find,  in  effect,  an 
named  Tehea,  of  Porapora.  They  also  trace  relationship  to  the 
Pomare  family  from  the  royal  nuirae  of  Nu'u-roa  at  Yarari  in  Mo'otm, 
8o  that  they  are  of  the  real  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  land,  and  were  to 
recognised  by  the  Pomare  family,  who  have  consolidated  friendship  and 
relationship  by  intermarriage  with  them. 

The  ancient  marae  ceremony  mentioned  by  Tati  Salmon*  as  haying 
been  administered  to  the  infant,  Ari'i-oe-hau,  his  esteemed  mother, 
would  hare  been  the  dedication  rite  of  the  tM-a-tr*  (bathing-the-skin), 
performed  upon  the  first-bom  child  of  high  rank  by  a  high  prieet  in 
holy  water,  about  five  days  after  its  birth,  which  was  a  pardonable 
adherence  to  old  usage  by  a  noble,  ex-heathen  family. 

After  bathing  and  dressing  the  child  in  superfine  tapa  (native  doth 
wraps),  it  was  borne  by  the  parents,  followed  by  an  imposing  procession 
of  near  relatives  and  friends,  all  wearing  the  insignia  of  their  respective 
rank,  to  the  royal  moras,  in  the  most  sacred  part  of  which  the  high 
priest  had  prepared  a  downy  bed,  beneath  a  small  awning  of 
sweet-scented  tapa  bestrewn  with  'uro-feathers  gummed  on;  and 
receiving  the  child  in  his  arms,  invoking  the  favour  of  the  gods,  he  laid 
it  upon  the  little  bed,  saying,  **Ura  spaspa  /  Ura  huhu  /  Ura  mosmot/" 
— (/'Ura  unapproachable!  Ura  nurturing!  Ura  reposing!")  Thii 
was  investing  the  child  with  the  highest  rank  of  the  muro-^vra  circle, 
and  then  the  priest  returned  the  child  to  its  parents,  and  the  procession 
returned  home. 

But  the  grim  ceremony  mentioned  by  Oaptain  Cook  in  his  second 
voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  1772,  Vol.  lU.,  Ohap.  2,  at  which  he 
witnessed  the  offering  of  a  human  sacrifice,  he  rightly  explains  was  the 
pure-ari^i  (prayer  for  the  sovereign),  slightly  mispelled  ''  Puru  Era  " 
by  him,  "  with  the  view  of  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  deity  againet 
Eimeo  "  (<Aimeo  or  Mo'orea),  when  king  Tu,  afterwards  named  Pomaze 
I.,  was  sending  his  warriors  to  wage  war  with  that  island.  At  this 
ceremony  Captain  Cook  also  states  that  there  were  no  women  present, 
which  was  always  the  rule  strictly  observed  on  such  an  occasion.  And 
the  ordination  or  inauguration  ceremony  of  an  artS'-n««  (great-sovereign) 
was  a  grand  and  imposing  national  celebration  which  lasted  several 
days,  during  which  time  there  were  no  human  sacrifices  offered  to  mar 
the  pleasures ;  and  Pomare  I.  had  already  been  thus  installed  as  king 
before  the  arrival  of  Captain  Cook. 

Considering  the  great  attachment  to  and  faith  the  Tahitians  had  in 
their  ancient  gods  and  religious  rites,  there  might  have  been  some  still 
adhering  to  them  to-day  had  their  maraen  and  idols  been  preserved  in 
their  midst ;  so  that  Pomare  11.  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  sent 
his  Christian  zealots  to  overthrow  the  great  maraeiy  which  would  now 

•  Vol.  Xrx.,  p,  40. 
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have  been  so  much  valued  as  antiquities  of  the  land,  not  sparing  his 
own,  in  the  precincts  of  which  he  had  been  bom  and  bred  ;  and  in  this 
he  proved  his  sincerity  in  proclaiming  Gk>d  his  "  New  God  Jehovah  " 
in  place  of  Oro  forever  discarded. 

Of  the  Pomare  genealogies  we  find  no  others  that  can  rival  them  in 
rank  throughout  the  group.  In  that  of  the  chiefs  of  Pare,  embracing 
twenty-three  generations  from  Tahi-hu-a-nu'u  to  Tu  or  Pomare  I.,  there 
are  some  of  Tahiti's  most  illustrious  names  interwoven  with  the  highest 
genealogies  of  Tahiti  and  Mo'orea.  In  the  Paumotu  pedigree,  Pomare 
I.  made  his  title  so  dear  as  the  rightful  sovereign  of  all  the  archipelago 
that  the  high  chiefs  voluntarily  accepted  his  supremacy  over  them  in  a 
very  interesting  ceremony  at  Pare,  in  Tahiti.  And  in  the  royal  pedigree 
par  excellence,  of  Opoa  in  Ba'iatea,  we  find  that  the  Pomares  are  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  Tamatoas  (see  Journal  of  the  Poljmesian 
Society,  Vol.  11.,  No.  1).  Consequently,  they  have  had  grandparents 
and  other  near  relatives  reigning  contemporaneously  with  them  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  Leeward  Islands;  and  finally,  Queen  Pomare's 
daughter,  Maevarua  I.,  and  then  a  granddaughter,  Maevarua  II., 
reigned  in  Porapora,  and  one  of  her  sons  reigned  as  Tamatoa  V.  in 
BaHatea,  the  seat  and  cradle  of  the  royal  Tahitian  race.  It  therefore 
goes  without  saying  that  Pomare  I.  succeeded  in  uniting  Tahiti  and 
Mo'orea  as  well  as  dependencies  into  one  kingdom,  partly  as  conqueror, 
but  greatly  owing  to  his  hereditary  claims,  by  which  he  and  his  progeny 
have  held  the  highest  prestige  throughout  the  Society  Islands. 

Taking  their  original  dominion  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  little  kingdoms,  now  called  districts,  of  Tahiti  were  defined, 
the  boundaries  which  are  still  retained,  is  the  following,  translated 
from  old  records : — 

TB-P0BI-0-NU*U   (THE-PATNBSS-OF-HOSTS). 

From  Ba'i-a-manu  (Sky-of -birds)  at  Tahara'a  (Slanting)  Hill,  to 
Papofa'i  (Endosure-for-picking),  extending  from  north  to  north-west, 
is  Te-pori-o-nu'u  (The-fatness-of-hosts),  with  subdivisions  of  *Arue 
(Praise)  and  Pare  (Fortification). 

The  mountain  above  is  Mahue  (Pushed-up). 

The  assembly  ground  is  Vai-rota  ((Jathering-waters),  at  Papa'oa, 
the  capital. 

The  water  is  Pu*o*oro  (Gurgling-group),  formed  by  gurgling  springs 
inland. 

The  point  outside  is  Ahu-roa  (Long-wall). 

The  maraet  were  :  Tara-ho4  (Thom-retuming)  and  Ba'i-a-manu,  at 
the  boundary  of  that  name  before  mentioned. 

The  harbour  outside  is  'Ua  (Open),  commonly  known  as  Taunoa 
Harbour. 

The  islets  are  Motu-*a'ana  (Broken-coral-islet)  on  the  eastern  side. 
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and  Motu-uta  (Inwud-ialet)  in  the  west,  ahdtered  bj  the  reef  bj 
Pape*ete  passage. 

The  high  chief  was  Tu-noi-e-a'a-i-te-atua  (Oroat  stabJlity-who- 
settles  the  gods),  or  Tu-nm-a'e-i-te-ataa  (Qreat-stabilitj-greater-than- 
the-gods),  the  regal  names  of  the  chiefs  of  Pare. 

The  under  chiefs  were  Ari4-Pea  (Artful-chief)  of  Arue  and  Ari'i-Fiflt 
(Elect-chief)  of  Pare. 

The  chief  messenger  was  Turuhe-mana  (Drowsj-greatness). 

The  ^wriai  (commedian)  house  was  Na-nu^  (The-hosts). 

The  schools  (for  folklore)  were  Y&-uri  (Dark-billow),  'Utu-niM 
(Bed-lip),  and  Earefatu  (House-of-masters). 

The  principal  teacher  was  Matau  (Habitude). 

Following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  the  distriota 
presented  themselyes  before  the  king  on  state  occasions,  after  thej 
were  imited  into  one  monarchy:  Te-pori-o-nu'u,  being  the  first  in 
precedence,  fonning  the  centre,  was  followed  by  the  six  districts  of 
Te-'aha-roa  (Long-line),  from  north  to  south-east,  ending  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Taravao,  whose  orator  would  say : — 

'*  E  Poman  Ari'i,  i  Tanho4,  Tn-nni-      O,  Ponutre,  king  of  TanhoH  (MariM)  Gnat 

Stability 
e-a*a-i-ts-atiia  i  te  Fa4  ma  to  ato,     who  aettles  the  goda  in  the  cloiidy  ikj, 

TeriH-i  'Die-kingr-who. 

e-tni-i-to-raH,  Teri'i-Hinoi-atna,  i  to      piaroee-the-tky,   Ung-eOent-of-the-godt, 

of  the 
ton  tna  i  to  ra'i,  i  to  Fa*i  nannan ;  to        nnmeroiu  skies ;  of  the  belored  skies;  the 
Nia  roa  i  ti'a  i  Hiti,  to  Vi  e  tall  ooooanut-trees   of   the  Border,  the 

Vi-tree» 
(Braxiliaa-plum  or  Spondiaa  dnlois). 
tupn  i  to  moana ;  llmt  grew  in  mid-ooeaa ; 

Ttri^i  nui  %  Tahiti  !  Grmtt  Sov^ni^n  rf  Tahiti  ! 

Teie  mai  nei  to  pa'e  to'ato,  o  Te'ahaioa    Here  are  thy  people  of  the  six  (distriets)  of 
e  ono,  tei  Tazaho'i  nei,  tei  mna  i  to  aro."    Te*aharoa,  here  at  Tazaho'i,  in  thy  pre- 
sence." 

Then  the  king  responded  appropriately  to  them,  and  in  like  manner 
followed  all  the  other  companies.  Mo'orea  came  after  Tahiti,  and 
lastly  followed  the  Pa'umotus.  This  form  of  pageantry,  with 
modifications  to  suit  the  circumstances,  latterly  in  Pape'ete,  the  present 
capital,  continued  to  the  end  of  monarchy,  the  French  rulers  being 
warmly  included  by  the  natives  with  their  sovereign. 

The  story  of  the  decisive  battle  between  the  early  Christians  of 
Tahiti  headed  by  Pomare,  and  the  adherents  of  'Oro  led  by  'Opuhara, 
is  graphically  described  by  Ellis  and  Morenhout,  from  two  different 

1.  Teri4  is  a  oOntraotion  of  t$'ttri%  the  sorereign. 

2  and  3.  The  coooanut-tree  and  the  Vi-tree  are  sol»iqiieto  originally  applied  to 
the  newly-aoqnired  greatness  of  Pomaxe  I. 
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itandpoints,  to  the  same  effect.  From  Ellis  we  find  that  'Opuhara  was 
ahnost  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian  (like  his  elder  brother  Tati),  but 
was  held  back  and  urged  on  to  war  by  the  heathen  priests,  who,  both 
authors  affirm,  promised  him  the  victory. 

With  the  genuine  chiyalry  of  the  native  warrior  chief  'Opuhara,  we 
are  told,  had  privily  sent  Pomare  word  that  he  would  shortly  be 
attacked  by  them,  so  that  he  might  not  be  taken  unawares,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Christians  waiting  to  receive  the  first  blow 
kept  their  arms  close  by  them;  and  one  Sunday,  November  12,  1815, 
which  day  was  chosen  to  surprise  the  Christians  in  the  midst  of 
ndigious  devotions,  whilst  they  were  having  service,  the  report  of  a 
g:an  announced  to  them  that  the  foe  was  approaching  along  a  distant 
point  fully  in  view,  and  the  Christians  cried,  **E  tamaH  !  EiamaH  /  " — 
("  War !  War ! ")  and  seizing  their  weapons  they  were  about  to  rush 
forward  to  meet  it,  when  the  king  calmly  held  them  back  to  finish  their 
service,  saying  they  were  in  Ood's  hands. 

The  battle  was  fierce  and  desperate ;  valiant  men  on  both  sides  were 
slain ;  among  them  the  brave  'Opuhara  fell,  and  with  him  the  cause  of 
^Oro  was  lost!  His  dauntless  men  sought  to  avenge  him  and  still 
fought  on,  till  at  last  they  lost  their  ground  and  took  to  flight,  when, 
according  to  heathen  usage,  the  victors  were  about  to  pursue  and  slay 
them  and  massacre  their  helpless  ones  in  the  village;  but  Pomare 
interposed,  saying,  "iVb*i*  Umou^a,  no'w  tefmuaj  no*u  U  tai^  no^ute  fare, 
Haere  noa  U  ta'ata  na  U  araii^a ;  0 pua^a  e  farerei,  a  rave;  a  tira  te  tupa^i 
tieta^ataJ^ — (''The  mountains  are  mine,  the  land  is  mine,  the  sea  is 
mine,  the  houses  are  mine.  Men  may  go  freely  along  the  road ;  when 
70a  meet  a  pig,  take  it,  but  cease  to  kill  man.") 

"  This  clemency,"  says  Morenhout,  ''  which  surprised  both  friend 
and  foe,  so  affected  the  hearts  of  the  people  that  the  women  were 
moved  to  tears,  and  they  were  thus  led  to  admire  and  embrace  the  new 
religion,  and  adore  the  Gkxl  of  love  and  peace."* 

Then  Pomare  II.  remained  immolested  as  sovereign  over  all  his 
kmgdom,  which  had  been  so  well  consolidated  by  his  father  Pomare  I. 
before  him ;  Tati  as  counsellor,  and  a  high  chief,  standing  ever  loyal 
to  him,  to  his  little  son  Pomare  III.,  and  finally  to  his  daughter  Queen 
Pomare ;  and  these  two  great  men  stood  by  the  missionaries  as  their 
true  friends. 

Thus  ended  so  many  cruel  heathen  customs,  notably  the  annihilation 
of  morganatic  offspring  by  strangulation,  suffocation,  and  other  means 
80  common  among  the  high  families  of  the  land,  even  against  the 
parents'  wishes,  by  unmerciful  heads  of  families,  which,  without 
Christianity,  would  deprive  many  fond  parents  of  their  children 
to-day. 

*  See  the  intereeting  aoooant  of  theee  doings  in  J.  A.  Moerenhont's  "  Vojagee 
anz  flee  da  Orand  Ocean  "—Paris,  1837,  Vol.  II.,  p.  458  et  M9.— Eoitob. 


MAORI   STAR   NAMES. 


AT  p.  97,  VoL  XDL,  Journal  Polyneeian  Society,  Trill  be  foTi 
Mr.  ELsdon  Best's  list  of  star  names.  To  his  notes  may  now 
added  the  following,  culled  from  some  papers  sent  to  the  Society  m 
time  ago  by  our  fellow  member  Mr.  G.  H.  Davies  : — 

Atatshi-ma-rehiu  "  Ka  mutu  nga  whetu  rangatira.     Ko  Mata-r 

liMm-nki  ^  ^^  rangatira  o  nga  whetu  katoa ;    koia  hold 

^^JIJJ*^^^  timatanga  o  te  tau,  me  te  mutunga  koia  ano.  '. 
Taknnu  ^'^  mahi  koia  tenei :  ko  te  matahi  kari-piwai,  ka 

Meremen  ia  ki  raro ;   te  matahi  o  te  tau  ka  hold  mai  ia.    '. 

TariAo  Atutahi-ma-rehua  tona  mahi,  he  whaka-rangatiia 

ia.  Ko  Puanga,  tona  mahi  he  toa-whawhai  ki  a  Mata-riki ;  te  take, 
tohe  Ida  riro  te  tau  i  a  ia.  Ko  Kopu-parapara  tana  mahi  he  whaka 
i  te  awatea,  me  nga  mate  kei  te  tangata,  otira  ko  tona  whakaatu  n 
katoa.  Ko  Takurua,  kaore  au  e  mohio  ki  ana  mahL  Ko  Merem 
he  tohu  mate  ia.     Ko  Tariao  e  rite  ana  hoki  tana  mahi." 

Mr.  Davies  translates  the  above :  <'  Mata-nki  (the  Pleiades)  hi 
the  highest  rank  among  the  stars,  inasmuch  as  it  ushers  in  the  i 
year,  and  is  also  visible  at  the  dose ;  these  are  the  phases  of  the  ( 
star :  In  the  matahi  kari-piwai*  (June  and  July),  it  sets,  to  return  a^ 
with  the  new  year,  thus  marking  the  end  of  the  year — end  of  sums 
Atutahi-ma-rehua  (Antares)  exalts  itself.  Puanga  (Rigel  in  Ori 
is  hostile  to  Mata-riki  because  it  wishes  to  mark,  or  rule,  the  yi 
Kopu-parapara  (Venus)  is  the  herald  of  moon  and  announces  daylig 
it  also  predicts  death  and  disease  to  man;  as  in  fact  do  all  at 
Meremere,  the  evening  star,  predicts  death  and  disease ;  as  does  Ta] 
also." 

The  function  of  Puanga  (Bigel  in  Orion)  as  being  hostile  to 
Pleiades  and  wishing  to  rule  the  year  is  very  significant  when  we  ki 
that  the  name  for  the  whole  constellation  of  Orion  is  Tau-toru 
Three-year ;  and  that  according  to  Indian  astronomy  the  Pleiades  i 
of  all,  in  the  very  earliest  times,  marked  the  commencement  of 
year,  subsequently  changed  to  the  "  three-year "  period  (Tau-to; 
marked  by  the  rising  of  Orion.  The  strife,  no  doubt,  repreaents  1 
of  opposing  schools  of  ancient  astronomers. 

*  Kari'piwai,  gYoanm^  of  the  small,  OTerlooked  kumara  crop. 
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Mr.  Davies'  MS.  also  giyes  the  following  star  names : — 

Peke-hawani,  Spica  in  Virgo,  star  marking  the  eighth  month 

Berehu,  Behua,  Antares,  in  Scorpio,     „         „   ninth       „ 

Pou-tu-te-rangi,  Altair,  „         „    tenth       „ 

Mata-riki,  Pleiades,  „         „    eleventh ,, 

Whanui,  Meremere,  Vega,  (Alpha  Lyra) 

Autahi  or  Kaoanga,  Canopus 

Whetu-kau-po,  a  star  which  sets  in  the  evening  in  October  and 

November 
Puanga  (Tau-toru),  Bigel  in  Orion 
Puanga-hori,  Pirocyon 
Taknrua,  Sirius  (the  d<^  star) 
Kopu  or  Tawera,  Venus  as  Morning  Star* 
Mango-roa  (Patiki),  Milky  Way 
Takurua,  one  of  the  Magellan  clouds 
Meremere,  Venus  as  the  Evening  Star 
Tariao,  ?  Jupiter. 

We  would  again  urge  on  some  member  of  the  Society  to  take  up 
the  question  of  the  study  of  the  Polynesian  star-lore ;  there  is  much 
more  in  it  than  appears  on  the  surface,  and  a  great  deal  of  information 
is  to  be  found  already  in  print — see  this  Journal  and  White's  '*  Ancient 
History  of  the  Maori,"  etc. 

*  We  think  this  •hookl  be  <*  Eveniiig  Star." 


THE  STORY  OP  TE  RAPUWAI  AND  KAHUI- 

TIPUA, 

AND  ITS  EQUIVALENT  IN  THE  UNION  GEOUP, 

GENTBAL  PACIFIC. 


IN  John  White's  "Ancient  History  of  the  Maori,"  Vol.  HI.,  p.  124, 
will  be  found  the  above  story,  and  like  so  many  of  the  ancient 
Maori  traditions,  it  has  become  cormpted,  and  the  scene  of  the  incidentB 
changed  from  .the  Central  Pacific  to  New  Zealand — nay,  from  much 
further  afield,  even  from  the  shores  of  Asia.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
nowadays  to  separate  out  from  these  legends  the  parts  which  really  are 
local,  and  those  of  far  more  ancient  date  which  are  now  incorporated 
with  them. 

The  story  commences  wi^  the  statement  that,  **  Te  Kahui-tipua  (or 
band  of  ogres)  were  the  first  to  occupy  the  South  Island  of  New 
Zealand.  They  were  giants  who  could  stride  from  mountain  to 
mountain  and  transform  themselves  into  anything  animate  or  \ 
inanimate."  This  is  probably  an  introduction  from  Asia  into  the 
subsequent  legend  of  contact  with  the  early  people,  the  tan^ata-tchema^ 
of  New  Zealand,  who  had  been  driven  to  the  mountains  and  forests, 
where  their  local  knowledge  and  activity  enabled  them  to  quickly  crew 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  suggested  idea 
that  they  were  ''  giants  who  could  stride  from  mountain  to  mountain.^ 

The  story  then  goes  on  to  relate  how  a  woman  named  Kai-a-moe, 
the  sole  survivor  of  a  hunting  party  that  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Kahui-tipua,  escaped  after  having  been  forced  to  live  with  one  of  the 
tipua.  **  She  told  her  people  that  her  party  met  a  tipua  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  accompanied  by  ten  two-headed  dogs.  After  killing  all  the  men, 
the  tipua  carried  her  away  to  his  cave,  which  was  situated  near  the 
river.     There  she  was  forced  to  live  with  him,  and  in  time  became 

covered  all  over  with  scales  from  the  tipua^s  body She 

determined  to  escape  ....  but  the  tipua  had  fastened  her  by  a 
cord,  which  he  kept  jerking  whenever  she  was  out  of  sight."  .... 
She  eventually  got  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  she  made  a  mokikit 
or  raft,  and  on  the  next  day  when  the  tipua  slept,  she  tied  the  end  of 
the  cord  by  which  he  was  fastened  to  some  raupo  rushes,  and  then  by 
aid  of  her  raft  escaped  down  the  river  to  where  her  friends  lived. 
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The  tipua  did  not  awake  for  some  time,  and  after  calling  for 
Kai-a-moe  in  vain,  he  followed  her  footsteps  to  the  river,  and  by 
smelling  the  water  discovered  how  she  had  escaped.  Then  follows  an 
account  of  how  the  people,  after  ascertaining  from  Kai-a-moe  that  the 
tipua  slept  heavily  and  soundly  during  the  north-west  wind,  proceeded 
to  the  cave  and  there  smoked  him  out  and  killed  him.  '^  Fortunately 
for  the  people  his  dogs  were  out  hunting  or  they  would  have  prevented 
his  being  taken." 

Now  we  have  a  somewhat  similar  story  from  Fakaafu  (or  Bowditch 
Island,  Union  Ghroup,  three  hundred  miles  north  of  Samoa),  as  recounted 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lister  in  his  paper  **  Notes  on  the  Natives  of  Fakaafu  " 
(Journal  Anthropological  Institute,  Vol.  XXI.,  p.  60,  1891),  which, 
^hile  differing  in  detail  from  the  Maori  story,  contains  the  same 
principal  incidents.  XTlu  (ten)  and  Iva  (nine)  had  ten  sons  and  one 
daughter,  the  son's  names  were  ten,  nine,  etc.,  down  to  one,  tan,  the 
youngest.  The  daughter's  name  was  Hina,  so  common  in  all  Polynesian 
myths,  and  usually  standing  for  the  moon,  or  white,  or  shining  A 
man  named  Saipunicma,  a  demon,  or  aitu,  and  a  cannibal,  came  from 
another  island  and  carried  off  Hina.  The  brothers  made  ten  canoes  to 
go  in  search  of  Hina,  but  only  that  of  Tasi,  the  youngest,  reached  the 
island  of  Saipuniana,  who,  to  prevent  Hina  from  escaping,  tied  the  end 
of  a  long  string  to  her  wrist  and  kept  the  other  end  in  his  hand.  He 
used  to  live  in  a  cave  in  the  ground.  Tasi  found  Hina  wandering 
about  with  the  string  tied  to  her  hand ;  they  made  plans  for  her  escape, 
and  whilst  so  doing  came  the  tug,  tug,  at  the  string.  Hina  told  Tasi 
to  hide  in  the  fida  (or  Pandanus  leaves — something  like  the  raupo 
leaves  of  the  Maori  story).  After  a  time,  when  Saipuniana  was  asleep, 
Hina  wont  out  and  joined  Tasi  at  the  fdla  tree,  where  they  tied  the 
rope  to  its  leaves,  and  then  she  and  her  brother  escaped  by  canoe. 
When  Saipuniana  awoke  he  began  pulling  at  the  cord  for  Hina  to 
come,  and  finding  resistance  he  pulled  harder,  calling  *'Hina  I  Hau  I " 
(*<  Hina !  Come ! "  Hau  is  also  the  Nine  word  to  come ;  ha^re  mat  in 
Maori).  At  last,  in  a  rage,  he  pulled  down  the  tree,  but  Hina  was 
gone. 

The  Fakaafu  story  does  not  relate  the  killing  of  the  aitu,  or  tipua 
(which  both  mean  the  same  thing,  a  demon),  but  relates  how  from  that 
time  forward  Tan  (the  youngest  son)  stood  for  one,  and  Ulu  (the  eldest 
son)  stood  for  ten,  as  indeed  they  do  in  all  Poljrnesian  dialects,  whereas 
before  this  time  the  names  for  the  figures  were  reversed. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  foundation  of  this  story  is  astronomical; 
that  the  ten  dogs,  or  ten  sons,  stand  for  the  ten  months  of  the  very  old 
system  of  dividing  the  year ;  that  the  youngest  month  rescuing  Hina 
(the  moon)  represents  the  advent  of  the  new  moon  that  marked  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year ;  and  that  the  tipua  is  the  old  year,  who 
in  the  Maori  story  is  destroyed  by  Kai-a-moe's  people,  and  is  the  birth 
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of  the  new  year  from  the  old — an  Aryan  form  of  myth.  There  are 
other  things  in  this  story  that  makes  it  look  like  an  astronomical  mytb 
as  well.  The  two-headed  dogs  of  the  Maori  story  are  noticeable,  and 
show  how  ancient  the  legend  is.  Maybe  we  have  here  some  dim 
recolleotion  of  Cerberus,  the  three-headed  dog,  guardian  of  Hadee. 
But  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  the  ''  ten  double-headed  dogs ''  again 
refer  to  the  ten-month  year. 

The  Fakaaf u  people  appear  from  their  language  to  be  connected 
with  the  same  branch  of  the  Polynesians  as  the  Samoans ;  but  they 
retain  the  letters  ''  h  "  and  *'  k  "  not  now  found  in  legitimate  Samoan. 

The  general  similarity  of  these  two  stories  point  to  a  common 
origin.  But  the  Fakaafu  people,  if  from  Samoa,  cannot  have  had 
communication  with  the  Maoris  for  at  least  six  hundred  years,  and 
probably  much  longer.  This  fact  alone,  in  cases  of  similar  legends, 
should  warn  us  not  to  place  too  much  reliance  on  Maori  stories,  the 
scenes  of  which  are  laid  (now)  in  New  Zealand ;  whereas  they  are  far 
more  ancient.  There  is  an  immense  deal  of  work  yet  to  be  done  in 
connection  with  John  White's  ''Ancient  History  of  the  Maori,"  in 
separating  the  local  parts  from  the  interpolations  of  ancient  legends. 
This  is  often  possible,  but  it  requires  a  wide  reading.  The  large 
amount  of  matter  collected  in  the  three  first  volumes  of  the  above  work, 
collected  from  the  Ngai-Tahu  tribe,  will  yet  prove  a  mine  of  wealth 
from  the  ethnological,  philological,  and  legendary  point  of  view.  And 
a  large  number  of  these  myths  will  yet  be  proved  to  be  astronomical 
in  their  origin. 


A.N   ANCIENT    SOUTH   AMERICAN    MAORI    AND 
INDIAN    CUSTOM. 


THE  suggestion  has  often  been  made  that  the  Polynesians,  in 
their  extensive  voyages  about  the  Pacifio  which  led  them  to  all 
parts  of  that  ocean,  must  have  reached  the  shores  of  America.  But  so 
far  the  evidence  is  not  complete,  and  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  powers  of  doing  so.  After  what  has  been  published  in  this 
Journal,  descriptive  of  their  daring  on  the  sea,  notably  in  the  ease  of 
the  Barotongan  voyager  Tangiia,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  believe 
them  capable  of  reeu^hing  the  distant  shores  of  the  American  Continent. 
To  those  who  believe  in  this  possibility  the  following  will  be  of  interest 
as  a  suggested  point  of  contact  in  an  old  custom  common  to  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  South  America  and  to  the  Polynesians — at  anyrate  the 
custom  shows  an  affinity  to  one  practised  by  the  Maori  branch. 

In  the  ''  Bevue  de  L'Ecole  D'Anthropologie  de  Paris  "  for  May, 
1910,  Dr.  Gapitan  has  an  interesting  paper  on  **  Human  sacrifices, 
etc.,  in  Ancient  America,"  and  amongst  other  things  he  says,  ''In 
Cundinamorca  (region  of  8anta-Fe  de  Bogata,  Columbia),  according 
to  Piedrahita,  when  the  aborignes  wished  to  construct  fortifications 
encircled  by  a  ring  of  posts  they  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  hole,  in 
which  the  posts  were  inserted  the  body  of  a  fine  young  woman  of  good 
family,  sacrificed  for  the  occasion ;  the  post  was  made  to  pierce  the 
^y  in  entering  the  soil." 

Now  this  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  a  Maori  custom.  In  a  celebrated 
old  pa  named  Tawhiti-nui — situated  a  few  miles  west  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Opotiki  Harbour,  Bay  of  Plenty,  the  history  of  which  has  been 
given  by  the  late  Judge  J.  A.  Wilson — the  owner  of  the  property,  in 
^^gg^i^  o^t  the  foundations  of  the  former  palisading  that  surrounded 
the  pa,  or  fort,  discovered  skeletons  in  a  sitting  posture  at  the  base  of 
iiiany  of  the  main  posts.  These  were  in  sitting  posture  embracing  the 
posts. 

Again  we  have  the  fact  that  in  the  building  of  a  large  house  for  the 
^*«e  of  the  chief,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  bury  the  body  of  a  slave  in 
^  sitting  posture  at  the  base  of  the  main  internal  pillar  of  the  house, 
<^ed  the  pou-toJIuhmarMwa  (or  supporting  pillar  of  the  heart).  The 
alave  sacrificed  in  this  manner  was  called  a  whatu  (stone,  heart,  with 
other  meanings) ;  and  it  would  also  appear  from  the  wording  of  an  old 
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Bong  that  it  was  not  always  a  slave  who  was  thus  sacrifioed,  but  one  otf 
the  chief's  own  family,  thus  approximating  more  nearly  to  the  "  yoon^' 
woman  of  good  family  "  quoted  by  Dr.  Capitan. 

But  more  interesting  still  to  those  of  us  who  advocate  the  IndiaiB. 
origin  of  the  Polynesians  is  to  find  this  custom  also  prevailing  in  thatt^ 
ooimtry.  Sir  H.  Bartle  Freer,  in  Journal  Anthropological  Institnte^. 
Vol.  XI.,  p.  314,  says,  '<  Nor  in  old  times  could  a  Rajput  or  Maharatt^ 
fortress  be  built  with  any  certainty  in  popular  estimation  of  permanence 
or  safety  till  the  headman  of  the  Bhil  (Non-Aryan)  or  other  aboriginal 
race,  or  his  child,  or  some  equivalent  victim,  had  been  buried  undes- 
the  foundation  of  a  keep  or  comer  tower." 

Again,  Mr.  M.  T.  Walhouse,  in  a  paper  on  '<  Some  vestages  of  Oirl 
Sacrifice,   etc.,   in    India  and    the  East"    (Journal  Anthropologics^. 
Institute,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  415),  mentions  that  in  South  Coimbatore  he 
visited  a  fort  built  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  eminence,  in  which  was  pointed 
out  to  him  a  '  narrow  niche  in  the  thick  part  of  the  wall  in  which  a 
young  girl  had  been  immured  and  built  up  in  the  niche  as  a  spell  to 
ensure  the  impregnability  of  the  fort  against  all  enemies.'  "    .    .    .   . 
<*  I  afterwards  heard  of  two  or  three  other  forts  reported  to  have  been 
placed  under  such  grim  guardianship  when   built."      The  custom, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  the  races  mentioned  above ;  it  was  at  one 
time  conmion  in  Europe. 
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TU-WHAKAIEI-ORA. 


Na  Mohi  Turei. 


POROUMATA  =WHAENE. 
Wahine :  I  Tone : 


1 


KO  Poroomata  raua  ko  toDa  wahine  ko  Whaene  he  rangatira,  he 
mokopuna  na  Porourangi.  Ko  to  raua  iwi  ko  Ngati-Ruanaku. 
Ko  nga  hapn  nanui  i  roto  ko  Hore,  ko  Mana,  ko  Te  Koreke,  ko  Te 
Uokowhakahoihoi,  ko  Te  Pananehu,  ko  Te  Poho-umauma. 

Ka  mahi  te  iwi  i  te  kai,  ka  kawe  ma  Poroumata,  i  te  hinu,  i  te  ika, 
He  era  ata  kai  katoa.  Ka  hi  te  iwi  i  te  ika,  ka  haere  nga  tiimau  o  to 
Poroumata  pa  ki  nga  awa  ki  te  tiki  i  nga  ika  i  tena  ra,  i  tena  ra ; 
kawai  ra  i  pai  te  tiki,  koa  kino.  Kna  riro  ma  ratou  e  tango  na  ika  i 
iga  tanmaniL  Ko  nga  ika  i  mahue  ata  ka  kotia  mai  nga  t&ta,  nga 
i^hata-aro,  nga  npoko  o  nga  hapuku.  Koa  urn  hoki  nga  tama  ki  taua 
tiahi.     Ko  ia  kaore  i  te  mohio :  tana  he  atawhai  tonu  i  te  iwi. 

Ka  whakatakoto  whakaaro  te  iwi  kia  patua  a  Poroumata.  I  tetahi 
>o  ka  titiro  ia  ki  te  po  tu  i  waho  i  te  Omanga  e  taruru  ana,  ki  te  Ika  o 
)e  rangi  me  nga  Patari,  ki  te  tae  pukohu  tataiore  e  taipua  ana  i  nga 
tiannga.  Ka  ki  ia  "  He  marine  tua-ukiuki  apopo,  he  kawatawata  tata 
Kioana  te  koangiangi ;  ka  haere  au  ki  te  moana."  I  te  ata  ka  eke  ia  ki 
;«tahi  o  nga  waka,  ka  tae  ki  te  taunga.  E  kupapa  ana  te  tini  o  nga 
>vaka.  Ka  warea  ia  ki  te  mounu  i  ona  matau.  Ka  kamo  nga  whatu  o 
iga  tangata  o  te  ihu  kiotet&,meotetakiote  ihu.  Ka  pera  katoa 
iga  tangata  o  nga  waka  ra,  ka  kamo  katoa,  me  te  tohu  mai  kia  patua. 
Sa  patua,  ka  mate.  Ka  pokaia  te  puku  me  te  ngakau,  ka  maka  ki  te 
noana,  ka  pae  ki  uta.  Waiho  iho  hei  ingoa  mo  te  wahi  i  pae  ai,  ko 
Pawekatanga*o-te-ngakau-o-Poroumata.  Huaina  iho  ki  te  taunga  ko 
Eampkamo.    E  man  nei  ano  aua  ingoa. 

Ka  mate  ra  a  Poroumata,  ko  wai  hei  ngaki  i  te  mate  ?  Kei  te  hari 
ra  hoki  te  iwi,  ka  kai  noa  ia  i  ana  kai.  Ka  tangi  nga  tamahine  ki  to 
ratou  papa,  a  Te  Ataakura,  a  Materoa,  a  Tawhipare.      He  roa  te 
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tangihanga  me  te  mamaetanga  o  nga  wahine  nei  ki  to  ratou  papa.— 
Kati  tera. 

Ko  Tumoana-kotore,  hei  mokopiina  ano  ma  Poroaraugi,  raua  tahi 
ko  Poroumata.  Ea  moe  a  Tumoana-kotore  i  nga  wahine  tokoroa,  ko 
Butanga  te  tuakana,  ko  Rongomai-taoarau  te  taina.  Tokoroa  moe 
anake  i  a  ia.  Ea  puta  ta  te  tuakana,  ko  Hinemaharo.  Ka  puta  ta  te 
taina,  he  tama  tane,  ko  Ngatihau. 

Ka  mate  a  Tomoana-kotore,  ka  rite  nga  ra  e  tangihia  ana  ki  to  te 
rangatira  tangihanga.  Ea  takaia,  ka  kawea,  ka  whakairia  ki  nmga  ki  j 
te  kauere,  e  tata  ana  ki  Waiomatatini.  Eo  te  toma  koiwi,  ko  Paroro- 
rangi,  kei  ronga  tata  ake,  kei  te  maunga.  Eia  taka  te  tan,  kia  pinui, 
ka  kawe  ai  i  nga  iwi  ki  taua  toma.  ELa  hoki  nga  tangata  whakairi  ki  te 
kainga,  ka  whiti  i  te  tahi  awa  iti  nei,  ka  pa  te  waha.  Ea  ta,  kt 
whakarongo.  Ea  karanga  ano.  Ea  ki  raton,  ''  Mehemea  tonu  ko  te 
waha  o  te  koroua  nei."  Ea  whakahu  ake  ratou,  ka  akiaki  iho  te  waha, 
'*  Eei  te  ora  tonu  an,  tukua  an  ki  raro."  Ea  hoki  te  whanan,  ka  tokna, 
ka  wetewetekia  nga  takai.  Ea  titiro  ake  ki  te  kauero  ra,  ka  whai  te 
waha,  *'  E  titiro  tonu  ana  aku  whatu,  ka  whakairia  oratia."  He  maha 
nga  tau,  katahi  ka  tino  mate. — Eati  tera. 

ELa  moea  e  tana  tama,  e  Ngatihau,  a  Te  Ataakura,  te  tamahine  a 
Poroumata,  hei  wahine  mana.  Eei  te  tangi  tonu  ki  tona  papa;  ka  hapo, 
ka  whanau,  he  wahine ;  ka  tino  kaha  rawa  tona  tangi  ki  tona  mamae, 
ki  tana  mahara  hoki  he  tane  hei  ngaki  i  te  mate  o  tona  papa.  Ea 
huaina  e  ia  te  ingoa  ko  Te  Aomihia,  ko  nga  ao  i  mihi  ai  tona  pi^P^  i 
haere  ai  ki  te  moana  i  mate  ai. 

Ea  hapu  ano  ia,  noho  rawa  atu  raua  ko  te  tane  i  OpotikL  Eei  te 
tangi  tonu  ia  ki  tona  papa.  I  a  ia  e  tangi  ana,  ka  takatakahi  te  tamaiti 
i  roto  i  tona  puku.    Eatahi  ia  ka  whakatauki  iho : — 

'*  E  i,  kia  takatakahi  koe  i  roto  i  a  aa,  he  tane, 
E  ea  i  a  koe  te  mate  o  tokn  papa.** 

Whanau  ake  he  tane.  Ea  huaina  te  ingoa  ko  te  ingoa  o  tona  tipunay 
ko  Tumoana-kotore-i-whakairia-oratia.  Ea  whakapotoa  ki  te  karanga- 
tia,  ko  Tu-whakairi-ora. 

Ea  atawhai  ia  ki  tana  tamaiti,  me  te  mahara  tonu  ka  ea  te  mate  o 
tona  papa  i  tana  tamaiti.  Ea  tanumia  te  ewe;  kiia  iho  te  wahi  i  tapukea 
ai  ko  Te-ewe-o-Tuwhakairiora.  Ea  mahia  e  nga  tohunga  te  tamaiti 
ki  a  ratou  karakia  Whakanihoniho,  Whangawhangai,  Iho-tan  me  en 
atu  karakia.  Ea  tupu,  ka  pakeke,  me  te  whakarongo  tonu  ki  nga 
tohunga  mahi  i  a  ia  e  korero  tonu  ana  i  te  whakatauki  a  tona  koka. 

Eua  uru  ia  ki  nga  whakawai  riri,  kua  pa  i  a  ia  te  tangata.  Ena 
uru  tonu  ia  ki  nga  whawhaitanga  nui,  kua  puta  tonu  ia  ki  te  kainga 
ahi,  kua  okooko  i  nga  rakau  o  te  tutakitanga  o  nga  motumotn.  Ena 
hinga  te  parekura  nui,  ko  Paengatoitoi.  Eua  haere  ona  rongo-toa,  kua 
mohio  ia  ki  te  tohu  toa  o  te  riri  e  hinga  ai  te  hoa-rirL     ERfuln*  ia  ka 
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poroaki  iho  ki  te  iwi :  "  Hai  konei,  ka  haere  au  ki  te  whakatauki  a 
toku  koka,  e  korerotia  nei,  e  rongo  nei  an :  noku  pea  e  takatakahi  ana 
i  roto  i  a  ia,  ka  ki  iho  nei  : — 

<*  E  i,  kia  takatakahi  koe  i  roto  i  a  au,  he  tane, 
E  ea  i  a  koe  te  mate  o  toka  papa." 

Kua  mohio  te  iwi  ko  te  mate  o  tona  tipana,  o  Poroumata,  ka  haei'ea 
e  Tu-whakairi-ora.  £a  mea  te  iwi  kia  nui  te  ope,  hei  kawe  i  a  ia  ki  te 
mate  o  tona  tipuna,  o  Poroumata.  Ka  kiia  e  ia  *'  Kati,  ko  an  anake  e 
haere.    Tena  ona  iwi  hai  kawe  i  a  au."     Ka  haramai  ia,  ko  ia  anake. 

Tera  nga  rongo  ataahua  o  nga  tamahine  a  Te  Aotaki,  o  Ruataupare, 
raoa  ko  Auahi-koata,  kua  hau  noa  atu  ki  Opotiki.  Ka  tae  mai  ia  ki  te 
ngutu-awa  o  Wharekahika,  ko  nga  wahine  ra  e  kohi  pipi  ana,  me  nga 
tamariki  wahine,  o  raua  hoa,  e  noho  ana  i  te  taha  o  te  ahi,  me  nga 
kakahu  e  pukai  ana.  Ka  patai  ia  ki  nga  tamariki  ra;  te  kianga  mai  ko 
Huatanpare  raua  ko  Anahi-koata.  Ka  mahara  ia  ki  nga  rongo  kua  puta 
atu  ra  o  nga  wahine  nei.  Kua  eke  ia  ki  runga  o  nga  kakahu  noho  ai. 
Kai  te  riri  mai  nga  tamariki  ra,  kai  te  titiro  mai  nga  wahine  ra.  Ka 
haere  nga  tamariki,  ka  korero  atu,  ka  ki  mai  raua,  "  Tena  koa,  ki  atu, 
kia  mauria  mai  e  koutou  o  maua  kakahu."  Te  taenga  atu  o  nga 
tamariki,  ka  whakatatanga  ia,  ka  riro  atu,  ka  noho  ano  ia.  Kei  te 
kakahu  nga  wahine  ra,  kei  te  titiro  whakatau  mai  ki  a  ia,  ki  nga  tohu 
0  te  rangatira,  o  te  toa,  e  mau  atu  ana  i  runga  i  a  ia.  Kei  te  mea  hoki 
ia  ki  tona  kore  i  patai  ki  nga  tamariki  ra  ko  tewhea  a  Ruataupare. 

Kakahu  ana  raua,  na  nga  tamariki  i  mau  nga  pipi.  Ka  ahu  mai  ki 
te  pito  ki  te  tonga,  ki  Nukutaharua,  ko  te  ingoa  o  te  one  nei  ko  Kaiarero. 
Ea  mamao  mai  raua,  ka  whakatika  ia.  Kei  te  takahi  haere  atu  i  nga 
tupuae,  kei  te  penei,  '*  Koia  nei  ranei  o  Ruataupare,  ara  ranei  ko  tera 
ni  ? "  Ka  takahi  haere  atu  i  o  raua  tapuae.  Ka  tahuri  mai  raua,  e 
pera  ana  te  takahi  atu  i  o  raua  tapuae.  Tae  noa  ki  te  pekanga,  peka 
tonu  hoki  ia,  whai  tonu  i  muri  i  a  raua,  tae  noa  ki  te  pa  ki  Te  Rahui. 
Ko  tenei  pa  no  Uenuku-te-whana;  kua  mohio  ke  mai  ia  ko  te  pa  i 
nmga  i  te  arumaanga  to  Te  Aotaki.  Ka  pahure  te  pa  ra,  whai  haere 
tonu  ia  i  nga  wahine  ra.  Katahi  ka  kaha  te  haere  a  Ruataupare  ma 
kia  wawe  to  raua  papa  te  rongo,  ka  ata  haere  atu  hoki  ia. 

Korero  atu  ana  raua  ki  to  raua  papa  ki  nga  tohu  o  te  rangatira,  me 
oga  tohu  0  te  toa,  me  te  whai  tonu  mai  ia  i  muri  i  a  raua.  Ka  hotu  te 
manri  o  Te  Aotaki,  ka  pumanawa,  "  E  i,  tena  pea  ia  ko  to  korua 
tnngane,  ko  Tu-whakairi-ora,  ina  te  rite  o  a  korua  tohu."  ICa  patai  ia, 
"  Kei  whea  ?  "  ''  Ina  tonu  e  haramai  nei."  "  Kaore  ia  i  puritia  atu  i 
te  pa  ra  ra  ?  "  *'  Kaore ! "  Ka  whakatauki  ia :  "  Kati,  tukua  mai  ki 
Hikurangi,  ki  te  maunga  e  tauria  e  te  huka."  Ka  ki  ki  nga  tamahine, 
"  Rakai  i  a  korua  ka  whanatu  ki  te  karanga  ki  to  korua  tungane." 
Kua  mohio  ia,  na  tona  pumanawatanga  i  whakaatu,  ko  Tu-whakairi-ora. 
Ka  tu  nga  tamahine  i  te  mataihi  katau  o  te  marae,  me  to  raua  koka,  me 
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Hine-maurea.  Ko  ia  ki  te  takiwa  ki  te  mataaho,  e  tapapa  ana  i  ninga  i 
te  paepae  nui  o  waho,  e  titiro  whakatau  atu  ana.  Kei  te  pohiri  te  iwi 
me  nga  tamahine.  Ka  tu  ki  te  marae,  ka  roa  e  ta  ana.  Kei  te  titiix) 
te  iwi  ki  nga  tohn  o  te*  rangatira,  o  te  toa,  ki  te  ta-kotaka,  ki  te 
pare-karearea,  apititia  ai,  poua  ai  ki  te  upoko,  me  te  kakahu  paepaeroa, 
iihia  iho  te  mahiti,  me  te  taiaha-o-kura  ki  te  ringa. 

Kei  te  tu  te  iwi  me  nga  tamahine,  kei  te  wehi  i  a  Te  Aotaki.  Kei 
te  tapapa  tona  ia,  kei  te  titiro  tonu  atu  ki  a  Tn-whakairi-ora.  Ka  roa, 
katahi  ka  whakatika  atu  ka  man  ki  te  pakihiwi  mani,  ka  nnmia  ki  te 
pakitara  mani  o  waho  o  te  whare  ka  heke  atn  rana  ki  te  wai-rere,  ka 
tohia  e  Te  Aotaki  a  Tn-whakairi-ora.  Ka  mutn  nga  karakia  a  Te  Aotaki 
ka  werohia  e  ia  a  Rangipopo ;  kihai  i  roa  ka  ki  te  reo  o  te  whaitiri 
paorangi  ki  nga  iwi  i  te  taha  hanauni  o  Pnkeamam,  pnta  noa  ki  nga 
iwi  i  roto  o  Wharekahika,  me  nga  iwi  o  te  taha  moana  i  Tanngaihe,  i 
Owhinnga,  nga  tini  o  te  Ngntuau.  Ka  ki  nga  iwi  ra,  "  E,  ko  wai  ra 
tangata  nei,  ina  he  akiaki  tonu  a  Te  Aotaki  i  te  whaitiri  paorangi?" 
Kei  te  tu  tonu  raua.  ka  karanga  ano  ia  ki  a  Rangipopo,  '*  £  pou,  e 
pou,  e  pou,  whakaaraara,  whakaaraara,  whakaaraara ;  whakaaturia  to 
mokopuna ;  e  tangi."  Ka  huri  te  tangi  o  nga  whaitiri  ki  te  taha  tonga 
o  Pukeamaru  ki  runga  ki  nga  pa  ki  Puketapu,  ki  Kotare,  ki  Te 
Rangihuanoa,  ki  Tarapahure,  ki  Totaratawhiti,  ki  Okauwharetoa,  me 
era  atu  pa.  Kei  te  tu  tonu  rana.  Ka  ki  te  waha  o  te  whaitiri  tuatahi, 
o  Haruru-ki-te-rangi,  kei  te  whakarongo  nga  pa  ra.  Ka  mutu  tera,  ka 
ki  ano  te  waha  o  te  ma  o  nga  whaitiri,  o  Whetuki-ki-te-rangi,  ki  runga 
ano  ki  nga  pa  ra.  Ka  mutu  tera,  ka  ki  ano  te  waha  o  te  tnatoru,  o 
Ueue-ki-te-rangi.  Kei  tenei  ka  ki  nga  rangatira  me  nga  iwi  o  roto  o 
nga  pa  ra,  *'  Ehara  te  whakararu  e  wawahi  nei  a  Te  Aotaki  i  tona 
maunga,  i  Pukeamaru ;  apopo  tana  te  rongo  ai  i  te  korero." 

Ka  mutu  nga  karakia  katoa  a  Te  Aotaki  ka  hoki  raua ;  tae  atu,  kua 
rite  nga  kai  ki  runga  i  te  takotoranga.  Kaluga  i  waho,  ka  whakaritea 
he  tohunga  hei  whangai  mo  Tu-whakairi-ora.  Ka  mutu,  ka  tomo  ki  te 
whare.  Ko  te  moenga  o  Ruataupare  kei  raro  iho  o  te  mataaho,  ka  tan 
ia  ki  te  tuarongo  moe  ai,  ka  waiho  te  moenga  mo  Tu-whakairi-ora.  Ko 
te  koroua  ra  kei  te  taha  o  te  ahi  i  te  tara  iti  o  te  whare  e  mihimihi  atn 
ana  ki  a  ia.  Ka  roa,  ka  karanga  atu  ia  ki  a  Ruataupare ;  ka  whakatika 
mai  hoki  te  tamahine,  ka  noho  ki  tona  taha.  Ka  roa  ka  mutu  hoki  tona 
ngurunguru,  katahi  ka  ki  nui  atu, ''  Whanatu  ki  raro  i  to  tungane  na, 
hei  wharorotanga  mai  mo  ona  waewae."  Ela  whakatika  a  Ruataupare, 
ka  moea  a  Tu-whakairi-ora,  ka  puta  ia  ki  waho. 

Ka  ko  nga  kopara  o  te  ata,  ka  karanga  mai  ki  te  tamahine  kia 
tahuna  te  ahi  Ka  ka,  ka  tomo  ia,  raua  ko  Hinemaurea  ki  te  whaie; 
katahi  ano  ia  ka  tangi  ki  a  Tu-whakairi-ora.  Ka  hi  nga  kawainga  o  te 
ata  ka  maoa  te  kai.  Tera  no  te  ahiahi  ka  kiia  e  ia  kia  hohoro  he  kai, 
kia  ora  ai  nga  tumau  te  takatu  ki  nga  whakaeke  apopo ;  kola  i  hohoro 
ai  te  maoa.    Ka  whangaitia  ringaringatia  hoki  a  Ruataupare  e  tetahi 
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tofaanga,  me  te  manawareka  a  te  iwi  tiaki  o  te  pa  i  te  moeDga  a 
Ruataupare  i  a  Ta-whakairi*ora. 

Ka  mnta  te  kai,  ka  ki  ia  kia  hohoro  he  kai  kia  puta  rawa  ake  ai,  ka 
maoa.  Moninga  rawa  ake  te  ra  ka  pnta  nga  iwi  i  pohiritia  ra  ;  ana, 
me  he  tiiarawharau  ki  te  waha  mai  i  nga  ika  tauraki  kua  maroke,  i  nga 
hapnkUf  i  nga  mango,  i  nga  tawatawa,  i  nga  maomao,  i  te  tini  noa  iho 
o  nga  kai  o  te  moana,  nga  mahinga  a  tera  iwi  nui  tunu,  a  te  Ngutuau, 
me  nga  iwi  o  te  ngahere,  o  nga  maunga,  e  mau  mai  ana  i  te  hinu,  me 
era  atn  kaL 

Ka  tan  ki  raro,  kei  te  titiro  a  Tu-whakairi-ora  ki  te  nui  o  Te  Aotaki 
me  tona  iwi,  ka  mea  ia  i  roio  i  a  ia,  *'  Ka  tae  au  ki  te  mate  o  toku 
tipona." 

Ka  ta  a  Te  Aotaki  ki  te  mihi  ki  te  iwi.  Ka  mato,  katahi  ano  ia  ka 
whaikorero  ki  a  Ta-whakairi-ora,  me  te  patai  ki  te  putake  o  tona  haramai 
ko  ia  anake.  Ka  ta  ia  ki  ranga — ^koa  oti  ia  te  rakai  ki  nga  tohu  o  te 
rangatira,  o  te  toa.  Tonga  ki  ronga,  anal  me  te  mea  ka  whati  te  taiaha 
i  Toto  i  nga  ringa,  wahi  ke  te  rapa  me  te  reke.  E  mihi  ana  ki  te  iwi, 
katahi  ka  ntna  te  patai.  '^  Taku  haramai,  ko  te  whakatauki  a  taku 
koka  nokn  pea  e  takatakahi  ana  i  roto  i  a  ia,  ka  ki  iho  nei : — 

**  E  i,  kia  takatakahi  koe  i  roto  i  a  aa,  he  tane, 
E  ea  i  a  koe  te  mate  o  tokn  papa.*' 

Ka  oho  nga  iwi,  ko  te  mate  o  Poroumata  te  haramai  a  Tu-whakairi- 
ora,  me  te  mihi  ano  ki  ona  rongo  toa  e  han  mai  ra,  rite  ki  a  ia  e  tu  ra. 
Ka  muta  te  kai,  ka  tonoa  e  Te  Aotaki  he  karere  ki  nga  pa  ra,  ki 
Puketapu,  ki  Kotare,  ki  Te  Rangihaanoa,  ki  Tarapahure,  ki  Totara- 
iawhiti,  ki  Okanwharetoa,  me  era  atu  pa  ki  te  whakaata  ko  Tu-whaka- 
iri-ora he  ngaki  i  te  mate  o  tona  tipuna.  Ka  riro  te  karere  ra,  ka  ki  ia, 
'*  Wliakatika,  manria  ta  koutou  kai,  kia  wawe  taua  te  tau  ki  raro  hei 
tamau  mo  te  ope  apopo  ki  Okauwharetoa." 

Te  taenga  atu  o  nga  karere  ra  ka  ki  nga  iwi  o  nga  pa  ra,  ka  kiia 
^'Koia  ano  a  Te  Aotaki  i  wawahi  ai  i  tona  maunga,  i  Pukeamara«  ka 
kitea  iho  hoki  e  nga  pa  ra  e  haere  ana  i  te  one  i  Punaruku,  i  te  akau  o 
Karakatuwhero,  me  he  parariki."  Kei  te  tahere  nga  pa  ra  i  te  kai,  i  te 
hinu,  me  era  atu  kai.  I  te  ata  ka  puta  nga  manomano  o  nga  pa  ra,  ka 
wharona  te  kai,  ka  takoto  nga  matua,  ia  matua,  ia  matua,  me  nga  matua 
hoki  a  Te  Aotaki.  Elatahi  ka  werohia,  ka  ara  he  matua,  ka  takoto ;  ka 
werohia  nga  matua  katoa,  ka  takoto  tona  tini.  Kei  mua  a  Tu-whakairi- 
ora  i  nga  matua  ra  e  titiro  atu  ana  ki  te  rerenga  mai  o  nga  waewae  o  ia 
matua,  o  ia  matua.  Ka  tohu  atu  ia  ki  te  reke  o  tana  taiaha,  ara  ki  te 
arero.  "  Ko  tera  matua  ki  a  au,  ko  tenei  na,  me  tera  ra,  ko  nga  matua 
katoa  me  noho.  Engari  ko  nga  toa  katoa  me  te  kairakau  o  era  matua 
ne  hui  mai  ki  a  au  hai  matua  maku." 

Ka  tu  mai  nga  rangatira,  ka  karanga  mai,  '^  Kia  nui,  kia  nui  te 
S^hare  me  te  Tarahau,  kia  maru  ai ;  ko  te  iwi  tena,  ko  Ngati-Ruaunk\i^ 
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me  nga  hapu  nnnni,  a  Hore,  a  Mana,  a  Te  Pananehu,  a  Te  Koreke,  Te 
Mokowhakahoihoi,  a  Te  Poho-nmamna."  Pera  tonu  hoki  te  toha  a  Te 
Aotaki,  **  Kia  nni  te  Wfaare  me  te  Tarahao,  Ida  mam  ai,  ko  te  tiiii  tena 
o  makihoi,  o  te  para-kiore,  o  te  rororo,  ona  whakatankL"  Katahi  i 
Ta-whakairi-ora  ka  toha,  '*  Eati,  kati  i  aku  e  tohu  ata  neL  He  ran, 
manawa  hehe ;  kia  rongo  ai  i  te  korero.  Ko  nga  toa  o  era  matna  me 
hui  mai  hei  matua  maku,  aliakoa  tona  tini  makio,  he  kai  na  te  pata. 
Kei  te  matau  atu  au  ki  tona  tohn." 

Ka  whitia  e  ia  te  rapa  o  tona  taiaha  ki  ronga ;  ka  mia  nga  awe,  ka 
puaha,  ka  tohu  atu  ia,  he  ^a  raupo  tona  tdia,  he  ngam  roa.  Ka  tatere, 
he  kai  na  te  pato,  mana  tonu  ia  e  tami,  e  takahi,  e  patcL  Katahi  ka 
whitia  e  ia  te  reke  o  tona  taiaha  ki  ronga,  ka  ho  nga  awe  ki  runga  ki  te 
takaki,  puritanga  o  te  ringa  whangai ;  ka  karanga  ki  nga  matoa  ra, 
**  He  kura-takai-poni  e  kore  e  pakara  i  a  ia.  Ko  te  tohi  a  Te  Aotaki  i 
a  an,  kaore  i  nanunanu,  i  whati,  me  nga  whakaaraara  a  Haram-ki-te- 
rangi,  a  Whetaki-ki-te*rangi,  a  Uene-ki-te-rangi,  he  tohu  toa,  he  tohn 
ora,  apopo  koe  i  te  ata  hapara  te  rongo  ake  aL  Kaore  na  hoki ;  a  ka 
ngaro,  ko  te  pa  tahuri,  ko  te  pata  tana  i  te  ra  kotahL"  £  tohu  ana  ia  i 
mua  o  nga  mataa  ra,  me  te  mea  tonu  ka  whatiwhati  te  taiaha  i  roto  i  nga 
ringa.  Kei  te  ki  nga  matua  ra,  "Ana  oti,  ko  nga  rongo  toa  kia  niu\  a 
ko  nga  tohu  o  te  toa  kia  iti  ?  " 

Ka  mutu,  ka  mihimihi  ki  te  iwi,  me  te  iwi  ki  a  ia,  me  te  mihi  a  te 
iwi  i  te  moenga  a  Ruataupare  i  a  ia.  Tera  nga  rongo  ka  tae,  kei  te 
whakahiato  nga  pa  katoa  o  tenei  taha  o  Whareponga  ki  roto  i  tona  pa 
nui  i  Tokaanu.  Ko  nga  iwi  o  te  taha  ki  te  tonga  o  te  awa  o  Whareponga 
i  hui  ki  Kokai,  ki  Tokatea. 

ICa  rite  te  ope  a  Tu-whakairi-ora,  me  nga  o,  ka  whakatika.  Ki  te 
titiro  pau  tonu  ki  roto  i  te  kauohi  kotahi,  engari  e  haere  hauora  ana  i  te 
tohu  waiora  a  Tu-whakairi-ora.  Kua  oti  te  tohutohu  ki  a  ia  te  ahuaote 
pa.  Te  taenga  ki  te  one  i  Tirau  tera  ka  kitea  mai  e  nga  toro.  Tera 
kei  te  korerotia  atu  ki  ona  mano  tini,  "  Kaore  taua  e  rato,  e  whara, 
tango  noa  tahi  ki  te  oneone  apopo." 

Te  taenga  o  te  ope  ki  Paepaenui  ka  ahiahi  hoki,  kei  te  ki  iho  ano, 
"  Pau  tonu  ki  roto  o  te  whatu  kotahi ;  te  whara  te  waha  te  aha."  I  te 
ata  po  tonu  ka  takoto  nga  matua  a  te  ope.  Takoto  ake  e  torn  ;  ko  te 
matua  nui,  ara  ko  te  Whare ;  ko  te  Puarere  ko  te  matua  i  whakaritea 
hei  tomo  mo  te  pa,  hei  tahu ;  ko  te  Patari,  ko  te  mataa  a  te  kairakau  a 
nga  toa.  Kei  te  heke  iho  nga  matua  a  tera,  ka  takoto  he  matua,  he 
mataa,  tona  tinL  Ka  kitea  atu  nga  kakahu  o  nga  rangatira,  te 
topuni,  te  ihupuni,  te  puahi,  te  mahiti,  te  kahukiwi,  te  kidiukereni 
me  te  parawai,  me  te  rakai  o  nga  matua  e  takoto  mai  ra,  koia  ano  me 
te  tahuna-tara  te  raukura  ki  ranga  i  te  upoko ;  nga  tarn  o  Taurikomore 
o  Tauritoatoa. 

Katahi  ia  ka  tohu  ki  tona  ope,  ki  nga  matna  e  torn, ''  He  waimari^ 
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mei  noho  ata  ia  i  te  pa,  e  roa  te  kawenga ;  ko  tenei  ka  pata  ia  ki  waho, 
ka  mate  akuanei,  a,  taui  ana  to  ringa  i  te  patunga." 

Ka  ki  ia  ki  tetahi  o  nga  matoa,  ki  a  te  Paarere,  <'  Ko  tan  riri,  ko  te 
pa ;  ko  ena  mataa  e  takoto  mai  na,  takahia :  e  tu  koe  ki  rauga,  kia  ki 
te  waha,  tukua  i  ninga  i  te  poupoutahi.  E  taea  e  koe  te  pa,  tahuna  I 
Maku  koe  e  karanga  ka  whakatika  ai."  Ka  tohu  ia  ki  te  matua  nui, 
ara  ki  te  Whare*o-te-riri  me  etahi  o  nga  toa  i  whiria  e  ia  hei  hoa  mona. 
Ka  whitia  e  ia  te  reke  o  tona  taiaha  ki  runga,  ka  karanga  ia,  *'  Huia 
mai  ki  a  aa,  e  karanga  an  kia  ta  ki  runga,  kia  rite  te  whakatikanga 
ake  ki  to  te  ra  whanaketanga  i  te  ma.  £  rere  au  i  mua  me  taku  ope, 
kia  ki  te  waha,  whakangahorotia  te  poapoutahi  i  roto  i  te  matua,  ko  te 
Whare  o  te  matua  kia  man.  £  ara  te  kura  o  taku  taiaha  ki  runga, 
katahi  ano  te  matua  ka  pakaru,  ka  riri  koe  i  to  riri,  i  te  mea  ka  pakaru 
nga  matua  a  tenu"  Ka  karanga  ia  ki  te  matua  a  nga  toa,  ara  ki  Te 
Patari,  ''  Whakatika,  riria  tena  matua  me  tera  ra,  kia  wawe  te  hinga." 

Ka  mutu  ona  tohu,  ka  noho  ia  ki  raro,  ka  karanga  ki  tona 
kai-whangai, ''  Homai  taku  toenga,  whangaia  mai  au."  E  kai  ana  ia, 
i  karanga  te  tangata,  ''  Tn-whakairi-ora,  e!  ka  pan  tera  kai  raro."  Ka 
karanga  ake  ia,  *'  Biria !  riria ! "  Ka  ki  atu  ia  ki  tona  kai-whangaL 
^*  Homai  te  hiku  o  taku  tawatawa,  whangaitia  mai  kia  pau."  Te  paunga 
0  te  hiku,  ka  whakatika,  ka  tu,  ka  titiro.  Katahi  ka  karanga  ki  te 
matua  hei  tomo  mo  te  pa,  hei  tahu,  '<  Whakatika! "  Te  tunga  ki  runga, 
ka  ki  te  waha,  ka  tukua  i  runga  i  te  poupoutahi,  ka  hinga  era  matua, 
ka  pakaru ;  kua  puta.  Ka  karanga  ia  ki  te  matua  nui,  '<  Whakatika! " 
Te  whakatikanga  ake,  ano  ^  he  ra  whanake  i  te  rua.  Ka  ki  te  waha. 
Ka  rere  ia  i  mua,  me  te  whai  tonu  nga  toa  me  te  poupoutahi.  Kei  te 
ki  tonu  te  waha  o  te  matua.  Kua  uru  ia  ki  roto  o  nga  matua  a  tera, 
tata  haere  ai  takirua,  takitoru,  ki  roto  i  te  rapa  o  tona  taiaha.  Kei  te 
pera  tonu  hoki  a  muri  i  a  ia.  Kua  pakaru  nga  matua  nui  katoa  a  tera, 
te  Whare-o-te-riri.  Kua  ara  te  kura  o  tona  taiaha  ki  runga,  kua  kitea 
mai  e  te  matua.  Katahi  ano  te  matua  ka  pakaru,  ka  patua.  Ka  ka 
hoki  te  pa  i  te  ahi^ ;  pokia  te  whenua  e  te  auahi.  Ka  rua  ki  te  patu,  ko 
te  pa  e  kaia  ana  a  te  ahi,  he  patu  kau  noa  iho  ia  ta  te  ope  i  nga  tini  e 
patua  nei,  ara  ke  hoki  he  tini  ko  nga  tamariki,  nga  mokopuna,  nga 
wahine,  koroua,  kuia,  me  ara  atu,  nga  whare,  na  taonga,  e  patua  iho  ra 
e  tera  matua,  e  te  ahi  hoki.  E  tihi  ana  hoki  te  hau  mihi  kainga,  te 
parera  Hikurangi.     Ka  patua  nei,  ahiahi  noa  i  te  patunga. 

Ka  hui  te  ope  ki  te  pupahi.  Ka  mutu  nga  mahinga  i  te  ope  me  te 
kai,  ka  tonoa  e  Tu- whakairi-ora  etahi  o  nga  toa  hei  karere  ki  a  Te  Aotaki 
me  te  iwi,  hei  kawe  i  te  ahi-karae,  i  te  mariunga  o  te  puta  me  te  pa 
tahuri,  me  nga  korero  katoa.  I  te  po  ka  haere.  Ka  ko  nga  kopara  o 
te  ata,  ka  tae  ki  Okauwharetoa,  ki  te  whare  i  a  Te  Aotaki.  Ka  mutu 
nga  korero,  ka  puta  ia  ki  waho.  Ka  kainga  hoki  e  ia  te  ahi-karae  me 
nga  mariunga  i  mauria  ra ;  ka  mutu,  ka  marama  hoki  te  ata  hapara,  ka 
whakaaturia  e  ia, ''  ICa  hinga,  ka  hinga  a  Ngati-Ruanuku,  ko  \t^  ^^  \»3Di\m. 
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ko  Tokaanu,  ko  te  puta  taua  ko  Te  Hika-tawatawa,  i  te  ra  kotahl" 
£o  te  ingoa  nei  na  Te  Aotak!  i  tapa ;  ko  te  ki  a  Tu- whakairi-ora  ki  tona 
kai-whangai  i  roto  i  te  ope,  '<  Homai  te  hika  o  taku  tawatawa  kia  paa.** 
E  mau  nei  ano  aoa  ingoa.  Ko  te  pa  tahuri  ko  Tokaana,  ko  te  pareknra 
ko  Te  Hikn-tawatawa. 

I  te  ata  ka  whakatika  te  ope  ki  te  mahi  i  tona  parekura  me  te  pt 
tahuri.  He  maha  nga  ra  i  mahia  aL  Ka  kitea  nga  wahine,  nga 
tamariki,  korooa,  kuia,  e  bona  ana  i  roto  i  nga  haemanga  o  nga  hnkitaa 
o  nga  wai  i  nga  wahi  kino ;  ka  pataa  katoatia,  ko  nga  mordia  no  te  po 
i  oma  ata  ai  ki  Kokai,  ki  Tokatea.  Ela  mata  te  patunga  me  nga 
mahinga  katoa,  ka  hoki  te  ope.  Te  taenga  ki  Okanwharetoa  ka  mahia 
e  nga  tohmiga  nga  karakia  porenga  me  te  hnrihanga  takapau. 

Ka  noho  a  Tu- whakairi-ora  me  tona  wahine,  me  Rnatauparey  ki  roto 
o  Okaawharetoa,  me  te  iwL  Ka  ea  te  mate  o  tona  tipnna  i  a  ia,  ka 
rite  te  whakatanki  aroha  a  tona  koka  i  a  ia.  Kihai  i  tangohia  e 
Ta-whakairi-ora  te  whenaa,  i  a  ia  tona  hoki  te  whenoa.  Ko  te 
kai-kinotanga  anake  o  tona  tipana  i  whakaeangia  e  ia. 

Nga  whakatanki  mo  Tu- whakairi-ora:  '^Tekoau  tono  haa  a  Te 
Ataaknra."    <<  Taatahi  a  Ngatihaa." 


TU-WHAKAIRI-ORA. 


Tranblatsd  bt  Archdeacon  H.  W.  Williahb. 


[The  story  of  Ta-whakairi-ora  la  one  of  the  most  interestiiig  in  Maori  hietorj. 
In  Vol.  rV.,  p.  17  of  thii  Journal,  Col.  Gudgeon  in  his  paper  **  The  Maori 
IVihes  of  the  East  Coast  of  New  Zealand,"  relates  the  oironmstanoee  leading  up 
to  Ta-whakairi-ora's  conquest  of  the  Ngati-Ruanukn  and  kindred  trihes,  with 
manj  genealogical  taUes  of  descent  of  the  people  mentioned  in  Mohi  Torei*s 
narratiYe,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  period  of  the  incidents  related  therein 
was  about  fifteen  generations  ago— or  about  the  jear  1626-60.  The  scene  of 
these  events  is  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  East  Cape,  where  aU  the 
places  mentioned  are  still  to  be  fotmd. — Editob.] 


T)OROUMATA  and  his  wife  Whaene  were  well  born,  being 
X^  deecendants  of  Forourangi,  Their  tribe  was  Ngati-Baanuko. 
The  chief  clans  of  the  tribe  were  Horo,  Mana,  Te  Koreke,  Te 
Uoko-whakahoihoi,  Te  Pananeha,  and  Poho-omanma. 

When  the  tribe  procured  food,  thej  brought  for  Poroumata  game, 
fish,  and  all  other  kinds  of  food.  When  the  tribe  made  a  catch  of 
fish,  the  attendants  of  Poroumata^s  pa  went  to  the  landing  places  to 
fetch  the  fish  day  by  day;  for  some  time  all  went  well  with  the 
fetching,  then  trouble  arose.  It  had  come  to  be  the  habit  for  them  to 
take  the  fish  themselves  from  the  thwarts :  the  fish  that  were  left  thej 
cut  off  the  tails,  the  belly -fat,  and  the  heads  of  the  hapuku*  His  sons 
had  been  taking  part  in  this  business ;  for  himself,  he  knew  nothing 
of  it ;  he  cherished  only  kindly  feelings  for  the  tribe. 

The  tribe  laid  a  plot  to  slay  Poroumata.  One  night  he  looked  at 
the  clouds  beyond  the  crayfish  beds,  resting  dose  and  compact,  at  the 
ifilky  Way  and  the  Magellan  Clouds,  at  the  flakes  of  mist  running 
together  and  settling  in  masses  on  the  mountains.  He  said :  ''It  will 
be  settled  calm  to-morrow,  the  wind  will  be  a  light  sea-breeze  making 
^ntle  ripples  on  the  water ;  I  shall  put  to  sea."  In  the  morning  he 
embarked  in  one  of  the  canoes  and  reached  the  fishing  ground.  A 
iiumber  of  canoes  made  up  the  fleet.  While  he  was  occupied  with 
baiting  his  hooks,  the  men  in  the  bow  exchanged  knowing  glances 
with  those  in  the  stem,  and  those  in  the  stem  with  those  in  the  bow. 

*  'Rieee  were  the  choice  portions  of  the  hapuku. 
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All  the  men  of  the  canoes  exchanged  similar  glances,  indicating  that 
he  was  to  be  slain.  They  slew  him  and  he  died.  They  tore  out  his 
entrails  and  vitals,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea,  and  they  were  cast 
ashore.  The  place  where  they  were  cast  ashore  came  to  be  called 
Tawekatanga-o-te-ngakau-o-Poroumata  (the  place  where  the  vitals  of 
Poroumata  hung  entangled) .  The  fishing  ground  was  called Kamokamo 
(knowing  glances).     Those  names  still  remain. 

So  Poroumata  died,  and  who  was  there  to  avenge  his  death  ?  For 
the  tribe  was  rejoicing,  and  ate  its  own  food  with  no  one  to  interfere. 
His  daughters,  Te  Ataaknra,  Materoa,  and  Tawhipare,  mourned  for 
their  father.  Long  was  the  mourning  and  grieving  of  these  women 
for  their  father.     Enough  of  that. 

Tumoana-kotore  was  also  a  descendant  of  Porourangi,  he  as  well 
as  Poroumata.  Tumoana-kotore  married  two  sisters ;  Rutanga  was 
the  elder,  Rongomai-tauarau  the  younger.  They  were  both  of  them 
his  wives.  The  elder  had  a  child,  Hinemahuru.  The  younger  had  a 
child,  a  son,  Ngatihau. 

When  Tumoana-kotore  died,  the  days  of  his  mourning  were  such 
as  befitted  the  mourning  for  a  chief.  They  wrapped  him  up,  and  took 
him  and  suspended  him  in  a  puriri  near  to  Waiomatatini.  The  resting 
place  for  the  bones,  Parororangi,  was  a  little  above  on  the  mountain. 
When  a  year  had  passed  and  the  flesh  decomposed,  they  would  carry 
away  the  bones  to  that  resting  place.  The  men  who  had  suspended 
him  in  the  tree  returned  home.  They  had  crossed  a  small  stream  when 
a  voice  reached  them.  They  stood  and  listened.  The  cry  was  repeated. 
They  said,  ''  It  is  just  as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  our  old  man."  They 
shouted,  and  the  voice  protested  from  above,  ''  I  am  still  alive  ;  let  me 
down."  His  relatives  returned,  let  him  down,  and  undid  the  wrappings. 
He  looked  up  to  the  puriri  and  went  on  to  say,  *'  My  eyes  were  still 
open,  and  yet  you  suspended  me  alive."  Many  years  passed,  then  he 
really  died.     Enough  of  that. 

His  son,  Ngatihau,  took  Te  Ataakura,  the  daughter  of  Poroumata, 
as  his  wife.  She  was  still  mourning  for  her  father.  She  conceived 
and  bore  a  child,  a  daughter ;  she  mourned  deeply  for  her  pains,  and 
her  hopes  that  it  might  have  been  a  son  to  avenge  the  death  of  her 
father.  She  gave  her  the  name  Te  Aomihia  (the  cloud  that  was 
welcomed) ;  that  is,  the  clouds  which  her  father  welcomed  when  he 
put  to  sea  to  his  death. 

She  conceived  again  while  she  and  her  husband  were  living  away 
at  Opotiki.  She  was  still  mourning  for  her  father.  As  she  was 
mourning,  the  child  moved  violently  in  her  womb.    Then  she  uttered 

this  saying : — 

*<  Ah,  move  thou  violently  within  me,  a  eon, 

It  is  ioT  ^«^  \A  T«x^\A*  ^«  death  of  my  father." 

•  We  suggest  that  ecum^V^  c«MWMiCi«aS»\^^ 
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The  child  was  bom,  a  son.  She  gave  him  as  a  name  the  name  of 
his  grandfather,  Tumoana-kotore-i-whakairia-oratia  (Tumoana-kotore 
who  was  suspended  alive).  This  was  shortened,  when  they  called  him, 
to  Tu-whakairi-ora. 

She  cherished  her  child,  having  constantly  in  mind  that  the  death 
of  her  father  will  be  requited  by  her  child.  The  afterbirth  was  buried, 
and  the  place  where  it  was  deposited  was  called  Te-ewe-o-  Tu  whakainora 
(the  afterbirth  of  Tu-whakairi-ora).  The  tokungoi  tended  the  child  with 
their  incantations — Whakanihoniho,  Whangawhangai,  Ihotaua,*  and 
other  incantations.  He  grew  up  and  came  to  man's  estate,  constantly 
hearing  the  tokungm  who  were  tending  him  speaking  ever  of  the  saying 
of  his  mother. 

He  had  taken  part  in  sportive  contests,!  and  had  smitten  his  man. 
He  had  taken  part  further  in  serious  engagements ;  he  had  gone  into 
the  very  heat  of  the  battle ;  he  had  gathered  in  a  bundle  {  and  turned 
aside  the  weapons  which  beset  him  on  all  sides  like  faggots  in  a  fire. 
He  had  won  the  pitched  battle  at  Paengatoitoi.  His  fame  as  a  warrior 
had  gone  abroad ;  he  had  acquired  the  emblems  of  bravery  in  battle 
whereby  the  enemy  is  overcome.  At  last  he  bade  adieu  to  the  tribe. 
'*  Farewell !  I  go  in  accordance  with  the  saying  of  my  mother,  which 
is  still  repeated,  and  which  I  still  hear ;  it  was  perhaps  because  I  was 
moving  violently  within  her  that  she  said : — 

*  Ah,  more  thoa  violently  within  me,  a  eon, 

It  is  for  thee  to  xeqnite  the  death  of  my  lather.'  " 

The  tribe  knew  that  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Poroumata,  was 
the  reason  Tu-whakairi-ora  was  going.  The  tribe  wished  that  there 
should  be  a  large  force  to  conduct  him  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  Poroumata.  He  said,  ''  Enough,  I  alone  will  go.  There 
will  be  the  tribes  oonnected  with  him  to  conduct  me."  Alone  he  set 
out. 

The  tidings  of  the  beauty  of  the  daughters  of  Te  Aotaki,  Buatau- 
pare,  and  Auahi-koata,  had  spread  even  to  Opotiki.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  mouth  uf  the  Wharekahika  River  these  women  were  gathering 
cockles,  while  the  girls  who  accompanied  them  were  sitting  beside  the 
fire,  with  the  dothes  lying  in  a  heap.  He  questioned  the  children, 
and  they  told  him  it  was  Buataupare  and  Auahi-koata.  He  called  to 
mind  the  tidings  which  had  reached  him  of  these  women.  He  had 
taken  his  seat  upon  the  dothes,  and  the  children  expressed  their 
disapproval  the  women  looking  on.  The  children  went  and  told 
them,  and  they  said,  ''Well,  tell  him  that  you  must  bring  us  our 

•  The  names  of  incantationa  intended  to  prodnme  itrength  «nd.  «otixa.^. 
t  IheM  ootttestB  beghudng  in  eport  often  ended  in  bUMdahaOi. 
/  The  okoohf  waa  a  regular  form  of  kan>. 
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clothes."  When  the  children  came  he  got  up  at  once  and  gave  them 
up,  and  sat  down  again.  While  the  women  were  putting  on  their 
dothes,  they  gased  intently  at  lum  and  the  emblems  of  high  birth  and 
bravery  which  he  bore  with  him.  He  was  asking  himself  why  he  had 
not  questioned  the  children  as  to  which  was  Buataupare. 

The  two  women  dothed  themselves,  and  the  children  took  up  the 
cockles.  They  made  their  way  to  the  south  end  of  the  bay,  to 
Nukutaharua ;  the  beach  there  is  called  Kaiarero.  When  they  #ere 
some  distance  off,  he  rose  up.  He  was  walking,  treading  in  their 
footsteps,  and  saying  to  himself,  "Are  these  Buataupare's,  or  are 
those  ?  "  So  he  walked  on,  treading  in  their  footsteps.  When  thej 
tamed  round  he  was  treading  in  this  way  in  their  footsteps.  When 
he  reached  the  turning  he  turned  also,  and  continued  following  them 
till  they  reached  the  pa^  Te  Bahui.  This  was  the  pa  of  Uenuku-te- 
whana^  but  he  knew  that  the  pa  of  Te  Aotaki  was  above,  on  the 
mountain-face.  When  they  had  passed  this  pa  he  still  walked  on, 
following  the  women.  Then  Buataupare  and  her  companions  hastened 
their  pace  to  carry  the  news  quickly  to  their  father,  and  he  walked  <m 
slowly. 

They  described  to  their  father  the  emblems  of  high  birth  and 
bravexy,  and  how  he  had  persisted  in  following  after  them.  Te  Aotaki 
drew  a  long  breath*  and  then  sighed  deeply.  "Ah,  well,  he  is 
perhaps  your  cousin  Tu-whakairi-ora ;  it  seems  so  from  the  emblemi 
you  describe."  "  Where  is  he  ? "  he  asked.  "  Here  he  comes." 
"  Was  he  not  detained  at  the  pa  yonder  ?"  "  No ! "  Then  he  uttered 
this  saying,  "  Enough,  let  him  come  hither  to  Hikurangi,  to  the 
mountain  on  which  rests  the  snow."  He  said  to  his  daughten, 
"Adorn  yourselves,  and  go  to  call  a  welcome  to  your  cousin."  He 
had  divined  it  with  that  deep  sigh  of  his  that  it  was  Tu-whakairi-ora. 
His  daughters  stood  at  the  right  of  the  front  of  the  house,  in  the 
court,  with  their  mother,  Hinemaurea.  He  (Te  Aotaki)  was  in  the 
space  by  the  window,  reclining  on  the  beam  in  the  front  of  the  porch, 
gazing  with  an  intent  look.  The  tribe  with  his  daughters  were  waving 
a  welcome.  He  (Tu-whakairi-ora)  stood  in  the  court  and  remained 
standing  a  long  time.  The  tribe  was  gazing  at  the  emblems  of  high 
birth  and  bravery,  the  plumes  of  white  crane,  and  crest  of  sparrow-hawk 
feathers,  ranged  dose  together,  and  stuck  into  his  hair ;  with  the  highly 
ornamented  cloak,  and  dog-skin  cape  worn  over  it,  and  the  decorated 
-rbiiahajxi  IdsSnmd. 

The  tribe  and  the  daughters  were  still  standing,  being  in  awe  of 
Te  Aotaki.  He  was  still  reclining  and  gazing  at  Tn-whakairi-onu 
Some  time  passed,  then  he  rose,  grasped  him  by  the  left  shoulder,  and 
took  him  behind  the  left  wall   of  the  house  without,  where  they 

*  The  pwniMMwa  wu  a  prooeM  of  diviiuitioii. 
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leeoended  together  to  the  running  stream,  and  Te  Aotaki  performed 
;he  iohi*  rite  over  Tu-whakairi-ora.  When  Te  Aotaki  had  ended  his 
Avocations  he  invoked  Bangipopo.  It  was  not  long  before  she  spoke 
grith  the  voice  of  the  thunder-dap  to  the  tribes  on  the  west  side  of 
Pukeamaru,  induding  the  tribes  inland  from  Wharekahika,  and  the 
aribes  on  the  sea-coast  at  Taungaihe  and  Owhiunga,  the  multitudes  of 
N'gutuau.  Those  tribes  said,  *'  £h,  whoever  is  this  man,  that  Te 
lotaki  keeps  agitating  the  thunder-dap  ? "  They  were  both  still 
itanding  when  he  called  again  to  Rangipopo,  '*  Old  lady,  old  lady,  old 
lady,  arise,  arise,  arise ;  announce  thyson  ;  give  voice."  The  sound 
[>f  the  thunders  turned  to  the  south  side  of  Pukeamaru,  over  the  pa9 
%i  Puketapu,  Kotare,  Te  Rangihuanoa,  Tarapahure,  Totaratawhiti, 
Okauwharetoa,  and  the  other  pasi  They  both  remained  standing, 
rhere  spake  the  voice  of  the  first  thunder,  Haruru-ki-te-rangi,  and 
the  pas  were  listening.  When  that  ceased,  there  spake  the  voice  of 
the  second  of  the  thunders,  Whetuki-ki-te-rangi,  over  the  same  pas 
again.  When  that  ceased^  there  spake  the  voice  also  of  the  third, 
Ueue-ki-te-rangi.  Thereupon  the  chiefs  and  the  tribes  in  those  pas 
said,  **  What  a  disturbance  Te  Aotaki  is  making,  rending  asunder  his 
mountain  Pukeamaru ;  to-morrow  we  shall  hear  the  tidings." 

When  aU  the  incantations  of  Te  Aotaki  were  ended,  they  returned ; 
when  they  came,  the  food  had  been  arranged  on  the  stands.  They 
ate  the  food  out  of  doors,  and  a  tohun^a  was  appointed  to  feed  Tu- 
whakairi-ora.  When  that  was  over  they  entered  the  house.  Bua- 
taupare's  deeping  place  was  immediately  beneath  the  window,  but 
she  betook  herself  to  the  inner  end  of  the  house  to  deep,  and  left  her 
deeping  place  for  Tu-whakairi-ora.  As  for  the  old  man,  he  was 
bedde  tlie  fire  on  the  narrow  ddef  of  the  house,  making  his  greeting's 
to  him.  After  some  time  he  called  Buataupare^  and  his  daughter 
arose  and  sat  bedde  him.  After  some  time,  when  she  had  finished 
her  ngun^uruX  incantation,  he  then  said  aloud,  "  Gk>  down  to  your 
cousin  that  he  may  stretch  his  feet."  Buataupare  arose  and  married 
Tu-whakairi-ora,  then  she  went  outdde. 

When  the  bellbirds  of  the  early  morning  warbled,  he  called  to  Ms 
daughter  to  light  the  fire.  When  it  was  burning,  she  and  Hinemaurea 
entered  the  house;  then  for  the  first  time  she  saluted  Tu-whakairi- 
ora.  When  the  dawn  of  morning  light  appeared  the  food  was  ready 
cooked.  He  had  already,  in  the  evening,  given  orders  that  the 
preparation  of  food  should  be  hastened,  that  the  attendants  might 
have  thdr  meal,  and  be  ready  for  the  guests  on  the  morrow ;  that  was 
how  it  came  to  be  cooked  in  good  time.    Buataupare  also  was  fed  by 

*  Tohi  WM  a  rit0  for  oaiuing  bntTery. 

t  /.#.,  on  the  left  of  the  centre  paaeage  ae  one  entered. 

X  Thb  Ngangom  waa  an  inoaatation  in  oonneotion  with  marriage. 
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hand  by  a  tohimga^  and  the  people  in  oharge  of  the  pa  expressed  thdr 
satisfaction  at  the  marriage  of  Buataupare  and  Tu-whakairi-ora. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  he  gave  orders  that  haste  should  be 
made  with  the  food,  so  that  it  should  be  ready  cooked  as  soon  as  erer 
the  people  appeared.  The  sim  was  already  high  when  the  tribes  who 
were  summoned  appeared ;  what  a  sight  it  was !  Like  the  thatched 
roof  of  a  house  were  the  bearers  of  the  dried  fish,  which  had  been 
prepared,  hapuku^  shark,  mackerel,  maomao,  and  all  kinds  of  provision 
from  the  sea,  which  had  been  got  ready  by  that  great  tribe,  the 
Ng^tuau,  and  the  tribes  of  the  forest  and  the  mountains,  who  brought 
game  and  other  Idnds  of  food. 

As  they  laid  their  burdens  down,  Tu-whakairi-ora  was  gazing  at 
the  magnificence  of  Te  Aotaki  and  his  tribe,  and  he  said  within 
himself,  ''The  yengeance  for  the  death  of  my  grandfather  is  within 
my  reach." 

Then  Te  Aotaki  stood  up  to  greet  the  tribe.  That  ended,  he  next 
made  an  address  of  welcome  to  Tu-whakairi-ora,  and  asked  him  the 
reason  of  his  coming  thus  unattended.  Then  he  stood  up— he  had 
already  anayed  himself  with  the  emblems  of  his  birth  and  braTerj. 
When  he  stood — ^what  a  sight !  it  seemed  as  if  his  tataha  would  break 
in  his  hands,  the  blade  and  the  butt  in  two  pieces.  He  greeted  the 
tribe,  then  he  answered  the  question.  ''  The  occasion  of  my  coming  ia 
the  saying  of  my  mother;  it  was  perhaps  because  I  was  moving 
▼iolendy  within  her  that  she  said  : — 

**  Ah,  move  thoa  Tiolenty  within  me,  a  son, 

It  is  for  thee  to  requitA  the  death  of  my  lather.*' 

The  tribes  jumped  to  his  meaning;  avenging  the  death  of 
Poroumata  was  the  occasion  of  Tu-whakairi-ora's  coming.  Thej 
recalled  with  approval  the  fame  of  his  bravery,  which  was  commonly 
reported,  as  being  in  accord  with  his  appearance  as  he  stood  before 
them. 

The  meal  ended,  Te  Aotaki  sent  heralds  to  the  jmw — ^Puketapo, 
Kotare,  Te  Bangihuanoa,  Tarapahure,  Totaratawhiti,  Okauwharetoe, 
and  the  other  pas — to  announce  that  Tu-whakairi-ora  was  come  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  grandfather.  When  the  embassage  had  gone 
he  said,  **  Up,  take  your  food,  let  us  get  things  in  order  in  good  time 
at  Okauwharetoa  to  wait  upon  the  army  to-morrow." 

When  flue  hoEaldsiuxived,  the  tribes  of  those  paa  said,  ''  So  that 
was  the  reason  why  Te  Aotaki  rent  his  mountain,  Pukeamaru."  And 
they  looked  down  from  those  pat  on  those  who  were  going  along  the 
beach  at  Punaruku  and  the  shore  of  Karakatuwhero,  like  the  sea-diift 
cast  up  by  the  storm.  The  pat  were  occupied  with  packing  up  the 
food,  game,  and  other  kinds  of  food.  In  the  morning  the  multitudes 
from  those  pas  appeared,  the  n^eal  was  spread,  and  the  battalions  took 
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up  their  positions,  battalion  by  battalion,  with  the  battalions  also  of 
Te  Aotaki.  Then  they  were  challenge — a  battalion  would  rise  to  its 
feet  and  take  its  position ;  all  the  battalions  were  challenged,  and  took 
their  positions  in  their  thousands.  Fronting  them  was  Tu-whakairi-ora, 
gazing  at  the  paces  of  each  battalion.  He  pointed  with  the  butt  of  his 
taiaha,  that  is  with  the  tongue :  ''I  will  hare  that  battalion,  and  this, 
and  that  yonder :  let  all  the  rest  of  the  battalions  stay.  But  all  the 
brares  and  the  warriors  of  those  battalions  must  gather  round  me  as  a 
battalion  for  me." 

Then  the  chiefs  stood  up  and  called  out,  "  Let  the  Vhare*  and  the 
Tarahau*  be  very  great  to  form  a  suitable  bodyguard ;  for  the  tribe 
yonder  is  Ngati-Buanuku,  with  its  powerful  dans — Hore,  Mana,  Te 
Pananehu,  Te  Koreke,  Te  Moko-whakahoihoi,  and  Te  Poho-umauma." 
Such  also  was  the  opinion  of  Te  Aotaki :  *'  Let  the  Whore  and  Tarahau 
be  great  to  form  a  suitable  bodyguard :  their  multitudes  yonder  are  as 
the  proverbial  makihoi,\  like  the  hair  plucked  from  a  rat,  or  like  ants." 
Then  Tu-whakairi-ora  gave  his  opinion :  '*  Stay,  stay,  till  I  have  given 
my  opinion.  With  a  multitude  counsels  are  confused ;  we  wish  the 
discussion  to  be  heard.  Let  the  braves  of  the  battalions  yonder  gather 
round  me  as  a  battalion  for  me ;  though  the  enemy  may  come  in  his 
many  thousands,  he  is  but  food  for  the  weapon.  Well  do  I  know  his 
omens." 

He  turned  the  blade  of  his  taiaha  upwards,  and  shook  its  tuft  of 
dog's  hair  so  that  it  opened  out ;  he  explained  the  omen — ^fallen  raupo 
leaves  were  his  omen,  and  the  long  sea  wave.  They  would  scatter  and 
become  food  for  the  weapon;  he  himself  would  bear  them  down, 
trample  on  them,  smite  them.  Then  he  turned  the  butt  of  his  tiaha 
upwards,  the  tuft  of  hair  drooped  over  the  neck  of  the  tauiha,  where  the 
left{  hand  should  grasp  it,  he  shouted  to  the  battalions,  <*  It  is  a 
kuru-taiai-puni,^  the  enemy  cannot  break  it.  When  Te  Aotaki 
performed  the  toh*  over  me  he  neither  displaced  a  word  nor  faltered ; 
and  the  war-9ong9\\  of  Haruru-ki-te-rangi,  Whetuki-ki-te-rangi,  and 
TJeue-ki-te-rangi  are  omens  of  valour,  omens  of  success ;  to-morrow,  at 
break  of  day,  you  will  hear  of  it.  There  is  no  question  but  that  they 
will  be  destroyed;  there  will  be  the  pa  overthrown,  the  army  slaughtered 
in  the  one  day."  He  was  gesticulating  before  the  battalions  as  if  the 
taiaha  would  break  in  pieces  in  his  hands.    The  battalions  kept  saying, 

*  Whan  and  Ikrmhau  were  technloal  nAmes  for  diviiions  of  an  army. 

t  Mak%h9i,  an  obaovre  word  indinating  great  nmnbere. 

{  Th^  left  hand  is  tenned  ringa-whangai  in  the  use  of  the  UMtha, 

\  l£r.  Beat,  in  Vol.  XII.,  p.  78,  explaina  kura  takahi  punt  a«  a  rising  together 
of  the  whole  bodj  when  oaUed— a  good  omen.  Another  authority  explains  it  as 
«« a  solid-fronted  attack";  and  jet  another  as  «« the  main  body  of  an  armj.*' 

g  Whtikmtrattra  were  songs  to  keep  the  jm  on  the  alert. 
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*'  How  could  the  fame  of  his  bravery  be  great  and  the  signs  of  that 
bravery  be  small  ?  " 

That  ended,  he  greeted  the  tribe,  and  the  tribe  him,  and  the  tribe 
expressed  its  satisfaction  that  Buataupard  had  married  him.  Then 
came  the  news  that  aU  the  pw  on  this  side  of  Wh£u:«ponga  were 
assembling  in  their  chief  pa  at  Tokanu.  The  tribes  on  the  south  aide 
of  Whareponga  Biver  gathered  at  Kokai  and  Tokatea. 

When  the  army  of  Tu-whakairi-ora  was  ready,  and  the  provisioiu 
for  the  expedition,  they  started.  To  look  at  them,  a  single  glance  took 
them  aU  in,  but  they  went  in  high  spirits  under  the  good  omens  of 
Tu-whakairi-ora.  The  plan  of  the  pa  had  already  been  carefnllj 
explained  to  him.  When  they  reached  the  beach  at  Tirau  they  were 
sighted  by  the  scouts,  and  the  report  was  being  spread  among  their 
many  thousands,  '*  We  shall  not  each  get  a  share  to  taste,  some  will 
have  to  be  content  with  earth  to-morrow." 

When  the  army  reached  Paepaenui  it  was  evening,  they  were  atill 
saying,  "A  single  glance  covers  them  all ;  there  will  not  even  be  a 
taste  for  the  mouth."  In  the  morning,  while  it  was  still  dark,  the 
battalions  of  the  expedition  took  up  their  positions  in  three  divisibna; 
there  was  the  main  battalion,  the  Whare ;  the  Puarere,  the  battalion 
detailed  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  j»aand  to  bum  it ;  and  the  Patari, 
or  battalion  of  warriors  and  braves.  The  battalions  of  the  enemy  were 
already  descending,  taking  up  their  positions,  battalion  by  battalion, 
an  immense  multitude,  ^ere  were  visible  the  garments  of  the  cbieb 
and  braves,  various  patterns  of  dogs'-sldn  capes,  black  and  white, 
cloaks  of  kiwi  and  pigeon-feathers,  and  handsome  flax  cloaks,  and  the 
adornments  of  the  battalions  in  their  positions — the  plumes  on  their 
heads  resembled  terns  upon  a  sandbank,  the  products  of  Taurikomore 
and  Tauritoatoa. 

Then  he  gave  his  orders  to  his  army,  to  the  three  battalions. 
'<  This  is  good  fortune  :  if  he  had  remained  in  the  pa  we  would  have 
had  a  long  business ;  but  now  he  has  come  forth  he  will  soon  succumb, 
and  your  hand  will  ache  with  the  slaughter." 

Then  he  said  to  one  of  the  battalions,  the  Puarere,  "  The  object 
of  your  attack  is  the  pa\  as  for  the  battalions  in  position  facing  you, 
trample  them  under ;  when  you  have  gained  the  position,  give  a  shout 
and  advance  in  column.  When  you  get  into  the  jm,  set  it  on  fire. 
When  I  call  to  you,  start  to  your  feet."  He  then  gave  orders  to  the 
main  battalion,  the  Whare-o-te-riri,*  and  some  of  the  braves  whom  he 
had  chosen  to  accompany  him.  He  turned  the  butt  of  his  Um^ 
upwards,  and  shouted  out  '<  (father  round  me ;  when  I  call  for  you  to 
stand  up,  let  your  uprising  be  like  the  sun  rising  from  the  depth. 


a 
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*  Whaie-o-te-Tin  ooiuai^A^  ^  ^«vrnnt&  <2^  tuotod   bravery — See  VoL  Hi 
33.  I 
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When  I  rush  to  the  front  with  my  corps,  raise  a  shout,  and  let  the 
column  charge  the  centre  of  the  battalion ;  it  is  the  Whare  of  their 
battalion  which  we  must  reach.  When  I  raise  the  red  fillet  of  my 
tauiha  aloft,  then  the  battalion  will  break,  give  vent  to  your  fury, 
when  the  battalions  of  the  enemy  break."  He  called  to  the  battalion 
of  braves,  that  is  Patari,  ''Up!  attack  this  battalion  and  that,  to 
hasten  the  rout." 

When  his  instructions  were  ended,  he  sat  down,  and  called  to  his 
feeder,  <'  Bring  the  remains  of  my  food,  and  feed  me."  Whilst  he 
was  eating,  a  man  called  out  "  0  Tu-whakairi-ora,  the  enemy  have 
all  come  down."  He  called  back  "Attack  them,  attack  them." 
Then  he  said  to  his  feeder,  "  Qive  me  the  tail  of  my  mackerel,  and 
feed  me  that  I  may  eat  it  up."  When  he  had  finidied  the  tail,  he 
rose,  stood  up,  and  looked  round.  Then  he  called  to  the  battalion 
which  was  to  enter  the  pa  and  bum  it.  '*  Up ! "  They  stood  up, 
gave  a  shout,  and  advanced  in  column,  the  battalions  of  the  enemy 
fell  back  and  broke— they  had  burst  through.  He  called  to  the 
main  battalion,  **  Up !  "  Their  uprising  was  as  a  sun  rising  from  the 
depth.  They  gave  a  shout.  He  rushed  to  the  front,  and  the  braves 
followed  him  with  the  column.  The  battalion  kept  up  a  continuous 
ihoat.  He  had  made  his  way  into  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
battalions,  striking  down  as  he  went,  two  and  three  at  a  time,  with 
each  stroke  of  his  taidka.  And  those  behind  him  were  doing  the 
same.  All  the  main  battalions  of  the  enemy  had  broken,  that  is  the 
Whare-o-te-riri.  He  had  raised  aloft  the  red  fillet  of  his  taiaha,  and 
it  had  been  seen  by  the  battalion,  then  it  was  that  the  battalion  broke 
and  was  beaten.  And  the  pa  was  set  on  fire.  The  land  was  darkened 
with  the  smoke.  There  were  two  causes  of  destruction ;  the  pa 
burning  in  the  fire,  while  the  army  was  slaying  without  cessation  the 
multitudes  who  were  being  destroyed — ^multitudes,  that  is,  of  children, 
infants,  women,  old  men,  and  old  women,  and  other  things,  houses  and 
property,  which  were  being  destroyed  by  the  battalion  and  the  fire. 
And  the  wind  wailed  and  sighed  over  the  kainga^  a  cold  blast  from 
Hikurangi.  So  they  were  destroyed,  the  destruction  going  on  till 
evening. 

The  army  assembled  at  thd  camping  place.  When  the  army  had 
been  tended  and  fed,  Tu-whakairi-ora  sent  some  of  his  braves  as  heralds 
to  Te  Aotaki  and  the  tribe  to  carry  the  gruesome  signs*  of  the  slaughter 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  pa^  with  all  the  tidings.  At  night  they  set 
out.  When  the  bellbiids  of  the  early  morning  warbled,  they  reached 
Okauwharetoa,  the  house  where  Te  Aotaki  was.  When  they  had  ended 
their  story,  he  came  forth,  then  he  ate  the  ahi-karae  and  mariunga  which 
they  had  brought.    When  that  was  over,  and  the  morning  had  grown 

•  ^Ai'k^rae  toad  mmnumga  wera  portioiis  of  the  bodies  %A  the  tlbusi. 
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light,  he  made  the  prodamatioii :  '' Ngati-Buanuku  have  falloi, 
have  fallen,  the  pa  overthrown  is  Tokaanu,  the  annj  slaughtered  is 
Te  Hiku-tawatawa  (the  tail  of  the  mackerel),  in  the  one  day."  It  was 
Te  Aotaki  who  gave  this  name ;  it  was  what  Tu-whakairi-ora  said  to 
his  feeder  on  the  expedition,  ''  Oive  me  the  tail  of  my  mackerel  that  I 
may  eat  it  up."  Those  names  still  remain;  the  pa  oyerthiown  is 
Tokaanu,  the  battlefield  is  Te  Hiku-tawatawa. 

In  the  morning  the  army  arose  to  complete  its  work  on  the 
battlefield,  and  pa  orerthrown.  For  many  days  they  worked.  Thej 
found  the  women,  the  children,  old  men,  and  old  women,  hiding  in 
the  ravines  and  head-waters  of  the  streams,  in  difficult  places;  aH 
were  slain ;  the  only  survivors  were  those  who  fied  in  the  night  to 
Kokai  and  Tokatea.  When  the  slaughter  was  ended,  and  all  the 
business  connected  with  it,  the  expedition  returned.  When  thej 
reached  Okauwharetoa,  the  tohungat  performed  their  incantattcmB  for 
removing  tapu  and  the  hurihanga'takapau,^ 

Tu-whakairi-ora  and  his  wife  Buataupare  took  up  their  abode  at 
Okauwharetoa  with  the  tribe.  He  had  avenged  the  death  of  hie 
grandfather,  and  fulfilled  the  saying  which  his  mother  in  her  yeazning 
had  uttered.  Tu-whakairi-ora  did  not  take  possession  of  the  land,  for 
it  was  already  his.  It  was  the  murder  only  of  his  grandfather  whidi 
was  avenged  by  him. 

The  following  sayings  refer  to  Tu-whakairi-ora: — "The  wind- 
compeUing  cormorant  of  Te  Ataakura."  <<  The  solitary  one  of 
Ngatihau." 

*  A  oeremonj,  the  object  of  which  is  somewhat  obflcoie. 


•* MAUI— THE    DEMI-GOD"— By  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Westervelt. 
Hawaiian  Oazette  Co.,  Ltd.,  Honululu,  1910. 


A  REVIEW. 


THE  author  of  the  above  work  (a  volume  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  pages)  has  been  good  enough  to  send  a  copy  to  our 
librazy.  The  ooUection  of  the  legends  surrounding  the  hero,  or 
demi-god,  MSui,  has  long  been  a  desideratum  amongst  Polynesian 
scholars,  as  there  are  several  questions  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Polynesian  people  on  which  such  a  collection  may  be  supposed  to  throw 
some  light  if  the  legends  are  traced  sufficiently  far  back.  We  must  all 
be  indebted  to  Mr.  Westervelt  for  what  he  has  done  in  this  matter ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  submit  he  has  rather  lost  a  great  opportunity 
in  that  he  does  not  trace  the  legends  further  back  than  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  whereas  it  is  quite  possible,  we  think,  to  show  that  some  of 
the  stories  connected  with  M&ui  are  to  be  found  in  Indian  folklore,  in 
that  of  Scandinavia,  and,  indeed,  probably  in  that  of  Egypt. 

There  is  an  important  question  to  be  settled  in  regard  to  the  Maui 
family  :  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  fact  that  Maui  was  in  reality  one  of  the 
earliest  explorers  of  the  western  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  whether 
or  not  the  **  fishing-up  "  of  so  many  islands  by  this  hero  does  not  truly 
mean  their  first  discovery  by  some  navigator  named  Maui?  It  is 
suggefited  that  if  the  theory  of  Maui  being  an  early  explorer  is  true, 
that  his  explorations  really  refer  to  the  discovery  of  islands  bordering 
Indonesia,  and  not  to  those  covering  the  Pacific.  In  these  latter  cases, 
where  we  find  the  legends  of  his  **  fishing-up  "  of  so  many  lands,  we 
probably  have  the  very  common  practice  of  the  localizing  of  legends 
which  are  veiy  ancient,  and  the  incidents  relating  to  which  really 
occurred  outside  the  Pacific  area.  There  are  many  things  that  favour 
this  idea,  and  if  true,  then  it  will  follow  that  many  of  the  miraculous 
deeds  with  which  Maui  is  accredited  must  be  ante-dated  to  a  period 
long  before  the  Polynesians  entered  the  Pacific,  and  be  relegated  to 
some  much  more  ancient  hero,  who  may,  or  may  not,  have  borne  the 
same  name.  The  author,  we  think,  correctly  indicates  (p.  55)  that  the 
story  of  Maui  snaring  the  sun  is  ''  a  misty  memory  of  some  time  when 
the  Polynesian  people  were  in  contact  with  the  short  days  of  the 
extreme  north  or  south.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  exposition  of  a  fact 
of  nature  perpetuated  for  many  centuries  in  lands  absolutely  free  from 
such  natural  phenomena."    What  we  should  have  liked  to  see  the 
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author  attempt  here  would  have  been  to  carry  this  legend  back  to 
India,  where  there  are  traces  of  it,  and  then  from  a  proper  analysis  of 
it  show  the  probability — at  any  rate  the  possibility — that  it  depicts  in 
mythological  language  the  moyement  of  the  Aryan  (or  proto-Aiyan) 
people  from  the  north,  where  the  winter  days  are  short,  to  the  longer 
daylight  of  India.  It  is  in  this  light  the  legend  appears  to  us,  and  if 
we  remember  rightly,  it  was  the  late  Chief  Judge  F.  D.  Fenton  (of  the 
New  Zealand  Native  Land  Court)  who  first  suggested  the  idea  without 
in  any  way  localizing  it  as  originating  from  Northern  India.  In  this 
connection  the  Indian  story  of  ''The  Eagle  and  the  Sun"  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage. 

At  p.  4  we  notice  this  statement,  ''  The  time  of  his  (Maui)  sojourn 
among  men  is  veiy  indefinite."  If  this  remark  may  be  applied  to  the 
ancient  Maui — sun-snarer,  fire-discoverer — we  agree.  But  the  Maori 
and  Barotongan  genealogical  tables  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice  as 
to  the  period  of  that  Maui,  who,  we  believe,  was  distinct  from  the  solar 
hero,  and  who  was  the  discoverer  and  voyager.  Both  accounts  agree 
in  stating  that  the  family  lived  about  sixty  generations  ago,  and  the 
figures  are  capable  of  check  by  several  lines.  This,  at  four  generations 
to  the  hundred  years,  takes  us  back  to  about  400  a.d.,  when  all  accounts 
agree  in  showing  that  the  Polynesians  were  on  the  move  from  Indonesia 
into  the  Pacific.  The  Hawaiian  account,  as  given  by  Fomander,  clashes 
with  this  statement.  But  then  we  must  remember  his  remarks  to  the 
effect  that  many  names  of  about  this  period  had  been  interpolated  on 
the  Hawaiian  lines. 

It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Westervelt  did  not  give  his  authorities  in  footnotes, 
for  we  notice  several  errors  in  spelling  of  names,  which  cannot^  in  the 
absence  of  notes,  be  assigned  to  the  originals,  the  author,  or  the  printer. 
For  instance,  p.  5,  Maori  Bu  cannot  be  the  equivalent  of  Hawaiian  Kn 
(Maori  Tu),  for  no  such  a  letter  change  is  known  in  Polynesian,  and, 
moreover,  the  Maoris  have  both  Bu  and  Tu  in  their  mythology.  The 
Barotongans  do  not  use  kanaka  (p.  40)  for  man,  but  like  their  New 
Zealand  relatives,  say  tangata.  P.  33,  there  is  no  such  word  as  iCfft^ 
in  Samoa,  probably  a  printer's  error.  P.  34,  there  is  no  /  in  Maori. 
However,  we  have  no  desire  to  carp  at  small  matters,  and  we  are  sure 
we  express  the  f  eeUngs  of  Polynesian  scholars  in  thanking  Mr.  Westervelt 
for  bringing  these  Maui  legends  to  a  focus.  If  he  should  ever  publish 
a  second  edition,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  furnish  him  with  several 
particulars  he  does  not  touch  on. 


POLYNESIAN  AND  ARYAN  POINTS  OF  CONTACT. 

No.  2. 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  VERSION  OF  THE  STORY  OF  MATH. 


By  S.  Perot  Smith. 


DR.  E.  B.  Tylor,  the  well-known  ethnologist,  in  a  paper  on  ''Asiatic 
Relations  of  Polynesian  Culture"  (Journal  Anthropological 
Institute,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  401),  says,  p.  403,  "  To  come  to  something  more 
definite  in  mythological  resemblance  and  perhaps  connection  .... 
in  detail  with  the  mystic  philosophies  of  Asia  ....  Prof.  Bastian 
lays  stress,  not  for  the  first  time,  on  the  similarity  between  the 
Polynesian  myth  of  the  land  being  a  huge  fish  drawn  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  and  the  old  Scandinavian  myth  of  Thor  fishing  up 
the  great  snake,  the  Midgard-worm.  The  resemblances  are,  indeed, 
remarkable,  even  in  minor  points,  as  when  in  the  Norseman's  tale,  Thor 
goes  out  in  the  boat  with  Ymir,  but  is  obliged  to  provide  his  own  bait, 
much  the  same  as  in  the  New  2Sealand  story  is  done  to  Maui  by  his 
brothers.  Even  in  the  name  of  the  ox  Himinbrjot,  or  Heaven-breaker, 
whose  head  Thor  takes  for  his  bait,  reappears  in  the  Hawaiian  mythology, 
where  the  noon-day  sun  is  called  the  Heaven-splitter.  Looking  at  the 
myth  of  the  raising  of  the  land-fish  in  its  different  forms  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  its  being  a  myth  of  Day  and  Night  is  hardly  doubtful,  for 
the  fisher  who  hauls  up  the  earth  from  the  abyss  below  is  called  in  one 
Torsion  Noon,  and  in  another  Day,  while  the  statement  that  Maui's 
fish,  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand,  was  drawn  up  from  the  region 
of  the  under-world  of  night,  occurs  in  the  most  distinct  way.  Without 
asserting  a  positive  connection  between  the  South  Sea  Island  and  the 
Scandinavian  stories,  the  subject  may  be  taken  as  pointing  to  further 
enquiry  likely  to  lead  to  interesting  results." 

Dr.  Tylor  then  goes  on  to  show  that  this  connection  ^*  is  proved 
Umost  beyond  dispute  by  the  occurrence  in  both  districts  of  versions 
^  the  Swan-maiden,"  which  is  the  story  of  Te  Niniko  I  have  already 
Quoted  in  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  84.  He  goes  on, 
''The  original  story  may  be  Aryan  from  Central  Asia,  whence  it 
isa  found  its  way,  perhaps  in  times  of  no  great  antiqxiity,  ^^t\:?ivc^ 
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over  Earope,  and  eastward  down  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  one  of  iti 
best  versions  is  to  be  found  in  the  Galebes,  another  lying  yet  farther 
across  the  ocean  in  New  Zealand." 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Dr.  Hack  Tuke  said  (p.  405)  .  .  . 
''Again,  he  understood  the  author  of  the  paper  just  read  to  employ 
this  argument  to  prove,  not  identity  of  races — for  that  could  be  no 
proof — but  that  there  had  been  contact  and  intercourse  between  them." 
And  this  is  what  I  contend  for  in  the  paper  on  Te  Niniko  {loe.  cU.) ; 
f.tf.,  that  there  has  been  contact  between  the  Aryan  and  PolynesiaB 
people.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Scandinavian  peopU 
belong  to  the  Aryan  branch  of  mankind. 


The  following  is  also  worth  considering  in  this  connection : — Indiaii 
puri^  a  town,  as  Maori  puni^  a  camp,  (Max  Nuller's  ''  Com.  Myth," 
p.  52),  ''n"  and  ''r"  being  constantly  interchangeable.  The  same 
work,  p.  51  (Boutledge's  edition),  says,  ''A  common  Aryan  word  lor 
king  is  r&g^  in  the  Veda ;  rex^  re^^ts^  in  Latin ;  retka  in  Gothic — which  is 
probably  the  Polynesian  wordariki,  for  kLng,  chief,  first-born,  high-prieaft 
(with  which  the  office  of  king  or  head-chief  was  associated),  as  agaio 
in  Assyria  in  the  paieMtf  when  the  same  combination  of  offices  occur. 


I 
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KO    TUATARA   RAUA   KO    KUMUKUMU. 


HE   KORKRO   TABA. 


Na  TAXAA2nn  Tarakawa. 


TE  korero  a  nga  kaomatua  i  tautohe  tetehi  ika  o  te  moana,  he  hoa 
no  te  Toatara,  ngarara  nei.  He  Kumukumu  te  ingoa  o  taua  ika 
nei,  i  te  toa-whenua  tahi  e  noho  ana.  Ko  taua  ika  he  ika  mohio,  nana 
i  huna  te  tata  o  te  waka  o  Tama-rereti,  i  h\ina  ki  waenga  ki  ona  hoehoe 
parirau.  Mehemea  ka  ata  tirohia,  rite  pu  ki  te  hanga  tata  tiwai  nei. 
Na  ka  tae  mai  nga  rongo,  E !  Ko  Mahu-ika  tenei.  He  pewhea  tena 
tangata  ?  E !  he  ahi  toro  i  te  whenua,  ka  mimingo  te  rakau,  te  otaota, 
te  tangata,  ka  pan  i  a  ia  te  kai.  Ka  tere  tonu  a  Kumukuma  ki  te  ki 
atu  ki  a  Tuatara,  "  E !  me  haere  taua  ki  te  wai,  ina  hoki,  ma  te  wai  ka 
mate  a  Mahu-ika."  Ka  ki  atu  a  Tuatara,  '*  E  haere  atu  ki  kona  ko  te 
mate  i  nga  mahanga  a  te  potiki  a  Hina-te-iwaiwa,  i  te  toemi,  i  te 
paua-whatukura,  i  te  tara  i  te  whakapiko;  a,  tona mutunga  ka  kainga." 
Ka  mea  a  Kumukumu,  '' A !  e  noho  koe  i  uta  nei."  Ka  haere  ia  ki 
roto  i  te  wai.  Kb,  mea  atu  a  'Tara,  ''Ae!  Haere  au  i  uta  nei,  ko 
Tu-te-wehiwehi,  ko  Tu-te-wanawana.  Ka  wehi  i  a  ia.  Ana !  ko  koe 
e  Kumukumu!  ka  mamaoa  koe  i  runga  i  te  rourou  kai  ma  te 
pahi-manuhiri."  Kb,  utua  e  Kumukumu,  *'  Ae !  ko  taua  rite  tahi,  ka 
peoratia  ano  hoki  koe,  ka  patua,  ka  tah\ma  ki  te  ahi,  a,  ka  maoa  ou 
kiko  ka  minaminatia  ano  koe,  a  ka  kainga."  Heoi ;  Tuturu  ana  a 
raua  korero  ki  runga  i  te  pono. 

A,  maku  ano  e  ki  ake,  ae,  i  kainga  te  ngarara  Tuatara;  haunga  hoki 
a  Kumukumu,  he  tino  ika  pai  tera  ki  te  kai.  Tetahi  hapu  i  tetehi 
wehenga  o  Ngati-Hine-kuia  e  noho  na  ki  te  takiwa  tuaraki  o  Botorua 
nei.  Na,  kei  te  Buahakoakoa  te  nohoanga  o  nga  Tuatara,  kei  roto  i 
nga  puta  kohatu.  Ka  haere  ai  taua  hapu  ki  te  nanao,  me  haere  i  te 
atatu,  i  te  mea  e  moe  tonu  ana  te  kainga.  Ko  te  take,  kaore  he  pai  kia 
kai  nga  tangata  i  noho  atu  i  te  kainga ;  ko  te  take,  ka  riri  a  Tuatara 
ma,  ka  oke,  ka  ngau  i  te  hunga  e  nanao  ra  i  a  ratou.  Ka  koheta  i  roto 
i  nga  kete-waha  mehemea  ka  pera.  A,  ka  mohio  taua  hunga  e  nanao 
xa,  kua  kai  te  huiiga  i  noho  atu,  ka  hoki,  ka  rixi  mo  Va  XEkacwmftyx  o  \x^ 
jBiou  haere. 


TUATARA  AND  KUMUKUMU. 
A   FABLE. 

ACCOBDINO  to  the  men  of  old,  there  was  an  argument  between  a 
certain  sea-fish  and  the  Toatara  (the  large  lizard).  Kumukumn 
(gurnard  IH^^la  kumu).  was  the  name  of  the  said  fish ;  they  were  both 
at  that  time  Hying  on  the  mainland.  The  same  fish  is  very  learned;  it 
was  he  that  hid  the  bailer  of  the  canoe  of  Tama-rereti* ;  he  hid  it  in 
his  fins.  If  the  fish  is  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  formed 
exactly  like  the  bailer  of  a  smaU  canoe.  Now,  the  news  came  that 
Mahu-ika  was  coming.  What  kind  of  a  person  is  he  ?  It  is  fire  that 
spreads  over  all  the  land,  when  the  trees,  the  weeds,  eren  men,  are 
shrivelled  and  burnt  up  as  is  the  food.  Kumukumu  at  once  said  to 
Tuatara,  ''A!  let  us  go  to  the  water,  because  then  Mahu-ika  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  water."  Tuatara  replied,  "If  we  go  there  we  shall 
be  caught  in  the  snares  of  the  children  of  Hine-te-iwaiwa  in  the  hand 
nets,  in  the  paua-whatukura,  in  the  tdra  of  the  whakaptko ;  and  our 
destiny  will  be  to  be  eaten."  Then  said  Kumukumu,  "A!  remain 
then  ashore !  "  and  he  started  off  to  the  water.  Tuatara  said  to  him, 
"  Yes !  I  will  remain  on  shore ;  Tu-te-wehiwehi  and  Tu-te-wanawana 
wiU  protect  me.  It  (the  fire)  will  be  afraid  of  them.  And  as  for  you, 
O  Kumukumu !  you  will  be  steaming  on  top  of  the  food  basket  for  the 
company  of  guests."  Kumukumu  replied,  "  Yes !  we  are  both  alike, 
you  will  be  treated  the  same ;  you  wiU  be  killed  and  roasted  in  the  fire, 
and  when  your  flesh  is  cooked  it  will  be  much  desired,  and  oonsequentlj 
eaten."    And  so  it  was  decided  in  all  sincerity. 

Now  I  will  say,  yes,  it  is  true,  the  Tuatara  was  eaten  ;  and  as  for 
the  Kumukumu,  it  is  an  excellent  fish  for  that  purpose.  There  is  a 
certain  hapu  of  Ngati-Hine-kuia  who  live  to  the  north  of  Botorua.  At 
Te  Bua-hakoakoa  is  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Tuatara,  which  are  found 
in  the  holes  amongst  the  rocks.    When  those  people  go  to  catch  them, 

*  Tama-rereti  was  a  Toyager  of  old  who  ia  said  to  havo  explored  all  the  worid 
known  to  the  Poljnedans  long  before  the  Maoria  came  to  New  Zealand.  Bat 
nothing  more  is  known  of  him,  except  that  his  canoe  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
constellation  of  Scorpio.  Thereby,  no  doubt,  hangs  a  tale,  if  we  could  get  at  it 
The  name  of  the  canoe  was  Uraao,  and  it  is  ssid  to  have  been  the  first  tcmI  erer 
built  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Maoris  in  their  ancient  home  Hawaiki-nuL 
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bey  start  at  early  daylight,  whilst  all  the  others  in  the  village  are 
Aleep.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  it  is  not  right  that  the  people  of 
he  village  should  eat  whilst  the  others  are  absent,  because  the  Tuataras 
nil  be  angry  and  they  will  sqtdrm,  and  bite  those  who  seek  to  draw 
hem  out  of  their  holes,  and  wiU  writhe  about  in  the  baskets  in  which 
hey  are  carried.  Should  those  who  go  to  catch  the  Tuatara  know  that 
he  people  of  the  village  have  eaten,  then  they  return  home  and  are 
ngry  on  aoooimt  of  the  fruitleesness  of  their  journey. 

[The  author  tells  me  that  the  Tuatara  lizard  {Sphenodan  punetatwi) 
i  still  to  be  found  at  Te  Bua-hakoakoa,  which  name,  by  the  way, 
leans  ''  the  hakoakoa's  hole,"  and  the  hakoakoa  is  the  same  as  the  titi 
Pufinua  tenutroatris),  with  which  the  Tuatara  is  often  foimd  on  the 
S-lying  islands. — ^T&avsultob.] 


TRANSACTIONS  AND  PROCEEDINGS. 
POLYNESIAN  SOCIETY. 


A  Mbrhto  of  the  Coimoil  wm  held  at  the  JAhnrj  on  the  24th  Kaidi,  whm 
the  following  memben  were  present :  The  President,  Mosses.  W.  H.  SUuMr* 
W.  L.  Newman,  and  W.  W.  Smith. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  New  Zealand  Institate  Committee  in  referenoe  to 
the  proposed  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  New  Zealand,  and  it  wss  sgned 
to  join  the  Committee  in  urging  that  a  Tint  should  take  place.  Other  eonespondeno 
was  also  dealt  with. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Bev.  J.  E.  Newell,  of  Samoa,  one  of  onr  arigmtl 
members,  had  died  in  Germany  on  Angost  12th,  1910 ;  and  that  Mr.  C.  WUns 
Hnrsthonse,  another  original  member,  had  died  at  Wellington  on  25th  Febnaiy,    ^ 
1911.    The  resignation  of  Mr.  Georg  Lemprecht,  of  Tahiti,  was  accepted.  I 

The  following  new  members  were  elected : — 
A.  F.  Snaith,  Postmaster,  Tsnpo. 
J.  T.  Faukner,  Hastings,  Hawke's  Bay. 
T.  H.  Wilson,  Judge,  Natiye  Land  Court,  Derille  Boad,  Lower  Hott, 

Wellington. 
Samuel  Teed,  New  Plymouth. 
As  corresponding  member:    The  Bev.  C.  E.  Fox,  San  Christoral,  Soloam 

Islands. 
It  was  reported  that  the  Translation  of  Te  Matorohanga*s  Papers  to  form  tfa« 
third  volume  of  **  Memoirs  "  was  proceeding. 

A  list  of  Exchanges  and  acquiritions  to  the  Library  was  read,  and  will  be 
published  at  the  end  d  the  year. 


THE    MOST  IMPORTANT   PRINCIPLES   OF 

SAMOAN    FAMILY   LAW, 

AND   THE  LAWS   OF   INHERITANCE. 


By  Da.  E.  Schxtltz,  Imperial  Justice,  Apia,  Samoa. 


[Tranfllation  by  Miss  Bulkghb  Richmond,  of  "Die  wichtigsten 
Grundsaetye  des  Samoanischen  Familien-imd  Erbrechts,'' 
with  the  consent  of  Dr.  Schultz.] 


I.    FAMILY  BIGHTS. 

THE  Samoan  race  is  divided  like  a  dan  into  families,  dufa^  which 
again  are  split  up  into  groups  or  branches.  If  a  family  spreads 
nto  several  villages,  the  total  of  the  members  in  one  village  is  called 
^i/ale.  Within  the  same  village  the  larger  branches  are  called  itudiga, 
;he  smaller  iMiiiaiya,  whilst  by  the  term  faletama  one  understands  all  the 
children  of  one  pair  of  parents  {i.e.,  fuU  brothers  and  sisters). 

At  the  head  of  every  branch  stands  the  mataiy  or  head  of  the 
'amily.  One  of  these  is  the  chief,  matai  sih,  of  the  whole  clan.  Every 
natat  has  a  name — igoa,  iuafa — which  is  handed  down  from  generation 
o  generation,  and  by  the  power  of  which  he  performs  (exercises)  the 
rights  connected  with  his  office. 

1 .  The  matats  of  the  family  branches  are  either  subservient  to  the  rule 
--pule — of  the  matai  sili,  or  they  have  their  own  puis.  This  depends 
upon  their  origin,  which  varies  in  different  families,  and  is  generally 
to  be  traced  back  to  the  decree  of  the  founder  of  the  family,  or  some 
other  ancestor. 

The  members  of  a  family  must  serve  the  matai-tautua  and  show  him 
respect  (/a^aaloalo).  No  one  may  use  the  mat  on  which  he  lies,  nor 
drink  of  the  water  of  which  he  has  drunk. 

If  a  family  meal  is  held,  he  is  served  first  A  round  house  {/ale  tele 
or  fale  tali  maid)  is  built  for  him  in  the  village  (the  ordinary  Samoan 
house  is  oblong),  where  he  rests  and  receives  his  visitors,  for  hospitality 
is  both  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  the  matai. 

An  ideal  matai  wiU  control  his  regiment  in  patriarchal  style,  and  in 
important  family  affairs  will  undertake  nothing  without  first  consulting 
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with  his  family  or  his  own  branch  of  it.  A  legal  limitation  of  his  power 
{puU)  exists  with  respect  to  his  authority  over  the  land— /mm, 
lau^eU^eU — which  belongs  to  the  family. 

Some  families  still  possess  the  whole  of  their  land  imdiTided,  othsn 
have  given  up  joint  possession  and  have  handed  over  a  definite  portion 
to  each  branch.  In  th)e  first  case,  no  one  matai  can  alienate  family 
land  without  the  approval  of  the  others,  not  even  the  matai  My  who 
has  authority  over  the  whole  clan.  In  tlie  latter  case  the  approval  of 
the  others  is  not  necessary  for  the  motot  who  wishes  to  alienate. 

Land  that  anyone  has  received  by  inheritance,  or  as  the  gift  of  a 
third  party,  or  has  acquired  with  his  own  means — ^the  payment  oonosts 
in  mats,  pigs,  etc.,  and  lately  also  in  money — ^is  private  property  and 
subject  to  no  family  control. 

He  who  is  not  a  matai  has  only  a  (Christian  ?)  name,  and  is  indicated 
as  taule*ale*a  (plur :  taulsle^d),  young  man,  or  taeainUj  old  man.  Both 
expressions  are,  by  the  way,  applied  also  to  the  matais^  but  only  when 
it  is  needful  to  indicate  their  approximate  ages.  Unfortunately  the 
word  tauU*dU^a  has  now  established  itself  for  any  male  person  who  is 
not  a  matai. 

The  following  peculiarities  are  to  be  noticed  : — 

(a)  A  dispute  about  a  name  often  ends  by  both  disputants  assuming 
it,  and  sharing  the  authority  entailed.  The  Samoans  say  in  this  caae 
that  each  has  a  fiui  igoa^  i.e,,  a  half  name.  A  settlement  is  often 
arranged  in  this  way,  though  often  the  breach  is  widened.  For  the 
distinction  of  several  owners  of  the  same  name,  surnames  are  added 
(Ja*ai*u),  such  as  Leiataiia  Mana,  Leiataua  Seleni. 

(3)  A  matai  sometimes  permits  a  relation  to  use  the  same  maiai  name, 
retaining  however  for  himself  the  authority  it  confers. 

{c)  It  not  infrequently  occurs  that  an  aged  matai  hands  over  both 
name  and  power  {pule)  to  his  successor,  and  retires  from  active  life. 
The  Samoan  old  man  (?)  enjoys  most  considerate  treatment  He 
receives  the  honourable  title  of  *o  U  fa^aUmutonu  folau  ($'.«.,  ^'  an  old 
'  sea-expert,'  who,  owing  to  physical  weakness,  can  no  longer  take 
charge  of  the  rudder,  but  who,  sitting  next  to  the  steersman,  watchee 
wind  and  weather,  and  now  and  then  gives  commands).  This  poetical 
expression  means  that  the  family  listens  still  to  the  orders  and  adrioe 
of  the  old  man. 

(i)  A  family  or  branch  thereof  can  be  placed  either  by  oompnlnoD 
or  by  free-will  under  the  power  {puh)  of  an  unrelated  family. 

The  first  case  is  the  result  of  warlike  issues  by  which  one  of  the 
parties  is  subjugated.  The  latter  takes  place  when  one  family  potv 
itself  under  the  protection  of  another  from  fear  of  subjugatioa.  A 
special  case  oi  this  kind  is  the  togicla :  a  matai  pursued  by  the  rerenge 
of  an  enemy  teik^^  T«^^<b  m^Oti  «XL^^«t^  ^sk^^^  \^  ^stitblVSa  va.  this  way, 
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.  hands  over  his  name  and  ptds  to  his  protector,  who  returns  the 
le  but  keeps  the  pttU,  The  family  which  thus  forfeits  its 
spendence  is  thenceforth  regarded  as  the  property  of  its  protectors, 
i  their  successors  feel  the  stigma  of  the  discreditable  affair  to  which 
Y  owe  their  independence  as  an  indignity. 

(e)  Women  are  designedly  not  excluded  from  the  pule ;  yet  such 
•«  are  not  very  frequent,  and  it  is  a  great  rarity  if  the  woman  bears 
matai  name  at  the  same  time.  As  a  rule  she  gives  it  to  a  man,  her 
iband,  for  instance,  who  then  represents  the  family  away  frem  home. 

2.  The  position  of  matai  makes  itself  felt  not  only  in  the  family  but 
he  Tillage.  The  family  is  the  centre  of  social  life ;  the  village,  that 
)olitical  life  amongst  the  Samoans.  Both  are  so  closely  interwoven, 
rever,  that  neither  can  be  understood  without  the  other.  The 
Eige,  nu*u  (and)  a^ai  consists  of  parts,  fttaialu  ^au/ono  {i.e.,  groups  of 
lilies  dwelling  together,  drawn  together  through  relationship,  the 
noes  of  war,  and  hence  common  need  of  inter-protection,  or  by  other 
umstances).  The  political  organ  of  the  village  is  the  '*  village 
)ting,"  fono  /a*ale'nu%  which  takes  place  on  the  village  green,  an 
n  place,  malae  malae-fimo.  Mataie  only  have  part  and  voice  in  this 
)mbly.  All  who  do  not  take  part  in  the  government  are  called 
iid'nu%  tagata-lau  tele  {i.e.,  the  people,  the  masses).  To  this  belong 
the  men  who  are  not  matai,  women,  and  children,  but  politeness 
sids  the  use  of  the  expression  towards  the  wives  of  prominent  matais, 
dso  towards  the  so-called  *'  village  maiden,''  taupou. 
The  decisions  in  this  assembly  are  not  carried  by  majority  of  votes, 
jority  and  minority  are  unknown  as  voting  terms.  The  authority  of 
•  or  more  mataie,  who  are  called  upon  (by  the  others)  as  representatives, 
kea  the  decision.  From  this,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that 
olutism  is  the  rule  in  the  government  of  the  Samoan  village.  The 
uence  of  the  one  or  more  **  deciding  "  mataie  is  moderated  by  the 
suiting  vote  (voices)  of  the  others.  Before  the  meeting  (/ono), 
rate  consultations  {taupulepa)  take  place  among  the  groups,  in  which 
heads  of  different  families  exchange  ideas,  seeking  to  convince  one 
iher,  and  avoid  disputes,  so  that  the  actual  meeting  appears  to  be 
result  of  great  preparations,  and  every  one  knows  beforehand  more 
less  what  will  be  said.  Deep-lying  differences  of  opinion  were  at 
I  time  settled  by  violence.  With  the  hoisting  of  its  flag,  however, 
Oerman  Gbvemment  has  undertaken  to  arbitrate  in  these  cases,  and 
uninterrupted  watchfulness  over  Samoan  affairs  to  make  for  peace. 
The  matai  is  either  ali%  "chief,"  or  tuidfale,  '< speaker."  We 
pect  that  the  class  of  "  speakers  "  has  sprung  from  the  servants  or 
pendants  of  the  ''  chiefs."  The  other  meaning  of  the  word  tuldfale 
''  houseroom,"  and  the  circumstance  that  the  word  matai  has  only 
)ly  been  applied  to  "  chiefs  "  lead  us  perhaps  to  the  conclusion  that 
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the  ttd&fale  was  the  original,  and  at  first  the  only  apparent  form  for  th« 
head  of  a  family. 

In  time,  certain  tribes,  through  the  warlike  character  of  their 
members,  obtained  the  supremacy  and  formed  an  aristocracy,  thoL 
calling  in  the  aid  of  superstition  to  help  their  power.  They  boasted  of 
supernatural  descent.  Thus  the  others  became  their  subjects,  and  the 
word  tul&fale  took  the  meaning  of  an  inherited  office  (of  servitude).  In 
many  villages  the  tuldfale  succeeded  later  on  in  regaining  their  power 
and  in  obtaining  political  influence ;  in  these  places  the  **  chiefs  "  had 
to  be  content  with  their  (empty)  privileges.  Elsewhere,  power  i» 
equally  divided  between  '*  chiefs  "  and  "  speakers."  In  the  few  placet 
where  the  '^chiefs"  are  supreme  (^.y.,  in  Solosolo,  Saluafata,  and 
Lotofaga),  the  activity  of  the  '*  speakers  "  is  confined  to  the  control  of 
the  very  complicated  ceremonial  systems  of  the  Samoans,  the  care  of 
the  delivery  of  representative  power,  the  finding  of  wives  for  the 
*'  chiefs,"  and  the  right  of  speech  at  the  meetings,  in  which  they  are 
actually  the  mouthpiece  of  the  ''  chiefs."  To  undertake  these  affairs 
themselves  would  be  lowering  to  the  dignity  of  the  chiefs.  It  should 
be  noticed,  however,  that  the  office  of  "  speaker,"  combined  with  the 
Samoan  custom  of  holding  general  discussions  previous  to  every  decision 
{JUtfili)^  and  of  making  speeches,  gives  them  the  opportunity  of 
acquainting  themselves  with  every  occurrence,  and  even  of  themselves 
exercising  influence,  where,  according  tb  law,  this  would  be  beyond 
their  right.  They  are  themselves  often  bad  disturbers  of  the  peace. 
In  the  picturesque  language  of  the  Samoans,  the  activity  of  the 
**  speakers  "  is  often  compared  to  the  menial  work  in  house,  field,  or 
forest,  and  called  fa*a^eWeUa  ("  making  oneself  dirty  "). 

The  *'  speakers  "  are  bound  together  in  companies  {fale'Upolu)^  of 
which  there  are  one  or  more  in  every  village. 

3.  The  relation  in  which  the  **  speakers  "  stand  to  the  **  chiefs  "  is 
called  feagaiga,*  The  organic  inter-dependence  of  both  is  indicated  by 
the  word  talaj  a  term  of  respect  especially  used  for  high  "  speakers."! 
Tola  is  a  stick  bent  at  a  slight  angle,  on  which  pigeons  are  carried,  and 
denotes  in  picturesque  fashion  the  prop  or  support  of  the  chieftainship. 

The  individual  relationship  between  the  chiefs  and  speakers  of  any 
given  village  is  expressed  in  the  word  mau  =  firm,  durable  ;  oHiH-wtmi 
ttUd/ale-fnau.  Another  word  which  must  be  mentioned  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  relationship  is  pitovao  (i.e.,  a  piece  of  bush  land  at 
the  edge  of  a  cultivated  field).  The  application  is  as  follows :  The 
families  of  "  chiefs  "  and  <'  speakers  "  are  by  no  means  strictly  severed, 
for  it  often  occurs  that  both  kinds  of  maiai-name  are  represented  in  the 

*  Derived  from  feoffai,  '*  to  be  opposite  one  another." 
t  Compare  **  Stubel's  *'  Samoan  Texii,  p.  107. 
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same  family.  This  has  taken  place  either  through  inter-marriage, 
inheritance,  or  through  the  will  of  some  founder  who  has  appointed  one 
son  "  chief  "  and  another  "  speaker  "  ;*  or  else  a  prisoner  of  war,  or  a 
fugitive,  was  adopted  into  the  family  and  made  a  '*  speaker.''  Such  a 
speaker  is  caUed  the  pitovao  of  the  chief.  In  this  picture  the  company 
of  speakers  (Jale-upolu)  is  likened  to  the  inland  bush.  If  a  chief  has 
a  pitovao,  the  entrance  to  the  inland  bush  is  open.  A  tula/ale-piiovao 
simplifies  for  his  '^  chief  "  the  enforcement  of  his  commands  and  wishes 
in  the  faU-upolu, 

Besides  this,  the  relationship  has  a  purely  material  meaning  for  the 
*'  chief."  On  numerous  public  occasions  in  Samoa  mats  are  distributed ; 
especially  fine  mats  (t.^.,  toga)  ard  very  highly  valued  and  play  an 
important  role  in  Samo&n  life.  They  serve  partly  as  interchangeable 
goods  as  a  means  of  payment,  and  secondly  they  have  at  times  a  special 
value,  and  even  often  a  special  name. 

The  most  important  public  fimction  in  which  mats  are  distributed  is 
the  presentation  of  a  Samoan  title — -papd,  ao — to  a  chief.  The  functions 
of  family  life  are  birth,  marriage,  and  death. 

Legally,  only  "  speakers  "  are  allowed  to  receive  mats  at  public 
functionB.t  This  is  called  tali  tog&.  The  mats  are  spread  out  and 
exhibited  in  the  village  meeting  place  {fud).  In  family  fimotions  the 
chiefs,  too,  have  their  turn,  but  the  mats  are  given  them  without 
ceremony  in  their  houses  {tufa):  The  tula/ale -pitovcM  may  not,  however, 
keep  his  acquired  treasures  all  to  himself,  but  must  give  some  of  them 
to  his  "chief.**  A  "chief"  can  even,  for  the  occasion  of  a  mat 
distribution,  take  the  name  of  his  "  speaker  "  in  order  to  receive  mats. 
A  chief  who  haa  no  speaker  is  directed  for  this  purpose  to  the  speakers' 
company  and  the  general  ^^feagaiga^ 

The  greed  for  mats  has  now  and  then  the  result  that  a  "  chief  " 
borrows  the  name  of  a  "speaker,"  for  which  of  course  the  consent  of 
the  latter  is  necessary.  To  a  certain  extent  there  exists  the  converse  of 
a  tula/ale-piiovao  (i.e.,  a  "  speaker  ")  who  performs  an  operation  called 
the  'aimau  or  ^aiali^i.  It  consists  shortly  in  this,  that  a  "  speaker  " 
supplies  a  "  chief,''  in  whose  possession  he  knows  a  fine  mat  to  be  so 
long  with  food  that  the  latter  is  at  last  bound  in  honour  to  repay  him 
with  the  gift  of  the  coveted  mat. 

4.  We  must  distinguish  amongst  matai  names  : — 

(0)  The  above-mentioned  Samoan  titles.  These  are  lent  by  certain 
oompanies  of  speakers  {fate-upolu)  to  the  members  of  high  chiefs' 
^milies  and  paid  for  by  the  borrowers  with  a  number  of  fine  mats. 

*  Thus  did  Malofau  deal  with  his  two  sons,  Taigamala  and  Tiiiatna,  of  whom 
the  former  was  made  "  chief  *' ;  the  latter  '<  speaker,**  in  Fasito'otai. 

t  By  a  special  decree  certain  <'  chiefs*'  have  the  right  to  receive  mats  in  public, 
€.g,,  the  chief  Aiono  in  Fasito'onta  of  the  Satuala  family,  through  permission  (P)  on 
the  part  of  King  Fonoti. 
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At  the  decree  of  the  poefleasor  the  title  does  not  die  out,  but  reqnira 
again  the  prooefls  of  lending  and  payment.  The  pooaooman  of  the  four 
highest  titles — TW-oana,  TW-a^uay  Gaio^teU^  and  Tama^soaU^ — wa% 
it  is  well  known,  the  foundation  of  the  kingly  dignity,  hipu  iaftHf^ 
which  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past 

(^)  The  kawa  names  {igoa  a  t/w),  honourable  designadons  undar 
which  at  convivial  kawa  drinkings  the  cup  is  handed  to  the  chiflfB. 
They  hold  a  middle  position  between  titles  and  names..  They  are  lent 
by  all  /ale'Upolu  and  must  be  paid  for  ( putu\  though  the  paymoit 
does  not  consist  in  mats  but  in  articles  of  food.  On  the  other  hind 
they  are  inherited  without  further  ado  together  with  the  ma/ot-namea. 
As  now  and  then  new  kawa  names  are  invented,  whilst  the  origiiud 
titles  remain  imaltered  from  generation  to  generation,  the  activity  of 
the  /ale*upolu  in  respect  of  kawa  names  is  not  cut  off  by  their  ktwa 
names.  like  their  own  titles,  the  kawa  names  belong  only  to  the 
chiefs.    In  exceptional  cases,  however,  speakers  also  have  kawa  nsmee, 

(e)  The  sa^oduabtma.  By  «a  is  meant  the  most  celebrated  .chief  or 
speaker  of  a  village.  Yet  this  title  of  honour  seems  not  to  be  in  Togue 
amongst  the  highest  chiefs  who  belong  to  the  royal  families  Tupua  and 
Malietoa,  nor  amongst  the  near  relations  (aloaUH)  of  the  former,  the 
successors  of  King  Qalumalemann,  nor  the  ah  (relativee)  of  Malietoa 

AU  male  persons  of  a  village  are  called  atf^tiffiaoten^;  allunmaiiied 
females  auahima  o  teine.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  stands  the  "  villag« 
maiden,"  taupau^  tama^itaH.  It  is  the  special  right  of  the  chiefs  to  have 
a  taupou.  Tet  all  chiefs  have  not  the  right,  only  those  in  whose  i^umlies 
certain  names  have  been  always  in  use  as  iaupou  names.  The  toMpom  is 
or  passes  aa  the  daughter  of  the  chief  in  whose  house  she  lives.  To 
her  corresponds  the  manaia^  a  young  chief  or  chiefs  son,  whose  task  it 
is  to  acquire  the  greatest  possible  numtfer  of  wives,  and  thus  supply  the 
speakers,  who  act  as  agents,  with  mats.  With  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  and  of  monogamy,  the  prospects  of  the  speakers  of  obtaining 
mats  in  this  way  have  natqrally  diminished,  but  even  now  the  number 
of  marriages  which  a  chief  contracts  is  comparatively  great,  and  when 
the  speakers  have  discovered  a  chief's  daughter  whose  family  is  rich  is 
mats,  they  (io  not  enquire  too  carefully  whether  the  bridegroom  is  of  an 
age  exactly  suited  to  the  bride.  Ohiefis,  their  sons,  and  great  speakers 
assume  on  their  mardage  {aumo^pa  fa^aleU^aga)  a  definite  title  in  their 
village,  ^a*odualufna  o  tane.  On  the  other  hand,  9a*oaualwna  o  (erne  i« 
the  official  title  of  the  taupou^  by  which  she  and  her  female  attendants 
are  known. 

(d)  FQBKS  or  ABPBBSS. 

These  are: — Afioga  for  chiefs,  iutuga  for  chiefs  and  speakers,  toj* 
and  feialaiga  for  speakers.  The  titles  afioqa  and  nm^a  were  originsllj 
of  equal  rank.    Later  on  it  became  customaiy  to  address  the  tmpn^  or 
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king,  with  afioga,  since  the  speakers  of  Lufilufi,  Malie,  and  Aiega  have 
the  title  nuuga  by  order  of  the  Queen  Salamasina,  and  a  title  especially 
belonging  to  chiefs  was  preferred  for  the  king.  This  has  (thereafter) 
induced  Europeans  to  look  upon  afioga  as  the  higher  tiUe,  and  to  this 
the  Samoans  have  also  accustomed  themselves.  For  the  rest,  descent 
decides  whether  the  tiUe  afioga  or  9usuga  be  applied  to  a  chief. 

5.  Fa^iuamoa^  i.e.,  *^  according  to  Samoan  custom."  There  are  two 
kinds  of  marriage  rites  :  one  ceremony  exclusively  for  chiefs  and  high 
speakers'  families,  with  preceding  formal  wooing  {aumoega)  with  the 
full  sympathy  and  agreement  of  both  families;  and  a  simple  form 
merely  consisting  in  the  girl's  running  away  from  her  parents  and 
giving  herself  to  the  man  (avaga).  In  the  first  case  there  takes  place 
between  the  two  families  that  interchange  (so  often  mentioned  in  books) 
of  Samoan  articles  of  value  and  of  food  (toga  and  *oloa).  If  a  maiden 
runs  away  against  her  father's  will  she  is  in  most  cases  cast  out  (/aWo). 
And  yet  after  a  time  the  families  usually  approach  one  another  and 
bring  about  a  reconciliation.  By  la^  the  marriage  contract  is  sealed  in 
modem  style  nowadays  by  a  missionary's  help. 

With  respect  to  impediments  to  matrimony,  purely  Samoan  ideas 
prevail.  They  are:  (1)  Blood  relationship  in  direct  line.  (2)  In  a 
side  line.  The  forbidden  degree  is  not  fixed.  If  the  common  origin 
lies  so  far  back  that  the  relationship  is  almost  forgotten,  the  marriage 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  illegal.  The  reason  of  the  impediment  is  on 
account  of  the  holiness  of  the  relationship  of  brother  to  sister,  which  is 
called  fsagaiga,  or,  also,  ildmutu^  and  affects  the  issue  of  both  sides ; 
on  the  other  side,  the  opinion  that  brothers  and  their  issue,  likewise 
sisters  and  theirs,  should  be  reg^arded  as  one  body  (tino  e  tost). 

n.    COimECnON   BY   MARRIAGE. 

1.  In  direct  line.  2.  In  the  side  line  with  the  following  restrictions : 
Marriage  is  forbidden  (a)  between  the  wife's  brother  and  the  husband's 
sister  when  the  man  and  his  wife  are  dead,  or  finally  separated  and 
leave  no  children.  If  there  are  children  they  are  regarded  as  brothers 
and  sisters  of  their  father's  sister  or  their  mother's  brother,  and  thus 
form  again  by  the  feagaiga  an  impediment,  their  uncle  and  their  aunt. 
For  a  like  reason  marriage  is  forbidden  (b)  between  the  descendants  of 
a  wife's  brother  and  those  of  her  husband's  sister.  If,  however,  the 
marriage  forming  the  impediment  was  so  long  before  that  the  relationship 
is  almost  forgotten,  marriage  is  allowed  in  this  case  also,  (c)  Between 
husband's  brother  and  wife's  sister.  Whilst  the  impediments  just 
mentioned  resemble  '^  impedimenta  diximentia "  of  the  canonical 
terminology,  this  one  can  be  described  as  *'  impedimens  tantum  "  in 
Samoan :  "ete  mattta  ea,  ^a  e  te  onomea  " — {*'  It  is  not  strictly  forbidden 
but  is  not  regarded  as  right").  The  reason  is  that  brothers  and 
likewise  sisters  are  tino  e  tan.    The  impediment  exists  only  so  long  as 
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the  mflRinge  ecdaCs.  Evgn  by  coi^tiaiuiiinfl  of  mairiage  it  lapaM  if  tiigre 
ore  no  cJiildrwi  by  it»  and  bath  faxnilies  agree  to  it  The  intention  ii, 
that  the  chiliilein  pair  shall  adopt  the  expected  children.  The  ratene 
of  thiB  takee  place  when  the  deoeaeed  husband's  brother  mairiei  tiie 
deceased  wife's  sister  for  the  pnrpoae  of  adoptixig  the  orphans.  The 
widower  may  many  his  deceased  wife's  sister ;  the  widow  her  deoesaed 
husband's  brother. 

Both  cases  often  pecitr  M  the  wish  of  the  dying  perent  inordsrtp 
secure  kmng  treatment  for  the  children.  Snoh  wishes  do  not  oonsUUite 
a  command,  although  <^ten  complied  with  from  supentitions  reasoni. 

6.  Adoption  shall  be  considered  in  the  second  part^  together  with 
the  law  of  inheritance,  for  which  it  is  of  especifJ  importanoe.  Hen  be 
it  only  remarked  that  it  is  yesy  frequent,  and  thi^t  it  f onns  betvees 
parents  and  their  ad<^»ted  ehildrea  as  weU  as  between  edc^vted  brothen 
and  sisters  the  same  relationships  as  matrimonial  birth, 

7.  The  education  of  chiefs  and  speaker's  sons,  especially  of  tboee 
who  shall  later  on  inherit  their  paxent's  name,  is  very  carefuL  At  the 
present  day  there  is  in  erery  Tillage,  owing  to  the  presenoe  of  serenl 
forms  of  faith,  several  netive  missionaries  who  instruct  the  ^^ukben  in 
religion  and  elemeiM»Ty  knowledge.  But  besides  this,  the  education  of 
his  children  is  obligatory  to  erery  father.     This  education  indudee : 

(a)  Good  behaviour,  /a*aaloalo  lehi^  t.e.,  the  forms  which,  according 
to  Samoan  ideas,  must  be  obseryed  in  converse  with  relations,  chieb, 
and  speakers. 

(h)  The  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  greeting  established  by  long 
usage  (/a^alupe^a)  which  are  used  in  &e  official  intercourse  ol  the 
various  villages  amongst  each  other,  and  with  the  greater  or  lees 
political  independence,  of  which  a  parallel  can  be  seen  in  the  diplomatic 
ceremonies  between  allied  States. 

(e)  The  knowledge  ot  pedigrees  {getfa)  and  of  the  history  (t^w/n's) 
of  the  native  village.  Instruction  in  these  two  departments  is  not  gimi 
publicly.  In  Samoan  law  it  is  strictly  forbidden  to  publish  openly  the 
pedigree  of  another  family,  tola  gafa.  An  (^ence  against  this  kw 
invariably  calls  forth  great  bitterness,  and  has  often  in  earlier  timei 
led  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  In  the  late  Samoan  royal  prooe« 
between  Mata'afa  and  Tanumafile  (1808)  many  were  the  sins  conmutted 
through  the  ignorance  of  this  fact ;  the  hatred  which  was  then  by  thii  ji  i 
means  sown  among  the  natives  can  be  proved  to  be  at  the  root  of  msnj  ( 
quarrels  of  the  present  day.  '-"^ 

The  higher  the  family  the  worse  of  course  the  consequences  ol  ft  .m 
disrqg^rd  of  this  custom^  With  equal  care  are  the  traditions  doae^  jt 
associated  with  the  pedigrees  guarded  from  profanation  by  other  ja 
villages.  This  Samoan  knowledge  rests  even  to  thia  day  chiefly  upon  ^ 
oral  tradition ;  but  few^of  those  who  can  write  have,  made  any  notes  | 
upon  it.    If  a  father  is  himself  not  very  learned  in.  these  matters,  theie   >^ 
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nains  nothing  for  the  enquiring  child  but  to  help  himself,  to  listen 
the  speeches  of  other  chiefs  or  speakers,  and  here  and  there  to  ask 
[uestion.  The  Samoans  call  anyone  who  has  gained  his  knowledge 
this  way,  poto  ss  wise ;  poto  a^€  means  one  who  has  become  wise  by 
.  own  exertions — an  <'  Autodidakten  "  or  self-taught  man.  He  who 
s  to  thank  his  father  for  all  he  knows  is  called  ^^^o  U  na  no/o  tuavae  " 
r.,  '*  one  who  has  sat  behind  his  father's  legs  ").  To  understand  this 
ture  we  must  imagine  a  Samoan  tito/aHga,  or  assembly  of  chiefs  and 
dakers  in  the  Boundhouse,  leaning  against  the  posts  of  which  the 
m.  sit  with  their  legs  crossed,  whilst  the  children  are  not  allowed 
^hin  the  circle,  but  crouch  behind  their  fathers. 

U.   THE   LAWS  OF  INHEKITANCE. 

The  Samoan  law  of  inheritance  rests  upon  the  basis  of  relationship 
the  sense  of  the  Oerman  legal  term  *'  a^naium.^^  A  further  similarity 
the  ''  Fidsi  commiu  "  consists  therein,  that  in  both  cases  land  is  the 
ief  article  of  inheritance.  In  other  respects  the  position  of  the  Samoan 
uivalent.is  the  better  one. 

If  all  male  persons  descended  on  the  male  side  from  a  common 
cestor,  the  founder  of  the  family  as  handed  down  by  tradition,  they 
)  called  in  Samoan  tmnatane  (male  from  male).  Their  cognates  (male 
on  female)  tafnafqfine  tatnasay  or  tamafanau,  also  M^etaUduma  (f.^.,  he 
LO  holds  the  place  of  honour  in  the  front  part  of  the  house),  who  only 
ve  their  turn  when  no  real  tamatane  is  forthcoming. 

Por  the  privilege  which  the  tamatane  has  in  the  matter  of  inheritance, 
)  tamafafim  is  to  a  certain  extent  compensated,  in  that  owing  to  the 
^aiga  between  brother  and  sister,  certain  honours  must  be  conferred 
on  him  by  the  tamatane.  This  is  expressed  by  the  offering  of 
>d8tuff6  and  mats  on  certain  occasions  (taulaga).  Besides  this, 
wever,  the  tamafafine  really  exercises  great  influence  in  all  family 
itters,  owing  to  the  Samoan  superstition  that  the  wrath  of  the  sister 
her  descendants  may  bring  disaster  upon  the  family,  and  it  may  as 
HI  be  mentioned  here  at  once  that  in  this  way  not  infrequently  power 
brought  to  bear  against  well-grounded  daima  for  inheritance. 

A  general  term  for  tamatane  and  tamafafine  is  m/t  (heirs  expectant 
a  wider  sense). 

The  regular  order  of  inheritance  may  be  described  as  a  kind  of 
oiority.  For  instance :  if  the  founder  X  has  two  sons,  A  and  B,  and 
«  appointed  A  his  heir,  then  at  A's  decease,  not  his  children,  but  B, 
e  surriying  brother  {^oletoe  oU  ueo)  has  the  right  to  inherit.  If  B 
80,  the  name  may  not  remain  in  his  family,  but  must  return  to  the 
ildren  of  A,  and  so  on  alternately.     {Felafoa^i  « to  throw  to  and  fro.) 

X,  however,  has  free  choice  whether  to  i^point  A  or  B  his  heir, 
rimogeniture  has  no  privilege,  although  in  most  cases  the  elder  is 
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natorallj  dioaen.  If  B  is  made  heir  A  is  called  Uie9ls  mm.  The  U$  • 
Is  M90  paasee  even  when  of  greater  age  as  the  son  of  the  heir  (perhaps 
his  jonnger  brother),  for  so  long  as  the  hitter  has  the  ^«£r  (power). 

Should  a  son  have  preiionslj  been  disinharited  (0.f.^  cast  out  for 
bad  behaviour),  both  he  and  his  issue  are  cot  off  for  all  time  from  the 
inheritance. 

Upon  which  of  the  hetrs  prospective  the  choice  falls  depends  partly 
upon  the  possessor  at  the  time,  and  also  partly  upon  the  other  memben 
of  the  ftunilj.  The  rule  is  that  the  testator  draws  up  a  testament 
{maioaega)y  and  therein  names  his  heir.  This  appointmait  {Ufif^) 
requires  the  consent  of  the  other  parties.  A  cautious  w^mtm  wSL 
therefore  seek  to  arrange  that  he  shall  be  sure  of  this  consent.  Should 
the  possessor  {gugu)  die  without  a  will,  the  appointmoit  of  his  succenor 
takes  place  by  unanimous  family  decree. 

Since  "  disagreement "  is  a  national  Samoan  vice,  it  follows  thst 
quarrels  over  inheritance  are  extremely  frequent  If  it  came  in 
consequence  of  such  a  quarriel  to  deeds  of  violence,  as  it  often  did  in 
earlier  days,  the  victory  fell  of  course  not  to  right  but  to  might 
Further  instances  of  the  maxim  *'  Might  before  Bight "  were  givoi 
in  the  coimtless  civic  wars  of  past  Samoan  histoiy.  A  rightful  heir 
who  belonged  to  the  defeated  party  had  to  submit  to  be  dispossessed 
by  a  relation  who  sided  with  the  victors.  That  the  tamafajme  have 
now  and  then  used  their  influence  amiss  in  the  settlement  of  such 
difficulties  has  been  already  mentioned.  Furthermore,  the  branching 
out  of  families  whidi  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  generations  hsi 
had  as  a  natural  consequence  that  family  ties  have  been  loosened,  that 
many  branches  have  settled  in  other  villages,  and  that  the  name 
remained  a  fixture  in  only  one  line.  The  total  outcome  of  all  these 
events  is  that  in  many  Samoan  families  the  actual  possession  does  not 
correspond  with  the  legal,  if  the  '*  might  is  right "  (or  dub  law)  be 
admitted  as  legal,  and  all  alterations  brought  about  by  force  be  looked 
upon  accordingly  also  as  constitutional. 

Unrestricted  continuance  of  the  line  of  inheritance  is  under  all 
circumstances  the  personal  right  of  a  successor.  Debaned  from 
inheritance,  for  instance,  are  the  weak  in  mind,  cripples,  and  such  as 
have  behaved  in  a  hard-hearted  way  to  the  ftunily  head  for  the  time 
being.  Should  the  chosen  heir  be  too  young,  a  loeum  Unmu  is  put  in, 
who  has  to  vacate  on  the  latter's  coming  of  age. 

Descent  can  in  the  following  cases  be  replaced  by  adoption : — 

(a)  If  no  9ul%  is  present,  or  those  present  are  disqualified  (Shi  mm^ 
U  aiga), 

(&)  If  the  testator  fear  that  after  his  death  his  family  may  become 
subjugated  by  a  stronger  family. 

In  case  (a)  a  relation  of  the  wife  is  taken,  and  the  heir  by  adoption 
is  named  tama  vavM^  or  shortly,  va^tama. 
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In  caae  (&)  the  testator  chooses  the  son  of  an  influential  chief  or 
speaker,  and  hopes  that  in  the  future  he  may  be  able  by  the  glory  of 
his  family  traditions  to  protect  the  family  of  his  adoption — such 
adopted  sons  are  called  tama  siH.  Another  word  for  adopted  son  is 
tamafai.  Under  the  latter  is  understood  a  boy  who  has  been  adopted 
for  any  reason,  for  instance :  on  account  of  being  an  orphan  or  poor. 
It  is  not  exceptional  for  even  a  tama/ai  if  he  makes  himself  useful  and 
lovable.  But  he  has  no  expectations  in  this  direction.  It  is  otherwise 
with  the  tama  vavae  and  the  tama  n't.  In  general  the  word  tama/ai 
3an  apply  to  both  of  these.  By  suit  is  often  understood  the  adopted 
beir ;  but  in  this  case  the  tamatane  and  tama/afine  are  called  for  the 
sake  of  distinction.     Suit  moni  =  real  heirs. 

The  adopted  son  has  as  successor  the  complete  rights  of  a  mataif 
with  one  exception.  He  cannot  make  a  mdvaega  (will)  in  favour  of  a 
blood  relation  or  an  adopted  son  of  his  own ;  after  his  death  the  name 
reverts  to  the  family  of  the  adopting  father,  which  decides  upon  the 
choice  of  a  successor.  Adopted  sons  also  have  often  succeeded  in 
keeping  by  force  the  position  only  temporarily  allotted  to  them,  and  in 
assuring  the  succession  to  their  own  blood  relations.  Taken  altogether, 
the  association  of  the  families  of  an  adopted  father  and  son  is  often  the 
source  of  many  quarrels  as  soon  as  the  former  has  closed  his  eyes. 
When  the  motoi  is  dead  and  the  succession  arranged,  the  heir  may  not 
at  once  assimie  the  name  imtil  a  saof'a^iga  (meeting)  of  the  whole 
village  has  been  convened.  The  first  meeting  in  which  he  takes  part 
has  the  significance  of  a  universal  recognition  of  his  new  position.  He 
receives  the  katva  for  the  first  time  under  his  new  name,  and  the 
celebration  ends  with  a  meal  at  the  expense  of  his  family.  The 
provisions  of  a  succession  can  therefore  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1.  Personal  qualification, 

2.  Presence  of  a  claim  either  (a)  through  descent,  or  (&)  through 
adoption. 

3.  Nomination  either  (a)  through  the  last  will  of  the  testator,  or 
(6)  without  will  by  the  family. 

4.  SaofaHga  »  public  recognition. 


THE  MAOM  AND  THE  MOA. 


rhaa  been  a  matter  of  discoBsion  amoiigst  scientists  and  othen 
for  over  fifty  years,  as  to  whether  the  Maori— properly  so  called 
— ever  knew  the  Moa  {Dtnomis)  as  a  living  bird.  It  has  been 
affirmed  by  some  and  denied  by  others,  whilst  many  have  held  that 
the  bird  was  seen  by  and  finally  exterminated  by  the  so-called 
Tanffata^whenua^  or  original  inhabitants  of  these  isles,  who  were  in 
occupation  when  the  Maoris  first  arrived  in  the  times  of  Toi-te- 
huatahi,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centoiy. 
The  period  of  Toi  is  probably  as  well  fixed  as  any  date  in  Polynesian 
history,  and  therefore  is  important  in  this  connection.  On  his  arriTal 
from  Tahiti  he  found  the  West  Coast  of  the  North  Island  occupied 
from  the  North 'Cape  to  Wai-ngongoro  (in  South  Tamnaki  Bight), 
and  the  East  Coast"  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  eastern  parts  of  The 
Bay  of  Plenty.  The  people  Toi  found  here  arrived  in  six  canoee, 
that  made  the  land  at  Nga-Motu  (the  Sugar-loaf  Islands),  near  New 
Plymouth,  and  from  there  spread  outwards.  These  people  differed 
somewhat  from  the  Eastern,  or  purer  Polynesians  known  as  the 
Maoris,  in  that  they  were  more  mixed  with  a  Melanesian  strain- 
somewhat  like  the  Fiji  Islanders  so  far  as  the  description  of  them 
that  has  been  handed  down  can  be  trusted.  These  people  were  the 
true  Tangata-whenua^  or  original  inhabitants,  who  arrived  here  after 
the  discovery  of  th^  islands  by  Kupe,  and  by  many  are  believed 
to  be  the  people  who  exterminated  the  Moa.  The  following  acoount 
goes  to  show  that  the  Moa  was  alive  in  the  North  Island  on  the 
arrival  of  Toi-te-huatahi,  circa  1150. 

As  *no  doubt  the  publication  of  the  following  account  of  the  Moa 
will  give  rise  to  some  discussion,  it  will  be  as  well  to  state  the 
authority  for  it.  It  is  no  doubt  strange  that  the  facts  stated  in  this 
account  have  not  come  to  light  before.  But  they  formed  part  of  * 
aeries  q#  Woable  papaom  that  we«e  dictated  by  some  of  the  old  priests 
of  A^  WhAFe-wiaangii,  or  house  of  learning,  and  until  qnite  lately 
have  been  considered  of  so  sacred,  or  semi-sacred  a  character,  that 
they  have  not  been  communicated  to  Eiiropeans. 

The  particular  part  of  these  documents  relating  to  the  Moa,  were 
dictated  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Jury  at  Poverty  Bay,  in  1839-40,  by  the  old 
men  Te  Apaapa-o-te-rangi,  Kahutia,  and  Te  Akitu,  and  in  Febmaxji 
1840,  were  copied  out  for  H.  T.  Whatahoro  (Mr.  Jury's  son),  and 
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liave  been  in  his  possession  ever  since.  It  is  by  the  latter's  oourtesj 
I  am  enabled  to  use  his  father's  notes. 

Biologists  will  at  once  feel  inclined  to  discard  the  description  of 
the  Moa  given  in  this  paper,  because  it  mentions  that  it  had  wings. 
There  is  a  passible  explanation  of  this  I  think.  In  the  first  place  we 
must  remember  that  the  tradition  has  been  handed  down  through 
many  generations,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  variation  and  additions. 
It  is  possible  that  the  *  wings '  have  been  added  to  the  story  in  more 
recent  times,  when  the  Moa  had  disappeared  and  its  exact  description 
forgotten.  There  has,  possibly,  been  some  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  the 
traditional  account  of  the  Moa  and  that  of  another  traditional 
monstrous  bird  which  partook,  according  to  those  traditions,  more  of 
the  character  of  the  Pterodactyle,  having  a  reptile  body  and  large 
wings,  and  this  tradition  is  veiy  ancient  indeed.  However  this  may 
be,  the  account  of  the  habits  of  the  Moa  agree  with  what  has  been 
deduced  from  a  study  of  their  skeletons,  and  shows  why  the  bones 
are  so  often  found  in  swamps,  etc. 

The  original  Maori  of  this  tradition  will  be  printed  with  others 
later  on. 


After  explaining  about  the  parts  of  the  countiy  occupied  by  the 
Tangata-whenua  (which  differs  somewhat  from  the  much  fuller 
account  we  have)  the  narrative  states  (I  translate) — ''  Now,  the  great 
reason  why  those  other  parts  were  unoccupied  by  man,  right  over  to 
the  South  Island,  was  a  bird  the  Kura-nui,  that  is,  a  Moa — now  so 
called.  The  proper  name  of  this  bird  is  a  Kura-nui.  The  first  man 
to  discover  this  bird  was  Rud-kapanga,  who  came  over  in  Toi's  canoe ; 
Te  Manu-waero-rua  (Toi's  father)  was  the  elder  brother,  and  Bua- 
kapanga  was  the  younger.* 

*' Rua-kapanga  went  on  one  occasion  with  some  men  of  Ngati- 
Whiti-kau,  one  of  the  sub-divisions  of  Ngati-Te-Pananehu  (aboriginal 
people),  away  inland  of  Maketu  (in  the  Bay  of  Plenty)  to  the  forests, 
to  snare  birds.  After  they  had  been  there  for  a  long  time,  Hua- 
kapanga  ascended  a  ridge  to  see  what  the  nature  of  the  country  was 
like.  As  he  sat  there,  he  beheld  a  bird  passing  along  the  open  plain 
by  the  course  of  a  stream.  He  said  to  himself.  What  manner  of  bird 
is  this?  He  thought  it  might  be  a  ngarara  (reptile)  that  had  taken 
on  the  form  of  a  bird.      He  said  to  his  companions,  ^  Perhaps  it  is 

*  It  may  be  notioed  jnst  here,  that  there  are  traditions  about  a  great  bird 
named  Te  Mana-nui-a-Roa-kapanga,  known  both  to  other  Maoria  and  to  Raro- 
tongans.  It  Ia  not  quite  conaistent  to  say  that  this  man  discovered  the  Moa,  and 
at  the  same  time  account  for  the  southern  part  of  the  North  Island  not  being 
inhabited  by  the  tangata-whenua  because  of  the  Moa,  the  latter  people  being  here 
long  before  Rua-kapanga. 
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XTpoko-hao-kai  or  Ng^rara-huarau.*  Those  ngarara  hare  at  all 
times  the  power  of  ohanging  their  form — sometimes  into  a  whale,  a 
seal,  a  inan,  or  a  long-haired  dog.'  He  commanded  his  oompanioiu 
to  remain  concealed  lest  it  (the  bird)  should  think  thej  were 
after  it.  When  the  bird  came  dose  under  where  they  were,  thej 
then  distinctly  saw  that  it  was  not  a  ngarara  but  a  monstrous  bird 
indeed ! 

'<  Nevertheless,  they  had  some  doubts  about  it  beoause  of  its 
extraordinary  size.  It  was  not  long  before  others  appeared,  seyenteen 
of  them,  coming  along  by  the  same  way  as  the  first.  Bua-kapanga 
had  now  no  doubt  they  were  not  ngararas,  and  was  pure  they  were 
birds.  They  stretched  forth  their  necks  to  gather  the  fruits,  hov 
long  indeed  were  their  necks !  When  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  they  stood  on  the  edge  and  stretched  down  their  necks  into 
the  water  and  brought  up  some  kakahi  (fresh  water  mussels),  cray- 
fish, fish,  mud,  and  eels.  Tawa,  maiai,  hinauy  and  pokaka  trees 
furnished  the  fruit  they  ate,  and  from  the  badks  of  the  stream  they 
got  the  koka  (or  wild  turnip)  of  which  they  ate  the  whole  from  the 
leaves  to  the  root — ^not  a  fragment  was  left. 

''  Rua-kapanga  now  sent  forward  his  two  dogs  named  '  Te  Ata- 
kura '  and  '  Kau-moana,'  the  first  of  which  was  a  female.  When  the 
two  dogs  reached  the  birds  they  all  gathered  together,  and  stood,  not 
moving,  whilst  the  feathers  on  their  backs  and  necks  stood  up,  and 
their  wings  expanded  like  a  common  fowl.  Each  stretched  out  its 
neck  in  front.  Now  it  was  that  Bua-kapanga  descended  from  the 
top  of  the  ridge  to  just  above  the  birds,  and  urged  on  his  dogs,  at 
which  the  male  dog  fiew  at  them,  when  one  of  the  birds  struck  him 
a  downward  blow  on  its  head,  with  its  beak,  and  killed  the  dog. 
The  birds  then  ran  up  and  picked  at  the  body  with  their  beaks,  first 
taking  out  the  eyes,  afterwards  piercing  the  body.  Bua-kapanga 
called  off  his  other  dog,  and  then  the  people  cast  stones  at  the  birds 
which  went  off  leisurely  without  apparent  fear,  occasionally  stopping 
and  turning  round  and  looking  at  the  men  on  the  ridge ;  then  thej 
departed  making  a  noise  with  their  mouths.  They  did  not  run  at  all, 
but  went  off  slowly,  sometimes  turning  to  look  behind  at  the  men, 
then  going  on  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  young  grass  and  wild 
cabbage." 

The  narrative  then  side-tracks  off  to  fully  describe  Bua-kapanga's 
companions,  but  this  will  appear  in  full  later  on. 

*'  My  narrative  will  now  return  to  the  birds  seen  by  Bua-kapanga. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Aut&,  Komako,  Waihao,  Kawa^a*kura  and 
Mohio,    which  are  all  the  names  that  were  handed    down  in  the 

*  Both  names  of  reptile  monsters.— See  this  Jpomal,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  202,  for  la 
aooonnt  of  the  last  named  of  the  two. 
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Whare-wananga.  All  these  people  were  companions  of  Toi-te-hua- 
tahi ;  Te  Kawa-a-kura  was  the  brother  of  Te  Huiarei,  Toi's  wife, 
prhilst  Waihao  was  another  brother-in-law.  .  .  .  Bua-kapanga 
ind  his  friends  went  to  follow  the  tracks  of  the  birds,  which  they 
LBcertained  foUowed  the  banks  of  the  stream,  or  in  the  water,  some- 
imes  on  the  edge  of  the  swamps.  They  did  not  ascend  the  hills,  but 
Lopt  close  to  the  water ;  and  it  was  here  they  slept,  or  else  near  the 
Mlgea  of  the  swamps,  or  undulating  or  level  land.  In  such  places  they 
■ested  or  slept.     They  also  inhabited  caves  during  the  winter  time. 

"When  they  found  the  tracks  used  by  the  birds  they  proceeded 
o  build  a  snare  in  the  track "  [a  sketch  shows  the  snare,  like  a 
gallows  with  three  uprights]  *'  with  a  rope  fastened  to  a  post  near 
ihe  snare,  so  that  if  the  bird  got  caught  it  would  be  held  by  the 
[K)8t,  and  thus  be  snared.  They  then  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
[>irds.     In  the  morning  the  birds  came  along. 

"  The  name  for  the  birds  was  not  known  at  that  time ;  but  they 
called  them  '  Te  Manu-whakatau,'  because  the  height  was  the  same  as 
\  man,  such  was  the  length  of  the  neck  and  the  legs."  [It  is  not 
2lear  whether  this  means  that  the  whole  height  was  equal  to  a  man's, 
)r  whether  it  was  twice  the  height.]  *'  Enough  of  that.  Three  birds 
3ame  up  to  the  snare ;  one  in  front,  the  others  following.  Such  was 
bheir  way,  but  when  ^hey  came  to  a  plain  or  open  place  they 
separated.  W  hen  (the  first)  came  to  the  snare,  its  neck  was  caught ; 
the  rope  became  taught,  and  the  bird  called  out.  Its  cry  was  like 
that  of  the  bittern,  a  kind  of  grunt.  Another  one  was  caught  in  the 
lame  manner,  making  two,  and  then  their  cries  were  so  increased 
that  they  could  be  heard  a  long  way  off — it  was  like  the  noise  of  a 
inikaea  (a  trumpet).  The  third  bird  came  up,  when  they  all  cried 
dut  together,  whilst  the  third  bird  bit  the  rope  so  it  parted ;  it  did 
the  same  with  the  other,  so  that  both  ropes  were  severed,  and  away 
went  the  birds. 

''  The  men  then  constructed  another  snare,  with  a  spring,  so  that  it 
should  be  low,  in  order  that  the  body  and  one  of  its  legs  should  be 
caught.  In  this  way  one  was  snared,  but  before  the  spring  flew  up, 
the  rope  was  cut  (bitten  through)  by  the  other  birds,  and  the  one 
caught  escaped.  On  another  occasion  another  snare  was  made,  and  a 
causeway  built  of  wood,  so  the  birds  should  climb  up  the  snare 
being  above.  In  this  way  a  bird  was  caught  with  the  legs  upwards, 
80  that  the  others  could  not  cut  the  rope.  The  other  birds  did  not 
move  away  from  where  their  friend  was  caught.  They  would  remain 
there  three  or  four  nights,  and  then  go,  leaving  their  friend  in  the 
snare. 

*'  So  Hua-kapanga  and  his  friends  went  to  have  a  look  at  the  snare 
with  '  the  Manu-whakatau '  in  it.  They  fastened  pieces  of  wood  to 
each  leg,  which  were  about  a  fathom  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  the 
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calf  of  a  man's  leg.  These  pieces  of  wood  were  fastened  with  rope 
and  then  attached  to  the  body,  and  the  base  of  the  neck  was  fastene 
by  four  ropes,  l^us  they  led  it,  one  man  in  front*  two  behinc 
another  by  the  side  with  the  ropes.  After  cutting  the  rope  off  th 
snare  (the  spring)  the  bird  came  to  the  ground.  Whilst  it  wa 
suspended  abore  on  the  snare,  the  kura^  or  red-feathers,  were  pnllei 
but  from  its  sides  to  be  used  as  plumes,  together  with  the  tail  feathers 
there  were  twenty- four  feathers  in  ^e  tail,  and  two  hundred  from  thi 
sides  of  the  two  wings.  The  bird  was  thus  led  to  the  Tillage,  when 
everyone  gathered  to  look  at  it.  Then  one  man  approached '  its  side 
he  was  a  very  tall  man  of  the  Hua-tamore  hapu,  (Here  the  recitei 
Apaapa-o-te-rangi  said,  <  If  I  were  to  stand  up  and  elevate  my  arm, 
that  man  would  have  been  taller  than  the  height  of  my  body  and  arm 
It  was  thus  explained  by  the  old  men  of  the  Whare-w&nanga.')  The 
man's  name  was  Itokuroku.  When  he  got  close  to  the  aide  of  the 
bird,  it  struck  him  with  its  left  wing,  and  Te  Bokurokn  was  kiUed 
right  out.     Then  the  bird  was  killed. 

"The  bird  was  called  a  *  Kura-nui '  because  of  tiie  kura^  or  red 
feathers,  taken  from  its  sides,  the  two  hundred  feathers  mentioned 
hence  'Kura-nuL'  And  because  it  was  Bua-kapanga  who  fin) 
discovered  this  bird  it  was  called  ''  Te  manu-o-Bua-kapanga 
(Rua-kapanga's  bird).  It  was  a  very  long  time  afterwards  that  th( 
name  Moa  was  heard  of ;  it  was  not  its  original  name ;  the  only  naou 
it  was  known  by  at  first  was  that  given  by  its  discoverer,  'T( 
Manu-whakatau '  and  '  Kura-nui.' 

*^  The  reason  that  the  Moa  disappeared  was  this :  when  Tamatea^ 
and  the  others  arrived,  he  gave  orders  that  the  plains  of  the  countr 
should  be  burnt  so  that  the  land  should  be  cleared.  He  said  to  tht 
tribes,  when  they  were  travelling  and  came  across  clumps  of  bushes 
etc.,  they  should  burn  them  lest  they  remained  as  refugee  for  reptile 
(f.^.,  ngarara  and  moko-peke — lizards;  taniwhas — monsters),  etc 
All  men  consented  to  do  this  when  they  traveUed ;  and  hence  died  th< 
numerous  reptiles  of  this  island  through  fire  ;  and  also  the  bird,  the 
'  Kura-nui,'  which  is  called  the  Moa.  It  died  in  the  lakes  and  swamps; 
they  fled  to  the  swamps  to  take  refuge  for  fear  of  being  burnt;  thej 
fled  before  the  fierceness  of  the  fires ;  they  fled  to  the  deep  parts;  thej 
fell  over  cliffs  and  died.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
'  Kura-nui,'  through  the  fires.  Hence  the  tribes  say  :  it  was  the  fiiee 
of  Tamatea-ariki  that  killed  the  '  Kura-nui.'  It  was  not  thought  (in 
those  times)  that  the  so*called  Moa  would  be  exterminated  by  the  fire; 
it  was  thought  they  would  have  fled  to  the  forests  and  have  dwelt 

*  Tamatea-ariki-Bui  was  the  high  chief  of  the  nugraiioii  that  oame  hne  fm 
Tahiti  in  the  '*  Taki-timu  "  canoe,  eit-ca  1350,  whilst  Rna-kapanga  and  Toi-te-hia- 
tohi  arrived  about  eight  or  nine  generations  previously. 
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there.  When  they  were  killed  it;  was  then  understood  that  they  were 
not  forest-dwelling  hirds,  but  rather  birds  of  the  open  and  scrubby 
places.  It  was  only  when  the  Tawa^  the  Karaka,  the  Mataly  and  the 
Pokaka,  were  in  fruit,  that  they  entered  the  forests  to  eat  of  those 
fruits.  In  the  evenings  they  came  forth  from  the  forests  to  the  open, 
and  stayed  by  the  sides  of  the  streams,  lakes,  and  swamps.  They 
were  not  swimming  birds ;  if  they  came  to  a  deep  part,  they  floated 
there  and  then  died — ^such  was  the  way  of  that  bird." 


THE   COCOANUT   AND   THE   PEOPLING  OF 
THE  PACIFIC. 


A  MONO  our  recent  exchange  is  "  Contributions  from  the  United 
States  National  Herbarium,"  Vol.  XIY.,  part  2,  being  the 
''  Histoiy  of  the  Gocoanut  Palm  in  America,"  by  0.  F.  Ck>ok.  This  ii 
the  second  paper  by  the  same  author  on  this  subject,  and  containi 
further  historical  and  botanical  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  oooosnnt 
is  a  native  of  North-west  South  America.  The  author  shows  yeiy 
completely  that  De  Caudole  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  this 
wide-spread  palm  was  a  native  of  Indonesia  or  Asia.  If  this  contention 
is  proved  (as  it  seems  to  be),  there  are  some  interesting  questions 
arising  out  of  it  in  connection  with  the  early  peophng  of  the  Pacific 

The  author  shows,  we  think  conclusively,  that  the  cocoanut  does 
not  propagate  itself  by  accidental  drift  across  the  ocean.  At  any  rate, 
if  it  ever  does  so,  it  would  only  be  in  cases  where  the  drift  is  for  rerj 
short  distances.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  cocoanut  has  been 
spread  over  the  tropics  by  the  aid  of  man. 

If  so,  it  would,  appear  probable  that  there  must  have  been  migrations 
from  South  America  to  the  isles  of  Polynesia ;  and  this  theory  the 
author  maintains,  but  supposes  it  to  have  occurred  in  very  ancient 
times.  He  says,  p.  296,  '*  The  period  in  which  the  cocoanut  was  fint 
carried  westward  across  the  Pacific  was  in  all  probability  so  extremely 
remote  that  shore  lines  and  land  masses  may  easily  have  been  different 
from  what  they  are  now."  He  adduces  some  instances  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  South  American  aborigines  carried  their  voyages  in  ancient 
times,  but  does  not  give  any  instances  of  their  reaching  the  islands ; 
indeed,  it  is  probably  impossible  to  do  so  from  other  than  botanical 
evidence.  We  may  remember,  however,  in  this  connection  that  the 
Easter  Islanders  relate  that  the  ancestors  of  the  *'  long- eared  people  " 
who  were  found  in  occupation  of  that  island  when  the  Polynesian 
people  arrived  there  some  twenty  to  thirty  generations  ago,  are  said 
to  have  come  from  some  very  hot  country  away  to  the  east.  And 
again,  that  Dr.  Carroll  holds  that  the  Easter  Island  hyrogliphics  are 
related  to  those  of  the  Peruvian  Quichua  people.  The  Marqueaans 
have  a  tradition  (according  to  Captain  Porter)  that  they  obtained  their 
coooanuts  originally  from  some  island  or  country  called  Ootoopoo 
(probably  Otupu  m  mod^wu'^^yii^ftas^^^Xfcw^^ft  ^^nndward  or  eastward 
of  that  group. 
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Even  if  there  had  been  such  migratioas  from  South  or  Central 
America  to  the  Central  Pacific  bringing  with  them  the  cocoanuts,  the 
probability  is  that  the  Polynesians  exterminated  the  people  when  they 
overran  the  Pacific  in  the  fifth  and  following  centuries.  There  is  little, 
however,  to  support  this  view  of  a  prior  population  in  the  islands  to  be 
deduced  from  the  well-preserved  tradition  of  the  present  inhabitants, 
beyond  the  Easter  Island  story. 

We  think  it  quite  possible,  with  the  known  powers  of  navigation 
of  the  Polynesians,  that  they  at  one  time  or  other  did  extend  their 
voyages  to  the  coasts  of  America,  and  may  have  brought  back  with 
them  both  the  cocoanuts  and  the  kwntura  (or  sweet  potato).  But  here 
arises  a  question  that  the  present  writer  feels  unequal  to  solving,  t.0., 
<<  Is  the  American  coooanut  so  nearly  identical  with  that  of  Central 
Polynesia  as  to  allow  of  its  having  been  obtained  from  the  former 
country  within  the  Polynesian  period,  or,  say  within  the  last  fifteen 
hundred  years?  Could  the  variations  (if  any)  have  become  fixed 
within  that  period  ? '' 

Mr.  Cook  himself  adduces  some  evidence  of  the  easterly  drift  of  a 
Polynesian  population  to  the  shores  of  America.  He  says  (p.  295), 
**Ab  an  indication  that  some  of  these  expeditions  from  Polynesia 
reached  the  American  continent,  we  may  refer  to  the  banana^-a  plant 
certainly  a  native  of  the  Old  World,  and  also  widely  distributed  in 
pre-Spanish  America.  Balboa*  found,  on  his  first  expedition  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  a  tribe  of  dark-skinned  heavily  tattooed  people, 
with  frizzled  hair,  which  various  historians  have  described  as  negroes, 
following  a  statement  to  that  effect  by  Peter  Martyr : — *  There  is  a 
region  not  past  two  dayes  iorney  distant  from  Quarequa  in  which 
they  founde  only  black  Moores,  and  those  exceedynge  fierce  and  cruell. 
.  .  .'  Oviedo's  much  more  detailed  account  of  these  people  makes 
it  apparent  that  they  were  not  negroes.  Peter  Martyr's  statement  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  casual  report  echoed  from  second-hand  information. 
Oviedo's  narrative  was  drawn  up  on  the  isthmus  when  he  arrived 
in  1513,  the  year  after  Balboa  crossed.  It  embodies  the  direct 
testimony  of  Balboa  himself  and  other  eye-witnesses  of  the  event  of 
his  remarkable  expedition." 

"  It  is  evident  enough  from  Oviedo's  account  that  the  black 
frizzle-haired  people  encountered  by  Balboa  were  recent  intruders 
and  not  ordinary  Indians,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication, 
expressed  or  implied,  that  they  were  African  negroes,  who  were  quite 
unable  to  make  voyages  to  America  either  by  design  or  accident. 
....     The  Pacific,  however,  was  the  scene  of  a  maritime  activity, 

*  Balboa,  the  so-oalled  disooTerer  of  the  Paoifto  Ocean  in  1513.  It  is  almoet 
needlen  to  say  that  Polynesian  navigators  had  trayeraed  large  igaxt^  oi  ^\&  ^^».\r 
ooean  nearJf  a  thotutind  yean  before  Balboa  saw  it. 
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as  shown  not  only  by  the  Polynesians,  but  by  the  dark  frizzle-liaired 
Melanesian  people  who  were  extending  themselves  to  the  eastward, 
and  had  reached  not  only  Fiji  and  Tonga  but  Tahiti  and  the  Marquesas. 
The  place  where  these  frizzle-haired  people  were  found  by  Balboa  was 
close  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  very  far  from  the  Atlantic." 

Now  this  would  be  good  evidence  of  the  arrival  of  some  Polynenans 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  were  the  people  not 
despribed  as  * 'frizzle-haired."  No  true  Polynesian  is  frizzle-headed 
in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term,  though  the  description  would  apply 
to  the  Fijians,  a  mixture  of  Polynesian  and  Melanesian.  Nor  could 
these  people  have  been  true  Melanesians,  for  they  do  not  tattoo,  nor 
are  they  extensive  voyagers  like  the  Polynesians ;  unices,  indeed,  they 
were  taken  by  the  latter  on  their  voyages  as  sailors  and  servitors— a 
thing  that  has  apparently  not  been  infrequent.  We  know  that  there 
were  Melanesians  (or  half-bred  Melanesians)  in  Ba4atea  Island,  near 
Tahiti,  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  if  not  later,  and  many  things 
seem  to  point  to  their  having  been  in  Hawaii  and  Tahiti  as  late  as  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  great  migration  to  New  Zealand  took 
place  from  the  latter  island.  But  these  people  had  been  taken  there 
by  the  Polynesians,  to  whom  they  stood  in  the  relation  of  serfe;  th^ 
were  not  natives  of  those  islands.  Hence,  one  would  be  inclined  to 
think  that  Balboa's  *'  frizzle-haired  "  people  of  Panama  were  the  crews 
of  some  Polynesian  navigators  who  had  crossed  the  ocean  to  that  part, 
were  it  not  that  none  of  the  straight  or  curly-haired  people  are 
mentioned  such  as  the  Polynesians  are. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Cook's  paper  (seventy-two  pages)  is  most 
interesting  reading,  and  no  one  who  deals  with  Polynesian  histozy 
in  the  future  can  afford  to  neglect  it. 


WHIRO    AND    TOI. 


By  Hare  Honoi. 


[We  have  to  apologise  to   Mr.  Hare  Hongi   for  the  delay  in  pablishing   the 

following  paper.     The  reason  is  this :    we  have  a  very  Taluable  genealogical 

table  from  Barotonga,  collected  from  the  best  existing  sources  by  Mr.  S.  Savage, 

which  is  probably  the  most  complete  and  extensive  ever  collected  from  any  branch 

of  the  Polynesian  race ;   but  it  has  not  yet  been  published,  simply  because 

Mr.  Savage  has  not  had  time  in  his  busy  life  to  provide  the  notes  that  are  to 

aooompany  the  table.     Mr.  Savage's  table  is  important  in  regard  to  Whiro, 

inasmuch  as  it  shows  his  connection  with  other  Rarotongan  lines,  and,  indeed, 

supports  the  table  already  printed  (J.P.S.,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  48),  and  this  reveals  a 

somewhat  different  position  for  Whiro  to  that  contended  for  in  this  paper  of 

Mr.  Hare  Hongi's.    The  difference,  however,  between  the  Aitutaki  account  of 

Whiro's  position  (J.P.S.,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  144)  and  that  given  by  Te  Ariki-tara-are 

of  Barotonga  (J.P.S.,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  48)  is  not  so  great  as  to  discredit  either 

historian.     In  the  lengthy  history  of  the  Rarotongan  chief  Tang^  (the  full 

purticulars  of  which  have  not  yet  been  published),  it  is  quite  clear  that  Whiro 

was  a  contemporary  of  Tangiia,  and  from  the  context  we  may  judge  that  the 

former  was  possibly  one,  it  may  be  two,  generations  older  than  the  latter,  but  this 

is  uncertain.      And  as  Tangiia,  by  the  mean  of  many  lines  lived  twenty-six 

generations  ago,    Whiro  may   have    been    by    the  same    story    twenty-eight 

generations  back  from  the  year  1900,  and  this  brings  him  within  three  generations 

of  Toi,  whose  position  at  thirty-one  generations  back  from  1900  has  been  fixed 

with  more  certainty  than  most  of  these  old  Polynesians — see  J.P.S.,  Vol.  XVI., 

p.  182.     In  the  time  of  Toi's  grandson  Whatonga,  i.e.,  twenty-eight  generations 

btck,  there  was  a  Whiro-nui  who  was  present  at  a  great  canoe  race  held  in  Tahiti, 

when  people  from  all  the  adjaoent  groups  were  present,  even  from  as  far  as  the 

Hawaiian  group.    Whiro-nui  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  Whiro. 

A  further  reason  for  delaying  Mr.  Hare  Hongl*s  paper  was  the  hope  that 
Mr.  Tati  Salmon,  one  of  our  members  in  Tahiti,  would  have  fulfilled  his  promise, 
mads  to  us  in  1897,  and  subsequently  renewed,  that  he  would  procure  from  the 
best  authorities  in  Porapora  island,  where  Whiro  (or  Hiro)  left  descendants,  the 
genealogical  descent  from  and  story  of  this  Whiro.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Tati 
Salmon  entmsted  this  paper  to  private  hands  instead  of  to  the  mail,  and  it  is 
now  lost. 

The  interest  in  such  questions  as  the  above  is  the  mutual  light  that  traditions 
from  varioos  parts  of  the  Pacific  throw  on  one  another,  and  the  assistance  that 
their  aooord  renders  in  fixing  definite  dates  in  Polynesian  history.  In  this  respect 
Uin  Haze  Hongi  has  rendered  exc611^t  service.  We  can  afford  to  wait  awhUe  to 
iix  definitely  Whiro's  position.— Edxtob.] 
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IN  order  to  open  ap  the  way  towards  as  satisfactorily  fixing  a  still 
higher  connecting  point  of  genealogical  history  beyond  that  of 
Baatapn  (see  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  VoL  XDL,  p.  87),  we  miy 
pass  on  to  discuss  those  apparently  conunon  ancestors  Whiro  and  T(h, 
sumamed  Te  Huatahi  or  Kai-rakan,  ancestor  of  this  Ruat^u.  As 
there  is  but  one  Toi  of  his  place  and  period,  so  there  is  but  one  Whiro; 
Whiro,  the  great  warrior*navigator,  father  of  Tai  Te  AriVi,  Piaa*i-te- 
rangi,  Marania*nui-o-hotu,  and  others.  Any  doubt  as  to  the  eidstenoe 
of  another  Whiro  (or  Toi)  of  a  like  period  apparently  arises  in  the  many 
stories  of  the  many  deteendants  scattered  about  the  various  islands,  and 
to  the  confusion  through  time  and  other  causes  in  the  genealogical  lines. 
To  gravely  put  forwurd  the  theory  that  this  Whiro  was  deified  after 
death  as  "  god  of  thieves  '*  is  nonsense.  Whiro,  god  of  thieves 
(so-called),  is  one  of  the  mythical  sons  of  BangL  He  is  lord  of 
darkness  and,  incidentally,  of  death.  As  lord  of  darkness  he  is  the 
antagonist  of  Tane,  the  lord  of  light.  It  is  in  his  aspect  as  lord  of 
death  that  this  Whiro  is  stigmatised  as  being  a  ''  robber,"  for  he  is 
charged  with  having  robbed  tie  of  our  dear  onesj  and  so  as  being  the 
worst  of  robbers.  (He  is  the  original  Whiro-te-tupua  and  Whiro-te- 
tawhito.)  From  that  arises  the  term  of  haia  whiro^  applied  to  a 
notorious  thief  or  robber.  But  let  .us  move  on  to  more  profitable 
discussions. 

This  human  Whiro  it  is,  then,  who  appears  in  Mr.  Largess  taUe 
(VoL  XTT.,  facing  p.  144)  as  ''  Iro-nui-ma-oata,"  the  great  ancestor 
of  Buatapu,  whom  Whiro  precedes  by  ten  generations.  Here  Whiro 
appears  placed  at  an  elevation  of  thirty -one  to  thirty -two  generatioas 
ago,  therefore  as  contemporaneous  with  Toi.  Now,  by  most  Nev 
Zealand  lines,  the  descent  of  Buatapu  is  directly  through  Toi  (lor 
representative  lines  see  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  VII.,  &cing 
p.  40).  But  it  is  generally  inferred  that  Whiro  has  a  place  on  the  same 
linp— that  remains  still  to  be  proved.  The  fact  that  by  Mr.  Large'i 
table  Whiro  holds  such  a  position  makes  the  point  interesting ;  it  is 
worth  following  up,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  in  this  Whiro  discussion 
we  are  apparently  working  towards  a  common  elevation,  which  is  not 
quite  the  case  at  present  with  reference  to  Toi. 

To  that  end  I  present  a  portion  of  a  very  ancient  Nga-Puhi  karakia, 
a  ritual  which  is  known  as  "  Te  pure-4upapakuy^  or,  the  purification  of 
the  dead.  The  pure  is  very  lengthy  and  contains  many  divisions.  It 
was  chanted  by  the  officiating  priest  when  on  the  way  to  the  burial  of  a 
distinguished  chief ;  also  when  the  bones  of  such  were  exhumed  and 
removed,  as  was  the  ancient  custom  {hahunga),  I  give  that  portion  or 
division  wUcVi  i«  Vsiqwxx  «a  to  unvu-feo^^  te  umu'tane — which  may  be 
rendered,  potoer  i«&\3iTLg  ViiVJtiftmaU\aift\ — 
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Tena  te  umn 

Te  nmu  ka  whangai  (mo  te  umu-kaha  tena) 
Te  umu  koi  ranga 
Koia  Mouriuri 
Koia  Morekareka 
Koia  Morakitu 

Koia  Whiro  (Whiro  the  great) 
Koia  Toi  (Toi  the  great) 
Koia  Apa 
Koia  Rauru 
Koia  Whatonga 
Koia  Rutanga 
Koia  Rongomai 
Koia  Tahatiti 

Koia  Rnatapu  (Ruatapu  here) 
Koia  Rakei 

£  Pahi-moana-ariki  e 
E  Tama-ki-te-ra 
Tena  te  nmu 
Te  nmu  kai  whangai. 

(In  that  formuhi  females  are  omitted,  as  also  are  males  of  little 
note  or  who  had  lost  mana,) 

In  that  ancient  karaJda,  then,  we  find  Whiro  and  Toi  placed  together, 
and  as  ancestors  of  Ruatapu.  It  is  not  here  claimed  that  Whiro  is  the 
father  of  Toi,  but  it  is  recognised  as  a  teaching  that  Whiro  precedes  Toi, 
and  it  is  not  a  singular  instance.  The  point  that  I  wish  to  press  is  this : 
If  it  were  held  by  these  native  authors  and  authorities  that  the  plane 
of  Whiro  is  near  that  of  Ruatapu,  they  would  not  assign  him  in  all 
seriousness  to  a  plane  contemporaneous  with  Toi,  or  some  ten  generations 
beyond  his  true  position. 

It  is  just  here  that  Mr.  Large's  independent  table  comes  in  to  support 
the  position.  For,  to  sum  up,  Toi  most  assuredly  precedes  Ruatapu  by 
ten  generations ;  the  evidence  on  that  point  is  abundant  and  conclusive. 
Mr.  Large  shows  Whiro  to  precede  Ruatapu  by  ten  generations.  Finally, 
in  the  old  karaJeia  before  us,  Whiro  and  Toi  are  shown  to  be  contemporary 
and  as  ancestors  of  Ruatapu.  While  admitting  that  this  does  not 
definitely  dispose  of  the  matter,  one  may  urge  that,  from  what  is  at 
present  known  and  accepted,  it  is  useless  to  argue  that  both  parties  to 
this  agreement  must  be  wrong. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  parties  to  this  agreement  also  agree 
on  quite  a  large  number  of  other  points  concerning  Whiro,  the  individual 
members  of  his  family,  male  and  female,  and  their  doings.     And  I  do  so 
as  further  showing  the  tiioronghness  of  Maori  preaervaitioxL  oi  ^siCASi!^* 
traditional  facta,  a  tboronghnees  which  embraces  moat  mVuKLt^  ^<e^flSS&. 
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For  this  purpose  I  first  present  a  digest  of  Mr.  Largs's  story  of  Wl^ro 
(Vol.  XIL,  pp.  135,  137-8)  * 

Tautu,  the  son  of  Iro  (Whiro,  in  Maori),  was  murdered  by  the 
Ati-puna.  Owing  to  this,  Iro  decided  to  crush  the  At! -puna.  His  first 
step  was  to  send  his  daughter  Pio-ranga-taua  with  certain  instmctions 
to  her  brother  Tai-marama,  who  apparently  dwelt  in  the  district  of  the 
offending  Ati-puna.  The  girl -messenger's  errand  was  evidently  of  an 
extremely  perilous  character,  for  on  the  way  she  had  to  defend  her  life 
against  the  Ati-puna  men,  with  a  weapon  (mark  well)  improvised  of 
ara  wood.  With  this  weapon  she  slew  two  Ati-puna  men,  thereby 
succeeding  in  eventually  reaching  her  brother.  While  acting  as  his 
wife  (which  also  mark),  she  proceeded  to  impart  to  him  the  instructions 
of  Iro  their  father.f  The  plan  of  attack  on  the  Ati-puna  was  at  once 
cunningly  arranged  by  Marama,  and  the  sister  having  returned  in  safetj 
laid  it  before  Iro.  Thanks  to  the  chivalrous  conduct  of  this  brave  girl, 
the  plan  proved  successful,  the  Ati-puna  being  completely  surprised  and 
were  helplessly  crushed  ;  those  who  elBcaped  fled  to  sea,  and  "  the  land 
passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Ati-Iro.  Hence  the  name 
*  Marama-warrior-of-Enuakura.' " 

Now,  that  story  with  the  merest  variation  of  terms  is  briefly,  jet 
none  the  less  completely  supported  by  Maori  tradition.  Not  only  bo, 
but  the  Maori  text  particularly  acknowledges  the  heroic  conduct  of  the 
sister  by  recording  that  '*  the  glory  of  splendid  conquest  rested  with 
her  and  not  with  her  brother,"  Marama-the-warrior-of-Whenuakon 
notwithstanding. 

Here  are  the  references  drawn  from  two  old  epics,  the  full  texts  of 
which,  though  widely  known,  I  am  prepared  to  send  in  to  the  Joubnal 
if  needed  J  : — 

1.  '^  Ko  te  Tawhiti  ko  Karihi  (reputed  brother  of  Tawhaki) 
Ko  te  wahine  i  a  Marama  (the  acting  toi/e  of  Marama) 
Ko  Whatonga  i  mua  "  (grandson  of  Toi). 

Further  on  we  come  to  this : — 

2.  "  Ku  Tane-ma-toe-rangi 

Ko  Pera-nui  (a  son  of  Whiro,  which  see  later) 

Ko  te  ara  o  Hinga  (name  of  the  sister's  weapon,  see  later) 

I  tu  ai  te  peka  (by  which  the  branch  was  pierced,  by  her) 

I  te  turanga  parekura  (at  the  general  slaughter) 

Ko  Marama-nui-o-hotu  (Marama,  this  son  of  Whiro) 

*  The  scene  of  this  stoiy  is  probably  laid  in  Ra*iatea  Island. — Ennoa. 

tFor  fear  that  tlus  incestuous  intercourse  should  be  thought  to  be  a  "BcApeaa^ 
custom,  it  is  as  well  to  state  that  the  brother  did  not  recognise  Pio  as  a  liflter. 
—See  the  original  Vol.  XII.,  p.  138.— Editob. 

X  We  should  welcome  the  full  text  with  Mr.  Hare  Hongi'a  tranriatiow.— 
Editob. 
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Te  tin!  o  Ue-tahi  taia  Pera-nui   (the  many  Ue-tahi  having 

murdered  Pera-nui) 
Kahore  te  peka  i  riro 
I  te  Hau-tama-tane  (the  glory  of  victory  did  not  rest  in  the 

male) 
I  ta  te  tungane  (in  the  brother,  that  is) 
Ki  Tai-parae-roa  (whose  weapon  was  Tai-parae-roa) 
Riro  ke  te  peka  (on  the  contrary  the  glory) 
I  a  te  tuahine  (rested  in  that  of  the  sister) 
I  Hinga-ki-te-manowai  (with  the  weapon  Hinga-ki-te-manowai) 
I  ta  Piua-i-te-rangi "  that  of  Piua-i-te-rangi.     ("  Pio-ranga- 

taua.") 

From  another  epic  I  present  an  extract  which  makes  our  evidence 
complete : — 

3.    **  To  whare  taua  (ancestral  armoury) 
Ko  Pou-o-whiti  (named  Pou-o-whiti) 
I  maua  e  Whiro  e  Tai-te-ariki  (whence  Whiro  and  Tai-te-ariki 

took) 
Ko  Tai-parae-roa  (the  weapon,  named  Tai-parae-roa) 
Ko  Hinga  ta  te  tuahine  (that  of  the  sister  was  named  Hinga) 
He  pukai  tangata  (a  heap  of  slain  men) 
Na  Piua-i-te-rangi  "  (by  Piua-i-te-rangi). 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  striking  agreement  occurring  in 
two  historical  stories  of  such  a  remote  period,  whose  narrators,  too,  have 
continued  to  dwell  in  widely  removed  countries.  The  principle  actors 
and  incidents  of  the  one  story  are  cited,  nay  particularised,  by  the  other. 
Such  a  minute  detail  as  that  of  the  cvra  wood,  of  which  Piua*s  weapon 
was  made,  is  duly  found  recorded  by  the  Maori :  **  Ko  te  ara*  o  Hinga." 
That  ara  the  Maori  has  been  unable  to  explain  ;  it  had  become  lost  by 
time.  A  noticeable  variation  is  that  whereas  by  the  one  story  it  is  the 
many  Ati-puna  who  slay  Tautu,  son  of  Iro ;  by  the  other  it  is  the  many 
Ue-tahi  who  slay  Pera-nui,  son  of  Whiro.  The  Maori  record,  too, 
implies  that  Tai-te-ariki  (that  other  well-known  son  of  Whiro)  was 
present  at  this  particular  conquest. 

Premising  that  in  order  to  discount  the  historical  value  of  such 
aooordance  as  we  have  here,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  a  modem  imitation, 
a  wholesale  appropriation  or  a  collusion  of  the  worst  kind,  let  me  urge 
that  each  party  to  this  agreement  is  apparently  very  closely  acquainted 

*  The  ara  tree,  in  Rarotonga  and  the  adjacent  islefl,  is  the  PandanuB  odorinma  of 
the  botanists,  and  aboording  to  the  letter  changes  between  Maori  and  Rarotongan, 
shonld  probably  be  whara  in  the  former  dialect.  It  is  probable  that  the  Wharawhara 
(Atlelia)  of  New  Zealand  derives  its  name  from  the  similarity  of  its  leaves  to  the  ara 
of  the  iftUmds.— EnxroB. 
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with,  and  very  well  informed  in  his  subject.  On  that  acooont  they  are 
apparently  to  be  regarded  as  being  more  reliable  and  conclusive  than  ire 
the  most  elaborate  stories  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Mr.  Large's  meator 
'*Tama"  (spare  us  from  the  inexcusable  phonetic  horror  '*  Iseraela "), 
in  furnishing  these  records,  has  done  our  cause  a  very  distinct  service. 

I  conclude  with  some  general  observations  which  bear  upon,  and 
arise  in  the  genealogical  position  of  Whiro,  its  supreme  importance 
being  my  excuse  for  lengthening  what  I  had  intended  as  a  brief  essay. 

In  the  Rarotongan  genealogy  published  in  the  Journal  (Vol.  I., 
pp.  25-7),  "  Iro "   appears  at  an  elevation  of  forty-five  generations. 
From  our  present  knowledge  we  regard  that  portion  of  the  genealog? 
as  being  somewhat  inflated,  although  the  accompanying  text  is  precue 
and  very  full.      On  the  other   hand,  a  Tahitian  '*  Hiro "   genealogy 
appears  in  the  Joubnal  (Vol.  11.,  p.  26j,  which  places  Hiro  on  a  plane 
of  but  twenty  generations  ago.     This  genealogy  is  of  little  use  to  us,  for 
it  is  very  obviously  a  compression  of  a  more  extended  line.    Its  practical 
purpose  is  apparently  the  setting  out  in  detail  of  the  family  descendaots 
of  Tamatoa  I.  (who  lived  but  seven  or  eight  generations  ago),  and  this 
it  does  well  enough.     For  the  rest  its  Tawake-ariki  (Tava'e-ari'i)  of 
thirty-three    generations    since    belongs    to    a    plane    some    thirteen 
generations,  at  the  least,  earlier  (Vol.  VII.,  facing  p.  40).     And,  its 
representative  head  '^  Uru,"  of  thirty-five  generations  since,  belongs  to 
a  period  which  precedes  man  himself.    An  adequate  study  of  the  subject 
will  evidence  that  the  Uru  under  notice,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  table  of 
any  pretensions,  is  but  a  contraction  of  "  Ngunguru,*'  and  that  Ngana, 
its  proto-type,  is  but  a  contraction  of   ''  Ngangana."     These,  again,  are 
but  contractions  of  Tawhito-rangi-ngunguru  and  Tawhito-rangi-nga- 
ngana   {ibidem^  Tupua-rangi  and  Tawhito-rangi),   and   apply  not  to 
human  but  to  ancestral  forces  of  nature.     Uru  and  Ngana  (contractions 
merely)  appear  at  the  heads  of  various  genealogical  tables,  but  not  with 
greater  frequency  than  does  Rangi,  Rongo,  Tane,  Tu,  Atea,  Tangaroa, 
Ru,  Nuku,  Papa,  Tumu,  and  the  host  of  other  ancestral  personifications 
of  Nature -forces.     Any  one  of  these  is  proper  to  grace  the  head  of  a 
genealogical   table  as  indicating  man's  origin — Rangi   and   Papa,  for 
instance,  or,  the  Sky-father  and  Earth-mother — which  embrace  all  the 
rest.     That  being  understood,  I  will  address  myself  to  a  discussion  of 
the  Uru  (and  inevitable  Ngana)  under  notice.     If  I  desired  to  cavalierly 
dispose  of  the  question  as  to  the  incongruity  of  assigning  to  Uru  this 
plane  of  but  thirty-five  generations  ago,  I  might  refer  to  the  Jottshal 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  26)  and  say :  **  There !  there  is  Uru  (Taito-rangi-ngunguni) 
on  the  more  fitting  plane  of  seventy-one  generations."     I  prefer  to 
invite  discussion,  and  therefore  proceed  along  a  different  line,  in  this 
manner. 

Ngunguru  and  Ngangana,  or,  Rumble  and  Flare,  represent  the  mak 
elements;   and  Fire,  of  which  Te  Pupu  and  Te  Hoata,  or,  Bu)>Ue  and 
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Gleam,  represent  the  female  elements ;  and  Water  (ihedem,  Te  Hihiri 
and  Te  Rarama).  Then,  '*  why  ancestors  ?  "  yon  ask.  The  proposition 
is  a  simple  enough  one,  and  particularly  well  known  of  the  ancients ; 
but  for  Fire  and  Water,  man  could  not  exist.  For  his  existence  man  is 
indebted  to  Fire  and  Water.  Fire  and  Water  are  the  forerunners ;  in 
other  words  the  ancestors  of  man.  There  we  have  it,  and  so  it  is  that 
XJra  and  Ngana,  Te  Pupu  and  Te  Hoata,  very  properly  find  a  place  in  a 
table  which  professes  to  give  the  origin  and  descent  of  man.  But,  and 
this  must  be  insisted,  Uru  is  not  a  human  ancestor.  Who,  for  instance, 
lias  ever  heard  of  this  Uru  (or  Ngana)  living  somewhere  as  a  human 
l)eing,  or  doing  a  human  act  ?  Whereas  as  one  of  the  first  principles 
or  origins  of  man's  being,  we  may  recognise  him  anywhere.  Such 
matters  have,  forsooth,  to  be  thus  minutely  explained. 

They  who  seek  further  information  are  referred  to  the  typical 
examples  published  in  this  Journal  (Vol.  IV..  p.  129;  Vol.  XII., 
p.  144,  etc.).  If  those  do  not  prove  sufficiently  informing  to  the 
enquirer,  it  is  useless  to  seek  that  enlightenment  elsewhere.  To 
proceed: 

The  stories  relating  to  Whiro,  Tangihia,  and  Tutapu,  and  to  an 
adoption  by  Tangihia  of  Tai-te-ariki,  apparently  find  no  response  in 
New  Zealand.  This  is  a  very  curious  fact  which  requires  explanation. 
(And  "  Pa  "  is  not  Tai-te-ariki — Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  II., 
p.  277.*)  One  does  not  care  to  enter  into  a  matter  which  thus  seems 
peculiarly  to  belong  to  the  Central  Pacific.  One  would  merely  suggest 
that  in  those  stories  there  exist  evidences  which  appear  to  confound 
Whiro  with  Karika.  If  that  proves  to  be  the  case,  therein  lies  the 
explanation,  for  Karika  apparently  finds  no  important  place  in  our  New 
Zealand  traditions.f 

la  our  Maori  references  there  occur  particulars  which  connect  Whiro 
with  the  people  of  Tonga-nui  and  of  Eromanga  (?  New  Hebrides).  Any 
traditions  from  those  places  concerning  Whiro  would  be  of  great  interest 
and  service.  Are  any  Eromanga  evidences  extant  concerning  their 
ancient  chief  Ve'a,  or  Weka  ?  If  there  are  such  available  I  can  very 
readily  supplement  them  from  ours. 

In  VoL  XII.  of  the  Journal,  p.  144,  verse  6,  of  the  heroic  sone  in 
honour  of  Whiro  runs  as  follows :  "  Taku  tama  e :  E  Torea :  E  Torea 
ainei  koe  na  Ahatonga."  Does  this  Ahatonga  refer  itself  to  Whatonga, 
grandson  of  Toi  ?  Whatonga,  Hatonga,  Atonga,  is  known  in  the  Central 
Pacific.  Reference  is  found  in  the  Journal,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  99,  et  »eq,y 
and  a  genealogy  is  given  on  p.  129.     It  is  interesting  to  observe  therein 

*  The  Barotongan  family  of  Pa  are,  neyerthelesa,  the  desoendantB  of  Tai-te- 
aiiki. — ^Editob. 

t  If  Mr.  Hare  Hongi  were  acquainted  with  the  full  storiee  of  Tangihia  and 
Karika,  he  wonid  not  suggest  that  the  Rarotongana  ever  confuse  Whiro  and 
Kazika. — Editob. 
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the  record  of :  ^'  Rata  ^mth  Atonga,  Iro  and  Karika,  being  chiefs  of 
Savaii."  Another  noticeable  reference  occurs  in  this  Journal,  VoL  IV., 
p.  279,  as  follows :  *'  Enquire  of  King  Ta4hia  and  his  father  Tai-te-arii, 
and  of  Tautu,  the  friend  of  the  king,  about  these  things."  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  context  that  the  King  Ta'ihia  referred  to  here  is  none  other 
than  Tangihia,  the  foe  of  Tutapu.  That  being  admitted,  we  proceed  to 
notice  the  names  of  Tai-te-ariki  and  Tautu  occurring  in  the  sentence. 
In  these  we  recognise  the  sons  of  Whiro.  whom  we  have  been  discuasing. 
Now,  the  curious  point  about  this  sentence  is  that  Tai-te-ariki  'm 
distinctly  referred  to  as  being  the  father  (*'  metua  tane ")  of  Tangihia. 
As  that  fact  is  directly  opposed  to  the  statement  that  "  Tai-te-ariki  was 
the  adopted  son  of  Tangihia,"  the  question  arises,  which  is  right  ? 
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THE  ANCIENT   FOETIFIED   PA. 


By  W.  H.  Skinnek. 


1HE  Taranaki  coastal  district,  extending  from  the  Mokau  Biver 
-  in  the  north  to  Waitotara  in  the  south,  is  recognised  by 
horities  on  such  matters  as  being  pre-eminently  the  centre  or 
ae  of  the  ancient  New  Zealand  pa^  or  fortified  village  builder. 
)  remains  of  scores,  we  might  almost  say  hundreds,  of  these  ancient 
ingholds  are  still  to  be  seen  scattered  throughout  the  West  Coast 
net  (Taranaki)  of  the  North  Island.  The  great  isolated  cones  of 
Auckland  Isthmus,  scarped  and  counter-scarped  from  base  to 
onit  by  the  ancient  tribesmen  of  the  isthmus,  overshadowed  by 
e  bulk  and  commanding  presence,  as  it  were,  these  prototypes  of 
anaki ;  but  what  these  lack  in  bulk  they  make  up  in  numbers,  and 
ingenuity  exercised  by  their  architects  in  turning  to  the  best  and 
it  ingenious  uses  the  sites  selected  for  the  tribal  citadel.  Nowhere 
he  Dominion  are  to  be  found  so  many  and  such  excellent  specimens 
the  pa.  The  Whakatane  district,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  alone 
roaches,  but  does  not  exceed,  this  district  in  the  number  of  ptu. 
The  Polynesians  loved  the  sea,  and  the  local  branch  of  the  race 
ained  true  to  its  old  love.  Every  suitable  headland,  island,  or 
jection,  along  the  coast  of  North  Taranaki  in  particular  was  adopted 
ome  time  or  other  in  the  tribal  history  as  a  site  for  a  pa,  or  village, 
all  times  the  p^  (cockles)  or  mussel-beds  were  available,  and 
vided  a  never-failing  supply  of  food,  whilst  in  the  season  the  fishing 
ts  were  launched  forthwith  great  ceremony  to  the  tribal  fishing 
onds;  and  those  keen  sportsmen  and  close  observers  of  nature 
x^ely  ever  failed  to  harvest  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  Maori's  greatest 
cacy. 

The  fortified  pa  seems  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  institution  in 
w  Zealand,  and  especially  on  the  Taranaki  Coast.  We  learn  from 
able  tradition  that  the  real  tangata-whenua,  or  original  inhabitants 
the  country,  who  were  found  in  occupation  on  the  arrival  of 
-te-huatahi  from  Eastern  Polynesia  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
bury,  were  in  the  habit  of  building  fortified  pw ;  indeed,  they  seem 
lave  introduced  the  fashion  and  put  it  in  practise  soon  after  their 
val  on  this  coast.    This  ancient  people,  who  came,  no  doubt,  from 
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the  Western  Pacific,  are  said  to  hare  first  made  the  land  at  or  near 
Nga-Mota  (the  8agar-Ioaf  Islands^  and  made  their  first  settlement  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  ihe  Urenni  Eirer.  Ther  are  accredited  with  the 
building  of  the  following  old  paa^  which  are  still  in  good  presemtioD, 
having  no  doubt  been  kept  in  repair  untQ  thdr  abandonmimt  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  :  Mam-wehi,  Poho-knra.  Okoki, 
and  others,  all  on  the  banks  of  ihe  Urenui  Birer. 

In  the  '*  History  of  the  Taranaki  Coast, '^  reoentlT  appealing  in 
these  pages,  allusion  has  been  made  to  many  such  pm»  whilst  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  yarions  tribea.  It  is  now  propoeed  to  describe 
in  detail,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  a  typical  ancient  fort,  and  for  this 
purpose  hare  selected  the  0-tumatua  pa,  a  stronghdd  of  the  fighting 
Ngati-Tama  tribe  of  Northern  Taranaki.  This  jm,  a  plan  of  which 
accompanies  this  article,  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast  about  one  mile 
south  of  Fuke-aruhe — ^thirty-fiye  miles  north  of  New  Plymouth— and 
was  the  advance  post  to  the  south  of  the  tribe,  as  was  the  Kawau  jm, 
so  often  alluded  to  in  this  Joubkal,  to  the  north.  But,  unlike  that 
more  celebrated  fort,  its  position  did  not  command  and  completelj 
dominate  the  great  highway  of  the  West  Coast,  as  by  skirting  the 
foothills,  a  mile  distant,  an  advancing  or  retreating  tama  could  ignore 
the  inmates  of  0-tumatua.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tiki  or  toi  (summit) 
of  this  pa  commanded  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  coast  line 
of  any  of  the  numerous  pa»  along  the  coastal  belt.  From  Mokau  in  the 
north,  twenty  miles,  to  the  Waitara  and  Puke-rangiora  in  the  south, 
twenty-five  miles,  all  the  coastal  pw  in  detail,  and  many  of  the  inland 
positions  also,  were  dearly  discemable;  and  consequently  from  this 
centre  the  signal  fires  from  the  Kawau,  warning  the  tribe  of  a  threatened 
raid  of  the  northern  enemy,  were  repeated  to  the  numerous  forts  and 
villages  southward,  enabling  precautions  to  be  taken  for  meeting  the 
enemy  or  for  sending  reinforcements  to  assist  at  the  front. 

The  pa  of  0-tumatua  ^which,  by  the  way,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  celebrated  pa  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  sea-coast 
six  miles  south  of  Opunake,  in  the  country  of  the  Taranaki  tribe)  is 
situated  on  an  isolated  hill  or  dyke,  rising  from  the  sea-diffs,  which 
here  drop  sheer  into  deep  water,  to  a  height  of  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  above  sea  level,  and  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
general  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  from  which  it  is  separated  br 
a  shallow  valley  (see  plan  attached).  The  hiU  has  been  scarped  out  as 
usual,  with  terraces,  on  which  were  built  the  houses — ^the  principal 
chief  and  his  family  occupying  the  summit  {tiki  or  Un) — and  which  was 
the  stronghold  or  keep  of  the  pa.  It  is  possible  that  on  the  flat  summit, 
which  measures  about  fifty  yards  by  twenty  yards,  was  also  situated 
the  maraej  or  open  plaza  or  square  of  the  town,  where  meetings  of  the 
tribe  were  held  to  discuss  important  questions;  where  guests  were 
received  and  the  returning  war-parties  welcomed;  and  all  important 
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onctioiis  held.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  the  tnaraey  in  this  case, 
ras  situated  at  the  head  of  the  shallow  ralley,  already  alluded  to,  iltie 
entle  slopes  rising  on  either  side  forming  a  natural  amphitheatre,  and 
mding  itself  to  the  purpose,  from  which  situation  the  whole  people 
ould  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  various  ceremonies.  We 
now  that  the  marae  of  many  great  pas  was  situated  outside  the  fort 
»elf. 

Each  terrace  was  protected  by  wooden  palisades,  made  of  the  stems 
f  trees  of  a  considerable  size  firmly  secured  together  by  cross  beams 
•y  means  of  lashings  made  of  the  oka  vines  of  the  forests,  with  here 
nd  there  larger  posts,  named  tumu,  prepared  with  more  care  and  which 
irojected  above  the  line  of  palisades,  being  carved  with  conventualised 
loman  figures  of  the  ordinary  kind,  hideous  in  appearance  and  intended 
0  instil  fear  into  the  beholders.  Instances  are  known  where  a  human 
iddm  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  each  of  these  main  posts — usually  slaves 
aken  in  battle — but  it  is  not  known  whether  this  custom  obtained  in 
he  case  of  0-tumatua.* 

On  the  outside  line  of  palisades  there  were  gateways  here  and  there, 
aUed  waharoa,  which  could  be  closed  at  will,  and  were  so  arranged  that 
io  direct  attack  could  be  made  on  them,  for  they  were  defended  by 
hort  outside,  semi-detached  lines  of  palisading  directly  in  front  of  the 
[ateway,  obliging  anyone  entering  to  approach  the  gate  from  right  or 
eft,  and  thus  exposing  them  to  the  spear  thrusts  of  those  inside  the 
oain  palisading.  The  main  gateway  and  entrance  to  0-tumatua  was 
it  its  north-east  angle,  and  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  outworks  of  the 
w,  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sea-cliff  near  to  the  spot  marked  "  100 
eet  above  sea"  on  plan,  the  approach  being  between  the  curved 
outlying  double  bank  and  trench  (palisaded),  as  shown  on  sketch.  It 
nil  be  seen  at  once  that  the  site  selected  for  the  main  gateway  was 
fell  chosen,  as  being  m6st  difficult  for  an  assaulting  party  to  gain  an 
mtrance  from  here  to  the  tihiy  or  citadel,  and  as  lending  itself  for 
lefence  at  many  points  along  the  line  of  passage-way  up  to  the  tihi, 
[his  passage-way  skirted  along  the  bottom  of  the  northern  face  of  the 
w,  a  very  steep,  almost  perpendicular  hillside,  forty  to  fifty  feet  high, 
ind  the  edge  of  the  sheer  sea-cliff.  Projecting  over  and  commanding 
his  passage-way  from  above  would  be  the  taumaihi,  or  fighting  stages, 
rell  stored  with  stones  of  various  sizes  for  hurling  down  upon  the  head 
xf  the  enemy  should  they  succeed  in  gaining  an  entrance  through  the 
nain  gateway.  These  taumaihi  were  also  built  at  suitable  angles  and 
irojections  of  the  outworks  of  the  pa,  and  were  a  special  feature  of  the 
preat  fighting  pat  of  the  mid-  Taranaki  tribes.f 

•  See  JouniAl  PolTnesian  Society,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  15. 

t  See  Joomal  Polynetian  Sooiety,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  211,  for  an  illiistiatioii  of 'sach 
Offers  built  by  Uieee  North  Tamnaki  tribes  daring  their  inter^tribal  wan  at  the 
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The  inner  palisades  were  provided  with  openings  for  passage,  wbidi 
were  barred  with  a  low  line  of  palisades — fma-kainga — over  which  the 
inhabitants  passed  by  means  of  notched  logs  placed  on  the  slant  Hke 
ladders. 

In  nearly  all  poB  the  water  supply  was  usually  a  matter  of  difficultj, 
and  it  was  the  first  aim  of  the  besiegers  to  cut  off  this  supply  and  thiu 
reduce  the  besieged  pas  to  terms.  Many  a  tale  is  told  of  the  extremitie6 
to  which  pas  have  been  reduced  on  this  account.  A  very  romantic  story 
in  connection  with  the  siege  of  the  Whakarewa  pa^  near  Gape  Egmont, 
will  be  found  in  ''  The  Taranaki  Coast,"  p.  245,  which  hinges  on  the 
suffering  of  the  people  from  thirst.  In  the  case  of  0-tumatua,  however, 
the  people  luckily  possessed  a  never-failing  spring  of  beautiful,  cool 
water  running  out  of  the  seaward  slope  of  the  hill  within  the  pa^  just 
above  the  **  fiat  fishing  terrace  "  shown  on  plan.  The  water  was  led 
into  and  collected  in  basins  hewn  out  of  the  hard  sandstone  rock,  upon 
which  the  pa  rests. 

The  terraces — tnaioro — on  the  top  of  which  the  palisades  were 
erected  are  of  varying  heights,  ranging  from  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  the  main  walls,  to  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  those  of  minor 
importance  lying  within  the  greater  outworks,  and  were  originally 
almost  perpendicular.  Outside  the  principal  lines  of  palisades,  at  the 
base  of  the  maiaro,  deep  ditches  were  dug,  which  added  immenselj  to 
the  strength  of  the  defences.  In  some  well-known  pas,  these  fowee 
are  of  enormous  size,  causing  wonder  at  the  amount  of  work  executed 
by  aid  of  the  old  wooden  ko,  or  spade,  often  in  a  soil  ao  hard  that 
Europeans  would  be  obliged  to  use  pick-axes  in  excavating  them. 
The  palisades  themselves  were  frequently  built  on  a  bank  a  few  feet 
high,  running  along  the  top  of  the  terraces. 

On  the  upper  terrace  would  be  the  Whare-runangay  or  Coundl-hoiue, 
used  also  as  a  guests'  house,  besides  the  houses  of  the  principal  families 
of  the  pa.  There  is  no  occasion  to  describe  the  nature  of  these  houses, 
for  full  descriptions  of  the  better  class  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  this 
Journal,  Vol.  V.,  p.  146,  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Williams.  The  doeelT 
related  families  lived  together,  usually  within  a  sub-enolosure  within 
the  pay  in  which  were  frequently  several  houses.  Near  each  families' 
quarters  were  the  underground  ruas,  or  pits,  in  which  the  kumara  and 
other  stores  were  preserved.  These  ruas  are  a  prominent  feature  in  all 
Taranaki  pas.  They  were  usually  six  to  eight  feet  deep  and  eight  to 
ten  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  but  narrowing  upwards  to  the  entrance, 
which  was  about  two  feet  square,  lined  with  slabs  of  the  fibrous  matter 
cut  from  the  Wheki  tree-fern,  which  would  last  certainly  over  one 
hundred  years.     It  was  only  the  square  upper  part  of  t^e  rua  that  was 

Chatham  lalands  in  1839.    Theee^  of  ooiirse,  were  used  for  musket  firing,  bat  did 
not  differ  materially  from  the  original  type. 
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10  lined  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet.  The  rua  mouth  was 
covered  over  with  slabs  of  the  same  tree-fern.  Sometimes  the  store 
lousea  were  sunk  in  the  ground  three  or  four  feet,  and  the  whole 
sorered  with  a  Y-shaped  roof  made  of  slabs,  and  outside  them  a 
jOTering  of  earth.  Again^  there  would  be  other  kinds  of  store-houses 
'p€ftakas)  built  on  piles,  sometimes  on  tree  trunks  twenty  feet  in  the  air, 
frequently  yerj  handsomely  carved  and  painted  red  with  kokoicai,  or 
>xide  of  iron.  In  these  were  stored  arms,  utensils,  fishing-nets,  and 
>ther  valuable  property.  The  people  of  the  Taranaki  Coast,  however, 
iid  not  excel  in  house  carving,  like  the  tribes  of  the  East  Coast  and 
Bay  of  Plenty,  of  whose  handiwork  two  beautiful  examples  are  to  be 
aeen  in  the  patakas  in  the  Auckland  Museum. 

On  the  lower  terraces  of  the  pa,  near  the  sea,  would  be  deen  long 
lines  of  stages  {whaia*mango)f  on  which  were  dried  the  shark,  mango^ 
to  serve  as  winter  provisions,  and  to  be  given  in  exchange  with  the 
inland  or  bush-dwellers  for  the  tuna  (eel). 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  what  the  population  of  a  pa 
of  this  size  would  be.  If  we  say  from  five  to  seven  hundred  it  would 
probably  be  about  the  mark.  This  number  would,  of  course,  be  greatly 
increased  in  time  of  war,  when  all  those  who  lived  at  their  distant 
sultivations  would  be  gathered  into  the  fort. 

With  regard  to  the  canoes  {waka)  which  were  such  an  essential  in 
the  life  of  the  Maori,  it  is  hard  to  say  now  where  these  were  <<  docked," 
situated  as  0-tumatua  was.  It  was  impossible  that  they  could  be 
hauled  up  from  the  sea-level  to  the  lower  terraces  of  the  pa,  excepting 
poesibly  the  smallest  of  waka.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in  this  ccue 
they  would  be  accommodated  at  the  excellent  landing  place  and  canoe 
shelter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Papa-tiki  stream,  overlooked  and  protected 
by  the  great  Puke-aruhe  j^a,  occupied  by  their  felloii^- tribesmen,  a  short 
distance  to  the  north,  or  at  the  Whakarewa  pa^  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Wai-iti  beach,  a  mile  to  the  south. 

All  signs  of  houses,  palisading,  or  other  woodwork  having  disappeared 
from  0-tumatua,  it  is  impossible  now  to  give  the  sites  of  certain 
particular  parts  of  a  pa^  such  as  obtained  in  all  of  them ;  but  we  give 
below  a  description  of  a  few  features  that  were  common  to  all  pas 
formerly. 

The  main  gateway  {waharoa)  oi  a  pa  was,  of  course,  in  the  outer 
line  of  palisades  and  was  usually  handsomely  carved.  From  it  a  main 
street  or  way,  often  very  narrow,  led  through  the  pa,  land  this  was 
called  the  riuroa.  There  were  narrow  crossways  leading  from  the 
riuroa  to  give  access  to  other  parts,  which  were  called  riuroa-mataiti, 
and  from  these  access  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  pa  where  the 
laiiiily  groups  lived,  was  secured  t*hroUgh  this  sub-palisading  by  stiles, 
called  p»a-Jtd%nffay  with  steps  cut  in  inclined  log^.  The  double  palisading 
often  foUndl  eepeciiilly  iii  Inodem  times,  on  the  outside  defences,  was 
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eslled  opmtM,  and  the  ootaide  and  lowwt  of  all  the  linee  of  paliwding 
was  called  pek^rm^;  the  inside  one  in  ihe  doable  line  was  tlu 
hri-tangata.  The  wall  was  called  pmrtfmrt  {mmmm  in  the  older  fonn 
of  fa\  and  the  nanow  space  between  &e  hri'imm^m  and  pmrtpmt  vas 
the  taitai.  The  usnal  dope  or  glacis  outside  the  pdttrmmjfi  was  celled 
tahUahi,  In  modem  fortifications  where  &e  double  line  of  palisadfli 
was  used,  the  latter  were  pierced  for  firing  through,  and  these  apertarn 
were  called  whakarua-bftare.  The  top  of  the  pmrtpmtt^  at  bank,  oo 
which  the  two  lines  of  palisades  stood,  was  called  the  kmim.  The 
gateways  were  supported  by  huge  posts,  caired  and  painted,  cilled 
tukuaru,  and  the  taU  posts  projecting  above  the  paHsadea,  and  genenllj 
canred  with  grotesque  heads,  were  caUed  iumu. 

The  ariki,  or  head  chief  of  a  jm,  was.  of  coarse,  Yery  Upu,  as  wai 
all  belonging  to  him.  He  had  a  small  patakm  erected  near  his  hooie, 
called  a  /m,  in  which  were  kept  preserved  birds,  homan  flesh,  etc,  etc, 
only  to  be  eaten  by  him.  This  kind  of  storehouse  had  only  one  poflt, 
on  which  it  was  stuck  like  our  pigeon-houses.  In  the  same  manner  all 
pertaining  to  the  priest  {tohunga)  was  equally  sacred.  His  stor^ooae 
was  named  an  ipu^  but  had  two  supports.  Near  his  residence  vast 
small  enclosure  fenced  around  with  high  poets,  in  which  was  an  mxdioL 
caUed  Te-pou-tapu,  in  the  form  of  a  canoe-end  fixed  in  the  ground. 
This  was  the  sacred  place  of  the /mi,  the  iuaJm-Upatai^  sacred  altar;  into 
this  enclosure  only  the  priest  entered,  except  when  for  any  porpoN 
some  one  of  the  people  desired  the  aid  of  the  priest ;  under  raeh 
circumstances  he  was  allowed  within  whilst  the  incantations  (kanikU^ 
ot  ceremonies)  were  going  on.  This  sacred  spot  or  pillar  was  alio 
called  pau-whakatipua,  or  pou-whakakihitDa,  When,  however,  the  sacred 
spot  or  pillar,  the  pati^tapu,  is  situated  near  the  waharoa^  ot  main 
gateway,  as  it  should  be,  then  near  it  was  kept  the  waka^  or  receptade 
(usually  a  wooden  box),  in  which  the  emblem  of  the  particular  god 
{atua)  of  the  tribe  or  pa  was  kept.  And  it  was  from  this  sacred 
enclosure  that  the  priest  addressed  the  people  when  the  will  of  the  godi 
required  to  be  made  known.  There  was  a  partictdar  kind  of  receptadfl 
called  kawiUj  a  pataka  on  a  pole,  where  the  waka  of  the  god  was  kept 
(An  excellent  specimen  elaborately  carved  in  spirals,  of  the  tmubirefeiTsd 
to,  is  now  in  the  New  Plymouth  Museum.) 

There  was  also  a  latrine  provided  in  a  pa,  usually  called  the 
paepae-whakarirOf  or  paepas^hamuti^  also  paspae-o^whatiirt,  etc.,  with 
which  were  concerned  some  important  ceremonies  of  initiations.  A 
tree  projecting  out  over  an  out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  fortificatinii, 
or  over  tiie  edge  of  the  cliff  on  which  the  fort  stood,  was  often  selected 
or  used  as  the  latrine. 

In  many  pas,  particularly  those  situated  in  more  or  less  flat  oonntiy, 
there  ^aa  a  Yag"^  U>iR«t  ^  ^^^  vtoctod  near  the  main  entrance,  called 
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anyone.  These  towers  had  two  or  three,  sometimes  more,  stories  floored 
with  poles,  and  large  quantities  of  stones  were  stored  in  them  to  oast 
down  on  an  enemy,  as  already  described. 

The  pa  was  likened  to  the  human  body  in  its  names  of  parts ;  as  for 
instance :  the  part  near  the  main  entrance,  the  waharoa^  was  named  the 
upokOf  or  head ;  the  main  way  througa  the  pa  was  the  iun-tuaroa,  or 
back  bone ;  the  flanks,  kaokao,  were  the  right  and  left-hand  sides  of  the 
body,  etc. 

The  cooking  houses  were  kept  quite  separate  from  the  living  houses, 
for  all  food  was  considered  contaminating  and  a  defilement  to  the  tapu 
of  the  dwellings.  These  cooking  houses  were  called  kauta,  and  were 
roofed  sheds  with  open  sides,  but  as  the  firewood  was  stored  along  the 
open  parts,  thdy  formed  rough  walls  when  the  place  was  fully  stocked 
with  wood.  As  a  rule,  these  hou^s  stood  on  the  lower  terraces,  or 
even  outside  the  defences.  Within  them  were  one  or  more  Maori 
ovens  (or  hangi)^  with  heaps  of  stones,  which,  when  heated^  cooked  the 
food. 

NoTB. — After  this  paper  wm  written,  a -copy  of  *<The  Dominion  Hnaenm— 
Bulletin/*  No.  3,  was  reoeiTed,  and  this  describes  very  fnlly  a  pa  built  for  the 
International  Exhibition  held  at  Ghristobaroh  in  1906,  which  article  describee  very 
f ally  that  particalar  pa^  and*  ^ves  mnch  iAfonnation  about  the  andent  p<u.  The 
article  is  yery  fully  illustrated.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  A.  Hamilton,  the  director 
of  the  Dominion  BCuseum,  and  by  Mr.  James  Cowan,  with  supplements  by  Dr.  Te 
Rangihiioa,  all  members  of  this  Society. 

NoTB  2. — It  is  stated  aboye  that  the  receptacle  in  which  the  emblem  of  the  god 
was  kept  is  called  waka.  Now  waka  also  means  a  canoe,  a  vessel  (a  ship  in  some 
parts).  Compare  the  following  from  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayces'  *'  Fresh  light  from  the 
Andent  Monuments,*'  p.  36  :  **  It  must,  however,  be  noticed  that  the  shrines  in 
which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  carried  in  Babylon  were  called  '  ships,*  and  that 
these  ships  corresponded  with  the  ark  of  the  Hebrew  Tabemade." 
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NGA  KOBERO   0   MAHANGA. 


I  tuhia  e  Taicati  Whaxataba,  i  Durgaville. 
21 8t  October,  1892. 


(He  mea  tuka  mai  na  Bevd.  Hauraki  Paora.) 

KO  tenei  tangata  ko  Mahanga,  no  Wai-mamaku ;  ko  tona  kainga 
tena,  a  puta  noa  mai  ki  tenei  takiwa  katoa,  ki  Te  Wairoa  neL 
Ko  te  tfine  tuatahi  tenei  a  Wai-heke-ao  i  moe  nei  i  a  Hau-moe-waiangi 
nei.  I  noho  a  Maihanga  ki  Maunga-nui,  a,  me  Tutaki  boki  i  a  ia  e 
noho  ana.  Ko  te  mea  hoki  i  noho  ai  a  Tutaki  i  a  ia,  e  moe  raka  tana 
tamahine — a  Wai-heke-ao  i  a  ia  i  a  Mahanga.  A,  i  mori,  i  etahi 
wa  ka  haere  mai  a  Tutaki,  noho  rawa  mai  i  Ao-roa.  Ka  timata  e  ia  te 
noho  i  taua  pa  i  huaina  ai  nona,  tena  i  muri  i  tena  wa  ka  haere  ano  a 
Tutaki  i  a  Mahanga  e  noho  rawa  atu  i  Manga-nui.  Ka  noho  na  i  reira 
a,  tae  atu  ki  tetehi  wa,  ka  haere  mai  a  Tutaki  raua  ko  tona  tamahine 
ko  Wai-heke-ao  kua  wahinetia  ra  hoki  ma  Mahanga.  Te  take  i  riro  ai 
i  a  ia,  i  a  Tutaki,  tona  tamahine,  koia  tenei :  I  to  Tutaki  haerenga  ata 
kia  kite  i  tona  hunaonga  me  tana  kotiro,  i  a  ia  e  noho  ana  i  reira  i 
tetehi  ahiahi  ka  tono  atu  a  Mahanga  i  a  ia  kia  haere  ki  te  tiki  wahie. 
Ka  haere  ia ;  a  no  reira  ka  whakaaro  a  Tutaki  he  mahi  he  tend  na 
tona  hunaonga  ki  a  ia,  he  whakaiti.  Kahore  i  roa  i  muri  iho  i  tena  na, 
ka  mea  atu  a  Tutaki  ki  tana  tamahine,  *'  Hoatu !  ka  haere  taua,  ki  te 
mau  atu  i  oku  kakahu."  Hua  noa  te  whakaaro  a  Mahanga  he  haere 
noa  ano  taihoa  ano  ka  hoki  mai.  A  haere  mai  nei  raua  ka  tae  mai  ki 
Horehore  ;  ka  ki  atu  te  kaumatua  nei  ki  te  tamahine,  ''  Hoatu  tana, 
kaua  e  hoki."  Na  ko  te  rironga  rawatanga  atu  tena  o  Wai-heke-ao^ 
te  mahuetanga  i  a  Mahanga. 

Ka  whakawhiti  tonu  mai  raua  i  te  awa  o  Te  Wairoa,  a  tae  tonu  mai 
kia  haere  tonu  atu  whakararo  te  haere  ki  Maunga-nui,  a  noho  rawa 
atu  i  Moeatoa.  Ko  Tutaki  anake  tenei  raua  ko  tana  tamahine,  ko 
Wai-heke-ao.  Ko  Mahanga  kua  hoki  kua  mahue  atu  ra  ano  kd 
Manga-nui.  I  a  Tutaki  e  noho  ana  ki  Moeatoa,  katahi  ka  puta  atn 
nga  tangata  o  te  pa,  o  Moeatoa — o  te  pa  o  Tutaki — ki  tatahi  ki  te  one, 
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me  te  wahine  nei,  me  Wai-heke-ao.  Ka  ahu  ake  te  haere  whakarunga 
nei,  ki  te  takiwa  ki  to  Hau-moe-warangi  nei  pa.  Ka  puta  atu  ano  hoki 
nga  tangata  o  tera  pa;  katahi  ka  kite  i  te  tira  tangata  raka  e  haere  ake 
ana.  Ka  tutakitaki  enei  ki  era ;  katahi  ra  hoki  ka  matakitaki  nga 
tangata  o  to  Hau-moe-warangi  nei  pa  ki  tera.  Ko  Mahutn  te  ingoa  o 
to  Hau-moe-warangi  nei  pa, 

Katahi  ka  korerotia  e  te  iwi  o  Hau-moe-warangi  to  ratou  kitenga  i 
tetehi  wahine  i  roto  i  te  iwi  o  Tutaki  i  kite  ra  ratou  i  te  one  i  Bipiro, 
koia  ano  te  pai  o  tena  wahine,  kahore  he  wahine  hei  rite  mo  te  pai. 
Xatahi  ka  whakaaro  a  Hau-moe-warangi,  kowai  ranei  tera  wahine. 
Katahi  ka  whakaaro  te  ngakau,  ki  tana  mohio  ko  te  tamahine  a  Tutaki. 
A,  i  muri,  i  etehi  ra  katahi  ka  whakaaro  a  Hau-moe-warangi  me  haere 
ia  ki  Moeatoa,  ki  te  pa  o  Tutaki  raua  ko  tana  tamahine  ko  Wai-heke-ao. 
Katahi  ia  ka  haere,  a,  ka  tae  ki  te  pa  nei,  ki  Moeatoa.  Ka  noho  i 
reira,  a,  ahiahi  noa ;  ka  whakatika  a  Wai-heke-ao  ki  te  whariki  i  te 
whare ;  e  rua  nga  moenga  i  whakapaia  e  ia  kotahi  i  tetehi  taha  o  te 
i^hare,  kotahi  i  tetehi  taha.  ICa  noho  nei  a  Hau-moe-warangi  i  waho, 
if  ano  ka  tino  ahiahi  noa.  Katahi  te  tangata  nei  ka  haere  atu  ki  te 
rhare.  No  te  tatanga  atu  katahi  ia  ka  titiro  atu,  a,  e  rua  nga  moenga 
a.  Katahi  ka  puta  ake  te  whakaaro  o  te  tangata  nei,  a,  mona  pu  ano 
etehi  o  nga  moenga.  No  te  urunga  atu  ki  roto  i  te  whare,  ka  tohungia 
oai  ''  Tera  te  moenga  mou.''  Ka  moe  a  Hau-moe-warangi,  a,  ka 
laranga  ake,  a,  ka  mea  *^  Ka  mate  wai  hoki  au ! "  Ka  rongo  atu  a 
hitaki  ka  mea  atu  ki  te  tamahine,  '^  Tikina  he  wai  mo  te  tangata  nei." 
Slatahi  ka  tikina  e  Wai-heke-ao  he  wai.  A,  i  muri  tata  ano  i  te 
rahine  ra,  ka  whakatika  a  Hau-moe-warangi ;  ka  puta  atu  i  te  whare, 
:a  tutaki  i  te  wahine  ra  e  hoki  mai  ana  me  te  wai.  Ka  inu  atu  te 
Euigata  nei  i  te  wai,  he  mea  kokohurangi  te  inu,  me  te  neke  haere  te 
ang^ta  nei,  me  te  tuku  hoki  i  te  wai  kia  rere  ana,  kaore  e  inumia  ana. 
Qi  tawhiti  noa  ano,  ka  tahi  ka  hopu  atu  ki  te  wahine  ra,  ka  mauria,  a, 
ae  tonu  atu  ki  tona  pa,  ki  Mahutu,  a,  ka  moe  i  a  ia  a  Wai-heke-i^o. 

A,  no  te  rongonga  a  Mahanga  kua  riro  i  a  Hau-moe-warangi  taua 
rahine,  katahi  ka  whakataka  mai  i  tana  ope  rapu  utu  mo  taua  wahine. 
Ce  homaitanga  o  te  ope  a  Mahanga,  ka  horo  ko  Aoroa,  ko  te  pa  tuatahi 
i  Tutaki.  Ka  patua  nga  mea  i  patua,  ka  hopuhopukia  oratia  nga 
aea  i  whakaorangia  hei  tau-rekareka. 

Te  rongonga  o  Hau-moe-warangi  i  te  parekura  o  te  pa  nei,  o  Aoroa, 
[atahi  ka  whakataka  tana  ope,  ka  haere  mai  ano  i  tona  pa  i  Mahutu, 
:a  whiti  i  te  awa  o  Te  Wairoa.  Ko  te  pa  o  Mahanga  i  tenei  wa  kei 
iaunga-raho ;  katahi  nei  ka  hoatu  te  ope  a  Hau-moe-warangi,  a,  ka 
apa,  ka  hinga  te  ope  a  Hau-moe-warangi  i  a  Mahanga ;  na  te  kakenga 
na  ki  runga  ki  te  rakau  i  ora  ai  a  Hau',  a,  no  te  whakararuraru  o  raro 
9tehi  take  i  ora  ai  ia.  Ka  hoki  ng^  oranga  o  te  ope  a  Hau'  me  ia  tahi 
oki.  Tae  atu  ki  te  kainga  ka  tahi  a  Hau'  ka  ui  atu  ki  a  Wai-heke-ao. 
He  aha  ra  te  m&na  o  Mahanga  i  kaha  ai  ia  ?  "    Ka  whakaho^kia  atu 
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e  te  wahine  ra, ''  Kahore  he  m&na  ona  ake.  Engari  kei  ana  toa  te 
o  tona  toa."  ELatahi  te  wahine  ra  ka  tohutohu  i  te  ahua  o  aua  tan^ 
he  manga  tetahi,  he  whero  tetahi,  a,  ka  mea  atu  ia,  '^  Mehemei 
mate  aua  tangata  kua  kore  noa  iho  he  tikanga  ona,  o  Mahanga." 

Na  !  i  muri  iho  ano  ka  hoatu  ano  e  Hau'  tana  ope.  I  tenei  wi 
Horehore  te  pa  o  Mahanga  me  tona  iwi.  Te  hoatutanga  nei  e  1 
ratou  ko  tona  ope,  ka  hinga  nga  toa  a  Mahanga  me  te  iwi  ona ;  ora 
ko  Mahanga  me  tona  iwi  e  rua  rau,  kotahi  o  taua  rua  ran  no 
whakarau  i  mau  mai  raka  i  a  ia  i  te  pa  o  Tutaki,  i  Aoroa. 

Katahi  a  Mahanga  ka  rere,  noho  rawa  atu  i  Hukarere,  me  te 
ran  i  ora  tahi  atu  raka  me  ia.  Ka  noho  nei  i  reira  ratou  ko  tona 
a,  i  tetahi  wa  ka  puta  ake  te  hiahia  o  te  ngohi,  ika,  i  roto  o  te  moa 
Kaipara.  Tae  atu,  katahi  nei  ka  hao-ika  ratou  ko  etahi  o  nga  whak 
i  maua  mai  i  Aoroa.  E  hao  ana,  e  hao  ana,  nawai  a,  ka  pari  te 
ka  kite  a  Mahanga  kua  nui  mai  te  tai,  ka  whakahau  atu  ki 
whakarau  kia  nekenekehia  mai  nga  waka.  Te  taenga  atu  nei  o 
whakarau  ki  nga  waka  ra,  tokotokona  haeretia  ana  ki  waho,  a, 
tonu  atu  era  me  nga  waka.  Karanga  noa  atu  ana  a  Mahanga— 
rawa  kia  hoki  mai,  hoe  tonu  atu,  ora  tonu  atu.  Na  wai  a,  e  par 
mai  ana  te  tai,  a  ka  ngaro  te  tahuna  e  hao  nei  ratou.  Katahi  ka  t8 
ki  te  whakapupu  i  a  ratou  kupenga  hei  oranga  mo  ratou,  ka  pek 
runga  noho  ai ;  otira  e  pari  tonu  ana  te  tai,  a,  ka  ngaro  te  whal 
kupenga,  a,  ka  kauhoehoe  nga  tangata.  E[a  mate  a  Mahanga  me 
iwi  ki  reira. 

No  kona  i  huaina  ai  taua  tahuna  ko  *'  Te  Wai-a-Mahanga  "- 
waho  atu  i  te  puaha  o  te  kokoru  nei,  a  Okaro,  te  tau-ritenga  o 
tahuna,  ki  ta  Tamati ;   ki  ta  Hemi  Parata  kei  waho  atu  o  Te  Tau 
nei,  i  Poutu. 

Ko  te  whakanohonoho  i  nga  tamariki  a  Hau-moe-warangi  ran 
Wai-heke-ao,  kora  tenei.     (Ki  tana  ki  no  Nga-Puhi  a  Hau') : — 

1  Makawe,  i  puta  i  tenei     Te  Taou  hapu 

2  Whiti  „  ..         Nga-Whiti  hapu 


3  Bongo  „ 

4  Mauku  „ 

5  Biunga  „ 

6  Weka 

7  Haki-puta-tomuri,  „ 


Ngati-Bongo  hapu 
Ngati-Mauku  hapu 
Ngati-Biunga  hapu 
Ngati-Weka  hapu 
Te  Uri-o-Hau  hapu 


Nei  ra  te  whakapapa  nud  i  a  Hau-moe-warangi : — 

Hau-moe- warangi = Wai-heke-ao 
3  Bongo  s=Tarawa-moa 

Moe-rangaranga    ssPokopoko 
Marino-tere  ssArero  (wahine  tuarua) 
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Pou-tapu-aka 
Whakapa 
Tarahau 
Wae-rakau 
Paora  ICawharu 
Hauraki  Paora 
W.  T.  Paora 


=Korako 
=Tiheru 
ssKorangi 
=Wai-mapuna 
=Bahera  Uruamo 
=Te  Mihinga 


No.  1. 
THE   STORY   OF   MAHANGA. 


By  Tamati  Whakatara,  of  Dargaville. 


Translated  by  8.  Percy  Smith. 

[The  Ber.  SLanrald  Paon  of  Kaipara,  who  died  in  July,  1910,  seat  na  the  faDowing 
aocount  of  events  which  took  pUoe  in  the  Northern  Waizoa  wmewkere  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  oentory — ^jnat  prior  to  the  time,  in  fact,  that  the  Northern 
Ngati-Whatoa  tribe  came  down  and  conquered  their  present  komea  in  the  Kuptim 
District,  fuller  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  YL, 
Supplement,  p.  64.  Hau-moe-warangi,  mentioned  in  this  narratiTe,  is  one  of  the 
great  heroes  of  Ngati-Whatua,  from  whom  most  of  the  existing-  hmpu$  of  the 
tribe  are  proved  to  claim  descent.  In  1904  some  of  his  descendants  spent  £150  in 
erecting  a  marble  monument  to  him,  which  was  unveiled  bj  His  ExoeUencj  the 
Earl  of  Ranfurlj,  at  Poutu,  on  the  north  head  of  Kaipara,  in  that  year.] 

TRANSLATION. 

THIS  man,  Mahanga,  was  from  Wai-mamaku  (a  river  four  miles 
south  of  Hokianga   Heads);    that   was   his  home,  whilst  his 
authority  extended  to  the  Wairoa  River.     He  was  the  first  husband 
of  Wai-heke-ao,  who  was  afterwards  married   to  Hau-moe-warangL 
Mahanga  used  also  to  live  at  Maunga-nui  Bluff   (twenty  miles  soutii  of 
Hokianga),  and  staying  with  him  sometimes  was  Tutaki ;  the  occasion 
of  the  latter's  doing  so  was  the  fact  of  his  daughter  Wai-heke-ao  having 
married   Mahanga.     After  a  time,  Tutaki  occasionally  went  on  south 
and  dwelt  at  Aoroa.     About  the  time  he  commenced  to  live  at  that 
place,  which  is  said  to   belong  to  ^ him   (and   was  situated  close  to 
Dargaville,  and  is  now  called   Mt.  Wesley),  Mahanga  took   him  to 
Manga-nui  to  dwell  with  him   (Manga-nui  is  a  large  branch  of  the 
Wairoa,  coming  in  from  the  east,  ten  miles  above  Dargaville).     Here 
they  lived  together  until  a  certain  time,  when  Tutaki  and  his  dau^ter 
Wai-heke-ao,  who  was  married  to  Mahanga,  left  that  place  for  good. 
The  reason  he  took  away  his  daughter  was  this :  When  Tutaki  vent 
to  visit  his  son-in-law  and  his  daughter,  and  whilst  staying  with  them, 
one  evening  Mahanga  told   his  father-in-law  to  go  and  fetch  some 
firewood.     Tutaki  went ;   but  he  considered  this  was  improper  conduct 
on  Mahanga's  part,  for  it  was  depreciatory  of  his  rank.     Not  long  ifter 
this,  Tutaki  said  to  his  daughter,  "  Let  us  go !   together,  so  yon  may 
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cany  my  clothing."  Mahanga  did  not  think  anything  of  this ;  in  fact, 
lie  expected  they  would  soon  come  back.  So  the  two  came  on  to 
Sorehore  (on  the  Wairoa  River,  four  miles  south  of  Dargaville),  where 
Tutaki  said  to  his  daughter,  ''  I  think,  in  reference  to  we  two,  we  will 
not  go  back  at  all."  Now  this  was  the  final  separation  of  Wai-heke-ao 
from  Mahanga. 

They  then  crossed  the  river  and  proceeded  north  in  the  direction  of 
Maonga-nui,  but  stayed  at  Moeatoa  (which  is  a  place  near  the  coast  due 
west  from  Dargaville).  There  wei*e  only  Tutaki  and  his  daughter  there 
at  that  time  (besides  the  people  of  the  />a),  for  Mahanga  had  been  left 
at  Manga-nui. 

Whilst  Tutaki  was  living  at  Moeatoa,  the  people  of  the  pa^  which 
belonged  to  Tutaki,  went  down  to  the  beach  together  with  Wai-heke-ao. 
They  traveUed  on  towards  the  south  to  that  part  where  dwelt 
Hau-moe-warangi  and  his  people  in  his  pa.  At  the  same  time  some 
of  the  latter  people  were  travelling  along  the  beach  and  met  the  other 
party,  and  stopped  to  have  a  look  at  them.  Mahutu  was  the  name  of 
the  pa  of  Hau-moe-warangi ;  it  is  situated  close  to  the  Bipiro  beach, 
where  the  ioheroa  preserving  works  are  now. 

When  the  second  party  reached  home  they  told  Hau-moe-warangi 
of  a  woman  they  had  seen  amongst  Tutaki's  people  on  the  beach  of 
Ripiro,*  who  was  beautiful  beyond  any  other.  Hau-moe-warangi 
wondered  who  this  fine  woman  could  be.  At  last  he  felt  sure  it  must 
be  the  daughter  of  Tutaki.  After  a  time  he  decided  to  go  to  Moeatoa, 
to  the  pa  of  Tutaki  and  his  daughter  Wai-heke-ao ;  so  he  went  there 
and  remained  until  evening,  when  Wai-heke-ao  arose  to  lay  down  the 
sleeping  mats  in  one  of  the  houses.  There  were  two  sleeping  places 
prepared  by  her,  one  on  each  side  of  the  house.  Hau'  remained  outside 
until  it  began  to  get  dark,  when  he  went  to  the  house,  and  on  drawing 
near  saw  that  two  sleeping  places  had  been  prepared.  He  thought  to 
himself  one  of  these  must  be  for  him,  and  when  he  entered,  one  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  *^  There  is  thy  sleeping  place."  So  Hau'  went  to 
sleep,  but  after  a  time  awoke  and  said,  ^^  I  am  thirsty."  When  Tutaki 
heard  this  he  said  to  his  daughter,  "  Fetch  some  water  for  this  man." 
So  Wai-heke-ao  arose  to  go  for  the  water.  Shortly  after  she  had  gone, 
Hau'  arose  and  followed  her,  meeting  her  on  the  way  back  with  the 
water,  so  he  drank  some  of  the  water,  but  did  so  in  old  Maori  fashion, 
by  having  the  water  poured  out  of  the  calabash  into  his  hand  held  before 

*  Rijnro  is  the  long  beach  that  extends  in  one  straight  line  from  Maonga-nui 
Bluff  to  Kaipara  Heads,  a  distance  of  oyer  fifty  miles.  It  is  hard  and  firm,  and 
W^uld  make  a  delightfal  place  for  motor  cars  or  bicycles.  Here  the  celebmted 
toke-roa  shell-fish  is  found  in  profusion,  a  g^reat  article  of  diet  with  the  local  people. 
Nearly  opposite  Te  Kopuru  saw-mills  on  the  Wairoa,  and  about  half  way  along 
Uiis  beach,  was  wrecked  in  the  fifties  of  last  century  the  French  frigate  named  the 
*•  Brilliante.*' 
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his  mouth,  at  the  same  time  moving  away  as  he  allowed  the  water  to 
waste,  for  he  was  not  drinking  (onlj  pretending).  When  they  had  got 
some  distance  from  the  pa^  he  seized  the  woman  and  carried  her  off  all 
the  way  to  his  pa  at  Mahutu,  and  so  Wai-heke-ao  became  his  wife. 

Now  when  Mahanga  heard  that  Hau'  had  abducted  this  lady,  he 
immediately  raised  a  war-party  to  secure  payment  for  her.  The  result 
was  that  Aoroa,  the  first  pa  of  Tutaki,  fell,  when  many  were  killed,  and 
those  who  were  saved  were  made  slaves  of. 

[It  may  here  be  remarked  that  to  European  ideas  Mahanga's  attack 
on  his  father-in-law's  pa  seems  a  peculiar  way  of  venting  his  feelings 
at  the  loss  of  his  wife  through  another  man,  for  Tutaki  and  his  people 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  abduction.  Yet,  for  all  that,  it  was  according 
to  Maori  law  and  precedent.  The  argument  on  Mahanga's  side  would 
be  much  as  follows  :  My  wife  was  staying  with  her  father.  He  ought 
to  have  looked  after  her  better  than  to  have  allowed  another  man  to 
carry  her  off ;  hence  he  must  be  punished.] 

When  Hau-moe-warangi  heard  of  the  fall  of  Aoroa,  he  also  raised 
a  war- party,  and  started  away  from  his  pa  at  Mahutu  to  attack 
Mahanga,  and  to  do  so  he  had  to  cross  the  Wairoa  River,  for  at  tins 
time  Mahanga  was  at  his  pa  Maunga-raho  (that  picturesque  rock  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  sea-level,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Wairoa  River,  eight  miles  S.E.  of  Dargaville,  and  which,  as  a  /w,  was 
absolutely  impregnable  to  assault ;  to  thirst  alone  would  it  succumb]. 
The  place  was  attacked  by  Hau',  and  his  party  defeated  by  Mahanga, 
he  himself  only  escaping  by  climbing  into  a  tree,  the  confusion  reigning 
below  prevented  his  being  seen.  He  and  the  remainder  of  his  party 
then  returned  home.  On  his  arrival  he  asked  Wai-heke-ao,  *'  What  is 
it  that  gives  power  to  Mahanga  ?  "  She  replied,  ^'  He  has  no  power  of 
his  own  ;  but  his  success  is  due  to  his  braves."  And  then  she  explained 
that  two  of  them  in  particular  were  noted — the  one  very  dark,  the  other 
reddish  in  complexion — adding,  ^' If  those  two  are  killed,  Mahanga 
would  be  done  for." 

Now,  after  this,  Hau'  again  went  forth  to  battle  against  Mahanga, 
who  was  at  that  time  at  Horehore  (on  the  east  side  of  the  Wairoa,  about 
^VQ  miles  below  Dargaville).  In  the  attack  made  on  him  and  his  people 
Mahanga  was  defeated,  and  many  of  his  people  were  killed,  he  himself 
escaping  with  two  hundred  of  his  people,  one  hundred  of  whom  were 
prisoners  taken  at  the  fall  of  Aoroa,  Tutaki's  pa. 

Mahanga  and  his  people  now  fled  from  that  part  of  the  country  acd 
settled  down  at  Hukatere  (a  pretty  little  bay  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Wairoa  River,  four  miles  N.W.  of  the  junction  of  0-tamatea  Rivtf 
with  the  Wairoa).  Here  they  lived  for  a  length  of  time ;  when  oos 
day  the  desire  for  fish  from  the  sea  of  Kaipara  decided  them  to  proceed 
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Northern  Wairoa. 
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u>  one  of  the  sand  banks  in  the  Kaipara  Harbour*  to  drag  their  nets, 
for  which  purpose  a  number  of  the  prisoners  caught  at  Aoroa  were  taken 
dong.  They  continued  drawing  the  net  for  a  long  time,  and  then  the 
dde  commenced  to  rise.  When  Mahanga  saw  that  the  waters  were 
rising  fast,  he  sent  the  prisoners  to  bring  the  canoes  nearer.  When 
these  people  got  there,  instead  of  doing  what  they  were  told,  they  poled 
the  canoes  out  over  the  shallows,  and  then,  taking  to  their  paddles,  made 
)ff.  In  vain  Mahanga  called  after  them  to  return  ;  they  paddled  away 
ud  escaped.  All  the  time  the  tide  was  fast  rising,  and  soon  the  sand 
Mink  was  covered  with  water.  The  people  then  turned  to  to  make  their 
lets  into  a  heap,  on  to  which  they  jumped.  But  the  tide  still  rose,  and 
oon  the  heap  of  nets  was  covered  with  water.  They  then  commenced 
wimming,  but  all  in  vain,  for  Mahanga  and  all  his  people  were  drowned. 
lencA  is  this  sand  bank  called  '^  Te  Wai- a- Mahanga ''  (the  water  of 
fahanga)  to  this  day — it  is  outside  the  bay  of  Okaro,  according  to 
'amati,  but  off  Tauhara,  according  to  Heini  Farata  (Tauhara  is  a  mile 
iside  the  Poutu  pilot  station,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wairoa  River). 

Hau-moe-warangi  is  said  by  Tamati  to  have  come  from  Xga-Puhi, 
id  the  following  are  the  names  of  his  sons  and  the  hapus  who  descend 
om  him.  (See  the  original  Maori  for  the  names  of  the  sons  and  the 
ipus  opposite  them,  together  with  the  descent  from  Hau'  to  the  present 

•  I  think  the  anthor  is  wrong  in  calling  this  part  Eaipora ;  it  should  he  Wairoa, 
\T  the  former  name,  according  to  my  informants,  in  the  sixtiee  of  last  century  is 
mfioied  to  the  sonthem  branch  of  the  harbour. 


No.  2. 

NGA  KORERO  O  TE  HANA,  TAMAHINE  O  MARU-PATUA 
RAUA  KO  HOU-PIPITO. 


Na  Hemi  Pabata  Raukataubi. 
October  29th,  1892. 


KO  tenei  wahine,  ko  Te  Hana,  i  mua  o  te  moenga  i  a  Rangi-whakapa, 
ka  taka  mai  te  haere  raka  na  nga  tangata  o  tera  taha  o  Kaipan 
ki  Okahu-kura  ki  te  marangai ;  i  wbakawhiti  mai  i  te  awA  o  Eaipara 
ki  tenei  taha  ki  Ripiro.  Te  taenga  mai  o  te  iwi  nei,  he  aha  te  mahi^he 
aha  te  mahi,  he  haka,  he  aha !  Katahi  ka  haka ;  katahi  ka  whakapata 
te  rangatira  o  tana  iwi  raka.  Ko  Te  Rangi-tau-marewa.  Koia  ano! 
Arara !  Ka  rawe !  Katahi  ka  titiro  te  wahine  nei,  a  Te  Hana,  ki  te 
tangata  raka,  me  te  nui  o  tona  moemiti  ki  te  pai. 

[Ka  whakaurua  i  konei  etehi  kupn  whakamarama  na  Paora  Kawhanii 
mo  te  mahi  a  Te  Rangi-tau-marewa  ki  a  Te  Hana  ara:  Ko  te  take  i 
kaha  ai  te  hiahia  a  Te  Hana  ki  taua  tangata  he  mea  mahi  ki  te 
omu-atahn,  ara,  he  mea  mahi  nanakia  nana  i  mnga  i  te  tikanga  o  tana 
tu  karakia  atahu  kia  tahuri  ai  te  wahine  ki  a  ia.  No  te  haerenga  o  Te 
Hana  ki  te  koraha  katahi  ka  whai  atu  a  Te  Rangi-tau-marewa  i  mnri, 
a,  ka  tutaki  ki  a  Te  Hana  e  haere  mai  ana.  No  te  pahuretanga  i  a  ia 
ka  totoro  atu  tona  ringa  a,  ka  maa  ki  te  huka  o  te  kakahu  o  Te  Hana, 
ka  motu  mai  i  tona  ringa  te  huka  na.  Ano  ka  oti  ta  tona  ngakaa  i 
mahara  ai,  te  hokinga  mai,  ka  mea  atu  ki  tona  iwi,  '<  E !  ka  haere 
tatou,  heoi  ano  te  painga  o  te  moana."  Elahore !  kua  matau  ke  tona 
whakaaro  ki  tana  makutu.  Heoi  ano  ko  te  haerenga  o  te  iwi  hoki  tonn 
atu  ki  to  ratou  kainga.  I  muri  kau  ano  ka  pa  te  ahuatanga  o  te  niahi 
a  te  tangata  ra  ki  te  wahine  nei,  ka  mea  ia  ki  tona  pononga  wahine  nei 
kia  haere  raua  ki  te  tapahi  harakeke ;  te  rongonga  atu  o  te  tokomahatanga 
o  nga  wahine,  katahi  ka  mea  atu,  "  Tatou  tahi  e  haere."  Ka  haere  tahi 
te  iwi-wahine  nei  i  a  Te  Hana,  ka  tae  ki  te  repo  ka  mea  atu  te  pononga 
''  He  repo  korari  tenei !  "  Ka  ki  atu  a  Te  Hana,  <<  Hoata  taoa ! "  A 
pera  tonu  te  mahi  a  Te  Hana,  a,  nawai  a  ka  heke  noa  ki  Te  Tauhara, 
ki  te  puaha  o  te  awa,  i  te  tumu-kohatu  i  te  taha  raro  o  taua  puaha.] 

No  te  hokinga  o  te  iwi  nei  ki  to  ratou  kainga  ki  Okahu-kura,  i  man 
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i  te  iwi  ra,  katahi  te  wahine  nei,  a  Te  Hana,  ka  whakaaro,  me  pehea  ra 
tana  hiahia  ki  te  tangata  ra  ka  puta  ai.  Ka  kitea  te  whakaaro,  ka  mea 
ata  ki  tana  ponanga  kia  haere  raua.  A,  no  te  taenga  iho  ki  Te  Tauhara 
katahi  te  wahine  nei  ka  maka  i  te  ara  mo  raua  ko  tana  pononga,  e  kau 
ai  i  taoa  moana,  e  whiti  ai  ki  te  one  o  tena  taha,  ki  Manu-kapna.  Ka 
oti  te  karakia  a  te  wahine  nei,  ka  mea  atu  ki  tana  pononga,  "  Hoata 
taoa !  Ka  kan  taua !  Engari  kaua  koe  e  titiro  mai  whakamnri  i  a  tana 
e  kau  ana.     Hoata  !   Hoata !   Ko  koe  ki  maa." 

I  mori  i  reira  ka  onuunu  i  o  raaa  kakahu,  ka  waihotia  iho  te  ham  o 
te  wahine  nei,  a  Te  Hana,  i  te  wahi  i  kau  atu  ai  raua  ko  tana  pononga 
ra.  Ka  kau  nei,  a,  ka  noho  waenganui  te  kaunga,  katahi  te  pononga 
ra  ka  titiro  whakamuri  mai  ki  tona  rangatira  e  kau  atu  nei  i  muri  i  a 
ia.  Heoi  ano^  ko  te  henga  i  he  ai — ko  te  totohutanga  tena  o  te  pononga 
nei,  paremo  tonu  atu.  Elatahi  ano  ka  mahi  ano  a  Te  Hana  i  a  ia  ano ; 
ko  te  tino  kaunga  i  kau  ai,  a,  tae  atu  ana  ki  tera  taha  o  te  moana  o 
Kaipara,  ki  Manu-kapua.  U  atu,  ka  hopuhopu  patiki  te  wahine  nei 
mana. 

Na  wai  a,  ka  kitea  e  te  iwi  o  te  kainga ;  ka  kiia  he  tohora,  a,  no  te 
tatanga  atu  ka  matauria  mai  he  wahine.  Heoi,  kahore  i  tata  mai  te 
aro  o  te  wahine  raka ;  katahi  ka  hoki  atu,  ka  korerotia  atu  ki  te  pa, 
'*  E^ !  He  wahine  tenei  kei  te  taha  o  te  moana  nei  e  noho  mai  ana." 
liatau  tonu  mai  a  Te  Rangi-tau-marewa — te  rangatira  o  te  iwi  nei — ko 
Te  Hana,  i  whai  atu  ki  a  ia.  Katahi  ka  haere  iho  ka  mauria  mai  he 
kakahu,  a,  ka  arahina  hoki  ki  te  kainga. 

Heoi  ano,  moe  tonu  iho  a  Te  Hana  i  taua  rangatira  hei  tane  mana. 
Ko  tana  t&ne  mataati  tonu  tenei,  ko  Te  Rangi-tau-marewa ;  ko  Te 
Ati-Awa  te  ingoa  o  tenei  iwi. 

I  muri  nei  i  te  wahine  nei,  raua  ko  tana  pononga,  katahi  ka  rapua  e 
te  iwi  a  Te  Hana,  a,  puta  ana  ki  nga  wahi  katoa  o  te  whenua.  Na  wai 
a,  i  uta  anake  te  rapunga,  a.  ka  tata,  ka  haere  iho  ki  te  taha  ki  te 
moana,  a  ka  tae  mai  te  rapu  ki  te  wahi  i  mahuetia  iho  ai  tona  hum. 
Ka  kitea,  katahi  ka  mohiotia,  e,  kua  am  a  Te  Hana  i  muri  i  ngi  iwi  o 
Okahu-kura  i  tae  mai  nei,  a,  kua  hoki  ra.  Heoi  ano,  ko  te  hokinga  o 
te  iwi  ki  te  kainga ;  tae  atu,  ka  korerotia  te  korero,  "  E,  kua  whiti  a 
Te  Hana  ki  tera  taha ! "  I  tenei  ka  taka  te  whakaaro  i  a  Rangi-whapapa 
— ^no  te  mea  ko  tera  wahine  kua  oti  te  puhi  mana  i  mua  noa  atu  ano  i 
te  wa  i  oma  nei  ia,  a,  e  puhi  tonu  ana  mana. 

Ko  taua  iwi  ko  Te  Ati-Awa  he  iwi  noi,  he  iwi  kaha  hoki.  I  k^pi 
katoa  nga  pakepuke  o  tera  whenua  o  Okahu-kura  i  a  ratou,  me  o  ratou 
nei  pa.  Hei  aha  ma  Rangi-whapapa  ?  Ka  whakaaro  tonu  ia  me  rapu 
utu  ia  mo  tana  wahine.  Katahi  nei  ka  hoatu  e  i  a  ratou  ko  tona  iwi, 
katoa  ata  i  tenei  taha  o  te  moana  o  Kaipara,  ka  whiti  ki  tena  taha  ki 
Okahu-kura.  Te  hoatutanga,  katahi  ka  whawhai  nei,  a,  ka  roa  e 
whawhai  ana,  ka  titiro  tera  te  rangatira  o  nga  pa  raka,  e,  kei  te  nui 
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haere  te  kaha  o  te  ope  a  Bangi-whapapa.  Katahi  ka  puta  te  kupa  a 
taua  rangatira  ki  tona  iwi,  '<  Riria !  riria !  e  te  iwi ;  kia  maliia  ake  nga 
mahi  o  te  ao !  '^  Ka  tahi  ka  hopn  ata  te  tangata  nei  kei  tana  wahine 
kei  a  Te  Hana,  e  mahimahia  ana.  I  a  ia  e  pera  ana  me  te  karanga 
''Riria!  riria!"  A,  ka  mnta  noa  ana  tana  peratanga  ka  man  ki 
te  wahine  ka  whakairia  ake  ki  ninga  o  te  wkare,  engari  kahore  i 
whakamatea.  Me  te  whawhai  tonu,  a,  &,  ka  hinga  te  tangata  whennt 
i  te  ope ;  a,  ka  whati.  £o  te  tino  whatinga  tena  o  tena  iwi  i  nmgi  i 
te  whenna  i  te  kaha  o  te  tana  a  Bangi-whapapa. 

Na !  ko  te  moenga  tena  o  Te  Hana  i  a  Bangi-whapapa,  a,  ko  te 
tnpnna  tend  o  tenei  iwi  o  Ngati-Te-Hana,  o  Bnpuha,  me  Hemut 
Whiti  ma;  ara  te  tahnhn  mai  i  a  rana: — 

Kongo^te-matata 

Hon-ao-nni  :=  Kahn-moe-werewwra  (aeoond) 


Hika-tai  :=  Honao-tuarus 

^1 

2  Uenakn-iti 

Takntai  =  P  Bapuha 

I 


Hemana  Whiti  =  Maraia 

^1 

Pantene,  me  nga  taaxia,  me  o  ratoa  on. 

Etahi  whakamaramatanga  enei  na  Paora  Eawhara:  Kataeihoa 
Te  Hana  raua  ko  tona  pononga  ki  te  papa  kohata  i  Te  Taohaia, 
ka  onohia  te  hnrn  foa,  ka  waiho  iho  i  reira  i  te  mea  meake  raua  ka  kan 
Ka  mea  atn  a  Te  Hana  ki  te  pononga,  "  E  mnri,  e  kan  tana,  kaua  e  nn 
te  wai  ki  to  mangai."  Heoi,  no  te  tatanga  atn  ki  te  tahuna  toatahi  a 
Nnka-tahnna  katahi  ka  urn  to  wai  ki  te  mangai  o  te  pononga  neL  Heoi 
ano,  ko  te  totohutanga  tera  o  te  kotiro  ra.  Ea  n  a  Te  Hana  ki  te 
tahnna  toatahi,  ka  haere,  ka  kan  i  te  roma  tnaroa,  i  Te  Waipana— Ilo 
Moe-taran  te  ingoa  o  tera  kna  kaoria  mai  raka.  A,  ka  whiti  i  te 
tahnna  tnaroa,  ka  haere  i  tera,  ka  kan  ano  i  te  roma  toatoro,  ko  Te 
Bengarenga  te  ingoa.  Na,  ka  whiti  ki  Mano-kapoa.  Ka  haere,  a  b 
taeki  pa. 

A,  i  te  whitinga  ato  o  te  ope  a  Bangi-whapapa  ka  whawhai  nei,  a, 
i  te  mea  ka  taopoki  te  riri  a  te  tana  me  te  iwi  o  Te  Bangi-tan-m^iewa, 
katahi  ka  kaxaaga ake '' Biria I   Biria!   £  te  iwi!   Kia  mahiaakete 
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mahi  a  te  ao."  Katahi  ka  rangona  atu  e  Hau-pae-whenaa  te  reo  o  te 
tangata,  katahi  ka  haerea  tonutia  atu  e  ia,  rokohanga  ata  te  tangata  me 
te  wahine,  katahi  ka  patua,  ka  mate  a  Te  Rangi-tau-marewa.  Ka  riro 
te  whenna  i  a  Haa-pae-whenoa.  Ko  nga  ingoa  enei  o  nga  pa  i  hinga  i 
taua  whawhai :  O-poro-iti,  O-poro-noi,  Whakaahu-rangi,  Maonga-niii, 
Taa-nuke-kai. 


No.  2. 

THE  STORY  OF  TE  HANA,  DAUGHTER  OF  MARU-PATDA 
AND  HOU-PIPITO. 


By  Hemi  Pabata  Raukataxtbi. 
October  29th,  1892. 


[The  following  story  is  undoubtedly  historical,  and  the  incidents  oocurred  aboat  th» 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  interesting  as  showing  the  period  at  wtaA 
the  Ngati-Awa  (or  Te  Ati-Awa,  as  Hemi  calls  them — a  name  more  appropriate 
to  the  Taranaki  Ati-Awa)  were  driren  from  mid-Kaipara  to  southem-Kaipan, 
where  they  afterwards  dwelt,  until  driven  from  there  to  the  Auckland  Istkmw, 
and  finally  to  Taranaki,  where,  so  far  as  we  can  now  see,  theee  people  fonned 
part  of  the  mig^tion  of  Takirau-o-Whiti,  whose  descendants  are  now  amongrt 
the  Tkranaki  tribe.  This  Ngati-Awa  tribe  was  driren  from  Hokianga  originallj, 
and  then  occupied  Eaihu  and  the  Wairoa  River,  Okahu-kora,  etc,  but 
Ngati-Whatua  g^radually  drove  them  out  and  occupied  their  country  (see  "  Tbe 
Peopling  of  the  North,"  this  Journal,  Supplement,  Vol.  VT.,  pp.  38,  64). 

Te  Hana's  swim  was  a  most  daring  undertaking,  even  if ,  as  is  probable,  die 
took  advantage  of  low  water,  and  rested  on  some  of  the  sand  banks  that  encombs 
the  Wairoa  River  where  she  crossed.  From  Tauhara,  on  the  western  shore,  to 
Manu-kapua,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  fully  five  miLes  in  distance,  and  the  powerfol 
tides  often  run  at  the  rate  of  four  knots  in  that  part.  But  Polynesian  women  sn 
the  best  swimmers  in  the  world,  as  many  an  astonishing  feat  proves ;  they  are 
better  even  than  the  men.] 

THIS  lady,  before  her  maniage  with  Rangi-whapapa,  lived  netr 
Ripiro,  inland  of  Te  Tauhara ;  and  on  one  occasion  there  came 
from  the  other  side  of  Kaipara,  from  Okahu-knra,  on  the  east,  a  party 
of  visitors.  They  crossed  the  river  of  Kaipara  (Te  Wairoa)  and  came 
over  to  Ripiro.  On  their  arrival,  what,  indeed,  was  the  entertainmeDt  ? 
Hakaa  and  other  things !  During  the  haka  of  the  visitors,  their  chief 
excelled  all  others  in  the  performance — ^his  posture -dancing  was  splendid, 
excellent  I  Te  Hana  was  looking  on  watching  the  man,  and  was  lost  io 
admiration  of  his  performance. 

[We  insert  here  an  explanation  by  Paora  Kawharu  of  the  means  by 
which  Te  Rangi-tau-marewa  secured  the  affections  of  Te  Hana :  The 
reason  why  the  desire  of  Te  Hana  for  this  man  was  so  strong  was  thtt 
he  had  weed  liSiiQ  karakui^  ot  YcinaxLt&tiou^  called  an  umu^dtahu  (or  speD 
to  cauBe  a  womwv  \»\on^  ^  \a»s5^i,  'WasjoL^^'^wisa.^^sQi^  ^^^  Vst  v^^c^ 
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Te  Hangi-tau-marewa, followed  after  her  and  met  her  coining  back,  and 
as  she  passed  him  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  palled  off  one  of  the 
thrumbs.  of  her  cloak  (over  which  to  sav  his  spell).  After  he  had  finished 
what  he  considered  necessary  in  the  spell,  on  his  retnm  he  said  to  his 
people,  ^'  Let  us  be  gone ;  now  is  the  time  when  the  sea  will  be  smooth. '* 
Bat  reidlyhe^now  knew  that  his  spell  would  be  eff^tive.  So  the  people 
left  for  their  own  homes.  Not  long  after  their  departure  the  woman 
felt  ihe  eff^t  vf  the  spell  on. her,  so  she  said  to  her  female  servant  that 
the^  would  go  and.  cut  some  flax  (an  excus.e  to  get  awaj  from  the 
village).  When  -the  maaj  women  of  the  viUage  heard  this,  they  said, 
*^  We  will  all  go  together ! "  So  they  all  went  with  Te  Hana,  and 
wheoi  tkey  got  to  a  flax  swamp  the  servant  said,  '^  Here  is  a  good  flax 
swamp  !"  But  Te  JElAna  replied,  "  Let  as  go  further  !"  And  this  was 
repealed  at  each  swaonp  they  came  to  until  they  finally  descended  to 
Te  Tauhara,  to  the  mouth  of  that  creek,  and  rested  on  the  flat  rocky 
point  just  to  the  north  of  where  it  joins  the  Wairoa  River.] 

When  the  visitors  had  returned  to  their  homes  at  Okahu-kara,  after 

a  time  this  lady,  Te  Hana,  began  to  consider  how  her  desire  for  the 

chief  of  the  visitors  might  be  accomplished.     She  finally  saw  a  way;  so 

told  her  servant  to  accompany  her,  and  they  went  down  to  Te  Tauhara, 

on  the  banks  of  the  Wairoa  River;  where  she  proceeded  to  explain  her 

project  to  .h^r  servant,  which  was  to  swim  across  the  estuary  to  the 

beiu^h  on  the  other  side  at  Manu-kapiia.     After  she  had  repeated  the 

necessary  ka^akia^  :to  preserve  them  from  sharks  and  other  dangers,  she 

said  to  her  servant,"  Let  ois  go  !    We  will  swim  !     But  be  careful  you 

do  not  look  back  whilst  We  are  swimming.     Let  us  go  !     ITou  go  firdt !  '^ 

After  that  they  stripped  off  their  clothing,  and  left  the  Atiru  (or  dog-skin 

cloak)  of  the  lady  in  the  ]^ace  they  started  from  to  swim.     So  they 

started  to  swim,  and  ^likiUt  the*  middle  stopped  to  rest,  when  the  servant 

looked  back  at  her  mistress  coming  on  behind.     That  was  the  serious 

mistake  she  mad6^— she  sank  and  was  drowned.     Then  Te  Hana  with 

tresb  determination  swam  on,  and  this  was  the  longest  part,  but  she 

finally -Reached  the  sands  on  the  other  side  of  the  estuary  of  Kaipara  at 

Manu-kapua.    On  arriVflS  she  proceeded  to  catch  some  patiki,  or  flat-fish, 

to  eat. 

After  a  while  she  was  seen  by  the  people  of  the  place,  who,  from  the 
distancej  though  she  was  a  whale  on  the  shore  ;  but  when  they  drew 
nei^r  to  her  th^y  found  ift  was  a  woman.  They  did  not,  however,  come 
in  front  of  her,  but  returned  to  the  pa  and  told  the  people,  saying, 
*VO  !  There  Is  a  woQian  by  the  side  of  the  water  resting  ithere."  Te 
i^Kgi-tatt-marewa,^  the  chief  of  this  people,  knew  at  once  that  it  was 
Te  Hanat  who  had  followed  after  him.  He  went  dbwti  to  the  beach, 
tftking  with  him  jsome  clothing,  and  then  led  the  woman  back  to  the  pa. 

After    this,  Te    Gtana    took    that    chief    as    her    husband.      Te 
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Bangi-tan-marewa  was  her  fixst  Inisbaad;   tlie  name   of   Mb 
then  dwelling  there  was  Te  Ati-Awa. 

After  the  woman  and  her  sertant  had  disappeared  from  their  1 
they  were  searched  for  hy  their  people,  and  the  search  ertended  to  < 
place  near.  For  a  long  time  the  search  was  confined  to  the  inland  j 
and  then  it  was  oontinned  hf  the  side  of  the  water,  nntil  finaD] 
sesrchers  resched  the  place  Te  flaaa  had  left  her  hmru^  or  c 
Direetlj  the  people  saw  it  theydevined  at  onoe  that  Te  Hans 
followed  after  those  of  Okahu-lnira  who  had  Tinted  them  and 
retomed. 

So  the  searchers  retomed  home,  and  on  their  arrival  told  their  i 
saying,  ^*Te  Hana  has  erossed  oyer  to  the  other  side."     On 
Rangi-whapapa  began  to  consider ;  for  that  women  had  been  betn 
to  him  for  a  yery  long  while,  long  before  she  fled,  and  was  sti 
betrothed. 

Now  that  tribe,  Te  Ati-Awa,  was  a  large  and  powertnl  one. 
the  bills  of  that  land  at  Okahn-knra  had  been  ooyered  by  them 
their  pu9.  What  was  this  to  Rangi-friiapapa  ?  He  felt  that  he 
obtsin  reyenge  for  the  loss  of  his  betrothed.  So  he  raised  a  war- 
from  Mb  people,  in  wMch  all  the  people  on  this  side  of  the  a 
Eaipara  joined,  and  then  they  crossed  oyer  to  Okahu-kora.  On  m 
fighting  oonunenced,  wMch  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  si 
last  the  chief  of  those  pa9  began  to  see  that  the  party  of  Rangi-whi 
was  getting  the  upper  hand  and  would  finally  conquer.  Then  the 
addressed  Ms  people,  saying,  '<  Fight  on !  Fight  on,  0  people  I  Ai 
the  deeds  of  this  world  be  seen  1 "  He  then  went  to  Te  Hsna,  and 
embracing  her,  placed  her  on  top  of  one  of  the  houses  (where  she  i 
be  seen  when  the  pa  was  taken),  all  the  time  shouting  out,  ^<  Figh 
Fight  on  ! "  But  he  did  not  Mil  the  woman.  All  this  time  the 
was  going  on,  but  after  some  time  the  people  of  the  pa  were  def 
and  fled.  TMs  was  the  flnal  flight  of  this  tribe  from  the  land,  driy< 
by  the  strength  of  the  tatta  of  Rangi-whapapa. 

Now,  after  this,  Te  Hana  married  Bangi-whapapa,  and  they  be 
the  ancestors  of  the  hapu  called  Ngati-Te-Hana,   and  of  Bu] 
Hemana  WMti,  and  many  others,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
(for  wMch  see  the  account  in  Maori). 

[Some  further  ezplanatio^s  by  Paora  Eawharu :  When  Te  1 
and  her  servant  reached  the  rocky  point  at  Te  Tauhara,  die  took  oil 
dog-skin  mat  and  left  it  there  before  starting  to  swim.  She  said  t< 
servant,  '*  When  we  are  swimming  do  not  let  the  water  get  into 
mouth."  But  when  they  drew  near  the  first  sand  bank,  m 
Nuku-tahuna,  after  swimming  the  first  current,  named  Moe-taran 
took  some  water  into  her  mouth,  and  that  was  the  occasion  of  the  i 
sinking.    Te  Hana  reached  the  first  Band  bank,  passed  over  it. 
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swam  the  second  onrrent,  called  Wai*pana ;  then  the  second  bank,  and 
swam  the  third  cnrrent,  named  Te  Rengarenga,  and  so  reached 
Manu-kapna. 

Now  when  the  war-partj  of  Rangi-whapapa  crossed  oyer  to  fight, 
and  when  the  last  pa  was  being  assaulted,  Te  Rangi-tau-marewa,  in 
the  pay  was  heard  shouting,  ^'  Pight  on  !  Fight  on !  O  people !  And  let 
the  deeds  of  the  world  be  seen ! "  Hau-pae-whenua  heard  this  and 
therefore  engaged  in  the  assault ;  he  entered  the  pa  and  there  found 
Te  Bangi'  and  the  woman,  and  immediately  killed  the  former.  The 
land  was  then  all  taken  possession  of  by  Hau-pae-whenua.  The  names  of 
the  poM  taken  in  this  war  were:  0-poro-iti,  0-poro-nui,  Whakaahu-rangi, 
Maunga-nui,  and  Tau-nuke-kai.] 


TE   ATUA   SAUA  KO   HINGA-MAI-RANGI. 


Na  HiiKi  Pa&ata. 
1892. 

KO  enei  korero,  mo  Te  Atua  raua  ko  Hinga-mai-rang^ ;  he  toakana, 
he  teina  enei  tangata,  ko  Te  Atua  te  tuakana.  I  tupu  mai  i 
roto  i  nga  ra  o  nga  tamariki  a  Hau-moe-warangi.  I  noho  enei  tangata 
ki  te  pa  ki  Poutu,  i  te  puaha  o  Kaipara  i  te  taha  ki  te  raki.  Ko  Te 
Atua,  he  tangata  tino  nanakia  rawa  ki  te  tutu  ki  nga  mahi  tokino 
katoa  ki  te  tangata.  I  tetahi  wa  ka  taka  te  whakaaro  i  a  Te  Atua  kia 
hanga  to  raua  pa — ^kia  kawawatia,  ara,  kia  hanga  ki  te  rakau.  Ea 
hanga  e  Te  Atua  i  tana  taha,  he  dno  mahi,  kahore  i  hianga.  Ko 
Hinga-mai-rangi  ratou  ko  ona  hoa,  he  mahi  hiauga  noa  iho ;  a,  oti 
noa  te  pa. 

I  tera  wa  ka  taka  te  haere  a  Hau-moe-warangi  ka  ahu  ki  Kaipara 
atu  i  te  taha  ki  Te  Wairoa,  i  haere  kia  kite  i  tana  tamahine,  i  a 
Makawe.  Ka  tae  ki  reira  ka  noho ;  a,  i  te  mea  ano  e  noho  ana  ia  i 
reira,  ka  tupu  ake  tetahi  raruraru  i  reira  i  pouri  ai  te  ngakau  o  Haa . 
Katahi  te  kaumatua  ka  haere,  tae  noa  ki  0-mokoiti ;  he  pa  tera  no 
nga  iwi  o  reira  i  aua  ra.  (E  ki  ana  a  Haro  ko  te  take  o  tana  haere  e 
tae  atu  ai  ia  ki  0-mokoiti,  he  aroha  nona  ki  ng^  kai  a  tana  kotiro,  a 
Makawe,  he  kore  no  nga  tungane  i  pai  me  uta  ki  rung^  i  o  ratou  nei 
waka.)  Kitea  rawatia  mai  e  tutu  ana  te  puehu  o  te  pa.  No  reira  ka 
rapu  nga  tamariki  i  to  ratou  papa.  Kahore  i  kitea.  Katahi  ka 
whakataua,  ka  kitea  kua  mate  a  Hau-moe-warangi. 

Ka  mauria  mai  e  ana  tamariki,  e  Rongo,  e  Whiti  e  Weka  me 
Haki-puta-tomuri,  ka  ahu  te  haere,  ka  hoki  ano  ki  Te  Wairoa.  Ka 
hoe  nei,  a  ka  tae  ki  Poutu ;  a,  ka  u  ki  reira  katahi  ka  haere  iho  a 
Hinga-mai-rangi  ki  te  whakatau  iho  i  te  iwi  ka  u  atu  nei.  No  reiia 
ka  maka  iho  tana  ngakau,  penei  ana  kupu,  *'  E  muri,  e  whakaekea  te 
pa  nei,  me  pakaru  i  taku  nei  taha,  kahore  te  pa  e  tu  iho  nei  e  u  ana,  e 
tu  noa  iho  ana.*'  Ko  te  whakaaro  o  te  tangata  nei,  mo  tona  tuakana, 
mo  Te  Atua,  kia  mate  ai  i  runga  i  te  kino  o  tera  tangata  ki  tana 
whakaaro,  i  runga  i  ana  mahi  kino  kua  matauria  i  mua  ra.  Heoi  ano, 
e  moe,  e  huaki  te  ata  katahi  te  iwi  nei  ka  uta  ki  to  ratou  waka,  ka 
hoe,  ka  ahu  ano  k\  Te  Wairoa^  ara,  ki  etahi  wahi  o  tera  takiwa. 
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Ka  momptu  te  waka  o  te  iwi  ta  ki  waho,  katahi  ka  karanga  iho  a 

Te  Atua,    **  Haere  atu  ra !    me  to  tatoti  papa ;    tnauria  atu  ki   Te 

Wairoa."     I  rongo  ino  ratou  katoa,  i-  pefa  iho  te  karanga  a  Te  Atua ; 

a,  ka   hoe  ratou,  a,  huTi  noa  i   Poutu,  ka  aro  nui   atu   te   hoe   ki 

Wai-kar^tu.      Katahi  ka  oho   ake  a  Haki-puta-tomuri,    **  I   rongo 

koutou  i  te  karanga  iho  a  te  tangata  ra  ?  **     Ka  mea  atu  te  niiinga 

"  Ae  ! "     **  B  pehea  iho  ana  ki  ta  kbutott  nei  whakarongo  ake  ?  "     "  E 

mea  iho  ana,  '  Haere  atu,  mauria  atu  to  tatou  matua  ki  Te  Wairoa.'  " 

Katahi  ka;  mea  atii  a  Haki^  *'  E  he  ana  ta  koutou  nei  whakarongo  atu, 

6  tino  he  ana.     E  pehea  ana  te  tvhakarongo  a  o  koutou  nei  taringa." 

Katahi  ka  mea  etahi,  '*  E  pehea  ana  kota  ki  tau  nei  whakarongo  ?  " 

Katahi  ka  mea  atu  a  Haki',  **  E  penei  ke  iho  ana  ra,  '"Haere  l" haere !' 

Mauria  atu  ta  koutou  kopaki  ika  ki  Te  Wairoa."     I  runga  i  tenei 

vhakamaramatanga  a  Haki',  ka  tutohe  ratou  ko  6na  tuakana,  a,  i 

runga   i    te   kaha  o  to  r&toa   taui6he,   lea   wMho  tera   hei  'putake 

whakatakariri  mo  nga  tuakana  o  Haki-putai-tomuri ;  ko  te  whaliaaro 

0  Haki'  he  mea  ano  kia  pera  ai  i  hangaai  e  ia  ta'ua  ktrpu  porbporbiaki 

raka  kia  pera. 

Heoi  ano ;  i  runga  i  tenei  ahua,  ka  whakauria  nga  waka  ki  uta ; 
ko  te  whakaekenga  o  te  pa  o  Te  Atua  raua  ko  Hinga-mai-rangi.  Te 
kitenga  o  te  iwi  o  te  pa  i  te  taua  kua  .whakaeke  nei  i  to  ratou  pa,  ka 
mahara  i  roto  i  a  ratou  ngakau,  hei  aha  hoki  tena  taua  te  whakaeke 
Qoa  ai  i  te  mea  e  noho  ana  tenei  ratou  i  roto  i  te  pa  kua  oti  te  hanga 
dei  oranga  mo  ratou  i  nga  tikanga  pera.  Kahore  i  matau  ratou,  kua 
3ti  ke  te  whakaatu  e  Hinga-  mai-rangi  te  wahi  ngoi-kore  o  te  pa,  i  te 
w&hi  kaore  e  u  ana  te  hanga,  i  taua  wahi  i  hanga.  No  reira  tika  tonu 
»  haere  a  te  taua  nei  ki  te  wahi  kua  kiia  mai  ra  e  Hinga',  kaore  i  u  te 
ia  o  nga  pou.  Te  taenga  atu  o  te  taua  ki  reira,  kua  pakarua,  kua 
3ata  te  taua  ki  roto,  kua  papa  tonu  atu  tetahi  ki  tetahi.  Kua  kite  a 
Haki'  i  a  Te  Atua  me  Te  Atua  hoki  i  a  Haki' ;  heoi,  kua  haere  te  tao 
%  tetahi  me  tetahi.  Te  whakarerenga  iQai  p  te  tap  a  Te  Atua  kua  tu 
ki  a  Haki' — ^tu  rawa  ki  te  kopu ;  ko  te  mea,  kahore  i  pakaru  nga 
v^hekau.  No  te  hinganga.o  Haki',  katahi  ka  haurarotia  ake  e  ia,  ka 
tu  tana  tao  ki  te  kanohi  o  Te  Atua.  Ko  te  hinganga  tena  o  Te  Atua, 
mate  rawa  atu  i  taua  tunga  ra.  Katahi  ka  tikina  iho  e  nga  tangata  o 
te  pa,  no  reira  ano  i  mau  ai  te  rong^. 

Ko  Haki',  ahakoa  i  tu,  kahore  i  mate  rawa ;  i  Ora  tonu  ake  ano  i 
taua  wa  ano— na  nga  tohunga  hoki  e  noho  tata  ana  i  whai  i  too  a  tu, 
koia  i  ora  ai  ia.  Na !  i  te  wa  ano  e  whaia  ana  a  Haki',  ka  timata  te 
whakatu  a  nga  tuakana  ona,  ka  penei :  '*  Tahi  tonu  ano  taku  tao  ki  a 
Te  Atua^mate  rawa ! "  Ka  tu  ko  tetahi,  *'  Naku  ke !  Tahi  tonu  taku' 
taa  ki  a  Te  Atua"— mate  rawa !  "  No  te  rougonga  iho  o  nga  tangata  o 
te  pa  ki  te  iwi  nei  e  whakatu  ana,  ka  pataia  iho  e  tera,  **  Kei  tehea 
wahi  te  unga  o  tau  patu  e  Kongo  ?  "  Ka  utua  e  ia,  kei  te  mea.  Ka 
kiia  iho  ano,  '*  Kahore ! "     Ka  uia  iho  ki  a  Whiti,  '*  Kei  hea  te  unga 
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o  tau  nei  patu  ?  "  Ka  mea  ake  tera  kei  te  mea.  Ka  kiia  iho  aao, 
*'  Kahore ! "  Ano  ka  poto  katoa  ratou  te  uiuia  iho,  na,  kahore  noa  iho 
he  tangata  o  ratou  i  tika  te  wh&ki  ake  ki  te  wahi  i  tu  ai  te  patu  i  mate 
ai  a  Te  Atua.  Na !  i  te  hanga  nei  ano  e  rupahu  ana,  ka  rongo  iti  ake 
a  Haki'.  Eatahi  ka  mea  ake,  '*  He  aha  ta  te  iwi  nei  e  korero  ana?** 
Ea  meangatia  iho  e  nga  kai  nana  i  a  ia,  **  Eo  te  i^i  nei  e  whakata 
ana  ki  te  matenga  o  Te  Atua  na  ratou."  Eatahi  ka  mea  ake  te  turoro 
nei,  '*  Na  Te  Atua  ahau  i  tu  ai,  a  naku  hoki  ia  i  mate  ai,  ko  te  tunga 
o  taku  tao  kei  te  kanohi."  Te  rongonga  iho  o  nga  tangata  o  te  pa, 
katahi  ka  mea  iho,  *'  Eatahi  ano  ka  tika.  Eoia  tena  ko  te  tangata 
nana  i  mate  ai  a  Te  Atua."  Heoi ;  te  tukunga  iho  o  te  iwi  e  whakata 
nei,  hore  he  tikanga,  whakama  kau  noa  iho. 

Eatahi  te  hanga  nei  ka  hoe  ki  to  ratou  nei  whenua.  Ea  oia  a 
Haki-puta-tomuri ;  nana  a  Pakopoko-here-taniwha.  Eo  enei  tangata, 
ko  Te  Atua  raua  ko  Hinga-mai-rangi,  he  tupuna  ano  ki  nga  tangata 
e  nolio  nei  i  Eaipara  ki  Ripiro. 

Eo  te  whakahekenga  iho  o  Makawe,  wahine  tuania  o  Mania  :— 

Haa-moe-warangi  = 


l£akawe*  (w)  =  Mama 


Tapinpiri  ^  Wkakatere 


Mnnwhakaroto  ^  Te  Kanra 
Arahi  =  Te  Mihinffa 
TanajrWae-rakaa  (1) 


Eoangi  =  Tarahau 


Wae-rakaa  (2)  =  Wai-mapona  (2) 


Paora  E[a#liani  =  Rahera 


Hanraki  Paora  =:Te  Mihinga 

...^ 

*Mahawe,tQaliineo Bongo, oWhiti,oWeka.  Eotonapepehatenei:  "Makawe 
peha  mahaa  ki  waenga/*  ara,  mo  te  kaba  o  tana  mahi  kai.  Eoia  te  tapima  oTb 
Taon  hapn. 


No.  3. 
TB  ATUA  AND  HINGA-MAI-RANGI. 


By  Hami  Parata. 


THIS  narratiye  has  to  do  with  Te  Atoa  and  Hinga-mai-rangi, 
two  brothers,  of  whom  the  first  was  the  elder.  They  lived  in 
the  days  of  the  sons  of  Hau-moe-warangi,  and  their  pa  was  situated 
Hear  Poutu,  on  the  norfch  head  of  the  mouth  of  Kaipara  Harbour. 
Pe  Atua  was  an  evil  man  who  maltreated  his  fellowman.  On  one 
Kscasion  he  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  pa  for  himself  and  brother ; 
t  was  to  be  a  pa-kawawa,  or  built  of  palisades.  80  Te  Atua  built  his 
Portion  of  the  pa  very  strongly  and  without  any  pretence;  but 
3inga-mai-rangi  and  his  friends  only  went  through  the  form  of 
>utting  the  posts  in  the  ground. 

About  that  time  Hau-moe-warangi  left  Te  Wairoa  on  a  visit  to  his 
laughter,  Makawe,  who  Hved  at  Kaipara.  After  his  arrival  he  stayed 
liere  some  time,  and  then  there  arose  some  trouble  amongst  the  local 
>eople  which  very  much  troubled  Hau'.  In  consequence,  the  old  man 
eft  for  0-moko-iti — a  place  about  four  miles  south  of  Okaka,  the  inner 
louth  head  of  Kaipara.  (Karo  says  the  reason  of  Hau's  going  there 
iras  on  account  of  the  affection  he  had  for  his  daughter  Makawe,  whose 
brothers  had  objected  to  her  making  use  of  their  canoes  to  carry  her 
srops.)  It  was  seen  that  the  "  dust  was  flying  "  in  the  pa  at  0-moko-iti, 
Ltf.y  a  row  was  going  on.  In  consequence,  his  children  went  to  look  for 
bheir  father,  but  could  not  find  him.  Finally,  it  was  ascertained  that 
Hau'  was  dead. 

£Qs  body  was  taken  by  his  sons,  Eongo,  Whiti,  Weka,  and 
Haki-puta-tomuri,  towards  their  home  on  the  Wairoa.  They  paddled 
across  to  Poutu,  on  the  north  head,  and  after  they  had  landed  there, 
Hinga-mai-rangi  came  down  to  see  those  who  had  just  landed.  He 
Baid  to  them,  ''  Hereafter,  when  the  pa  (that  he  and  his  brother  had 
built)  is  attacked,  break  down  my  side,  because  the  posts  of  the  pa 
which  stands  there  are  not  firm."  His  idea  was  in  reference  to  his 
brother  Te  Atua,  that  he  should  be  killed  on  account  of  the  evil  deeds 
which  he  had  committed  formerly.     80  the  party  slept  there,  ai^d  at 
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dawn  loaded  their  canoes  and  paddled  off  towards  the  Walroa  Biver  to 
certain  places  in  that  district.  The  canoe  had  barely  left  the  shore 
when  Te  Atua  called  out  to  the  people,  "Depart!  with  our  parent ; 
take  him  to  the  Wairoa  "  (to  bury  him).  They  aU  heard  quite  distinctly 
what  Te  Atua  had  said,  which,  indeed,  was  quite  a  proper  thing  to  say. 
They  paddled  past  Poutu,  and  when  off  Wai-karetu,  Haki-puta-tomuri 
started  up  and  said,  "  Did  you  all  hear  what  that  man  said  ?  "  The 
majority  of  the  men  replied  **  Yes !  "  "  What  was  it  he  said  ?  "  He 
said,  **  Depart!  with  our  parent ;  take  him  to  the  Wairoa."  To  this 
Haki'  replied,  "  You  are  quite  wrong  as  to  what  you  heard,  very  wrong. 
What  could  your  ears  have  heard  ?  "  Some  then  said  to  Haki',  **  What 
was  it  that  you  heard  ? "  Haki'  replied,  "  This  is  what  I  heard : 
*Oepart!  Depart!  takeaway  your  parcel  of  fish  to  the  Wairoa.' "* 
In  consequence  of  this  explanation  by  Haki',  there  arose  a  dispute 
between  him  and  his  brothers  which  always  remained  a  cause  of  strife 
amongst  them.  It  was  Haki's  intention  that  the  words  should  bear 
that  meaning  for  ulterior  reasons. 

Through  this  dispute  the  canoes  were  paddled  ashore  at  once,  and 
an  attack  made  on  the  p<k  of  Te  Atua  and  Hinga-mai-rangi.  When  the 
people  in  the  pa  saw  the  approachixig  attacking  party,  they  thought  it 
of  no  consequence  because  |)hey  were  safely  ensconced  in  a  pa  that  had 
been  specially  built  for  such  occasions.  They  did  not  know  that 
Hinga-mai-rangi  had  disclosed  the  weak  points  in  the  defences  where 
the  posts  of  the  palisades^  had  not  been  firmly  fixed.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  knowledge  that  the  attacking  taua  at  once  prtx;eeded 
to  the  weak  part  disclosed  to  them  by  Hinga'.  On  arrival,  the  pahsades 
were  thrown  down,  the  taua  entered  the  pa,  and  the  two  parties  were 
soon  engaged  in  combat.  Haki'  and  Te  Atua  met  in  battle  and  used 
their  spears  against  one  another.  Te  Atua  made  a  lunge  at  Hari'  and 
wounded  him  in  the  belly,  but  not  seriously,  for  his  entrails  did  not 
protrude.  As  Haki'  fell  he  made  an  upward  thrust  with  his  spear  and 
struck  Te  Atua  in  the  face.  This  was  the  fall  of  Te  Atua ;  he  wa$ 
killed  right  out  by  that  thrust.  He  was  taken  away  by  the  people  of 
the  pa^  and  then  the  fighting  ceased. 

Although  Haki'  was  wounded  he  did  not  die ;  he  recovered  ahnofit 
directly  because  the  tohungas^  or  priests,  with  the  party  did  jribi 
(»>.,  recite  the  appropriate  karakias)  him.  Now  whilst  this  ritual 
was  being  performed,  the  elder  brothers  of  Haki'  commenced  the  usual 
boasting  {whakatu)  common,  on  such  occasions  ;,  thus.  '<  One  thrust  of 
my  spear!  and  Te  Atua  was  killed i"  Another  arose,  "It  wa8.mT 
deed  !  one  thrust  of  my  spear  and  Te  Atua  died !  "  When  the  ^eo^ 
of  the  pa  heard  this  boasting  going  on,  they  asked,  *>  In  which  part 
did  your  sp^ar  hit  him,  0  Kongo.?"     He  replied,  *'  In  sucb  and  such  a 

*  This  would  be  a  deadly  inaolt  as  applied  to  the  old  chief. 
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place."  The  people  replied,  "No!  it  was  not  there!"  Then  they 
asked  Whiti  the  same  question,  and  he  replied  as  the  other  had  done ; 
to  which  the  people  again  replied,  "  No  !  it  was  not  there  !  "  After 
asking  everyone  of  the  boasters  the  same  question,  it  was  soon  seen 
that  none  of  them  were  able  to  give  the  correct  answer  and  explain 
where  Te  Atua  had  been  wounded.  Now,  whilst  these  people  were 
boasting  and  telling  falsehoods,  Haki'  heard  indistinctly  what  was 
going  on,  and  he  asked,  *'  What  are  the  people  talking  about  ?  "  His 
nurses  replied,  "  It  is  the  people  boasting  about  the  death  of  Te  Atua, 
saying  they  killed  him."  So  the  sick  man  then  said,  *'  I  was  wounded 
by  Te  Atua,  and  I  killed  him  by  wounding  him  in  the  face."  When 
the  people  of  the  pa  heard  this  they  said,  **  Now,  indeed,  it  is  correct. 
That  is  the  man  who  killed  Te  Atua  "  (for  they  had  the  body  in  their 
keeping  and  knew  where  the  wound  was).  Now  the  result  of  this  was 
that  the  boasters  were  overwhelmed  with  shame. 

After  this  the  people  paddled  away  to  their  homes.  Haki-puta-tomuri 
recovered,  and  became  the  father  of  Pokopoko-the-^»tirAa-binder  (of 
great  fame  in  the  tribe).  Te  Atua  and  Hinga-mai-rangi  became 
ancestors  of  many  people  who  still  live  at  Kaipara  and  Ripiro. 

Here  follows  the  descent  from  Makawe,  second  wife  of  Mama  and 
daughter  of  Hau-moe-warangi  (see  the  Maori  part).  She  is  one  of  the 
ancestresses  of  Te  Taou  hapu  of  Ngati-Whatua. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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[318]    Did  the  Maoris  know  of  Bice  P 

In  one  of  the  traditions  lately  aoquired  by  the  Society  (which  are  to  fonn 
cor  thud  volume  of  Memoirs)  we  find  the  following  mention  of  a  certain  food 
used  in  the  ancient  fatherland — Hawaiki-nui — which  was  named  ^^Arai-toUhhefty^ 
and  this  food  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  offering  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  beadei 
being  used  as  the  principal  food  on  their  long  vojagee  alter  leaving  the 
fatherland,  because  it  could  be  eaten  raw,  or  uncooked — an  important  pdnt  in 
times  of  stress,  as  during  a  g^le,  for  instance,  when  fire  to  cook  with  would  be 
difficult  to  obtain.  On  asking  the  scribe  who  wrote  down  these  traditions  from 
dictation  many  years  ago,  what  he  knew  of  this  food  *'i^rai,*'  he  replied  that  he 
was  told  by  his  old  teacher  that  it  was  a  small  seed,  but  further  than  that  he 
did  not  know  any  more  than  that  the  name  had  been  handed  down  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Whare-wananga  for  ages,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  <ii«mi—inB 
by  the  old  priests  of  that  institution.  "But,**  said  my  informant,  **when  our 
fathers  first  saw  the  rice  introduced  here  by  Europeans  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  they  said,  <  Why,  this  answers  the  description  of  the  crai 
described  by  our  ancestors  !  *  " 

Now  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  Rarotongans  have 
retained  in  their  traditions  the  name  vari  for  a  certain  food,  which  under  variooi 
forms  is  the  Indian  and  Indonesian  name  for  rice  (for  which  see  *'  Hawaiki,** 
3rd  edition,  p.  77),  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Maoris  had  at  one  time  a  knowledge 
of  rioe. 

But  why  should  it  have  been  called  <<^rai-toto-Aorv,*'  which  means  <*  bloodleee- 
wrai  "  <'  The  traditions  say  that  the  arai  was  used  as  an  offering  to  the  gods 
'*  because  it  had  no  blood  in  it."  I  suggest  that  the  meaning  here  ie  that  it 
was  in  those  ancient  days  considered  improper  to  offer  flesh  or  the  blood  of 
animals  to  the  gods ;  it  was  not  the  custom  to  do  so,  because,  perhaps,  of  an 
idea  of  impurity  attaching  to  blood  in  like  circumstances.  Hence  the  descriptive 
^'bloodless"  became  attached  to  the  arai  as  being  a  ceremoniously  "dean" 
food  to  offer.  See  in  this  connection  <*  Assyria,*'  p.  128  (Stories  of  the  NatioB 
series),  where  it  is  stated  that  cakes  of  rice  and  wheat  were  substitnted  in  lien 
of  blood-sacrifices.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  rice  was  the  common  offeriDg 
to  the  gods  in  India  in  ancient  days,  and  is  so  to  the  present  day  according  to 
Mr.  E.  Thurstan*  and  others,  and  it  was  from  there,  I  suggest,  the  ICaorii 
brought  with  them  their  idea  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  "  bloodless-arm  **  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  gods.  In  this  lies  a  profitable  source  of  investigation  for  anyone 
who  will  take  up  the  question.  Can  we  say  that  herein  ia  another  inntur^  of 
"  Aryan  and  Polynesian  points  of  contact  ?  "  Do  not,  however,  let  ns  forget  tibsl 
the  rioe-sacrifice  was  also  a  pre- Aryan  custom  in  India. 

8.  PuMJi  Smw. 

*  See  his  "  OMtea  and  Tribes  of  Southen  India,**  aera  vole.,  1910. 
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[910]    Easter  Island  Statue. 

In  Vol.  XX.,  p.  464,  •*  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Neuchatteloise  de  G^graphie," 
u  a  repreeentation  and  brief  description  of  two  of  thoee  strange  statuettes  from 
Easter  Island,  which  are  in  the  Ethnographical  Kuseom  at  Neuchatel,  Switzerland. 
The  pictures  are  excellent  and  exhibit  the  peculiar  anatomical  features  of  Easter 
Island  earrings  admirably. 

EniTOB. 

[290]    The  Pump-driU. 

On  p.  224,  Vol.  XIX.,  of  the  number  of  the  <*  Journal "  for  December,  1910, 
qoerj  No.  214,  Mr.  Elsdon  Beet  describes  a  **  pump-drill,"  and  asks  for  information 
regarding  its  distribution. 

A  drill  exactly  similar  to  that  described  by  Mr.  Beet  is  in  common  use  among 
the  Ifugao,  a  mountain  tribe  of  Northern  Luzon,  which  has  been  as  much  isolated 
from  outode  influence  as  any  other  tribe  in  the  Philippines.  The  fly-wheel  of  the 
Ifogao  drill  is  sometimes  round,  but  more  often  consists  merely  of  two  straight  bars 
of  hard  wood  set  at  right  angles  through  the  spindle  of  the  drill.  The  drill  is  used 
chiefly  for  making  holes  through  discs  of  white  marble  and  shell,  used  for  girdles 
and  ear-rings.  The  Ifugfao  have  no  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  this  drill,  and  I 
belicTe  it  to  be  of  pre-historic  introduction.  BaUyau  is  the  Ifugao  name  for  the 
dzill. 

I  pmume  that  Mr.  Beet  already  knows  that  this  type  of  drill  is  in  common 
Yue  by  the  Chinese,  both  in  China  and  in  the  East  Indies. 

H.  Otlst  Bbsosb, 

Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Ethnology. 
Philippine  Museum,  Manila,  P.I. 
April  24th,  1911. 
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A  MBamro  of  the  GonnoQ  was  held  at  the  Library  on  the  12th  May,  when  tk 
following  memben  wtan  preeent :  The  President,  W.  H.  Sldnner,  W.  L.  Newnin, 
and  W.  W.  Smith. 

GorrespondenGe  was  read  and  dealt  with,  amongst  others  from  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Fletcher  re  publishing  his  Index  to  Natiye  names ;  from'  K.  Hiersemann  re  price  d 
**  Joomals,*'  etc. 

The  deaths  of  Aporo  Te  Kumeroa,  a  corresponding  member,  and  that  of 
Mr.  H.  B.  Benn  (on  the  27th  March),  were  reported. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected : — 

Dr,  G.  Antze,  Museum  f,  Yolkerknnde,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
W.  D.  Lysnar,  Gisbome,  New  Zealand. 
W.  A.  Barton,  Gisbome,  New  Zealand. 

The  Ber.  J.  M.  Yiband,  Himharama,  Wanganni,  New  Zealand. 
Jas.  McLeod,  c/o  Heoker  &  Co.,  Devon  Street,  New  Plymoath,  Nev 
Zealand. 

It  was  resolved,  if  it  can  be  arranged,  that  a  meeting  of  the  Booiety  ahill 
be  held  in  Jnne  or  Jnly  to  read  and  discuss  papers,  and  the  public  be  iuTited 
to  attend. 
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HE  KORERO  MO  RONGO. 


Na  Mattu  Te  Abanui. 
December,  1896. 


K 


0  Rongo,  koia  tetahi  o  nga  tama  a  Hau-moe-warangi.     Ko  t^a 
mata-ara  tenei  i  a  ia  e  noho  ana  i  tona  pa,  i  Nga-rere-kura  : — 

Te  parera,  te  parera  e  paldpaki  ake  ra, 
E  whai  mai  ra,  e  whai  mai  ra, 
Ka  tapatapahia  to  kiri  Id  te  nra  manuka, 
E  ta  ki  O-rere-knra,  ka  whai  te  riri. 

Ko  te  rongo  toa  o  Rongo  ka  tae  ki  nga  wahi  katoa  o  Nga-Pubi ;  a, 
ka  tae  te  rongo  ki  tera  rangatira,  ki  a  Tua.  Katahi  a  Tua  ka  whakaaro 
kia  haere  mai  ia  ki  te  whakamatautau  i  a  Rong^.  Heoi,  ka  haere  mai 
nei  ia  me  tana  ope,  e  700  nga  tangata.  Ko  te  pa  o  Rongo  i  tena  wa, 
ko  Tau-matini,  kei  Kaihu,  e  tata  ana  ki  te  teihana-rerewe  o  Marapiu. 
E  400  nga  tangata  o  Rongo,  nga  kai  hapai  patu.  Te  taenga  mai  nei  o 
te  ope  a  Tua,  katahi  ka  whakaekea  te  pa ;  na  wai  a,  ka  puta  a  Rongo 
ki  walio  o  te  pa  ki  te  tu  atu  ki  te  hoa-iiri,  ara,  ki  te  ope  a  Tua.  I  te 
putanga  nei  o  te  pa  ki  waho,  katahi  ka  ata  hanga  te  riri  a  tetahi  a 
tetahi  ki  a  raua — ta  Rongo  ki  ta  Tua.  Ka  roa  e  whawhai  ana,  ka 
timata  te  hinga  o  te  ope  ;  ka  puta  te  whakaaro  o  te  ope  kia 
manu-kawhakitia  te  riri.  Ka  ahu  te  manu-kawhaki  ki  te  tai-uru ; 
eke  noa  ki  Te  Pare,  ka  tatu  ki  Te  Patapata-ruawheke.  No  te  taenga 
ki  reira  katahi  ka  mea  a  Tua  kia  whakatupuria  te  riri,  na,  ka  whawhai, 
a,  tuturi  noa  ana,  tuturi  noa  ana  te  ope.  Heoi,  kahore  i  taea,  a,  ka 
hinga  te  ope  a  Nga-Puhi ;  ko  te  whatinga  i  whati  ai,  a,  hoki  tonu  atu 
te  ope  a  Tua  ki  tona  kainga. 

Ka  mahea  tena  wa  o  tena  taua,  katahi  ka  taka  mai  he  ope  ano,  na 
Here-ure,  na  Nga-Puhi  ano.  Haere  ake  .e  500  tangata.  Ko  Rongo, 
ko  tona  nui  ano,  e  400  tangata.  Katahi  ka  whakapaea  e  Here-ure,  a, 
kore  noa  ake  a  Rongo  me  tona  iwi  i  puta  ki  waho  i  te  pa.  Katahi  ka 
whakaekea  te  pa  e  te  taua,  a,  katahi  ano  a  Rongo  ka  puta  ki  waho  ki 
te  flri.  Te  hoatutanga,  e  hara !  ka  hinga  te  ope  ra,  a  Here-ure  i  a 
Rongo  ;  whati  tonu  Atu  a  Here-ure  ki  tona  kainga  i  taua  wa. 
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A,  ka  roa  e  noho  ana  a  Here-ure  i  tona  kainga,  ka  puta  te  whakaaio 
kia  tuaruatia  mai  ano  e  tana  ope  hei  whakamatautau  ano  i  a  Bongo.  I 
tena  wa  kua  mahue  i  a  Kongo  te  noho  ki  Nga-rere-kura,  i  te  wahi  i 
whawhaitia  te  ope  a  Here-ure  i  mua  ra.  I  muri  i  taua  ope,  kua  noho  a 
Bongo  ki  tena  wa  ki  Maunga-nui.  Na !  no  tenei  whakataunga  mai 
ano  e  tenei  ope  ka  whakaarohia  e  Here-ure  me  whakarite  te  maha  o 
tana  ope  ki  ta  Bongo  iwi,  ara,  kia  400  tangata.  Ko  te  wa  tenei  i  haere 
mai  a  Te  Waha  me  Hawato.  I  mua  o  te  taenga  mai  o  tenei  ope  kua 
hoki  mai  ano  a  Bongo  ki  tetehi  o  ona  pa,  ko  Motu-wheteke  te  ingoa. 
Koia  na  te  pa  i  whawhaitia  ai  a  Bongo.  Otira  he  tokomaha  te  hnnga 
mohio  o  te  iwi  o  Bongo  ki  te  hapai  kotaha ;  na  reira,  hinga  ana  te  tana 
i  a  ia.  No  te  kitenga  o  te  hoa-riri  kua  hinga  ia,  katahi  ka  puta  te 
whakaaro  a  Here-ure  me  hohou  te  rongo,  a,  ka  houhia  te  rongo.  Na, 
katahi  ka  karanga  ake  a  Here-ure  ki  te  pa  ra,  ''  E  Bongo  e  !  kua  man 
te  rongo.  Tukua  iho  to  mokopuna."  Heoi,  tukua  iho  ana  e  Bongo 
ko  Pare,  koia  tona  mokopuna  kotiro  nei.  I  te  mea  e  heke  iho  ana  te 
wahine  nei  katahi  ka  tikina  atu  e  Te  Waha,  ka  taria  ake  i  te  tatutanga 
iho  ki  raro.  Tae  iho  te  kotiri  nei,  hopiikia  tonutia  atu  e  ia,  mauriaanai 
a  ia,  riro  atu  ana  i  a  ia.  Te  kitenga  o  Here-ure  kua  riro  a  Pare  i  a  Te 
Waha,  ka  pouri  ia.  A,  i  te  ata  ka  karanga  ake  ia,^'  E  Bongo !  Haere 
iho  ;  kua  ora  to  mokopuna."  Ka  whakaaro  a  Bongo  he  pono ;  a  haere 
tonu  iho  ia.  E  haere  iho  ana,  ka  baere  atu  a  Here-ure  ka  tiakina  i  te 
tatutanga  ki  raro  o  te  pa.  Ka  tae  iho  a  Bongo  katahi  ka  poke  atu  a 
Here-ure  ka  patua  atu  i  muri  i  te  mea  kua  taka  iho  ia  ki  raro.  No  te 
mohiotanga  o  Bongo  ka  mate  ia,  katahi  ka  peke  ake  ki  runga  ki  te  ara 
tautekateka  o  te  pa ;  otira,  peke  rawa  ake,  kua  ma  runga  iho  te 
haerenga  iho  o  te  patu  a  Here-ure,  u  tonu  atu  ki  te  muri  kokai — ^mahura 
katoa  te  muri  kokai,  ahu  atu  ana  ki  muri,  a  hora  iho  ana  ki  te  rae  te 
wahi  i  mahura.  Na  ka  mate,  a  Bongo,  ka  moea  hoki  e  Te  Waha  a 
Pare,  a,  hia  puta  ake  ta  raua  ko  Te  Baraku,  ara  : — 


Han-moe- 
Rongo = 

warangi 
=  Paw 

Moe-ranganmga  ^ 

Raraku 

Ta-hHngai 

Pomare 

1 

mare 

Marino-tere  1 
Pou-tapn-aka 
Whakapa 
Koangi 

Parata 

Hemi  Parata 
W.  Hare  Pomare 
T^nhia 

Whetoi 
Wm.  Po 
NepiaP< 

Wae-rakan  2 
Paora-Eawhara 
HaarakiPaoim 
W.  H.  Paora 
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THE    STORY   OF    BONGO. 


By  Matiu  Te  Aranui. 
December,  1896, 


TRANSLATION. 

KONGK)  was  the  second  son  of  Hau-moe-warangi  and  Wai-heke-ao. 
The  following  is  his  mata-ara,  or  sentinel's  song,  Used  at  his  pa 
Nga-rere-kura : — 

The  duoks,  the  daclcR  that  are  flapping  there, 
Follow  thiB  way,  follow  this  way, 
Your  flesh  will  be  out  by  the  bunoh  of  manuka^ 
That  stands  at  0-rere-kura,*  and  theti  the  strife ! 

The  fame  of  Kongo's  courage  and  warlike  qualities  had  spread  to 
all  parts  of  the  Nga-Puhi  country,  where  it  reached  a  certain  chief  of 
those  parts  named  Tua.  Tua  concluded  that  he  would  put  Bongo's 
fame  to  the  test.  So  he  came  down  from  the  north  with  a  party  of 
seven  hundred  fighting  men.  At  that  time  the  pa  of  Kongo  was  at 
Tau-matini,  on  the  Kaihu  Kivor,  near  the  present  Kailway  Station  of 
Marapiu.  Kongo  had  four  hundred  warriors  at  that  time.  When  Tua 
and  his  party  arrived  they  proceeded  to  assault  the  pa,  A.fter  a  time, 
Kongo  went  forth  with  his  men  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy — that  is, 
the  party  of  Tua.  When  outside  the  pa^  there  commenced  a  great 
battle  between  the  forces  of  Tua  and  Kongo.  After  a  considerable 
time,  the  former's  party  gave  way,  and  they  decided  to  fight  a  retreating 
fight  (by  ambushes).  The  retreat  was  towards  the  West  Coast ;  they 
reached  Te  Pare,  and  then  descended  to  Te  Patapata-ruawheke  (?  on 
the  beach),  and  on  arrival  there  Tu&  decided  to  renew  the  fight,  which 
was  done,  and  his  people  made  strenuous  exertions  to  overcome  the 
enemy,  but  to  no  avail ;  the  party  of  Nga-Puhi  were  badly  beaten,  and 
then  commenced  their  flight,  which  ended  only  at  Tu&'s  home. 

After  the  trouble  of  that  war-party  had  passed,  another  party  under 
Here-ure  of  Nga-Puhi  appeared.  There  were  five  hundred  men  in 
this  party,  whilst  Kongo  still  had  only  his  four  hundred  men.  The  pa 
of  Nga-rere-kura  was  besieged  by  Here-ure,  but  Kongo  and  his  people 
remained  within  their  fortifications.  Then  the  pa  was  assaulted  by  the 
war-party,  and  now  Kongo  came  forth  to  g^ve  them  battle.  The  result 
was,  the  besiegers  were  beaten,  and  the  war-party  of  Here-ure  fled 
back  to  their  homes. 

*  0-rere-knra  illustrates,  when  compared  with  Nga-rere-kura  above,  the 
oommon  change  in  the  north  from  0  to  Nga  in  place  names.  It  is  not  usual 
elsewhere. 
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After  this,  Here-ure  stayed  a  long  time  at  his  home ;  and  then  he 
decided  to  try  conclusions  with  Bongo  a  second  time.  At  this  period 
Bongo  had  left  his  pa  at  Nga-rere-kura,  where  he  was  attacked  by 
Here-ure  previously,  after  which  he  had  lived  at  Maunga-nui  Bluff. 
On  this  expedition  Here-ure  decided  to  reduce  his  war-party  to  four 
hundred  men,  the  same  strength  as  that  of  Bongo.  It  was  in  this 
expedition  that  Te  Waha  and  Hawato  came  also.  Before  the  war-part j 
arrived,  however.  Bongo  and  his  people  had  removed  to  one  of  his  other 
jMw,  named  Motu-wheteke  (which  is  an  isolated  hill  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Wairoa  Biver,  nearly  opposite  the  graceful  mount  of  Tokatoka,  and 
which  is  surrounded  by  swamps).  It  was  in  this  pa  that  Bongo  was 
besieged ;  but  there  were  many  of  his  people  who  were  expert  at  casting 
the  kotaha  (sling-spear),  consequently  many  of  the  war-party  were 
killed.*  When  the  enemy  saw  that  he  was  getting  the  worst  of  it, 
Here-ure  came  to  the  conclusion  it  would  be  better  to  make  peace,  so 
overtures  to  that  end  were  made.  Here-ure  called  up  to  the  pa, 
'*  Bongo,  ahoy  !  Peace  is  made.  Send  down  your  granddaughter  "  (to 
cement  the  peace  by  her  marriage  with  the  leader  of  the  besiegers). 
So  Bongo  consented  and  sent  down  Pare,  who  was  his  young 
granddaughter.  As  she  descended  from  the  pa^  Te  Waha  went  out 
and  awaited  her  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  as  the  girl  got  down  he 
seized  her  and  carried  her  o£P  (and  she  eventually  became  his  wife). 
When  Here-ure  saw  that  the  lady  Pare  had  been  taken  by  Te  Waha 
he  was  grieved  and  angry.  The  next  morning  he  called  up  to  the  pa, 
**  0  Bongo  !  Come  down  !  Thy  grandchild  is  safe  !  "  Bongo  thought 
this  was  the  truth,  so  came  down  from  his  pa,  and  as  he  descended 
Here-ure  went  and  awaited  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  When 
Bongo  reached  the  bottom,  Here-ure  sprung  upon  him  and  struck  him 
with  his  weapon.  Seeing  this.  Bongo  jumped  up  on  to  the  ladder  over 
the  palisades  of  the  pa,  but  as  he  did  so,  the  weapon  of  Here-ure  struck 
him  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  stripped  off  the  flesh  from  there  right 
over  his  head  to  his  forehead,  and  so  Bongo  died ;    and  Pare,  his 

*  It  is  not  often  the  kotaha  ia  mentioned  in  Maori  warfare,  bat  it  was  an  effectiTe 
weapon  in  sieges.  A  number  of  stout  saplingn  of  the  hard  manuka  wood  were 
prepared,  about  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  roughly  smoothed  and  pointed  by  aid  of  fire 
and  the  Maori  adze.  The  hinder  end  of  this  dart  was  then  stuck  lightly  in  0» 
ground  inclined  at  an  angle.  The  operator  then  took  a  short  whip  with  a  handle 
about  two  feet  long  and  a  lash  of  thin  string  about  three  feet  long.  This  lash  wm 
wound  round  the  dart  in  a  peculiar  manner  so  that  it  would  readily  come  untwisted. 
The  operator,  standing  a  little  in  front  of  the  lash,  with  a  powerful  jerk  dragged 
the  dart  out  of  the  ground,  which  then  flew  an  enormous  distance,  and  if  falling  at 
a  high  angle  would  pierce — it  is  said — two  men  standing  together.  The  Otakamni 
pa  in  Southern  Kaipara  was  thus  subjected  to  a  constant  flight  of  such  darts,  until 
nearly  all  its  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  the  pa  taken — the  besiegers  being  the 
the  descendants  of  these  same  people.  The  hill  from  which  the  darts  were  thrown 
was  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant  from  the  pa. 
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granddaughter,  became  the  wife  of  Te  Waha.  Their  son  was  Te 
Baraku  (a  very  noted  free  lance  whose  adventures  took  him  so  far 
as  the  Thames,  and  even  right  away  to  Waitara,  Taranaki,  where  some 
of  his  descendants  still  live.    For  the  descent  see  the  Maori  original.) 
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HE  KOREEO  MO  MEKE  RAUA  KO  HAU-PAE-WHENUA. 


Na  Hsmi  Pabata  Eaukatauri. 


KO  Meke  raua  ko  Hau-pae-whenua,  no  nga  ra  o  Kangi-ta-whakarere 
raua  ko  Hau-tukia ;  i  noho  taua  tokorua  nei  ki  tetahi  roto  i  uta 
atu  0  Okaro,  ko  Hunuhunu  te  ingoa  o  te  roto.  I  a  raua  e  noho  ana  i 
reira  ka  anga  aua  tangata  nei  ka  tutu ;  ka  muru  i  nga  kai  a  enei 
tangata,  a  Bangi-ta-whakarere  raua  ko  Hau-tukia  ratou  ko  to  .raua 
iwi ;  a,  ki  te  pei  i  nga  tangata  i  runga  i  nga  wahi  e  nohoia  ana  e 
ratou,  a,  puta  atu  te  tangohanga  ki  te  whenua  nei  ko  Mihl-patua. 

A,  no  tetahi  wa  ka  taka  te  haere  a  Bangi-ta-whakarere  raua  ko 
Hau-tukia  me  to  raua  iwi  ki  te  patu  tangata  i  nga  iwi  o  raro.  A,  ka 
momotu  ki  te  huarahi,  ka  puta  te  mahara  i  a  Hau-tukia  ki  nga  mea  i 
mahue  iho  ki  te  kainga — ^ki  nga  wahine  me  nga  tamariki.  SLa  puta 
atu  te  kupu  a  Hau-tukia  ki  te  iramutu,  ki  a  Bangi-ta-whakarere,  '^  Ka 
nui  toku  po^ri  i  a  tatou  e  haere  nei.  Engari  e  hoki  ana  te  ritenga  o 
toku  pouri  ki  te  hunga  i  mahue  atu  ki  te  kainga,  ki  te  mahi  a  te 
tamariki,  a  te  wahine,  i  runga  i  te  tutu  o  era  tangata,  o  te  mangu  raua 
ko  te  whero."  (Ara,  o  Meke  raua  ko  Hau-pae- whenua.)  Katahi  ka 
whakarongo  atu  a  Bangi',  a  ka  mea  atu,  "  Ae !  e  tika  ana  to  whakaaro. 
Heoi,  me  hoki  ahau — ^matou  ko  etehi  o  tatou.'*  Ka  mea  atu  a 
Hau-tukia,  "Ae!  Engari  me  whakangarongaro  noa  iho  te  hokinga, 
he  mea  kei  hoki  katoa  nga  tangata."  A,  whakaaetia  ana ;  a  katahi  ka 
hoki  mai ;  hui  katoa  nga  mea  i  hoki  mai  e  whitu  te  kau.  Ka  uru  mai 
a  Pokai  i  roto  i  a  ratou — no  Ngati-Kura  tena  tangata, 

Hoki  mai  nei  te  iwi  nei,  a,  te  taenga  mai  ki  te  kainga,  e  uhunga 
ana  te  mahi  a  te  wahine,  a  te  tamariki.  Ka  patai  atu,  "  He  aha  tena  y '' 
''  £ !  apopo  huakina  ai  nga  toenga  o  nga  rua  kai-— e  rua  tonu  nga 
toenga  o  nga  rua  e  toe  ana,  he  toenga  munin^  ano  na  aua  tangata 
me  to  raua  iwi."  SLatahi  ka  patai  atu  te  iwi  i  hoki  mai  raka,  '' Ahea 
tikina  mai  ai  nga  toenga  o  nga  rua  kai  ?  "  Katahi  ka  meangatia  atu. 
''Apopo  i  te  ata !  '^     '* Ae !  e  pai  ana." 

A  ka  moe  te  whitu-te-kau  raka,  a,  ka  ao  te  ra.  I  te  atatu  ano  ka 
whakaekea  e  te  iwi  nei  ki  nga  rua  kai  raka.  Te  taengti  atu  ka 
whakakiia  nga  rua  ki  te  tangata,  te  maunga  ki  nga  kuwha,  hnrihuri 
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ana,  whawhaoina  iho  te  whitu-te-kau  nei  ki  roto,  rite  tonu  te  tokomaha 
ki  roto  ki  te  ma  kotahi — a  pera  ano  ki  etahi.  Tera  te  kupu  koa 
whakaakona  mai  e  Hau-tukia  ki  a  Hangi\  "Amuri,  e  hopukianga 
tangata  raka,  mehemea  ka  mau  ko  te  where  anake  kaua  e  patoa. 
Whaihoki,  ki  te  mau  ko  te  mangu  anake,  kaua  e  patua,  engari  kia 
mau  rurua  raua,  hei  reira  ka  patu  ai,  kia  kotahi  matenga  mo  nma." 
No  enei  tohutohu,  noho  mohio  te  whitu-te-kau  nei  koia  ten  te 
tikanga  ma  ratou  mo  aua  tangata  ina  tae  mai. 

Kihai  ano  hoki  i  roa  kua  eke  mai  te  taua  a  nga  tangata  raka,  i 
haere  atu  i  Hunuhunu— he  motu  kei  waengauui  i  taua  roto — i  hoe  ata 
i  nga  waka,  a,  ka  u,  katahi  ka  haere  i  uta  e  ahu  atu  ki  te  wahi  i  nga 
rua  kai  raka,  e  takoto  mai  ra  hoki  te  whitu-te-kau  nei  i  roto  i  nga  roa. 
Ka  haere  atu  te  taua  a  Meke  raua  ko  Hau-pae-whenua,  a,  ka  tae  atu; 
kua  peke  ki  runga  ki  aua  rua  kai  nei ;  ara,  he  mea  hanga  whare  hoki; 
no  te  ekenga  ki  runga  katahi  ka  pakarua ;  no  te  pakarutanga  ake  e 
noho  ana  tera  iwi  ra  i  roto  i  nga  rua  nei.  Na !  te  ohonga  a  tera  ko  te 
mataika  tonu.  Ko  tetahi  o  nga  tangata  nei  ka  mau  tetahi,  ko  tetahi  i 
oma,  ka  ahu  whakararo  ki  te  taha  ki  te  pae-onepu  kei  raro  atu  i  te 
wahi  i  nga  rua  i  whakaekea  e  ratou.  Ka  mahue  mai  te  roto  nei  a 
Hunuhunu  ki  muri  ka  ahu  te  oma  ki  taua  pae-onepu  raka,  e  ahu  ra  ki 
te  tu-a-uru.  Tae  rawa  atu  te  whai  ki  taua  pae-onepu  raka,  ka  man 
tera.  Na  Pokai  i  mau  ai.  Ka  karangatia,  kua  mau  te  tangata  nei,  a 
uia  atu,  '*  Kua  mau  ?  "  "  Ae !  kua  mau !  "  Katahi  ka  maua  e  nga 
tangata  o  te  whitu-te-kau  nei,  ki  te  mea  kua  mau  wawe  nei,  ka  patoa, 
na  ka  mate.  Ko  te  mutunga  tena  o  te  raruraru  o  nga  iwi  i  mahue  iho, 
ka  rangimarire  i  te  mea  kua  mate  nei  hoki  nga  kai-whakararuraru. 

Ko  era  tangata,  ko  Meke  raua  ko  Hau-pae-whenua,  ehara  i  te 
tangata  ke,  no  taua  iwi  nei  ano  ;  a,  e  tupuna  ana  ki  nga  tangata  e  noho 
nei  i  roto  o  Kaipara.  Heoi  ano  te  mea  i  tangata  ke  ai  na  to  raua  nei 
nanakia  ;  na  reira  i  tangata  ke  ai.  Whaihoki  i  to  raua  matenga  nei, 
ko  raua  anake  i  whakamatea. 

Na;  ko  Pokai,  ko  tera  i  hoki  mai  ra  i  te  ara,  ratou  nei  ko 
Eangi-ta-whakarere  ma,  ko  to  Ngati-Kura  tangata,  i  runga  i  te 
maunga  o  tetahi  o  nga  tangata  nanakia  ra,  ka  tae  a  Hau-tukia  rana 
ko  tona  iramutu,  a  Bangi-ta-whakarere,  ko  tenei  whenua  ko  Wai-keri— 
ahu  atu  ki  Pari-o-tonga  (ko  te  pa  o  Ihenga  i  whakaekea  e  Nga-Puhi  i 
ona  ra),  ka  tukua  mona,  mo  tana  ringa-mautanga  i  tetahi  o  nga 
nanakia  nei,  kua  korerotia  ake  ra. 

Ka  noho  nei  a  Pokai  i  roto  i  a  Te  Uri-o-Hau,  a  ka  hara  ia  ki  tetahi 
W8khine  pononga  o  Te  Uri-o-Hau.  Katahi  ka  meangatia  kia  patua; 
Tupono  iho  ki  te  wa  i  tonoa  mai  e  Te  Hekeua  tdna  iramutu,  i  a  Te 
Peha,  a,  tupono  tonu  iho  nei,  kua  rite  te  whakaaro  a  te  iwi  e  noho  ana 
ki  Okaro  kia  patua  a  Pokai.  No  te  rongonga  kua  tae  atu  te  tangata  i 
ahu  atu  nei  i  0-Tamatea,  na,  kahore  rawa  i  taea  mai  te  whakaaro  mai 
te  kt  whakamate  mo  Pokai.     Na  reira  ka  ora  ia.     No  te  whakaaronga 
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o  Pokai  wahi  iti  ia  mate  ai  i  a  Te  Uri-o^Hau,  katahi  ia  ka  haere  ka  ahu 
te  haere  ki  Kaipara.  Katahi  ka  mau  ki  te  whenua  t  tuku  mai  ra  mona 
e  Hau-tukia  ma,  ka  tukua  mo  Te  Peha — mo  te  tangata  i  ora  ai  ia. 

Ko  Te  Peha,  i  moe  i  te  tamahine  a  Pokai,  puta  ake  ta  raua  ko 
Kerepe,  na  Kerepe  ko  M&ta,  ka  moe  i  a  Patoromu  Te  Akariri,  whanau 
ake  a  raua  ko  Paerata,  ko  Ihapera,  ko  Kerei  ma.  Ko  enei  tamariki  a 
M&ta  raua  ko  Patoromu  i  whai  tamariki  katoa  i  naianei,  e  ora  nei. 
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THE  8T0EY  OF  MEKE  AND  HAU-PAE-WHENTJA. 


By  Hehi  Pajulta  Raukataubj. 

TRANSLATION. 

MEKE  and  Hau-pae-whenua  flouriahed  in  the  days  of  Kangi-ta- 
whakarere  and  Hau-tukia;  they  dwelt  at  a  lake  inland  of 
Okaro,  named  Hunuhunu.  (Okarq  is  a  sondy  bay  about  five  miles 
north  of  Poutu  Pilot  Station,  north  inner  head  of  E^ipara  Harbour, 
formerly  a  large  Native  settlement  of  the  Uri-o-Hau  sub-tribe).  Whilst 
these  two  were  hying  there  they  turned  their  attention  to  all  kinds  of 
mischief ;  they  plundered  the  food  of  the  people  of  Eangi-ta-whakarere 
and  Hau-tukia,  and  drove  off  people  from  their  own  lands.  Their 
depredations  extended  as  far  as  Mahi-patua. 

A  time  ca,me  when  Bangi-ta-whakarere  and  Hau-tukia  and  their 
people  went  on  a  warlike  expeditioii  against  the  northern  people.  After 
they  had  proceeded  some  way,  Hau-tukia  began  to  think  of  those  left 
behind  at  the  village — the  women  and  children ;  so  he  said  to  his 
nephew  Bangi-ta-whakarere.,  "  I  am  greatly  troubled  as  we  go  along. 
My  trouble  refers  to  those  left  at  home  on  account  of  the  women  and 
children  and  the  mischievous  behaviour  of  the  black  one  and  the  red 
one  "  (t.tf.,  of  Meke  and  Hau-pae-whenua).  After  Bangi'  had  hefml 
what  the  other  said,  he  replied,  ''Tes,  your  thought  is  correct. 
Enongh !  I  will  return  with  some  of  our  party/'  Hau-tukia  replied, 
*'  Yes !  But  let  your  return  bQ  secret,  lest  all  the  party,  want  to  return." 
This  was  agreed  to  and  then  they  retun^ ;  there  were  seventy  men 
who  went  back.  With  this  party  came!  Pokai,  who  belonged  to  the 
Ngati-Kura  hapu. 

So  the  party  came  back,  and  wheu'  they  reached  the  village  they 
found  the  women  and  children  bewailing.  They  were  asked,  '*  What 
is  the  matter  ?''  '*  To-morrow  will  be  taken  the  rest  of  the  food  in  the 
iood^stores — there  are  only  t^o  storeat  left  owing  to  the  plundering  of 
those  men  and  their  people."     Then  those  who  had  returned  asked. 
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'*  When  will  the  remainder  of  the  food  in  the  storea  be  fetched  ?  "  The 
reply  was,  "  To-morrow  morning."     "  Yes !    It  will  be  well ! " 

Then  the  seventy  men  went  to  their  rest,  and  then  the  day  broke— 
at  dawn  the  plunderers  were  to  come  for  the  food.  When  the  seventj 
men  got  to  the  food-stores  they  occupied  them  with  their  own  men,  and 
then  the  doors  were  shut  over  them  to  conceal  the  men  within ;  an  equal 
number  of  men  were  placed  in  each  underground  store.  This  was  the 
word  that  Hau-tukia  had  said  to  Bangi'  before  he  returned :  '*  When 
the  time  comes  to  catch  those  plunderers,  if  the  red  one  only  is  caught 
do  not  kill  him  ;  also,  if  the  black  one  alone  is  caught,  do  not  kill  him 
either.  But  when  both  are  caught,  then  kill  them,  so  there  may  be 
only  one  death  for  both."  In  consequence  of  these  directions,  the 
seventy  men  were  aware  of  what  they  were  to  do  when  the  robbers 
came. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  the  taua  of  robbers  appeared ;  thej 
came  from  Hunuhunu,  which  was  an  island  in  the  lake  of  that  name; 
they  crossed  in  their  canoes  and  then  came  on  overland  to  the  place 
where  the  store-houses  were,  and  where  also  were  posted  the  seventy 
men  in  the  stores  awaiting  them.  Thus  the  taua  of  Meke  and 
Hau-pae-whenua  came,  and  at  once  jumped  on  to  the  store-houses— 
which  had  been  roofed  over  like  houses — and  directly  they  got  on  top 
down  they  came  amongst  those  in  waiting  for  them.  The  latter  aroee 
and  soon  caught  the  mata»ika,  one  of  the  chief  robbers  ^or  first  alais, 
usually).  One  of  the  marked  men  was  caught,  but  the  other  fled 
towards  a  sand-ridge  situated  to  the  north  of  the  store-houses.  The 
lake  Hunuhunu  was  left  behind  and  his  course  was  directed  towards  the 
sand-ridge  with  the  intention  of  making  for  the  West  Coast.  He  was 
followed  in  pursuit  and  was  caught  at  the  sand-ridge ;  it  was  Pokai 
who  caught  him.  Then  the  shout  was  raised  that  he  was  caught,  and 
after  that  the  question,  <*Is  he  caught?"  ''Yes!  he  is  caught!" 
Then  was  he  brought  along  by  the  men  of  the  seventy  to  where  the 
other  prisoner  was,  and  then  both  were  killed.  This  was  the  end  of 
the  troubles  of  those  who  had  been  left  at  the  village,  for  peace  reigned 
after  the  death  of  the  men  who  had  caused  the  trouble. 

Meke  and  Hau-pae-whenua  were  not  men  of  a  different  tribe,  but 
of  the  same  people  who  suffered  by  their  depredations,  and  they  aie 
the  ancestors  of  many  who  still  live  at  Kaipara.  The  only  reason  they 
were  looked  on  as  a  different  people  was  on  account  of  their  evil  deeds, 
for  they  were  very  mischievous ;  and  also,  when  they  were  killed,  none 
of  their  party  were  hurt. 

Now  as  to  Pokai  who  came  back  with  the  party  of  Bangi-ta-whakarere 
he  belonged  to  Ngati-Kura ;  and  on  account  of  his  having  caught  one 
of  the  robbers,  Hau-tukia  and  his  nephew  Bangi-ta-whakarere  made 
over  to  him  the  land  of  Wai-keri — ^right  up  to  Pari-o-tonga  (which  was 
the  pa  of  Ihenga  at  the  time  it  was  assaulted  by  Nga-Puhi),  a  plaoe 
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reen  Okaro  and  Te  Tauhara,  near  Poutu  (Pilot  Station).  It  was 
m.  to  him  because  he  caught  the  robber,  as  explained  above.  Pokai 
It  here  with  T^  Uri-o-Hau  until,  on  one  occasion,  he  misbehaved 
self  with  a  slave  woman  of  that  hapu.  It  was  then  proposed  to  kill 
,  but  this  was  at  the  very  time  Te  Heke-ua  sent  his  nephew  Te 
a  to  Okaro,  and  directly  the  Okaro  people  heard  of  his  arrival  from 
amatea  they  no  longer  were  able  to  carry  out  their  intention  to  kill 
:ai ;  hence  was  his  life  saved.  When  Pokai  learned  what  a  narrow 
,pe  he  had  of  being  killed  by  Te  TJri-o-Hau  tribe,  he  left  and  dwelt 
^uthem  Kaipara,  and  then  he  presented  the  land  he  had  received 
!e  Peha,  through  whom  his  life  had  been  spared.  Te  Peha  married 
ai's  daughter;  they  had  Kerepe,  who  had  Mata,  who  married 
Dromu  Te  Akariri,  and  they  had  Paerata  and  others,  who  are  still 
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HE  KORERO  MO  TAOHO. 


Na  Pewa. 
Mei  21,  1894. 


MUEI  iho  o  te  hinganga  o  te  parekura  o  Moremo-nui  nei  (1807), 
ka  haere  mai  a  Elarawai  raua  ko  Te  Keha,  noho  rawa  mai  i 
imga-nui.  Ka  noho  ng»  tangata  nei  i  rdra,  a  roa  noa;  katahi  ka 
ikaaro.  enei  rangatira  kia  haere  raua  kia  kite  i  a  Taoho.  Ko  tona 
aga  i  noho  ai  ia  i  tenei  wa  kei  Poutu,  i  te  puaha  o  Kaipara  ki  te 
i.  Ka  haere  mai  nga  tangata  nei  ki  reira  ki  te  whakatutaki  i  to 
a  whakaaro ;  tae  noa  ki  Poutu,  kahore  a  Taoho  i  te  kainga,  kei  tera 
a  ke  o  te  puaha  o  Kaipara,  kei  Okaka,  i  te  taha  tonga  o  taua  puaha, 
te  pakihi  aruhe  ratou  ko  ona  tangata.  I  ana  tangata  ano  e  pakihi 
,  ara,  e  ko  aruhe  ana,  ka  puta  atu  te  kupu  a  te  kaumatua  nei,  '^  Ka 
i  tatou !  He  tangata  kei  te  kainga."  Heoi  ano,  ko  te  hokinga 
L  i  hoki  mai  ai ;  he  tohu  hoki  kua  pa  mai  ki  tera  hanga,  ki  te 
imatua.  No  te  hoenga  ka  noho  waenganui  mai  ki  te  moana,  katahi 
kitea  mai  tetahi  wahine  ra  e  powhiri  ana,  i  uta  i  Poutu.  Ko  te 
line,  1^0  Taoho  tonu  tera  e  powhiri  ra.  Heoi  ano,  ko  te  tino  hoenga 
>e  mai  ai  te  waka  ra,  &,  u  noa  mai  ki  te  kainga. 
Tae  mai,  e  uhunga  ana  tera  a  Taoho  me  tona  nuinga  i  haere  nei  ki 
pakihi  aruhe,  e  harihari  mai  ana  te  hunga  i  noho  ki  te  kainga  i  te 
hi  a  te  aruhe.  E  ka  ana  nga  ahi,  e  noho  ana  nga  kai-pakihi.  Mutu 
ra  ake  te  tangi,  kua  maoa  te  roi,  ka  kai  te  manuhiri  ra.  A  ka  noho  i 
i  ra  e  noho  ana,  ka  puta  a  Elarawai  ki  waho ;  kahore  te  tangata  i 
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puta  noa  te  matenga  ki  wsLho,  ka  rongo  atu  i  tetangi  e  tangi  mai  anai 
te  moana.  Tu  tonu  ake  te  tangata  ra^  whakarongo  tonu  atu,  a,  i  mari 
ake  ai  ka  puta  atu.  ki  waho  ki  te  pi.  Pi  marire  al^  a  ka  mutu,  kaUhi 
ka  hoki  ki  roto  ki  te  whare,  ka  puta  te  kupuv'*  Ka  mea  te  moana  e 
tangi  mai  nei."  I  reira  kua  puta  katoa  ki  w^o.  Katailii  a  Te  Keha 
ka  mahi,  a  hoki  noa  ki  roto  ki  te  whare  ;  katahi  te  tangata  ra  ka  mea, 
'*  Kia  penei  apopo  nei,  he  parekura  ;  ka  riro  tenei  moana  i  ahau— i  a 
Nga-Puhi— e  tan;2^i  mai  nei  hoki  toku  moana  ki  era."  No  reira  ka 
puta  te  kupu  a  Taoho  ki  a  Karawai,  '*  Hoatu !  kawea  ahau  ki  toku 
kainga,  ki  Maunga-nui."  Katahi  ka  mea  a  Karawai,  ''  Kahore  !  Eaoi 
koe  e  haere  tahi  i  ahau.  Engari  i  muri  nei  me  haere  teretere  ake,  kei 
meangatia  he  mea  arahi  koe  naku,  engari  tukua  ahau  kia  haere  ki  mua, 
mau  e  haere  ake  i  muri." 

Ka  hoki  tera  hunga,  a  Te  Keha  raua  ko  Karawai ;  i  muri  ka  haeie 
atu  a  Taoho  me  tona  iwi ;  ka  tae  ki  Te  Mamari  (ko  taua  mea,  ko  Te 
Mamari,  e  rite  ana  ki  te  ahua  waka,  no  tawahi  mai).  No  reira  ka  peka 
te  teretere  nei  ki  uta,  ka  mahi  i  te  pa,  he  mea  hanga  ki  te  to-korari,  t, 
whakakiia  ana  a  roto  ki  te  korari.  A,  i  taua  wa  ano  ka  keria  e  Taoho 
te  puke  i  reira ;  puta  atu  ki  tua  haere  tonu  atu.  He  whakaaro  nona, 
mehemea  ka  huakina  e  te  taua,  e  whai  hiiarahi  ana  ia  hei  omanga  mom 
ki  taua  ana  i  keria  nei  e  ia. 

Heoi,  i  runga  i  te  taringa  roa  mai  o  nga  tangata  ra,  o  Karawai  ma, 
katahi  ka  tukua  mai  tetahi  tangata  ki  te  whakatan  mai  i  a  Taoho  ratoa 
ko  tona  iwi  me  nga  tutei  i  tukua  mai  raka  e  Karawai,  ka  tata  ata  te 
haere  nei,  ka  puta  atu  te  whakaaro  i  a  Nga-Puhi  kia  whakamatautaniia 
a  Taoho  te  toa,  ka  mahia  nga  taura  a,  ki  rite.  Te  taenga  atu  nei  o  te 
haere  nei  katahi  ka  turia  tera  e  te  tangata  whenua.  Na  ko  te  whatingt 
mai  o  Taoho  i  whati  mai  ai.  Ka  hoki  mai,  katahi  a  Elarawai  ka  to  ki 
te  riri,  ka  mutu  ka  noho  a  Taoho  i  a  ia  ano  e  noho  ana.  Katahi  ka 
hanga  e  Taoho  tetahi  pa  mona  ki  waenganui  o  te  repo.  Te  otinga, 
katahi  ka  puma  te  wai  o  te  repo,  na,  noho  mai  ana  ia  i  waenganui  o  te 
moana. 

I  muri  i  tenei  wa  ka  hoki  a  Karawai  raua  ko  Te  Keha  ki  to  raoa 
nei  kainga  ki  Tautoro.  No  te  taenga  ki  reira  ka  taka  te  whakaaro  i  a 
raua  kia  tikina  mai  a  Taoho  kia  kawea  kia  kite  i  a  Hongi.  I  tena  wa, 
kei  Te  Kerikeri  a  Hongi  e  noho  ana.  Ka  haere  a  Taoho ;  te  taenga  ata 
ki  reira  haere  tonu  tae  noa  ki  te  Waimate,  a,  i  te  taenga  ki  reira  ka 
whakatika  a  Nga-Puhi  e  wha  rau,  ki  te  kawe  i  a  Taoho  ki  Te  Kerikeii 
Te  taenga  atu  ka  kite  i  tona  hoa,  i  a  Hongi,  a,  ka  mau  ta  raua  rongo  i 
reira.  I  mua  iho  kahore  a  Taoho  kia  hoki  noa  ki  tona  kainga  ki 
Maunga-nui,  a  taea  noatia  tona  matenga ;  i  mate  ia  ki  reira  i  te  mate 
turoro  ano. 

I  mua,  i  te  mea  e  noho  ana  a  Ejirawai  raua  ko  Te  Keha  i 
Maunga-nui,  ka  haere  mai  tetahi  rangatira  o  Hokianga,  ko  Tokowha 
tona  ingoa,  he  tupuna  no  Arama  Karaka  Pi ;   ko  tona  whakaaro,  he 
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o  kia  whakawatea  a  reira  kia  tukua  mai  a  Nga-Pahi  ki  reira,  ki 
unga-nui  Doho  ai.  Heoi,  kahore  a  Karawai  i  whakaae  ki  tena 
Eikaaro,  na  kona  hoki  Da  te  whakaaro  a  Karawai  i  tutnki  ai  te 
anga-rongo  a  Taoho  raua  ko  Hongi  kua  korerotia  i  runga  ake  Dei. 
reira  ano  hoki  te  kupu  i  roto  i  te  waiata  a  Taoho ;  ara  nga  k^ipu : — 

Wb&kapiri  noa  ake  tana 

£  nga  rakau  tohaha  i  a  Karawai  ra  e, 

Hei  hunanga  atu  mo  Reremna  ki  reira  na — ai. 

>  ta  Karawai  koha  ki  a  ia  kua  korerotia  ake  nei. 


Na  ingoa  o  nga  ra  o  te  marama,  i  ta  nga  tupuna  tatau. 

NA  TB   WIKIBIWHI   HSMANA. 

rhe  days  of  the  month  according  to  the  recitation  of  the  ancestors.) 


1.  Whiro 

16.  He  Rakan-nni 

2.  Tirea 

17.  Matohi 

3.  0-hoata 

18.  Takerau 

4.  Oue 

19.  0-iki 

5.  O-koro 

20.  Korekore-tutahi 

6.  Tamatea-ngana 

21.  Korekore-turua 

7.  Tamatea 

22.  Korekore-whakapau 

8.  Tamatea-io 

23.  Tangaroa-a-maa 

9.  Tamatea-whakapau 

24.  Tangaroa-a-roto 

10.  Hana 

25.  Tangaroa-kiokio 

IL  Ari 

26.  Tangaroa-whakapau 

12.  Mawharu 

27.  O-Tane 

13.  Maure 

28.  0-Rongonui 

15.  He  Atua 

29.  He  Mauri 

30.  He  Mutu 

No. 

6. 

ABOUT  TAOHO,   CHIEF  OF  THE  ROROA  HAFU  OF 
NGATI-WHATUA. 


By  Pewa. 


TttANSLATION. 

i  FTER  the  fall  of  the  battle  of  Moremo-nui  in  1827  «  Karawai 
jL    and  Te  Keha,  chiefs  of  Nga-Puhi,  came  and  dwelt  at  Maunga-nui 

*  For  fall  acoonnt  of  whioh  see  this  Jonmal,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  162. 
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Bluff.  They  dwelt  there  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  thej  conceived 
the  idea  of  viaiting  Taoho  (of  the  Roroa  hapu  of  Ngati-Whatua),  who 
at  that  time  was  living  at  Poutu,  on  Kaipara  North  inner  head— the 
present  Pilot  Station.  They  came  there  to .  fulfil  this  desire,  but  on 
arrival  found  that  Taoho  was  not  there,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
heads,  at  Okaka,  which  is  the  south -inner  head  of  Kaipara^  where  he 
and  his  people  were  digging  fern-root.  Whilst  his  men  were  thus 
engaged,  the  old  man  said,  "  Let  us  return  home.  Some  one  has  arrived 
at  our  village."  In  consequence  they  returned,  for  a  sign  had  come  to 
the  old  man,  as  was  frequently  the  case.  After  they  were  about  half 
way  across  the  Heads  and  were  resting,  they  saw  a  woman  inland  at 
Poutu  waving  to  them.  It  was  Taoho's  own  wife  who  was  making  the 
signal,  so  they  hastened  onward  and  soon  reached  the  village. 

On  their  arrival  the  usual  greetings  took  place,  whilst  the  fern -root 
was  carried  up  to  the  village.  The  fires  were  burning,  and  the 
fem-root-diggers  sat  around.  As  soon  as  the  tangi  with  the  two 
strangers  (Karawai  and  Te  Keha)  had  ended,  the  food  was  cooked  and 
the  visitors  were  fed.  They  stayed  there  some  days,  and  on  one 
occasion  Karawai  went  forth  from  the  house,  but  barely  had  his  head 
got  outside  when  he  noticed  the  sea  making  a  peculiar  noise.  He  stood 
there  listening;  then  went  outside.  He  then  returned  inside  the  houM 
and  said,  "  The  sea  is  making  a  peculiar  noise."  Then  all  went  outside, 
where  Te  Keha  went  through  some  performance,*  and  on  his  retan 
inside  the  house,  said,  "  To-morrow  (t.e.,  shortly)  there  will  be  a  battle 
fought ;  I  (my  tribe)  will  conquer  this  sea  (or  district  of  Kaipara)— 
Nga-Puhi  will  conquer  it.  My  ocean  is  crying  to  these."  In  consequence 
of  this  Taoho  said  to  Karawai,  "  Let  us  go  !  Take  me  to  my  home  at 
Maunga-nui."  But  Elarawai  replied,  "  Not  so  !  Do  not  you  go  with 
me,  but  follow  after  me  with  a  party,  lest  it  be  said  I  led  you  away. 
Let  me  go  first,  you  follow  after." 

[We  must  break  off  this  narrative  here  to  explain.  In  1807  Taoho 
of  the  Roroa  hapu  of  Ngati-Whatua,  closely  related  to  Nga-Puhi,  and 
Muru-paenga  (the  warrior  chief  of  Ngati-Whatua)  had  fought  a  pitched 
battle  with  Nga-Puhi  on  the  long,  hard  Ripiro  beach  at  a  place 
named  Moremo-nui,  and  there  defeated  the  northern  tribe,  whose  losses 
were  very  serious.  It  is  said  two  of  Hongi's  brothers  were  killed  there, 
and  ever  since  that  time — indeed,  for  long  before — Nga-Puhi  and 
Ngati-Whatua  had  constantly  been  at  war.  Hongi  went  to  England 
in  1820  in  order  to  procure  arms  to  avenge  the  Nga-Puhi  losses  at 
Moremo-nui,  and  just  before  he  left  had  arranged  with  Tareha  to  lead 
an  expedition  against  the  Kaipara  people  to  commence  the  campaign 

*  The  orig^al  merely  sa^  *'  he  worked,"  bnt  evidently  aomething  more  ii 
meant — probably  some  form  of  incantation  to  enable  him  to  read  the  omena  ooimectod 
with  the  queer  sonndB. 
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that  Hongi  looked  forward  to.  Tareha's  party  created  much  devastation 
in  the  Kaipara  district.  He  would  naturally  be  anxious  to  kill  Taoho, 
and  hence  that  old  man's  wish  to  be  taken  to  Maunga-nui  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  Karawai.  I  am  so  fully  persuaded  that  the  Maoris 
understood  telepathy,  that  Taoho's  desire  to  return  across  the  Heads  to 
Poutu,  where,  as  he  said,  were  visitors,  is  explainable  by  this  means  of 
communication  ;  as  is  also,  perhaps,  though  explainable  otherwise,  the 
sign  that  came  to  Karawai  in  the  peculiar  noise  the  waves  made.] 

After  this,  Te  Keha  and  Karawai  returned  home ;  and  not  long 
after  Taoho  and  his  people  also  went  north,  as  far  as  Te  Mamari  (which 
is  a  rock  on  the  coast  shaped  like  a  canoe  ;  it  came  from  across  the  seas*). 
Here  the  migration  turned  inland  and  proceeded  to  build  a  pa,  but  they 
used  only  flax -stems.  At  the  same  time  Taoho  dug  into  a  hill  there  and 
made  a  tunnel  through  it.  He  thought  that  if  the  pa  was  surprised  by 
a  hostile  party  he  would  possess  a  way  of  escape  through  that  passage. 

Now  in  consequence  of  the  long  waiting  by  Karawai  at  Maunga-nui 
he  sent  some  men  oat  to  look  for  Taoho  and  his  people  (something 
omitted  from  the  original  here). 

After  this  event  Karawai  and  Te  Keha  returned  to  their  home  at 
Tautoro  (five  or  six  miles  south  of  Kai-kohe  on  the  road  to  Manga-kahia, 
and  on  the  Punaki-tere  branch  of  the  Hokianga  River).  After  settling 
down  there  it  occurred  to  them  to  send  for  Taoho  in  order  that  an 
interview  might  be  arranged  with  Hongi f  (and  peace  be  made).  At  this 
time  Hongi  was  living  at  Te  Kerikeri,  Bay  of  Islands.  So  Taoho  went, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  Tau-toro  went  on  to  Te  Waimate,  from  whence 
he  was  escorted  by  four  hundred  of  Nga-Puhi  to  Te  Kerikeri,  where  he 
saw  his  friend  Hongi,  and  a  peace  was  then  made  between  them.  Up 
to  this  time  Taoho  had  never  returned  to  his  old  home  at  Maunga-nui 
Bluff  even  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  (but  he  did  return  after  this),  and 
died  there  of  old  age. 

Formerly,  when  Karawai  and  Te  Keha  lived  at  Maunga-nui,  there 
once  came  a  chief  of  Hokianga  named  Tokowha,  an  ancestor  of  Arama 
Karaka  Pi  (formerly  of  Taheke,  Hokianga),  who  wanted  Nga-Puhi  to 
have  those  parts  at  Maunga-nui  as  a  dwelling  place.  But  Karawai  did 
aot  consent  to  this,  and  it  was  an  outcome  of  this  that  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  peace  making  with  Hongi  as  explained  above.  Hence  are 
the  words  in  Taoho's  song,  which  refer  to  this  event  (see  the  original). 

*  Mamari  Ib  on  the  ooaot  eight  miles  south  of  Maimga-nni  Bluff,  and  is  said 
to  be  where  the  Hawaikian  canoe  of  that  name  was  wrecked,  hence  the  name 
0-Mamari,  the  *'  place  of  Mamari." 

t  This  must  hare  been  after  Hongi  returned  from  England  in  1821. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  PAPERS  OF  THE  LATE 
REV.  W.  WYATT  GILL,  LL.D. 


A  FEW  years  ago  the  late  ReT.  J.  E.  Newell,  of  Samoa  (who  died 
in  Oennany  last  year),  Dr.  Wyatt  Gill's  son-in-law,  obtained  from 
Dr.  Macdonald  (another  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Wyatt  Gill),  of  Sydney, 
permission  for  the  Society  to  make  use  of  such  of  Dr.  Wyatt  Gill's 
papers  as  were  suitable  for  our  <  Journal.'  This  we  propose  to  do, 
commencing  with  those  now  printed  in  this  number  of  the  '  JoumaL' 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  papers  are  untranslated  from  the  Rarotonga 
dialect,  which  means  delay,  as  some  of  them  will  have  to  be  sent  to 
Rarotonga  for  revision  on  account  of  the  many  words,  the  meanings  of 
which  are  unknown  to  us. 
The  papers  consist  of : — 

Account  of  the  first  settlement  of  Rurutu  (in  Tahitian) 
Accoimt  of  an  early  settlement  of  the  Papuan  people  of  New 

Guinea  (in  Rarotongan) 
The  Rev.  J.  Chalmer's  copy  of  the  MS.  autobiography  of  Maretn, 

76  foolscap  pp.  (in  Rarotongan) 
The  same  autobiography  by  Maretu  himself,  288  pp.  notep^Mr 
(in  Rarotongan) 

(These  two  contain  the  hietory  of  Karotonga  from  1821  to  1840,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  Gk>spel  to  Maagaia  and  Manihiki  lalandB.) 

A  parcel  of  untranslated  songs,  letters,  traditions,  etc,  from 

Mangaia  and  Rarotonga,  etc.  (in  Rarotongan) 
A  parcel  of  papers  marked  "  Myths  and  Songs  (of  considerable 
interest)  to  be  translated.    N.  B.  Rarotongan  account  of  the 
origin  of  evil  in  the  world." 
A  parcel  containing — 

Papeiha's  account  of  the  introduction   of  the   Gospel  to 

Rarotonga  (in  Rarotongan  and  Tahitian) 
Taunga's  account  of  his  voyages  to  The  Loyalty  Isles,  etc; 
long  letters  written  to  Mr.  Pitman,  1842  (in  Rarotongan) 
Letters  from  New  Guinea,  1880,  from  Native  missionaries 
Further  letters  from  Taunga  as  to  proceedings  in  Ne^ 

Caledonia  and  Loyalty  Isles,  1879 
Several  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  people  of  ManihilO 
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Taanga's  account  of  his  visit  to  Manuka,  Samoa,  1862  (in 

RarotoDgan) 
Origin  of  the  people  of  Atiu  Island,  by  Rape  (in  Rarotongan) 
Vocabolary  of    Pukapuka  dialect,  by  a  Rarotongan    (in 

Rarotongan) 
And  a  large  number  of  other  traditions,  songs,  stories,  etc. 
(in  Rarotongan). 
Where  the  translator's  name  is  not  given,  such  translations  were 
made  by  the  Editor,  who  is  responsible  for  any  errors.     It  should  be 
mentioned  that  many  of  these  original  documents  in  Native  hand-writing 
present  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  to  the  translator,  for  they  are  badly 
expressed,  badly  written,  and  numerous  words  left  out.     Close  adherence 
to  the  originals  render  the  translations  very  uncouth  and  rough. 

The  papers  are  mostly  short,  but  all  are  interesting  as  throwing  light 
on  Pol3me8ian  history,  and  will  be  most  useful  to  the  future  historian  of 
the  race.  The  map  which  accompanies  this  will  show  the  position  of  all 
the  islands  mentioned  in  Dr.  Wyatt  Gill's  papers ;  also  the  route  of 
Uenga's  voyages. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  DR.  WYATT  GILL'S  PAPERS. 

No.  1. 


E  KORERO  TUPUNA  NO  PAPUA .♦ 


Na  Mabu,  Orohbtua  i  kiriti. 


TEIE  tetai  tuatua  enaa  no  Papua.      Naau  e  kiriti  atu  ki  te  reo 
Papaa,  ko  te  tuatua  i  toku  oire  ki  Kerepunu. 

Eo  te  tangata  mua  ki  Nu  Eini  o  to  ratou  tupuna,  ina  ra  ka  akakite 
na  au  ki  a  koe :  Tera  oki  te  tangata  mua  i  taua  enua  ra  ko  Hala-malabu, 
kua  noo  raoa  i  te  maunga  ra  i  Tau-lama  ma  te  teina.  Rare  oki  e 
tangata  i  taua  enua  ra ;  e  Eanitilu  ua  e  te  Puakaoa  tera  rai,  kare  e 
tangata.  Kua  noo  taua  tangata  ra  ma  te  vaine  e  te  teina  i  tana 
maunga  ra,  ki  Tau-lama ;  kaore  oki  a  ratou  ai.  Eua  arumaki  ratou  i 
te  Owagi,  ko  te  ingoa  ia  o  te  Eani-tilu  e  Owagi.  Eua  kimi  ratou  i  te 
ravenga  e  ka  ei  te  ai  i  te  tunu.  Eua  noo  ua  ratou  i  taua  maunga  rt, 
kua  kite  ratou  i  tetai  pal  te  tere  ra  na  tai  i  te  moana.  Eua  akaan 
atura  a  Hala-mabubu  i  te  Puakaaoa  i  taua  pai  ra ;  kua  au  atura  i  mnga 
i  taua  pal  ra,  kua  akara  atu  ra  i  te  Tuku  te  tunu  ra  i  te  kaL  Eua 
akara  a  ia  i  te  ai  i  te  tunu  i  ta  ratou  kai,  kua  kei^a  mai  i  te  ai  no  mnga 
i  taua  pal  ra,  kua  oua  taua  Puakaaoa  ra  ki  rare  ki  te  tai,  kua  kau  atiin 
ki  uta  i  tona  Pi  (?  Pu). 

Eua  akara  te  Tuku  i  te  ai,  kare,  kua  kei'a  ia  e  taua  Puakaaoa  n. 
Eua  kimi  a  ia  i  te  ravenga — ^kare,  kua  ngaro  ki  uta  e  taua  puke  tangati 
ra,  no  raro  mai  raua  ki  te  moana ;  kare  oki  ratou  kia  kite  i  te  ngai  i 
aereia  mai  e  taua  nga  tangata  ra,  ina  ra  kua  manako  a  ia  e,  no  Papaari 
e  Papatea  mai  raua. 

Eai-e  oki  to  Papua  i  kite  meitaki  1  to  ratou  tupuna  i  te  aereanga  mti 
ki  Papua,  i  noo  ratou  i  taua  maunga  ra.  Eua  tunu  ratou  i  ta  ratoa  kii 
i  taua  ai  i  kei^a  mai  e  taua  Puakaaoa  ra.  Eua  kai  ratou,  e  paia  akera, 
kua  tuatua  te  tuakana  ki  te  teina,  ^'  Ea  aere  au  i  te  tautai  ika  na  tatoa/^ 

Aere  atu  ra  taua  tuakana  ra,  e  taoi  i  ta  ratou  kupenga  i  taua  po  n; 
kua  noo  te  teina  e  te  Taine  a  te  tuakana  i  te  are.  Aere  atu  ra  a  it  ki 
taua  po  ra  i  tetai  ika  na  ratou  ;  kua  keia  io  ra  te  teina  i  te  vaine  a  toDt 
tuakana  i  taua  po  ra.  £  oki  mai  te  tane  a  taua  vaine  ra,  kua  pati  ita 
ra  ki  te  pareu,  "  O  mai  taku  pareu."  Ua  manako  io  ra  taua  vaine  ^^ 
kua  ui  atu  ra,  ^*  Eo  vai  koe  ?  "     *<  Eo  au  teie,  ko  Hala-malubu,^*  nh 

*  Exprweed  ia  the  Rarotonga  dialeot. 
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nuk  toatua  atura  a  ia,  "  Kua  rave  mai  oki  koe  ki  aku,  i  teie  nei,  e  rave 
ikaoa  mai  na  koe  ki  aku."  Kua  manako  iora  a  ia,  e,  koa  keia  te  teina 
tana  yaine,  kua  tuaru  atu  ra  te  tuakana  i  tona  teina  i  te  pae  ki  raro,  i 
«  opunga  o  te  ra,  ki  Motumotu,  kua  tua  iora  i  ta  raua  kai,  te  akari,  te 
)ia,  te  uriia  e  te  tare,  te  kape,  te  meika. 

Kua  aere  atu  ra  te  teina  ma  tana  kai.  Aere  atu  ra  te  tuakana  ki  te 
)ae  ki  runga  i  te  itinga  o  te  ra ;  kua  aere  rava  te  tuakana  i  Maro-numa 
te  maunga  kerekere  roa  ki  uta  rava.  Kua  noo  a  ia  ki  Mar5-numa  ;  e 
Puakaaoa  te  manu  maata  ki  reira.  Kua  rave  a  ia  i  tetai  Puakaaoa  ei 
raine  nana,  kua  moe  a  ia  ki  taua  Puakaaoa  ra,  ka  apu  mai  ra,  ka  anau 
nai  e  tangata  rai  te  tu ;  e  iku  rai  to  taua  tamaiti.  Kua  nui  akaou  taua 
Puakaaoa  ra,  e  maanga  ka  anau  mai,  e  tamaine,  e  ofi  tetai.  Kua  moe 
ora  te  tungane  i  te  tuaine,  anau  mai  ra  e.  Kua  ki  taua  maunga  ra. 
So  te  roa  o  taua  tupuna  no  ratou  e  a  tapuae  te  roa. 

E  taua  ngai  ra  kare  e  iti  mai  te  ra,  e  po  ua  rai,  e  marama  mea  ngiti 
la.  Ka  noo  rai  ki  reira  e  ki  takiri  taua  maunga  ra.  Kua  kimi  ratou  i 
»tai  ngai  marama,  kua  piki  ratou  ki  tetai  rakau  roa ;  te  ingoa  o  taua 
-akau  ra  e  Ulia.  Kua  piki  ratou,  te  anau  a  taua  tangata  ra,  kua  pou 
roa  ki  te  aere  ki  runga  i  taua  Ulia  ra,  kua  kite  ratou  i  te  ngai  marama 
d  tai,  kua  akara  atura  kua  tapiki  iora,  e  ma'ea  te  ra,  te  tuatua  ra  te 
netua,  "A  pou  mai  ki  raro."  Te  aere  ra  te  katoatoa  o  te  anau,  kua 
Apiki  te  metua,  '^  A  pou  mai  ki  raro."  Kare  i  rongo  mai.  Kua  tipu 
iora  te  Ulia  kua  inga  ki  raro  te  tumu  o  taua  Ulia  ra.  Kua  eke  maira 
d  raro  kua  rave  ake  ra  i  ta  ratou  kai,  te  taro,  te  au  kai  katoa.  Kua 
lere  atu  ra  ki  Kamari,  kua  noo  iora  ki  reira,  kua  anau  te  tangata,  e  ki 
ike  ra  te  enua  ki  a  ratou.  Aere  atu  ra  tetai  pae  ki  te  itinga  o  te  ra, 
kua  noo  aere  e  ki  akera  te  enua  i  a  ratou  e  pini  ua  ake  te  enua  o  Kalo, 
Kerepunu,  Hula,  Kalava,  Keakalo,  Pelilubu,  Huone  (or  Buene), 
Kuinukolo  Tomala,  Ulelevai,  Mailu-kolo,  Pabni,  Kevaia,  Ponaponalua, 
9uau,  Samalai,  Sauisieepe  tae  atu  ra  ki  te  pae  apatokerau,  Vanuga, 
Beponu,  Kolelaki  Anopala  Makukuluna,  e  Neoka. 

Teie  oki  te  au  mataiapo  i  anau  ¥a  e  taua  Hala-mabupu  {sie,  see 
ante)  na ;  teie  to  ratou  au  ingoa : — 

1.  Oabalubu  7.  Viliya  13.  Poiolo  19.  Moknliule 

2.  Kabahana  8.  Aliava  14.  Ilaolo  20.  Ulemakuli 

3.  (miasing)  9.  Mameha  15.  Veleholo  21.  Kanabolo 

4.  Ali  10.  Valobanaki  16.  Poloninaha  22.  Polokana 

5.  Aliaba  11.  Uleyalo  17.  Rabanalinaha  23.  EaiuuTina 

6.  Apikelea  12.  Aliopi  18.  Ririvaule  24.  Alamabalu 

25.  Ivinabali 

26.  PaDoakana 

27.  Kanapanuka 

28.  Koaibo 

29.  Kalokana 

Ko  te  uanga  tena  o  taua  tangata  ra  kua  ki  te  enua  i  a  ratou. 
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Nga  ariki  e  noo  mai  nei  e  torn  ia ;  tera  tetai,  Ilameha,  ko  te  atiu 
itolo  ia,  nona  oki  te  marae,  ona  te  ariki  maata.  Tera  oki  te  ma  ko 
Kalokana,  ko  tetiEd  ariki  ia.  Tera  oki  tetai  ko  Ulemaktile,  no  ratoa  te 
an  i  tei  reira  enoa  ko  ratou  tei  maata  i  tana  anai  enna  ra. 

O  te  maata  o  te  tuatna  enua  tei  taku  pnka  i  vaoo  atu  i  Na  Eini. 

Otira  ua. 
Na  Mam  i  kiriti  teie  nei  tuatna  enna. 
E  orometua  a  ia  no  Papua. 


[Translation  op  No.  1.] 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ANCESTORS   OF  PAPUA 
(New  Guinba.) 

By  Mabu,  Rarotonoan  Missionary. 


THIS  is  an  account  of  the  land  of  Papua.  You  (Rev.  Wyatt  Gill] 
will  translate  it  into  English  ;  it  is  the  account  of  my  village  st 
K.erepunu. 

The  first  man  of  New  Guinea,  their  ancestor,  behold,  I  will  diadoBe 
the  story  to  you :  The  first  man  (or  people)  of  that  land  was  Hala- 
malubu  (?  Hala  and  Lubu)  ;  those  two  dwelt  on  the  mountain  at 
Taulama*  with  the  younger  brother.  There  were  no  other  people  in 
that  land  (at  that  time),  but  a  Kanitilu  and  the  Puaka-aoa  (dog)  were 
there,  but  no  men.  So  that  man  and  his  wife  and  younger  brother 
dwelt  in  the  mountain  at  Taulama ;  they  had  no  fire.  They  followed 
after  the  Owagi,  which  was  the  name  of  the  Kanitalu  {ne).  Thej 
sought  for  means  to  light  a  fire  for  cooking  purposes.  Whilat  they 
dwelt  at  that  mountain,  they  saw  a  canoe  (|?df,  large  canoe  or  yessel) 
sailing  along  in  the  ocean.  Hala-malubu  sent  the  Puaka-aoa  (or  dog) 
to  that  canoe ;  he  went  on  board  that  canoe  and  saw  the  Tuku  cooking 
food.  He  saw  the  fire  with  which  the  food  was  cooked,  and  stole  some 
of  it  from  that  canoe.  Then  that  Puaka-aoa  (or  dog)  did  dive  off  into 
the  sea  and  swam  ashore  to  his  master. 

The  Tuku  looked  for  the  fire,  but  it  had  been  stolen  by  that  Puaka-aoa, 
He  sought  what  he  should  do,  but  without  avail,  for  it  had  been  taken 
ashore  by  those  men,  who  had  gone  under  the  sea,  nor  did  they  (the 
Tuku)  find  the  way  (or  place)  by  which  those  men  came.  Behold !  Be 
came  to  the  conclusion  they  came  by  (way  of)  Papa-uri  and  Papa-teaf 

*  Taolama,  or  Taurama,  is  mentioned  several  times  by  Dr.  Seligmaa  in  hii 
**  The  Melanesians  of  British  New  Guinea,"  and  apparently  the  Hota  people  dsim 
to  have  oome  from  there.    Taorama  is  somewhere  near  Eenepnra. 

t  See  these  two  names  in  the  story  about  Bumtu  Island  infirm. 
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The  Papuans  have  no  clear  understanding  about  their  first  ancestors 
B  to  how  thej  came  there,  when  thej  dwelt  on  that  mountain.  So  they 
ised  the  fire  stolen  by  that  Puaka-aoa  to  cook  with.  They  ate  and 
Fere  satisfied;  then  the  elder  brother  said  to  the  younger,  "I  will 
^o  and  catch  some  fish  for  us ! " 

So  the  elder  brother  went  off  that  night  taking  with  him  their 
ishing^net,  whilst  the  younger  brother  and  the  elder's  wife  remained 
kt  their  home.  In  the  absence  of  the  elder  brother  that  night,  the 
'ounger  one  took  possession  of  the  elder's  wife.  When  the  husband 
etumed  he  asked  for  his  pareu,  or  kilt,  saying,  "  Give  me  my  kUt." 
rhe  woman  thought  [her  husband  was  suspicious?],  so  she  asked. 
'  Who  art  thou  ?"  "  It  is  I,  Hala-malubu,"  and  then  added,  "  Thou 
lajst  already  taken  me,  and  now  thou  must  take  me  again."  He  had 
ome  to  the  conclusion  that  his  younger  brother  had  taken  his  wife,  so 
le  drove  him  away  to  the  western  part,  to  the  sunset,  to  Motumotu,* 
iter  dividing  out  between  them  their  food,  consisting  of  coco-nuts, 
jTowroot,  uriia,  taros,  kapes  (the  giant  taro),  and  bananas. 

So  the  younger  brother  departed  with  his  foods,  whilst  the  elder 
brother  went  away  to  the  east  towards  the  rising  sun,  away  as  far  as 
faro*numa,  to  the  very  black  mountain  a  long  way  inland.  He  settled 
[own  at  Maro-numa,  where  there  were  great  numbers  of  Puaka-aoa 
nd  birds  (manu,  which  sometimes  means  animal).  He  took  one  of 
hese  Puaka-aoa  as  a  wife,  and  dwelt  with  her ;  she  conceived  and  a 
nan  was  bom,  but  the  child  had  a  tail.f  The  Puaka-aoa  was  pregnant 
.gain,  and  gave  birth  to  twins — one  was  a  girl,  the  other  an  ofi.'l  The 
irother  cohabited  with  the  sister  and  had  offspring;  and  so  that 
aountain  became  populated.  The  height  of  that  ancestor  (?  Hala- 
aalubu)  was  four  footsteps  (i.e.,  say,  ten  to  eleven  feet). 

In  that  place  the  sun  did  not  shine  ;  it  was  always  dark,  the  light 
vas  very  little.  They  dwelt  there  until  the  mountain  was  quite  full  of 
leople.  They  then  sought  for  some  place  where  there  was  more  light, 
.nd  therefore  climbed  up  a  tall  tree,  the  name  of  which  was  an  Ulia. 
rhe  whole  of  the  offspring  of  that  man  (?  Hala-malubu)  climbed  up  the 
Jlia,  from  whence  they  saw  a  clear  (or  light)  place  on  the  sea-shore ; 
hey  looked  and  were  deceived,  thinking  that  the  s\m  was  up.  The 
larent  then  said,  "  The  whole  of  you  come  down,"  but  all  the  family 
7ent  on ;  the  parent  again  said,  ^'  Ail  come  down."  But  they  would 
tot  listen.  So  the  Ulia  was  felled.  When  they  came  down  they  took 
heir  food,  iaros,  and  all  other  kinds,  and  went  off  to  Kamari  and  dwelt 
here,  where  many  were  bom,  and  the  land  was  filled  by  them.     From 

*  Motumota  is  abont  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  along  the  ooaat  to  the  west 
f  Port  Morebey^. 

t  So  it  reads  in  the  original,  but  it  is  nnfortnnately  obeoore, 
1 1  think  Q/f  is  a  snake — ii  Is  not  a  Rarotongan  word,  probably. 
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there  some  departed  to  the  east,  land  settled  here  and  there,  untQ  all 
the  lands  were  occupied — Kalo,  Kerepunn,  Hnla,  Kalava,  Keakslo, 
Pelilubu,  Buone  (or  Buene),  Kumukolo,  Tomala,  Ulelevai,  Mailnkolo, 
Paoni,  Kevaia,  Ponaponalua,  Soau,  Samalai,  Sauisisepe,  right  away  to 
the  north  side  (of  New  Gtiinea)  to  Vanoga,  Beponu,  Kolelaki,  Anopala, 
Makukuluna,  and  Neoka. 

Here  follow  the  names  of  the  chief s  bom  from  that  Hala-mabapa 
(Wc.) ;  here  are  their  names.  [See  the  original.  Apparently  these 
are  descendants  from  father  to  son ;  if  so,  these  people  count  twenty- 
nine  or  thirty  generations  that  they  think  they  have  dwelt  in  New 
Cruinea.] 

The  relatives  (descendants)  of  that  man  (Hala-mabulu)  have  filled 
the  land. 

The  arihUy  or  chiefs,  who  dwell  there  now  are  three  :  Ilameha,  wfaidi 
is  the  idol  whose  is  the  maroiej  with  many  of  the  artkU  ;  the  second  is 
Kalokana;  the  third  is  Ulemakulu ;  and  these  three  form  the  government 
and  are  the  great  ones  of  that  land. 

The  greater  part  of  the  history  is  in  my  book  which  was  left  at  New 
Guinea. 

The  end. 
It  was  Maru  who  obtained  this  story  of 
the  land.     He  is  a  missionary  of  P^nu. 


No.  2. 

E   TUATUA   ENUA   TATTO, 

I  Papua. 

30th  December,  1871. 


TERA  te  reo  Rarotonga  e  tua ;  Aitutaki  e  tara-enua ;  Mangaia  e 
tarana,  Papua  e  kokiri  (?  koriri). 
Tera  e,  nga  tamariki  kua  mate  nga  metua ;  ko  Yiriki  (ko  Yiri- 
kuto  ainei)  to  te  tuakana  ingoa,  ko  Yarakuto  te  teina.  Kua  noo 
vaine  a  Yirikuto,  tei  te  noo  ua  ra  a  Yarakuto ;  kia  tae  i  tetai  ra  kua 
aere  a  Yirikuto  ki  te  maunga  (i  te  '  rapana '  i  te  reo  Papua)  arumaki 
puaka,  kua  noo  Yarakuto  e  te  vaine  a  te  tuakana  ki  te  ngutuare ;  kia 
tunu  taua  vaine  i  te  kai,  kare  i  angai  i  to  raua  teina.  Kua  pongi 
taua  tamaiti ;  ei  reira  kua  aere  1  uru  ara  i  te  maunga,  kua  kite  a  ia  i 
tetai  puruvea,  ei  reira  kua  kake  a  ia  i  taua  pu  ara,  kua  topa  tai  kaiii 
ki  raro,  ei  reira  kua  rongo  te  ovi  i  te  aruru,  ei  reira  kua  kake  taua 
ovi  ki  runga  i  te  pu  ara  tei  runga  taua  tamaiti  ra.  Kua  kite  taua  ori 
ra  i  taua  tamaiti,  kua  ataitai  taua  ovi  i  taua  tamaiti  ki  runga  i  taaa 
pu  ara. 
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Kare  te  tuakana  i  kite  inai.  Kia  aki  te  tuakana  ki  te  ngutu-  are 
:ua  ui,  *'  E !  Te  ea  ta  taua  teina  ?  "  Kua  karanga  te  vaine,  '*  Ka  aere 
:oe,  ka  aru  atu  i  a  koe  i  muri  i  to  tua."  Kua  tumatetenga  a  Yirikuto 
te  teina,  ko  te  maara  ku  te  taia  e  te  Koiari,  koia  te  noo  i  runga  i  te 
XL  xnaunga,  ko  te  nonoo  (?  uouo)  ia  i  te  ngangaere.  Na  ra  kia  tae  a  ia 
:i  uta,  kua  aere  a  ia  i  te  kimi  aere,  kia  tae  a  ia  i  tetai  ngai  kua  rongo 
k  ia  i  te  reo  aue  ma  te  pee.  Ei  reira  kua  kimi  a  ia  kia  vaitata  atu, 
:ua  rongo  tikai  a  ia  i  tona  reo,  kua  aru  viviki  a  ia,  kua  kite  tera  tei 
unga  i  te  pu  ara,  kua  tapekaia  e  te  ovi,  kua  vaitata  i  te  mate.  Kua 
'ave  a  ia,  kua  akaora  i  tona  teina.  Tei  tona  rima  tona  toki,  kua  tipu- 
311  a  ia  i  taua  ovi  ra,  kua  mate  te  ovi,  kua  ora  a  Yarakuto. 

Kua  oki  mai  raua  ki  te  ngutuare ;  te  noo  ra  taua  vaine.  Ei  reira 
kua  taia  e  te  tane  taua  vaine,  no  te  mea  kua  akakite  a  Yarakuto  kare 
taua  vaine  ra  i  angai  i  a  Yarakuto.  Kua  mate.  Tera  te  pee  a  taua 
tamaiti : — 

Au  pe  kerekere  tori  nai, 

Ka  yiri  kutoe  ka  Yarakuto  e — 
Tera  i  to  tatou  reo,  kia  kiriti  io  i  tana  pee  ra. 

Te  rakan  ra  e  ara 

Tei  reira  an  i  reira 

E  taku  tuakana, 

Akaora  i  a  au,  akaora  i  a  au, 

E  taku  tuakana— «  - 


No.  3. 


NO  TE  TAENGA  0  TE  AI  KI  PAPUA. 


IMUATAXOANA  kare  te  ai  i  kitea  ki  Papua,  ka  tauraki  ua  ta 
ratou  manga  ki  te  ra,  e  kia  maro  ei  reira  ka  kai  ai  ratou.  Kia 
tae  ra  ki  tetai  tuatau  kua  kitea  tetai  pakau,  kia  po  kua  marama  te  pae 
rangi,  e  kia  ao  kua  ngaro.  Pera  ua  rai  i  te  ao  ma  te  po.  Te  tuatua 
la  T%  te  tangata,  *'  E  aa  ra  teia  apinga  ?  "  Ei  reira  te  tangata  ma  te 
nanu  kua  apaoraa  (?  roa),  *'  Ko  ai  to  tatou  ei  aere  ei  kite  no  tatou  e 
ia  ra  teia  apinga.''  Kua  karanga  te  au  manu  ko  ratou  te  aere ;  kua 
Lere  te  puaka ;  kare  i  rauka,  kua  oki  ua  mai.  Kua  aru  katoa  te  ovi, 
uire  rai  i  rauka.  Kua  aere  katoa  te  moko,  te  rupe,  te  makani,  ko 
aua  tu  rai.  Kua  karanga  te  *  sidia ' — ^koia  oki  te  kuri — ko  Pou-varu 
e  ingoa,  ko  ia  tei  aere.  Kua  aere  a  ia  e  tae  atura  a  ia,  ina !  e 
akatoi  (Lakatoi  in  the  Motu  dialect  of  New  Guinea) — koia  oki  te 
>ai.  Kua  kite  a  ia  i  taua  apinga,  koia  oki  te  ai ;  kia  kite  a  ia  ina  ! 
»  pani  tei  runga  i  te  ai.  Kare  a  ia  i  kite  e  aa  ra  teia  apinga,  kua 
nanako  a  ia  e  toka.  Kia  rave  ra  te  tamaine  i  taua  apinga  ra,  kua 
ikapae  ki  vao,  kua  akara  matariki  taua  kuri,  ina!  e  kai  te  raveia 
nai  no  roto  i  taua  pani.     Kua  va  (?  eva)  ua  taua  kuri  i  tona  kiteanga 
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i  te  rayenga  o  te  tuna  kai.  Kua  riro  tana  i  kite  ei  apii  nana  i  te 
tangata. 

E  kia  poll  te  kai,  kua  oki  akaou,  kua  tunu  akaou  i  taua  pani  ma 
te  vai  e  taua  kuri  ki  roto  i  taua  pani.  Kua  akara  tika  taua  kui, 
kua  mou  rava  i  roto  i  tona  ngakau.  Na  ra,  kia  aere  taua  tamaine  i  te 
pae  ai  kua  tu  taua  kuri,  kua  opu  i  te  komotu  ai,  kua  rere  ki  raro  i  te 
tai,  kua  kau.  Kia  kite  ra  taua  tamaine  kua  apanaia  te  ai,  kua  kapiki 
a  ia,  ki  te  metua  vaine,  *'  Kua  peke  te  ai  o  te  pai  i  te  kuri ! "  Koa 
kite  taua  kuri  i  te  ingoa  o  taua  apinga  e  ai.  Kua  oki  taua  kuii  ki  uta 
i  te  enua  ma  te  ai  katoa  i  te  apa  katoaanga.  Kia  tae  a  ia  ki  uta  fau 
ta'u  i  te  u,  kua  tunu  i  te  kai,  kua  kai.  Kua  umere  te  tangata  i  tana 
pakau  ra,  i  te  mea  kare  ratou  i  kite  ana ;  kua  kite  ratou  i  te  meitaki  o 
te  ai,  kua  meitaki  te  kai,  kua  liro  katoa  mai  te  ai  ei  maanaana  no 
ratou  i  'te  po  ma  te  ao.  Kia  kite  ratou  i  to  te  ai  meitaki  kua  uipa 
katoa  mai  te  tangata  i  te  matakitaki  i  taua  apinga  ou  i  tupu  i  taoa 
tuatau. 

E  kia  tae  i  tetai  popongi  te  putuputu  ra  te  au  manu  i  te  pae  li; 
tei  reira  katoa  taua  kuri  i  te  pae  katoa  o  te  ai.  Kia  kite  ra  te  aa 
manu  katoa  i  te  akama  o  taua  uri  (kuri)  kua  vai  taakaua,  kua  maera 
te  au  manu  i  te  kata  i  te  akama  o  taua  uri  (?  kuri)  mei  tana  moe  tei 
te  kata  te  katoatoa  i  a  ia.  Kua  ui  a  ia,  "Ea'a  ta  kotou  kata?" 
Elare  tetai  i  aaki.  Kia  kite  ra  taua  uri  (?  kuri)  e  te  vai  taka  ua  ra  a 
ia,  kua  kite  a  ia  e,  nona  ratou  i  kata  ai.  Kua  tupu  tona  riri  i  a  ratou, 
kua  arumaki  taua  uri  (?  kuri)  i  te  puaka  e  te  au  manu  katoatoa.  Kaa 
oro  te  puaka.  i  te  maunga  ;  te  moko  e  te  ovi  kua  oro  ki  roto  i  te  pua- 
rakau,  te  au  manu  peau  kua  rere  ki  runga  i  te  rakau.  I  noo  ua  ana 
te  au  manu  katoa  i  te  ngai  okotai,  kare  e  kino  tetai  ki  tetai  Kia 
tupu  ra  taua  kataanga  i  a  te  kuri,  kua  ke  tetai  ki  tetai,  mei  te  tuataA 
i  a  Adamu  ka  arai  a  ia,  kua  ke  te  au  manu  tetai  ki  tetai. 


[Translation  op  No.  2.] 


AN  ANCIENT  STORY  OF  THE  LAND   OF  PAPUA. 
(New  GunnsA.) 


(Dated  30th  December,  1871,  but  no  writer's  name.) 

[It  is  evident  that  this  story  and  the  following  were  ooUeoted  from  the  peopk  of 
New  Guinea  by  one  of  the  Rarotongan  miasionarieB,  and  sent  to  Dr.  Wjatt  Gin- 
No.  3,  below,  is  eyidently  a  variant  of  the  latter  part  of  No.  1 — the  aoooimt  d 
the  origin  of  fire.  There  are  a  few  words  in  these  stories  that  are  probtblf 
Papuan,  and  sometimes  the  writer's  u  cannot  be  distinguished  from  his  n.] 

IN  Rarotongan  this  (kind  of  story)  is  called  a  tua ;  in  Aitattki  * 
tara^enua ;  m  Mangaia  a  iarana  (or  taraua) ;  in  Papoa  a  Mf* 
(or  korirt). 
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There  were  two  children  whose  parents  were  dead;  Yirikuto  was 
\ie  name  of  the  elder,  Varakuto  that  of  the  jounger.  The  elder  brother 
ad  a  wife,  the  jounger  none.  There  came  a  certain  daj  when  Yirikuto 
rent  to  the  mountains  {rapana  in  the  Papuan  dialect)  to  chase  animals, 
''arakuto  and  the  woman  remained  at  home ;  and  when  that  woman 
3oked  for  herself  she  did  not  feed  their  younger  brother.  That  child 
ecame  very  hungry,  and  then  he  started  off  on  the  way  to  the 
lountains ;  there  he  saw  a  puru  vea  (?  some  wild  beast),  so  he  climbed 
11  to  the  stem  of  the  pandanus.  Then  one  of  the  fruit  {Kaui  ?  branch) 
all  to  the  ground,  and  a  snake,  hearing  the  sound,  came  and  climbed 
p  the  tree  where  the  boy  was.  Seeing  the  boy,  he  encircled  him  with 
is  body  on  the  pandanus  tree. 

The  elder  brother  did  not  know  of  this.  When  he  returned  home 
nd  did  not  find  the  young  lad,  he  asked,  "  O  !  Where  is  our  younger 
rother  ?  "  The  woman  replied,  ^'  When  you  went,  he  proceeded  after 
ou  behind  your  back."  Yirikuto  was  much  troubled  at  this  because  he 
bought  his  brother  might  be  killed  by  the  Koiari  people,  who  live  in 
be  mountains  and  in  the  forests.  When  the  elder  brother  reached 
aland  he  proceeded  to  sei^h,  and  at  a  certain  place  he  heard  someone 
railing  and  singing.  He  continued  his  search  until  he  got  dioser 
nd  recognised  his  brother's  voice,  and  he  quickly  followed  up  the 
oond,  and  then  saw  the  younger  brother  up  the  pandanus  tree,  wound 
ound  by  the  snake  and  almost  dead.  He  took  him  down  and  resuscitated 
im.  He  had  in  his  hand  his  axe,  and  with  it  he  slew  the  snake,  which 
ras  killed,  whUst  Yarakuto  was  saved. 

They  then  returned  home,  where  they  found  the  woman.  Then  the 
lusband  killed  the  woman  because  Yarakuto  had  told  him  that  she  did 
lot  give  him  food.  She  died.  This  is  the  song  sung  by  the  lad  (see 
he  original). 

In  our  language  it  is  thus  translated : — 

The  tree  there  is  a  pandaniis 

I  was  there,  O  my  brother, 

Come  and  save  me,  oome  and  save  me, 

O  my  elder  brother !  " 

[The  native  writer  then  quotes  Luke  xix.,  10 :  "  For  the  Son  of 
nan  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost."] 


[Tbanslation  of  No.  3.] 


THE  ARRIYAL  OF  FIRE  AT  PAPUA. 


[ 


N  former  times  no  fire  had  been  seen  in  Papua ;   the  food  of  the 
people  was  hung  in  the  sun,  and  when  it  was  hard  (or  dry)  it  was 
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eaten.  At  a  certain  time  a  pakau*  came ;  in  the  night  the  edge  of  the 
heavens  was  clear,  bright,  and  was  lost  as  dajlight  appeared.  It  wis 
the  same  both  daj  and  night.  So  men  said,  '^  What  can  this  thing  be  ?^^ 
Then  men  and  birds  consulted  together,  >'  Who  of  us  will  go  and  find 
out  for  us  what  this  thing  is  ? "  The  birds  said  they  would  go ;  the 
animals  had  gone  and  returned  without  success.  Then  the  snake  went ; 
he  did  not  succeed.  After  it  the  lizard,  the  dove,  the  fnakini,  with  the 
same  result.  Now  said  the  ^*  sidia  " — which  is  the  dog — whose  name 
was  Pou-varu,  he  would  go«  Off  he  went  and  arrived.  Behold !  a 
Lakatoi  (the  New  Guinea  sea- going  canoe,  three  lashed  together  and 
decked.  Laka  =  vaka  =  canoe ;  tot  =  ioru = three),  which  means  a  pai, 
or  canoe.  He  there  saw  that  thing  which  is  the  fire ;  and,  behold,  there 
was  a  cover  over  it,  but  he  thought  it  was  a  rock  (or  stone).  The  young 
woman  (?  who  was  cooking)  then  took  that  thing  on  one  side,  and  when 
the  dog  looked  with  astonishment,  behold !  there  was  food  under  the 
cover.  The  dog  was  delighted  at  having  found  out  how  to  cook  food. 
He  took  away  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  he  had  discovered  to  teach 
mankind. 

After  the  food  was  eaten,  they  returned  again  and  cooked  more  food 
in  the  pant  (cover :  probably  means  one  of  the  earthenware  pots  of 
Papua),  and  the  dog  left  some  in  the  pot.  The  dog  looked  carefully  at 
the  method  and  stored  it  in  his  heart;  Now  when  the  young  woman 
went  away  from  the  fireside,  the  dog  arose  and  seized  a  fire-stick  and 
jumped  over  into  the  sea  and  swam  off.  When  the  young  woman  saw 
the  disturbance  of  her  fire  she  said  to  her  mother,  '^  The  fire  of  the  canoe 
has  fied  with  the  dog ! "  The  dog  discovered  the  name  of  that  thing 
was  fire.  80  the  dog  returned  ashore  with  the  whole  of  the  fire.  When 
he  got  ashore  he  lit  a  fire,  cooked  some  food  and  ate  it.  80  all  men 
cheered  on  account  of  that  pakau,  because  they  did  not  then  know  what 
it  was ;  but  now  saw  how  useful  was  the  fire,  the  food  was  good,  and 
the  fire  was  often  used  to  warm  themselves  both  day  and  night.  When 
they  had  seen  how  useful  the  fire  was,  all  men  gathered  together  to 
admire  this  new  thing  discovered  at  that  period. 

After  a  time,  at  early  morning,  all  the  birds  gathered  at  the  fire-side; 
the  dog  was  there  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  When  all  the  birds  saw  the 
satisfaction  he  enjoyed  from  it  and  his  comfortable  sleep,  they  shouted 
with  laughter.  The  dog  asked,  ''What  are  you  all  laughing  at?'' 
Not  one  replied,  at  which  he  concluded  they  were  laughing  at  him. 
Then  he  grew  very  angry  and  ran  after  all  the  animals  and  the  birda 
The  animals  {ptutka,  a  pig;  used  also  for  all  animals)  fled  to  the 
mountains ;   the  lizard  and  the  snake  to  the  scrub ;   the  birds  of  flight 

*  I  do  not  know  this  word,  ezoept  in  the  expression,  **pahm^  7W,  pmiam'Mmif  " 
~in  Maori  it  means  a  wing,  but  that  will  not  fit  the  tezt^  it  may  mbui  a  shade,  c 
perhaps  a  oomet. 
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into  the  tree-tops*.  Formerly  all  the  birds  dwelt  in  one  place  and  never 
quarrelled.  After  the  laughter  at  the  dog,  each  kind  was  a  stranger  to 
the  other,  "Since  the  time  of  Adam  all  have  been  strangers  to  one 
another."     [This  last  sentence  is  evidently  added  by  the  missionary.] 


No.  4. 
A  FEMALE  HERMIT  OF  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC. 


By  the  ulte  Rev.  "W.  Wyatt  Gill,  ll.d. 


THE  island  Atiu,  in  the  Cook  Gbroup,  is  famous  for  its  caverns, 
the  largest  of  which  is  called  Anataketake.  To  enter  this  vast 
temple  of  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  descend  about  twenty  feet  through 
a  chasm  in  the  rocks,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  several  majestic 
openings.  Innumerable  small  birds  breed  in  this  cave.  With  the  aid  of 
flambeaux,  it  is  possible  to  travel  a  mile  underground  amid  its  almost 
interminable  windings.  Water  continually  drips  from  the  arched  roof, 
which  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  is  supported  by  superb 
oolumns  of  stalactite.  From  the  glittering  floor,  which  presents  a  wavy 
appearance,  rise  less  attractive  stalagmites.  The  fretwork  ceiling 
sparkling  in  the  light  of  torches  is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 
A  lake  abounding  in  eels  and  shrimps  occupies  the  centre. 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  cave  Anataketake  is  very  romantic. 
A  woman  named  Inutoto,  being  cruelly  beaten  by  her  husband,  wished 
effectually  to  hide  herself  away.  In  looking  about  for  a  place  of 
concealment  she  came  upon  this  wonderful  cavern,  and  lived  there  in 
utter  solitude  for  many  years.  She  found  no  difficulty  in  sustaining 
life.  Her  now  repentant  husband  sought  for  her  in  vain,  and  then 
mourned  for  her  as  dead.  Eventually  a  man  in  chase  of  a  bird — ^the 
woodpecker — discovered  the  cave  and  then  the  hermit,  who  was  thus 
restored  to  her  husband  Faroro.  Her  song,  composed  in  the  cave, 
has  been  carefully  handed  down  by  tradition,  I  subjoin  : — 

SONG  OF  mXJTOTO,  THE  HERMTT. 


XNTBODTTOnOll . 

Patapu  ei,  patapu  ei,  My  pearMm  is  sacred,  very  sacred, 

Akariki  i  te  matangpi ;  Awake  some  favouring  breeze ; 

Te  naku  nei  i  te  tane  !  I  am  sorrowing  for  my  husband ! 

FIB8T  STANZA. 

E  uta  matangi  e,  Oh,  for  a  steady  breeze, 

E  mayake  te  kau,  Directed  by  the  gods  ! 

Kua  akaipoi  ra  i  te  yaine  Great  is  the  misery  of  her 

Ani  mamma  ki  te  tane !  Who  counts  her  widowed  moons  1 
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Bai  oti  ei,  In  all  thy  miglit^, 

Akariki  i  te  inatangi ;  Awake  thou  faYoming  wind ; 

Akariki  i  te  matangi ;  Yes ;  awake  thoa  fayooring  wind ; 

Ki  te  marangai  tai ;  Some  easterly  breeze  ; 

Kia  ana  mai  ake  a  Paroro  e,  So  that  Paroro  may  oome 

£i  raye  ake  i  tona  yaine,  And  be  reunited  to  the  wife 

Te  naku  nei  ki  te  tane  ra.  Who  in  sorrowing  for  her  hosband. 

BB00in>  BTAHZA. 

£  uta  matangi  e,  Oh,  for  a  steady  breeze, 

E  mayake  te  kau,  Directed  by  the  gods  ! 

Kua  akaiii>oi  ra  i  te  yaine  G-reat  is  the  misery  of  her 

Aru  marama  ki  te  tane !  Who  counts  her  widowed  moons ! 

Rai  no  te  ariki,  May  ihy  chief  i  be  famous  ! 

£  ngpame  te  an  no  te  ariki,  May  his  rule  be  prosperous ! 

Ngfarue  te  au.     E  tu  Aye  ;  may  h»  jiroBper. 

Ki  te  tai  yera  oki  o  Kaukuza,  Stand  thou  on  ocean's  buzning  stniid, 

I  te  upoko  o  Inutoto,  Thou  lord  of  Inutoto — 

Te  yaine  pare  ariki,  Of  her  who  once  was  crowned, 

Te  naku  nei  ki  te  tane  \  But  is  now  sorrowing  for  her  husbsod. 

1.  Her  bosbAnd  Paroro  wm  a  renowned  chief.  The  erown  referred  to  in  this  etansa  wm  madiol 
parrakeet  feathers.  Paroro  ie  imagined  to  be  on  a  Tiait  to  Mitiaro  or  Maoke,  Ijlng  to  theeietafAtiB. 
Strangely  enough,  there  la  no  r^erenoe  to  the  iurroondings  <rf  the  "  Hermit.**  It  is  impoaiibh  to  h 
a  date  for  thla  wmg ;  in  my  own  Judgment  it  wae,  ae  the  NatiTee  of  Atin  anert,  eorapoie<  maj 
generationi  ago. 


No-  6. 

CONCERNING  THE  NAME    UNGA  FOR   "SLAVE"  AT 
RAROTONGA,   SOUTH  PACIFIC. 


By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Wtatt  Gnx,  ll.d. 


THE  indigenous  arrow-root  plant  (Tacca  pinnatifida)  of  the  8oa& 
Pacific  has  one  or  two  large  tuberous  roots,  surrounded  by 
many  smaller  ones.  To  the  highlj>imaginative  native  mind  the  large 
tubers  symbolize  the  chief  or  chiefs;  the  smaller  ones  the  landed 
proprietors  owning  allegiance  to,  and  by  blood  related  to,  the  chief  or 
chiefs.  But  besides  these,  there  are  a  great  number  of  tiny  tubers 
called  unga,  representing  the  serfs,  or  '<  little  people  "  {tangata  rHirih) 
as  they  are  often  called,  t.d.,  people  of  no  account  whatever ! 

The  correctness  of  this  inteirpretation  is  evidenced  by  the  Baro- 
tongan  phrase  for  'dust ' — ungaung&^:ione,  literally  ''  grains  of  earth.'* 
Again,  in  the  Rarotongan  Bible  (Matt.  XV.,  29,  and  Mark  YII.,  28} 
for  'crumbs 'we  have  ungaung&  ^t,  literally  ''grains  of  food."  In 
these  phrases  the  plural  is  made  by  repeating  the  noun  ffft^asgrvB' 
The  underlying  idea  is  that  the  slave  {unga)  is  but  an  inaignificant 
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grain  or  unit,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  can  never  rise  to  anything 
great.  And  such  is  really  the  teaching  and  condemnation  of  heathen- 
ism— compelling  the  many  to  be  slaves  for  ever ;  whilst  the  favoured 
few  are  to  eajoy  all  good  things.  And  this  by  a  supposed  divine 
appointment !  In  India  this  notion  has,  through  the  astute  intellect 
of  their  sages,  developed  into  the  iron  system  of  caste. 

In  the  Pacific,  as  elsewhere,  sometimes  the  offspring  of  a  slave- 
woman  married  to  a  high  chief  inherits  the  father's  titles  and  power. 

The  word  unga  in  Barotongan  also  signifies  '^  hermit-crab."  Some 
of  the  younger  natives  imagine  when  using  the  word  unga  in  the  sense 
of  '  slave,'  that  there  is  a  sly  allusion  to  the  well-known  habits  of  the 
hermit-crab — the  slave  living  in  a  home  belonging  to  another !  But 
the  elder  natives  were  too  accurate  observers  to  overlook  the  important 
circumstance  that  the  hermit-crab  appropriates  the  forsaken  shell  of 
another,  whereas  the  slave  enjoys  the  protection  of  the  land  owner,  or 
chief,  to  whom  he  consequently  owes  allegiance  and  service.  I  regard 
this  explanation  as  extremely  modern,  although  very  ingenious. 

This  explanation  was  many  years  ago  authoritatively  given  me  by 
Maretu,  the  clever  and  much  respected  pastor  of  Nga-tangiia, 
Barotonga.  He  observed  that  the  simile  equally  applies  to  the  Tev$ 
plant  {AmorphophaUtis  eampanulatui)  of  the  islands.  The  '  chats ' 
{karoi)  of  the  Teve  plant  represent  the  serfs  {unga). 

[In  Maori,  Taro'puia'nui,  a  many-rooted  taro,  is  applied  to  the  namerooB  family  of 
two  parentflt  in  which  is  embodied  much  the  Mune  idea  as  Dr.  Gill  illnstrates. 
In  Nine  Island,  un^a  is  also  the  land  crab,  and  the  name  was  at  one  time  applied 
to  slares.    In  Maori,  hun^a  means  the  people. — Edxtob.] 


No,  6- 
A  SONG  FROM  MANGAIA  ISLAND,   COOK  GROUP. 


Bt  Dr.  Wyatt  Gill. 


A  FAREWELL  {vee)  chanted  at  a  reed-throwing  match  in  memory 
of   Yaiana.      Composed   by   her  husband  Naupata,  in   1824. 
Women  only  at  this  match. 

/  Vaiana  e,  ukea  mai  taau  nmu ; 
Ton  !  Aore  paa  i  maoa  e ! 
'  Te  noo  na  mi4  rana  e  ! 

Ton  — Teipo  i  arize  Vaiana  ra  1  karanga  i  te  metaa  e ! 

-o       (  Vaine  Vaiana  na  kanare  i  tona  maki  e 
iNaaikoeenriP 

Tou  —Naai  nenrii! 
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STaki  takina  ake  an  ; 
Kua  rai  paa  te  maki  tamana  e, 
£  ^aine  oki  Maenga  i  ng^aro  ra. 

E  taki  ngfaru  e  i  Keia  e 
rp       \  Manui  rava  i  to  maoava  ka  ing^  e 
I  Ka  tuku  te  akarere — 
To  rongo  takirua  i*  i  Mang^ia  o  ! 

Tou  — Autaki  aere  1  Tapoki  ae  ! 

(Autaki  aere  i  Tapoki. 
£  Taine  oki  tapinipini  i  te  maki 
Na  Tepua  mai.  e  aare  i  maera. 

Tou  — Eaa4  tana  P 

n       f  E  kave  te  riri  i  te  enua  ei  reira  mate  ai 
Bue  I  ^.  .      .  .    ,       .  .     . 

\  El  runga  la  aku,  vai  ake  ai  i  reira. 

Toa  — Naai  aa  e  va*!  e  P 

Bue  — Ka  apai  na,  aore  i  taka  mai  ra  e. 

Tou  — Eaa*i  aa  nei  e  P 


Bue  < 


E  anatu  koe  i  te  Atoa, 
Kia  ana  mai  ia  rave  e  i  tau  maki, 
Mii  i  te  inangaro  aore  e  okinga 
Kua  kai  te  koS  ia  au 
Kua  inga — kua  inga  ra 
^  Otira  te  oki  mai. 


T  a  i  Otira  i  te  oki  mai,  e  Moengit  i 
I  Tau  tangi  e  !     I  opu  te  ra  e  ! 

Tou  — Naai  te  umu  i  mate  e ! 

!Na  Vaiana  i  te  aiai,  ingareka 
Tu  tere  i  raro.     Kua  tangi  au  e, 
Kua  ngaro  oia ; 
'  I  toou  enua  ra  6,  i  akaopu  atu. 

m       {  Kua  opu  rai  te  mata  o  Vaiank  i 
(  Tan  tangi  e,  i  opu  te  ra  e  ! 

Tou  — A  mau  ana  ra  akarongoia  ae  ! 

•D       (A  mau  ana  akarongoia  ua  inga  paa  Vaiana 
I  Tei  Kaiangarua  po  ia  i  mate  ai. 

Tou  — Teiia'i  ua  ngaro  e  P 

/  Tei  Avaiki  e  oro  atu, 
■g       1  Kore  e  ariu  tei  te  nii  moana 
I  Tei  te  opunga  i  te  ra 
^  Ka  tangi  i  reira ! 

Tou  — Ka  tangi  ana'i  oki  ra  a  kimi  ra  ae ! 

!  Tangi  au  ka  tangi  e 
Tangi  ki  te  vaine  ua  ngaro  ra, 
Aore  koe  tu  e  angairi. 

Tou  —Mai  tu  e  angairi ! 
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SAriu  mai  i  te  ao  e 
Old  maira  iaku  nei. 
Akia  koe  ua  mota  ia  tarerei^  au  ! 

iMai  tarere  au  e  tei  Avaiki, 
Te  enoa  mamao  i  oro  atu  na  e  ! 
Namangfa  vaine  tei  tangi  atu  ae  ! 

/  Nnmanga  vaine  i  tai  e  ! 
Bue  I  Koa  ngaro  rai  koe  i  te  niu  rama, 
'  Bama  i  te  tai  aiai  ! 

iKa  eke  ra  i  te  ng^a,  tei  te  veenga 
I  te  papa,  na  ran  ng^angi  e 
V  Tangpi  te  uru  patapata  i  te  aro  piaki. 

!E  vaine  kooa  e  te  au  tai 
Tei  nunga  ra  i  Kauae  takiria  koe, 
E  pae  ra  i  uta  a  veu  te  tautaa. 

Angiangpi  matangi  i  tai  e, 
Tei  te  moana  to  kare 
Bue  <y  Ka  puapua  uri  ra  e  te  ngam, 
Uriia  mai  e  te  ngaru  e, 
I  te  reroka  i  tangi. 


TRANSLATION. 

{Vaiana,  haste  our  evening  meal, 
Is  not  our  food  oooked  ? 
How  pleasantly  we  ate  together  ! 

Solo — *TiB  the  voice,  Vaiana,  of  thj  parents  calling  thee. 

^^    i  Long  indeed  didst  thou,  Vaiana,  enduro  pain, 
\  Who  lovinglj  nursed  thee  P 

Solo — Aye,  thou  wast  lovingly  cared  for  I 

!(Thou  saidst)  raise  me  gently 
For  my  pain  is  great  indeed. 
And  long  have  I  been  afflicted. 

/  It  was  whispered  everywhere 
^2^  )  That  thy  spirit  had  fled, 
i  Twice  was  it  reported 
^  All  over  Mangaia — she  is  gone  ! 

Solo — Qently  lead  me  to  our  home. 

/ 1  will  lead  thee  to  our  home  ; 
All    I  Long  hast  thou  been  in  our  hut 
I  In  the  bush,  vainly  seeking  health. 

Solo— What  wilt  thou  P 

^j2    1 1  will  crawl  to  our  home,  there  to  die 

\  In  thy  (husband's)  arms  Ihou  shalt  gently  breath  thy  last. 

Solo — Who  will  wrap  up  my  poor  body  P 

AH  —I  will  care  for  it.     I  tremble  for  the  event. 

Solo — Can  I  do  anything  more  P 
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An  < 


Gk>  to  the  priest  of  the  shark -god ; 
Ask  him  to  cure  me  of  mj  dckneas. 
Oh!   that  I  could  live  !   alas!   alas! 
My  divinity  is  devouring  me  ! — 
She  is  dying  ! — she  is  gone  ! 
^  Ne'er  to  return  to  me  ! 

Solo  /  ^®*®''  ^S^^  '^^  ^oxi  return, 

\  Desire  of  mine  eyes,  thy  sun  has  set ! 

Solo — Whose  oven  ceases  to  be  lighted  ? 

/  Vaiana's  at  eventide.     She  gently  fell  asleep 
^Y\    \  And  took  her  departure — alas — ^for  the  setting  son, 
I  She  is  lost  to  our  sight : 
^  With  the  sun  she  has  descended  to  spirit-land. 

Q^i     (  The  eyes  of  Vaiana  are  closed. 

\  Desire  of  my  heart,  thy  sun  has  set  \ 

Solo— Stay  awhile  and  rest  thyself. 

iym    (  Aye,  stay  and  rest  awhile,  my  Vaiana. 
\  Ah  !  no,  she  died  at  Kaiang^rua. 

Solo — Whither  has  she  gone  ? 

/  She  has  sped  to  Avaiki ; 
^Y\    \  She  disappeared  to  the  edge  of  the  horizon, 
I  Where  the  sun  drops  through. 
^  We  weep,  weep  for  thee. 

Solo — Yes  !   I  will  ^ver  weep  and  seek  for  thee  ! 

(J  will  ever  gpieve  for  her — 
And  sorrow  for  the  lost  one ; 
Ne'er  to  return  to  our  midst. 

Solo — Oh  !  that  she  would  come  back  ! 

iCome  back  to  the  world  ! 
Return  to  my  embrace. 
Thy  days  are  as  a  bough  snapped  (prematurely  off). 

Solo  /  ^^'  ®^®'  separated!  She  is  now  in  Ayaiki  ; 

\  She  has,  alas,  reached  that  distant  land ! 
Solo — Famous  gatherer  of  fish,  I  weep  for  thee  I 

{Leader  of  the  band  for  fishing. 
The  merriest  of  the  numerous  throng, 
Who  delight  in  torch-light  fishing  ! 

/  Descending  to  the  beach  by  the  rugged  path, 
All    I  Threading  her  path  through  dwarf-bushes, 
'  Over  sharp-pointed  pebbles  to  the  sea. 

iShe  was  ofttimes  lost  to  sight  in  the  spray ; 
Yonder  fishermen  are  beckoning  this  fearless  one 
To  return,  lest  their  sport  be  spoiled. 


All  { 


Reg^ardless  of  bad  weather  she  still  gpoee ; 
A  tempest  is  driving  over  thd  ocean, 
Hoary  billows  are  rushing  on  to  the  reef, 
'Tis  a  hurricane  that  is  rising. 
Still,  love,  thou  art  oA  the  reef ! 
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It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  the  composer  of  this  *'  farewell " 
ame  a  devoted  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  after  many  years  of 
sistent  profession  died  in  the  faith.  Her  son  died  about  two  years 
»  after  a  long  profession  of  the  name  of  Christ. 
The  references  to  the  state  of  the  dead  are  interesting,  and  very 
in  proof  that  the  heathen  fully  believed  in  the  grand  doctrine  of 
immortality  of  the  soul. 


About  ninety  years  ago  a  grand  funereal  dramatic  representation 
i)  was  performed  for  a  warrior  named  Tuapapa,  in  which  an  allusion 
ors  to  this  tragedy,  which  took  place  many  generations  before. 

TiAUBU. 

E  karo  mai  koe  iaku, 

E  tara  ra,  e  Ng^ata,  i  tai  naau  tara. 

Wa&biob  Chief  Noaitta. 
Eaa  taku  tara  ka  tara  4  ? 
Kna  tara  atu  uao — 
Tera  taau,  o  tau  rae  ra. 
E  ariki  mana  koe, 
Te  oro,  ukea  mai  tei  Kmnekume, 
£  taea  ra  oaP 

TiAUBU  (foaming  now  with  rage). 
Eaa  toreiraP 
Tena  an  ;  tena  au  ; 
Aore  e  pa,  aore  e  arai  i  to  rae  kere  P 
£  mangpa  koe  na  te  ara'a. 

TRAlfSULTION. 

Taiubu.* 
Pray,  have  some  respect  for  me. 
Oh,  Ngauta,  make  some  peaceful  settlements. 

Wabbiob  Okibf  Noauta. 
What  can  I  say  to  please  thee  P 
Say  what  I  may,  still  thon  wilt  plot 
To  cleave  this  poor  skull  of  mine. 
If  thoa  be  a  mighty  warrior, 
Be  revenged  for  those  miserably  buried  in  yonder  taro  patch — 

(literally,  Kumekume) 
Barest  thou  attempt  that  1 

TiAUBU  (foaming  now  with  rage). 
To  fn«,  that  were  but. child's  play  P 
Here  am  /;  here  am  I ; 

Who  dare  stop  me  P  Who  shall  save  thy  black  skull  P 
Hy  club  shall  bespatter  thy  brains  ! 

*  Descendant  of  those  buried  in  the  taro  patch,  slain  by  the  uncles,  etc., 
rata. 
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Notwithstanding  all  Tiauru's  boastings,  he  and  his  dan  wen 
miserably  slain  bj  Ngauta,  and  their  bodies  trampled  down  in  a 
neighbouring  swamp,  where  excellent  eels  are  caught.  This  wu 
doubtless  an  imitation  of  the  prowess  of  Oue  and  Pauoko  not  numj 
years  previously. 


No.  7. 


E  TUATUA  NO  TE  TUPUANGA  O  MAUKE. 


November  4th,  1882. 


K 


0  Atea  te  katiri  o  te  au  mea  katoatoa.     Ko  Atea  ka  noo  i  te 
vaine,  i  a  F&p&roa-i-te-itinga ;  anau  ta  raua  ko  Te  Tuma :~ 

32  Atea         =  Paparoa-i-te-itinga 

31  TeTamu=P&p&-i-te-opanga 
E  Te  Tama  e  !   neke  mai, 
Kare  au  e  neke  ata, 
Ko  Te  Tama  aa  no  te  enoa. 

Ko  Te  Tumu  ka  noo  i  te  vaine  i  a  P&p&-i-te-opunga,  anau  ta  ram 
ko  Tumu-te-nekeneke. 

£  Papa  e  !   neke  mai, 
Kare  au  e  neke  atn, 
E  Papa  aa  no  te  enua. 

30  Tumu-te-nekeneke =Tama-te-oioi 

29  Tnmu-tikei  =Tnmu-aro 

28  Toka-rukuruku       =Toka-eaea 

27  like  =:TePnai-angauta 

Uke-umu  o  te  vaarua  kino.    Kua  tae  mai  ki  te  ao  nei,  kua  tangata. 
Kua  noo  a  Uke  i  te  vaine,  i  a  Te  Puai-angauta,  anau  ta  raua  ko  :— 
26  Tara-matie-toro     =Tura 

Na  raua  i  katiri  te  tangata  i  Mauke  e  Atiu.  E  tangata  Atiua 
Tura,  e  kua  aere  mai  a  ia  ki  Mauke  nei  e  rave  i  tetai  tamaine  a  Uke, 
i  a  Tara-matie-toro.     Anau  ta  raua  ko  : — 


25  Purea 

= Tarangi-enua-manu 

24  Kara 

=yai.koakou  i  te  Kauariki 

23  Tiutiu 

=:Taakaa 

<Ona.ariki 

=  Ilangi-marie 

Patu-knxa 

=  To*ere 

20  Tii-ariki 

=  TeTau 

Te  Ao-manuna 

=  Te  Kura-i-te-ata 

'Ona-kai-kino 

=  0a 

Ra'iri 

=  Tiamata-o-Te-Bongo 

Tona 

=  Nga-TEine-mei-te-ra 
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16  TaniAiTa  =Ta-korora 

Pnrea  =Matania 

Rnaaa  =Vai-timga 

Te  Ariki-'ape'ape  =Ko*u.ata 


Te  Atua-te-io 

=  MaeTa 

10  Vila 

=  Aratoxiga 

Rangi-nni 

=  Aketuke 

Kopati 

=:Aroi 

Eai-moko 

=  Karo-pae-rangi 

Ka'u 

=  Mae<ya 

6  Tura 

=  *Iiia 

TeAriki-tiki-i. 

•r&iigi=:Mai]tari 

Parepora 

toko-ono  to  te  po  mai ;  e  25  p&p&-uki  tangata  mei  i  a  Uke  mai 
11a  mai  ki  a  Pare-pora. 


[Transultion  of  No.  7.] 


A  WOED  ABOUT  THE  GROWTH  (HISTORY)  OF 
MAUKE  ISLAND. 


November  4th,  1882. 


lo  not  know  who  this  brief  history  was  written  by,  but  it  is  one  of  the  papers 
>r.  Wyatt  Gill's  collection,  and  was  probably  dae  to  one  of  the  teachers  on  the 
id.  Hanke  is  one  of  the  Cook  Group  of  islands,  situated  about  one  hundred 
fifty  miles  N.E.  by  East  from  Rarotonga.  The  following  is  a  brief  history, 
ch  shows  that  the  island  was  first  occupied  by  Tara-matie-toro  and  her 
band  Tura  twenty-six  generations  agpo,  or  about  the  year  1250  {i.e.,  by 
wing  twenty-five  years  to  a  generation).  It  is,  however,  scarcely  safe  to 
t  to  only  one  line  for  a  date.  This  was  an  important  period  in  Polynesian 
ory,  for,  if  the  genealogical  table  is  correct,  Tura  would  have  been  a 
temporary  of  Tangiia-nui  and  Karika,  under  whom  Rarotonga  received  large 
Msions  to  its  population  from  Samoa  and  Tahiti ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  Iro 
liro  in  Ne^  Zealand  Maori)  also  flourished  and  made  some  of  his  noted 
ages  in  the  Pacific,  on  one  of  which  Tura  was  his  companion  to  the  island  of 
iiu  (either  the  island  of  that  name  in  the  Tonga  Group,  or  Porapora  of  the 
iety  Group,  the  old  name  of  which  was  Vavau — probably  the  former).  It  is 
at  present  certain  if  this  Tura  is  the  same  as  mentioned  in  New  Zealand  and 
otongan  histories,  though  the  period  agrees  well.  It  was  at  this  period  also 
^  a  great  unrest  appears  to  have  overtaken  the  Eastern  Polynesians,  which 
them  to  extend  their  settlements  to  many  new  islands,  and  a  century 
rwards  brought  large  accessions  to  the  population  of  New  Zealand. 
The  dialect  in  which  this  short  history  is  expressed  is  Barotongan.] 


TEA  WM  the  "  spreader  "  (or  creator)  of  all  things.     Atea  dwelt 
with  a  woman  named  P&piroa-i-te-itinga  (Paparoa  of  the  sunrise) 
;here  was  born  to  them  Te  Tumu  ;  thus : — 
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Taparahi  ihora  i  te  ari4  e  pau  a*era,  haere  atura  i  Huahine,  &^- 
fanau  ihora  i  te  tamaiti,  vaiho  ihora  i  reira.  Pata  ihora  i  te  mana, 
mairi  ihora  i  te  i'oa  o  Mau'a-tapu.  Taparahi  ihora  i  te  ariH,  e  pau 
a'era,  hi^o  atu  i  te  ra ;  a4ta  i  au  te  hitira'a  mai  o  te  mahana. 

Ua  haere  atura  i  Tahiti,  patu  ihora  i  te  marae  o  Mahai-atea; 
fa^afanau  ihora  i  te  tamaiti,  vaiiho  ihora  i  reira.  Taparahi  ihora  i  te 
ari4  e  pau  a'era.  Haere  atura  ra  i  Pa^umotu  e  Ma'areva  (Mangareya), 
Bapa-rahi  (Rapa-nui),  Rai-vavae,  Tama4.  Aita  ana'e  ia  inau  fenua 
i  au  ia  ora. 

Haere  atura  i  Rurutu,  hi'o  atura  i  tai  i  te  Hau-o-te-matea,  ua  hid 
mai  te  mahana  na  tai  mau  i  te  ava ;  itea  ihora  te  teina  i  reira.  Ua  patu 
ihora  i  te  marae,  ia  Taura'a-arii. 

Haere  atura  oia  i  ni'a  i  te  mou'a,  e  mairi  ihora  i  te  i^ora  o  taua 
mou'a  ra,  o  Mauu-reva.  Ua  parau  ihora,  '*  0  ta^u  fenua  teie,  ei  onei 
au."  Taparahi  ihora  i  te  ari4,  e  pau  a'era,  faaea  ihora  oia  i  reira, 
faafanau  ihora  i  te  ta'ata  e  i  a*era  te  fenua,  ia  Amai-te-ra*i.  Fa*aea 
ihora  i  reira  e  pohe  atura  i  reira. 

Aita  atura  e  parau  no  to  matou  fenua,  area  te  rahi  o  te  parau 
tupuna,  te  vai  atura  ia  i  te  feia  i  ha*api*ihia  i  te  parau  tahito. 

[In  Earotongan  dialect.]  Na  koe  e  Gilirua  (Dr.  Wyatt  (Jill)  e 
akataka  meitaki  i  tena  tuatua  o  mua,  kare  oki  i  taka  meitaki  ki  aku. 
Me  tae  au  ki  te  enua  ki  Rurutu  a  kiritia  e  au  i  tetai  tuatua  enua  mau. 


[Translation  of  No.  8  by  Miss  Teuiba  Hbnrt.] 


ANCESTRAL  RECORDS  CONCERNING  OUR  ISLAND 

RURUTU. 


[Miss  Teaira  Henry,  of  Tahiti,  has  been  kind  enongh  to  translate  the  foregoing  for 
OB.  It  is  the  account  of  the  doings  of  some  people  in  ancient  times,  who  finsBj 
settled  in  Rurutu  Island.  Miss  Henry  justly  points  out  that  the  boastful 
alleged  conquest  of  parts  of  Ra*iata,  Huahine,  and  Tahiti,  is  unlikely,  and  not 
corroborated  by  the  people  of  those  islands.  But  for  all  that  the  story  pointi 
to  a  migration  from  Avai'i  (probably  Sayai4)  to  the  eastern  islands,  and  th«ir 
final  settlement  on  Rurutu. 

Miss  Henry  also  points  out  that  Mau'a-tapu,  at  Huahine  Island,  is  not  a 
marae ^  but  a  hill — as  indeed  the  name  indicates.  She  says,  *'  Maha'i-atea  on  the 
western  side  of  Tahiti,  was  one  of  the  oldest  maraet  on  the  island,  the  chief 
comer-stone  having  been  laid,  .it  is  said  in  old  traditions,  by  Rua-hatu,  the 
Tahitian  Neptune,  just  after  the  flood,,  and  it  Was  dedicated  to  the  god  Ta*arM 
before  Tane  and  Oro  came  into  power  here.  .  .**  Both  places  are  mentioned 
in  the  narrative  below. 

The  position  of  Rurutu  island  will  be  seen  on  our  chart.  Moerenhont  say 
it  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  circuit,  and  can  be  seen  at  twenty-five  miles  distant. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  land  on,  and  affords  no  shelter  for  vessels.  The  Admiralty 
chart  says  it  is  1,300  feet  in  height.] 
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32  Atea  =  P&p&roa-i-te-itinga 

31  TeTomu  =Faparoa-i-te-opiiiiga 

"  Oh  Te  Tumu,  O  !   Draw  near! 

I  will  not  approach  thee, 

For  I  am  Te  Tama  (the  origin)  of  the  land." 

Te  Tamu  dwelt  with  the  woman  P&p&roa-i-te-opunga  (Faparoa  at 
the  sunset),  and  there  W6i8  bom  to  them  Tumu-te-nekeneke,  whose 
song,  or  "  saying  ",  is  : — 

'*  Oh  Papa.  O  !   Draw  near  ! 

I  will  not  approach  thee, 

For  I  am  the  Papa  (foondation)  of  the  land." 

30  Tama-te-nekeneke  =Tamo-te-oioi 

29  Tama-tikei  =  Tuma-ar5 

28  Toka-rakuraka       =Toka-eaea 

27  Uke  =Te  Puai-angauta 

This  was  Uke-umu  of  the  "  evil  pit "  ^?  Hades).  He  came  to  this 
world,  and  became  a  man.  Uke  dwelt  with  the  woman  Puai-angauta, 
and  there  was  bom  to  them  : — 

26  Tara-matie-toro      =Tura 

It  was  these  two  who  spread  the  population  of  Mauke  and  Atiu 
Islands.     Tura  was  a  man  from  Atiu  who  came  to  Mauke  to  take  one 
of  Uke's  daughters,  Tara-matie-toro,  as  a  wife.     The/ had  : — 
25  Porea  =  Tarangfi-enoa-mana 

(See  the  original  for  their  descendants.) 

'*  There  are  six  of  these  names  from  the  Po  (or  ages  of  darkness — 
ages  of  the  gods),  and  twenty-five  generations  from  Uke  down  to 
Parepora  "  (to  which  two  are  added  to  bring  the  table  down  to  the  year 
1900). 


No.  8. 
E  PARAU  TUPUNA  NO  TO  MATOU  FENUA,  NO  RURUTU.* 


EIAHA  ra  oe  e  inoino  mai  i  a*u  aita  i  hope  ia  a'u  te  parau  i  nia  i 
to  matou  f  enua. 

0  vau,  o  Maru,  tei  iriti  i  teie  nei  parau  tupuna,  no  Papatea,  o 
Papa-uri.  No  Avaii  mai  raua,  i  imi  mcd  i  to  raua  teina,  Te-Ahiri.  Ua 
rave  a'era  o  Tute  i  te  ra'au  faaite-fenua,  ua  puto  ihora  i  te  va^a,  Tau- 
tara,  i  raro  i  te  tai,  e  imi  ia  Te-Ahiri  i  Aunu'u,  i  Manureva,  e  i 
Aomai-te-ra4,  te  imira'a  i  taua  teina  ra. 

Mai  Avai'i  mai,  haere  atu  rai  6  ia  e  te  va'a  mataeinaa  ra  i  Ba'iatea, 
i  te  outu  ra  i  Opoa,  patu  ihora  i  te  marae,  mairi  ihora  i  te  i*oa  o  Torea, 
ua  ta4  te  manu  i  te  outu,  i  Torea,  e  tore  tea. 

*  Ezpresaed  in  Tahitian. 
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BUT  do  not  feel  vexed  with  me  for  not  completing   the  hbtory  of 
our  island. 

I,  Mam  (Shade),  am  compiling  this  history  of  our  anoeston, 
concerning  Papa-^  (White  rock),  and  Papa-ari  (Dark-rock),  who 
came  from  Avai*i,  in  search  of  their  younger  brother  Te- Ahiri  (Over- 
shadowed). 

Tute  (Push-away)  took  rollers  and  launched  the  canoe,  Tau-tan 
(Enchantments)  to  go  in  search  of  Te- Ahiri.  They  sought  for  him  at 
Aunu'u,  Manu-rova,  and  at  Ao-mai-te-ra4. 

Hailing  from  Avai'i,  they  went  to  the  clans  of  RaHatea,  to  the 
point  of  Opoa,  and  there  they  built  a  marae  and  named  it  Torea 
(Plover).     The  birds  sang  at  Torea — they  had  light  stripes. 

They  slew  the  king,  and  when  that  was  done,  they  went  to  Huahine, 
and  there  was  born  to  them  a  son,  whom  they  left  there.  They  built 
a  marae  and  named  it  Maua-tapu  (Sacred-mountain).  Then  they  slew 
the  king,  and  when  that  was  done,  they  looked  towards  the  east,  and 
found  that  the  sun  had  not  risen  to  where  they  wished  it. 

They  went  to  Tahiti,  and  built  the  marae  Maha4atea  (Extensive 
mitigation),  and  there  was  bom  to  them  a  son,  whom  they  left  there. 
They  slew  the  king,  and  when  that  was  done,  they  went  to  the 
Pa^umotus,  to  Ma'areva  (the  Tahitian  for  Mangareva),  to  Rapa-nhi 
(Rapa-nui),  and  to  Ra4vavae.  They  fought,  and  none  of  those  iaUnds 
were  allowed  to  escape. 

Then  they  went  to  Rurutu,  and  looked  over  the  sea,  Te-haa-o-te- 
matea,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising  outside  of  the  harbour,  and  there 
they  found  the  younger  brother;  and  they  built  the  marae  Taoraa- 
ari4  (Alighting-of- the -king). 

They  went  up  on  to  a  mountain,  and  named  it  Manu-reva  (Bird- 
of-space) ;  and  they  exclaimed,  "  This  is  my  land,  I  shall  stay  here." 
Then  they  slew  the  king,  and  when  that  was  done,  they  remained  there. 

Then  were  people  bom,  and  the  land  was  filled  (with  inhabitants); 
and  they  lived  and  died  there. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  say  about  our  island,  but  the  most  of  the 
history  of  our  ancestors  remain  with  those  who  have  been  taught  ancient 
history.  I 

No.  9. 


ATTEMPT  OF  A  TUPUA'I  WARRIOE  TO   OAPTUBE 
EURXJTU  ISLAND. 


Wbittxn  bt  Tiaaba. 


T 


E  Matauira  was  a  warrior  of  Tupua4  island,  and  IJtutoa  was  a  | 
brave  of  Rurutu  island.     Matauira  came  to  Rurutu  to  have  a ' 
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look  at  the  kind  of  men  that  lived  there,  but  he  saw  no  one  who  had 
the  appearance  of  a  warricMr.  He  asked,  *  Are  all  the  people  of  Eurutu 
now  here  ?  '  The  people  replied,  *  Not  so !  There  is  one  man  named 
Uturoa  who  is  absent.     He  is  the  warrior.' 

So  Matauira  returned  home  to  Tupua'i,  where  he  arranged  for  a 
war-party  to  accompany  him,  and  then  returned  to  Burutu,  with  the 
purpose  of  making  war  on  the  people,  his  desire  being  to  take 
possession  of  the  island.  On  their  arrival,  and  whilst  on  the  beach, 
the  Burutu  warrior  heard  of  their  coming,  so  he  seized  his  weapon  and 
came  to  meet  the  foe  from  Tiipua'i.  He  came  on  and  on  until  he 
reached  the  place  where  the  warrior  from  Tupua4  stood,  out  in  an 
open  place.  As  soon  as  the  warrior  from  Tupua'i  saw  him  he  said, 
*  E  poaraa  ra  na  Te  Inauri,^  who  was  his  mother  (this  is  apparently 
expressed  in  Tahitian,  and  seems  to  mean,  *  He  is  covered  with 
Hinauris*  scales  ').*  He  likened  that  Eurutu  warrior  to  a  fish  of  the 
sea ;  it  was  a  deprecatory  remark  of  his. 

''They  commenced  a  combat,  but  the  warrior  of  Tupua4  did  not 
succeed  in  overcoming  his  enemy.  Ututoa,  the  Eurutu  warrior,  then 
returned  to  his  mother,  who  asked,  *Have  you  overcome  that  warrior?' 
He  replied,  ^  I  was  not  able  to  do  so.'  So  his  mother  explained  to  him 
a  method  by  which  the  TupuaH  warrior  might  be  conquered.  He  was 
to  make  a  pit,  and  whto  finished  he  was  to  take  ropes  and  make  a  net 
like  a  spider's  web,  and  spread  it  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  then  cover 
the  pit  with  bushes  so  the  warrior  should  not  see  it.  When  this  was 
done,  two  men  were  sent  to  invite  the  Tupua4  warrior  to  come  inland. 
So  he  ccune  on  and  on  till  near  the  pit  whete  the  two  men  occupied 
the  warrior's  attention  so  that  he  should  hot  see  the  pit ;  then  the 

r  -  warrior's  legs  slipped  into  the  pit,  he  was  caught  in  the  net,  and  there 

^  he  died.    This  man,  Te  Matauira,  was  two  fathoms  high !  i.e.,  twelve 

^  feet!" 

-:        (Tupua4  island   is  about    110  miles  S.E.  of    Eurutu  island,  and 
forms  one  of  a  group  of  four  islands — Tupua*i,  Eurutu,  Eimatara,  and 

f    Ravavae  (or  Vavitao) — forming    the  Austral    Group,   south-east  of 

^  Barotonga — see  chart.) 


No.  30. 


KO  TE  TEEE  A  UENGA  KI  TE  PA-ENUA. 


Na   ToABUA   I   TATA. 


K 


0  XJenga  te  tangata  i  aere  na  te  pa-enua ;  no  Avaiki  taua  tangata 
ra ;  e  ariki  taua  tangata  ra.    Ko  Tauira-ariki-te-aio  tona  metua. 


•  Hmaiiri  (Maori),  Inanri  (Rarotongan)  is  the  lady  who  swam  over  the  ocean 
to  become  Tinirau^s  wife.    See  xnany  legends  on  this  subject. 
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Tera  te  tu  o  tona  aerenga  na  te  pa-enua ;  mei  Ayaiki  atu,  ki  Tonga; 
mei  Tonga  ki  Yavau ;  mei  Yavau  te  oki  atu  ra  ki  Ayaiki,  kare  i  tai, 
kua  rokoia  e  te  matangi  ki  te  moana ;  i  na  raro  mai  te  matangi.  Pnii 
atu  ra  te  yaka,  kare  e  enua  i  kitea. 

E,  kia  akara  nga  atua  i  te  rangi — a  Bongo-ma-Tane — ^te  tangi  n 
nga  atua  ki  te  ariki  e  te  yaka  tangata  i  reira.  Kua  aere  nuu  a 
Tonga-iti  kua  arataki  ki  te  enua.  Mei  reira  kua  aere  atora  ki 
Tonga-reya ;  mei  Tonga-reya  ki  Eima-tara ;  mei  Bima-tara  ki  Ota— 
koia  a  Burutu ;  mei  Otu  ki  Tupuai.  Kua  pu  te  ai  ki  reira ;  mei 
Tupuai  ki  Akaau  ki  Te  Pau-motu ;  mei  reira  ki  Tahiti ;  kua  noo  ki  te 
tapere  ko  Puna-auia,  kua  anau  te  pa  tangata  ki  reira. 

E,  kia  noo  taua  ariki  ra,  a  Uenga,  ki  Tahiti  i  Puna-auia,  koa 
topaia  tona  ingoa  ko  Buatea.  Anau  ta  Buatea  ko  Tangiia-ariki,  koa 
aere  a  ia  i  nga  tamaine  a  Te  Ika-moe-aya.  Anau  ta  Tangiia  ko 
Kau-kura,  anau  ta  Kau-kura  ko  Pou-yananga-roa,  anau  ta  Poa- 
yananga-roa  ko  Tangiia ;  ko  taua  Tangiia  tei  tae  mai  ki  Barotonga 
nei.  E  Tangiia  ko  Tangiia-a-Huatea,  e  ko  Tangiia-  a-Pou-yananga-roa 
ko  tei  tae  mai  ia  ki  Barotonga  nei,  no  te  tamaki  a  raua  ko  te  tuakana, 
ma  Tu-tapu.  Ko  Tangiia  tei  mua  e  tona  au  tangata  ra  ki  te  enua  net. 
Kua  tae  mai  a  Tu-tapu  i  reira,  kua  tamaki,  ta  raua  tamakianga  kua 
mate  a  Tu-tapu  i  a  Tangiia. 

E,  kia  oti  taua  tamaki  ra,  kua  akatu  a  Tangiia  i  te  raui,  ana  ei 
tamaki ;  ko  te  au  rai  la  e  tae  ua  mai  ki  a  Bunanga ;  e  tama  nana  a 
Bongo-oi.  I  tupu  i  a  ia  te  tamaki  i  Barotonga  nei  e  tae  ua  mai  ki  te 
mataiti  1823,  ko  te  tuatau  ¥a  i  peke  ei  te  au  o  Satani ;  e  mei  reira  mai 
te  tupuanga  o  te  eyangeria  o  leeu  e  teia  noa  ai. 

Ki  a  Tamati 

Saa  ora  ana  koe.  Na  Toarua  (or  Tooroa). 


[Transultion  of  No.  10.] 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  UENGA  TO  SEYEBAL  ISLANDS. 


WmTTEN  by  TOAi^UA. 


UENGA  was  a  man  who  went  to  many  islands;   he  was. from 
Ayaiki  (in  this  case,  8ayai4  of  the  Samoan  Group) ;  he  was  a 
high  chief  there.    Tauira-ariki-te-aio  was  his  father. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  his  yoyages  :  From  Ayaiki  to 
Tonga  (480  miles*  S.8.E.),  from  there  to  Yayau  (in  the  Tonga  Group, 
150  miles  N.N.E.),  from  Yayau  he  was  returning  to  Ayaiki,  hut  did 
not  reach  there,  for  he  was  oyertaken  by  a  gale  on  the  ooean,  which 

•  All  difltancea  are  in  xkantioal  milea  and  in  direct  lines. 
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blew  from  the  west.     The  canoe  was  blown  away  before  it,  and  they 
saw  no  land. 

Now  when  the  gods  in  the  heavens — ^Bongo-ma-Tane  and  others — 
saw  this,  they  felt  compassion  for  the  chief  ftnd  the  crew  of  th^  canoe. 
Tongaiti  came  down  and  led  them  to  the  Iknd  (probably  SavaiH  is 
meant^  if  so,  this  would  be,  say,  perhaps,  400  miles).  From  there  he 
sailed  to  Tongareva  (Penrhyn  Island,  about  900  -miles  N.E.) ;  from 
there  he  went  to  Eimatara  (780  miles  S.S.'E.),  and  from  there  he  sailed 
to  Otu,  or  Rurutu  Island  (70  tniles  E.N.E.)  j  from  Otu  he  went  to 
Tupuai  (120  miles  8.E.) ;  from  Tupuai  he  dailed  to  Akaau  (or  Pakaau,* 
or  Niau,  or  Qreig  Island  ot  th6  Paumotu  Qroup,  480  miles  N.N.E.)  ; 
from  Akaau  to  the  Paumotu  Islands,  (as  the  particular  names  are  not 
given  the  distance  cannot  be  stated) ;  from  Paumotu  he  went  to  Tahiti 
(the  distance  from  Fakaau  to  Tahiti  is  195  miles  W.S.W.)  ;  and  there 
he  settled  in  the  district  of  Piina-auia  (on  the  extreme  west  side  of 
Tahiti),  where  many  descendants  were  bom  to  them. 

When  that  chief,  IJenga,  lived*  at  Puna-auia  in  Tahiti,  his  name 
was  changed  to  Euatea.f  Euatea's  son  was  Tangiia-ariki,  who  went 
(to  the  Paumotus,  to  Fakaau)  to  marry  the  daughters  of  Te  Ika-moe- 
ava.^  Tangiia's  son  was  Kau-kura,  whose  son  was  Tangiia-nui.  One 
Tangiia  was  a  don  of  Euatea,  the  other  a  son  of  Pourvananga-roa,  and 
it  was  the  second  one  who  came  to  Earotonga  on. account  of  the  war 
with  his  cousin  Tu-tapu.  Tangiia  and  his  people  arrived  first  to  this 
country,  and  when  Tu-tapu  followed  him  they  fought  their  battles,  in 
which  Tu-tapu  was  killed  by  Tangiia. 

After  this  war,  Tangiia  promulgated  an  edict  (against  further  war) ; 
and  this  peace  lasted  down  to  the  times  of  Eunanga,  whose  son  was 
Bongo-oi.  Under  him  wars  again  commenced  in  Earotonga,  and 
continued  down  to  1823 ;  which  was  the  period  that  the  kingdom  of 
Satan  departed,  and  from  then  grew  the  Oospel  of  Jestis  Christ  down 
to  the  present  time. 

To  Tamati  (Eev.  Thos.  Chalmers)  By  Toarua  (?  Toorua). 

May  you  live ! 

(It  will  be  seen  from  our  Chart,  on  which  the  route  is  shown,  that 

•  The  Rarotongpixifl  do  not  pronoonoe  the  '*  f,*'  or  the  **  h,"  or  **  wh." 
t  In  all  probability  this  b  the  same  Rnatea  that  is  mentioned  in  the  Maori 
History  of  Toi-te-huatabi  as  haying  accompanied  that  chief  on  his  way  to  New 
Zealand,  but  stopped  at  Rarotonga.  According  to  the  genealogical  tables  of  Te 
Ariki-tara-are  (see  table  at  end  of  "  Hawaiki,  3rd  edition)  Roatea  flourished  thirty- 
two  generations  ag^,  whilst  Toi  lived  thirty-one  generations  back  from  the  year 
1900.  Ths  Ruatea  who  came  to  New  Zealand  on  the  second  voyage  of  the 
**  Kurahanpo  "  canoe  is  apparently  a  different  man. 

X  See  the  long  story  of  Tangiia-ariki  and  the  hero  Ono-kura  in  the  Rarotongan 
HSS.  with  the  Society ;  and  also  the  story  of  Hoiio-*ura  from  the  Tahitian  version, 
Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  257. 
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the  total  length  of  this  voyage,  or  voyages,  for  probably  TTenga  stayed 
at  the  several  islands  for  some  time  to  refresh  himself  and  crew  and 
make  the  necessary  repairs  to  the  canoe,  is  3,575  miles  without  counting 
in  that  part  of  his  voyage  through  the  Paumotu  Qroup,  for  which  there 
are  no  particulars.  This  shows  the  extent  of  the  voyages  made  bj 
these  able  navigators ;  but  it  is  exceeded  by  that  of  Tangiia-nui,  who, 
so  far  as  can  be  made  out,  sailed  from  the  Eastern  Pacific  back  to 
Indonesia,  and  returned  by  way  of  Uea  and  the  Fiji  Ghx>up.  Uenga'i 
voyage  occurred  in  the  twelfth,  and  Tangiia's  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  descent  from  Uenga  or  Buatea,  as  given  above,  does  not  agree 
with  that  of  Te  Ariki-tara-are's  account,  though  many  of  the  names 
are  found  in  both  histories.  Probably  the  latter  is  the  more  coirect 
of  the  two. 

The  account  given  above  is  addressed  to  the  Bev.  Thoe.  Chahnen 
— ^whose  Barotongan  name  was  Tamati,  t.^.,  Thomas — and  as  he  went 
to  New  Gidnea  in  1877,  the  paper  is  prior  to  that  date.) 


For  historical  purposes  we  may  as  well  give  another  genealogicil 
table  relating  to  Uenga,  also  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Wyatt  Qill's  papen, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  translation :  *'  This  is  a  genealogicai 
account  back  from  Avaiki  (8avai4  Samoa) ;  the  first  man  (of  tiioee 
times)  was : — 

Te  Amaru-ariki 

Te  Uenga 

Vai-iti 

Ka'ukura 

The  latter's  home  was  at  Tongareva  (Peurhyn  Island),  where  he 
had  a  marae  named  Tuarea,  and  hence  is  the  name  Tuarea  in  Barotonga- 
The  meaning  of  the  name  Tuarea  is  from  two  men,  one  (the  first)  of 
whom  made  a  food-oven,  and  when  he  had  cooked  the  food  he  invited 
the  second  man  to  partake.  After  this  the  second  man  cooked  some 
food  and  invited  the  first  man  to  partake  of  his  food,  and  from  that 
time  the  name  Tuarea  originated,  in  the  Barotonga  dialect.  (It  is  not 
very  obvious  what  the  connection  is.) 

Ka'ukura  had : 

Kau-mango 

Bira  (or  Biri) 

Pou-ananga-roa-i-Tahiti 

Maono 

Tangiia-nui,  who  settled  in  Barotonga." 

(Comparison  with  the  table  at  the  end  of  **  Hawaiki "  will  show 
that  it  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  above,  except  that  Maono  is  not 


\ 
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there  shown  to  be  the  father  of  Tang^ia-nui,  whilst  Pou-ananga-roa 
is,  or,  rather,  is  his  adopted  father.) 


The  following  is  translated  from  the  same  papers  in  reference  to 
Tangiia-nui's  son  Motoro,  who  is  an  ancestor  of  the  Mangaia  people  as 
shown  by  Dr.  Wyatt  Gill  in  his  "  Savage  Life."* 

**  This  is  the  account  of  Motoro  as  explained  by  Te  Ariki-tara-are  : 
Motoro  was  a  son  of  Tangiia-nui,  his  mother  being  Moe-tuma,  the 
second  wife — the  first  wife  being  Aki-tope-ara.  The  first  wife's  son 
was  Pou-te-anuanua ;  the  third  wife  of  Tangiia  was  Puatara,  whose 
son  was  Te  Eei ;  Tangiia  had  three  wives  and  three  sons. 

The  first  wife,  Aki-tope-ara,  was  from  Tahiti ;  the  second,  Moe-tuma, 
was  from  Mauke  Island ;  and  the  third,  Pua-tara,  was  the  younger 
sister  of  Moe-tuma,  by  the  same  father.  Tangiia  came  from  Tahiti  to 
Mauke  and  there  married  Moe-tuma  and  her  sister.  He  then  voyaged 
to  Mangaia  Island  and  stayed  there  some  time  with  his  son  Motoro. 
After  a  time  Tangpiia  left  Mangaia  and  came  to  Rarotonga,  leaving 
Motoro  at  Mangaia.  Later  on,  Tangiia  grieved  for  his  son,  and  he 
therefore  sent  messengers  to  fetch  Motoro ;  one  was  a  pepe^*  the  other 
a  Mu%^  or  a  Iriano,  according  to  the  Mangaians.  The  pepe  was  a  real 
pepe :  and  those  two  birds  {manu,  which  also  means  an  insect)  brought 
Motoro  to  Rarotonga.  Hence  is  the  chiefly  name  of  Tinomana,^  so 
given  on  account  of  the  mana  (or  super-human  power)  of  those  two 
birds  (?  insects)  in  bringing  Motoro  through  the  space  {reva^  the 
atmosphere  ;  space  between  the  sky  and  the  eeurth).  Motoro  was  not 
brought  here  in  a  canoe,  but  through  the  space  above. 

Motoro's  sons  were  Tama-iva,  the  eldest ;  Uanuku,  the  youngest. 
Tama-iva  had  Tupu-ariki,  and  Uanuku's  son  was  Tino-mana." 

(In  all  of  these  ancient  traditions  we  must  expect  to  find  them 
coloured  by  the  marvellous  ;  but  generally  the  true  historica]  part  can 
be  separated.  We  may  suggest,  perhaps,  that  the  origin  of  the  flight 
of  the  Fepe  and  the  Mu^u  is  that  they  were  blown  away  from  Rarotonga 
to  Mangaia,  and  being  recognised  as  strangers  to  Mangaia,  their  arrival 
was  considered  as  a  message  from  the  father  to  the  son.  The  belief  in 
the  supernatural  pervaded  all  Polynesian  life.) 

*  At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Oill,  in  '*  Myths  and  Songs,"  says  that  Motoro  was 
thrown  orerboard  and  drowned  on  the  pasAagce  from  Rarotonga  to  Mangaia,  and 
Babeequently  became  deified  as  one  of  the  Mangaian  goda. 

t  Pepe  IB  a  butterfly,  bat  we  don't  know  the  meaning  of  ^fu*u. 

X  One  of  the  high  chief's  names  of  an  ariki  family  in  Rarotonga. 
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TUANAKI,  THE  LOST  ISLAND. 


IN  Maretu's  autobiography  with  Dr.  Wyatt  Gill's  papers,  is  an 
account  by  a  native  named  Soma  of  his  visit  to  the  sunken  island 
of  Tuanaki. 

The  first  notice  of  this  island  in  print  is,  we  think,  the  brief 
mention  in  the  Rev.  Wm.  Gill's  '*  Gems  of  the  Coral  Islands,"  YoL  XL, 
p.  73.  Mr.  Gill  (who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Dr.  Wyatt  Gill] 
says:  "Early  in  1844,  a  little  schooner  came  (to  Rarotonga)  from 
Rurutu,  an  island  in  the  Tahitian  (read  Austral)  Group.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  G.  Piatt,  it  had  been  sent  in  search  of  an  island 
called  Tuanaki,  known  by  tradition  in  all  the  islands  of  our  group,  bat 
yet  undiscovered  (by  Europeans).  It  is  asserted  to  be  situated  not 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  to  the  south  or  south-west  of  Rarotonga, 
and  is  said  to  consist  of  three  low  islands,  within  one  reef,  and  to  be 
thickly  inhabited.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Rurutu  vessel,  we  had 
heard  much  of  this  island,  and  had  taken  a  voyage  of  a  week  hoping 
to  have  seen  it.*  Two  native  sailors  had  seen  the  island  at  different 
times,  when  on  board  whaling  vessels,  one  of  whom  had  interconne 
with  the  people.  He  said,  that  *  they  exactly  resembled  the  Mangaians 
in  person,  dress,  and  customs ;  that  they  had  heard  of  the  overthrow 
of  idolatry  on  Rarotonga  and  Mangaia,  and  that  they  were  waiting, 
with  expectation,  some  foreign  teachers  to  visit  them.'  That  such  an 
island  exists,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  and  that  it  is  comparatively 
near  to  the  Hervy  (now  called  Cook)  Group  is  confirmed  by  all  reports, 
but  of  its  exact  position  we  can  gain  no  certain  information.  The 
natives  are,  however,  quite  sure  it  wiU  be  found,  and  often  pray  foi 
means  to  commence  a  voyage  of  discovery."    This  was  written  in  1865. 

When  at  Rarotonga  in  1897,  we  learnt  from  old  Tamaroa,  of 
Nga-Tangiia,  that  in  ancient  times  communication  was  not  infrequent 
between  Rarotonga  and  Tuanaki.  He  mentioned  in  reply  to  questions 
that  about  the  time  the  fleet  of  canoes  called  in  at  Rarotonga  on  their 
way  to  New  Zealand  {circa  1350),  that  "A  canoe  named  *Raupo- 
also  left  this  island,  but  she  went  in  another  direction,  (to  New  Zealand} 
to  Tuanaki.  Kaka-tu-ariki  was  the  captain  of  the  '  Raupu.'  His 
friend  Tiare  stole  ten  bundles  of  ataroroi  (coco -nut,  cooked  in  a  certain 
fashion),  and  hence  he  left  for  Tuanaki " — see  '  Hawaiki,'  3rd  edition, 
p.  277.  Again  the  old  man  said  to  us  when  asked  about  the  'Mamari' 
canoe,  in  which  the  ancestors  of  the  Nga-Puhi  tribe  of  North  New 
Zealand  migrated  thither,  ''Yes,  I  know  the  name  of  'Mamari'  as 
that  of  a  canoe  which  left  these  shores  long,  long  ago.      She  went  to 

*  As  described  by  Mareta,  i^fra. 
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some  place  in  the  direction  of  Taanaki,  and  did  not  come  back  so  far 
as  I  ever  heard.  I  know  nothing  more  about  her."  (Loc.  cii.,  p.  279.) 
We  learnt  from  Tamania  that  Taanaki  was  supposed  to  lie  south  from 
Rarotonga,  and  that  their  ancestors  used  to  visit  the  island.  It  took 
them  two  days  and  a  night  to  reach  it.  The  late  Judge  J.  A.  Wilson 
told  the  writer  that  "a  trading  vessel  from  Auckland  used,  at  one 
time  in  the  forties,  to  visit  an  island,  the  exact  position  of  which  was 
kept  secret.  But  on  a  subsequent  visit  it  had  disappeared  " — probably 
this  was  Tuanaki. 

There  is  no  such  island  anywhere  in  the  localities  indicated,  so  that 
it  is  no  doubt  correct  to  say  that  the  island  has  disappeared,  due, 
probably,  to  some  volcanic  disturbance  ;  but  there  is  a  shoal  in  latitude 
27^  30'',  which  is  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  south  of  Raro- 
tonga (see  our  chart),  a  distance  their  canoes  would  sail  over  in  about 
the  time  mentioned.  Lieut.  Coin.  Gudgeon,  C.M.G.,  late  Government 
Resident  at  Rarotonga,  tells  us  that  *'  Old  John  Mana-a-rangi  had 
seen  some  of  the  people  of  Tuanaki.  I  do  not  think  it  disappeared 
more  than  seventy  years  ago." 

We  now  come  to  the  translation  of  part  of  Maretu^s  autobiography : — 
"When  the  ship  of  Williams,  junior  (son  of  Rev.  John  Williams), 
came  to  Rarotonga,  Katuke  and  Ngatae  were  appointed  to  go  with  the 
ship  to  search  for  Tuanaki  Island.  I  told  Messrs.  Buzacott  and 
Pitman  that  I  wished  to  go  with  them  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the 
island.  Mr.  Bazacott  replied,  ^  Do  not  think  of  it.  Go  direct  to 
Mangaia,  and  when  you  arrive  the  ship  will  go  on  to  search  for  Tua> 
naki.' 

**  The  ship  sailed  for  Aitutaki,  and  on  our  arrival  we  found  there  a 

man  named  Soma,*  who  had  been  ashore  three   months  from  a  ship. 

He  told  us  he  had  seen  Tuanaki.      The  Missionaries  and  the  captain 

were  sent  for  to  meet  Soma,  who  said,  '  Two  years  have  passed  since  I 

aaw  that  island.     We  went   thither  by  way  of   Rurutu  Island,  and 

when  we  found    it,   our  captain   searched    for  the   entrance   (ava,  a 

channel  into  the  lagoon,  or  through  the  reef),  and  then  lowered  a  boat 

into  which   he  descended— there  were  six  of  us,  the  captain  making 

seven.     When  we  got  ashore  we  found  no  one  about  on  the  beach,  so 

the  captain  said  to  me,  '  Go  inland  and  search  for  the  people.      If  you 

6nd  them  return  here.'     The  captain  then  gave  me  a  sword  to  take 

with  me.     When  I  reached  some  way  inland,  I  saw  a  house  which  was 

full  of  men — ^it  was  the  house  of  the  ariki,  or  high  chief.      The  chief 

asked  me,   *  Whence  do  you  come?     From   ArauraP'f      I   replied, 

^  Yes ! '      '  Come  inside  the  house !  ^      So  I   went  inside  ;   there  were 

^one  but  men  there,  no  women,  as  they  have  a  separate  house.     After 

*  P  Toma,  the  writing  is  00  bad  it  is  difficult  to  make  out. 
t  AiBora  IB  the  ancient  name  of  Aitutaki. 
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I  bad  sat  down,  the  chief  asked  again,  *Do  yon  come  from  Araora,' 
to  which  I  replied,  *  I  came  from  Araura ' — for  that  is  their  name  for 
Aitutaki.  *  A  !  Where  is  the  captain  of  your  ship  ? '  I  told  him  he 
was  with  the  boat.  *  He  is  afraid,  lest  you  should  kill  him  ! '  *We 
do  not  kill  men  ;  we  only  know  how  to  dance  {ura)  and  sing ;  we  know 
nothing  of  war.' 

'*  I  then  returned  to  the  captain  who  asked,  '  How  is  it  ? '  *  They 
are  all  there  in  a  house.'  *  Why  do  they  stay  there  ? '  I  replied,  'I 
do  not  know.'  The  captain  now  went  inland  (with  me)  taking  with 
him  some  scissors,  axes,  and  head-dresses,  and  then  entered  the  hoose, 
and  presented  the  articles  to  the  chief.  The  captain  asked  the  chief 
his  name ;  he  replied,  ^  Maeva-rua ;  Tuikura  is  my  name  from  Raro- 
tonga.'  The  captain  and  I  slept  there  that  night,  whilst  the  boat 
returned  to  the  ship,  taking  some  food,  fowls,  pigs,  yams  and  bananas. 
We  were  six  days  ashore  there." 

Mr.  Gill  asked  Soma,  "  What  are  the  people  like  ?  "  "  They  are 
exactly  like  us  (Soma  was  an  Aitutakian).  Their  water  is  scraped  ap 
in  a  bowl,  or  in  a  leaf  of  the  giant  taro.  Their  dialect  is  that  of 
Mangaia,  and  they  wear  the  tiputa  (or  poncho),  and  use  the  same  kind 
of  fans  as  at  Mangaia.  ...  It  takes  only  one  night  (and  day) 
to  reach  Tuanaki  from  Mangaia." 

After  leaving  Aitutaki  the  vessel  of  Williams,  junr.,  went  to 
Mangaia,  where  Maretu  was  seized  with  a  serious  illness,  but  he 
persisted  in  his  determination  to  visit  Tuanaki,  with  the  intention  of 
introducing  the  Gospel  to  its  people.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gill  sailed  in  the 
vessel  with  Maretu  towards  Tuanaki.  Maretu  says,  "  When  evemng 
came  on  the  boom  of  our  vessel  was  broken  in  two  ;  it  was  brought  in 
board,  and  at  midnight  the  after  mast  broke.  During  that  night  my 
Ulness  much  increased,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Gill  said  to  me,  *  Ton 
are  indeed  very  ill !  We  are  now  not  far  from  Barotonga  and  we  wiD 
return  there.'      But  on  the  following  day  we  made  Mangaia,  &c.,  &c/' 

Thus  their  attempt  to  find  Tuanaki  failed,  through  a  gale  no  doubt, 
though  Maretu  does  not  mention  the  wind.  As  far  as  can  be  made  out 
this  voyage  in  Williams  junior's  ship  was  made  in  1844.  But  Maretu, 
like  most  Maori  writers,  is  very  sparing  in  his  quotation  of  the  yean, 
though  the  months  and  days  are  frequently  mentioned — this  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  Polynesian  narratives.  Trifling  as  this  notice 
of  Tuanaki  is,  it  is  the  only  information  we  know  about  the  lost 
island. 
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No.  12. 


KO   TE  TERE  I   A   TE  ERUI   E  MATAREKA  KI   TE 
PA-ENUA  I  RARO. 


Na  Rupe  I  Tata. 


TERA  tetai  tuatua  no  te  kapuaanga  ia  o  Aitutaki  e  tona  uanga 
tangata,  tona  tupiina  : — 

I  te  tuatau  i  tae  mai  ei  a  Te  Erui  e  Matareka  mei  Avaiki  mai,  kua 
aere  raua  e  ta  aere  i  te  pa-enua.  E  toa  raua  ;  kua  ta  raua  i  te  Atu-Iti 
e  te  Atu-Tonga  ;  kua  ta  raua  i  Te  Tai-kura  e  Te  Tai-toto,  kua  ta  raua 
i  a  Puto-kura  e  Avaava-rai.  Kua  aravei  raua  e  to  raua  atua,  e  Te 
Rongo,  ki  tetai  enua  ;  te  kapiki  aere  uara  i  te  moana  e,  **  E  Aitutaki ! 
e  Araura ! "  Kia  rongo  a  Te  Rongo  i  te  reo  kapiki  o  te  enua,  kua 
akakite  a  ia  ki  ona  taiura,  ^*  E  Te  Erui !  e  Matareka  !  E  enua  to  tatou, 
teia  e  tuoro  ua  nei  te  reo."  Kua  ui  raua  ki  a  ia,  **  E  Akapeea  ?  " 
Tera  ta  to  raua  atua,  *'  E  noo  korua  i  konei  kia  ano  au  kia  akamouia 
te  pito  ki  Vaerota  e  Avaiki."  Aere  atura  a  Te  Rongo  ki  Avaiki ;  e  kia 
mou  te  pito,  kua  oki  niai  a  ia ;  kua  tuki  te  ava ;  kua  ngaa,  kua  tapa  i 
te  ingoa  ko  Te  Avatapu  i  Rua-kakau  i  Avaiki. 

Kua  uru  te  pai  ki  uta,  kua  ki  te  enua  i  te  taae  a  Tangaroa.  Te 
karakia  ra  a  Te  Rongo  ki  a  Tangaroa,  te  akatopa  maira  a  Tangaroa  i 
te  ua  ei  tatai  i  te  taae  ki  tua.  Kia  uru  maira  te  pai,  teia  mai  te  taae, 
te  taia  maira  e  te  vai.  Kua  ta  raua,  e  mata  ia ;  tera  tona  ingoa  ko 
MokoToa — e  moko  ia  taae. 

T£ie  atu  ki  roto  teia  mai  tetai  taae,  ko  Katotiae.  Kua  mate  ia ; 
tae  atu  ki  uta  teia  a  Uika,  tetai  taae  ia,  e  veritara.  Kua  mate  ia,  kua 
tae  ki  runga  i  te  enua,  kua  anga  i  te  kainga  noo  ko  Pariki — tera  te 
aiteanga  ko  te  tiipati-ariki  mei  i  a  Te  Erui  mai  e  tae  uaatu  ki  te  au  uki 
ravarai.  Kua  anga  i  te  vai-inu  ko  Vai-maru — tera  te  aiteanga,  ko  te 
maru  o  Te  Rongo. 

Tera  te  anauanga  mei  Avaiki  mai  e  tae  ua  mai  ki  Aitutaki  e  teia 
noa4  ;  To  Avaiki  mai  : — 

64  Te  Eva-pu-metaa-kore-o- Avaiki 

Te  Eva-ariki-kore-o-Ayaiki 

Te  Papa-tumu-enua-o-Avaiki 

Te  Makitu-enua-o- Avaiki 
60  Te  Fapa-ta-enua 

Tumn-nni 

Tumu-rai 

Tumn-tiiia 

Tumu-mou 
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55  Tuma-nia 
Tumn-katoa 
Tumu-tina 
Tmnu-tikei 
Tama-azo 


!  Kua  aro  ki  te  ao  mei  Avaiki : — 


50  Te  Araro-mai 

Te  Anmga  (i  anan  i  Araiki) 

Te  Tomu-enxia-o-ATaiki  =:Te  Papa 

Tangaroa 

Te  Rongo 
45  Te  Tapa-arUd-o-Avaiki 

Te  Kao-enua 

Te  Tireo-enna 

Te  Tokaroa-exiua 

TeMakita 
40  Te  Fakavi-enua 

Te  Uia-enaa 

Tamn-pn 

TePou.o-Avaiki 

Te  Po-nui 
35  Te  Po-rai 

Te  Po-o-Avaiki 

Upaki-nui-raara 

Te  Keu-totoro-i-OroTaru 

Tapakau-nui-toaTara 
30  Te  Broi-o-te-ras^  e  tona  teina  ko  Xatareka. 

Kua  tae  ki  Aitutaki  i  tela  nei. 
Anau  ta  Matareka  ko  : — 

Tu-kiri 

Ao-kete 

Tamariki-takaia 

Ai-o-uri 
25  Ai-o-tea 

Peaa-rango 

Aaranga 

Tieva 

Tatapu 
20  Tapa 

Riunga 

Te  Ra-tapaia-ravero 

Mamtea-tanuka 

Koropanga 
15  Te  Otutiri 

Tama-aro 

Te  Kava-ara-nui 

Te  Kihii-atua 

Tama-nui 
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10  Kii-matang^-ros 
Ngrati 
Eii-ngati 
Tui-a-tara 
Ngani-tai 
5  Roatapn-aian-ira 
Make-pnxii 
Tkra 

Kua  tae  ki  te  oonuanga  i  te  tuatua  na  Te  Atua  ki  Aitutaki  nei,  mei 
te  mataiti  1821  e  tae  ua  mai  nei  ki  te  1879  nei  i  te  marama  nei  ko 
Julai,  i  te  ra  7,  1879. 

Mei  a  Te  Eva  mai  e  tae  ki  a  Tapakau-nui-tuavaru  e  33  uki  tangata. 
Mei  a  Tapakau-nui-tuavaru  mai  e  tae  ki  a  Ekakea  e  28  uki  tangata, 
katoatoa  e  61  uki.    Tera  ua  ia  uanga  tangata. 


[Transla-tiox  of  No.  12.] 


THE  VOYAGES  OF  TE  EEUI  AND  MATAREKA  TO  THE 

WESTERN  ISLANDS,  AND  SETTLEMENT  ON 

AITUTAKI  ISLAND. 


(Written  by  Rupb,  Pastor  of  Aitutaki  Island.) 

p[>r.  Wyatt  Gill  notea  that  Rape  was  a  Tery  intelligent  xnan,  who  resided  at 
Aitataki  Island  in  the  times  when  the  old  *<  wise  men  *'  were  alive.  He  oonaiders 
this  to  be  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  Aitutaki  Island.  We  are 
eqnaUy  interested  in  the  voyages  made  by  the  two  brothers,  which  further 
illustrates  the  fact  that  these  ancient  Polynesians  knew,  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
visiting,  most  of  the  islands  of  the  PaciBc  south  of  the  line. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  To  Erui*s  settlement  on  Aitataki  Island  will  be 
found  in  Vol.  IV.,  p.  65,  of  the  'Journal  of  the  Folyneaian  Society,*  where  his 
struggle  with  the  original  inhabitants  b  described.  Again,  Major  J.  T.  Larg^, 
in  Vol.  Xn.,  p.  144,  of  the  same  Journal,  gives  a  fine  genealogical  table  of  the 
original  inhabitants,  which,  however,  of  course,  does  not  include  Te  Erui  and  his 
migration.  If  the  foregoing  table  is  correct,  it  makes  Te  Erui  to  have  settled  at 
Aitutaki  about  the  year  1150,  or  in  ^e  period  of  Toi-te*huatahi,  who  came  from 
Tahiti  about  that  time  and  settled  in  New  Zealand.  As  is  usual,  the  marvellous 
enters  into  this  story :  as  for  instance  the  interview  of  Te  Erui  with  his  g^  Te 
Bongo.  Vaerota  is  some  island  north-west  of  the  Fiji  Group,  but  which  one  is 
not  now  known.  The  New  Zealand  Maoris  say  it  was  from  here  they  got  the 
hue  J  or  calabash  plant.  Tai-toto,  Tai-kura  (if  island  names),  Puto-kura,  and 
Avaava-rai,  are  eqtially  not  now  recognisable  as  names  of  islands.  No  doubt, 
these  are  their  ancient  names  now  replaced  by  others,  llie  story  seems  rather  to 
mix  up  the  doings  at  Avaiki  with  the  landing  on  Aitutaki.] 


HEBE  is  a  history  of  Aitutaki,  the  ancestors  of  the  people  and 
their  connection. 
At  the  period  at  which  Te  Erui  and  his  brother  Matareka  came  to 
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Aitutaki  from  Avaiki  (in  this  case,  no  doubt,  Savai^  of  the  Samoan 
Ghx)up) ;  they  made  a  warlike  expedition  against  the  (western)  islands. 
They  were  both  warriors ;  they  fought  against  the  people  of  the 
Atu-Iti  (Fiji  Group)  and  the  Atu- Tonga  (Tonga  Grroup) ;  they  also 
fought  against  the  Tai-toto  and  the  Tai-kura;*  they  also  fought 
against  Puto-kura  and  Avaava-rai.f 

On  one  of  these  lands  they  met  their  god  Te  Kongo  ;  they  had  been 
speaking  as  they  went  along,  saying,  *0  Aitutaki!  0  Araura!'* 
When  Te  Kongo  heard  the  spoken  language  of  that  land,  he 
proclaimed  to  his  priests,  ^  0  Te  Erui !  and  Matareka !  We  have  a 
(common)  land ;  I  heard  the  voices  calling  out.'  So  they  asked  the 
god,  *  What  shall  we  do  ? '  To  this  their  god  replied,  *  You  two 
remain  here  whilst  I  go  to  Yaerota  and  Avaiki  to  affix  (?  to  deposit) 
the  nayel-string.' §  So  Te  Kongo  went  away  to  Avaiki,  and  after 
he  had  placed  the  navel-string  he  returned  and  then  broke  oat  a 
passage  (through  the  reef).  When  it  was  broken  through,  he  gave 
the  passage  the  name  of  Te  Ava-tapu;  it  is  at  Kua-kakau,  at 
Avaiki. 

When  the  canoe  (of  the  two  chiefs)  got  to  the  land,  they  found 
it  full  of  (or  occupied  by)  the  wild  one  of  Tangaroa !  Then  Te 
Kongo  invoked  Tangaroa  (the  god),  who  caused  a  heavy  rain  to  fall 
and  sweep  the  monster  away.  As  the  canoe  reached  the  shore  thej 
found  the  monster  being  destroyed  by  the  water.  They  attacked  and 
killed  it ;  its  name  was  Mokoroa ;  that  monster  was  a  moko  (lizaid— 
probably  an  alligator.  See  the  story  of  Maui  and  the  Mokoroa, 
Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  72.  Apparently  this  incident 
occurred  in  one  of  the  islands  north-west  of  Fiji,  where  alligators  are 
found). 

When  they  got  to  the  lake  they  found  another  monster,  named 
Katotiae ;  and  inland  again  was  another  monster,  named  IJika,  whidi 
was  a  viritara  (or  the  dark-coloured  Centipede,  said  to  be  venomous). 
After  killing  that  they  went  on  to  the  higher  land  and  made  a 
dwelling  place,  which  was  named  Pariki — the  meaning  of  which  is 
the  tupati-ariki  (Major  J.  T.  Large  says  this  means  the  sequence,  or 
order,  or  succession ;  it  is  at  Aitutaki  Island) — even  from  Te  Erui 
down  to  all  the  succeeding  generations.  Then  a  drinking  place  was 
made  and  named  Yai-maru — the  meaning  of  which  is  the  shade,  or 

*  These  two  names  mean  the  <*  bloody  sea  '^  and  the  '  red  sea  * — if  daium  of 
islands,  they  are  not  now  kaown  by  those  names. 

t  These  two  name6  are  not  now  known  as  islands  ;  they  may  be  people*  s  names. 

X  Araura  is  the  ancient  name  of  Aitutaki. 

§  One  can  only  suggest  that  akamouia  te  piio  has  reference  to  some  ceiemony. 
It  was  customary  to  deposit  the  navel-string  of  a  child  at  the  marae  of  some  god, 
who  thus  became  guardian  of  that  particular  child. 
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protection  of  Te  Kongo,  the  god.  (?  The  protection  afforded  the 
▼oyagers  by  this  god.  It  is  the  name  of  the  spring  at  the  back  of 
the  Court-house,  Aitutaki,  says  Major  Large.)  Here  is  the  descent 
even  from  Avaiki  right  down  to  the  occupation  of  Aitutaki,  and 
since  then.    There  are  the  Avaiki  ancestors : — 

64  Te  Eva-pn-matua-kore-o-Avaiki. 

(See  the  original  for  the  succeeding  thirteen  names  down  to 
Tumu-aro,  who  came  forth  to  the  world  from  Avaiki.)    Then  follows : 

50  Te  Araro-mai. 

(Then  foUow  twenty-one  names,  for  which  see  original,  down  to 
Enii-o-te-rangi  and  his  brother  Matareka,  who  settled  at  Aitutaki. 
The  descendants  of  Matareka  are,  as  shown  in  the  original,  twenty- 
nine  in  number.)  "  This  brings  us  to  the  time  of  the  *  Word  of  (Jod  ' 
in  Aitutaki,  from  the  year  1821  to  the  7th  July,  1879." 

{To  he  continued.) 


"LES   POLYNESIENS   ORIENTAUX;' 


By  A.  G.  EuGXMX  Caiixot  (published  by  Ernest  Leronz, 
28  Rue  Bonaparte,  Paris,  1909). 


A  REVIEW. 

THE  above  work  does  not  tell  us  very  much  that  is  new  about 
the  Eastern  Polynesians,  but  it  gives  us  the  impressions  of  % 
gentleman  who  saw  a  good  deal  of  Tahiti,  the  Paumotu  Group,  and 
the  Marquesas,  and  evidently  kept  his  eyes  open  for  Ethnological  and 
Antiquarian  facts.  It  is  very  profusely  illustrated,  and  amongst  the« 
are  some  pictures  of  the  Marquesan  maraety  which  are  interesting. 
They  seem,  so  far  as  their  ruins  allow  one  to  judge,  to  be  more  like 
the  heau  of  Hawaii  than  the  marae  of  Tahiti.  The  pictures  of  some 
of  the  t^cUy  or  images,  are  almost  exactly  like  the  stone  images 
found  at  Necker  Island,  to  the  north-west  of  the  Hawaiian  Group, 
and  which  were  illustrated  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  153. 

The  author  says  that  the  people  of  Paumotu  only  know  of  Havaiki 
and  Yavao  as  ancient  habitats  of  the  people.  Clearly  he  had  not  seen 
the  'log-book'  of  these  people  which  we  published  in  Vol.  XIL, 
p.  236,*  which  enumerates  a  number  of  ancient  lands. 

The  following  extracts  from  M.  Gaillot's  work  will  be  of  some 
interest  to  members  of  the  Society : — 

P.  8 :  '*  The  Marquesans  are  the  fairest  of  the  Polynesians  of  the 
East.  Their  colour  is  not  more  brown  than  that  of  the  people  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  But  half-castes  are  extremely  rare  at  the  Marquesas, 
whilst  in  Tahiti  they  constitute  the  majority  of  the  population  (?  S.P.S.). 
The  Marquesans  have  also  the  most  regular  features  of  any  other 
islanders  ;  their  foreheads,  noses,  and  chins,  are  all  beautiful,  and 
approach  the  type  of  the  Asiatic  Aryan.  Later  on  I  was  in  India,  and 
I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  astonishing  resemblance  which  certain 
Brahmins  bore  to  the  old  men  of  the  Marquesas.  The  women  of  that 
archipelago  often  possess  a  profile  and  a  bodily -form  worthy*  of  the 
antique  type.  I  have  seen  many  female  Marquesans  of  whom  the 
beauty  was  such  that  they  approached  the  ideal.  They  certainly 
surpass  the  Tahitian  women,  so  often  too  much  vaunted,  to  my  thinking.'^ 

P.  30  :  ''  The  diversity  of  human  types  that  one  still  meets  in  the 
archipelagos  of  Eastern  Poljmesia  is  a  fact  that  has  struck  me  during 

^BepnbUAhed  with  notes  in  **  Hawaiki,**  3rd  edition,  p.  119. 
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my  voyage  in  Oceania.  In  the  different  isles  one  meets  physical 
characters  tlje  most  dissimular,  from  that  of  the  Papuan  negro  to  those 
of  the  white  Semitic  type,  without  at  the  same  time  finding  a  native 
veritably  black  nor  one  truly  white.  Thus  I  say  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Tuamotu  or  Paumotn  Archipelago  contain  a  mixed  crowd  of  all 
origins.  In  effect,  it  is  incontestable  that  foreign  elements  form  true 
colonies,  and  have  come  from  one  cause  or  another  to  juxtapose  one 
another  on  the  soil  of  these  islands,  and  as  opposed  to  the  primitive 
population  of  the  country,  composed  very  probably  of  Papuans,*  who 
belong  to  the  black  race." 

''  The  little  of  tradition  that  remains  agrees  in  saying  that  these 
'  lands '  were  at  one  time  peopled  by  spirits,  with  whom  the  emigrant 
Maoris  at  first  agreed,  but  whom  they  subsequently  massacred,  at  least 
in  part.  After  this,  the  remainder  were  assimilated  by  them.  These 
'  spirits  '  were  in  all  probability  none  other  than  the  Papuans  who  were 
found  as  the  former  masters  of  the  Archipelago.  Of  these  first  possessors 
of  the  soil  very  little  is  known.  Tradition  is  limited  to  recounting  that 
tliey  went  almost  entirely  naked ;  they  lived  in  caverns  or  grottos,  or 
under  rocks  or  the  bushes ;  they  fed  on  roots,  fruits,  and  fish,  and  also 
human  flesh.  In  fact,  they  passed  their  lives  in  profound  misery,  and, 
indeed,  they  could  not  do  otherwise  on  these  lands  so  little  favoured  by 
nature. 

''The  foreign  element  which  deprived  them  of  the  soil  was  the 
Itfaori  race.  But  these  elements  were  already  mixed,  since  they  were 
the  Polynesians,  a  race  essentially  mixed,  composed  of  three  origins — 
the  black,  the  yellow,  and  the  white.  At  the  same  time  the  yellow 
seems  to  enter  in  a  feeble  degree  in  the  formation,  and  generally  the 
white  element  dominates  greatly.  Whence  came  these  Maori  emigrants  ? 
From  Havaiki,  still  say  the  savages  of  the  east  of  the  Taamotus,  who 
are  their  descendants.  But  where  was  that  Havaiki  ?  A  high,  fruitful 
land  with  a  humid  climate,  they  reply.  The  god  Pere  has  destroyed  it 
(emporttee  ^  carried  it  off)  and  left  them  nothing  but  the  low  islands 
on  which  they  now  live.  As  to  its  situation  they  do  not  know  anything ; 
they  can  only  indicate  that  it  was  towards  the  sunset.  What  is  certain 
is,  that  one  of  the  last  countries  they  occupied  before  their  arrival  at 
Tuamotu  was  the  Isle  of  Vavao  of  the  Tonga  Archipelago  ;f  for  that 
island  is  often  mentioned  in  the  chants  of  the  Eastern  Paumotuans.  One 
part  of  the  population  of  the  Marquesas,  as  well  as  the  Tuamotus,  have 
come  from  the  same  island.  The  Tuamotaa  have  also  received  emigrants 
from  Tahiti  and  from  Marquesas,  and,  moreover,  have  suffered  invasions 
(warlike)  from  those  same  isles.     One  sees,  by  what  has  been  said, 'how 

*  The  author  appears  to  indade  MelanesianB  ia  the  term  Papoan. 
t  Probably  M.  Caillot  did  not  know  that  the  anoient  name  of  Porapora  Island 
of  the  Sodety  G-roup  was  Vavau,  which  is  most  likely  the  Vavao  of  the  Paamotnans. 
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many  are  the  origins  of  these  people.  But  at  what  epoch  did  the.  Maori 
element  establish  ifcself  in  the  Archipelago  ?  The  natives  of  the  eastern 
part  say  that  their  fathers  arrived  from  Havaiki  about  twenty  generations 
ago.     .     .     ." 

P.  41  :  *^  The  natives  of  the  western  islands  of  Paumotu  had,  formerly, 
I  am  told,  theatrical  performances,  partaking  of  the  pantomimic, 
gymnastic,  melodrama,  and  mythological  order.  In  these  pieces  the 
god  Pere  (volcano)  apparently  enjoyed  a  great  role.  If  that  is  the  case, 
I  would  remark  that  this  god  is  not  properly  a  god  of  the  Tuamota 
people,  because  there  is  no  volcano  in  their  archipelago.  This  is  aa 
incontestable  proof  of  their  foreign  origin."  [The  author  does  not 
appear  to  notice  the  connection  of  this  name  Pere  with  Pele,  the 
Hawaiian  goddess  of  the  volcanoes,  nor  with  Para-whenua-mea,  for 
which  see  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  140.  The  theatrical 
perfomances  are,  perhaps,  akin  to  those  of  Mangaia  Island  described  by 
Dr.  Wyatt  Gtill  in  his  *'  Savage  Life,"  or,  maybe,  to  that  of  the  'Arioi 
societies  of  Tahiti.] 


THE   PERIOD   OF  RATA. 

(No.  2.) 


IN  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  195,  we  summarised  some  of  the  genealogies  leading 
up  to  the  Polynesian  hero  R&ta  with  the  view  of  trying  to  fix  his 
position  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Mr.  S.  Savage,  of  Rarotouga  Island, 
uow  sends  us  another  line  on  which  R&t&  is  shown,  derived  from  the 
records  of  Mauke  Island.  He  says,  '*  The  part  I  send  is  just  half  of 
she  whole  line,  which  is  a  very  long  one,  and  to  me  interesting.  It  will 
oe  noticed  that  Ema  (Maori  Hema)  is  here  given  as  Tangapatoro-ariki, 
»nd  is  the  father  of  Taaki  (Tawhaki)  and  Karii  (Karihi).  My  informant 
was  named  Tangata,  the  father  of  the  present  Tamuera  Tangata-ariki, 
uid  one  of  the  arikis,  or  high  chiefs,  of  Mauke,  who  was  a  very  old  man 
Bvhen  I  saw  him,  about  eighty  years  of  age  or  more.  He  remembered 
leathen  days  in  Mauke,  and  he  was  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  few 
;hat  escaped  the  massacre  when  the  Atiu  people  raided  Mauke.  He 
^▼e  me  the  descent  down  to  Tararo  at  my  request  as  well  as  his  own. 
[  now  supply  that  of  Tararo  from  the  Mauke  record  because  the  same 
individual  is  shown  in  my  paper  on  Rit&  (J.P.S.,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  142). 
Fararo-Nooau  is  about  forty  to  forty-two  years  old.  When  the  late 
Fararo  gave  me  his  pedigree  from  R&t&,  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  three 
names,  which  he  left  out — ^there  thus  should  have  been  three  more  names 
jn  that  table  (t.*.,  that  on  p.  166,  Vol.  XIX.),  and  by  that  line  he  was 
^f  the  youngest  branch,  and  generally  in  such  cases  here  the  eldest  son 
nronld  be  a  man,  and  might  have  one  or  two  children  when  the  youngest 
Drother  was  bom." 

The  above  may  be  stated  thus  : — 

Period  of  Rata  (Maake  aocount)  J.P.S.,  XIX.,  156,  31*  generations  from  1900 

„  „     (Rarotongan  aocount)       „  „      157,29  ,,  „       „ 

,,  ,,     (Manke  aoooimt  as  follows)  37  ,,  /»       >» 

We  want  more  information  before  we  can  decide  on  the  real  period 
3f  Rata,  and  hope  that  some  of  our  Tahitian  members  will  supply  that 
zero's  descent  to  Tahitians  now  living.  It  is  important  to  note  in  the 
following  table  that  Hema  had  other  two  names,  e,g.,  Tangapatoro  and 
Xanra-ariki. 


*  Corrected  for  three  generations. 
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A  OENEAIX)aT  OF  RATA. 


From  MmM^im-moma. 
55 

Te  PHo-keBA-o-Taild 

I 
Te-Bftmoim-taiigBta 

Te-Pna 

50  Te-Rito 
I 
Te»lff»niniani«0pp> 

Te  Kaokao-eniiA 

Te-Fftkamkura-ennA 

Te-Uia-o-'Vaild 

45  Tai-te-tapo 

Te-Maa-e-o-ATiiki 

I 
Ateknra-o-ATaild 

Te-Ba-m-knim-o-ATBiki 

NgBi-ta-te-an 

40  TRDgapatoro-Arild    (Hub  is  Ema.*) 


TmM' 


arikit 


Karii 
Kjri-kiira-o-T>utki  Ya 


Te-Iuri-kiira-o-Taaki  Yaieroa 

37  Taramna-o-Ayaiki  Bata-Auxz 

Te-Papa-knra-o-ATaiki 
35  Te-Ejuakuia-o-ATaiki 

Te-  Nakiwaka*o- Avaiki 

Rerekun-o- Avaiki 

Te-Paama-nni-o-ATaiki 
30  Te-Paaa-kora-o-Avaiki 

Te-Pai-rerea-o-  Avaiki 


*  Tangapatoro-Ariki  (or  Ema)  was  also  known  as  Taiira-arik>»  who  wai 
speared  by  another  arUi  named  Tanri  with  a  spear  called  a  momofv  ;  l^agaf 
caught  the  spear  and  bit  it,  and  the  spear  fell  into  two  halyes. 

t  This  \b  ^e  tlaon  Tawhaki. 
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Tsre-aaaunaii 
Mon-te-roa-ariki 
Te-Opniiga-anki 
25  Te-Karii-i-te-ao-tere 


.Karii.i 


Te-Karii-pepera 

Arnam-kiira 

I 
Amam-tea 

Te-Atea-i-te-ra 
20  Teiteianga-o-te-ra-o-ATaiki 

Te-Opnnga-o-te-ra-o-Ayaiki 

Tangapatoto-o-ATaiki  II. 

Taratoa 

Tangapatoro  III.  {e  toa^  ue.^  a  warrior) 
16  TRDe-nui  „  „ 

Tane-kake-rangi         ,,  „ 

Nioraa 
Moa  Vero 


Tamatoa 


Te  Ngani=Te-Ikii-peTa-inarama 


10  Einga 
Knraaei 
Ikaoro 
Takere-marama  :=  Akaroto 

I 

TaravaoTao 
5  Tkraro  11. 
Tararo  III. 
Tararo  IV. 
Nooau  (aged  aboat  42  in  1911) 


I  connection  with  this  same  R&t&,  Miss  Teuira  Henrj  sends  us  the 
ring  extension  of  the  song  given  in  Journal  Polynesian  Society, 
nX.,  p.  194,  according  to  the  Tahitian  version  ;  that  quoted  above 
the  Paumotu  version  as  sent  us  by  Mr.  A.  Leverd  of  Tahiti. 
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RATA'S  SONG  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 


Aroha  ore  d  man  a  ! 
Na*ana'a  mai,  ne'ene'e  mai  an, 

la  piri  a  t&t&, 
E  Tahiti-Toeran  e ! 
E  tin&ia  to*u  aroha, 
E  aroha  ra  van 
I  to'n  metna  yahine, 
la  Tahiti-Toeran. 
I  te  pnau, 
Aranran  o  te  miti, 

I'au  hia  e  an, 

E*oto  ia  *oe, 
E  Tahiti-Toeran  e, 

I  tinlda  e, 
Tei  te  manava  faariroriro, 
Tei  te  manaya  faarotnrotn, 

To*n  aroha  ia  oe, 

£  Tahiti-Toeran  e ! 


There  was  do  pity  shown,  indeed ! 
Moving,  moving  hither,  creeping,  cne 

ing  hither,  I, 
As  I  met  ohstmction  atmck, 
O  North  T^Oiiti ! 
My  love  is  overflowing. 
And  now  I  am  greeting 

My  mother, 

North  Tahiti. 
Throngh  the  >^fflin|>  wind. 
The  long  wave  of  the  sea, 

Have  I  swnm 

To  weep  over  thee, 
O  North  Tahiti, 
With  overflowing 
Of  mingled  feelings. 
Of  deep  anxiety. 

In  my  love  for  thee, 

O  North  Tahiti ! 


ENUA-MANU,  THE  LAND  OF  BIRDS. 


IN  the  *'  Log-book  "  of  the  Rarotongan  migration  from  Indonesia  to 
their  present  home,  Enua-manu  (Maori  of  New  Zealand :  Whenua- 
manu)  is  mentioned  as  one  of  their  stopping  places,  away  to  the  north 
of  Fiji.  In  "  Hawaiki,"  p.  113,  third  edition,  it  was  suggested  that 
this  land  was  New  Guinea ;  and  in  the  story  below  we  find  that  the 
Rarotongan s  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

In  one  of  the  M8S.  belonging  to  thtj  late  Dr.  Wyatt  Oill  there  is  an 

account  of  some  of  the  voyages  of  I-te-rangiora,  who  is  probably  the 

same  as  the  noted  voyager  named  Ui-te-rangiora  in  Te  Ariki-Tara-are's 

M8S.,  and   Hui-te-rangiora  in   Whatahoro's  Maori   MSS.    (of    New 

Zealand) — see   *^  Hawaiki "   for  mention   of    his   voyages.      It  says : 

*' I-te-rangiora  was  a  great  man  of  the  tere  (migration)  from  Atia 

[the  original  Fatherland  of  the  Rarotongans],  a  son  of  Tairi-tokerau 

and  Vaieroa."     The  story  of  Rata's  adventures  much  as  is  published  in 

Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  142,  by  Mr.  S.  Savage,  is 

there  given,  but  accredited  to  I-te-rangiora,  which  is  possibly  wrong, 

though  in  another  Rarotongan  document  it  is  stated  that  I-te-raugiora 

was  a  brother  of  Rata's ;  if  so,  then  the  parents  are  right.     It  goes  on 

to  say  that  after  the  remains  of  the  parents  had  been  recovered  (Journal, 

loc.  cit,),  *'  He  (I-te-rangiora)  then  sailed  his  canoe  to  Enua-manu, 

whicli  is  Manumanu  in  Papua  that  Ran*  told  us  of.     Enua-manu  of 

the  ancestors,  according  to  them,  was  a  land  full  of  birds.     Another 

name  for  the  same  place,  according  to  the  ancestors,  was  Enua-kura,  so 

called  on  account  of  the  red  birds  {manu  kurakura)  found  there,  and  it 

was  from  there  were  brought  the  uru-kura  of  the  ancestors  of  old,  used 

as  pare,  or  plumes  for  the  ariku,  hence  pare-kura  (scarlet  plume  or  head 

dress),  and  the  poe  uru-kura  (?  pearls  and  red  feathers),  used  also  as  a 

god  by  the  ancestors.     .     .     ." 

*^  When  the  expedition  of  I-te-rangiora  was  at  Enua-kura,  the  crew 
of  the  canoe  was  divided  (mavete)  into  two  companies,  one  of  which  had 
gods,  the  other  had  not.  Ran*  has  told  us  about  the  men  of  Papua ; 
the  black  men  have  idols  for  gods,  whilst  those  people  like  the  Raro- 
tongans (langata  Koiart)  have  no  gods.  The  people  that  live  inland^ 
the  Koitapu  people,  have  gods — the  spirits  of  their  dead  fathers.  When 
they  see  a  vessel  passing  they  say,  there  are  their  gods,  the  spirits  of 
their  fathers.     The  Koitapu  people  are  black  men,  with  patatue  (?  thick 

*  Baa  was  evidently  one  of  the  Rarotongan  missionaries  to  New  Guinea. 
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lips)  and  upturned  nostrils  and  crisp  {mingt)  hair,  and  the  heads  an 
kopa  a  tangaroa  (?  black).  The  fair  people  are  like  the  Maori  half- 
castes.     .     .     ." 

'*  I-te-rangiora  then  sailed  his  canoe  south-east  (which  is  the  correct 
course  from  New  Guinea)  {runga)  to  Avaiki,  the  old  land,  which  k 
Savai'i  in  Samoa.  Here  he  abandoned  his  old  canoe,  the  Ivi  tangata* 
(men's  bones j,  because  it  was  rotten.  He  then  cut  down  the  tree  Te 
Tamoko-o-te-rangi  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  canoe.  Then  was  it  this 
canoe  sailed  to  the  islands  in  the  south  and  to  the  north,  and  returned 
to  Avaiki,  Kuporu,  Tutuira,  and  Manuka  (all  Samoan  islands).  The 
*  godless '  men  settled  in  Amoa  (Samoa),  which  the  ancestors  of  old 
called  *  Amoa-atua-kore ' — '  Samoa  the  godless.' 

'*  Those  people  who  had  gods  sailed  away  to  the  windward  islands, 
to  Tongareva  and  Tahiti,  and  to  the  islands  about  Rarotonga. 

*^  One  of  those  of  the  party  that  stayed  at  Avaiki,  a  woman  named 
Fori-o-kare,  was  ill-treated ;  she  then  took  a  rau-utuf  as  a  means  of 
transit,  and  departed  for  Koera.  She  returned  to  Enua-manu  by  way 
of  Tara-are." 

Although  it  may  be  a  mistake  to  make  Vahie-roa  and  Tairi-tokeraa 
(Wahie-roa  and  Tawhiri-tokerau,  according  to  New  Zealand  Maori 
traditions)  parents  of'  I-te-rangiora  (or  Ui-te-rangiora),  it  is  nevertheless 
the  case  that  the  latter  was  a  contemporary  of  Vahie-roa's  grandfather, 
according  to  Te  Ariki-tara- are's  tables,  and  who  flourished  just  fifty 
generations  ago,  or  ctrca  a.d.  650,  when  the  Rarotongan  ancestors  were 
living  in  Fiji. 

Ui-te-rangiora  was,  according  to  Rarotonga  traditions,  the  first  of 
the  voyagers  who  went  so  far  south  on  his  exploring  expeditions  that 
he  evidently  came  to  the  region  of  icebergs,  to  be  followed  in  later 
generations  by  other  voyagers  to  the  same  parts.  In  the  above  tradition 
we  learn  that  he  also  made  a  voyage  west-north-westerly  to  New  Guinea 
(as  it  seems  to  us)  to  Enua-manu.  The  distance  in  a  straight  line  from 
SavaiH  to  New  Guinea  is  about  two  thousand  three  hundred  nautical 
miles,  and  this,  from  what  we  know  of  the  powers  of  navigation  of  the 
Polynesians,  would  present  few  difficulties,  especially  as  there  ate 
numberless  islands  on  the  way  that  might  be  used  as  whtikaahuru  (as 
the  account  of.  Maori  voyages  terms  them),  or  resting  places. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  the  Rarotongan  native  missionaries 
to  New  Guinea  recognise  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  country  as 

•  This  oanoe  in  Te  Ariki-Taca-are'a  (Rarotonga)  history  is  **  Te  Ivi-o-Ataa," 
and  m  New  Zealand  tradition  it  is  oaUed  ''  Te  Tuahiwi-o-Atea."  The  fonMr 
aooonnt  says  the  canoe  was  made  of  men's  bones,  henoe  the  allusion  above,  whki 
probably  means  that  men's  bones  (enemies)  were  let  into,  or  used,  in  some  part  of 
the  oanoe. 

t  Rau-ntn  means  a  leaf  of  the  Barringtonia  tree—probaUy  Ban-ntn  was  tk 
name  of  the  lady's  oanoe.— Eoexa  is  in  New  Guinea. 
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being  racially  like  themselves,  notwithstanding  that  Dr.  C.  G.  Seligmann 
in  his  late  work,  ^^  The  Melanesians  of  British  New  Guinea,'^  1910,  calls 
all  the  Eastern  New  Guinea  people  Melanesians.  One  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  Rarotongan  missionaries,  with  their  knowledge  of 
both  races,  are  entituled  to  be  heard  on  this  subject  of  racial  affinity. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Enua-mauu  of  Ui-te-rangiora's 
voyage  is  not  the  little  island  of  that  name  in  th'e  Cook  Group. 


NOTES   AND   QUERIES. 


[221]    Sculptures  on  Stone,  New  Caledonia. 

In  Volume  X.,  5th  aeries,  p.  516,  of  the  **  Bnlletiiifl  et  MenunxeB  de  la  SodeU 
D*  Anthropologie  de  Paris,'*  we  notioe  an  interesting  paper  hj  M.  Harins  Archsm- 
bault,  of  the  Civil  Service  of  New  Caledonia,  on  the  subject  of  his  disooverj  d 
sculptured  and  engraved  rocks  in  that  island.  These  sculptures  appear  to  be  rer) 
numerous  and  of  an  extremely  interesting  nature,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  tlu 
description  and  without  any  drawings  of  them.  The  natives — who  are  MeUmesia 
probably  a  good  deal  mixed  with  Polynesians — know  nothing  whatever  of  thsn 
sculptures,  and  have  no  traditions  about  them.  The  design  are  very  numerals 
many  of  them  g^metrioal,  and  apparently  the  first  of  their  kind  to  be  diMxyvero 
in  the  South  Seas.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  anything  in  common  with  the  ston 
work  in  any  of  the  other  islands.  It  is  little  use  attempting  to  describe  any  of  tb 
figfures  until  the  author's  drawings  and  photographs  are  published,  which  he  stats 
he  has  the  intention  of  doing.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  as  an  extraordinaiy  &o 
(if  the  author  is  not  mistaken)  that  parts  of  the  sculptures  represent  some  kind  d 
script,  in  which  he  recogpoises  letters  belonging  to  the  Hymarite,  Lybian,  Phaiiidsa, 
Greek,  Aramaic,  Helenic,  Sabaen,  Cushite,  and  Palmyra  alphabets.  Tlie  authai 
goes  on  to  show  that  it  is  quite  impossible  these  could  have  been  out  out  in  Doden 
times  by  Europeans.  One  would  be  induced  to  doubt  the  whole  thing  did  not  the 
paper  appear  in  such  an  authoritative  publication  as  the  Bulletin  of  the  Puis 
Anthropological  Society.  Let  us  hope  that  the  author  may  prove  his  oonteatiaB, 
and  thus  open  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Pacific. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Miss  Teuira  Henry  asks  us  to  make  the  following  oorrsotiona  in  her  pqia. 
commencing  on  p.  4  of  this  volume : — P.  6,  line  18  from  bottom,  rend  "  Book  III." 
not  Chapter  III.  P.  6,  line  16  from  bottom,  read  ''  Pare  Eree,"  not  Pun  En. 
P.  7,  line  7  from  top.  read  **  Tahi-pu,"  not  Tahi-hu.  P.  7,  line  18  from  botton, 
insert  "of"  between  boundaries  and  which.  P.  9,  line  24  from  bottom,  iflid 
"  villages,"  not  village. 

By  an  oversight  in  this  No.  we  have  written  on  the  first  page  of  "  Extitcli 
from  Dr.  Wyatt  Gill's  Rarotonga  MSS."  "Dr.  Maodonald"  instead  of  Dr.  I 
Maodonald  Gill,  and  **  son-in-law  "  instead  of  son. — Editob. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
POLYNESIAN    SOCIETY. 


A  Mbbtino  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  Library  on  the  2l8t  July.     Present : 
The  President,  and  Messrs.  Skinner,  Newman,  Parker,  Eraser,  and  W.  W.  Smith. 

Several  letters  were  read  and  dealt  with,  and  the  following  new  members  were 
elected:  — 

G.  Heimbrod,  F.R.A.  Inst.,  London,  Nandi  P.O.,  via  Lautoka,  Fiji. 
Ghas.  H.  Drew,  New  Plymouth. 

It  was  agreed  to  exchange  publications  with  the  Queensland  Museum. 

It  was  reported  that  the  papers  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Wyatt  Gill,  LLD.,  were 
in  process  of  translation  for  publication.    They  are  mostly  in  the  Rarotongan  dialec^t. 

It  was  also  reported  that  the  sales  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  **  Memoirs  '*  had  not  so  far 
covered  the  expense  of  production  by  £22  ;  and  that  Vol.  II.  of  the  **  Memoirs  " 
(the  late  Mr.  Shand^s  Moriori  papers)  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Gk)vemment  Printer 
for  binding,  in  accordance  with  the  liberal  concession  made  by  the  Government  in 
that  behalf.  And  further,  that  Vol.  III.,  containing  H.  T.  Whatahoro's  extremely 
valuable  papers  on  Maori  history  and  traditions,  etc.,  was  about  half  translated. 
It  is  hoped  to  proceed  with  the  printing  very  shortly.  These  are  by  far  the  most 
valuable  papers  relating  to  the  Maori  people  that  have  ever  come  to  light. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Smith  was  appointed  acting  Secretary  during  Mr.  W.  H.  Skinner^s 
absence. 


Members  are  asked  to  persuade  their  friends  to  secure  a  copy  of  Vol.  I.  of  our 
**  Memoirs,*'  being  the  **  Maori  History  of  theTaranaki  Coast,*'  containing  566  pp. 
with  many  illustrations  and  maps,  price  10/6,  post  paid ;  on  sale  by  Mr.  T.  Avery, 
New  Plymouth,  or  the  Secretaries. 


A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  Library  on  the  8th  September. 
Present :  The  President,  Messrs.  Fraser,  Corkill,  Parker,  Newman,  and  W.  W.  Smith. 
Correspondence  was  dealt  with,  and  the  following  new  members  elected  : — 

W.  W.  Bird,  Inspector  of  Native  Schools,  Education  Department,  VVel- 
ling^n. 

(George  Hows,  F.E.S.,  812,  George  Street,  Dunedin. 

J.  W.  Mackay,  Box  826,  Post  Office,  Wellington. 
As  corresponding  member — 

Sydney   Herbert  Ray,  M.A.,  F.R.A.  Inst.,  218,  Balfour  Road,  Ilford, 
Sussex,  England. 
Papers  received : — 

The  Paumotu  version  of  the  Tafa'i  (Maori,  Tawhaki)  legend.    By  A.  Leverd. 

Ng^tuau.     By  Bishop  W.  L.  Williams. 

Ngaio  Fa,  Kawhia.     By  W.  W.  Smith. 
Messrs.  Angus  and  Robertson,  Sydney,  were  appointed  agents  for  the  'Journal.' 


J 


ORIGIN   OF   THE  NAME   OF   TONGA  ISLAND. 


By  JosiAH  Mabun,  f.o.s. 


[In  Major  J .  T.  Larg^e's  paper  on  Roatapu,  publiahed  in  Vol.  XV.  of  thia  Journal 
at  p.  214,  it  is  said  that  Roatapu,  on  one  of  his  yoyages  from  Rarotooga,  visited 
Tonga  Island,  some  thousand  miles  to  the  west.  We  askod  Mr.  Josiah  Martin, 
who  was  then  at  Tonga,  to  make  enquiries  as  to  whether  Ruatapu  vras  known 
there,  and  the  answer  is  given  below.  It  is  Dot  very  satisfactory ;  but  the 
enquiries  brought  forth  the  Tongan  aooount  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  their 
island  (Tonga- tapu),  and  this  may  probably  be  considered  authentic  seeing  the 
source  from  whence  it  was  obtained.  The  story  is  very  andent  as  its  nature 
proclaims,  and  is  akin  to  most  of  the  Maui  myths. 

In  one  of  the  MSS.  in  Dr.  Wjatt  (Mil's  collection,  written  by  an  Aitataki 
man  named  Eaiapa,  we  find  the  following :  *'  Ruatapu  was  a  man  of  Tonga-tapu 
Island  who  came  on  a  voyage  to  Rarotonga,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  stay  there 
— ^he  was  driven  off,  and  then  went  to  Mauke  Island  (Cook  G^up),  where  he 
settled  where  his  son  Moenau  had  been  living,  but  was  then  dead. ' '  This  seems  to 
confirm  the  Tongan  story,  and  shows  the  extensive  voyages  undertaken  by  these 
people  at  that  period.  It  is  somewhat  uncertain,  however,  if  Ruatapu  above  is 
the  son  of  Uenuku,  for  there  was  one  of  his  name  who  flourished  long  before 
Uenuku. — Editob.] 

IN  reference  to  enquiry  at  Tonga  as  to  the  celebrated  ancestor 
Buatapu,  I  had  several  interviews  with  Fata-fehi,  the  king's 
father,  who  is  the  representative  of  the  Tui-Tonga  (or  the  sacred  high 
priest  of  former  days). 

He  says  the  name  of  Kuatapu  is  familiar  in  Tongan  tradition,  but 
he  could  not  remember  any  particulars  except  that  he  is  said  to  have 
carried  the  name  of  Tonga  to  Rarotonga — or  Lalotonga,  as  he  called 
it.  He  thinks  that  Lalo-tonga  meant  um^-Tonga — that  is  to  say, 
that  the  people  gave  the  name  Tonga  to  some  elevation,  hill,  or 
mountain,  under  which  they  lived,  on  the  sea-beach  or  on  flats 
surrounding  the  hills.* 


I  incidentally  obtained  the  following  information  : — The  origination 
of  the  name  Tonga  is  given  in  the  following  legendary  reminiscence 
with  which  he  favoured  me.  I  give  it  in  his  own  words  as  translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Watkin  :— 

*  This  account,  however,  does  not  at  all  agree  with  that  of  the  Rarotongan. — 
ExyiTOB. 
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The  name  Tonga  is  a  personal  name  ;  it  was  that  of  a  great  chief, 
Tui-Manuka ;  that  is,  the  chief  named  Tonga  was  tui,  or  king,  ot 
Manuka,  a  place  in  Samoa.  (Hamoa  he  called  it.*)  This  chief  named 
Tonga  was  a  great  fisherman,  and  he  had  one  celebrated  hook  in  his 
collection  bj  means  of  which  he  could  fish  up  land. 

Now  Maui-kisikisi  (Ifaui-tikitiki  in  Maori)  was  a  chief  among  the 
spirits,  and  he  said  to  his  followers,  '*  Let  us  go  to  Manuka  and  get  a 
hook  and  fish  for  land."  So  they  went  to  Manuka,  which  is  Hamoa, 
and  Maui-kisikisi  went  on  shore  ;  here  he  met  with  a  woman — ^she  was 
the  wife  of  Tui-Manuka,  and  her  name  was  Tavatavai-Manuka.  Thej 
embraced  and  ''  went  wrong."  The  woman  asked  Maui  where  he  was 
going.  He  told  her  that  his  party  were  going  to  see  Tui-Manuka  to 
get  one  of  his  hooks.  The  woman  then  directed  him  where  to  go ; 
there  were  lots  of  bright  hooks  in  the  house,  but  there  was  an  inferior 
one  hanging  at  the  end  of  the  house.  This  was  the  very  particular  one 
by  which  Tui-Manuka  pulled  up  land.  Then  the  party  went  in  a  canoe. 
They  were  really  gods  or  spirits  :  and  they  went  to  Tui-Manuka  and 
told  him  the  object  of  their  expedition,  because  they  had  heard  such 
wonders  worked  by  this  celebrated  hook  of  his. 

Tui-Manuka  said,  *'  Here  are  plenty  of  hooks ;  please  yourselrea." 
But  they  chose  the  inferior  one  as  advised  by  the  woman.  Tui  saw  at 
once  that  they  knew  the  virtues  of  this  particular  hook,  and  he 
immediately  suspected  his  wife  and  named  her  as  the  one  who  most 
have  told  the  secret  to  Maui ;  therefore  that  passed  into  a  proverh, 
because  now  Tavatavai  Manuka  means  one  who  betrays  a  secret.  Thej 
brought  the  hook  to  Maui,  and  with  it  he  fished  up  the  island  of 
Tonga. 

Tui-Manuka  made  a  condition.  His  real  personal  name  was  Tonga 
Fusi  Fonua ;  and  his  condition  was  that  the  land  raised  by  his  hook 
was  to  be  called  after  him  by  his  name  Tonga.  Maui  went  to  the 
western  part  of  the  new  island  and  walked  to  and  fro  on  it  to  make  it 
a  fixture.  The  middle  part  was  trodden  out  by  the  spirits  who  formed 
his  party.  The  long  narrow  part  of  the  raised  island  was  trodden  oat 
flat  by  Maui,  and  part  of  it  was  washed  away  (separated  from  the  rest] 
and  Maui  upon  it.     This  portion  became  Uvea  (Wallis  Island). 

That  is  why  it  is  called  Tonga.  It  was  Huatapu  who  carried  the  name 
with  him  to  Lalo-tonga.  Tradition  is  that  it  was  a  Tongan  canoe 
manned  by  Tonga  men  who  took  the  name  Tonga  with  them,  and, 
landing  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  they  called  the  spot  Lalo-tonga. 

*  Of  ooorae  this  la  Mann*a,  the  meet  eaatem  island  of  the  Samoa  Groiip.— 
EorroB. 


THE   ORIGIN   OF   TATTOOING. 


AM0NGK3T  the  papers  sent  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  6.  H.  Davies  is 
the  following  brief  aooount  of  the  origin  of  tattooing  written, 
apparently,  by  an  East  Ooast  Maori.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  very 
new  in  the  note,  nor  does  it  explain  why  tattooing  was  introduced 
originally.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  originally  the  women's 
tattooing  was  hs  mea  haehae,  which  means,  probably,  that  such  tattooing 
was  originally  done  by  scratching  the  flesh  (as  with  a  shell  or  flint), 
and  then  the  colouring  matter  rubbed  in,  not  cut  in  with  the  uhi,  or 
tattooing-tool,  as  at  present. 

Mr.  Best  supplies  the  following  note :  ''  Mataora*  (who  was  the 
first  man  of  the  Maoris  to  be  tattooed)  married  Niwareka,  a  daughter 
of  Ue-tonga,  who  himself  was  a  tattooer.  She  was  of  the  Turehu  race, 
who  ate  raw  food.  She  was  beaten  by  her  husband  and  fled  to  her 
home,  where  she  was  followed  by  her  husband,  who  there  saw  the  real 
tattooing  for  the  first  time.  This  event  appears  to  have  taken  place 
near  Barohenga  (a  name  for  Hades,  situated  in  the  ancient  Fatherland, 
Hawaiki-nui),  at  a  spot  named  Taranaki.  Mataora  came  from  run^a 
(either  the  skies  or  the  south)  to  Taranaki,  where  he  was  tattooed. 
Before  Jiis  time  the  tattooing  of  the  *  upper  world  '  was  mere  painting, 
termed  kowaiwai  or  hopara-makaurangV 

Now,  according  to  an  East  Ooast  genealogical  table,  Ue-tonga  (the 
tattooer  above  and  his  daughter  Niwareka)  flourished  seven  generations 
before  the  great  M&ui,  and  the  latter  thirty-four  generations  before 
Porou-rangi,  eponymous  ancestor  of  Ngati-Porou,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  1350  (see  Journal  Polynesian  Society,  Vol.  XY.,  p.  93),  that 
is,  Ue-tonga  flourished  sixty-three  generations  ago^  or  about  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  century ;  in  other  words,  at  the  period 
that  the  Polynesians  were  still  in  Indonesia,  if  not  in  the  Fatherland. 
Of  course  it  is  unsafe  to  take  a  single  genealogical  line  like  this  to  fix  a 
date  so  far  back,  and  other  lines  would  probably  differ  widely  from 
this.  There  is,  however,  something  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  for  we 
must  clearly  trace  the  contact  with  the  Turehu  or  fair  people  at  least  as 
far  back  as  when  the  Polynesians  were  in  Indonesia,  or  even  living  in 
the  andent  Fatherland. 

*  We  propose,  later  on,  to  give  the  full  story  of  Mataora,  which  is  very 
intereeting  from  many  points  of  view,  but  tuo  long  to  insert  here. — ^Editob. 
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The  names  of  the  yarious  patterns  on  the  moio^  or  face  tattooing, 
may  be  traced  on  the  illustration  of  a  Maori  head,  g^^en  at  p.  109,  Yd. 
Xm.,  of  this  Journal. 

With  reference  to  the  word  tattoo ;  this  is  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  and 
Captain  Cook's  rendering  of  the  Tahitian  word  tatau :  "  to  mark  the 
skin,"  "to  tattoo."  And  therefore  some  European  ethnologists  an 
quite  wrong  in  attempting  to  convert  tattoo  into  Mm,  for  there  is  no 
such  word  in  Polynesian  with  that  meaning. 

Here  follows  the  Maori  note : — 

TE  tnCATANOA  MAI  O  TE  TA-KOKO. 

He  korero  tenei  mo  te  tangatanana  i  timata  te  ta-moko:  Tons 
ingoa  ko  Mataora ;  nana  tenei  moko  e  mau  nei  i  o  matou  kanohi  noi,  i 
nga  ngutu,  i  te  rae,  i  nga  paparinga,  i  nga  papa.  Ko  tona  ingoa  o 
tera  i  nga  papa  he  "  Rape  na  Mataora."  Ko  te  ingoa  o  te  moko  ko  te 
"  Titi,  Tiwhana,  Paepae,  Korowaha,  Pihere,  Kauwae,  Hupe,  Poniania, 
Ngu."  Ko  te  Titi  kei  waenganui  o  te  rae.  Ko  nga  Tiwhana  i  ronga 
ake  o  nga  tukemata,  ko  te  Paepae  kei  te  A  kei  raro  iho  i  nga  kanohi. 
Ko  nga  Korowaha  i  nga  paparinga,  ko  te  Putaka  i  te  putake  o  nga 
taringa,  ko  te  Pihere  i  te  taha  o  nga  pi  o  nga  ngutu.  Ko  te  Kauwae  he 
kauwae  ano,  ko  nga  Ngutu,  he  ngutu  ano  (e  rua  nga  ingoa  o  te  moko  i 
nga  ngutu,  he  ngutu-purua  tetahi ;  he  ngutu-poroporotetahi.  Eo  te 
Hupe  i  raro  iho  i  te  poro  o  te  ihu.  Ko  nga  Poniania  i  te  poro  o  te  iho. 
Ko  nga  Ngu  kei  te  tinana  o  te  ihu.  Na  Mataora  tenei  mahi,  te  ta 
moko ;  ko  tana  mea  hei  ta  he  iwi  Toroa ;  ko  tona  ingoa  o  taua  men  ta 
he  "  uhi  a  Mataora." 

Ko  te  moko  o  te  wahine  o  taua  wa  he  mea  haehae,  e  hara  i  te  mea 
ta.  No  te  taenga  mai  ki  tenei  motu  katahi  ka  taia ;  no  konei  tenei 
moko  te  "  Pu-kauwae."  Ko  te  ahua  o  te  moko  o  te  wahine  o  taoa  wa 
o  mua  he  penei  x  x  ki  te  rae  ki  nga  paparinga  anake. 


TRANSLATION, 

"  This  has  reference  to  the  man  who  originated  the  Ut-moko  (or 
tattoo).  His  name  was  Mataora ;  his  was  the  moko  (face-tattoo)  which 
is  found  on  our  faces,  lips,  foreheads,  cheeks,  and  buttocks — that  on 
the  latter  is  called  the  '  rap0  of  Mataora '  (i.^.,  the  great  spirals  on  the 
buttocks).     The  names  of  the  moko  are : — 

Titi,  in  the  oentre  of  the  forehead.  Putaka,  at  the  root  of  the  ear. 

'nwhaaa,  abore  the  ejebrowe.  Pihere,  at  the  comer  of  the  I^ 

Paepae,  on  the  A*  below  the  ejea.  Kauwae,  on  the  ohiii. 

Korowaha,  on  the  cheeki.  Ngnta,  on  the  Upa. 

Te  Hnpe,  below  the  end  of  the  nose.  Poniaaia,  on  the  end  of  the  noae. 
Ngn,  on  the  body  of  the  noee. 

*  The  meaning  of  A  here  is  not  known  to  tranaktw. 
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There  are  two  names  for  the  tattooing  on  the  lips  :  Xgutu-purua 
and  Xgutn-poroporo.  Mataora  was  the  originator  of  the  ta-moko  (or 
tattooing),  and  the  implement  he  used  was  an  Albatross  bone  (the 
chisel  is)  named  '  Uhi-a-Mataora.'* 

'^  The  tattooing  of  the  women  of  that  date  was  ha$ha$y  scratched ; 
it  was  not  ta  (or  done  with  the  tattooing  chisel).  It  was  on  our  arrival 
at  this  island  that  the  ta  was  used ;  and  hence  is  the  pu-kauwas  (on  the 
women's  chins).  The  moko  of  the  women  at  that  ancient  period  was 
like  this :  x  x  x  on  the  forehead  and  the  cheeks." 

There  would  seem  to  be  an  opening  here  for  someone  to  study  the 
fcattooe  of  the  Indonesians  and  ascertain  which  among  the  Tarious 
9thnie  elements  of  that  great  archipelago  at  any  time  used  painting 
instead  of  the  moko^  or  face  tattooing.  It  should  be  noticed  in  this 
connection  that  a  system  of  face  tattooing  not  unlike  the  spirals  of  the 
liaori  is  still  in  use  amongst  the  Angami  tribes  of  the  Naga  hills,  east 
3f  Assam,  India,  and  which  people  may  possibly  be  the  descendants  of 
the  Polynesians  left  in  India  when  the  great  migration  from  the 
Patheiland  took  place. 

*  Uhi  it  the  name  of  the  tattooing  ohiael — see  an  illiutration  at  p.  166,  Vol. 
SHI.,  of  this  Jouznal. 


ARYAN  AND  POLYNESIAN  POINTS  OF  CONTACT 

No.  3. 


By  8.  Pebcy  Smith. 


IT  is  now  well  known  that  in  Tahiti  and  the  adjacent  groups  i 
was  an  ancient  oostom  when  a  new  mara$^  or  temple,  was  bnil 
to  lay  a  foundation  stone  brought  from  some  old  and  well-knowx 
marae^  generally  from  the  celebrated  one  of  Taputapu-atea  at  Ba'iatei 
Island.  This  was  done,  it  is  said,  to  form  a  connecting  link  with  tiu 
most  ancient  marae  in  the  Eastern  Pacific,  and  to  secure  to  the  nei 
moras  some  of  the  mdna^  or  prestige,  of  the  ancient  one.  In  the  same 
manner  it  is  related  in  Maori  tradition  that  the  migrations  from  Tahiti 
to  New  Zealand  in  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries  brought  witli 
them  a  small  quantity  of  earth  from  there  to  form  a  connecting  link 
with  the  old  home.  It  is  not,  however,  said'  that  the  earth  came  from 
the  marae^  or  from  the  tuAhu^  or  altars,  but  the  inference  is  that  it  waa 
so.  The  main  idea  appears  to  hare  been  in  either  case  to  ensure  to  the 
new  sites  a  part  of  the  sacredness  and  prestige  of  the  original  ones.  It 
is  not  likely  that  this  was  a  new  custom  peculiar  to  Tahiti  and  its 
neighbouring  g^ups,  but  rather  a  very  ancient  one  brought  with  the 
people  from  the  original  Fatherland. 

That  this  idea  was  not  peculiarly  a  Polynesian  one  is  shown  from 
the  following,  wherein  it  is  clear  that  the  custom  was  very  ancient  and 
accompanied  the  Western  Aryans  in  Europe,  for,  of  course,  the 
Icelanders  are  Aryans.  In  Herr  Jon  Stefanson's  '*  Isdand,  its  Histoiy 
and  Inhabitants  "  (Transactions,  Victoria  Institute,  1902,  Vol.  XXXXT., 
pp.  164-178,  1906,  Vol.  XXXVJJUL.,  pp.  54-63,  as  quoted  in  the  Anniisl 
Report,  Smithsonian  Institution,  1906,  p.  287)  we  find  the  following:— 
**  For  sixty  years  the  men  of  the  best  blood  in  Norway  flocked  to 
Iceland ;  each  chieftain  took  with  him  earth  from  below  his  temple 
altar  in  the  Motherland,  built  a  new  temple  in  the  new  land,  and  took 
possession  of  the  country  by  going  round  it  with  a  burning  brand  in 
his  hand."* 

This  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century ;  in  fact,  about  the 
time  some  of  the  earliest  Polynesian  migrations  were  fiti<iing  their  way 

*  This  is  the  Maori  oostom  of  takaki,  bat  it  is  doubtful  if  the  fire-btud  wm 
used. 
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to  New  Zealand.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  this  was  a  custom  of 
other  branches  of  the  human  race,  we  claim  it  in  the  meantime  as 
another  connecting  link  between  the  Aryan  and  Polynesian  peoples. 

Another  custom  common  to  Polynesians  and  the  Scandinarians  will 
be  seen  in  the  following :  It  was  a  well-known  Maori  custom  that  in  a 
battle,  a  siege,  or  other  occasion  when  one  man  desired  to  sare  the  life 
of  another  man,  or  a  woman,  or  a  child,  he  threw  his  cloak  over  him, 
or  made  him  sit  on  it,  which  invariably  had  the  intended  result,  for  no 
other  person  would  dare  to  insult  the  owner  of  the  cloak  by  interfering. 
Numerous  instances  of  this  might  be  given.  It  would  appear  also  to 
have  been  a  Danish  custom.  In  Archdeacon  Trollope's  ''  History  of 
Sleaford"  (county  of  Lincoln),  p.  90,  he  says,  referring  to  the 
destruction  of  Croydon  Abbey  in  South  Lincolnshire  by  the  Danes  in 
the  tenth  century,  and  after  referring  to  the  death  of  the  monks,  '*  Of 
the  other  inmates,  one  boy  alone  escaped,  named  Tugar,  saved  by  the 
younger  Sidroe,  who  threw  a  Danish  cloak  over  him  as  a  token  of 
protection." 


With  regard  to  the  great  and  sacred  fnaras  of  Taputapu-atea  at 
Ba'iatea  Island  mentioned  above,  it  is  suggested  that  the  following 
note  abstracted  from  Maori  traditions  shows  who  it  was  that  founded 
this  marae.  Perhaps  pur  good  friend  Miss  Teuira  Henry  can  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject  from  the  Tahitian  point  of  view. 

The  Maori  story  is  as  follows  :  After  describing  one  of  the  migra- 
tions from  the  Fatherland,  it  goes  on  to  refer  to  Hui-te-rangiora,  the 
celebrated  navigator,  about  whom  much  will  be  seen  in  "  Hawaiki," 
pp.  43,  167,  169,  174,*  under  his  Earotongan  name  ITi-te-rangiora. 
This  man's  brother  was  named  Tu-te-rangi-atea,  also  known  as 
Tu-te-rangi-ariki,  and  he  grew  up  to  be  a  famous  ship-builder, 
house-builder,  and  navigator.  He  came  down  to  Tahiti  from  Hawaiki 
(?  either  Hawaii  or  Savaii,  it  is  not  certain  which)  in  a  great  canoe  he 
hcul  built,  named  *'Ao-kapua,"  and  built  a  temple  for  the  priests  and 
artkiy  or* high-chiefs,  which  he  named  Bangi-atea,  "and  from  that 
name  comes  the  name  of  an  island,  Bangi-atea  (Ba'iatea),  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hawaiki  (Tahiti),  whither  in  later  days  Tu-rahui 
and  Whatonga  were  driven  by  storm  from  Tahiti.  This  was  a  long 
time  before  the  migration  of  Tamatea-ariki-nui  to  New  Zealand  "  (in 
eirea  1350).  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  this  island  being  the  Ra'iatea 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  W.N. W.  of  Tahiti,  which  will  be  obvious 
when  we  come  to  publish  the  story  of  Whatonga's  involuntary  voyage 
thither  from  Tahiti.  It  is  here  suggested  that  the  temple  built  by 
Tu-te-rangi-atea  was  the  original  of  the  famous  marae^  Taputapua-atea 
in  Ba'iatea  Island. 

*  3id  edition,  Whitoombe  and  Tombs,  ChriBtohnrdh,  1910. 


THE    PAUMOTUAN   VERSION   OF   TAFA'I. 


Bt  Aife  of  Raiboa. 


(Tbaksiatsd  by  a.  Lsvebd.) 

[There  are  maiij  TerrioiiB  of  the  story  of  Tafa'i  (or,  as  the  lisoris  eall  him, 
Tawhald ;  Barotongaiis,  Taakd ;  Samoaos,  TtM ;  Hawaiiaiis,  Kahai),  and  the 
following  from  the  Pauunota  Groap,  oontribated  bj  Mr.  Lererd,  is  intenstiBg 
as  showing  considerable  diTergenoe  from  the  others.  like  most  of  the  Tenkm, 
it  appears  to  indlade  two  separate  traditioDS,  whidi  in  process  of  time  h/kJt 
coalesced.  Bat  they  can  still  be  separated.  "Die  first  part  into  which  Bona  and 
Hina  are  introduced,  is  an  innovation  not  known  to  other  Tersions,  in  qnite  the 
same  form,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  part  of  an  astronomical  myth  has  become 
incorporated  therein ;  for  Bona  is  the  '  woman  in  the  moon,'  and  Hina  is  anaoie 
for  the  Moon  with  most  branches  of  the  PolynesianB,  which  in  Samoa  beoomai 
8ina,  also  the  Hindu  name  for  the  Moon. 

We  hope  some  time  to  work  out  these  traditions  of  Tawhaki  in  complete 
form,  and  shall  then  be  able  to  show  that  the  leg^d  was  known  to  the  andent 
Sanskrit-speaking  Aryans  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the  ScandinaTians,  North 
Germans,  Qreeks,  and  the  ancient  Irish.  To  assist  in  this  discussion,  we  quote 
below  from  **  Paradise  of  the  Pacific,*'  Honolulu,  for  August  last,  p.  1*2,  a  brief 
account  of  Tawhaki  (or  Eahai)  giren  in  the  Bct.  W.  D.  Westervelts*  rtry 
interesting  "  Life  of  Kamehameha  the  First, "  King  of  Hawaii.  In  referring  to 
'  The  battle  hill  of  Ejtuwiki,'  on  Maui  Island,  he  says :  "  Another  legend  givei 
Hina  a  long  name  which  means,  '  Hina-cared-for-by-the-moon.'  There  may  be 
a  confusion  of  names  in  these  legends,  and  a  Hina,  or  Moon  story  united  to  tiie 
story  of  the  noted  sea-rorers  of  Polynesia,  Hema,  Puna  (Maori  Punga),  and 
Eahai  (Maori  Tawhaki).  The  legend  says  that  Hina  came  from  Ulupaupau,  i 
place  in  a  far  off  foreign  country  where  she  had  a  husband  named  Makahi 
(Maori  Matariki)  who  became  the  stars  of  the  Pleiades.  She  settled  in  Eauwiki 
and  found  a  new  husband,  a  young  chief  named  Ai-kanaka  (Kai-tangats  of 
Maori  legend)  or  *  Man-eater.'  He  was  the  son  of  Heleipawa,  and  was  bom  in 
the  mysterious  place  Hulu-manu-i-lani — *  The  dirinely  gifted-feather  in  the 
Hearens.'  They  married  and  liTcd  in  Eauwiki.  There  their  troublesooM 
children  Puna  and  Hema  were  bom.  There  she  tried  to  care  for  them  bat 
became  weary  of  their  filth  and  disobedience  and  mischief,  and  went  awaj  to 
the  moon.  It  was  in  the  bright  night  that  she  leaped  up  to  the  sky.  Her 
husband  saw  her.  He  ran  and  caught  one  of  her  legs,  trying  to  pull  her  back : 
but  the  leg  broke  and  she  escaped  into  the  heavens  and  went  up  to  dwell  in  tbe 
moon.  Because  her  leg  was  thus  injured  as  she  left  Eauwiki  ahe  was  osDed 
Lono-moku.  When  she  had  ascended  to  the  moon  she  met  her  first  husbsad, 
Makalii,  and  they  lived  together  in  the  heavens.  Makalii  by  his  sapenatarsl 
powers  had  gathered  *  all  the  things  growing  for  food '  in  Hawaii  into  a  bundle 
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onmmed  tightlj  together,  and  hung  np  with  strong  bnuded  oords  ronnd  the 
hundle.  The  people  on  the  island  were  starving.  Then  Iple  (Maori  h%or$f  a  rat) 
a  rat-god,  went  np  to  the  place  where  the  bundle  was  hanging  among  the  stars. 
He  gnawed  and  cat  the  cords  until  the  bundle  fell  with  all  its  growing  plants, 
and  food  was  restored  to  Hawaii. 

**  Puna,  Hina's  eldest  child,  went  to  Oahii,  but  Hema  kept  the  Kauwiki 
home.  He  married  a  beautiful  ohieftess  who  had  liyed  at  lao  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island  of  Maui.  Her  name  was  LuH-m:ike-hoa.  In  a  little  whUe  a  child 
was  oonceiyed.  Before  it  was  bom  Hema  sailed  awaj  to  a  foreign  land  from 
whidi  Hina  came,  to  get  the  familj  birth-presents  for  the  coming^  child.  There 
he  met  his  grand-parents,  the  father  and  mother  of  Hina.  The  presents  he 
wanted  were  the  Ape-ula  and  the  Apo-ula — whaterer  these  were,  thej  were  the 
familj  inheritance. 

*<  He  went  to  the  foreign  land  and  met  the  parents  and  g^ndmother  of 
Hina.  Somewhere  in  that  country  dwelt  a  people  called  Aia-nuke-a-Kane,  a 
people  who  fished  with  lines  and  used  human  eyes  for  bait.  Their  gods  were 
Kane  and  Kanaloa  (Tane  and  Tang^roa) .  The  people  sought  for  captiTcs  and 
palled  out  their  eyes.  They  caught  Hema,  pat  out  his  eyes,  and  kept  him  in 
captivity. 

**  When  his  son  Ejthai  (Tawhaki)  grew  up,  he  left  his  family  at  Eauwiki 
and  went  in  search  of  his  father.  The  legends  say  he  was  killed  in  some  foreign 
land.  His  g^randsnn,  Laka  (Maori  R&ta),  by  the  sid  of  the  Menebune  (the  fairy 
people  of  Hawaii)  fashioned  a  canoe,  left  Kipahuluj  a  place  near  Kauwiki, 
found  the  places  to  which  his  ancestors  had  gone,  compelled  the  fishermen  to 
restore  tho  eyes  of  Hema,  and  then  returned  to  his  home.'* 

Clenrly  in  the  above  we  have  the  same  mixture  of  the  astronomical  myth — 
as  in  the  mention  of  the  Moon  and  the  Pleiades— and  the  account  of  what  is  no 
donbt  historical,  in  Tawhaki's  and  Ratals  voyages.  This  is  more  evident  in  the 
Maori  than  in  any  other  version,  where  the  Samoan  and  Fijian  islands  are 
mentioned. — Editob.] 

r)ONA^*  was  a  woman  addicted  to  man-eating  ;  in  other  words  she 
L\;    was  a  cannibal.     She  begat  a  girl,  whose  name  became  Hina. 

In  the  country  inhabited  by  this  ogi*ess  men  became  scarce,  until 
ne  was  left ;  it  was  Hina's  lover,  Manoihere.  He  lay  concealed  in  a 
ave  at  Orofara,  ^  in  Haapape  district,  Tahiti. 

When  it  was  dark,  Bona  used  to  go  to  the  reef  to  fish  by  torchlight 
or  food  for  the  girl  and  herself.  As  soon  as  Bona  had  started  fishing 
lina  went  to  meet  her  sweetheart,  Manoihere. 

As  she  approached  the  rock  in  which  was  situated  the  cave  inhabited 
J  Manoihere,  she  chanted  an  incantation,  thus  : 

"  Manoihere  is  the  man,  Hina  the  woman,  come  out,  '  thou  base  of 
iat  rock,  open  !  *  " 

Manoihere  then  would  ask  :  **  Where  is  Bona  ?  *'  There  would 
>me  the  usual  answer  :  "On  the  long  reef,  on  the  short  reef,  in  search 
!  food  for  us,  0  my  darling.  Thou  base  of  that  rock,  open ! " 
hereupon  opened  the  rock  and  Manoihere  came  and  met  Hina. 
hen  would  Hina  give  the  food  she  had  concealed  from  Bona. 

*  Numbers  refer  to  Tahitian  text. 
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When  Hina  thought  Bona  was  about  to  return  home  she  would  go 
and,  standing  outside  the  care,  would  shout,  <*  0  thou  rock,  be  dosed  V^ 

She  then  returned  home  before  Bona  did.  Rona  used  to  oome  a 
little  while  after  and  prepare  the  oven.  The  food  she  brought  was 
composed  of  fishes,  turtles,  carallies,  sharks,  um$^  and  every  kind  of 
fish.  When  all  was  cooked,  Rona  would  call  for  Hina  to  oome  and 
eat ;  then  would  Hina  set  apart  the  food  she  destined  for  Manoihere. 
Indeed,  the  ogpress  was  much  astonished  at  length  at  the  quick 
disappearance  of  the  food;'  all  those  fishes  she  had  captured  were 
eaten  in  a  single  meal !  And  to  her  naturally  came  the  thought  that 
Hina  was  setting  apart  some  food.  Next  night  she  pretended  to  go 
fishing  as  usual.  Beally,  she  went  away  and  waited  for  Hina,  who 
soon  went  to  the  cave  and  chanted  her  incantation.  Manoihere  asked, 
"  Where  is  Rona  ?  "  and  was  answered  in  the  usual  way. 

Meanwhile  Rona  had  followed  Hina  and  hidden  in  the  bush  in  the 
vicinity ;  she  had  heard  all  that  had  been  said,  had  learned  it  so  as  to 
remember  it.  She  then  returned,  saying  within  herself:  "Aha!  I 
have  some  food  stored  up  now." 

She  paddled  to  the  broad  sea,  fishing,  and  on  her  return  kindled  tlie 
oven.  Again  Hina  set  some  food  apart  for  Manoihere.  Rona  started 
for  the  cave,  and  having  reached  the  spot  where  Hina  chanted,  she  did 
so  also :  '*  Manoihere  is  the  man  .  .  ."  As  her  voice  imitated 
Hina's  he  thought  it  really  was  Hina's,  and  asked  :  *^  Where  is  Bona?" 
To  which  Rona  herself,  as  Hina  would  do,  replied :  "  She  is  at  the 
long  reef    .     .     ." 

The  rock  split  open,  and  Manoihere,  unaware,  came  out  and  he  wu 
caught,  cut  in  pieces,  and  eaten  raw  entirely  that  night  by  the  cannibal. 

A  little  later  Hina  went  to  the  rendezvous,  but  lo !  the  rock  wu 
open  wide.  She  noticed  traces  of  blood ;  she  took  that  blood  and  pot 
it  on  her  head ;  then  she  fied  away,  and  at  daylight  reached  a  oeitaa 
valley. 

When  Rona  noticed  the  flight  of  Hina  she  at  once  started  in  pursuit, 
saying,  "  My  food  has  escaped  !  " 

She  followed  the  path  taken  by  Hina.  Now  Hina  is  down  in  a 
valley,  and  Rona  on  the  hill;  she  is  now  descending!  Hina  must 
inevitably  be  eaten!  As  she  realised  it,  she  met  Noa,^  to  whom  she 
appealed  in  her  despair :  <'  0  Noa !  Here  comes  Rona  to  devour  me; 
even  you  will  ngt  be  spared,  but  be  eaten  too ! "  Rona  cried  :  "  Come, 
lest  you  should  be  my  prey."  Noa  welcomed  her  (Hina)  and  said: 
'*  Night  fell  and  day  rose ;  when  it  pleases  Noa  he  may  eat  man,  too  I " 

This  spell  was  hardly  over  when  Bona  said :  "  I  shall  soon  be 
satisfied." 

Bona's  teeth  grew  longer ;  on  the  upper  jaw  and  on  the  lower,  on 
the  chest,  the  neck,  the  belly ;   all  her  body  was  covered  with  teeth. 
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Then  Noa  liftftd  his  spear,  saying :   *'  This  spear,  Tane-te-rau-aitu,  has 
dealt  with  Te  Ahua  and  Hina-te-akn-tama." 

As  Bona  opened  her  mouth,  the  spear  went  in  and  stabbed  her 
through  the  body.     She  died  instantly. 

Hina  said  gratefully  to  Noa :  "  Great  is  the  happiness  of  my  heart. 
If  en  were  scarce  in  Tahiti ;  they  were  all  destroyed  by  the  ferocious 
Bona.     Please  now  support  me." 

Not  that  Noa  was  a  saint ;  he,  too,  had  eaten  men,  but  he  had  saved 
Hina,  aud  she  had  to  be  grateful  unto  him.  She  became,  a.s  may  be 
inpposed,  his  wife,  and  soon  gave  him  a  child,  a  male,  which  was  named 
Hema. 

The  child  grew  to  manhood,  and  the  mother,  noticing  he  was  a  man, 
said  to  him :  *'  Gk>  down  to  the  valley  near  the  river  where  you  will  see 
ft  woman  coming — her  name  is  Hnauri,^  queen  of  Niud  (Savage  Island). 
Do  not  show  yourself,  conceal  yourself  under  a  tree.  She  will  climb  on 
that  tree  to  jump  into  the  water  to  return  on  her  two  sharks'  backs  to 
lier  country." 

The  young  man  remembered  what  his  mother  had  said.  He  went 
ind  soon  reached  the  place  indicated.  Lio !  there  was  the  woman 
Haanri  coming  on  her  shark's  back  ;  she  debarked  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  climbed  the  tree.  Hema  grasped  the  girl,  but  she  was  strong 
ind  slippery  from  contact  with  the  fishes.  Noa  saw  that  Huauri  would 
escape  from  Hema's  grip,  so  he  said  an  incantation  :  "  Kaveiga  i  ruga, 
la  ka  maku  turua,  e  roa  tapu  ko  Taiane,  tei  varua  tara  ia  mau.* 

As  a  result  of  the  incantation,  Hema's  strength  became  greater  and 
g^reater ;  the  girl  was  subdued  and  brought  home  absolutely  naked,  with 
)nly  her  beautiful  hair  descending  down  to  her  feet.  She  wailed :  "It 
18  the  glittering  sea,  the  blooming  (flowery)  sea ;  Huauri  is  a  queen  of 
the  boundless  sea." 

She  was  conducted  to  the  house,  and  thereafter  became  the  wife  of 
Hema.  She  became  pregnant,  and  in  due  course  brought  to  life  a  child, 
%  male.    .Tafa4'  was  the  name  of  the  child. 

Later,  when  Tafa'i  had  become  a  boy,  he  joined  his  elder  cousins, 
Pua-arii-tahi's^  children.  They  were  playing  at  the  game  of  totoie^ 
which  is  a  kind  of  little  canoe  made  of  a  bent,  coconut  leaf,  but  Tafai's 
was  swifter  than  any  other,  and  it  made  them  jealous  of  him.  The^ 
thought  came  to  them  to  be  avenged  on  Tafa^'s  person.  They  decided 
to  cut  his  hand,  but  Arihi  intereeded,  saying :  ''It  would  be  too  cruel 
and  that  Tafa'i's  hand  would  be  very  useful  to  him  for  work,  but  we 
may  lacerate  his  ribs." 

They  foUowed  Arihi's  counsel  and  returned  home,  abandoning  Tafa'i 
to  his  fate.     He  remained  tiU  late  in  the  afternoon  unable  to  move,  and 

*  I  cannot  nndentand  it,  nor  oonld  the  man  who  related  it  explain;  it  is 
exproeeed  in  the  Panmotn  dialect. 


Pua-aiii-tahi.  They  played  with  ships,  and  they  treated  hii 
wantonly  as  before.  As  Hnauri  saw  it  she  just  said  what  she 
said  before. 

Hema  resented  it  much,  and  was  very  angry  and  ashamed, 
decided  to  commit  suicide,  and  went  to  meet  the  fairies  of  the  *'  1 
Matua-uru."  He  got  entangled  in  their  net,  was  brought  tc 
Underworld,  and  placed  in  the  W.O. 

Tafa*i  having  become  a  man  thought  of  his  father  and  decided 
in  search  of  him,  asking  Arihi  to  come  with  him  to  the  Under^ 
As  they  proceeded  on  their  journey,  they  met  one  of  their  ancesti 
named  'Ui.^  She  was  blind,  and  was  occupied  in  kindling  her  fii 
the  oven.  When  the  stones  were  well  heated,  she  counted  carefuU; 
different  kinds  of  food  and  their  quantity,  and  covered  the  oven 
leaves.  After  the  proper  time  for  a  native  oven  to  cook  the  food 
uncovered  it.  She  now  proceeded  to  put  the  victuals  in  her  baskei 
she  did  so,  Arihi  stole  part  of  it.  'Ui  soon  noticed  the  disappearaz 
part  of  her  food.  She  guessed  there  was  a  man  present ;  she  too 
net  and  threw  it  toward  the  west.  She  drew  it  back,  but  nobod] 
in  it.  She  did  the  same  toward  the  east,  and  the  north  and  the  a 
One  may  wonder  at  such  skill  on  the  part  of  Tafa'i  and  Arihi. 
did  thiey  manage  not  to  be  taken  ?  Very  simply  :  they  took  the  '. 
end  and  brought  it  overhead. 

Seeing  how  little  success  resulted  from  such  means  she  aou^ 
another.  She  undressed  and  turned  toward  the  east,  then  to  the 
but  nobody  laughed.  So  did  she  towards  the  north  and  soath,  wi 
more  result.  She  now  blowed  (what  she  really  did  is  not  t 
translated)  toward  the  west.  Arihi  exclaimed :  *'  This  is  a  pon 
means,  let  us  run  to  the  east."  Then  she  blowed  again,  sa] 
*'  Stinking  is  the  sky  from  'Ui's  breath." 
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precioos  thing.  Knowing  it  was  a  man,  'Ui  let  the  line  go  and 
suddenly  made  it  tight ;  Arihi  was  caught  hj  the  side.  He  ran  to  the 
south  with  the  line.  'Ui,  triumphant,  said  :  "  Be  taken  the  fish  of  the 
witch." 

Tafa4  said  to  her :  *'  O,  'Ui,  let  your  fish  be  free  lest  you  should 
have  to  deal  with  the  shark  '  Mao-huaiape.'  There  is  the  brother's 
love."  'Ui  said  in  reply :  "  You  cannot  help ;  the  .hook  is  good. 
*  Maaia-i-te-ra*i,'*®  and  the  line,  *  Puhum-meamea,'^  *  is  good  too." 

Arihi  ran  to  the  west  and  the  north ;  his  forces  were  exhausted. 
Then  Tafa'i  climbed  a  coconut  tree,  whose  name  was  "  Te  niu  roa  i 
Hiti,"*»  and  he  shouted  to  'Ui:  "  O,  'Ui,  turn  thy  glance  to  the  right 
side."  Tafa4  threw  a  coconut  on  'Ui's  nght  eye ;  he  called  again  :  *'  O, 
'Ui,  stare  at  the  left  side."  He  threw  another  coconut  on  the  other  eye, 
and  'Ui  recovered  her  sight.  She  saw  her  grandsons,  and  rescued  Arihi, 
taking  off  the  hook  ;  she  kissed  him  after  the  native  way  (t.^.,  by  friction 
of  the  nose)  and  wept.     Rhe  did  the  same  with  Tafa4. 

They  remained  there  a  while ;  but  did  not  know  how  to  vanquish  the 
Matua-uru.  They  turned  to  'Ui  and  she  ordered:  "  Make  six  nets  to 
encircle  the  crowd  of  Matua-uru." 

They  followed  her  instructions,  and  when  they  got  the  six  nets 
ready,  encircled  the  Matua-uru  with  the  first  one,  then  with  the  second, 
and  80  on  up  to  the  sixth. 

Tafa'i  went  where  Hema  stayed,  and  he  soon  found  him.  Hema, 
noticing  the  presence  of  someone,  said  :  "  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  kill  me ; 
wait  until  daylight"  This,  because  he  thought  of  the  Matua-uru 
coming  to  kill  him.  Tafa4  tried  to  dissuade  him :  *'  I  am  Tafa'i,  your 
son."    Hema  replied  :  '*  He  would  not  come  here  among  the  Matua-uru." 

Tafa'i  thought  it  wiser  to  carry  him  on  his  shoulders  outside  the 
house.  He  again  entered  the  house  and  set  fire  to  everything.  There- 
upon they  smote  and  killed  all  the  spirits. 

They  all  rejoined  Huauri.  Now  Tafa'i  spoke  to  his  mother  :  "  I 
am,"  he  said,  "  now  starting  for  the  land  you  spoke  about,  which  land 
was  the  cause  of  my  father's  despair.  I  am  going  to  my  wife,  to 
Ti-hapai."*  The  mother  consented  and  said:  "  Oo,  O  my  son,  there 
are  the  two  sharks  waiting  for  you." 

It  is  not  superfluous  to  say  that  Tafa'i  was  already  known  in  Nine 
as  Ti-hapai's  husband.  Tafa'i,  accompanied  by  Arihi,  went  on  the  back 
of  the  two  faithful  sharks ;  they  met  the  sons  of  Pua-arii-tahi  surf- 
bathing.  Tafa'i  said  to  them :  "  Offspring  of  Pua-arii-tahi,  leap  (as 
fish  do)."     They  leaped  and  were  changed  into  whales. 

12.  Thia  name.  To  Nia-roa-i-Iti,  or  the  tall  oooonnt  at  Fiji,  is  alao  mentioned 
in  the  Rarotongan  vernon  of  Taaki  (or  Tafa'i,  or  Tawhaki),  see  <<  Hawaiki,*'  3rd 
edition,  p.  192.  Hiti,  Iti,  Fiti,  and  Viti,  are  the  names  for  the  Fiji  Gronp  in 
different  dialects.— Editob. 

*  In  the  Maori  version  of  Tawhaki  his  wife  is  Hapai.— Editob. 
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The  sharks  were  conversiQg  meanwhile :  "  Arihi  is  a  man  and  eta 
be  deyonred."  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  Tafa'i  was  sacred  to  then, 
being  Huauri's  son,  but  it  was  not  the  case  with  Arihi.  Ttfi4 
understood  their  wish  and  said :  "  Do  not !  I  have  been  twice  in  t 
critical  position,  and  twice  Arihi  helped  me." 

The  sharks  went  over  without  any  further  observations  and  brought 
the  voyagers  to  Nine.  It  happened  that  the  turtles  were  then  b 
abundance  in  that  country.  They  cooked  some  turtles  for  food,  dined, 
and  then  twilight  came.  At  night,  Tafa4  went  to  Ti-hapai*s  home. 
The  girl  did  not  know  it  was  Taf a4 ;  when  he  spoke  to  her  ibe 
answered :  '<  I  have  a  husband ;  he  is  called  Tafa%  and  I  am  waiting 
for  him."  Tafa'i  tried  to  explain:  "Well,  I  am  Tafa4."  In  vain ;  sIm 
paid  no  heed  to  him.  Tafa'i  said  again  :  '*  Feel  me  over."  She  did  ao; 
the  skin  was  slippery,  her  hand  would  not  grasp  him — thia  was  becaoM 
of  the  skin  of  the  fnailo  (a  fish).  Nevertheless  she  said :  '^  I  will  not  be 
yours."  Tafa4,  as  a  conclusion,  said :  "  Yon  will  repent  when  it  ii 
broad  daylight." 

He  laid  awake  all  the  night,  but  with  no  result ;  the  sun  rose  and  lie 
awakened  Ti-hapai.  She  saw  him;  O  wonder!  it  was  TafaH!  no 
mistake  was  possible  as  he  had  the  red  skin  of  the  maito.  Then  Tift'i 
fled.  Ti-hapai,  who  already  enjoyed  the  meeting  of  her  promind 
husband,  despairingly  pursued  him.  Hence  is  the  saying  :  "  Tifti 
runs,  and  Hapai  pursues ;  U  teipo  is  a  little  bird  who  wails  his  deir 
friend." 


THE    NORTH    PAUMOTUAN    VERSION    OF 
TAFA'I.* 


By  Aipi-Taroi-a-  Nui,  of  Rairoa, 
Paumotu  Ghoup. 


EPEU  na  te  vahine  ra  o  Bona^  i  te  amu  i  te  taata,  oia  lioi'e 
vahine  taehae  oia.  XJa  fanau  mai  tana  hoe  tamahine,  o  Hina 
te  ioa  o  taua  tamahine  nana  ra. 

Pau  roa  aera  te  taata  i  te  vahi  ta  taua  vahioe  e  parahi  ra,  maori 
ra  o  te  tane  a  Hina  o  tei  toe  mai,  oia  hoi  o  Manoihere.  Ua  faatapuni- 
hia  oia  na  roto  i  te  hoe  ana  e  vai  i  Orofara  '  (Haapape)  Tahiti. 

la  tae  i  te  p6  e  haere  atu  ai  o  Bona  i  rama  i  te  ia  na  nia  i  te  aau, 
ei  maa  na  raua  ma  tana  tamahine.  E  ua  reva  ana'e  ra  o  Bona  i  tai, 
i  reira  o  Hina  e  haere  ai  e  farerei  ai  i  tana  ra  tane,  ia  Manoihere. 

Ia  tae  oia  i  te  mato  tei  reira  taua  ana  e  parahihia  e  Manoihere  ra, 
i  reira  oia  e  faateniteni  ai,  na'o  tana  pehe : 

''  Manoihere  te  tane,  o  Hina  te  vahine,  a  puta  mai  i  vaho,  te  tumu 
o  te  papa  e,  vahia !  " 

I  reira  o  Manoihere  e  ui  mai  ai :  '*  Tei  hea  ra  o  Bona?  "  A  puoi 
atu  ai  a  Hina :  ''  Tei  te  aau  ro&ro&,  tei  te  aau  potopoto,  te  imiimi 
maa  ra  na  taua  tau  hoa.  Te  tumu  o  te  papa,  vahia ! ''  I  reira  e  vehe 
ai  te  mato  a  haere  mai  ai  Manoihere  i  rapaeau  e  farerei  ia  Hina.  I 
reira  atoa  o  Hina  e  horoa  atu  ai  i  te  maa  rii  tana  i  huna  ia  Bona. 

E  tae  roa'  tu  i  te  hora  e  ite  ai  o  Hina  e  hoi  mai  o  Bona,  i  reira  oia 
6  haere  i  vaho  tia  ai  e  tuoro  atu :  *'  la  haamauhia  te  papa." 

E  hoi  ia  o  Hina  i  reira  i  te  fare,  e  na  mua  hoi  oia  i  te  tae,  ei  muri 
rii  ae  o  Bona.  I  reira  o  Bona  e  tahu  ai  i  te  ahimaa ;  te  maa  nei  e  ia, 
e  honu,  e  urua,  e  mao,  e  ume,  e  te  mau  huru  ia  atoa.  E  a  ma  aera  te 
maa  e  pii  atu  ra  ia  Hina  e  haere  mai,  i  reira  atoa  o  Hina  e  huna  ai  i 
te  maa  tana  e  haapae  ei  maa  na  tana  tane.  Maere  noa  iho  ra  taua 
vahine  taehae  ra  i  te  toe  ore  o  te  maa,  te  mau  ia  i  noaa  mai  iana  e  pau 
roa  ia  i  te  airaa-maa  ho^  ra,  e  ua  tupu  hoi  tona  manao  i  te  huna  o 
Hina.  Ia  ahiahi  faahou  aera  ua  haepeu  haere  i  te  rama  mai  tei 
matauhia  e  ana  ra. 

*  ExpTMsed  in  the  Tahitian  dialect,  but  with  Beveral  Panmotu  words  intro- 
daoed. 

1.  Bona-nihoniho-roroa — Bona  long  teeth  :  also  Nona  (Tahitian). 

2.  That  oave  called  **  Te  Ana  o  Manoihere  *'  is  tntnaited.  vlV.  OTolvnb,lBbiA:\«^> 
alto  called  Uporu  in  ancient  time ;  which  was  alao  Bat&^a  diWfS^^  \  VSkns^. 
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ITa  haere  roa  o  Hina  e  tae  atu  ra  i  pihai  iho  i  taua  ana  m,  aa  tii5 
atu  ra  mai  tei  matauhia  e  ana  ra,  e  ua  ui  raai  o  Manoihere:  "Tei 
hea  o  Bona,"  a  puoi  atu  ai  a  Hina  mai  te  matamua  te  huru. 

Area  o  Hona  ua  pee  ia  Hina  e  ua  meho  i  roto  i  te  uru  aihere,  na 
faaroo  oia  i  ta  ratta  parau,  ua  haapiipii  e  ua  tani  lu.  I  reira  tona 
hoiraa  atu  mai  te  parau  i  roto  iana  iho:    ''Ha!  ua   noaa  mai  tea 


maa 


!  »» 


Haere  atu  ra  o  Bona  i  tua  e  raraai  e  ua  hoi  mai  ra  e  tahu  i  ta 
ahimaa,  e  huna  faahou  atu  ra  o  Hina  i  ta  Manoihere.  Haere  ato  ra 
teienei  rahine  o  Bona  i  pihai  iho  i  taua  ana  ra  e  fiiateniteni  aera:  '*0 
Manoihere  te  tane  .  .  ."  Manao  aera  o  Manoihere  o  tana  tera 
v&hine,  e  pii  atu  ra  oia  *'  Tei  hea  o  Bona  ?  "  Te  pahono  mai  nei 
Bona,  mai  ta  Hina  ra  :    *'  Tei  te  aau  ro&ro&     .     .     ." 

I  reira  te  veheraa  o  te  mato,  i  reira  to  Manoihere  haereraa  mai, 
tona  ia  harnraahia  e  Bona,  tapupuhia  atu  ra  e  amuhia  aera  i  taua  po 
e  pan  roa  ae  ra. 

E,  1  te  reira  po  ato 'a  ua  haere  o  Hina  e  farerei  i  tana  tane,  e  roo- 
hia,  te  fatafata  noa  ra  taua  ana  ra.  Te  iteraa  ia  ona  i  te  toto,  rare 
atu  ra  oia  i  taua  toto  e  tuu  ae  ra  i  nia  i  tona  upoo,  tona  ia  hororaa  e 
ao  aera,  tae  atu  ra  i  te  hoe  peho. 

I  te  iteraa  o  Bona  e  ua  horo  tana  tamahine,  i  reira  oia  e  auau  ai 
mai  te  parau  i  roto  i  tona  yaha :  *'  Ua  ora  hoi  taua  maa  e." 

Tapapa  atu  ra  na  te  ea  i  haerehia  e  Hina ;  roohia  tei  roto  o  Hioa 
i  te  peho  e  o  Bona  tei  nia  i  te  aivi,  te  pou  mai  nei  i  raro !  I  reira  hoi 
to  Hina  farereiraa  i  te  hoe  taata  ia  Noa,^  te  parau  raa  ia :  '*  £  Noa 
e !  teie  o  Bona,  te  au  mai  nei  ia'u  nei  ei  maa  nana,  eita  atoa  oe  e  ora, 
e  pau  oe!  '*  Te  puoi  mai  nei  o  Bona :  "la  haere  mai,  teie  tona  opn 
e  mo'e  ai  oia!"  Te  aratai  raahia  o  Hina  mai  te  parau  a  Noa: 
''  Tahuri  te  po,  maraga  te  ao,  a  tika  kia  Noli,  kua  kai  Noa  ki  to 
tagata." 

Aita  i  mure  taua  parau  ra,  te  pii  mai  ra  o  Bona  :  *'  Uii  paia  hoi  au 
e." 

Tupu  ae  ra  to  Bona  niho,  i  te  taa  nia  e  i  te  taa  raro,  i  te  ouina,  i 
'a4,  te  opu,  i  roa  ae  ra  tona  tino  i  te  niho.  Te  maraa  ia  to  Noa  omore 
mai  te  parau  e:  *' Teienei  rakau  Tane-te-rau-aitu,  tei  rave  te  reira 
kia  Te  Ahua  e  o  Hina  te  aku  tama." 

Te  haamama  mai  ra  taua  vahine  taehae  i  tona  vaha,  i  reira  to 
patia-raa-hia  na  i-oto  i  te  yaha  e  pipiha  atu  ra  taua  omore  na  te  ohuro. 
Te  pohe-roa-raa  ia  o  Bona  i  reira. 

Teie  ta  Hina  parau  ia  Noa:  *'  Ua  rahi  te  mauruuru  o  ton  aauia 
oe,  no  te  mea  eita  e  toe  te  taata  i  Tahiti  nei,  e  mou  roa  ia  Bona.  Ia 
farii  mai  oe  ia'u." 

Area  ra  e  taata  taehae  hoi  o  Noa.      Ua  taoto  ae  ra  raua ;  hapu  ae 

3.    l!io«k-YkllX\lh\a:^--^«^TL\lSC^NJC  V  ^\  Qc«BM\&I^SkS»l^M^^^^ 
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ra  te  yahine  e  fanau  mai  ra  te  tama,  o  Hema  taua  tamaroa  na  raua 
ra. 

Paari  roa  atu  ra  taua  tamaiti  i  reira,  e  tae  atu  ra  i  te  hoe  mahana, 
ua  haapii  mai  te  metua  yahiae :  ^'  A  haere  i  raro  i  te  peho,  e  ia  haere 
noa  mai  te  hoe  yahine  o  Huauri,^  e  arii  no  Niue,  eiaha  oe  e  faaite 
noa  atu  ia  oe,  a  tapuni  ra  i  raro  ae  i  te  apu  raau,  i  reira  oia  e  pauma 
ai  i  nia  i  taua  purau,  e  oua  i  roto  i  te  pape  a  hoi  ai  i  nia  i  tona  tau 
ma*o  e  haere  ai  i  tona  feuua." 

Manaonao  noa  ae  ra  taua  tamaiti  i  te  parau  a  te  metua,  haere  atu 
ra  oia,  e  tae  ae  atu  ra  i  te  yahi  i  parauhia,  inaha !  taua  yahine  te 
haere  mai  nei  na  nia  i  te  ma'o»  tapae  atu  ra  teie  nei  tau  ma'o  i  te  hiti 
o  te  anayai,  e  pauma  ae  ra  o  Huauri  i  nia  i  te  purau.  Te  haru-raa* 
hia  ia  e  Hema.  Area  e  yahine  puaai  te  reira,  e  te  paia  te  tino  i  te 
yare  o  te  ia.  Te  ite  mai  ra  o  Noa  i  taua  tamaiti  ana  ra,  eita  e  noaa 
iana  o  Huauri,  tuo  mai  nei  :  *'  Kayeiga  i  ruga,  na  ka  mahu  turua,  e 
roa  tapu  ko  Toiane  tei  yarua  tara  ia  mau/^ 

Tupu  ae  ra  to  Hema  puaai  i  taua  upu  ra,  mau  iho  ra  te  yahine, 
mai  te  ahu  ore,  e  rouru  anae  mai  te  upoo  e  tae  roa  i  raro ;  na'o  tana 
parnu  :  '*  O  tai  puapua,  o  tai  puamea,  e  arii  Huauri  i  te  tai  aratoro." 

Aratai  roahia  taua  yahine  i  te  fare  ;  parahi  atu  ra  i  reira,  e  hapu 
ae  ra.     Fanau  mai  ta  raua  hoe  tamaiti  o  Tafa4^  te  ioa. 

£  paari  rii  ae  ra  o  Tafa'i,  haere  atu  ra  e  amuimui  haere  i  tona 
mau  tuaana,  te  huaai  a  Pua-arii-tahi.*  Teie  to  ratou  ohipa,  e  totoie, 
aita  ra  e  upootia  ta  tera  ra  mau  tcunarii  i  ta  Tafa'i.  Te  riri  raa  ia 
ratou,  a  raye  ia  Tafa4,  taparahi  atu  ra.  Te  opua  ra  ratou  e  tapu  i 
tona  rima,  area  ua  parau  o  Arihi,®  no  roto  ia  ratou,  ua  parau  e: 
"  Eiaha,  e  yaiho  a  i  te  rima  o  to  tatou  teina  ei  rayeraa  ohipa  nana,  e 
aro  noa  ra  tatou  i  tona  aoao." 

Ua  na  reira  ratou,  e  hoi  anae  i  to  ratou  fare,  faaruehia  atu  ra 
Tafa'i  i  taua  yahi  ra,  yai  noa  mai  nei  e  tataha  atu  ra  te  mahana,  tia 
ae  ra  i  nia,  paipai  iho  ra  i  na  aoao.  Oto  haere  atu  ra,  e  tae  aera  i 
tona  ra  metua  yahine  ia  Huauri ;  ite  mai  ra  teie,  na'o  tana  parau : 
"  Na  yai  ra  teie  nei  taata  taetae  af&o,  parau  e  a  tii  ona  ia'u.  Ahiri  i 
tou  ra  fenua  i  Niue,  yahine  maitai  tana  o  Ti-hapai  ^  i  reira.''  I  te 
rayeraa  i  tana  mau  ohipa  rii  i  te  reira  mahana,  te  oto  noa  iti  i  tana 
tamaiti. 

Tae  ae  ra  i  te  ho^  mahana,  amui  faahou  atu  ra  o  Tafa'i  i  ta  Pua- 
arii-tahi.     Faatere  atu  ra  i  te  pahi  e  haamani  ino  faahou  atu  ra  ratou 

4.  See  number  6  of  Gknealogfical  aoooant. 

6.  Tala4-<i'o-iira,  red  skin:  or  Tkfa'i-nriiiri-i-te-tamii-o-Hawai'L  See 
genealogical  aoooimt,  number  7. 

6.  See  genealogical  aoooant,  number  8.  (Arihi  (Earihi)  is  Tawhaki's  brother 
in  the  Maori  and  Rarotongan  yernons. — EDrroB.) 

7.  See  genealogical  acconnt,  number  9. 
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iana.     la  farerei  o  Huauri  ia  Tafa*i  auaaei  oia  e  parau  faahoa  ai  nui 
te  matamua  ra. 

Tupu  roa  ae  ra  to  Hema  riri  e  te  haam&,  tafere  atu  ra,  te  haere  n 
oia  e  farerei  i  te  tini  o  Matuauru,  tona  ia  fifiraa  i  roto  i  to  ratoa  npea, 
afaihia  atu  ra  i  te  p6,  hopoihia  atu  ra  i  te  fare  hamuti,  ei  paepae  titi- 
oraa  na  ratou. 

E  paan  roa  aera  o  Tafa'i,  te  opuaraa  ia  i  tona  tore  e  haere  e  tii  i 
tona  metua  i  te  p6.  Parau  atu  ra  ia  Arihi  e  haere  raua.  Te  haere- 
raa  ia  e  roohia  atu  ra  te  ho^  tnpuna  vahine  na  raua  o  Ui  ^  te  ioa.  £ 
matapo  oia  ;  te  tahu  ra  oia  i  te  auahi,  e  ama  ae  ra,  haapoi  aera  i  t» 
ahi-maa  mai  te  taio  maite  i  te  maa  tana  e  eu.  E  maoro  aera,  haii 
mai  ra  i  te  ahi-maa  e  maheu  roa  aera,  e  ia  rave  o  Ui  i  te  maa,  ua 
rave  atoa  hoi  o  Arihi.  I  te  iteraa  atu  o  Ui  e  ua  ravehia  tetahi  pae  o 
te  maa,  tupu  iho  ra  toaa  manao  e,  e  taata,  te  raveraa  ia  i  tana  upea  e 
huri  aera  i  te  tooa  o  te  r&.  Ia  af ai  oia  i  nia,  aita  e  taata  i  mau  mai; 
huri  iho  ra  i  te  pae  apatoa,  afai  ae  ra,  aita  e  taata. 

Na  reira  hoi  i  te  pae  hitia  o  te  r&  e  i  te  pae  apatoeraa  hoi.  Te 
tumu  ra  i  ore  raua  i  te  fifi,  no  te  mea  e,  ua  rave  i  te  aea  o  te  upea  e 
ua  afai  i  nia. 

Yaiho  iho  ra  ia  ohipa  o  Ui,  iriti  aera  i  tona  maro ;  of  era  i  te  hitia 
o  te  r& ;  e  aita  e  &  e  taata  i  ata ;  na  reira  hoi  i  te  tooa  o  te  ra,  e  aita 
atu  ra  oia  i  f aaroo  i  te  ata ;  na  reira  hoi  i  te  pae  apatoa  e  i  te  pae 
apatoerau,  e  ho^  &  huru.  Faaea  iho  ra  o  Ui  i  reira.  Auanei  ra  oia  e 
huri  ai  i  tona  ohure  i  te  tooa  o  te  ra.  I  reira  to  Arihi  parau  raa: 
''A,  e  ravea  puai  tena!  a  horo  taua  i  te  hitiraa  mahana."  Te  hfiraa 
ia  o  Ui  mai  te-parau  :  **  Pipiro  te  rai  i  te  hA  no  Ui." 

Area  i  te  yahi  i  hae^ehia  e  te  matai  o  taua  hu  ra,  ua  f  atifati  te  am, 
e  ua  parari  te  ofai.  Huri  atu  ra  i  tona  ohure  i  te  tooa  o  te  r&  mai  te 
parau  i  faahitihia  i  te  matamua  ra.  E  no  te  mea  ra  aita  roa  e  ftui&a 
i  taua  ravea  ra,  manao  iho  ra  oia  mai  te  parau  i  roto  iana  iho:  "A, 
ho^  a'u  ravea  toe,  e  taata  paari  rahi  teie." 

Rave  ae  ra  o  Ui  i  tana  mat&u  e  taora  atu  ra.  O  Arihi  ra,  raua  o 
Tafa'i,  tei  te  tooa  o  te  xk,  Tei  roto  taua  matau  i  te  ura,  e  e  uruhia  te 
varua  no  te  nehenehe  o  taua  taoa  ra.  Te  parauraa  atu  ra  o  Tafa'i  ia 
Arihi:  **  Eiaha  e  mata'u."  Puoi  mai  ra  o  Arihi  '*  Eita."  Haere  ata 
ra  o  Arihi  e  rave  i  taua  taoa  ra,  tuihia  atu  ra  i  te  *e'e.  No  te  iteraa  o 
Ui  e,  e  taata,  haamaru  mai  ra  i  te  anave,  e  i  muri  iho  tamau  mai  hoi, 
puta  roa  atu  ra  o  Arihi  i  te  aoao.  Tona  ia  hororaa  i  te  pae  apatoa  la 
mai  taua  anave  ra.  Parau  atu  ra  o  Ui,  na'o  tana  parau  :  ''la  mau  te 
ia  a  te  ruahine.*' 

I  reira  o  Tafa'i  te  piiraa  mai :  "  E  Ui !  a  pae  to  i'a,  a  nx^iia  i  te 
Mao-huaiape,  te  vai  atu  ra  te  oto  taeae."     Te  pii  mai  ra  o  Ui :  "  Eiaha 

8.  'Ui  &  Hiiia-i-te-a*a-tama  aheady  spoken  of,  see  gpeneologioal  acooant, 
number  ^. 

9.  BeeTe^\aBXLN«r«ioTi--^vn., 
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ehauti;  e  mat&u  maitai  tena  o  Maaia-i-te-ra4^<^  e  anave  matai  o 
Puhuru-Meamea."  *  * 

Horo  atu  ra  Arihi  na  te  pae  hitia  o  te  ra  e  i  te  pae  apatoerau,  ua 
mou  tona  puai.  I  reira  o  Tafa4  te  paumaraa  i  nia  i  te  haari,  ia  te 
Niu-roa-i-Hiti^ '  te  ioa,  pii  mai  ra :  **  E  Ui  e  !  fariu  mai  na  to  mata  i 
atau."  Taora  atu  ra  o  Tafa*i  i  te  haari  i  nia  i  to  Ui  mata  atau ;  e  pii 
faahou  atu  ra  :•  *'  E  Ui !  fariu  mai  na  to  inata  i  te  pae  aui."  Taorahia 
mai  ra,  ara  ae  ra  te  mata,  ite  mai  ra  i  taua  mootua  nana  ra,  te  raveraa 
ia  ia  Arihi.  iriti  atu  ra  i  te  mat&u,  e  ho4  i  te  ihu  mai  te  oto,  na  reira 
atu  ra  ho'i  ia  Tafa'i. 

Parahi  atu  ra  teie  nei  tau  tamaiti  e  maoro  ae  ra.  Aita  ra  ta  raua 
e  ravea  e  noaa  ai  Matua-uru;  te  uiraa  ia  o  Tafa'i  ia  Ui  i  te  ravea ; 
teie  ta  TJi  i  faaite  niai,  *'  E  hamani  i  na  .up^a  e  ono,  e  haaati  i  te  nuu 
Matua-uru." 

Na  reira  hoi  raua,  e  oti  aera  na  upea  e  ono,  haaati  roa  raua  i  te 
nuu  i  te  upea  matamua,  e  na  reira  hoi  i  te  piti,  e  te  torn,  a  tae  i  te 
ono. 

Haere  atu  ra  Tafa4  i  te  vahi  titio  raa  e  tii  ia  Hema ;  e  roohia  atu 
ra  o  Hema,  te  parau  mai  nei  oia  :  *'  Eiaha  e  ru  i  te  taparahi  ia'u,  ia 
ao  ra."  Te  manao  ra  oia  e  o  Matua-uru  te  haru  nei  iana.  I  reira  to 
Tafa'i  na'oraa  e :  ''  0  vau  teie,  o  Tafa4,  ta  oe  na  tamaiti.*'  Puoi  mai 
ra  Hema  :  '*  E,  aita  ia  e  tae  mai  i  onei  i  te  tini  o  Matua-uru." 

Rave  noa  atu  ra  o  Tafa4  ia  Hema  e  amo  atu  ra  i  rapaeau.  Hoi 
faahou  atu  ra  i  roto  i  te  fare,  tutui  haere  atu  ra  i  te  auabi,  e  horo  atu  ra 
i  rapaeau ;  i  reira  to  raua  papairaa  i  te  mau  varua,  e  pau  roa  ae  ra. 

Hoi  atu  ra  ratou  e  o  Hema  ia  Huauri.  I  reira  to  Taf  a4  parauraa  i 
te  metua  vahine :  **  Te  haere  nei  au  i  te  fenua  ta  oe  i  parau  mai  ra,  a 
inoino  ai  ton  metua  ia  oe  ra,  e  tii  i  te  vahine  ra  ia  Ti-hapai."  Puoi  mai 
ra  Huauri :  *' A  haere,  tei  te  miti  tena  na  ma*o." 

Area  ra  ua  tui  te  roo  o  Tafa'i  i  Nine  e,  e  tane  na  Ti-hapai.  Haere 
atu  ra  o  Tafa'i  raua  o  Arihi  na  nia  i  te  ma'o ;  roohia  atu  te  mau  tamarii 
a  Pua->arii-tahi,  te  home  ra.  Parau  atn  ra  Tafa'i :  "  Te  fanaua  a 
Pua-arii-tahi  e  1  a  oho."  I  reira  to  ratou  hororaa ;  riro  atu  ra  ei 
paraoa. 

Haere  atu  ra  raua  i  to  raua  tere.  Te  parauraa  ia  na  ma'o :  "  E 
taata  o  Arihi,  e  au  ia  amuhia."  Te  parauraa  ia  o  Tafa'i :  "  Eiaha,  e 
piti  au,  iti,  e  piti  ona  tautururaa  ia'u." 

Haere  roa  atu  ra  teie  nei  tau  mao  e  tae  atu  ra  i  Nine  ra.  Roohia  e 
honu  te  i'a  i  taua  fenua  ra,  te  nee  haere  noa  ra.  Eu  atu  ra  ratou  e  huai 
mai  ra,  tamaa  iho  ra,  e  mairi  iho  ra  te  mahana,  ahiahi  atu  ra.     E  ia 

10  and  11. — See  Tahitian  version,  Uira ;  where  the  line  is  Maaia-i-te-rai  and 

the  hook  Puham-mamnaa,  which  seems  to  be  right.  (Manaia  is  the  Maori  name. — 
Editob.) 

12.  See  genealogical  aoooont,  number  10. 
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poixi  86  ra,  haere  atu  ra  oTafa4  i  te  fare  o  taaa  vahine  ra  o  ''Ti-hapai/' 
Aita  roa  oia  i  manao  e  o  Taf  a4  tera  ;  i  te  parauraa  ata  tana  tamaiti 
iana  na'o  tana  parau :  '*  E  tane  ta*n  o  Tafa4,  te  tiai  nei  an."  Te  pann 
mai  ra  Tafa'i  ''  0  vau  nei  &."  Aita  ra  tana  vahine  i  vara  noa  ata  i  tina 
parau.  Na'o  laahou  &  oia :  '*  Fafa  mai  na  oe  ia'n."  Na  reira  hoi  o 
Ti-hapai,  e  aita  te  rima  e  man  e  mea  paia  noa,  no  to  Tafa4  iri,  e  in 
maito.  Area  na  parau  taua  vahine.  "  Eita  vau  e  ati  ia  oe."  Paran 
aera  o  Tafa'i :  '*  E  tatara  hapa  oe  ia  ao." 

Ara  noa  aera  tana  tamaiti  e  ao  noa  ae  ra,  aita  ra  taua  vahine  ra  i 
ati ;  hiti  aera  te  mahana,  faaara  atu  ra  Tafa4  ia  Ti-hapai,  e  ara  ae  ra, 
te  hioraa  atu  ra  o  Tafa4  mau.  Eita  e  mo^  e  taata  uteute  oia  no  te  iri 
maito.  I  reira  to  Taf a4  hororaa,  tapapa  atu  ra  o  Ti-hapai ;  no  reira  te 
parau  i  na'ohia  ai :  ''  E  horo  Tahaki,  e  am  Hapai ;  e  manu  iti  te  teipo, 
tagi  mai  tona  hoa  rire." 


HE  KOREEO  MO  TARA-WHATA. 


Na  TaXAANUI  TaBAKAWA  I  TUHITUILL 


KO  tenei  tipuna,  a  Tara-wh&ta,  i  kau  mai  me  ona  kuri,  mai  Hawaiki 
ra  ano.  I  whakataetae  ia  kia  ma  runga  mai  ia  i  a  "  Te  Ara- 
tawhao/'  te  waka  o  Toi-te-huatalii  i  a  ia  i  hoe  mai  i  Hawaiki  ki  teuei 
motn.  Heoi,  kihai  i  taea  te  tatari  a  Toi ;  a  haere  mai  ana  a  Tara-whata 
ma  mnga  i  a  Tara-kau-ika — he  taniwha.  He  uaua  rawa  ki  tona  mohio 
ihoy  ka  kite  ia  i  te  poro-tawhao  rakau  e  tere  ana.  Ka  hikoia  e  ia,  koira 
he  waka  mona.  Na,  erangi  ko  ana  kori  ano  tona  whakamanratanga  a 
tona  ngakao.  A^  ka  n  mai  ki  Paepae-aotea,  ka  titia  tona  om-pere 
tapn,  i  manaakitea  ia  e  ona  m&na- taniwha.  Ka  mohio  hoki  ia  kua  n 
ia  ki  ata,  ka  kite  mai  ia  i  nga  mannga  nei  e  tu  atu  ana — a  Pu-tauaki, 
a  Mou-tohora,  a  Tnhaa.  A,  ka  mea  ia  me  waibo  tona  maro-taniwha 
i  reira,  i  Paepae-aotea,  me  kaa  noa  mai  ia  ki  Tuhaa.  Eatahi  ka  kau 
mai  te  pakeke  nei,  ka  aha  i  waho  o  Motiti,  kua  kite  i  a  Mannganui  i  te 
pnaha  o  Taoranga  nei.  Kua  mohio  nga  kuri  ko  te  wahi  tutata  tera,  ka 
whakaman  ki  Mannganui  te  kau.  A,  ka  u  ki  uta,  ko  nga  kuri  kua  u 
tuatahL  Ka  riri  te  tangata  nei  ki  ona  kuri  no  te  putanga  ki  mua  i  a 
ia.  Ka  eke  atu  a  M&hu  ki  uta  ki  mua  atu  i  ona  kuri,  ka  riri  mai  ki 
ona  kuri  kd  takahi  atu  i  a  ia.  Ka  nanao  iho  tona  ringa  ki  te  kohatu, 
ka  niauria  atu  e  ia  ki  runga  i  te  toropuke,  kei  te  matamata  ra-to  o 
Mannganui,  ko  Tai*rongo  te  ingoa  o  taua  wahi.  Ka  tu  i  reira  ka 
whakaero  i  a  ia,  a,  ka  whiuwhiu  atu  i  nga  rimu  ki  runga  i  nga  kohatu, 
ka  titiro  atu  ki  ona  kuri.  Katahi  ka  poua  atu  te  karakia — ^he  tipi.  Tu 
tonu  atu  nga  kuri  ra,  kua  kohatu.     Na  1  e  tu  nei  ano  aua  kuri  i  naianei. 


A  no  te  20  o  nga  ra  o  Hanuere  1910,  ka  rere  au  ki  runga  i  te  titna 
Yd  te  tiki  i  nga  kohatu  i  taua  tuahu.  A,  riro  mai  ana  nga  kohatu  e  ono 
i  reira  e  titi  ana ;  naku  i  unuunu  mai.  Erangi  he  mea  matahura  ano  e 
au— e  ono  o  te  puke,  te  kau  no  te  whakaahu  nui  o  te  tu&hu,  ko  te  puke, 
ko  te  tihi,  ko  waenganui  o  te  tuahu.  A  ka  utaina  mai  e  maua  ko  te 
Pakeha  ki  reinga  ki  te  tima. 

I  rere  tonu  atu  i  taua  haora  ano  ki  Matakana  ki  te  tiki  atu  i  nga 
kohatu  i  putua  ki  reira.  Ko  aua  kohatu  no  runga  i  a  '*  Tainui,"  waka 
o  HotU'Toa  r&na  ko  Rata.     Ko  te  wahi  i  '^xxtxiLa  «i  ^xxa^YOcaXxvtav, 
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ko  tahi  ra,  a  waiho  tonn  iho  hei  wahi-tapu.  A^  he  mea  naoao  niku  i 
roto  i  te  wai  ka  riro  ake,  e  ono ;  ko  tahi  te  kohata  nui,  i  panuidia  te 
hanga.  Ki  takn  rongo  ko  taua  kohata  he  patakitaki  no  te  nohoangi 
o  Te  Tomota  tnngane  o  Hikonga,  wahine  a  Tama-whariua,  nri  o  Te 
Rangi-hoa-whiri  uai.  A,  koia  aao  ahau  i  kaha  ai  ki  te  tiki  i  ant 
kohata,  no  te  mea  ka  whai  mana  ahau  ki  ana  kohata  i  tokn  tipana,  i  a 
Te  Tomota,  ara : — 

Tomota       =  Hineheni 


HiDemomo  =  Whaie-koiwi 

L 

TeToi        =Baiihiiia 

I 

Patomoana  =Te  Ipn-Tarakawa 


Takaanni  Tarakawa 

Erangi  ana  kohata  no  ronga  i  a  Tainui ;  no  te  mahuetanga  ki  rein 
ka  whai  mana  enei  tapona,  he  ahakoa,  ko  aaa  tapana  he  an  no  Toroa, 
no  te  waka  nei  ko  '*  Mata-ataa." 

Heoi,  i  riro  katoa  mai  i  a  an  aaa  kohata  tapa,  ka  titia  e  aa  ki  rnnga 
i  nga  tnaha  e  roa  kei  roto  i  te  pa-whakairo  a  Te  Kawanatanga  i  Te 
Whakarewarewa,  Rotoraa.  Ko  aaa  kohata,  e  raa-te-kaa-ma-raa  o 
Taaranga,  e  iwa  o  Maketo.  Ko  aaa  kohata  i  tikina  e  aa  i  Maketa,  he 
kohata  tapa.  E  raa  no  Nga-toka-taraa,  e  raa  no  Toka-paroii  te  pongt 
o  te  kei  o  "  Te  Arawa  "  waka,  tona  ingoa  ko  '*Tangi-harara,"  e  roa  no 
te  pito  ki  te  iha  o  *'  Te  Arawa."  A,  ko  te  taaha,  ko  Koare-taia,  kei 
ata  tata  tona  mai,  he  taaha  na  Kaha-mata-momoe;  he  whare  do 
Tama-te-kapaa  raaa  ko  te  tama  ko  Tahoro  kei  ranga  tona  ake ;  e  ta 
nei  ano  nga  toko-kohata  i  te  taaha.  Ko  toka  hoa  i  haere  ai  maoa  ki 
te  tiki  i  nga  oha  a  o  maaa  tapana  ko  Aperahama  Tama-i-whakangait>, 
he  nri  rangatira  na  Whakaae  tahi  maaa. 


THE   8T0EY  OF   TARA-WHATA. 


TBAN8LATION. 

[This  story  maj  be  interestmg  some  day  as  ahowizig  the  urigin  of  the  stones  on  the 
altan  within  the  jm  built  by  the  Gk>yernment  at  Botonia.] 

THIS  ancestor,  Tara-whata,  swam  hither  with  his  dogs  right  away 
from  Hawaiki.  He  endeavoured  to  come  here  in  the  '*  Ara-tawhao,'' 
the  canoe  of  Toi-te-haatahi,  when  he  came  from  Hawaiki  to  this  island. 
But  Toi  could  not  wait  for  him  ;  so  Tara-whata  came  on  Tara-kauika, 
a  taniwhdy  or  monster.  It  was  a  difficult  undertaking,  he  thought,  but 
he  found  a  log  of  firewood  afloat,  and  bestrode  it  as  a  canoe  for  himself. 
But  his  dogs  were  his  means  of  quieting  his  fears.  And  so  he  landed 
at  Paepae-aotea  (in  the  Bay  of  Plenty),  and  there  stuck  in  his  sacred 
uru'pere,  his  supernatural  powers  having  been  propitious.  He  knew 
that  he  had  reached  near  to  the  land  because  he  saw  the  mountain 
before  him,  that  is  Pu-tauaki  (Mt.  Edgecome),  besides  Moutohora 
Island  (off  Whakatane)  and  Tuhua  (Mayor  Island).  He  concluded  to 
leave  at  Paepae-aotea  his  maro'ianiwha  ( /am ti^Aa- belt,  but  ?  refers  to 
the  taniwha,  or  log,  that  he  came  on)  and  swim  to  Tuhua  Island.  So 
the  old  man  took  to  swimming,  and  passed  outside  of  Motiti  Island  (off 
Tauranga),  whence  he  saw  Maunga-nui  hill  at  the  entrance  to  Tauranga 
harbour.  His  dogs  knew  that  that  was  the  nearest  part,  so  he  directed 
his  course  to  Maunga-nui,  and  there  landed,  but  his  dogs  were  about  to 
arrive  first.  He  was  angry  with  his  dogs  because  they  preceded  him. 
M&hu*  landed  first  before  the  dogs,  and  he  was  angry  with  them  (or 
kept  them  back)  lest  they  trod  on  him.  He  took  a  stone  in  his  hand 
and  carried  it  up  to  a  hiUock  situated  at  the  west  side  of  Maunga-nui, 
the  name  of  which  place  is  Tai-rongo.  He  stood  there  and  purged 
himself  of  any  evil  influence  due  to  the  new  land,  casting  some  seaweed 
on  the  rock  as  an  offering.  He  then  turned  to  his  dogs  and  recited  an 
incantation  called  a  iipt ;  they  were  immediately  turned  into  stone. 
Behold !  they  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day  ! 


On  the  20th  of  January,  1910,  I  went  in  a  steamer  to  fetch  those 
stones  from  the  altar  there.  I  found  six  of  them  that  were  sticking  up 
and  pulled  them  out.     But  I  first  removed  the  evil  influence  of  the  tapu 

*  Hahn  is  probably  another  name  for  Tara-whata. 
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by  incantation  (mato-Atira).  There  were  six  stones  on  the  hillock,  ind 
ten  from  the  top  of  the  altar  on  the  summit,  from  the  midst  of  the  alttr. 
Then  the  white  man  and  I  placed  them  on  board  the  steamer. 

Within  the  same  honr  we  crossed  to  Matakana  Island  to  fetch  some 
stones  that  laid  there.  These  stones  were  brought  here  on  board  the 
'<  Tainui "  canoe  from  EEawaiki  under  Hotu-roa  and  Batii.  The  place 
where  the  stones  laid  was  a  toaAt-toj9ti  (sacred  place,  burial  ground). 
I  procured  six  stones  from  the  water,  one  of  which  was  flat.  I  hsTe 
heard  that  that  stone  was  a  screen  (shelter  to  a  house)  belonging  to 
Te  Tomotu,  brother  of  EUkonga,  the  wife  of  Tama-wharioa,  descendant 
of  Te  Rangi-hou-whiri  (ancestor  of  Ngai-Te-Rangi  of  Tauranga). 
And  it  was  in  consequence  of  my  connection  with  them  that  I  wm 
enabled  to  procure  the  stones  through  my  ancestor  Te  Tomotu,  thus  :— 

TeTomntu  ^Hine-hem 

! 

Hine-momo  ^  Whare-koiwi 

1 

TeTni  =  Ban-hula 


Pato-moaiia  =  Te  Ipa-Tuakawm 


Takaanui-Tarakawm 

Those  stones  came  in  "  Tainui "  canoe,  and  on  being  left  there,  the 
above  ancestors  had  power  over  them  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
the  descendants  of  Toroa,  captain  of  *'  Mata-atua  "  canoe. 

I  brought  away  all  those  sacred  stones  and  placed  them  on  the  two 
altars  in  the  carved  pa  belonging  to  the  Government  at  Ta  Whakarewa- 
rewa,  Botorua.  Of  those  stones  there  are  twelve  from  Tauranga,  moe 
from  Maketu,  the  latter  being  also  sacred  stones.  Two  came  from 
Nga-toka-turua,  two  from  Toka-parori,  the  anchor  of  the  canoe 
"  Te  Arawa,"  the  name  of  which  is  Tangi-haruru  ;  two  came  from  the 
bow  end  of  *'  Te  Arawa,"  which  is  near  the  altar  called  "  Koare-taia," 
just  inland,  which  was  the  altar  of  Kahu-mata-momoe.  There  is  (the 
site  of)  the  house  of  Tama-te-kapua  and  his  son  Tuhoro  just  above  that 
place,  where  the  stone  supports  of  the  altar  still  stand.  My  companion, 
in  procuring  these  valuable  objects  of  our  ancestors,  was  Aperahama 
Tama-i-whakangaro,  both  of  us  being  descendants  of  Whakaue  (epony- 
mous ancestor  of  Ngati-Whakaue  of  Botorua). 
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(oontzvubd). 

No.  18. 


KO  TE  TAEANGA  MAI  0  TE  PAI  0  KURUNAKI  KI 
EAROTONGA  NEI,  I  TE  MATAITI,  1820. 


Na  MaBETU  I   TATA. 


IMUATANGANA,  i  te  vai  eteneanga  o  Earotonga,  kua  tae  mai 
te  p&i  Papaa,  ko  Kurunaki  te  ingoa  o  te  rangatira ;  ko  Tiyini  te 
mete,  ko  Tiaori,  ko  Tere,  ko  Taparau  e  Tumu,  ko  nga  Fapaa  ia  i  nmga 
i  taua  p&i  ra.  Ko  Kaoa  e  Tino  e  puke  tangata  kerekere  ia.  Ko  Yere- 
tuii  e  Tape  no  Nu  Zealand  raua.  Ko  Te  Are  e  Tomo  no  Tahiti  mai 
raua,  e  nga  vaine  tokorua  ko  Tavai  e  Tumai.  E  nga  vaine  Papaa 
tokorua,  ko  Mere  e  Nati,  ko  nga  vaine  Papaa  ia,  tokoa  i  runga  i  taua 
p&lra. 

Kua  tutau  taua  pai  ra  ki  raro  i  te  ava  i  Yai-kokopu  i  Nga-Tangiia 
nei.  Tera  ta  ratou,  e  ko  nono.  Kua  noo  ratou  e  torn  marama.  Tera 
te  tuatua  i  kitea  mai  mei  runga  i  taua  pai  ra,  na  Yeretini  e  Te  Are  i 
akakite  mai  i  te  ingoa  o  Te  Atua,  e  tera  te  Atua  ko  Tiova,  e  ko 
Tititarai.  Ko  te  Atua  maata  la  i  runga  i  te  rangi  e  te  pa  enua  katoa, 
ko  to  raua  ingoa  ia  i  akakite  mai. 

Kua  tupu  te  pekapeka  i  taua  pal  ra ;  na  te  tangata  Barotonga  tetai 
papaki  i  te  pekapeka,  na  ratou  i  akakoko  ana  kia  rave  te  Papaa  i  te 
kai,  te  akari,  te  puaka,  e  te  vaine.  Na  te  vaine  tetai  pae  i  te  inagaro 
ki  te  Papaa ;  na  te  Papaa  tetai  pae,  i  te  arumaki  aere  i  te  vaine  ma  te 
tari  ki  runga  i  te  pal  noo  ei  te  vaine.  E  ono-ngauru  tangata  i  te  rave 
i  te  angaanga  a  te  Papaa  i  te  ko  i  te  nono.  Ko  te  nono  i  mua  i  te 
marae  te  ka  koia  e  te  Papaa ;  kua  riri  te  tangata  i  te  tanoanoaia  ra  te 
marae,  kua  rave  aere  ua  i  te  kai  e  tae  ua  atu  ki  Arai-te-tonga  i  o 
Makea  Tinirau.  Kua  tuku  i  te  ata  akari  a  Makea,  kua  tari  ki 
Nga-Tangiia  ki  runga  i  te  pal  e  te  tangata  i  taua  are  akari  ra.  Kite 
akera  .a  Eupe,  kua  tangi  ki  te  tuakana ;  kua  aru  mai  i  nga  Papaa  i  te 
akari ;  rokoia  mai  tei  Titama  te  noo  ra ;  tei  reira  nga  Papaa  e  te 
tangata  i  te  tari  i  te  akari.  Kua  tuatua  (?  a  Rupi)  ki  te  tangata,  e  ta  i 
nga  Papaa,  e  kia  okorua  Papaa,  ko  Tiaori  e  ko  Tere,  ko  n%a  P%.^^a^  vd. 
i(?e)  taia. 
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Kua  aere  mai  ra  a  Eupe  e  tae  maira  ki  Turangi,  kua  tomo  atu  n 
ki  TOto  i  te  are  o  Tupe,  kua  pati  atura  i  te  toki,  "  Omai  te  toki,  ka  aere 
au  ka  tipu  rakau."  Kare  i  akakite  e,  ka  aere  a  ia  ka  ta  i  te  Papaa. 
Kua  apai  atura  i  te  toki  e  tae  atura  ki  Avana,  i  Kaireva,  i  te  are  o  Te 
Ika-moe-ava.  Te  moe  ua  rai  a  Yeretini  i  te  ngutupa,  kua  kona  i  te 
kava  maori,  e  nga  vaine  Barotonga  tokorua  i  te  koi  i  te  kutu.  Eiu 
kapiki  atura  a  Hupe,  "  E  Rangi  e  !  "  E  ariu  mai  ra  te  mata  ki  a  Rape 
kua  tipu  atura  a  Kupe  i  te  kaki,  motu  atu  ra  te  mimiti,  taka  ke  atun 
te  kopapa.  E  tangata  meitaki  e  te  toa,  taua  tangata,  e  tangata  mati 
tata  e  unonga  oki  na  ratou,  no  ratou  rai  te  ingoa  a  Bangi.  Kare  a 
Bupe  i  tangi  ki  te  tamaine,  ki  a  Bangi-uira ;  ko  te  vaine  la  a  Yeretini. 
Kua  uri  atura  a  Bupe  ki  roto  i  te  are  i  te  kopapa  o  taua  tangata. 

Kua  tae  a  Te  Ivinui  (?  Tivini),  te  rangatira-paraparau,  kua  kapiki 
maira  ''  E  Bangi !  "  ma  tetai  Papaa  ko  Taparau  te  ingoa.  Tomo  atnn 
a  Bupe  ki  vao,  tipu  atura  ki  te  toki,  e  topa  atura  la  ki  raro,  mate  atun 
a  Taparau,  oro  atura  a  Tivini,  te  rangatira-paraparau  ki  runga  i  te  pal; 
aru  atura  a  Bupe,  kare  i  rokoia  atu,  e  puia  maira  a  Bupe,  kare  e  poaki 
i  roto  i  te  pupui.  Ora  atura  a  Tivini,  kake  atura  ki  runga  i  te  poti  e 
tae  atura  ki  runga  i  te  pal,  akakite  atura  e,  kua  mate  nga  Papaa  i  iita. 
Mataku  atura  te  tangata  i  runga  i  te  pa!  ko  te  taia  aea  ratou,  ma  te 
rave  rai  i  te  angaanga  a  te  Papaa  i  runga  i  te  pal.  Kare  te  Papaa  i 
takina  kino  mai  i  te  tangata  i  runga  i  te  pai. 

Tera  te  ara  i  taia  ai  nga  Papaa,  ko  te  noni  i  te  are  akari  a  Makea, 
ka  riri  ei  a  Bupe,  ta  atura  i  te  Papaa,  e  iku  atura  ki  te  tangata  Titama 
e  taia  la  te  Papaa.  Arumaki  maira  e  tae  maira  ki  Matavera,  raoka 
iora  a  Tere,  mate  atu  ra  ia,  kotikoti  iora,  kai  atura.  £  arumakiia 
maira  tetai  e  tae  mai  ki  Pouara,  rauka  mai  ra  tetai,  a  Tiaori,  mate 
atura  ia ;  keia  ia  e  te  etene,  kainga  ia  atura  e  te  tangata.  £  kite  akeia 
a  Pa  e  Kainuku,  riri  atura  i  taia  ia  ra  nga  Papaa,  akakite  atura  e,  na 
Makea,  ko  te  are  akari  te  ara. 

E  kite  akera  a  Moe-itiki-oki  e  kua  mate  te  Papaa  kua  taia,  e  kua 
ta  atura  i  a  Nati  te  vaine  Papaa ;  kua  kai  atura  i  te  vaine  Papaa  ra  e 
noo  oki  i  tona  ngutuare.  '' Aue  te  etene  e  ! "  Kare  i  tangi  ki  te  vaine 
meitaki.  Ko  te  tokoa  la  i  nga  Papaa  i  taia  ;  toko  toru  tane,  okokai 
vaine.     Ko  Yeretini  e  tangata  Nu  Zilani  la  ka  tokorima. 

E  tae  akera  ki  te  aiai,  kua  kake  maira  te  Papaa  ki  uta,  ka  tamakl 
Tera  a  Nga-Tangii&  ma  Avarua  kua  noo  ki  roto  i  te  ngangaere  te 
pipinianga.  £aa  kake  mai  te  Papaa  ka  opu  ua,  kua  tae  maira  te  poti 
ki  uta,  kua  kake  maira  tetai  Papaa,  ko  Tumu  te  ingoa,  kua  taki  main 
i  te  pupui.  Mate  atura  te  tangata  ko  Kitikiti-akiri,  topa  atari  ki 
raro.  Kua  ati  atura  te  tangata  ki  te  enua,  kua  tari  i  to  ratou  apinga 
ki  te  maunga  ma  te  atua,  e  ono  ra  i  te  nooanga.  Kua  aere  atun  nga 
ariki,  kua  akamoe  i  te  au — ^ko  te  puaka  e  te  kava  te  kai — ^i  te  aereanga 
e  tiki  atuxa  \  Ti!g«LT«x^^^T%.\cL^\si>^^\s^  V^  >3ja»  Kua  ongi  atom  i  te 
Papaa  ma  tige^  TWi^VMro^  \«c\.  ^\stt^\\ft  TiR«ia>Ki.\fe-^B», 5^,,  "'^^ss^.^s^^^^a. 
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tutaki  maira  te  Papaa  i  te  aronga  rave  angaanga,  e  kua  akaoki  mai  te 
tan^ta  i  runga  i  te  pal  ki  uta. 

Aere  atura  te  paT,  apai  atura  i  a  Tapairu-  ariki  e  Matakava-au  e 
Xupauta,  vaooia  akera  a  Tapairu  e  Matakava-au  i  Aitutaki ;  apai  atura 
a  Xupauta,  ki  Panape,  noo  atura  i  reira,  i  apii  ia  atura  a  ia  i  reira  ki 
te  tuatua  na  Te  Atua,  e  i  reira  i  tuatuaia  e  kua  akaokiia  mai  a  ia, 
vaooia  akera  ki  Tupua4,  akaipoipo  atura  ki  nga  vaine  i  reira,  tokorua ; 
e  mate  atura  ki  reira. 

Tera  rai  tetai  pekapeka,  kua  aru  katoa  a  Yeretini  e  Te  Are  i 
Ng^a-Tangiia  ma  Te  Au-o-tonga  e  tamaki  i  a  Aro-rangi.  Kua  pupui 
atura  a  Te  Are  i  nga  tangata  o  Aro-rangi,  e  mate  atura,  tokoa  tei  mate 
i  te  pupui.  Kua  rave  atiifa  a  Yeretini  i  te  pupui  ka  pupui  i  te 
katoatoaanga  o  te  tangata  i  runga  i  te  maunga  te  noo  tupati  aa  ra. 
Kua  ui  atura  a  Tua-ivi  ki  a  Yeretini,  ka  tae  te  poaki  ki  reira,  kua 
karanga  maira  a  Yeretini,  *^  Okotai  pupuianga  e  mate  ei  I  Kare  tetai 
e  ora."  Kua  karanga  atura  a  Tua-ivi,  "Auraka  e  pupui;  e  kopu 
tangata  la  noku."  Kua  oti  ua  ;  kua  oki  maira  te  tamaki — tokoa  rai 
tangata  i  mate  i  taua  ra  ra. 

Kua  noo  tetai  tangata  ki  uta  nei  no  runga  mai  i  taua  pai  ra  ko  Tupe 
te  ingoa;  kua  noo  a  ia  ki  tetai  tama  a  Pa;  kua  akaipoipo  atn  i  tetai 
vaine  nana :  e  tangata  Nu  Zilani  a  ia.  E  kua  apii  aere  a  ia  i  te  tangata 
Rarotonga  i  te  ravenga  e  mate  ei  te  Papaa  i  te  ta.  Kua  aere  atura 
tetai  tangata  Rarotonga,  ko  Kurikuri  te  ingoa,  e  metua  a  ia  no  Pa ; 
kua  akakite  atura  a  ia  ki  nga  rangatira  o  te  pai  kua  apii  a  Tupe  i  te 
tangata  i  te  ravenga  e  mate  ei  te  Papaa. 

Kua  kake  maira  nga  Papaa  ki  uta  i  te  enua  i  te  popongi  akarata ;  e 
tae  atura  ki  Turangi,  te  kainga  i  noo  ai  tau  tangata  ra,  ka  kapiki  '*  E 
Tupe ! "  Kua  ara  maira  Tupe  e  tomo  maira  ki  vao ;  opu  atura  e  mate 
atura  a  Tupe  i  taua  Nu  Zilani  ra.  Kna  oki  atura  nga  tangata  ki  runga 
i  te  pui.  Ko  te  mua  'ia  o  te  pekapeka  i  tupu  i  taua  pal  ra  ka  noo  ei  i  te 
enua  nei. 

[TRAirsLATioir  OF  No.  13.] 

THE  COMING  OF  GOODENOUGH'8  SHIP  TO    RAROTONGA 

IN   1820. 


Written  by  Maebtu. 


(The  Native  part  of  this  account  is  copied  from  the  Rev.  Thos.  Chalmer's 
copy,  which  had  been  written  apparently  to  supply  the  numerous  omission 
of  words  in  the  original  copy  by  Maretu  himself.  This  is  the  first  part 
of  a  long  story  of  Maretu's  life  and  work,  which  practicaUy  gives  a 
history  of  Rarotonga  from  1820  to  1840.  Amongst  Dr.  WjaXt  Gill's 
papers  is  the  following,  which,  perhaps,  is  copied  tTOTQL^\A>TD^^W(i<^\ — 
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*' A  miMionarj  from  Nga-Tangna,  wlio  died  25tfa  Janiuuy,  1S80. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  church  on  Slat  Angnat,  1833,  and  ko 
then  took  np  the  work  of  God.  He  aaaiated  the  Ber.  Mr.  Ktmaa 
in  teaching  the  Goepel  at  Nga-Taagiia  ;  and  it  waa  he  who  buih 
up  the  church  at  Mangaia  Island  and  at  Manihiki  Island.  Sabn- 
qnently  he  became  goardian  of  the  church  at  Xga-Tangua  b 
Barotonga.     He  was  engaged  for  47  jears  in  the  work  of  God." 

We  do  not  know  the  name  of  Goodenough's  vessel,  bfut  he  himsdf 
was  one  of  the  early  traders  to  New  Zealand  from  Sydney.  The  little 
that  is  known  about  him  is  not  much  to  his  credit.  He  was  the  fint 
white  man  to  land  on  Barotonga,  thou^  the  island  was  not  diacoTend 
by  him,  but  by  McCoy,  the  acting-captain  of  the  celebrated  "  Boontj.^ 
who,  on  his  way  back  to  Tahiti  after  the  mutiny  had  occurred,  and 
after  they  had  set  adrift  Captain  Bli^,  B.N.,  in  a  boat  near  the  Tonga 
Group,  the  "  Bounty  "  laid  to  off  Barotonga,  and  McOoy  waa  therefore 
its  first  European  discoverer.  But  naturally  McCoy  had  no  chance  d 
reporting  his  discovery,  for  after  a  stay  at  Tahiti  he  took  the  '*  Bounty" 
on  to  Pitcaim  Island,  and  there  ran  her  ashore.  Maretn  describes  is 
follows  the  visit  of  the  *'  Bounty  "  :  *'  There  came  here  a  very  large  elii^ 
but  the  people  did  not  land.  Two  canoes  went  off  to  that  ship,  tod 
bartered  some  goods  from  the  white  people,  amongst  them  the  AnSa^  or 
;*  they  purchased  these  things  with  fowls,  coconuts,  ud 
bananas.  As  tiiey  left,  a  man  named  Maia  stole  a  large  box  from  the 
ship,  and  in  it  was  found  the  orange  and  the  motini^  or  .  .  .* 
Makare  (McCoy)  was  the  name  of  the  captain.  One  of  the  chie&  vIm) 
went  on  board,  named  Tamarua,  reported  that  they  had  taro  swampB 
and  young  banana  trees,  besides  young  bread -fniit  trees  and  manj 
packages  of  aiid«,  or  .  .  .  with  stones  (?  iron)  also.  They  were 
wild  with  astonishment  at  that  ship.  It  was  from  thence  we  obtained 
the  first  oranges,  whilst  Kaputini  procured  a  tnauiini  from  there.** 
This  was  in  the  year  1788,  about  the  month  of  May. 

The  Bev.  William  Gillf  in  his  *<  Gems  from  the  Coral  Ishmds*' 
(Ward  and  Co.,  London,  1850)  was  the  first,  we  think,  to  report 
Goodenough's  proceedings  at  Barotonga.  The  Bev.  John  Willisme 
(the  martyr  of  Erromanga),  in  his  *'  Missionary  Enterprises,"  of  1846, 
does  not  say  anything  about  Goodenough's  visit,  and  hence  he  has 
always  been  accredited  with  the  discovery  of  the  island.  It  was  John 
Williams,  no  doubt,  who  first  reported  its  existence  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Savage  has  been  good  enough  to  look  through  this  MS.  and 
make  some  correctionB.) 

*  Mr.  ^vas^YuBA  csim^V«^^V^^^Vs^^\A.\.thflM  two  things  are. — Bnixoa. 
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The  following  is  the  translation  of  Maretn's  account : — 

*'  Formerly,  in  the  heathen  times  of  Rarotongan,  a  white  man's  ship 
came,  whose  captain's  name  was  Kuronaki  (his  New  Zealand  Maori 
name  was  Kariinape),  whilst  Tivini  (?  Stevens)  was  the  mate  ;  Tiaori, 
Tare,  Taparau,  and  Tama  were  the  names  of  other  white  men  (of  the 
crew).  Kaoa  and  Tino  were  black  men,  and  Veretini  and  Tape  were 
New  Zealanders.  Te  Are  and  Tomi  were  from  Tahiti,  with  their  wives 
Tavai  and  Tamai.  There  were  two  white  women  named  Mere  (Mary) 
and  Nati,  bat  there  were  foar  white  women  altogether  on  the  ship. 

The  ship  anchored  in  the  harbour  at  Vai-kokopu,  Nga-Tangiia  (east 
side  of  the  island).  Their  object  was  to  dig  nono  (a  tree  plant*).  They 
remained  here  for  three  months.  That  ship  brought  certain  news ;  it 
was  told  by  Veretini :  they  told  about  Ood,  whose  name  was  Tiova 
(Jehovah)  and  Tititarai  (Jesus  Christ).  He  was  the  great  Ood  of 
heaven  and  of  all  countries — such  was  the  name  they  disclosed. 

Trouble  grew  up  with  that  ship,  partly  due  to  the  Rarotonga  people, 
who  incited  the  white  men  to  take  food,  coconuts,  pigs,  and  women. 
The  women  were  also  another  cause  of  trouble  on  account  of  their  desire 
for  the  white  men ;  and  the  white  men  were  also  to  blame  because  they 
followed  after  the  women  and  carried  them  on  board  the  ship.  There 
were  sixty  natives  engaged  in  the  white  men's  work  in  digging  the 
nono. 

This  was  another  cause  of  trouble :  Veretini  (the  New  Zealander) 
and  Te  Are  (the  Tahitian)  went  with  the  Nga-Tangiia  and  Te  Au-o- 
tonga  people  to  make  war  on  Aro-rangi  (at  the  west  side  of  the  island). 
Te  Are  shot  at  some  of  the  Aro-rangi  people  and  killed  four  of  them. 
Then  Veretini  took  the  gun  in  order  to  fire  on  the  body  of  the  people 
who  were  on  the  mountain  standing  close  together  and  in  a  line. 
Tua-ivif  asked  Veretini  if  the  bullets  would  reach  them;  he  replied, 
'  One  shot  will  kill  them  all ;  not  one  will  live  ! '  Then  said  Tuai-ivi, 
*  Do  not  shoot  at  them  ;  they  are  relatives  of  mine.'  That  was  the  end 
of  it ;  the  war-parties  returned  home — there  were  four  people  killed  on 
that  day. 

There  was  a  man  named  Tupe  (a  New  Zealander)  from  the  ship, 
who  dwelt  ashore  with  the  son  of  the  chief  Pa ;  he  had  married  a  native 
woman.  He  taught  the  Rarotongan  people  a  method,  or  laid  a  scheme, 
by  which  the  white  men  could  be  killed.  One  of  the  Rarotonga  men, 
named  Kurikuri,  a  relation  of  Pa,  disclosed  this  scheme  to  the  officers 
of  the  ship. 

Then  some  of  the  white  men  came  ashore  at  early  dawn  ;  and  when 

*  "Die  nono  is  the  MoHnda  eitrifolia,  a  shrub,  the  wood  of  which  is  yellow  and 
of  no  use.  Rev.  W.  Gill  soggests  that  Gkx»denoagh  mistook  it  for  Sandlewood,  and 
henoe  his  ooUeoting  it. 

t  Thkman,  Tmi-iW,  was  Makea  Toa-ivi  of  the KAankaiMu^i. 
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thej  reached  Tarangi,  the  Tillage  where  that  maa  Tape  was  atajing, 
they  called  out,  '  Tape ! '  Tape  got  op  and  came  oataide  the  hoaae, 
ifdien  (the  white  men)  cangfat  him  and  killed  that  New  Zealander,  and 
then  the  party  returned  to  the  ship.  This  was  the  coamiencemeDt  of 
the  trouble  with  that  ship  that  stayed  at  the  island.  I  i 

(Another  trouble  was)  the  nono  growing  in  front  of  the  fmm 
about  to  be  dug  up  by  the  white  men;  the  people  became  angry  it 
the  defilement,  or  desecration,  of  the  tnarae  ;  the  food  was  taken  li^t 
np  to  Arai-te-tonga,  belonging  to  Makea  Tinirau.  The  store-hoofle 
of  coconuts  belonging  to  Makea  was  taken  away  to  Nga-Tangiia  to 
be  placed  on  the  ship  by  the  men  who  had  charge  of  that  sUwe-hoose. 
When  Rape  learned  this  he  was  sorry  on  account  of  his  elder  brother's 
(property),  and  he  followed  up  the  white  men  with  the  cooonuti, 
overtaking  them  at  Titama,  where  they  were  resting,  the  white  men 
and  the  man  carrying  the  coconuts.  Bupe  said  to  the  men  that  two 
of  the  white  men  should  be  killed — Tiaori  and  Tore — ^those  were  the 
ones  to  be  killed. 

Rupe  came  to  Turangi  and  entered  the  house  of  Tupe  (NewZealander) 
and  asked  for  an  axe.  "  Give  me  the  axe !  I  am  going  to  cut  aome 
wood.*'  He  did  not  disclose  his  intention  to  kill  the  white  men.  He 
took  the  axe,  and  when  he  had  reached  Avana,  at  Kai-reva.,  where  was 
the  house  of  Te  Ika-moe-ava,  he  found  Veretini  (the  New  Zealander) 
at  the  door,  drunk  with  the  native  kava^  and  two  Rarotonga  women 
cleaning  his  head  of  lice.  Rupe  called  to  him,  '  O  Rangi ! '  and  wbeo 
he  (Veretini)  turned  his  head  to  Rupe,  the  latter  made  a  blow  at  his 
neck  and  cut  off  his  head,  the  body  falling  another  way.  This  man 
(?  Veretini)  was  a  fine  man  and  a  brave  one,  with  a  tattooed  face,  a  soo- 
in-law  of  the  natives,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Rangi.  Rape  did  not 
lament  or  condole  with  their  daughter  (she  was  probably  a  nieoeof 
Rupe,  daughter  covers  much  more  than  one's  own  daughter)  named 
Rangi  uira,  who  was  the  wife  of  Veretini.  He  turned  the  body  of  the 
man  over  into  the  house. 

Just  then  Tivini,  the  mate,  and  Taparau  (white  man)  arrived  on  the 
scene,  and  called  out  to  Rangi  (?  Veretini).  Rupe  came  forth  from  the 
house  and  struck  at  Taparau  with  the  axe ;  he  fell  down  dead,  whilst 
Tivini  made  off  for  the  ship ;  Rupe  gave  chase  but  did  not  overtake 
him.  Tivini  fired  at  him,  but  had  no  ball  in  his  gua.  So  Tinxai 
escaped,  and  getting  into  the  boat  went  off  to  the  ship,  where  he 
reported  that  the  white  men  had  been  killed  ashore.  Great  fear  now 
came  upon  the  natives  who  were  working  for  the  white  people  on  board 
the  ship  lest  they  should  be  killed  (in  revenge).  But  the  white  mffn  did 
not  attempt  to  harm  them. 

Now  this  was  the  cause  why  the  white  men  were  killed— the 
plundering  ot  ^«  Qxy^XLXvX.  ^Xat^-V^x^s^  ^1  '^i^ea;  hence  was  Rope 
enraged  and  ^ffl\ed  ^^"ft  TR^AXfe  m«&s  ^\ift  ^».^  V^^^^st^3s.>i^\i^^^^«M!L 
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at  Titama.  He  followed  them  ap  to  Matavera,  where  he  foand  Tere 
and  killed  him  ;  his  body  was  cut  ap  and  eaten.  Then  he  followed  on 
to  Pouara,  where,  he  caught  another,  Tiaori,  whom  he  also  killed ;  his 
body  was  stolen  by  the  heathens  and  eaten.  When  the  chiefs  Pa  and 
Kaiunkn  heard  of  this  they  were  very  angry.  They  were  told  it  was 
on  account  of  the  taking  of  the  coconuts  from  Makea's  store-house. 

When  Moe-itiki-oki  heard  that  some  white  men  had  been  killed,  he 
killed  the  white  woman  Nati ;  he  ate  this  woman  who  was  staying  (as 
a  guest)  in  his  house.  *  Alas !  the  heathen  ! '  There  was  no  compassion 
shown  to  this  fine  woman.  She  was  the  fourth  one  of  the  white  people 
who  had  been  killed — ^three  men  and  one  woman.  Veretini,  the  New 
Zealander,  made  the  fifth. 

When  evening  arrived,  the  white  men  came  ashore  to  fight.  The 
people  of  Nga-Tangiia  and  Avarua  had  hidden  themselves  in  the  forest. 
The  boat  landed  with  the  white  people  to  catch  them  ;  one  nanysd  Tumu 
(white  man)  brought  with  him  his  gun  and  shot  a  native  named 
Kitikiti-akiri,  who  fell  down  dead.  The  people  had  fled  inland,  taking 
with  them  to  the  mountains  their  goods  and  their  gods,  and  stayed  there 
six  days.  Then  the  arikUj  or  high  chiefs,  came  forth  to  make  peace 
offerings — ^pigs,  kava,  and  food — to  fetch  the  officers  ashore.  Then  they 
saluted  the  white  men  by  rubbing  noses,  and  carried  some  nono  to  the 
ship.  After  this  had  been  done,  the  white  men  paid  the  natives  who 
had  been  working  for  them,  and  sent  them  ashore. 

When  the  ship  sailed  away  they  took  with  them  Tapairu-ariki, 
Mata-kava-au,  and  Kupauta,  the  two  former  of  whom  they  left  at 
Aitutaki  Island,  whilst  Kupauta  was  taken  on  to  Panape  (Ponape  of 
the  Caroline  Group,  north-west  Pacific),  where  he  was  left  and  where 
be  learnt  the  word  of  Ood,  and  from  there,  it  is  said,  he  was  returned 
and  left  at  Tupua4  Island,  where  he  married  two  women,  and  afterwards 
died  there." 

(Here  ends  Maretu's  account  of  these  proceedings.  We  have  altered 
in  translation  the  position  of  two  of  the  paragraphs,  as  they  were  not  in 
their  proper  order  in  the  original) 


Amongst  Dr.  Wyatt  Gill's  MSS.  is  the  following  song,  which  bears 
on  the  above  events  and  mentions  many  of  the  names.  As  it  was 
evidently  composed  at  the  time  of  Gk>odenough's  departure,  it  is  valuable 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  foregoing. 

E  AKATARA,  NO  TE  TAMAINE  A  RUPE  I  TE  BIROANGA 
KI  TE  PAl  O  KURUNAKI. 


Na  Ino  X  Tata,  1870. 

Tena  te  kind  te  Umi,  ana  ana  ra  toro  < 
Te  kimi  i  a  Vem  rana  ma  Apetini, 
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I  to  nna  tnaine  kna  riro  ki  te  piL 

k,  nira  ma  te  aa,  i  te  kave  i  te  metna 

Ki  te  oko  anri,  koa  ranka  te  tia, 

Omai  ki  te  enna,  kia  ei  nga  ariki, 

Me  koai  te  kite.  1 

Tena  a  Tiaori  te  taki  i  te  kava 

I  te  ere  i  te  piiaka,  i  te  titiri  i  te  akari, 

Kna  matakatAku  Tskituimi  ma  Te  Aa-o-tooga, 

Poai-kiura  te  vaka,  te  vaka  i  puia  ki  te  lakan  kava, 

Te  rere  nei  a  Te  Porota  ma  Kamoe 

Ki  te  ta  i  a  Tiaori,  kna  oro  na  te  ara. 

Kua  tapu  animaki,  kna  topa  ki  Titama. 

Kna  okioki  an,  ki  te  pokipoki  aere, 

Ki  te  akamoe  an,  ki  te  TaTao  tana. 

Kna  topa  ki  Turaagi,  i  karaoga  mai 

'<  Oi  a  Tan-ariki,  £  tama  E  ! 

Ka  akapna  na  ake  nei. 

Omai  tai  anri,  kna  tae  takn  riri 

Kna  eke  mei  te  rangi,  kna  pnknpnkn, 

Kna  otooto  na  ake  nei  takn  riri.** 

I  tikai  e  Makea,  kna  inga  Veietini  rana  ko  Tkparan, 

Kua  ao  i  te  kainga  kaore  iora  e  ano 

Poroki  ki  te  teina  '*  £  Te  Araoni  e  ! 

£i  kunei  ra  koe,  ka  ano  an  ra  e/* 

05,  ka  roa  rere  e,  e. 

(It  is  hardly  worth  while  translating  this  song,  for  it  only  embodies 
what  has  already  been  translated  in  the  story.  It  is  a  lament  by  Rope 
and  his  family  forTapaira  and  her  friends  who  were  carried  off.  It  tells 
of  the  deeds  of  the  Europeans  seizing  the  food,  etc.,  desecrating  the 
maraes — how  they  were  killed,  etc. ;  how  certain  men  were  killed  with 
the  rakau'kava  (gun)  ;  and  mentions  places  where  the  events  happened. 
— Stbphbn  Bavagb.) 


No.  14. 


E  TUATUA  NO  TE  KAI-TANGATA  I  RAROTONGA. 
Na  Marbtu  I  Tata,  1873. 


TE  tuatua  nei  tetai  pae  tangata  e,  no  te  kaki  i  kai  ei  i  te  tangtta  i 
Rarotonga.  Kareia!  No  te  meamea-aa  i  akamou-pukuia.  Kire 
e  umu -tangata  a  nga  ariki,  na  nga  toa  ma  te  akamoapuka  te  omu- 
tangata ;  kare  e  tika  i  nga  ariki  kia  kai  i  te  tangata,  ko  te  kanoenoe 
aea  te  kaki  ki  te  kai-tangata.  No  reira  i  kore  ei  e  kai  nga  ariki,  ko 
te  pou  aea  te  tangata  i  te  kai.  No  te  mea  e  kai  meitaki  te  matii  o  te 
tangata.    E.oxeo'ki^v^^'^^^"^^^^^'^^^^^®  poaia,  kare  te  tangtta 
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aea  te  kaki.  Kare  te  tangata  e  kai  ua  ia  i  te  au ;  kia  tamaki  ei  reira 
e  kaingaia  ;  ka  ara  i  nga  ariki  mei  kainga  ua  ia  i  te  au  ;  ka  patnokotiia 
e  nga  ariki  e  kave  ei  i  te  puaka  na  Tangaroa  ki  Vaerota ;  tena  te  pan 
e  puaka  e  kavaata,  e  ara  te  kai  tangata  i  te  au,  ka  ara  i  nga  ariki  ma 
nga  mataiapo. 

Kua  kitea  te  umu  tangata  mua  ki  Rarotonga  nei,  na  Tangiia ; 
koia  oki  i  a  Tutapu.  No  te  meamea-au  o  Tutapu  i  te  umuumu  i  a 
Tangiia  e  ta  kia  mate,  mei  Tahiti  mai  tana  aruanga  i  a  Tangiia  e  ta 
kia  mate,  e  tae  mai  ki  Maake ;  oro  atura  a  Tangiia  ki  Atiu ;  kua  ara 
mai  rai  a  Tutapu  ki  reira  ;  kua  oro  atura  ra  a  Tangiia  ki  Aitutaki,  aru 
rai  a  Tutapu  ki  reira ;  kua  oro  atnra  a  Tangiia  ki  Porapora ;  tei  reira 
atura  a  Tutapu,  kua  ngarangara  iora  a  Tangiia.  Kua  iki  iora  i  te 
ariki  ki  reira,  i  a  Pa,  e  nga  mataiapo  ma  te  kau  taunga  i  a  Mo're  e 
Tangara,  e  Potikitaua  e  Tara-mai-te-tonga.  Akataka  iora  i  te  au  toa 
ki  mua  i  te  vaka.     Kua  tae  mai  a  Tutapu. 

Kna  oro  atu  ki  runga,  e  tae  atura  ki  Maketu  kua  aravei  akera  i  a 
Karika  ki  reira ;  e  p&i  ta  tangata  rai  tona.  Kua  akara  iora  a  Karika 
e  rai  to  Tangiia  tangata.  Kua  mataku  iora  a  Karika  i  a  Tangiia  ; 
kua  oronga  maira  e  Karika  i  tana  tamaine,  i  a  Te  Mokoroa-ki-aitu  ei 
▼aiue  na  Tangiia.  Kua  oronga  atura  ra  a  Tangiia  i  te  au  no  Karika. 
Kna  tupu  iora  te  pekapeka  i  te  au  tangata  no  Tangiia  ;  kua  oa  atura 
tetai  tangata  i  te  au  ki  te  rima  o  Tangiia,  titiri  atura  ki  raro  i  te  tai. 
E  riri  akera  a  Karika,  kua  oronga  atura  a  Tangiia  i  te  pare-kura  ki  a 
Elarika  ei  tutaki  i  te  au  i  kore  na  i  paria  no  Karika. 

Kua  tuatua  akera  a  Karika,  '*  Ka  aere  taua  ka  kimi  e  enua."  E 
rai  to  Tangiia  tangata,  e  rua  rau,  oko  itu  o  Karika.  Kua  karanga 
maira  a  Karika  ki  a  Tangiia,  '*  E  na  raro  koe;  na  ranga  au." 

Kua  aere  maira  a  Tangiia ;  e  po  akera  kua  tuku  iora  i  te  rima  ki 
raro  i  te  tai,  kua  anu  te  tai.  Kua  tuatua  maira  a  Tangiia  ki  te  au 
tangata,  *'  Kua  taeke  a  Karika  i  a  tatou  kia  mate  ki  te  tai-ruakoko. 
Ka  oki  tatou  ki  runga  i  te  itianga  o  te  ra."  Kua  tae  mai  ki  te  enua 
kua  topa  iora  a  Tangiia  i  te  ingoa  o  te  enua  ko  Rarotonga — ^ko  te 
na-raroanga  mai  ona  i  te  taekenga  a  Karika  i  a  ia  kia  na  raro  mai  a 
ia  i  te  tai-ruakoko  kia  mate  a  ia  no  te  riri  i  te  au  i  kore  ra  e  omaiia 
nona.  E  tonga  te  matangi  i  tae  mai  ei  ki  te  enua  nei ;  no  reira  taua 
ingoa  na  i  karangaia  ko  Rarotonga.  Kua  topa  iora  i  te  ingoa  o  te 
ava  i  u  mai  ai  ratou,  ko  Te  Ava-ki-Avaiki ;  e  tetai  ingoa  ko  Te 
Ava-tapu.  Kua  kake  mai  ki  uta  i  te  enua  kua  tutau  iora  i  te  pai  ki 
Miromiro,  a  kua  akatu  aere  iora  i  te  au  marae.  E  tae  ua  atura  ki 
Avarua,  kua  tae  maira  a  Tutapu  ki  Nga-Tangiia  nei.  Kua  aere  e 
tokorna  puke  tangata,  ko  Ue  (Uenga)  raua  ko  Tautenga  e  kimi  i  a 
Tangiia.  Kua  kitea  atura  ki  Avarua ;  kua  ui  maira  a  Tangiia,  '*  Tei 
eh  a  Tutapu  ?  "  Kua  karanga  atura  ra  a  Ue  e  Tautenga,  **  Tera  !  E 
kimi  rai  i  a  koe  e  ta  kia  mate."  Kua  karanga  maira  a  Tangiia  ki  a 
raua,  "  E  oki,  e  kanuiga  atu  ki  a  Tutapu  ei  a\x  \  9xx^^  «\\A.xfiA2sl%  V\^^ 
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oti  oa  te  tamaki."  Kua  tae  maira  raua  ki  a  Tutapu  kua  akakite  atva 
raua  i  ta  Tangiia  i  taatua  mai  ki  a  raua,  ei  au.  Koa  karanga  main 
a  Tutapu,  ''Penei  apopo  e  tipinapeia  te  upoko  nana  mei  nui  ki  te 
tokotoko." 

E  popongi  akera  kua  aere  atura  a  Tutapu  ki  te  kimi  i  a  Tangiia ; 
aravei  akera  ki  Tapae ;  kua  tamaki  atura  ki  a  Tangiia ;  kua  inga  nud 
ra  a  ia  i  a  Tangiia.  Kua  kapiti  maira  a  Karika  ki  a  Tangiia  i  te 
tamakianga  i  a  Tutapu ;  eke  tumu  iora  a  Tutapu  i  a  Tangiia  ma  Karika, 
e  (?  i)  Mataroa  kua  pou  tetai  papaki  toa  o  Tutapu  i  a  Tangiia  ma 
Karika.  Kua  aruaru  tika  a  Tangiia  kia  rauka  rava  a  Tutapu.  E  tae 
atura  ki  Te  Atu-kuri,  kua  topa  iora  nga  kiikii  o  Tutapu,  i  tapaia  ei 
taua  rangi  i  a  Kiikii.  Kua  ririnui  te  tamaki,  kua  pou  te  au  toa  o 
Tutapu,  kua  tae  ki  Matavera,  kua  pu  a  Tangiia  ma  Karika  i  te  nu,  • 
akairo  &utu  no  raua.  Kua  akataka  iora  a  Tangiia  i  a  Karika  kia  na 
tai  a  ia,  na  uta  a  Tangiia  ma  tona  pae  tangata,  na  tai  a  Karika  ma 
tona  pae  tangata.  E  tae  atura  ua  atura  ki  Pouara,  kua  pou  te  au  toa 
o  Tutapu ;  okotai  toa  toe  o  Tutapu  ko  Potukura  te  ingoa.  Kua  mate  i  a 
Tangiia  te  ta,  toe  iora  ko  Tutapu.  Kua  oro  atura  a  Tutapu  ki  te 
maunga,  kua  aruaru  atura  a  Tangiia  kia  rauka  i  a  ia  a  Tutapu.  Kua 
ta  atura  ia  Tutapu  ki  te  rakau,  kua  p&tiki  ua  te  rakau  ki  runga  i  te 
mokotua.  Kua  oki  atura  a  Tutapu  ki  tai,  kua  rokoia  atura  e  Tangiia, 
kua  ta  akaou  atura  ki  te  rakau,  kua  tapaia  atura  te  poo-avae  o  Tutapu, 
kua  tapaia  taua  ngai  ra  ko  Te  Toka- tapaia,  ko  te  tainga*o-te-tanga 
(sic)  te  ingoa.  Oro  atura  a  Tutapu  ki  Nga* Tangiia,  kia  tae  ki  te  pai 
kia  ora.  Kua  aruaru  ua  tika  atura  a  Tangiia  ki  a  ia.  Kua  oro  atura 
ki  te  maunga  kua  rokoia  atura  e  Tangiia  ki  raro  i  te  puna  Tai  i  Te 
Yai-kura.  Kua  opu  atura  a  Tangiia  i  nga  mata,  kua  nanao  atura,  kua 
opuku  atura  ki  te  va'a.  Kua  kapiki  maira  nga  atua  ki  runga  i  te 
rangi,  '^E  ariki  kai  vave  koe,  E  Tangiia!"  Kua  tuatoa  atura  a 
Tangiia,  '^  E  aa  au  ka  kore  ei  e  kai  vave,  E  taku  atua  ?  Ka  vao  ka 
aea  ?  Tana  am  aereanga  i  aku  e  tae  ua  maira  nei  ki  te  po.  Ko  te  po 
teia,  e  taku  atua  I "  Ko  tetai  la  ingoa  i  a  Rarotouga  ta  Tangiia  i  tapa 
ko  "  Te  Po*Rarotonga."  Kua  akamama  atura  i  nga  mata  o  Tutapu  ma 
nga  atua  i  te  rangi,  kua  apai  atura  i  te  kopapa  ki  tai. 

Kua  ta'u  atura  taua  kopapa  ra  ki  te  umu,  e  vaie  pakari  anake  te 
ta'u  i  a  Tutapu.  Tera  ka  uke  mai  kare  ua  i  maoa,  te  mata  ua,  kare  i 
vera  i  te  aL  Kua  topaia  i  taua  ngai  ra,  ko  Mata-veravera.  Kua  apai 
aere  atura  kua  tae  ki  Matav^ra ;  kua  ta'u  atura  ki  reira,  kare  rai  i 
maoa.  Kua  topaia  taua  ngai  ra,  ko  Mata-vera,  no  te  mea  kare  rai  i 
maoa.  Kua  aere  kapiti  iora  a  Tangiia  ma  Karika,  kua  aere  atura  raua 
ki  Avarua  ma  te  apai  aere  rai  i  te  kopapa  o  Tutapu.  Ka  ma  umfl  kare 
rai  i  maoa  i  te  al. 

Kua  ui  maira  a  Karika  ki  a  Tangiia, ''  Koai  te  mna  i  te  vaka?" 
Kua  karanga  a\\n«i  ^  Tw^ia^  kv  a  ia^  '<  Ko  Kau-kura  I "  *<  Teiea  a 
ia?"     '^T^  T^uXAiaV^     l^^a^  \.\iBX»A.T&»s%.^'%ja^%.\L  ^  Tan^ia, 
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"  Ka  tiki  i  a  ia.  Tei  a  ia  te  taataa  ravenga  e  maoa  ei  te-tangata  nei, 
no  te  mea  e  ariki  a  ia;"  Kua  tinga  atura  a  Tangiia  i  a  Te  Ariki-tara* 
are  e  Tangi-au,  e  Ken,  e  Te  Akatanira.  Kua  kore  i  Takutea,  kua 
kimi  atura  ki  o  Atiu  ka  kitea  atura  ki  Aitu  (?  Atiu).  Kua  aere  mai  ra 
e  rokoia  maira  a  Tangiia  e  Karika,  kua  topa  ki  Arorangi,  a  opu  atura 
a  Kan-kura  ki  Arorangi,  rokoia  atura  e  tae  ki  Tokerau,  tei  reira  a 
Elarika  raua  ko  Tangiia,  aravei  akera  ki  Inave.  Kua  ui  maira  a 
Kan-kura  ki  a  Tangiia,  "  I  akapeea  korua  i  te  ta'u  i  a  Tutapu  i  kare  ei 
e  maoa  i  te  umil  ?  "  Kua  tuatua  mai  a  Tangiia,  '^  I  ta'u  ua  I "  *'  No 
renra  i  kore  ei  i  maoa  I"  Kua  apai  atura  eratou  i  a  Tutapu  ki 
Vai-kura;  kua  ta'u  atura  ki  reira,  e  Ngatae  te  vale  i  te  ta'u  e  te  anu 
(?  am)  ;  kua  maoa  atura  a  Tutapu  ki  reira ;  kua  topaia  tana  ngai  ra  ko 
'*  Te  taonanga  i  a  Tutapu."  Tera  te  mea  i  maoa  ei,  i  karakia  la,  kia 
oti  tuata  ka  anga,  ei  reira  e  maoa. 

Kua  tuatua  a  Kaukura  ki  a  Tangiia,  *<  Kua  kite  korua  e,  e  anki  a 
ia,  e  karakia,  ei  riera  ka  ta'u."  Kua  maoa  atura  Tutapu  kua  kai  atura. 
Ko  te  tu  tenana  o  to  te  kai*tangata.  Ko  te  umu  tangata  mua  tenana 
ki  Rarotonga  nei.  Ka  tupu  ei  te  tangata  ki  Rarotonga  nei,  kua  tupu 
rai  te  tamaki  mua  ki  Rarotonga  nei  i  a  Tangiia  ma  Katika  i  a  Tutapu. 
Ko  te  tumott  rai  te  meamea  au,  ka  tupu  ei  to  tetai  kino  ka  akamoupuku 
ei  ki  tetai ;  koia  katoa  te  ture  a  Te  Atua ;  no  te  meamea-au  rai  ka 
umuumuia  e  te  ture  a  Te  Atua,     .     .     • 

Tera  rai  tetai  umu  tangata  tei  Arorangi,  kua  nrikava  a  Nga-Tangiia 
ma  Te  Au-o*tonga  ki  Arorangi,  nga  ariki  ma  nga  raataiapo  ma  te 
vaine  ma  te  tamariki ;  e  aere  ua,  kare  e  tamaki.  Kua  noo  atura  ki 
Arorangi,  i  karangaia  tetai  tuatua  e,  e  ara  i  aere  tena  na  Pa;  kua 
kave  a  ia  i  te  maro  o  Tangaroa  ki  Arorangi  no  Tinomana ;  e  pati  maro 
a  Tinomana  ki  a  Pa,  kave  atura  e  Pa  te  maro  o  Tangaroa  nona.  Ko 
te  ara  la  i  tuatua  ei  i  aere  ua  te  tangata  kare  i  inangaro  i  te  noo  ki  to 
ratou  kainga.  Kia  ope  ki  a  Arorangi  kua  akariro  to  Arorangi  i  a 
ratou  ei  akiree,  kua  akaao  i  a  ratou  te  .  .  .  ko  te  aiteanga  i  taua 
tuatua  ra,  ko  te  akiree  ko  te  akaao  koia  oki  e  tuikaa.  Kua  tua  ia  te 
tangata  ki  tera  matakeinanga  ki  tera  kopu-tangata  e  pini-ua-ake  a 
Arorangi.  Kua  kino  te  onge  kua  kaingaia  te  tangata,  i  tera  ngutu 
are  kua  ta  i  ta  ratou  akiree  kua  kai.  Kare  e  tamaki  i  tupu  ana,  1 
kaingaia,  e  kai  ua.  Kua  noo  tetai  ngutu  are  kua  mii  ua  ma  te  tuatua, 
*i  E  akapeea  atu  ooki  kua  aucuou  kua  akiree  e."  Kua  mii  ki  te  ora 
kia  ora,  kare  e  ora,  e  ora,  kua  ao,  kua  akiree, 

E  kite  akera  a  Pa  kua  kainga  te  tangata,  kua  oro  maira  i  te  po  ki 
Nga-Tangiia  nei ;  kua  am  maira  tetai  papaki  toa  i  a  Pa.  Kua  tupu 
atura  te  tamaki  kua  autu  atura  a  Pa  ma  te  au  tangata  toa  i  pin  mai  ki 
a  ia.  Kua  inga  atura  Te  Vakanui,  kua  mate  to  ratou,  e  oki  atura  ma 
te  riri.  Kua  oki  akaou  te  tamaki,  kua  autu  atura  Te  Vakanui,  kua 
eke  iora  te  au  tangata  tei  pin  mai  kia  Pa,  kua  putaputa  ratou  i  te 
rakau  tamaki,  toe  iora  e  varu  ngauru  tangata  toe.    '&n»L  «.\k  «.\.\a«.  t^Xicsq. 
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Id  te  maonga  i  Piako.  Aero  atura  a  Ram  ki  te  Atuknra  noo  eL  Knt 
pata  i  te  korare,  e  kia  meitaki  te  pata  kna  tamaki  akaoa  atura,  poa 
atura  Te  Vakanui,  auta  mai  ra  latoo.  Kua  eke  atura  a  Nga*Tangiii 
ma  Arorangi  ma  Te  Au-o-tonga  i  raro ;  kna  takiora  oa  mai  te  tangmtt 
tane,  te  vaine  ma  te  tamariki,  ma  te  vaine  a  tetai  ariki  kna  riro  mai « 
akinee.  Kua  takiora  na  ia  mei  a  Arorangi  mai,  kna  takina  ki  Piako  e 
tao,  e  kai,  ei  tutaki  i  tei  pou  i  te  kai  ki  Arorangi. 

No  reira  i  kainga  la  ei,  e  akamoupukn.  E  kia  aa  te  enua,  kaie  i 
kai  tangata,  kia  tupu  te  tamaki  kia  rauka  mai  te  tangata  mei  te  tamaki 
ei  'pu-kuru-vaa-nni'  akaputu  e.  Kia  oti  te  pure  e  Pa,  ei  reira  e  apaid 
ki  Vaerota  e  tana  ei  ki  Paetae,  ei  reira  tanu  ei,  ko  nga  vaama  e  tana 
te  tangata  mei  i  te  tamaki.  Kia  ma  ra  e  tutara  ia  te  tangata  mei  te 
tamaki  mai  piran  oti.  Ka  tikina  ia  rai  ki  raro  i  te  vaarua  ka  nakaki- 
naia  ra  ka  apaina  ia  ka  kai.  No  te  mea  e  tangata  akamoapaka  ia 
Kare-e  kainga  ia  te  tangata  kare  i  akamoupukuia. 

Kna  vai  te  tuatua  ikuiku  i  roto  i  te  an  kopu  tangata  no  taua  kainga 
ia  aua  tangata  ra  i  Arorangi  ra  i  te  urikavanga  ra  ki  a  Arorangi,  e  tae 
na  mai  ki  te  au  nki  rava  rai. 

Kua  kite  an  i  ta  toku  metua  nmn-tangata ;  toko&  o  Ngati-kati  i 
pou  i  a  Ngati-Manea  i  Arorangi — ki  Arorangi  i  taua  mate  ra — ^tokoi 
a  Ngati-uinga  i  te  tutaki  me  te  mea  kna  rai  e  nga  tamariki  katoa. 
Kua  kite  tikai  au  kua  angai  to  matou  i  a  maton  ki  taua  umn-tangata 
ra,  ma  te  iku  mai  ki  a  maton,  auraka  e  ngaro-poina.  No  reira  i 
arumaki  i  a  Arorangi  ki  te  maunga  noo  ei,  rokoia  mai  ei  na  te  tuatua 
na  Te  Atua  i  ora  tei  akamoupukn  Ya. 

No  te  akamoupukn  i  kainga  Ya  a  Tnte ;  e  meamea-an,  tan  na  i  te 
vaine  ana  ki  mnga  i  te  pai  noni  aere  ua  i  te  puaka  ma  te  kai  e  tae  na 
atu  ki  And-te-tonga  ki  a  Makea«-metua ;  kna  rave  i  te  are  akari,  kna 
tari  atu,  kua  ane  tana  ariki  ra.  Kua  tae  mai  te  akamoupukn  a  Rape, 
kua  ta,  kua  mate  te  meamea-an.  Kua  karanga  rai  nga  aiiki  e  tanu  i  a 
Tute ;  kia  po,  kua  aere  mai  te  akamoupukn  e  kaL 

Elare  te  rai  o  te  tangata  e  kai  i  te  tangata,  na  te  aronga  toa  ua  te 
umn-tangata ;  kare  te  ni  ariki  e  te  aronga  mana  o  te  enna — ^tena  ua  ta 
ratou,  e  umu  puaka  e  te  ika  o  te  tai,  e  te  moa.  Naringa  te  ui  ariki  e  te 
aronga  mana  o  te  enua  e  kai  ana  i  te  tangata,  kna  pou  te  tangata  i  te 
kaL  No  te  mea  e  kai  tnui  te  tangata,  e  kare  e  noe  te  kaki  kia  kai  i  te 
tangata,  kare  e  poa  mei  te  puaka  e  te  ika,  e  kai  matu  vaye  te  Qa  o  te 
tangata  i  kai  tangata.  No  reira  i  kore  ei  te  au  ariki  e  kai.  Tera  tetai; 
ka  ara  nga  atua,  i  a  Rongo-ma-tane  ma  Tangaroa  i  te  rangi — okotai 
ake  umu-tangata  ko  tei  rangi  na,  ko  ta  Rongo-ma-Tane  ma  Tangaroa. 
Koia  oki  tei  tuatuaia  mai  e  nga  atua  ki  a  Tangiia  kare  e  tika  kia 
kainga  ia,  e  ariki  kua  kai  vave  no  te  riri  o  Tangiia,  kna  apnku  i  nga 
mata  o  Tutapu. 

Kari  ok\  e  iig«i  y^W^^xXsol  Sa^  \a  tan^ta  kia  tamaki  na  e  ngai  ia. 
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mana ;  ka  tokn  karere  ia  e  kave  na  Tangaroa  ki  Vaerota ;  e  puaka  te 
pan,  e  te  kava-ata  a  te  kai  tangata  i  te  an  .  .  .  o  anga  o  nga  ariki 
ma  te  aronga  mana.  Kare  e  tamaki  patupntu  ana ;  kia  akakoko  oa  te 
tangata,  tetai  ki  tetai  ka  vaa  oa,  ka  akakoromaki  ua  kia  akatupu  rai 
te  ariki  i  te  tamaki,  ei  reira  e  tamaki  ei.  Kare  te  toa  e  akatupu  ua  i  te 
tamaki,  na  te  ariki  e  akatupu,  ei  reira  rai  ei  kino  ei  te  enua,  kua  tupu  i 
te  akamaara  i  te  akamoupuku  taito. 

Otira  ua  tei  taka. 


[Tbanslation  of  No.  14.] 


A   WORD   ABOUT   CANNIBALISM   AT   RAROTONGA. 


Written  by  Maretu,  1873. 


Translated  by  S.  Savage. 

SOME  people  say  that  cannibalism  in  Rarotonga  is  due  to  an 
acquired  taste  for  man's  flesh.  It  is  not  so.  It  was  on  account 
of  acts  of  arrogance,  spiteful  oppression  and  sacrilege,  that  revenge 
was  sought  for,  or  taken,  and  human  flesh  eaten.  The  arikif  or  high 
chief,  never  had  human-ovens;  it  was  only  the  warriors  and  those 
below  the  rank  of  chief  who  indulged  in  such  ovens.  The  arikis  would 
not  countenance  the  eating  of  human  flesh — they  discouraged  such 
acts.  No  chief  would  eat  of  human  flesh  lest  the  example  would  be 
followed  by  the  people,  and  thus  they  would  acquire  an  unsatiable 
craving  for  such  flesh ;  that  is  the  reason  why  the  chiefs  would  not 
eat  it,  lest  the  craving  would  become  so  great  that  there  would  be 
no  satisfying  it — it  would  become  a  habit,  and  the  people  would  soon 
Mil  one  another  and  very  soon  all  men  would  be  killed  (consumed). 
The  fat  of  man  was  delicious ;  it  had  not  the  strong  taste  or  smell  of 
pig-flesh  or  flsh ;  human  flesh  was  not  strong  but  very  sweet.  This 
was  the  reason  why  the  chiefs  would  not  eat  of  that  flesh  lest  the 
craving  for  it  afterwards  became  ungovernable.  No  one  ate  human 
flesh  during  times  of  peace ;  only  when  war  prevailed.  To  eat 
human  flesh  during  times  of  peace  was  a  grave  ofPence  against  the 
an'kis,  and  any  person  so  offending  would  be  condemned.  In  the  case 
of  any  person  killed  in  times  of  peace,  by  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  feast,  the  arikis  sent  their  karere  (messenger)  to  give  notice  that  the 
body  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  shrine  of  the  god  Tangaroa,  at  Yai- 
rota^  (spelt  by  most  Rarotongan  historians  as  Vaerota),*  as  an  offering 

*  Vaarota  must  be  right  for  the  MaoriB  of  New  Zealand  know  the  name  as 
Waerota,  and  it  ia  that  of  one  of  their  anoestral  homes  north-west  of  Fiji. 
The  nnmbera  in  the  text  refer  to  notes  at  the  end. — Ex>Tioa. 
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to  that  god,  and  in  place  thereof  pig«  and  kaoa-aU*  were  oidered  to 
be  substitated  at  the  feast,  for  to  eat  human  fleah  during  times  of 
peace  was  a  breach  of  the  ariki  law;  anyone  ofEending  would  be 
acting  in  defiance  of  the  rule  of  the  arikis  and  chiefs. 

As  far  as  our  knowledge  goes  back  (that  is  to  say  of  events  tbtt 
happened  on  Barotonga)  the  first  eating  of  human  flesh  in  Barotonga 
occurred  in  the  days  of  Tangiia  and  Tutapu  ;*  it  was  in  oonaequeooe 
of  the  arrogance  and  hatred  of  Tutapu,  who  desired  to  kill  Tangiit, 
and  who  followed  the  latter  from  Tahiti  to  Mauke  Island ;  from  there 
Tangiia  fled  to  Atiu  Island,  to  which  place  Tutapu  followed  him; 
and  then  Tangiia  departed  to  Aitutaki  Island  followed  by  Tutapa. 
From  thence  Tangiia  sailed  away  to  Porapora  Island  of  the  Society 
Group,  to  which  place  Tutapu  followed  him.  Here  Tangiia  became 
possessed  of  a  great  fear.  It  was  at  this  island  that  he  elected  an 
ariki,  or  high  chief,  over  his  people  named  Pa  (or  Tai-te-ariki,  the  son 
of  Iro— Maori,  Whiro),  besides  minor  chiefs,  and  the  company  of 
priests',  that  is.  More,  Tangara,  Potiki-taua,  and  Tara-mai-te-tonga. 
He  also  appointed  warriors  to  guard  the  bows  of  his  canoe.  Then 
Tutapu  arrived. 

Tangiia  then  departed  to  the  8.E.  {run^a — east),  and  on  his  amTal 
at  Maketu'  he  met  with  Karika,  who  was  on  a  war  expedition  (from 
Manuka  or  Manu'a  of  Samoa  Oroup).t  Karika  saw  that  Tangiia's 
people  were  numerous,  and  therefore  he  was  afraid  to  attack  him, 
and  gave  his  daughter,  Te-mokoroa-ki-aitn  to  Tangiia  as  a  wife. 
Tangiia  conceded  the  Au,  or  supremacy  to  Karika ;  but  tiie  chiefs  <m 
Tangiia's  canoe  would  not  permit  this,  and  one  man  (named  Pou-te- 
aria)  seized  the  Au  (or  token  of  supremacy)  from  the  hand  of  Tangiia 
and  threw  it  into  the  sea.^  Karika  was  angry  at  this,  and  therefore 
Tangiia  gave  him  his  pare-kura^  (scarlet  head-drees)  as  oompensatioa 
for  the  Au — which  the  chiefs  on  Tangiia's  canoe  would  not  aUow  to  be 
given  to  Karika. 

Elarika  then  proposed  that  they  should  go  in  search  for  a  land— 
Tangiia's  people  were  400  (e  rua  rau,  which  means  twice  200),  whilst 
Karika's  were  140  {okoiiu,  means  twice  70).  Karika  said  to  Tangiia, 
**  You  proceed  to  the  west,  I  will  go  to  the  east." 

So  Tangiia  came  away  on  his  search  (to  the  land  he  had  been  told 
of  by  the  gods),  and  at  night  he  dipped  his  hand  into  the  water  (and 
found  it  cold).  He  said  to  his  people,  '*  Karika  has  deceived  us,  with 
a  purpose  so  that  we  might  perish  in  the  '  Tai-rua-koko  *  *'  (the  ooeas 
of  great  waves  believed  by  the  Earotongans  to  lie  to  the  south  of 
their  island ;   other  historians  say  that  this  was  a  great  whirlpool). 

*  The  mean  number  of  generations  from  Tangiia  to  the  year  1900»  is  tweiitf- 
six,  whioh  would  make  him  to  have  flourished  about  the  year  1250. — ^Bmioa. 

t  Kanka  '\iaA.  \weii  ^inv^oi  wiv]  \xm&.M»a^Qka  on  aooount  of  hia  axTOgaaoa^ 
8.  S^vkQ«. 
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"  Let  UB  return  to  the  sun-rise."  So  they  finally  arrived  at  the  land, 
(to  which  Tangiia  gave  the  name  of  Barotonga,  because  of  the  south- 
westerly course  they  had  been  deluded  into  following  by  Karika,* 
which  led  them  to  the  VTai-rua-koko,'  on  account  of  his  anger  at  the 
loss  of  the  Au,  It  was  a  south  wind  that  brought  them  to  the  land, 
and  hence  is  the  origin  of  the  name  Barotonga  (west  and  south).  He 
gave  the  name  of  Te-ava-tapu-ki-Avaiki  to  the  entrance  where  they 
came  through  the  reef,  another  name  of  which  is  Te-ava-rau.^  The 
canoe  anchored  at  Te  Miromiro,  and  then  they  commenced  to  build 
the  marae;  When  they  got  as  far  as  Avarua,  Tutapu  arrived  at  Nga- 
Tangiia.  Two  men  named  Ue"  (Uenga)  and  Tautenga  went  off  to 
seardi  for  Tangiia  and  found  him  at  Avarua.  He  enquired  of  them, 
*•  Where  is  Tutapu  ?  "  The  two  men  answered,  "  He  is  here.  He  is 
searching  for  you  to  kill  you."  Tangiia  then  said  to  them,  *'  Return, 
and  tell  Tutapu  it  is  to  be  peace,  not  war ;  the  war  is  at  an  end." 
So  they  returned  to  Tutapu  and  told  him  what  Tangiia  had  said  to 
them — it  was  to  be  peace.  Then  Tutapu  replied,  ''By  this  time 
to-morrow  his  head  will  be  cut  off  by  my  great  and  thirsty  spear." 

In  the  morning  Tutapu  went  to  look  for  Tangiia,  and  they  met  at 
Tapae,  and  the  former  attacked  Tangiia,  but  he  was  defeated  by  the 
latter.  By  this  time  Karika  (had  arrived  and)  had  joined  his  forces 
to  those  of  Tangiia,  and  Tutapu  was  routed  by  Tangiia*  and  Karika, 
and  when  the  fighting  reached  Ifataroa  one  whole  company  of 
Tutapu's  warriors  was  killed.  Tutapu  fled,  and  Tangiia  at  once 
followed  to  take  him,  and  during  Tutapu's  flight  his  neck  ornaments 
(wreaths)  fell  off  at  Te-atu-kuri,  and  hence  that  part  of  the  land  was 
named  Ktikii  (the  name  of  the  neck  ornaments).  The  fighting  now 
became  severe,  and  all  Tutapu's  warriors  were  done  for ;  they  reached 
Matavera  where  Tangiia  and  Karika  planted  coconut-trees  to  commemo- 
rate the  victory.  Then  Tangiia  arranged  with  Karika  that  the  latter 
should  go  by  the  shore,  whilst  he  went  by  the  inland  road  with  his 
men  (along  the  Ara-nui-o-Toi).  By  the  time  they  arrived  at  Pouara 
all  Tutapu's  braves  had  been  disposed  of  except  one  named  Potu- 
knra.  Tangiia  succeeded  in  killing  him,  and  none  were  now  left  but 
Tutapu,  who  fled  to  the  mountains  whilst  Tangiia  followed  after  to 
catch  him.  Tangiia  threw  a  spear  at  him  but  struck  him  on  the 
back  and  it  glanced  off.  Tutapu  then  fled  seaward,  but  was  overtaken 
by  Tangiia,  who  again  thrust  at  him  with  his  spear  and  wounded  him 
in  theheel,^^  hence  is  this  place  called  Te-toka-tapaia — ''  killing  of 
the  man." 

Tutapu  now  ran  off  to  Nga-Tangiia  so  that  he  might  reach  his 
canoe  and  be  saved,  but  Tangiia  followed  him  at  once,  when  he  turned 
to  the  mountain  again,  and  was  overtaken  by  Tangiia  at  that  part  of 
the  stream  at  Avana,  called  Yai-kura  (Buddy- water-rit  got  this  name 
from  the  fact  of  Tutapu  bathing  his  wounded  loot  tVv»i^  \  >(\i<^W<cs^ 
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flowing  from  the  wound  caused  the  water  to  turn  red),  where  Tangiia 
(presumably  after  killing  his  enemy)  dug  out  his  eyes  and  swaUowed 
them.  (See  note.)  Then  the  gods  in  the  heavens  spoke,  saying, 
'<  Thou  art  an  ariki  who  eats  too  soon,  0  Tangiia."  Tangiia  replied, 
'<  Why  should  I  not  eat  at  onoe,  0  my  god  ?  Until  what  time  diould 
he  he  left  ?  His  pursuit  of  me  has  reached  even  to  Hades  (po).  This 
is  the  Po,  0  my  god !  "  One  of  the  names  given  by  Tangiia  to  this 
land  was  Te-po-Barotonga.  The  eyes  were  then  ofEered  to  the  god% 
whilst  the  body  was  taken  down  to  the  seashore. 

They  then  proceeded  to  cook  the  body  in  the  tMiM,  or  steam-oven, 
using  hard-wood  as  firewood  to  cook  Tutapu.  When  the  oven  nu 
uncovered,  the  body  was  not  cooked  ;  it  was  underdone  («.^.,  had  not 
been  altered  by  cooking — it  was  not  warmed  by  the  fire).  The  nsme 
of  that  place  was  consequently  called  Mata-veravera.  The  body  was 
then  taken  to  Matavera  (Rangi-atea)  and  there  cooked  again,  but  it 
was  not  done.  Then  Tangiia  and  Elarika  both  went  on  to  Avaros, 
taking  the  body  with  them.  There  had  thus  been  two  ovens,  neither 
of  which  had  cooked  the  body. 

Karika  now  asked  Tangiia,  "  Who  is  the  foremost  man  in  jour 
canoe  ?  "  (What  Karika  asked  was  :  ''  Who  takes  precedence  in  your 
tribe  ?  ")  To  which  the  latter  replied,  <'  Kaukura."  ^  ^  <<  Whero  ii 
he?"  <'At  Takutea."  Karika  then  said,  *<Let  him  be  fetched ;  he 
has  the  proper  formula  that  will  cook  the  body  because  he  (Tutapu)  is 
an  ariki. ^*  (The  body  was  tapu,  or  sacred,  and  until  the  sacrednsM 
of  ffrt^'-ship  had  been  removed,  the  body  would  never  be  cooked.) 
Tangiia  therefore  sent  off  Te-Ariki-Tara-are  (probably  means  Potiki- 
taua,  for  Te-Ariki-Tara-are  was  not  yet  bom),  Tangiia-au,  Keu-karakia, 
and  Te-Akatauira.  They  did  not  find  Kaukura  at  Takutea  but  at  Aits 
(?  Atiu).  On  their  return  they  found  Tangiia  and  Karika,  who  had 
removed  to  Aro-rangi,  where  Kaukura  followed  them  and  found  them 
at  Tokerau;  they  met  at  Inave.  Kaukura  asked  of  Tangiia,  "In 
what  way  did  you  two  proceed  to  cook  Tutapu,  seeing  that  the  oven 
would  not  cook  him  ?  "  Tangiia  replied,  "  Just  in  the  ordinary  way." 
''  That  is  why  it  would  not  cook."  They  then  carried  Tutapa  to 
Yai-kura  (Yaia-kura)  and  there  cooked  him  again ;  the  firewood  used 
was  the  ngatae*  (the  coral  tree),  and  finally  Tutapu  was  completelT 
cooked;  hence  is  that  place  called  '* The-cooking-of -Tutapu."  The 
reason  why  they  succeeded  this  time  was  that  the  karakia  (or  incanta- 
tions) were  used,  but  first  of  all  the  sacredness  of  onub-ship  must  be 
removed — whilst  that  remains  the  body  is  sacred  to  his  gods. 

Kaukura  then  said  to  Tangiia,  *'  You  now  see  he  was  an  m-iH:  first 
use  the  karakia  and  then  cook."    Now  that  Tutapu  was  cooked  he  was 

*  I  tSbink  ^«  ^w^Vsi  V%&Ti»AA«^Tiaatok«^  for  kuru  waa  the  wood  used,  that  ii> 
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eaten.  That  is  the  custom  of  cannibalism.  That  was  the  first  cannibal 
oven  in  Rarotonga.*  When  the  population  got  to  be  many  in  Rarotonga 
then  wars  commenced.  The  first  great  war  in  Rarotonga  was  that 
fought  between  Tangiia  and  Karika  against  Tutapu  ;  afterwards 
measures  had  to  be  taken  so  as  to  prevent  arrogance  and  causes  for 
revenge  lest  hatred  spring  up  between  the  people,  one  towards  the 
other.  The  laws  of  God  are  the  same ;  rebellion  was  punished  and 
the  ignorant  and  arrogant  heathen  were  induced  to  forsake  those  ways 
and  become  docile  and  meek. 

There  was  another  instance  when  cannibalism  was  indulged  in  on 
a  large  scale  in  later  days,  when  the  people  of  Nga-Tangiia  and 
Te-au-o-tonga  became  as  persons  bereft  of  reason  and  went  like  animals 
to  Arorangi,  f  the  ariikis  went  followed  by  the  chiefs  and  the  women 
and  children ;  they  went  not  for  the  purpose  of  fighting,  they  just  went 
without  reason.  Some  historians  say  that  Pa-ariki  committed  an 
offence  against  the  god  Tangaroa,  that  he  had  taken  the  sacred  girdle 
belonging  to  Tangaroa  to  Tinomana-ariki,  because  that  ariki  had 
begged  him  to  give  him  a  maro  (girdle).  (Tinomana  was  the  high 
chief  of  Arorangi,  the  direct  descendant  of  Tangiia-niii.)  Pa  took  this 
girdle  and  gave  it  to  Tinomana.  That  was  the  sin  committed  that 
made  the  people  leave  their  homes ;  they  had  no  desire  to  remain  at 
their  homes,  they  seemed  to  be  bereft  of  all  reason.  When  all  these 
people  had  arrived  in  Arorangi,  the  people  of  that  place  treated  them 
as  pet  pigs,  that  is  to  say  they  were  treated  as  slaves,  and  they  were 
divided  among  the  people  of  Arorangi — each  section  of  people  had 
their  share  and  each  family  had  theirs  divided  out  to  them  in  turn — 
thus  ea^h  man  or  family  in  that  district  had  a  certain  number  of 
captives  or  pet  pigs  to  slay  and  eat  when  they  choose.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  a  great  famine  came  over  the  land  and  the  people  started 
to  eat  human  flesh ;  each  household  killed  some  of  their  captives  and 
ate  them.  There  was  no  war — simply  killing  and  eating.  The  people 
used  to  sit  in  their  houses  and  mourn,  and  made  no  effort  to  save 
themselves.  They  simply  said  :  ^*  What  can  we  do ;  we  are  like  mad 
people  and  are  captives."  They  mourned  for  something  to  happen  or 
someone  to  save  them,  but  there  were  none ;  they  had  become  foolish 
and  were  now  captives.     (The  word  aktree  means  captive  or  pet  pig.) 

When  Pa  saw  what  was  happening  to  his  people,  that  they  were 
being  killed  and  eaten,  he  fled  one  night  to  Nga-Tangiia,  and  he  was 
pursued  by  a  body  of  warriors.  Pa  fought  them  and  won ;  certain 
warriors  of  his  tribe  (who  had  not  gone  to  Arorangi)  joined  him,  and 

*  This  may  have  been  the  first  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  bat  there  were 
cannibal  feasts  here  before  Tangiia  came. — S.  Savaob. 

t  All  the  chiefs  did  not  go,  only  the  Pa  family  and  the  chiefs  in  his  division. — 
8.  Savaos. 
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with  Pa  at  their  head  made  war.  At  Uiia  time  tiie  gmt  tiibe 
(Takitoma-te-nu-roa)  had  lost  Ha  prestige ;  thej  had  loat  manr  of  thor 
tribe.  Pa  and  his  wani<ir«  attacked  their  flnem]ea»  bat  vere  dmci 
back.  They  retired  in  great  anger,  and  after  a  time  again  attaifad 
and  were  Tictorions.  Most  of  the  warriora  who  fooght  with  I^  v«r 
wonnded,  reoeiring  many  spear  throsta,  and  only  eighty  unwouaded 
warriorB  were  left  They  retired  to  the  mountain  at  Piako.  Bm  ( t 
warrior)  went  to  Ati-kora  and  camped  there ;  he  had  been  woonded  Vr 
a  karart  (spear).  He  stayed  here  until  his  wounds  healed  and  tim 
joined  the  war-party  again.  In  the  end  the  great  tribe  of  Poai-kaift- 
Arorangi  was  orerihrown,  and  P^  and  his  wariiofs  doatcnded  into 
their  settlement  and  led  the  people  away  captives  like  a  pack  of 
animals ;  they  did  not  kill  them  then,  bat  led  and  droTe  diem  like  t 
herd  of  cattle— men,  women,  and  children.  They  ioA  auB  d  the 
wr%k€%  wives  as  a  pet  pig,  tied  her  up  like  a  pig,  and  drove  her  sksg 
the  road ;  they  led  her  to  Piako  and  killed,  cooked,  and  ate  her  tiiere, 
besides  killing  a  large  number  of  the  other  captives  and  eating  them  in 
revenge  for  those  of  their  own  tribe  who  had  been  killed  and  eatea  it 
Arorangi. 

The  reason  why  these  ]>eople  were  killed  and  eaten  was  revenge. 
When  peace  was  made,  man-eating  ceased,  but  when  war  oommenoed, 
human  flesh  was  again  eaten.  After  a  fight,  the  Takitnmu  tribe 
always  assembled  at  Pu-kuru-vaa-nui  (see  note  * '  ).  After  prayer  to  the 
gods,  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  conveyed  to  Yaerota  and  buried  in 
the  ground  at  Paetae  (PaetaX  for  there  they  had  made  special  hoLes  in 
which  to  place  the  bodies.  The  bodies  were  left  in  these  holes  for  two 
days,  untQ  they  were  softened,  and  until  the  fighters  had  axrived  it 
the  general  feasting  place,  when  the  bodies  were  again  taken  up  tad 
taken  away  and  eaten ;  because  they  were  of  the  people  on  whon 
revenge  was  sought.  If  a  man  was  kiDed  and  no  one  hated  him,  hii 
body  was  buried  and  not  eaten. 

From  that  time  word  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  in 
each  fomily  of  the  acts  that  took  place  at  Arorangi ;  of  the  killing  end 
eating  of  some  relation  during  their  captivity  there  whilst  they  were 
bereft  of  reason.  Word  was  passed  to  each  generation  to  eeek 
satisfaction. 

I  myself  have  seen  my  Other's  human  oven.  There  were  four  of 
Ngati-EIati  killed  by  Ngati-Manea  at  Arorangi,  and  four  of  Ngatt-uingt 
were  the  payment  for  those  four,  including  a  lot  of  diildren.  I  bii« 
actually  seen  cannibalism,  for  some  of  our  family  gave  us  some  humio 
flesh  to  eat  from  that  oven,  and  instructed  us  never  to  forget  that 
revenge  was  to  be  taken  by  us.  In  consequence  the  people  of  Arorugi 
were  chased  to  the  mountains  (Maunga-roa),  and  it  was  whilst  the^ 
were  ^ere^^ii!^  \TL>^«a  \j(n\  \X^\.  Uia  Word  of  Ood  was  brought  to 
this  land,  ^luc\i  ea-v^^i^^os^fesni.^^^^^* 
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It  was  through  revenge  that  Tute  (one  of  the  New  Zealanders  of 
Goodenough's  ship,  1820)  was  eaten  ;  he  took  his  Rarotongan  wife  on 
the  ship  after  having  committed  a  sacrilege ;  he  seized  upon  pigs,  the 
property  of  several  people,  even  as  far  as  Arai-te-tonga,  where  Makea- 
metua  lived.  He  seized  all  that  arikt*9  coconuts  and  carried  them  off. 
This  ariki  lamented  loudly  for  the  loss  of  his  property,  but  the  avenger 
came — Bupe  was  the  avenger  who  killed  Tute  for  his  act  of  sacrilege. 
The  ar^eU  said  that  the  body  was  to  be  buried,  but  the  avenger  Bupe 
waited  until  night  and  then  he  came  along  and  took  the  body  and 
ate  it.* 

The  generality  of  people  did  not  eat  human  flesh,  but  the  human 
ovens  were  indulged  in  by  the  warriors  (who  ate  the  contents)  ;  the 
ariki9  and  the  principal  people  («.^.,  all  high  chiefs)  of  the  island 
did  not  do  so — they  had  their  hogs,  fish,  and  fowls  to  eat.  It  was 
fortunate  that  the  arikis  and  chiefs  were  not  cannibals,  or  all  men 
would  have  been  eaten ;  because  man's  flesh  is  delicious  to  eat  and 
the  desire  of  it  would  have  become  overpowering,  if  human  flesh  had 
been  generally  eaten.  It  is  not  of  a  strong  taste  or  strong  smell 
like  hogs  and  fish.  Human  flesh  was  very  rich,  especially  the  thighs 
and  regions  of  the  kidneys,  and  human  flesh  was  very  fattening. 
The  arikU  would  never  partake  of  human  flesh,  to  eat  such  was  even 
an  offence  against  them,  moreover  it  was  an  offence  against  the  gods 
Bongo- ma-tane  and  Tangaroa  in  the  heavens.  There  is  only  one 
occasion  in  which  the  gods  joined  in  a  human  feast  or  approved  of  it 
and  that  was  when  Tangiia  hastily  swallowed  the  eyeballs  of  Tutapu, 
when  the  gods  Bongo-ma-tane  and  Tangaroa  reproved  him  and  said 
he  should  first  offer  them  their  share — theirs  was  the  first  offering ; 
that  is  why  they  reproved  Tangpia.* 

There  were  not  many  places  of  refuge  when  fighting  took  place ; 
it  was  generally  in  the  open,  and  there  the  people  gathered  together 
for  strength.  Whilst  peace  lasted,  no  person  was  seized  upon  and 
killed,  for  such  an  act  was  a  breach  of  the  authority  of  the  ariki  and 
the  chiefs ;  in  case  anyone  was  killed,  a  messenger  would  be  sent  by 
the  arikis  to  take  the  body  to  the  shrine  of  Tangaroa  at  Yaerota,  and 
in  place  thereof  hog  and  kava^ata  were  partaken  of. 

There  were  other  kinds  of  wars — that  is  war  by  angry  words  one 
to  another ;  one  man  would  goad  another  on  until  words  of  great  anger 
passed  between  them — they  would  have  patience  until  the  ariki  would 
declare  war ;  they  would  then  meet  in  proper  battle.  The  warriors 
themselves  never  commenced  a  war,  the  ariki  was  the  one  who  declared 
war ;  then  evil  would  spread  over  the  land  and  the  many  buried 
wrongs  would  be  revived,  old  hatreds  would  be  remembered. 

That  is  all  I  remember. 

*  See  paper  No.  18. 
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NOTES, 

[A  word  about  Cannibalism.] 

1.  Vairota :  This  should  be  spelt  Vaerota,  this  is  a  marae  on  the  rocky  ahon 
on  the  postem  entrance  to  the  Ng^-Tangfiia  Harbour  or  Avarau.  The  marae  proper 
was  destroyed  some  years  ago  by  a  hurricane  which  swept  over  it,  and  totillj 
destroyed  it.  Victims  for  sacrifice  used  to  be  taken  here  and  hung  up  by  tiie 
heels  on  the  iron-wood  trees,  and  the  blood  allowed  to  run  on  the  sand,  llie  oU 
people  tell  me  that  the  sand  here  turned  qoite  red  because  of  the  quantity  of 
blood  that  had  been  spilt.  It  was  one  of  the  great  maroM  of  Rarotonga.  K>i- 
nukn-ariki  was  the  custodian  of  this  marae. 

2.  Kava-ata:  The  kava-ata  was  tha  fuUy  matured  kava  plant,  which  bad 
grown  such  large  tops  that  they  had  to  be  propped  up  the  same  way  as  tomatoei 
are  treated.  The  drink  made  from  this  was  full-flavoured,  and  always  enjoyed 
when  partaken  of. 

3.  Maketu :  This  Haketu  was  not  the  Island  of  Mauke,  it  was  the  name  d 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  Pau-motu  Qroup.  The  place  called  Maketo,  on  ICaoka 
Island,  is  only  a  large  stone,  which  had  been  used  as  a  hearth  stone.  I  think  Col. 
Gudgeon  mentions  this  stone  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  this  Journal  in  Notes  and 
Queries.  Te  Rei  and  Vakapora  say  that  Maketu  was  an  island  in  the  Pau-mota 
Group,  and  that  Tangfiia  never  met  Sjetrika  at  Mauke.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
translate  my  version  of  this  meeting  very  soon. 

4.  Tangiia  offering  the  Au  or  supremacy  to  Karika  :  All  the  Takitomu  chiefi 
say  that  Tangiia  never  offered  the  au  to  Karika :  he  offered  him  a  companiooflhip 
or  artA;>-comradeship,  that  is  to  say,  offered  to  make  him  equal  in  rank  to  hiouelf. 
This,  of  course,  the  chiefs  would  not  agree  to,  and  Pou-te-aria,  who  was  a  high 
chief,  seized  the  emblem,  and  in  getting  away  to  another  part  of  the  canoe  witli 
it,  it  fell  into  the  sea ;  hence  this  man  received  the  new  name  of  Au-topa  (tka 
fallen  emblem  of  artAri-ship.)  This  man  has  descendants  now  Uving  at  Aronn^ 
Rarotonga.  I  have  this  family's  version  of  story,  which  will  be  given  whoa  I 
send  in  the  full  history  of  Tangiia-nui. 

5.  The  Ifataiapos,  or  chiefs,  deny  that  any  pare^kura  was  offered  to  Eariks; 
their  ancestors  would  not  allow  this  ;  for  at  the  time  they  stood  equal  to  Kazikt ; 
he  was  conquered  by  their  tsanoe,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Bjirika  handing  orcr 
his  daughter  to  Tangfiia,  Karika  would  have  been  killed,  for  after  she  had  baes 
given  to  Tangiia  as  his  wife,  Tangiia  said  to  Karika,  **  I  adopt  you  as  a  son;  I 
give  unto  you  a  mother  which  is  the  backbone  of  my  canoe,  i.e.^  the  chiefi  sad 
warriors  on  the  canoe/'  Thus  Tangiia  secured  safety  for  Karika,  for  he  vsnted 
the  latter  as  an  ally  in  the  forthcoming  struggle  with  Tutapu. 

6.  Karika  resented  the  action  of  the  mataiapoe,  or  chiefs,  in  their  scant  respect 
shown  to  him,  and  he,  therefore,  gave  Tangiia  wrong  directions  as  to  the  course  to 
steer,  as  he  desired  that  Tangiia  and  his  followers  should  perish.  They  also  teH 
me  that  the  Tai-rua-koko  was  a  great  whirlpool  in  the  ooean  where  the  wsfei 
rose  mountains  high — ^many  miles  to  the  south  of  Rarotonga. 

7.  Te-ava-rau :  The  name  g^ven  by  Tangiia  to  the  entrance  at  Nga-Tsa^ 
which  means,  *' The-two-hundred-harbours** ;  the  name  was  giren  by  Tsngiii 
from  the  fact  that  he  called  and  entered  into  two  hundred  harbours  m  his  flight 
from  Tutapu-aru-roa. 

8.  TTe  and  Tautenga :  These  two  were  relatives  of  Tangiia's,  and  as  soon  u 
Tutapu  landed  at  Nga-Tangiia  they  hurried  on  over  the  reef  to  Avama,  for  thef 
knew  that  Taagi^  "w^a  >^«t^^  vi^  ^^rexued  him  that  Tutapu  bad  arrived,  tad 
advised.  \ttm  w^a\»  Xo  ^.   '^^  ^wfiXKt  ^jw»  t^s*.  Ti«.\i^  '^saS^.  ^&&asA  two  men  rtok 
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Tutapu's  canoe  whilst  the  battle  was  in  progress,  and  sailed  out  to  sea  with  it. 
They  knew  that  reinforcements  were  coming  from  lya  to  assist  Tutapa,  and  thej 
sailed  oat  on  the  track  by  which  the  Iva  canoes  would  come  so  as  to  intercept 
them  and  so  tell  them  that  Tntapu  was.  killed  (they  knew  he  would  be  killed)  with 
all  his  followers,  and  they  alone  were  the  surriyors  and  had  escaped  with  the 
canoe.  In  order  to  give  colour  to  their  story  they  cut  and  stabbed  one  another  with 
their  spears,  they  stood  up  in  the  canoe  in  doing  this ;  soon  they  had  made  many 
wounds  on  one  another,  and  thus  when  they  fell  in  with  the  Iva  fleet  they  stopped 
them  and  called  out,  "  Tupapa  ua  net — Uenga  ma  Tau-tenga^  kare  e  marik(mg%  te  taua 
a  Tutapu,  kua  eke  te  tamaki,  ko  maua  ua  net  e  ora  net"  Which  translated  is,  "  We 
stand  alone  before  yon— Uenga  and  Tan-tenga,  the  cause  of  Tutapu  was  useless, 
t*is  oTerthrown,  the  host  is  routed — and  we  alone  surviye  to  tell  the  tale."  This 
Btoiy  of  the  battle  between  Tangiia  and  Tutapn  is  a  very,  very,  small  portion  of 
the  full  narratiye,  which  1  hope  to  shortly  translate,  which  gives  the  names  of  all 
the  warriors  of  any  note  who  were  of  Tutapu*s  party  and  were  killed. 

9.  The  nuUaiapoe  do  not  agree  with  the  writer  that  Karika  took  part  in  the 
fight,  they  state  that  all  he  did  was  to  guard  the  shore,  following  up  the  fight  as 
it  progressed  forward  inland,  killing  any  of  Tutapu's  party  who  tried  to  escape 
by  way  of  the  beach,  and  guarding  the  roads  so  that  none  of  the  enemy  could  get 
to  the  rear  and  attack  Tangiia  from  behind. 

10.  This  story  does  not  agree  with  many  others  for  they  say  that  Tutapu  was 
wounded  between  the  big  and  second  toe,  that  Tangiia  and  Tutapu  were  engaged 
in  single  combat  at  the  time  that  this  happened. 

11.  The  allusion  to  Kaukura  here  seems  out  of  place  in  the  way  it  is  put,  for 
Sjetukura  was  already  at  Rarotonga ;  in  fact  he  came  here  before  Tangiia  with 
Iro-nui-ma-oata.  Iro  had  picked  him  up  at  Takutea  Island,  and  at  his  request 
brought  him  on  to  Rarotonga.  Tutapu  visited  Rarotonga  shortly  after,  and  he 
and  Iro  departed  to  Tahiti  where  Iro  met  his  relative  Tangiia-nui,  and  lived  at 
Tahiti  for  some  time  as  the  guest  of  Tangiia.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Iro*s  son 
Ta-i-te-ariki  was  bom,  and  was  adopted  by  Tangiia  and  called  Pa-te-ariki-upoko- 
tini.  For  when  Tangiia  made  his  tour  round  the  island  he  came  across  the  tribe 
of  Kaukura  who  joined  him,  for  they  were  part  of  his  own  people  who  had  arrived 
on  the  island  previous  to  Tangiia.  Again  Kaukura  was  an  ancestor  of  Tangiia's, 
and  had  been  deified  by  the  Kaukura  tribe,  thus : — 

Kaukura 

Amaru-ariki 

I 

Amaru-enua 

Kaungaki-ariki-ki-te-marama=Te  Tupa-ki-Avaiki 


Tangiia-nui 
12.  Pu-kuru-vaa-nui :  This  was  the  principal  KoutU'ariki  of  Takitumu,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Arai-te-tonga  was  the  principal  Koutu^ariki  of  Avarua.  This 
-was  the  first  KoutU'Oriki  made  by  Tangfiia,  and  within  the  limits  of  this  koutn  he 
built  the  marae  Paeta.  This  was  where  he  created  Ta-i-te-ariki  as  an  ariki  over 
Takitumu,  and  it  was  even  a  grater  place  than  Arai-te-tong^,  for  it  was  at  this 
koutu  that  all  Takitumu  met  when  g^at  events  were  to  be  discussed.  This  koutu 
was  named  after  the  cause  of  the  dispute  between  Tangiia  and  Tutapu  : — Pu-kuru 
(bread  fruit-tree),  vaa-nui  (gnneat  mouth)  which  meant  the  great  and  many  words 
of  angler  he  had  with  Tutapu  over  the  division  of  this  tree. 
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No.  15. 


E  MANA  NO  AKO-AKATURI-BOA. 


KUA  kimi  a  Ako  i  te  ravenga  e  rauka  ai  i  a  ia  te  vaine  nei,  ko 
Miritau-akana ;  tera  tana  ravenga  :  Kua  tau  i  te  kai  na  taua 
▼aine  ra ;  kia  rongo  mai  a  ia  e,  kia  maoa  te  kai,  kua  akaunga  i  nga 
tupuna,  karanga  atura,  '*  E  nga  tupuna !  Aere ;  kavea  te  kai  a  to 
vaine  a  tatou."  Aere  atura  nga  tupuna  e  kave  ;  e  tae  atura  ki  tetai 
ngai,  kua  tuku  ki  raro  kua  kai  i  te  manga  memeitaki,  ka  tae  ki  te 
kikino  era  e  apai  ei.  E  tae  atura  ki  te  kainga  o  taua  vaine  ra,  era  e 
ui  mai  ei,  ''  Naai  tena  manga  ?"  Karanga  atura  raua,  ''  Na  to  taoe; 
na  Ako  ! "  Karanga  maira  taua  vaine  ra,  "  Aue  !  naai  i  tiki  atu  te 
manga  a  tera  puaka  ? "  Ko  taua  manga  rai  la  i  tiria  atu  ei  ki  te 
aroaro  o  te  puaka  kia  kai. 

Ooki  maira  nga  tupuna  o  Ako,  e  tae  maira  ki  te  ngutuare,  te  tiaki 
na  ra  a  Ako  kia  tae  mai  raua.  Elaranga  atura  a  Ako,  '*E  nga 
tupuna !  Teea  te  puanga  a  te  vaine  a  tatou  ?  "  Karanga  atura  raua  i 
a  Ako,  "Taeua  atu  maua,  era  i  ui  mai  ei,  'E  naai  tena  manga?' 
Karanga  atura  maua,  *  Na  to  tane  ;  na  Ako.'  Kua  rere  mai  ki  ruoga 
kua  kai  taua  vaine.*'  Kua  rekareka  a  Ako  i  reira  ;  karanga  atura  i 
nga  tupuna,  "  Te  vai  iora  tetai  manga  a  te  vaine  a  tatou."  Te  tauru 
atura  tetai ;  pera  ua  rai  e  ope  ua  ake  te  manga  i  te  kainga,  e  tae 
atura  ki  te  pou  o  te  are  ma  te  turuturu,  kua  pou  a  runga  i  te  enua, 
kua  noo  ua,  kare  e  ravenga. 

E  tae  akera  ki  tetai  ra,  kua  ui  atura  a  Ako,  karanga  atura  ki  nga 
tupuna,  ''  E  nga  tupuna  e  !  Eaa  ake  te  manga  toe  i  to  tatou  kainga  ?*' 
Karanga  atura  raua,  *' £  rua  ika."  Ui  atura  a  Ako,  '*Teiea?" 
Karanga  maira  raua,  "  Tei  te  moana ! "  Ui  atura  a  Ako,  *'  Eaa  te 
akairo  ?  "  Karanga  atura  raua,  *'  E  oe  ua  atu  koe  i  te  moana,  na  te 
kite  ua  koe  i  te  manu  i  te  rereanga,  koia  la,  tei  raro  i  reira." 

E  tae  akera  ki  te  popongi  kua  rave  a  Ak5  i  te  oe,  te  kete,  te  fio  ma 
te  matau,  aere  atura  e  taatai,  kua  kika  i  te  vaka,  oe  atura  ki  te 
moana,  kite  atura  i  te  manu  i  te  rereanga,  tuku  atura  i  te  matau  ki 
raro,  kua  kai  te  ika,  ii  ua  iora  e  ki  akera  te  vaka,  kua  oe  atura  ki 
uta,  apai  atura  i  te  ika  ki  te  kainga.  E  tae  i  te  kainga  era  i  aao  ei 
Karanga  atura  ki  ng^  tupuna,  ''Aere,  kavea  te  ika  a  te  vaine  a 
tatou." 

Aere  atura  nga  tupuna,  e  tae  ki  tetai  ngai,  kua  tuku  ki  raro  kua 
kai ;  e  pou  akera.  Apai  atura  i  te  ika  kikino.  E  tae  i  te  kainga  o 
taua  vaine  ra,  o  Miritau-akana,  kua  ui  maira  taua  vaine  ra  i  a  raua, 
'*  Naai  tena  ika?"  Karanga  atura  raua,  **  "  Na  to  tane,  na  Ako!" 
Karanga  ma\Tata\i«i^«\iDL<^T^'' Aue  I  Naai  i  tiki  atu  i  te  ika  a  teia 
puaka  ?  "     "Ko  taxx^t  \>i«^  wi  \«.  ^^^  \  \ft  «x^^x^  ^  \fe  t^^^sSu^  kia  kai. 
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Ooki  atura  raiia,  e  tae  atu  ki  te  kainga,  te  tiaki  ua  maira  a  Ako, 
kua  ui  maira  a  ia,  "  E  nga  tupuna  !  Tela  te  ika  a  te  vaine  a  tatou  ?  " 
Karanga  atura  raua,  ''  Tae  ua  atu  maua,  kua  rere  mai  ki  ruuga,  kua 
kai."  Kua  rekareka  a  Ako,  karanga  atura  i  a  raua,  '*  Te  vai  iora 
tetai  ika,  te  na  runga  atura  tetai.*'     Pera  ua  rai  i  te  au  ra  katoatoa. 

E  tae  akera  ki  tetai  r&,  oo  atura  a  Ako  ki  te  moana  e  I  i  tetai 
manga  ika.  Puia  atura  e  te  matangi,  paea  atura  ki  te  eaua  o  Tane, 
tau  atura  ki  uta  i  te  po,  kika  atura  i  te  vaka  ki  roto  i  te  ngangaere, 
noo  io  i  reira.  Era  i  karanga  ei,  *'  Koai  te  ariki  i  uta  nei  noxia  te 
ava  i  tai  ?  Tukituki  mai,  tukituki  mai !  " 

Kua  ara  a  Tane  i  reira,  karanga  atura,  ''  Tu-te-maeva  e  !  Tu-te- 
maeva  e !  Koai  teia  ariki  i  tai  i  taku  ava  ? "  Karanga  te  metua, 
*'  £  nioe!  e  taku  ariki !  e  taruta  po !  "  Pera  ua  rai  e  ao  ua  ake  te 
po(?ra). 

Kia  tae  ki  te  popongi,  kua  aere  a  Tane  ki  taatai  e  kakaro ;  kia  tae 
ki  raro  i  te  ava,  kua  kite  iora  i  tetai  ara-vaka  ke.  Era  e  karanga  ei, 
''  Okotai  ara-vaka ;  noai  te  rua !  *'  Era  i  atoro  ei ;  kia  tae  i  roto  i  te 
ngangaere  teia  a  Ako. 

Karanga  atura  a  Tane,  "  Aue  te  taae  e ! '' 

Karanga  maira  a  Ako  i  a  T&ne,  "  E  taae  koe,  e  taae  au!  E  tangata 
koe,  e  tangata  au  !  E  ariki  koe,  e  ariki  au.  E  atua  koe,  e  atua  au. 
Noou  nui  noku  rai.  Noou  rekereke  enua  e  nooia  atu  nei,  e  manuiri  an 
ka  e  ;  tapae  vaitata  ua  mai  nei  au  ki  o  on."  I  reira  a  Tane  i  rave  ei, 
arataki  atura  i  tona  kainga.  Kua  papa  i  te  vaie  ei  tau  manga  ei  angai 
i  a  Ako.  Karanga  atura  a  Ak5  i  a  Tane,  "  E  tau  te  manga  i  toou 
enua?"  Karanga  maira  a  Tane,  **Ae!"  Karanga  atura  a  Ak5, 
"  Kare  e  tau  te  manga  i  toku  enua,  e  maoa  ua  !  "  Ka  tai  tuatua  ki  te 
manava  o  Tane.  Kia  tao  te  manga,  karanga  a  Tane  ki  te  tangata,  kia 
aere  (ki  te)  tuku  tautai.  Karanga  mai  a  Ak5  i  a  Tane,  *'  E  tautai  te 
ika  1  toou  enua  ?  "  Karanga  atu  a  Tfine,  '^  Ae  !  "  Karanga  mai  a 
Ako,  *^  Kare  e  tautai  te  ika  i  toku  enua,  okotai  ei  tapa  turuki  e  uakina, 
vaio  atu  te  ika  ka  maitiiti  aere."  Ka  rua  la  tuatua  ki  te  manava  o 
Tane. 

Kia  pou  te  umu  kai,  kua  noo ;  kia  tae  ki  te  aiai,  karanga  atu  a 
Tane,  '*  E  tungi  mai  i  te  kukui  («»c)  ei  turama."  Karanga  mai  a  AkO, 
^'E  tuitui  te  turama  i  toou  are?"  Karanga  atu  a  T&ne, ''Ae!" 
Karanga  atura  a  AkO,  ''  Kare  toku  are  e  turamaia  ki  te  tuitui ;  te  ra  ki 
tetai  tara,  te  marama  ki  tetai  tara ;  vaio  e  marama  e  ao  ua  atu."  Ka 
torn  tuatua  ki  te  manava  o  Tane. 

Noo  iora  raua  i  reira  e  tae  akera  ki  tetai  tuatau  ke,  kua  noo  ngata  a 
Ako,  kua  tangi  i  te  enua.     I  reira  i  karanga  ai  i  a  Tane,  e  aere  raua ; 
kua  akatika  a  Tane.     Aere  atura  raua  na  runga  i  te  vaka  okotai ;  e  kia 
tae  ki  te  moana,  kan5  taua  ariki  ra  i  reira  tangi  atu  ai : — 
Ka  kake  ak»,  ka  kake  ake, 
Ko  Ta-tamaeva 


J 
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Te  Ka-roa-i-o-Iti 

Kna  an  ra  i  ta  taoa  tama. 

Kaii5  tana  aiiki  ra  e  reira  tangi  ata  ai. 

Ka  kake  ake,  ka  kake  ake,  \ 

Ko  Ta-tamaera  j 

E  te  Na-i-Tari-kora 

E  manaTa  nni  ko  aa  ra  { 

I  ta  tana  tama  e. 

i 
(E  rai  te  pee  kare  ra  i  taka  i  aku.)  | 

Oe  atiira  raoa  i  te  moana,  e  kia  ngaro  te  enna,  i  reira  i  karanga  ai  a 

Ak5  i  a  Tane,  "  E  tapona  toou  i  raro  i  te  moana  ?  "     Karanga  ata  a 

Tane,  "Ae!" 

[Tbanslation  of  No.  15.] 


THE  DEEDS  OF  AKO,  THE  PERSISTENT. 


[Ths  mikiiown  Barotongaii  who  writM  this  storj  calls  it  the  mmmm  of  Ak6.  Nov 
mana  means  power,  prestige^  saper-hnman  power,  bat  we  fail  to  see  that  either 
meaning  meets  the  case  here.  The  storj  bears  on  the  persistenoe  of  Ako  in  liii 
lo^e  making,  and  also  on  his  humorous  interoouise  with  Tane ;  but  whether  tiua 
is  the  god  Tine  or  a  man's  name  is  uncertain,  for  Poljneeiaii  gods  are  Toy 
anthropomorphic.  It  is  the  most  humorous  story  we  haye  seen  from  Rarotongt; 
and  one  can  well  understand  the  appreciation  of  the  Usteners  as  some  old  fdlov 
would  tell  the  story  with  that  expreesiye  gesticulation  that  adda  so  much  to  s 
narratiTe,  and  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Polynesian.  Unfortunstdj 
the  narrative  is  unfinished.  Mr.  Sayage  has  kindly  looked  through  the  stay 
and  made  some  corrections.] 

AKO-AKATUEI-ROA  sought  eome  means  by  which  he  mi^t 
secure  the  afPections  of  the  ladj  Miritau-akaaa,  and  this  is  the 
course  he  took :  He  proceeded  to  cook  some  food  for  the  lady,  and 
when  it  was  nicely  done  he  addressed  his  grandparents,  saying,  "  0 
the  grandparents  !  Go !  Take  this  food  to  our  lady."  So  the  grand- 
parents went  off,  and  on  their  arriTsl  at  a  certain  place  they  set  down 
their  burden  and  proceeded  to  eat  the  choicest  morsels,  leaTing  the 
inferior  parts,  which  they  took  on  with  them.  When  they  reached  the 
home  of  the  lady,  she  asked,  <<  Who  is  this  food  from  ?  "  The  two  oU 
people  replied,  "  From  your  (would-be)  husband  !  From  Ako."  Then 
said  that  lady,  ''Alas,  indeed  !  Who  would  fetch  the  food  of  that  pig?" 
She  then  topk  the  food  and  cast  it  before  the  pigs  to  eat. 

Ak5's  grandparents  then  returned  to  the  home,  where  they  foimd 
Ako  awaiting  their  arrival.  He  said  to  them,  "  0,  the  elders !  Where 
is  the  abiding  place  of  our  lady  ?  *'  They  said  to  AkO,  '<  When  we  got 
there  the  lady  asked,  *  Whose  food  is  this? '  We  replied,  •  It  is  from 
your  husband ;  from  Ako.'     At  this  she  seized  the  food  and  ate  it" 
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AkO  was  delighted  at  this,  and  then  said  to  his  elders,  ''  There  are  stiU 
some  morsels  of  food  left."  So  other  parcels  of  food  were  made  up 
(and  sent  to  the  lady) ;  and  so  it  went  <m  until  all  the  food  in  the  house 
had  been  consumed,  as  well  as  (other  presents,  even)  the  pillar  and 
side  posts  of  the  house,  until  nothing  but  the  bare  ground  wae^  left,  and 
no  further  means  (of  propitiating  the  lady)  remained. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  Ako  asked  the  elders,  "  0,  the  grand- 
parents !  What  other  food  remains  in  our  home  ?  "  They  replied, 
<'  There  is  still  the  fish ! "  Again  Ako  asked,  <<  Where  ?  "  The  answer 
was,  '*  In  the  sea."  Ako  then  said,  ''  What  is  the  sign  (means  to 
obtain  it)  ?  "  They  replied,  "  You  must  paddle  out  to  sea,  and  when 
you  see  many  birds  (hovering  over  the  water),  that  is  the  place ;  they 
are  below." 

The  next  morning  Ako  took  his  paddle,  basket,  lines,  and  hook,  and 
went  down  to  the  seashore,  where  he  launched  his  canoe  and  paddled 
out  to  sea,  where  he  saw  the  flock  of  birds,  and  there  he  let  down  his 
lines ;  the  fish  took  the  bait,  and  he  continued  to  fish  until  the  canoe 
was  full.  Then  he  returned  and  carried  up  his  fish  to  his  home  ;  here 
he  wrapped  them  up,  and  then  said  to  the  old  people,  '*  Gk>,  and  take 
to  our  lady  the  fish  !  " 

So  the  old  people  went  off  on  their  errand,  and  at  a  certain  place 
set  down  their  burden  and  feasted  on  the  best  of  the  fish,  taking  on 
with  them  the  inferior  ones.  When  they  got  to  the  home  of  the  lady 
Miritau-akana,  she  asked,  ''  From  whom  are  those  fish  ? "  They 
replied,  "  From  your  lover,  from  Ako  !  "  The  lady  then  said,  *' Alas  I 
Who  would  go  to  the  trouble  of  fetching  the  fish  of  that  pig  ?  "  Then 
were  those  same  fish  cast  before  the  pigs  to  be  eaten. 

When  the  old  people  reached  home  they  found  Ako  waiting  the 
result,  who  asked,  "  0,  old  people !  Where  are  the  fish  of  our  lady  ?  " 
They  replied,  '*  When  we  got  there  she  rushed  at  the  fish  and  ate 
them."  Ako  was  very  pleased,  and  said,  **  There  are  still  some  fish 
remaining ;  take  some  more  as  before  (to  the  lady)."  And  so  it  went 
on  for  several  days. 

Some  time  after  this,  Ako  again  went  out  to  sea  to  fish  ;  but  he 
was  blown  away  to  the  distant  land  of  Tane,  where  he  was  driven 
ashore  in  the  night.  He  hauled  up  his  canoe  into  the  forest,  and 
stayed  there.  Then  he  shouted,  '*  Who  is  the  ariki  inland  who  owns 
this  passage  (in  the  reef)  on  the  shore  ?  Shout  your  reply  that  I  may 
hear !  "  This  aroused  Tane,  and  he  called  out,  ''  Tu-te-maeva  ahoy  I 
Who  is  this  ariki  at  the  shore  (working)  at  my  canoe-passage  ?  "  The 
parents  replied,  '*  Go  to  sleep,  0,  my  chief !  it  is  only  a  night  vision." 
And  this  went  on  until  daylight. 

When  morning  came,  Tane  proceeded  to  the  shore  to  see  who  the 
new  comer  was,  and  when  he  reached  the  passage  he  beheld  another,  a 
different  one  to  his  own.      Then  he  said,  *'  There  was  only  one  passage 
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(before) ;  whose  can  the  second  be  ?  "     He  then  proceeded  to  search, 
and  there  he  found  Ako  in  the  forest. 

Tane  called  out,  "Alas!  what  a  demon!"  Ako  answering  him 
replied,  "  If  thou  art  a  demon,  so  am  I !  If  thou  art  a  man,  so  am  I ! 
If  thou  art  a  chief,  so  am  I !  If  a  god,  I  am  one  also  !  If  thou  art 
great,  so  am  I !  Thou  art  of  the  land  and  an  owner  who  liyes  there ;  I 
am  a  stranger  and  may  err ;  I  landed  near  here  on  your  shore  ! "  Then 
T&ne  took  him  and  led  him  to  his  home,  and  split  out  some  firewood  to 
cook  food  to  feed  Ak5  with.  Ako  then  asked  Tane,  "  Do  you  cook  the 
food  in  your  land  ?  "  Tane  said  "  Yes !  "  Then  said  Ako,  "  We  don't 
cook  food  at  my  home — ^it  is  already  cooked  ;  the  sun  cooks  it  for  me  !"* 
This  was  the  first  word  (thorn)  into  Tane's  heart.  When  the  food  was 
cooking,  Tane  said  to  his  men  they  must  go  and  fish.  Ako  (hearing 
this)  asked,  "  Do  you  catch  the  fish  in  your  country  ?  "  Tane  replied, 
"  Yes !  "  To  which  Ako  said,  *'  We  don't  catch  the  fish  in  my  oountiy 
— they  come  to  my  doorstep ;  all  we  do  is  to  dean  them,  and  the  fish 
are  left  to  kick  and  wriggle  about."  This  was  the  second  word  (thorn) 
into  the  heart  of  Tane  (second  slight). 

After  the  oven  of  food  had  been  eaten,  they  rdbted.  When  eyening 
came  Tane  said,  '*  Light  up  the  hukux^  as  a  lamp."  Ako  aaked,  '*  Do 
you  use  tuitui  for  a  light  in  your  house  ?  "  "  Yes ! "  said  Tane.  Then 
said  Ako,  "  My  house  is  not  lighted  up  with  tuitui — ^the  sun  is  on  one 
side,  the  moon  on  the  other,  and  thus  there  is  light  until  daylight ! " 
This  was  the  third  word  (thorn)  into  Tane's  heart  (third  alight  or 
insult). 

So  they  remained  there  together  for  some  time,  until  Ako  began  to 
be  restless  and  much  regretted  his  own  home.  Feeling  this,  Ako 
proposed  they  should  go  thither,  which  was  consented  to  by  Tane. 
They  went  away  together  in  one  canoe,  and  when  they  got  out  to  sea 
that  chief  sat  down  and  did  compose  his  lament. 

Now  ascends,  asocnds, 
Ta-tamaeya  O ! 
To  the  Nu-roa-i-o-Itit 
And  cor  son  is  An. 

Then  the  chief  composes  another  tangi : — 

Ascends,  asoends, 

Tu-tamseya 

To  the  ooonnut-at-Tarikuia 

I  hare  the  ooorageous  heart 

The  son  of  os  two. 

(The  song  is  a  long  one ;  I  did  not  catch  the  whole  of  it.) 

*  Tane  took  this  remark  as  a  slight  on  himself. 

t  Kukui^  7\iitui  :  Aleuritsa  triloba^  the  oandle-nnt  tree,  the  oily  nuts  of  whkk 
are  strong  on  ^bn  imdxib  <A  ^3ti&  ^ovsDnlUai  and  bornt  as  a  oandle. 
J  A  pW»  iii«n1ian<A  m  «to  liwsn  c!l '^%»^ 
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So  they  paddled  away  on  the  ocean  until  the  land  was  lost  to  sight, 
and  then  Ako  asked  Tane,  ''  Have  you  an  ancestor  under  the  sea  ?  '^ 
Tane  replied,  '*  Yes !"     (This  story  ends  abruptly  here.) 

Non. — ^This  Akd  was  a  m«mber  of  the  Pa  family,  a  deBoendant  of  Tai-te-ariki. 


No.  16. 

E  TUATUA  NO  TE  KAPUA-ANGA  I  TE  ENUA  RA  KO 
TAURUTU  (KoiA  a  Rueutu). 


Na  YAXAPORA-UATiNiy  Rarotonga. 


TERA  tikai  te  ingoa  i  taua  enua  ra  ko  Te-rae-o-te-pau.  Kia  tae 
atn  ra  taua  tangata  ko  Tangi-taura  i  reira  i  tapaia'i  te  ingoa  o 
taua  enua  ra  ko  Taurutu ;  no  Rarotonga  nei  taua  tangata  ra,  aere  ei 
aia  ki  taua  enua  ra.  Ko  te  tangata  mua  aia  mei  Rarotonga  nei  tei  tae 
mua  ki  taua  enua  ra  ko  Te-rae-o-te-pau.  Tera  te  mea  i  tae  ei  aia  ki 
taua  enua  ra,  i  peke  aia  no  ta  raua  ekai  ma  Vakapora-Taui;  tera  te  tu : 
E  teina  aia  no  Yakapora,  nana  i  tiaki  a  Makatea  e  tona  kiato ;  tera  te 
ingoa  i  tona  marae  ko  Te- Ara-ka-nii ;  tera  te  tumu  i  te  pekapeka  ko  te 
atinga  kare  aia  e  pa  ki  a  Yakapora,  ka  taapu  nana  koia  rai  te  rangatira. 
Kua  tiki  a  Yakapora  te  atinga,  kare  e  pa,  kua  pera  ua'tu  rai.  No  reira 
kua  akutupu  a  Tangi-taura  i  te  tamaki  ka  ta  i  a  Yakapora  kia  mate, 
ka  rave  i  te  enua  nona.  Rave  atu  ra  i  a  Puanono,  rave  atu  ra  i  tetai 
papaki  i  te  tua-repo  i  Karekare.  Tera  te  ingoa  i  te  repo  tana  i  rave, 
ko  Puautu,  ko  Paenga-kope,  ko  Elaekae,  ko  Uru-pukapuka,  ko  te  Are- 
toa-i-Peau,  ko  Teii,  ko  Punao-riki;  ko  te  tumu  tena  i  te  tamaki, 
tamaki  atu  ra  ki  Makatea.  Tera  nga  toa  o  Tangi-taura,  ko  Kuri-ava, 
e  Ngati-ava ;  tamaki  atu  ra  ma  Yakapora  e  ona  nga  toa ;  mate  atu  ra  a 
Kuri-ava  ma  Ngati-ava  e  to  raua  papaki  tangata.  Tera  te  ingoa  o  nga 
toa  o  Yakapora  i  taia'i  ratou  ko  Ariki-po,  ko  Aitu-pao,  ko  Rangi-onu 
e  to  ratou  papaki  tangata.    Tera  te  pee : — 

Ka  peke  te  ao  ki  te  Makatea 

Ei  toa  koe  kia  mate  roa  e  Tangi-taura, 
Akataka-riri  mainaina  taan  kainga — 

I  toku  nei  kainga  ake. 
Ka  peke  te  ao  ki  te  Makatea — 

Te  ao  ra  ki  te  Makatea. 
Ko  Kori-ava  ko  Ngati-ara — 

Akamaia  ki  te  tnranga  na  Aita-pao— 
Ka  mama*i  a  Ariki-po  ei  toa  koe  kia  m&td  ttM^  ^*Y%Xk2^-\a:Qx^. 
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Riro  atu  ra  te  koutu  i  a  Yakapora  ma  te  kainga ;  tuanxia  ata  n  a 
TaDga-taura  ma  tona  kiato  kia  aere.  Tand  iora  a  Tangi-tanra  i  te 
pai,  topa  iora  i  te  ingoa  ko  Te  Ara-ka-nii,  akatere  atu  ra  to  ratoa  Tika 
(pai)  ki  te  moana  ka  aere  tikai  ratou  ki  Kupora,  no  te  mea  ko  te  enoa 
ia  o  Tuiti-ariki.  Puia  atura  ratou  e  te  matangi  ki  tetai  enaa  ke ;  ten 
te  ingoa  o  taua  enua  ra  ko  Te-rae-o-te  pan  ;  kake  ata  ra  ratou  ki  nU, 
topa  atu  ra  te  ingoa  o  taua  enua  ra  ko  Taurutn,  koia  tei  karanga  i  teU 
tuatau  ko  Rurutu ;  ko  Taurutu  te  ingoa  i  topaia'i  ki  taua  eont  e 
Tangi-taura,  e  ingoa  kainga  no  Yakapora  i  Rarotonga  neL  Noo  ion  a 
Tangi-taura  ki  reira,  anau  atu  ra  tana  tamaiti,  topa  iora  te  ingoa  otua 
tamaiti  ko  Marava,  ki  te  ingoa  o  tona  teina  ko  Akarava.  Kua  oki  mai 
aia  ki  Rarotonga  nei,  noo  atura  ki  o  Kaitua.  nana  i  akakite  mai  e,  koa 
tae  ratou  ki  tetai  enua  ko  Te-rae-o-te-pau  te  ingoa.  Kia  kite  a 
Akatauira  (koia  a  Te  Ariki-tara-are)  i  te  pai  i  aere  mai  ei  a  Akanva 
ma  tona  tini  tangata,  keia  atu  ra  aia  ma  tona  tini  tangata  aere  ato  n 
ki  Enua-Manu  (koia  a  Atiu)  noo  atura  ki  reira,  anau  atu  ra  tonauanga 
ki  reira,  koia  a  Ngamaru-Ariki,  no  reira  i  tuatuaia4  e  ko  Ngati«Te- 
Aka-tauira. 

NoTB. — ^lliiB  history  oorreBponds  witli  mj  notes  on  the  ffistory  of  Attn,  the 
Nganumi  family  give  their  geneaology  showing  descent  fhim  this  Akatunn. 
That  he  came  from  Barotonga. — S.  Satags. 


[Traksiation  of  No.  16  by  8.  Sataob.] 


THE    ORIGIN   OF   THE    NAME    OF    THE    ISLAND  OF 
RURUTU   (FmsT  callbd  Taurutu). 


By  Vakapora-Uatini. 


THE  real  (or  original)  name  of  that  island  was  Te  Rae-o-te-pao. 
When  the  man  named  Tangi-tauiti  went  to  that  island  he  called 
it  Taurutu. 

That  man  was  from  Rarotonga  and  he  went  to  Rurutu«  He  was 
the  first  Rarotonga  man  who  visited  that  island — ^Te  Rae-o-te-pao. 

The  reason  why  he  went  there  was,  that  he  was  driyen  away  from 
here  through  a  feud  that  existed  between  him  and  Yakapora-Taui ;  h< 
was  a  younger  brother  to  Yakapora,  and  he  and  his  kUUos  (relatioDa, 
followers)  had  charge  of  the  land  Makatea.  The  name  of  his  Marae 
was  "  Te  Ara-ka-nii."  The  cause  that  led  up  to  the  dispute  was  the 
tribute  he  had  to  render  to  Yakapora;  he  refused  to  perform  th« 
obligation  when  called  upon,  he  withheld  it  as  he  was  a  rangatiray  and 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  his  elder  brother  to  demand  tribute 
from  liim.     ^  akAi^x^^  ^m«iv\»  t^^^qaXm^  \«isasv^  Vst  >Sdis^  \s^^q^  Wt  failed 
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to  exact  it.  This  went  on  for  some  time,  at  last  Tangi-taura  made 
war,  and  seized  upon  the  family  lands  of  Yakapora  named  Puanono 
and  part  of  the  swamp  land  in  Karekare.  The  names  of  the  swamps 
he  seized  were — ^Puautu,  Paenga-kope,  Kaekae,  Ura-pukapuka,  Te 
Aretoa-i-Peau,  Teii  and  Panao-riki.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  war — 
this  war  took  place  at  Makatea.  The  names  of  Tangi-taura's  warriors 
were  Kuri-ava  and  Ngati-ava.  Yakapora  and  his  warriors  and  their 
fighters  fought  Tangi-taura  and  his  two  warriors  and  their  men,  with 
the  result  that  Tangi-taura  was  beaten,  and  his  two  warriors  Kuri-ava 
and  Ngati-ava  were  slain  with  all  their  foUowers  (Tangi-taura  and  his 
own  men  were  spared).  The  names  of  Yakapora's  warriors  were 
Ariki-po,  Aitu-pao  and  Rangi-onu,  they  and  their  followers  killed  the 
two  opposing  warriors  with  their  followers.  Here  is  the  song  com- 
memorating the  event : — 

The  fight  raged  and  was  won  at  Makatea — 

Be  thou  a  warrior  strong  to  kill  Tangi-taura 
Thou  wUl  have  to  fight  fiercely  for  thy  land — 

My  land  thou  wonld'st  despoil  me  of. 
The  battle  was  fooght  and  won— at  Makatea — 

Won  back  my  sapremaoy  at  Makatea. 
The  warriors  Kori-ava  and  Ngati-ava — 

Were  shamed  and  overthrown  by  Aita-pao. 
Be  strong— leap  lightly  O  Ariki-po  ! 

Oh  warrior  Iwave— overoome  and  slay  Tangi-taura. 

Yakapora  thus  got  possession  of  the  koutu  (see  note)  and  the  lands 
formerly  held  by  Tangi-taura,  and  drove  Tangi-taura  and  his  kiatoi 
(immediate  followers)  off.  Tangi-taura  built  a  canoe  and  called  it 
^'  Te  Ara-ka-nii,"  and  he  and  his  followers  sailed  away  to  sea.  He 
intended  going  to  Kuporu  (Upolu,  in  Samoa)  the  land  of  his  ancestor 
Tuiti-ariki.  But  they  were  blown  out  of  their  course  by  the  wind  to 
another  island,  the  name  of  which  island  was  Te  Rae-o-te-pau.  He 
and  his  crew  landed,  and  he  called  that  island  Taurutu  (now  known 
as  Rurutu),  he  called  it  Taurutu — ^that  was  one  of  the  Yakapora  family 
lands  at  Rarotonga.  Tangi-taura  lived  on  that  island,  and  a  son  was 
bom  to  him  there ;  he  called  that  son  Marava — named  him  after  his 
younger  brother  Akarava.  The  younger  brother  Akarava  returned  to 
Rarotonga  and  dwelt  with  Kaitua,  and  he  told  the  news  of  their 
having  reached  an  island  named  Te  Rae-o-te-pau.  When  Akatauira 
(otherwise  Te  Ariki-tara-are)  learnt  of  the  vessel  in  which  Akarava 
and  his  many  men  came  in,  he  (Akatauira)  stole  it,  and  with  his  people 
sailed  away  to  Enua-manu,  that  is  to  say  Atiu,  and  remained  there. 
He  there  begat  the  line  of  Ngamaru-Ariki,  it  is  from  him  the  tribe  of 
Ngati-Te-Akatau-ira  receive  their  name. 
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NOTES. 


£Mte.— Aimteisvlifttwoiild  be  called  the  Oovrt  of  Boyehy,  il  r  wai 
a  mmrmg ;  Cor  in  ealliiig^  oat  llie  tide  <tf  an  oriH,  or  <tf  a  Inigk  ^ief  aaiAaaa  aii»- 
1^,  tlie  naae  of  aneh  mriki  would  be  oilled  oat  by  die  paVJe  speaker,  tibea  kv 
imte  woald  be  named,  and  then  the  wtmrmg.  Tlw  mriki  bei^  the  kaad  of  ^ 
Courtyaadeodi  mendwr  of  the  mriki  baukf  bad  the  rojal  light  of  ] 
tfaemidvee"  a  white  pebble  "of  tint  imte-^  pnnf  of  Aeir  royal  i 
or  brother  or  daoghter  <tf  theariA*  ean,  aa  raifefirM,  eall 
IM,  wiiitepebblea,  or  atone  of  ao-aad-aoiMte  (name).  Jfai 
thefiniteof  aiMfteaaarole;  eoBMiiMee  one  JewiimontainBd  throe  to  Jori 
A  kmmim  waa  a  plaoe  whero  all  the  diieii  or  priaata  met  to  diai  am  aaj  tribal  ( 
of  note ;  certain  atonea  wero  aet  np  aa  eeata,  called  mkimmmfm^  on  ^hiA  the  c 
ml  dming'  the  diirnerinn  ;  only  the  bead  of  eodi  fuuly  coold  take  a  aeat  on  i3bmit 
atonea  in  an  mrikVs  komim — that  ia  to  aay  the  head  <tf  each  lefeie/e  or  i  Mjuhm 
laadly.  Other  mrikit  of  otiber  diatzieti  lad  alao  apaeial  aeata ;  in  TUitnn,  Bi. 
Aziki  would  take  the  chief  aeat  aa  anpieuie  mriki^  and  Kainnkm  nsKt,  TiaoaBH 
next,  and  Makaa  next.  Paknm-Taa-nm  ie  the  name  of  ^- ArikTa  kmmfm.  It  ii 
my  intention  to  eond  in  a  paper  on  this  eobjeet,  aa  there  eecms  to  be  eoaae  doobt 
and  mienndei  rt ■  nding  as  to  the  diflnenoe  between  a  komim  and  a  iirai. 

In  this  inrtanoe  Tugi-taora  held  this  ktmim  aa  a  member  of  the  ■eftiy 
family  Vakapora,  sabjeet  to  the  joziedistion  of  the  chief  (bia  ^der  brother]  or 
muUmimpo  Vakapora.  Tuigi-taora  oonld  have  hia  own  eMwr,  bat  not  a  kmUm ;  ftit 
alone  was  the  right  of  the  elder,  no  one  of  a  lesmr  rank  than  a  lefMe/e  bad  Ik 
ri|^t  to  hold  a  komtm. 

Kimio. — JHatof  were  generally  the  deaoendanta  of  the  yoonger  bran^es  of  tfe 
family ;  they  had  a  certain  statna  in  Uie  tribe. 

l^titi  Ariki, — Hue  man  is  the  anoeator  of  Vakapora  ;  he  came  to  Barotoagt 
with  Tangiia-nm  from  Tahiti.  He  came  from  Kaponi  (Upoln)  originally,  lad 
with  his  brother  Te-Ariki-Noka-a-ki-ioto  left  Karika's  canoe,  and  joined  T^agfit 
at  Kakatea,  an  iaUnd  in  the  Panmotn  Gronp. 

S.    a^TAOI. 

I  find  from  the  "Barotongs  MSS."  Vol.  I.,  p.  55,  fTe  Ariki-tarB-an*i 
Teraion)  that  Kaitna  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  nairatiTe  waa  the  dder  brother  <rf 
Akanva  (alM>  mentioned  abore),  both  belonging  to  Uie  Vakapora  &mily.  Thw 
two  floazished  about  20  generations  ago,  or  say,  about  the  year  1400,  and  tlm 
gives  us  a  rough  idea  of  when  the  island  of  Burutu  receiyed  its  second  name.— 
EonoB. 

ANCIENT  BELIEF  OF  THE  RURUTU  PBOPLR 


Among  Dr.  Wjatt  Gill's  papers  is  the  following  note  in  the  Barotoogu 
dialect  describing  a  very  peculiar  belief  of  the  Burutu  Islanders  :— 

*'  About  man  when  the  body  dies  :  The  '  Yaerua  kino/  great  evil 
spirit,  comes  and  swallows  the  dead  man's  spirit  into  his  belly.  After 
a  certain  time  the  evil  spirit  evacuates  the  spirit.  He  (the  evil  spirit) 
then  scrapes  the  inside  of  a  coco-nut,  and  on  completion  he  crushed  the 
coco-nut  in  a  Jtumste,  or  bowl,  and  into  this  he  placed  the  human  spirit, 
and  then  stirred  it  about.  This  causes  the  spirit  to  become  a  'Yaeros- 
rikiriki '  (little  spirit)  also  an  evil  spirit,  to  work  for  the  great  evil 
spirit,  and  to  \>«  «1  his  command  to  be  sent  here  and  there.  Such 
waa  t\\e  \)e\\el  ol  ^^  VoaJCxsLwoA  qH  ^\a\ite4.^'' 
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No.    17. 


KO  TE  TERE   MAI  A  AREKEA  MEI  UEA  MAI. 


Na   ItIO   I  TATA. 


ETUATUA  tela  no  tetai  tangata,  koia  a  Arekea,  i  te  tuatau  i  te 
ariki  o  Rarotonga  koia  a  Are-arikl.  Tera  te  vaine  ko  Takareu  ; 
ko  te  tuatau  ia  i  aere  mai  ei  a  Arekea. 

Kua  akaruke  a  Arekea  i  tona  enua,  koia  a  Uea,  e  tona  ariki,  koia  a 
Te  Pou-o-te-rangi,  ko  te  ariki  la  o  Ilea.  Ko  tana  tama  ko  Te  Pou-o- 
rongo,  ko  tona  tnaine  ko  Te  Maora-o-Avaiki.  Ko  te  tuatau  lia  i  tae 
mai  ei  a  Arekea  ki  Rarotonga  nei. 

Tera  te  taoonga  o  taua  tangata  ra,  e  tumu-karakia,  mei  i  a  koe  na  te 
tu,  ko  te  aronga  taau  e  apii  na,  ko  te  anau  karakia  la,  kia  taka  i  a  koe 
te  aiteanga  i  taua  tuatna  ra.  Kua  aere  mai  taua  tangata  ra  ko  Arekea 
ki  Rarotonga  nei,  kua  akaruke  i  a  Ilea,  kua  aere  mai  taua  tangata  ra ; 
ko  Atupa  te  tapere,  ko  te  Puna -o*- Arekea  te  kainga,  tei  Avatiu  te 
marae  koia  a  Paepae-tua-iva. 

Tena  nga  tumu-karakia  i  reira — ko  Renga-ariki  e  ko  Taai,  ko  Are- 
kea te  tokotoru.  Kua  unga  mai  nga  karere  i  te  tiki  i  a  Arekea,  kua 
▼ave  te  pure  i  Uea.  Kare  a  Arekea  i  keu.  Tera  tetai  ingoa  ra  o  Uea, 
ko  Varekao,  ko  te  ingoa  vaerua  la,  ko  Uea  te  kopapa.  Tera  nga  karere 
i  ungaaa  mai,  ko  Maunga-piko,  ko  Kopu-ivi,  ko  Ikuveru,  ko  Te  Aputa- 
rangi,  e  ko  Koura.  Kare  a  Arekea  i  keu.  Kua  tupu  i  reira  te  riri  o  Te 
Pou-o-te-rangi,  ko  te  ungaanga  mai  i  te  tama,  i  a  Ea,  koia  a  Karika, 
e  Katu,  e  Takua,  e  Mavake,  e  Mara,  e  Aroa. 

Tera  te  au  tiki  i  te  vaka,  ko  Muu -tonga,  ko  Motea  la,  ko  Muu- 
tokerau,  ko  Akatorau  la,  ko  Kona,  ko  Te  Avaro,  Te  Ariki-karo- 
matangi,  ko  Ria  la,  ko  Tuara,  ko  Parapu,  ko  Rutunga,  ko  Tapuoti,  e  te 
vaka,  e  Tangiia. 

Te  openga  la  o  tei  reira  tuatua. 


[Translation  of  No.  17.] 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  AREKEA  FROM  UEA  ISLAND. 


Wbittbn  by  Itio. 


THIS  is  a  word  about  a  certain  man  named  Arekea,  in  the  times  of 
Are- ariki,  ariki  of  Rarotonga ;    his  wife  was  Takareu — that  was 
the  period  he  came  to  Rarotonga. 
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Arekea  abandoned  his  home  at  Uea  Island,  and  his  ariki  named  Te 
Poa-o-te-rangi  (lived  30  generations  back  from  the  year  1900~eee 
table  at  end  of  "  Hawaiki  ")  who  was  the  ariki  of  Uea.  His  son's 
name  was  Te  Pou-o-rongo,  and  his  sister  was  Te  Maora-o-AvaikL 
That  was  the  period  that  Arekea  came  to  Rarotonga. 

The  profession  of  that  man  was  a  recitor  of  karakias  (incantatioiu, 
invocations,  &c. — a  priest),  just  like  you  (Dr.  Gill),  and  taught  the 
same  kinds  of  things,  prayers,  &c.,  you  wiU  be  able  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  that  word.  That  man  came  to  Rarotonga,  abandoning  his 
own  island  of  Uea.  Atupa  was  the  district,  and  Puna-o- Arekea  hie 
home,  at  Avatiu  was  his  marae  named  Paepae-tua-iva  (at  Rarotongt). 

The  following  were  the  priests  in  those  days  at  Uea :  Renga-aiiki, 
Taai,  and  Arekea  was  the  third.  Messengers  were  sent  to  fetch  Are- 
kea, as  the  pur€  (prayers)  were  about  to  be  said  at  the  fnarae  at  Uea ; 
but  Arekea  did  not  respond.  Another  name  for  Uea  was  Yarekao^  the 
latter  being  its  '  spirit '  name,  Uea  was  the  '  bodily'  name.  The  names 
of  the  messengers  who  were  sent  were  Maunga-piko,  Kopu-ioi,  Dn- 
veru,  Te  Aputa-rangi,  and  Koura.  But  Arekea  would  not  stir.  Te 
Pou-o-te-rangi  was  very  angry  at  this ;  and  then  sent  his  son  Es— 
the  ancestor  of  Karika,  Katu,  Takua,  Maoke,  Mara  and  Area  (Baro- 
tongan  families). 

Those  who  fetched  the  canoe  were  Muu-tonga,  or  Motea,  Man* 
tokerau,  or  Akatorau,  Kona,  Te  Avaro,  Te  Ariki-karo-matangi,  or  Bis, 
Tuaril,  Parapu,  Rutunga  and  Tapuoti,  and  the  canoe,  and  Tangiia  [nc]. 


There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  story,  except  as  showing 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  Makea  family  once  dwelt  at  Uea,  or  WsDis 
Island,  some  180  miles  west  of  Samoa,  and  also  as  showing  the  extent 
of  the  voyages  undertaken  by  the  old  Polynesians.  The  story  does  not 
say  so,  but  the  probability  is  that  Arekea  was  expelled  from  Uea  for 
neglect  of  his  duties.  The  chief  Ea,  mentioned,  was  the  father  of 
Karika  who  came  and  settled  in  Rarotonga,  circa,  A.D.  1250,  at  the 
same  time  as  Tangiia. 

In  Dr.  Wyatt  Gill's  papers  is  to  be  found  the  genealogical  tstble  of 
the  Makea  family,  which,  however,  makes  Karika,  mentioned  aboTe, 
to  have  flourished  twenty -three  generations,  instead  of  the  mean  of 
twenty-six,  from  the  year  1900.  These  kind  of  tables  have  not  much 
interest  for  the  general  reader,  but  they  are  the  only  means  we  htve 
of  building  up  the  chronology  of  the  Polynesians,  and  will  yet  be  of 
the  greatest  use  to  the  future  historian  of  the  race. 

The  naxaea  ol  \XiQ^^  ^Vq  ^  \ftV^«i  tJhe  canoe,'  above,  leave  ratiier 
the  impteaaion  \\i«A.  >^«^  ^^  ^n^^aaSasa^  tass&sa.  Va  ""^^^w  ^v^sidfl^ftic 
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36 
35 


Te  Ata-te-pu 

Tiki 

Tauira-ariki-te-ai-po  : 


1  Tanirs-ariki-te-ai-ao 


30 


27 


25 


23 


2  Kakao-rere 
Kakao-tna-rengazenga 
Kakao-ngongo 
Makea 
yai-o-iiri  = 


1  Yai-o-tea 


Toke-T 


1  Te  Noke-enna 


20 


1  Pnta-ki-te-tai 
Tama-pnre-iu 
Makea-pean-rango 
MaKea-tara-tu 


15 


10 


A-meincrn 

I 
Makea-te-um-pn 

MaJEea-tmna-pa 

Makea-Taero-nmgi 

Makea-te-t&iti 

Makea-te-potiki 

Hakea-teina 

MaKea-turuia 

Macea-te-taiki 

Makea-rangi 

Te  JPon-o-te-rang^ 

I 


I 
Take.mata  = 

I 


Tayake-ariki 

Te  Neke-o-ta-rangi 

Ea 

Ejuika  = 


Mokoroa-ki-aitu  :=  Tangiia-nui 
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Makea-te-pntna-kino 
Makea-uri 
b        Makea-maiti 
Makea-pori 
Makea  Daniela  (died  in  1910,  aged  about  65  or  60). 


It  has  always  been  held  by  the  Rarotongans  that  the  chief  Karika, 
mentioned  in  the  above  story,  came  from  Manama  Island  of  the  Samoa 
Group,  to  Rarotonga.  Dr.  Wyatt  Gill  wrote  to  Taunga,  one  of  the 
Rarotongan  Missionaries  at  Manama  Island,  asking  him  to  make 
enquiries ;  and  on  the  29th  August,  1870,  Taunga  replies  ia  an 
interesting,  well  expressed  letter,  giving  the  confirmation  of  the 
Rarotongan  tradition  from  the  Manu'a  learned  men.  Taunga  had  been 
twelve  years  at  &f anu'a,  he  states,  at  that  time,  and  conaequentiy  wu 
well  acquainted  with  the  Samoan  language.  We  take  the  following 
from  Taunga's  letter  quoted  above : — 

"  E  ko  Makea-Karika  taau  i  tata  mai ;  teia  te  tupuanga  o  tana 
Makea-Karika,  tei  te  enua  taku  e  noo  nei,  koia  oki  ko  Manu'a,  i  tna- 
tuaia  ra  e  ko  Manuka.  E  tuatuaia  e  to  Manu'a  e,  ko  'Ari'a.  Teia 
tona  ngai  i  noo  ei,  ko  Aua-luma  te  ingoa ;  e  tona  marae  oki,  teia  rai  % 
i  tuatuaia  e  to  Manu'a  e,  ko  '  Malae-tele.'  E  ko  Tangaroa  oki  toni 
atua ;  e  ko  te  ngai  i  taraia  ei  tona  vaka  ko  Tafagataf aga ;  e  ko  te  ngii 
rai  la  i  acre  atu  ei  a  ia.  Tera  te  mea  i  aere  atu  ei ;  e  tamaki  raua  ko 
'Ari'a  e  tetai  'Ari'a  oki,  e  manono  i  to  raua  ariki.  E  itiiti  te  tangate 
i  pin  ki  te  tuakana,  e  maata  ra  ki  te  teina ;  e  torn  paa  mataiti  i  to  raui 
tamakianga,  te  peke  ra  te  tuakana,  te  riro  ra  te  enua  i  te  teina,  te  ariki 
ra  a  ia — koia  oki  a  Tui- Manuka.  E  ko  'Ari'a  tuakana,  koia  okii 
Makea-Karika.     E  n^aata  rai  oki  te  tuatua  i  tana  mea  ra. 

E  kua  ui  mai  koe  e,  ^  Eua  kite  ainei  koe  i  a  Rongo  ?  te  atua  i  aki* 
mori  ei  to  Mangaia  i  muatangana  ? '  Te  tata  atu  nei  an  ki  a  koe,  e 
tamaiti  na  Tangaroa  a  Rongo,  e  tuatuaia  e  Manuka  e,  '  Ko  Rongo  e 
tamaiti  na  Tangaroa,  e  atua  oki  no  Manu'a.'  E  tokorua  oki  i  tau 
ingoa  ra ;  ko  Rongo,  e  ko  Turi — ko  nga  tama  la  a  Tangaroa,  e  poke 
atua  ¥a  no  Manu'a.  E  ko  Rongona  (e  Lologa)  e  tokorua  ia  tama  a  i 
Tangaroa,  e  ariki  raua,  i  anau  mai  raua  i  te  vaine  ko  Sina,  i  anania  e 
Sina  ko  Rongona,  anau  mai  oki  tetai  ko  Le  Lologa.  \ 

Ko  Sina,  e  tuatuaia  e  to  Rarotonga  ra  e,  e  ko  Ina.      £  puke  ariki    i 
aua  nga  tangata  ra ;  anau  ta  Rongona  ko  'Ari'a  tuakana,  anau  oki  ta 
liB  LoVoga  Vo  ^  k.T\^«k  \A\Ti^.    ^<;^  ^  ^tv'a  tuakana  ko  Makea- Kaiika  la,  e     | 
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TBANBLATION. 


''  As  to  the  Makea-Karika  that  jou  wrote  about ;  this  is  the  place 
where  he  originated  from,  from  the  island  where  I  dwell,  that  is 
Manu'a,  which  is  said  to  be  Manuka  (of  Rarotongan  tradition).  The 
Manuka  people  call  him  'Ari'a,*  and  the  place  where  he  dwelt  is  caUed 
Aua-luma,  where  was  his  marcie  named  '  Malae-tele.'  Tangaroa  was 
his  god ;  the  place  where  his  canoe  was  dubbed  out  is  named  Taf  aga* 
tafaga,  which  was  the  place  from  which  he  departed.  The  reason  of 
his  leaving  was  this:  There  was  war  between  'Ari'a  (Karika)  and 
another  'Ari'a,  due  to  a  struggle  for  the  chieftainship.  There  were  only 
a  few  people  supporting  the  elder  cousin  (Karika)  while  the  younger 
one  had  many  people ;  about  three  years  were  occupied  in  this  struggle, 
when  the  elder  cousin  had  to  leave,  and  the  island  became  subject  to 
the  younger,  that  is  to  Tui-Manu'a  (King  of  Manu'a).  'Ari'a  the 
elder  was  Makea-Karika.  There  is  a  great  deal  about  this  affair  (in 
the  Manuka  traditions). 

''  You  also  ask  me,  '  Have  you  learnt  anything  about  Rongo  ?  the 
god  whom  the  Mangaians  formerly  worshipped  ? '  I  reply  to  you, 
Rongo  was  a  child  of  Tangaroa,  one  of  the  Manu'a  gods  ;  as  the 
Manu'a  people  say,  '  Rongo  was  a  child  of  Tangaroa,  and  a 
god  of  Manuka.'  There  were  two  of  that  name,  Rongo  and 
Tari — the  sons  of  Tangaroa,  both  gods  of  Manu'a.  And  Rongona 
(Liologa)  both  sons  of  Tangaroa,  and  both  high -chiefs,  bom  of  the 
woman  Sina.  Sina  is  called  Ina  in  Rarotonga.  Those  people  were  all 
high  chiefs  of  Manuka,  and  Rongona  was  father  of  'Ari'a  the  elder, 
whilst  Le  Lologa  was  father  of  'Ali'a  the  younger.  'Ari'a  the  elder 
was  Makea-Karika,  and  'Ari'a  the  younger  became  Tui-Manu'a." 

(The  descent  from  the  above  Tui- Manuka  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  will  be  found  in  *' Reports  of  the  Australasian 
ABsociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science."    By  Dr.  Fraser.) 

*  The  Samoans  do  not  pronoonoe  the  '  k/  but  subetikate  the  *  oatoh '  repre- 
sented by  an  inverted  oomma. 

(7b  he  continued.) 


NOTES   AND   QUERIES. 


[222]    Period  of  Rata. 

See  p.  155,  Vol.  XX.  Miss  Teuira  Heniy  respoxids  to  the  hope  expraaed  it 
the  bottom  of  the  page  quoted  above,  bj  saying  that  '^Tahitian  legends  ihow  Bate 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Hiio  ( Whiro)  who  saved  him  onoe  from  being  loa 
in  a  whirlpool.*' 

If  this  is  the  same  Hiro  as  the  contemporary  of  Tangiia  of  Harotooga,  Bati 
flourished  so  late  as  26  generations  ago.  But  probably  thin  is  the  other  Wbiro  <rf 
Maori  genealogies  who  flourished  about  35  generations  ago,  and  this  agrees  tuAj 
well  with  the  figures  given  on  p.  155,  itnU. 

[228]    Pari-nui-te-ra. 

Miss  Teuira  Henry  also  tells  us  that  she  '*  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  a  good  old  Tahitian  scholar  named  Poroii,  who  tells  me  that  Pari-mii-i-tMi 
(Great  cliff  in  the  Sun)  is  the  name  of  the  diffa  near  Tahara'a,  or  Moa*a-'in 
(Moa-'ura  of  Fomander)  called  One  Tree  Hill  by  Wallis  and  Cook**— on  tbi 
north  coast  of  Tahiti. 

This  is  a  confirmation  of  Maori  History,  which  says  that  an  expoditioii  veal 
back  to  Hawaiki  from  New  Zealand  to  fetoh  kymara  tubers,  and  that  ^ 
obtainad  them  from  Pari-nui-te-ra.  We  were  told  in  1897,  whilst  at  Mooni 
Island,  that  this  place  was  on  the  north  coast  of  Tahiti,  and  Hiss  Henry  aw 
confirms  it. 

[224]    Tuhua  Island  at  Hawaiki. 

An  island  of  this  name  1b  mentioned  in  Maori  History,  wherein  it  is  stattd  to 
lie  south-east  of  Hawaiki.  Miss  Henry  learnt  from  the  old  Tahitian  mwitkiwd 
in  last  paragraph,  that  *' Tuhua  (stand  entirely)  is  the  same  as  Me'e-tia,^ 
being  its  former  name,  and  the  latter  retaining  the  same  meaning,  and  resfinMiiii 
it  more  when  called  Me'e-tu  as  it  was  before  King  Tu  caused  the  change  bf 
adopting  the  latter  word  as  his  name.*' 

This  more  modem  name  of  the  island  is,  however,  andent  also,  under  tibe  fon 
Meketika,  for  it  is  retained  in  the  traditions  of  the  Taranaki  Maoris  as  that  of  n 
island  near  Hawaiki  (Tahiti).  These  two  identificationa  go  to  prove  that  Hawsiki, 
from  which  the  Maoris  came  to  New  Zealand,  was  Tahiti,  as  is  also  supported  bf 
plenty  of  other  evidence. 

[226]    A  New  Human  Race. 

The  *'  Revue  Anthropologique  "  of  Paris,  No.  9— 21st  year— September,  1911. 
Under  the  above  heading  has  the  following  :  **  The  *  Nonvelliste  de  Hambomf/ 
has  received  from  a  ocientific  expedition,  conducted  by  M.  Stefanson,  news  vbiok 
has  arrived  at  New  York.  Hie  expedition  left  in  April,  1908,  to  explore  the  Aittk 
coasts  as  far  as  the  north  of  British  Columbia.  M.  Stefanson  reports  thst^ 
expedition  has  discovered  a  new  race  of  polar  man  of  European  type,  which  W 
never  before  seen  white  men.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Feeij 
Club:  and  is  dated  18th  November,  1910.     It  contains  the  following  pase^e:- 

*  In  a  coxintrf  wY^cAi  \>?^  \a  the  present  was  supposed  to  be  nnjwIiAhifaJ,  n 
have  disoo'VQT^  ttoma>Mra^5^  ^V^X^a^hw^x  «rrsi^  «i!di^vst  ^^El\s)^  ^mop^  ^  l^isat^ 
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and  who  would  not  believe  I  was  not  an  Esquimau.  We  have  found  some  beings, 
who,  aooording  to  their  language  and  customs  are  Esquimaux,  but  who  hj  their 
physique  are  Scandinavians.  We  found  in  all  forty  persons,  but  there  are  others 
further  north.  That  discovery  is  the  oommenoement  of  the  solution  of  two 
problems :  (1st)  What  became  of  the  people  of  Sir  John  Franklin  P  and  (2nd) 
What  has  become  of  the  3,000  Scandinavians  who  quitted  Greenland  in  the  15th 
Century,  and  who  disappeared  completely  ?  If  we  ate  unable  to  respond  to  either 
of  these  questions,  we  touch  on  another  scientific  problem.  Why  do  the  inhabi- 
tants of  part  of  Viotorialand  differ  so  remarkably  from  others,  and  why  have  they 
a  European  aspect  P  The  EsquimaTix  who  accompanied  me  said  at  once,  '  These 
people  ate  not  Esquimaux.'    Two  of  these  people  had  red  beards. '  " 

[226]    Vanning  Island. 

The  Press  Association  reports  under  date  21st  November,  1911,  the  following 
interesting  item  as  published  in  the  *'Taranaki  Herald": — '<  Mr.  Humphrey 
Berkeley,  owner  of  Fanning  Island,  states  that  recent  excavations  have  disclosed 
that  it  was  once  inhabited  by  skilled  races.  He  has  unearthed  the  remains  of  a 
large  building  200  feet  by  50  feet.  No  mortar  was  used,  the  stones  being  morticed 
together.  Near  the  building  is  a  tomb  containing  a  human  skeleton  with  a  neck- 
lace of  the  teeth  of  the  cachalot  and  other  articles,  includiug  a  skull  for  poi  eating 
and  a  dog.  Mr.  Berkeley  concludes  that  the  island  was  one  of  the  resting  places 
of  the  Polynesians  in  their  numerous  migrations  in  olden  days." 

Fanning  Island  was  one  of  the  places  at  which  the  early  Polynesians  rested 
on  their  voyages  between  Hawaii  and  Tahiti.  Poi  was  food  made  from  the  taro  ; 
dogs  were  also  used  as  food.  The  skuU  of  an  enemy  might  be  employed  as  a 
vessel  to  contain  food,  as  a  method  of  insulting  the  dead  man.  Both  Fomander 
and  Dr.  Emerson,  of  Honolulu,  have  recorded  the  native  names  of  several  islands 
in  those  parts,  but  which  was  Fanning  Island  is  now  unknown. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
POLYNESIAN   SOCIETY. 


A  "MsBUSQ  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  libraiy  on  the  19th  December,  thst 
being  present :    The  Ptesident,  and  Meeen.  Corkill,  XewmAn,  and  W.  W.  Snitk 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  R.  Coupland  Harding  regretting  hia  inabOitj  to 
oontinae  the  preparation  of  Uie  Index  to  the  jearly  Tolomee,  a  work  he  has  boiI 
kindly  undertaken  for  the  past  sixteen  years.  The  thanks  of  the  Sootety  are  dns  to 
him  for  his  labours.  From  Uie  Editor  of  the  *  School  Journal '  in  lefersDoe  to  i 
series  of  papers  on  Maori  History.  From  Mr.  S.  Teed  redgning^  hia  membenUp, 
and  other  oorrespondence  re  sale  of  '  Jonmals,'  etc. 

The  following  new  member  was  elected : — 

Dr.  Arthur  Ohalliner  Purohas,  Garleton  Gore  Boad,  Auckland. 

A  paper  from  M.  A.  Leverd  on  **  The  Tahitian  Yerrian  of  the  Ligndof 
Tawhaki*'  was  recdved. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  Annual  Meeting  on  the  last  IVidaj  in  Jaausiy, 
1912. 

Oopies  of  Vol.  II.  of  the  '<  Memoirs,'*  being  the  late  Mr.  Shand's  ''Ih 
Morion  People  of  the  Chatham  lahtnds/'  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  oopifls  directed 
to  be  sent  to  the  members  of  Mi.  Shand*s  family,  and  to  the  orig:inal  aabaotilNn. 

It  was  decided  to  communicate  with  the  Gk)remment  in  ref  ereooe  to  thi 
printing  of  Mr.  H.  L.  James*  Index  to  the  twenty  volumes  of  the  '  Joomali,"  sad 
to  print  Mr.  Elsdon  Best's  index  to  **  Titles  of  Papers/'  to  be  puhtiahed  in 
the  *  Journal'  in  March,  1912. 

It  was  reported  that  the  sales  of  Vol.  I.  of  "  Memoirs "  ('  The  TuaaiU 
Coast')  had  covered  the  expenses  all  but  about  £4 ;  and  the  sales  of  the  repriali 
of  Vols.  I.,  n.,  III.,  rV.  had  recouped  the  cost  all  but  £3. 

The  names  of  six  members  were  struck  off  the  Boll  for  non-payment  of  thor 
subscriptions. 
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Makatea,  a  district  of  Barotonga,  216 
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Proceedings,  42, 102, 168,  226 
Pomp-drill,  The.    By  H.  Otley  Beiger,  101 
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224 
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Bongo,  The  Story  of,  son  of  Hau-moe-warangi, 
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Known  as  Hitl-i-ni*a,  4 
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Victory  of  Christianity,  8 
Tai.rua-koko,902 

Tai.te.ariki,  son  of  Iro,  909,  900, 64 
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Kumukumu,  89 
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Whata,186 
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Tangata-whenua,  and  the  Moa,  64 
Their  airiTal,  64 
Their  race,  64 
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Whatua,  113 
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Tara-Whata,  The  Story  of,  187 
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Te  Ariki-tara-are,  148,  217 
Te  Ayaro,  990 

Te  Erui-o<te-rangi,  of  Aitutaki,  149 
Te  Heke-ua,  of  Kaipara,  111 
Te  Huiarei,  Toi's  wife,  67 
Te  iTi-o-Atea,  a  canoe  of  Ul-te-rangiora,  160 
Te  Koreke,  a  clan  of  Ngati-Ruanuku,  96 
Te  Manu-nui-a-Rua-kapanga,  a  bird  known  to 

Maoris  and  Rarotongans,  56  (note) 
Te  Manu-waero-rua,  father  of  Toi,  66 
Te  Manu-whakatan,  a  name  given  by  Toi  to  the 

moa  on  account  of  its  height,  67 
Te  Mamari,  a  stone  represen&ig  the  Hawaiklan 

canoe,  116 
Te  Moko-whakahdhoi,  a  clan  of  Ngati-Ruanuku, 

96 
Te  Pananehu,  a  clan  of  Ngati-Buanuka,  95 
Te  Pon-o-rongo,  990 
Te  Pou-o  te-rangi,  990 

Te  Bae-o-te-pau,  old  name  of  Burutu  Island,  916 
Te  Rei,  son  of  Tadgila-nui,  143 
Te  Rongo,  a  god,  160 
Te  Rua-hakoakoa,  dwelling-place  of  the  Tnatara, 

40 
Te  Tuahiwi-o-Atea,  a  canoe  of  Hui-te-rangiora, 

160  --«     -. 

Te  Tumu,  an  ancestor  of  Mauke  Island,  186 
Tehea,  of  Porapora,  an  ancestress,  6 
Telepathy  aman%1^aMMsAa^^^& 
"Te-nlu-toa-V-B-VVL:*  a«KoiwA>«»a,Yr\ 
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T§  pwt  Hiftifaku^  at  ynrilhiatlon  of  Um  daad, 

TiAABA.    Attonpi  of  a  Tupami  Wurlor  to  Oup- 
BvratnlUMia,  ~^ 


Ula.  VMHit  of  Htaft  In 

Um»^  (Vbi  GanBODj)  at  Atia 

Ofoap.    97  J.  T.  LMga*  1 
I7«f«»  or  olBva,  In  ^ 


a  ^wdoo  of  tha  Kahai-tiftt 


nSp<,  or  ineantatlon,  Iflfl 

TOABUA.     VofO0i  of   Ufll 

Told,  a  lit*  for  oaodngbvaTorj,  S9 
Tot  and  Whiro.    By  Hara  Hongi,  9B 
TOt-ta-hoatiJii;  floofkhad  ISth  oontory,  M,  64 
Tonga  Foai  Vtanaa,  a  olikf  after  whom  Toi 


%' 


of.  188 


.144 


Tonga  Idand,  Origin  of  name  of.  li 

Toanakl.  tha  Lort  Idand.    ^tha 

Tnhoa  Idand  at  Havaiki,  »4 

Tni-aana,  Samoan  Title,  48 

Tni-atna.  Samoan  Title,  48 

Tni-mannka,  a  Samoan  Title,  186 

TniU-ariki  of  Knpom,  JUl,  818 

Tomoana-kotore,  a  man  of  Ngati-Boanaka,  S6 

Tapaa*ildand,180 

Tura,  of  Manko  Idand.  186 

Tnrahn  nee,  167 

Tnri,  eon  of  Tangaroa,  968 

Ta-te-rangl-atea  (or   Ta-te-rangl-arikb,  teothar 

of  Ui-ta-ranglora,  171 
Ta>wbakalri-ora,  grandoon  of  Foroomata,  66 
Tranaaetiona  m^  rrocaiidlngii.  42, 106,  Itt,  666 
Tykr,  Dr.  E.  B.,  Aaiatio  Belatiane  of  Poljnarian 

Coltare,  87 


Uealdand,960 

Uenga:  ▼ojagee  to  eereral  ielanda,  140 
name  ohaaged  to  Boatea,  141 
U«nga*a  voyage :   lor  nmte  aee  ehart  of  Soatb 

Paeifle,116 
Ue-tonga,  a  tattooer,  father  of  Nlwareka,  167 
Ui-te-rangiara,  probably  I-te-ranglora,  160 


>  of  the 


Upoko-hao-kai,  a  moMtor,  66 

M-o-Hao,  a  tribe  01  Kampala,  160 
Uraao,  eanoe  of    TaoMrfevati,   «.▼., 


Vaerata,  ahrine  of  TMMaraa,  an,  160 
Vaaraa-Uno,  thaBTflOne, 818 
Vahie>na,  an  aneaator,  160; 
Valana:  aoa*  In  memory  of;  160 
VaxapobA'Uatdo.    Ori^  of  the  Ha 

lt1a*HI  of  Burato,  816 
Voyi«a  of  Arakaa  from  Uea  Uand.    9yItlo.ll6 
▼oyageof  Uen^a to  earacal  Xatanda.    By  *" 

140.      ^^ 
Yoyagea  of    Te   Bmi  and    Wataraka    to  tha 

Weatom  Uanda,  and  f 

laland.    ByBapa,140 


Jf.T.,  on  giri-aaerifloe  In  India,  16 
Watahora*  H.  T.;  papera oopled  for,  64 
Weatenrelt,  The  Bar.  W.  D.,  *'  Mani— T 

god.**    Ai«Tlev,66 
IfiUitearvcm,  var  aong,  81 
WhaktmSkmUho,  an  inoantation  at  birth,  91 
Wktm^wkmnaai,  an  JTMiantation  at  Uith.  67 
Wharawfaara,  iCaari  name  of  a  tree,  probaUy 

eognate  with  BarotoiMan  ara,  87  (note) 
Whara-wananga,  honae  of  leaming,  M 
Whatonga,  pandaon  of  Tol,  60 
WhiroandToL    9yHaraHai^86 
Wniiama,   H.    W.,  tranalator:    " Ta-vhakaiii- 

ora,'*66 
Word  about  Cannlhaliam  at  Barotonga,  SBl 
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